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PREFACE. 


pus is the forty-seventh issue of the Official Year Book of New South 
Wales, which from the first issue in 1886 to 1904 was known as 
the “ Wealth and Progress of New South Wales.’’ 


The Year Book contains an analysis of the statistics of the State 
for the year 1939-40 and, in relevant cases, for the calendar year 
1939 or 1940. Descriptive matter in the text has been revised to the 
date of going to press. 

In order to render as prompt service as possible, the contents of the 
volume were published in advance in eight parts, as they became 
available from the printer. A special tribute is due to the Government 
Printer and his staff for the speed and accuracy with which the various 
parts and the volume have been passed through the press and made 
available to the public. 

With the volume is published a diagram map of New South Wales 
showing railways, land and statistical divisions, shire boundaries, and 
limits of the wheat belt. The text has been illustrated with a number 
of graphs and diagrams. 

Every care has been taken to keep the work free from errors, but 
if anv be observed by readers, notification regarding them would be 
appreciated. 

The “ Statistical Register of New South Wales,” published annually 
from this Bureau, will prove serviceable to those who wish to obtain 
more details regarding the matters treated generally in this Year Book. 
The “ Statistical Bulletin,” issued quarterly, and the “ Monthly Summary 
of Business Statistics,’’ published monthly, contain a summary of the 
latest available statistics of the State. 


My thanks are tendered to the responsible officers of the various 
State and Commonwealth Departments and to others who have supplied 
information, often at considerable trouble. In particular I wish to 
express my appreciation of the services of Miss M. C. Ryan, Sub-Editor 
of the Official Year Book, Mr. A. E. Seymour, Literary Assistant, 
Mr. K. Davison, Mr. W. Willcocks, Mr. H. L. Clough and other 
officers of the Bureau, upon whom the great bulk of work in preparing 
this volume has devolved. 

In publishing the Official Year Book, 1938--39, it was indicated that 
exigencies of war service might delay or necessitate abridgment of this 
issue. While data as to oversea trade and certain other items have 
necessarily been withheld from publication, I am glad to record that 
publication of the volume itself at this relatively early date has been 
made possible by the enthusiastic efforts of the depleted staff of the 
Bureau, many of whom have worked far beyond normal hours to 
perform work which would in peace time have been carried ouf by 
officers now absent on war cuties. 


S. R. CARVER. 
Government Statistician, 


Bureau of Statistics and Economics, 
Sydney, 1gth June, 1941. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


N EW SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate zone of the 

Southern Hemisphere, and is on the opposite side of the world from 
the seat of the British Empire, of which it forms a part. It is distant from 
London 11,200 miles by the Suez Canal—the shortest shipping route. The 
jength of the air route between Sydney and London via Darwin and 
Singapore is 12,847 miles, 


The name “ New South Wales” was given to the eastern part of Australia 
(then known as New Holland) on its discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, 
and for fifty-seven years all Australian territory east of longitude 185° 
east was known by that name. In 1825, shortly after the separation of 
Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), the western boundary was moved to 
fongitude 129°. The steps by which the territory of the State assumed 
ats present boundaries and dimensions are shown below :— 

Taste 1.—Territorial Adjustments of New South Wales Since 1788. 


f Population 
‘Aves. | ow. Bonth thats 
Date. Nature of Territorial Adjustment. involved in | Wales after N a Bouth 
adjustment, | adjustment lyWajes at end 
of year. 
aq. miles. } sq. miles. 
2788 | New South Wales defined as whole of Aus- vs 1,684,389 1,024 
tralasia east of longitude 135° east.* (26th Jan.}. 
1825 | Tasmania practically separated from New 26,215 | 1,558,174 
South Wales. ‘ 33,500T 
4825 | Western boundary of New South Wales! 518,134 | 2,076,308 |. 


moved to longitude 129° east. 
1836 | South Australia founded as a separate] 309,860 | 1,766,458 78,929 
colony. 
4841 | New Zealand proclaimed a separate colony...| 103,862 | 1,662,596 146,303 


4851 | Viotoria proclaimed a separate colony nee 87,884 | 1,574,712 197,265 
1859 | Queensland proclaimed a separate colony ...{ 554,300 | 1,020,412 327,459 


4861-3) Northern Territory and territory between| 710,040 310,372 377,712 
longitude 129° and 132° east separated. 


1911 ; Australian Oapital Territory ceded to Com- 911 809,461 | 1,701,736 
monwealth. 

1915 | Territory at Jervis Bay ceded to Common- 28 309,433 | 1,895,603 
wealth. 


* Literally interpreted, the boundaries defined included Fiji, Samoa, and some neighbouring islands, 
t Approximate. § Exclusive of area of Pacific Islands, except New Zealand. 


The area of New South Wales in the years 1788 to 1841, as shown above, 
is approximate only. 


BounDARIES AND DIMENSIONS. 


The present boundaries of New South Wales are as follow:—On the east 
the South Pacific Ocean from Point Danger to Cape Howe; on the west, the 
141st meridian of east longitude; on the north, the 29th parallel of south 
latitude, proceeding east to the Barwon River, and thereafter along the 
Macintyre and Dumaresq Rivers to the junction with Tenterfield Creek; 
thence along the crest of a spur of the Great Dividing Range, the crest of 
that range north to the Macpherson Range, and along the crest of the 
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Macpherson Range east to the sea; on the south, the southern bank of the 
Murray River to its source at the head of the river Indi, thence by a 
direct marked line to Cape Howe. 


The greatest dimension of the Stata is along a diagonal line from Point 
Danger to the south-west corner of the State a distance of 850 miles. The 
shortest dimension, along the western boundary, is about 340 miles. The 
length of coast, measured direct from Point Danger to Cape Howe, is 683 
miles, the actual length of seaboard being 907 miles. The greatest breadth, 
measured along the 29th parallel of latitude, i is 756 miles. 


AREA, 


The total area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, but 
excluding the Federal Territory, is 309,483 square miles, or 198,037,000 
acres, being rather more than one-tenth of the area of Australia. About 
4,639 square miles, or 2,969,080 acres, of the total surface are covered by 
water, including 176 square miles, or 112,750 acres, by the principal har- 
bours. The area of Lord Howe Island i is 5 square miles. 

The area of New South Wales in relation to the total area of Australia 
is shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 2,—Area of Australian States and Territories. 


State or Territory. Area, oe 
sq. miles, 

New South Wales ... _ ise 309,433 10:40 
Victoria es ao Suis ee 87,884 2:96 
Queensland ... sis or ci 670,500 22°54 
South Australia ho ee sis 380,070 12-78 
Western Australia ... ice sa 975,920 32°81 
Tasmania... vie es 26,215 88 
Northern Territory .. aa 523,620 17°60 
Australian Capital Territory ibe 911 03 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay ... 28 ‘00 
Commonwealth ... 2,974,581 100°00 


New South Wales is approximately three and a half times as large as 
Victoria, nearly twelve times as large as Tasmania, and one-fifth smaller 
than South Australia. Queensland is more than twice and Western 
Australia three times as large as New South Wales. 

The following table shows the extent of the State of New South Wales 
and of the Commonwealth of Australia in comparison with the total area 
of all countries of the world, the British Empire, and certain individual 
countries :— 


Taste 38.—Area of New South Wales and other Countries. 


Ratio of Area 
to Area of | Ratio of Area 


. 4 a of 
Country. Area, New, South aN auee : 
sq. milvs. 

New South Wales ay 309,433 1:000 104 
Commonwealth... we 2,974,581 9613 1:000 
Great Britain ... ‘a 89,041 "288 *030 
Canada ... i) ee 3,729,665 12-053 1254 
Argentina see wad 1,153,119 3°729 +388 
United States ... re 3,026,789 9-782 1-018 
British Empire wd: 13,257,584 42-845 4-456 
The World one “ 52,055,879 168-231 17-500 


GEOGRAPHY. 3 


Lorp Howse Isuanp. 


Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales, and, for the 
purpose of representation in the State Parliament, is included in King, one 
of the metropolitan electorates. It is situated about 300 miles east of Port 
Macquarie and 486 miles north-east of Sydney. The island was discovered 
in 1788. It is of volcanic origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, 
reaches an altitude of 2,840 feet. The climate and soil are favourable for the 
growth of subtropical products, but on account of the rocky formation of 
the greater part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 300 acres are 
arable. The land has not been alienated, and is occupied rent free on 
sufferance, being utilised mainly for the production of Kentia palm seed. 
A Board of Control at Sydney manages the affairs of the island and super- 
wises the palm seed industry. At the Census of 1933 the population 
numbered 161 persons. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


New South Wales is divided naturally into four main divisions, which 
are strips of territory extending from north to south, viz., the coastal 
division; the tablelands, which form the Great Dividing Range between the 
coastal districts and the plains; the western slopes of the Dividing Range; 
and the western plains. 

The coastal division is a narrow fertile plain. Its average width is 50 
miles in the north and 20 miles in the south—the widest portion being 150 
miles in the valley of the Hunter River. The coastline is regular with 
numerous sandy beaches, inlets and river estuaries, and, at intervals, there 
are lakes, partly marine and partly estuarine, which provide extensive 
fishing grounds and tourist and holiday resorts. 

There are two tablelands—the northern and the southern—forming an ex- 
tensive plateau region varying in width from 30 to 100 miles. The average 
height of the northern tableland is 2,500 feet, and a large portion in the 
New England Range has a greater altitude than 4,000 feet. The average 
height of the Southern Tableland is slightly less than the northern, though 
it contains the Kosciusko Plateau which is the most elevated part of the - 
State. The Jenolan and other caves occur in the limestone belt in the 
central portion of the tablelands division. 

To the westward the tablelands slope gradually to the great plain district 
which covers nearly two-thirds of the area of New South Wales. On the 
slopes there is generally an adequate rainfall. On the plains the surface 
consists of fertile red and black soils, but the rainfall is scanty, particularly 
in the far western section. These divisions are watered by the rivers of 
the Murray-Darling system and large storage dams have been constructed 
on the upper courses to maintain the supply in periods of scarce rainfall. 
The Darling and its tributaries are liable to shrinkage in dry weather, but 
when heavy rains occur in their upper basins they overflow their banks 
and spread over the surrounding country for miles, producing a luxuriant 
growth of grasses. The Broken Hill mining field is located near the west- 
ern boundary of New South Wales. 


Size of Rivers, 


The length of the principal rivers has been computed by the Lands 
Department of New South Wales on a uniform basis. Considerable data 
were obtained from the results of surveys of the greater part of the Murray, 
Darling, Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers, and where such information 
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was not available the length was measured on the standard parish map. 
In every case the starting point was the furthest source of the river. The 


Jengths as determined are as follows:— 


TaBLE 4.—Length of Principal Rivers. 


Inland Rivers. Length. Coastal Rivers. Length. Coastal Rivers. Length. 

miles. miles, miles, 
Murray ve | 1,609*) Tweed... «| 50° | Wollomba ... wf 46 
Darling ane wf 1,702F] Richmond ... .»| 163 | Hunter... ve) 287 
Murrumbidgee ia 981 | Clarence .., {| 245 | Hawkesbury} we| 293 
Lachlan ne oe 922 | Bellingen ... er 68 Shoalhaven vf 206 
Bogan its «| 451 | Nambueca... a 69 | Clyde ee vl 67 
Macquarie ... aids 590 | Macleay... «| 250 | Moruya... ft OT 
Castlereagh ... aa 341 | Hastings .., .-{ 108 | Tuross on ave oF 
Namoi eva | 526 | Camden Haven ...) 33 Bega as a 53 
Gwydir ix tek 415 | Manning ... «| 139° | Towamba .., he 57 


* 1,203 miles within New South Wales. 11,626 miles within New South Wales. { And main tributary. 


The relative magnitude of some of the more important rivers as shown 
by the average annual volume of water which they carry has been ascer- 
tained from the records of river gaugings. 


The following comparison is based on the records of the period 1905- 
1938. An acre-foot of water is the quantity which would cover an acre of 
land to a uniform depth of one foot:— 


TABLE 5.—Drainage Area and Volume of Principal Rivers. 


Distance 
River. Gauging Station, | om |, | Drainage | AVORES ‘Pypuak 

River. . of Water. 

miles, aq. miles, acre-feet. 
Murray a | Tocumwal ... ae 435 10,160 4,931,996 
Murrumbidgee \ ..| Wagga Wagga age 396 10,700 2,822,666: 
Darling oes ...| Menindie ... w| 1,883 221,700 1,462,918: 
Macquarie ie ..| Narromine ... ae 318 10,090 626,553 
Lachlan... aes ...| Condoholin .., wee 380 10,420 446,623 
Namoi ... wes «| Narrabri... rr 302 9,820 491,218 
Hunter ee ...| Singleton... tes 198 6,580 601,186 
Lachlan ied ..| Forbes iss ae 2538 6,775 600,373 


The operation of the Hume Reservoir has affected the Tocumwal run-off 
since 1929, Burrinjuck has affected Wagga Wage since 1914, and Wyangala 
Dam has affected Condobolin and Forbes since 1985. 


Tourist. Resorts. 
Throughout the tablelands and coastal] districts of New South Wales 
there are many pleasure resorts, centres of scenic beauty, and some 
remarkable examples of natural phenomena. 


GEOGRAPHY. : 5 


Port Jackson, the harbour of the metropolis, is famed for its shipping 
facilities, as well as for natural beauty. The Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
spanning one of its many arms, is noted as one of the world’s great engineer- 
ing achievements. 


Along the sea-board, scalloped coastline and sandy beaches contrast with 
the wooded and fern-strewn mountain-sides fringing the coast and from 
numerous points there are extensive panoramas of coast, coastal plain 
and mountains. Near the city, the National Park and Kuring-gai Chase 
are extensive reserves for recreation, intersected by waterways. The natural 
fauna and flora have been preserved and the scenery is typical of the 
Australian Bush. The Hawkesbury River, within 50 miles of Sydney, 
possesses a grandeur and natural beauty reminiscent of the Rhine. 


The Blue Mountains (50 to 80 miles west of Sydney) contain many 
popular tourist resorts with scenery of rugged grandeur. Among the huge 
wooded valleys there are waterfalls, cascades and fern groves. There is a 
yvemarkable series of limestone cavés at Jenolan in the central tableland, 
about 120 miles from Sydney. These caves contain dripstone formations, 
with stalactites and stalagmites of great delicacy and beauty. There are 
caves containing similar geological phenomena at Wombeyan and Yarran--. 
gobilly, also in the tablelands. 


Canberra, the capital city of the Commonwealth of Australia, is situated. 
in the hills fringing the Monaro Plains. Further inland, at a distance of 
150 to 250 miles from the coast are the fertile hills of the sheep and wheat 
districts and, beyond them, stretching westward for hundreds of miles are- 
the great plains utilised mainly for sheep and cattle grazing. 

The Government Tourist Bureau freely issues literature and detailed 
information concerning resorts and travel throughout the State, and. 
arranges itineraries and accommodation for tourists. 
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CLIMATE. 


N£& South Wales is situated entirely in the temperate zone, and its 

climate is generally mild and equable, and mostly free from extremes 
of heat and cold, but occasionally very high temperatures are experienced 
in the north-west and very cold temperatures on the southern tablelands. 
Abundant sunshine is experienced in all its seasons. On an average 
the capital city is without sunshine only twenty-three days per year, 
and the average range of temperature between the hottest and coldest 
month is not more than 19° Fahy. In the hinterland there is even more 
sunshine, and the range of temperature is greater, but observations with the 
wet bulb thermometer show that the temperature is not maintained in any 
part of the State at so high a level as to be detrimental to the health and 
physique of persons engaged in outdoor labour. 


Practically the whole of New South Wales is subject to the bracing 
anfluence of frosts during five or more mouths of the year. Snow 
has been known to fall over nearly two-thirds of the State, but its 
occurrence is comparatively rare except in the tableland districts. Peren- 
nial snow is found only on the highest peaks of the southern tableland. 

The seasons are not so well defined in the western interior as on the coast. 
‘They are generally as follows:—Spring during September, October, and 
November; summer during December, January, and February; autumn 
during March, April, and May; winter during June, July, and August. 


Meteorological Observations. 


Meteorological services are administered by a Bureau, a branch of the 
Commonwealth Department of the Interior. A Divisional Meteorologist in 
Sydney directs observations throughout the State of New South Wales. 
‘Climatological stations are established at a number of representative towns, 
and rainfall recording stations at most centres. 


Weather observations are telegraphed daily from many stations to the 
Meteorological Bureau, Sydney, where bulletins, rain maps and isobaric 
charts are prepared and issued for public information. "Weather forecasts 
for the State, sections of the State and the metropolitan area are prepared 
daily, telegraphed to country centres and disseminated through the press and 
broadeasting stations. Forecasts of conditions over the ocean and for avia- 
tion purposes are issued daily. On request, detailed forecasts of condi- 
tions likely to affect any particular area or function may be obtained from 
the Divisional Meteorologist and, if required, the advice will be telegraphed 
on payment of the cost of the message. When occasion warrants, flood and 
storm warnings are issued to the press, broadcasting stations and to public 
departments. 


Particulars of meteorological observations at various stations in New 
South Wales are published annually in the Statistical Register of New 
South Wales, 


Winds. 


The weather in New South Wales is determined chiefly by anticycloves, 
or areas of high barometric pressure, with their attendant tropical and 
southern depressions. The anticyclones pass almost continually across 
the face of the continent of Australia from west to east. A general 
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surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmospherc, some- 
times towards, and sometimes from, the equator, The movement 
causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and cold weather when it moves towards the equator. : 

New South Wales is fairly free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
occasionally a cyclone may result from an inland depression, or may 
reach the State from the north-east tropics or from the southern low- 
pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia. In the summer months 
the prevailing winds on the coast of New South Wales blow from the north- 
east and extend to the highlands; in the western districts the winds are 
usually from the south. Southerly changes are characteristic of the summer 
weather on the coast. These winds, which blow from the higher southern 
latitudes, cause a rapid fall in temperature, and are sometimes accompanied 
by thunderstorms, 

During winter, the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In the 
southern areas of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards there is a southerly tendency. Australia lies directly in the 
great high-pressure belt during the cold months of the year. 


Rainfall. 


Rainfall in New South Wales is associated mainly with two types of 
depression—tropical and southern. The amount of rainfall varies very 
greatly over the wide expanse of territory, the average decreasing from about 
80 inches per annum in the north-eastern corner to less than 7 inches in the 
north-western corner. Rainfall exerts a very powerful influence in determining 
the character of settlement, but its effects can be gauged only in a general 
way from annual averages as to quantity because consideration must be 
given also to other important factors such as seasonal distribution and 
reliability. 

The coastal districts receive the largest annual falls, ranging from an 
average of 30 inches in the south to about 80 inches in the extreme north. 
Despite their proximity to the sea, the mountain chains are not of sufficient 
elevation to cause any great condensation; so that, with slight irregularities, 
the average rainfall gradually diminishes towards the north-western limits 
of the State. 

An approximate classification of areas in New South Wales (including 
the Australian Capital Territory) according to average annual rainfall is as 
follows :— 


TasLe 6.—Areas in New South Wales according to Annual Rainfall. 


P - Pp ig 
Annual Area, tien Hee Annual Area. lied per 
Rainfall. cent. of Rainfall, |—--—--—~—————|_ cent. of 
Sq. Miles, Acres. total area, | Sq. Miles. | Acres. total area 
inches, inches, 
Over 70 365 233,600 sat 20 to 30 75,679 | 48,434,560 244 
60 to 70 1,669 | 1,068,160 5 15 to 20 55,762 | 35,687,680 180 


50 to 60 4,620 | 2,956,800 15 10 to 15 | 78,454 | 50,210,560 | 25:3 
40 to 50 11,517 | 7,870,880 3°7 Under 10 | 48,749 | 31,199,360 15°7 


Total .. |310,372 {198,638,080 | 1000 


30 to 40 33,557 | 21,476,480 10°8 
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Approximately 41 per cent. of the area of the State receives rains 
exceeding on the average 20 inches per year. Over the greater part of the 
State the annual rainfall varies on the average between 20 per cent. .and 
85 per cent. from the mean, but in the south-eastern corner the degree 
of variation is less and in the north-western quarter it ig more. ‘Protracted 
periods of dry weather in one part or another are not uncommon, 
but simultaneous drought over the whole territory of the State has been 
experienced only very rarely. 


The seasonal distribution of rainfall may be described as follows: A 
winter rain region, which includes the southern portion of the western 
plains and about two-thirds of the Riverina, is bounded on the north by a 
direct line from Broken Hill to Wagga with a curve around Albury. A 


‘Summer rain region, including the whole of the northern subdivisions, is 


bounded on the south by a line which waves regularly, first south and then 
north of ‘a direct line from the north-western corner of the State to New- 
castle. Between these there extends a region, including the central and 
south-eastern portions of the State where the rains are distributed fairly 
evenly throughout the year, but a narrow coastal strip between Nowra and 
Breken Bay receives its heaviest rains in the autumn. 


The chief agencies causing rainfall are southern depressions, tropical 
depressions, and anticyclonic systems. Southern depressions are the main 
cause of good winter rains in the Riverina and on the southern high- 
Jands. A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause a low 
rainfall on the coast, and over that portion of the inland district north 
of the Lachlan River. A tropical prevalence ensures a good season inland 
north of the Lachlan, but not necessarily in southern areas. An aunti- 
cyclonic prevalence results in good rains over coastal and tableland districts, 
but causes dryness west of the mountains. 


The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors-—the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, the rate of movement of the atmospheric 
stream, and the prevailing latitudes in which the anticyclones are moving. 


A map published on page 728 of the 1924 edition of this Year Book shows 
the distribution of rainfall in New South Wales. 


Rainfall in Divisions. 


Records of monthly rainfall at individual stations are published annu- 
ally in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. The mean annual 
vainfall registered at recording stations in the main divisions of the State 
during each of the last ten years is shown below in comparison with the 
normal annual rainfall calculated over a long period of years. The di- 
visions (see frontispiece of this Year Book) are subdivided for purposes of 
the table into northern and southern or eastern and western sections, as 
indicated by the letters N., 5., E., W 


Fi 
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TaBLe 7—Annual Rainfall (in inches), 91" uggand 


Kosciusko Plateau...| 33°91 | 32°86 | 37-64 | 89-20 | 83-66 | 49°89 | 84:39 | 37-15 | 30-08 | 92-04 | 86°72 


é Year. 
aa 
Division, E's 
Zig 1980. | 1931. | 1932, | 1933, | 1934. | 1935, | 1936, | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 
| 
Coast— ' 
North ... one: N| 56°66 | 66-04 | 68°10 | 84-11 | 66°64 | 67°65 | 48°64 | 41-77 | 72-47 | 65-01 | 58°47" 
8] 57°89 | 58-09 | 15-08 | 41-47 | 78°63 | 69°07 | 50°04 | 46-56 | 70°81 | 69+82 | 5046. 
Hunter and Manning N| 53:26 | 68-31 | 61°78 | 48-88 | 61°02 | 63°81 | 44°05 | 89°72 | 65-58 | 52-13 | 43°96. 
S$] 35:39 | 39°02 | 42°80 | 30°36 | 83°68 | 89°26 | 23°60 | 27-52 | 33-88 | 20-93 | 28'18 
Metropolitan Area...) 42°92 | 41°79 | 48°35 | 38-46 | 41°92 | 60°35 | 60°68 { 80°97 | 49-87 | 38-16 | 32°67" 
Balance of Oumberland] 30:33 | 25-19 | 37-24 | 25-56. 33°61 | 38°54 | 28°93 | 27-47 | 20-17 | 29°76') 21°84 
South ... oo N] 41:87 | 38-83 | 45-58 | 84-59 | 39°66 | 66°47 | 83°66 | 31:32 | 40°77 | 38-62 | 8114 
S] 36°26 | 82-68 | 29°86 | 35-85 | 40°42 | 70°54 | 33°83 | 36°71 | 37-84 | 80-67 | 84°22 
Tablelands— ~~ 
North ... a Ts) 38-33 | 42-50 | 39404 | 28-10 | 51°18 | 43°09 } 81°75 | 30°42 | 48-04 | 86-28 | 40°73 
W/ 31°67 | 29-96 | 41°30 | 29-08 |. 39°53 | 37°57'| 24°21 | 27:99 | 28-40 | 28°51 | 28'32 
Centra) ae N] 25°65 | 2825 | 28:37 | 23-88 | 25°36 | 31°31 | 20°05 | 27:01 | 20-62 | 18-27 | 23°58 
S| 33-97 | 34-12 | 42-26) 80-17 | 35°81 | 45°35 | 29°70 | 33:66 | 29-95 | 28-06 | 31°03 
South ... S} 25-39 | 20-69 | 27-21 | 24.08 | 22°60 | 41°33 | 26°94 | 28-24 | 24-88 | 22-99 | 26°48 


Western Slopes— 


North ... ane N] 26°69 | 28-72 | 35:28 | 22:09 | 30°94 | 30°61 | 18°35 | 21-89 | 23-27 | 22-05 | 20°77 
S| 25+78' | 24-58 | 30°81 | 22.03 | 32°31 | 28°55.) 18-77 | 25-87 | 23-31 | 20°77 | 19°75: 
Centrat ane N| 24°36 | 26:87 | 80°78 | 20°70 | 27°32 | 28°78: 17°61 | 24-97 | 21-55 | 17-49 | 22°87 
S] 22°85 | 23-24 | 30°37 | Qledd | 21°07 | 29.94 | 18°88 | 25-64 | 17-77 | 16-36 | 21-91 
South ... eos N] 22°79 | 20°99 | 33°79 | 21°71 | 20°92'| 30°42:| 19721 | 27-38 | 17-73 | 18-20 | 31°97" 
S| 30-23 | 28:41 | 42-56 | 81:24] 27°50 | 38°55 | 31°49 | 35-O1 | 25-35 | 19:03 | 44°85 


Plains— 


North ... ove HE) 22-94 | 20-23 | 30°51 | 18:37 | 24°85 | 26°54 15°30 | 17:05 | 21-15 | 21-95 | 21°23 
Wy 19°82 | 18°83 | 26°08 | 14°67 | 21°59 | 23-32 | 11°38 | 16-66 | 16-87 | 17-05 | 21:28 
N} 18:18 | 20°66 | 25-92 | 14-90 | 17°57 | 24°19 | 10°98 | 21-40 } 11-29 | 14-14 | 21°13 
8) 17°72 | 18°78 | 24°63 | 16-79 | 16°13 | 22°92 | 13°06 | 23-41 | 11-97 | 15-36 | 18°73' 
Riverina ao Te] 18-29 | 19°26:) 24-83 | 18-16 | 18 18 | 24-61 | 17°73 | 20-53 | 14-25 | 10-89: |.30°23 

W] 18°78 | 16:11 | 19°21 | 15°36 | 14°53-| 15°85 | 10°45 | 16-19 | 8-78] 8-57 | 22°17 


Central ane 


Western Division— 
Eastern half ... Nj 13-84 | 1414 | 18°37] 9°96 | 15°38 a 


gS 


86] 18-94 | 7-40) 963 | 18°39. 
2°38 | 19-21 | 942] 7-66 | 21°34. 
5°79 [15:37 | 5:89 | 409 | 18°14. 
5°19} 10-49 | 9°77) 5-28 | 13°78 


S| 18:30 | 14-69 | 16°19 | 13°77 | 18°11 | 14:07 
Western half ... N] $152 /12°13 | 11:37] 9°78 | 7°58) 6:44: 
8} 10:02 | 9°45 | 12°06 | 10-45 | 9°79] 7:06 


In relation to the rural industries, the seasonal distribution of the rainfall, 
rather than the annual aggregate, is the important consideration. Jn wheat 
farming, for instance, sufficient moisture is required (1) to enable the soil 
to be prepared for planting, which takes place usually in May or June; 
(2) to promote germination of the seed and steady growth; (3) for the 
filling of the grain (about August or September for early crops) until 
harvesting, in November or December. Heavy rains may delay ploughing 
and sowing, or later in the season may cause disease or rank. growth, or beat 
down the crops. For dairy farming, conducted mainly in the coastal areas,. 
a more even distribution of rainfall is desirable to maintain the pastures in 
a satisfactory condition throughout the year. For sheep, spring and autumn 
rains are needed to ensure supplies of water and herbage, and summer raing 
of sufficient quantity to mitigate the effect of warm sunshine on the pastures. 
Too muck rain is likely to cause disease in the flocks. 


Monthly indexes of the rainfall in the wheat, sheep, and dairying districts: 
respectively, are shown in the relevant chapters of this Year Book, 
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The normal monthly. rainfall in each of the divisions is shown in the 
following table. The averages are based on records of rainfall at various 
stations over a period of years:— 


Taste 8.—Normal Monthly Rainfall. 


Division. Jan. | Feb, | Mar.| Apr. | May.| Jun. | July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
Inches, 
Coast— 
North wee see = N | 6°67 | 6°68 | 7°40 | 5°76 | 5°57 | 4°04 | 3°87 | 2°59 | 2°62 | 2:92] 3°91} 4°81 
S | 6°37 | 7°28 | 7:27 | 6°66 | 4:98 | 4:21 S66 | 2°26 | 3°02 | B41 | 8°84 | 4°99 
Hunter and Manning N { 4°88 ) 5°80 7 5°59 | 6-81! 4:05 } 4°37 | 4°38 | 2°04 | 3°39 | 3°05 | 3°49 | 4°63 
S | 8°19 | 3°26 | 3°55 | 8°37 | 2°88 | 2:92 | 3°23 | 2°15 | 251 | 2°27 | 2°47 | 3-47 
Metropolitan Area... ... | 3°68 | 8°47 | 4°17 | 5°23 | 4°46 | 8°61 | 4°31 | 2°48 | 2°71 | 2°70 | 2°66 | 3°36 
Balance of Cumberland ... | 3°15 | 2°95 | 3°26 | 2°84 | 2°34 | 2°21 | 2°76 | 1-711 1°81 | 2-04 | 2°32 | 2-94 
South ove vw N | 4:12 | 3°81 | 4°88 | 4°30 |] 3°92 | 8°94) 4:24 | 2°63 | 2°67 | 27-4 | 2°64] 3-66 
8 | 3°87 | 3°56 | 8°82 | 3°12 | 3°19 | 8:27 | 2°77 | 2°05 | 2:42 | 260 | 2°42 | 3°10 
4 | i 
Ta blelands— 
North ove see JE | 634 | 5:06 | 4°98 | 2°98 | 2:26 | 2-28 | 1°99 | 1:29] 1°79 | 9°57 | 8°48 | 4°32 
W | 8°92 | 2:04 | 2°77 | 1:86 | 1°73 | 2-50 | 2°23 | 1-94 | 2°18 | 2°78 | 3-09 | 3°67 
Central eee we N | 242 | 2°11 | 2-20 | 1°84 | 1°77 | 2°37 | 1°09 | 1:08 | 1-95 | 2°12 | 2°25 | 2°60 
5 | 3°20 | 2°96 | 3°16 | 2°68 | 2°39 | 8°08 | 2:97 | 2-51 |} Q-d4 | 2°61 | 9°63 | 8°12 
South vee ow» 8 | 249 | 2°02, 21d | 1°75 | 1°84 | 2°28 | 2-06 | 1°89 | 1°91 | 2°18) 1°92 | 2°36 
Kosciusko Plateau ’ 2°81 | 2°30 | 2°54 | 2°16 | 2°56 | 3°38 | 2°94 | 2°93 | 8°22 | 8°29 | 2°62 | 2°87 
“Western Slopes— f 
North wee woe N | 8°17 | 2°52 | 2°46 | 1°68 | 1°75 | 2°05 | 1°96 | 1:57 | 1:78 | 2°96 | 2-54 | 2°98 
5S | 2°78 | 2°33 | 2:28 | 1°68 | 1°49 | 2°20 | 1°93 | 1°78 | 1°79 | 2:16 | 2°39 | 2°89 
Central see ae N | Q41 | 2°38 | 2:14 | 1°77 | 1:62 | 2°12 1 210} 1:67 | 1°65 | 1:74 | 212 | 252 
§ | 2:10 | 1°64 | 1°86 | 1°76 | 1°69 | 2°28 | 1°92 | 1°90 | 1-75 | 1-88 | 1°76 | 217 
- South aes wee = N] 1°90 | 1°48 | 1°87 1 1°83 | 1°92 | 2°89 | B42 | 232 | 205 | 2-16 11°72) 1:99 
S| 1:96] 1°66} 2:22 | 2-12 | 2-48 | 3-83 | 3:05 | 3°12 | 2-63 | 2°78 | 2-03 | 215 
_7Plains— 
North aes ee FE | 2°54 | 2°26 | 2-16 | 1°48 | 1°67 | 2-03 | 1°79 | 1°37 | 1:43 | 1°69 | 2°18 | 2:49 
W | 2°30 | 2-07 | 1°87 | 1°23 | 1°43 | 1-76 | 1°40 | 1°05 | 1°10 | 1°34 | 1°77] 2°16 
Central wes N | 1:80 | 1°61 | 1°60 | 1-47 | 1°33 | 1-72 | 1°45 | 1-26 | 1:18 | 1°27 | 1-53 | 1°84 
- $ }1°60 | 1:41] 1°37) 1-44] 1°36 | 1°88: 1°49 | 1-441 1°28 | 1:40 | 1°26] 1°72 
_ Riverina see eee WY 1:27 | 117 | 1°82 | 1°35 | 1°52] 2:19 1°66 | 1-77 | 1°54 | 1°68 | 1°23 | 1°33 
W =| 1°02 | 0°88} 0°98 | 1°00 | 1°28 | 1°62 , 1°19 | 1:25 | 1°11 | 1-21 | 0°99 | 1:13 
i) 
-« Western Division— 
Tastern half ... o> N {21°50 ] 1°43 | 1-25 © 0°89 | 1:06 | 1°27 | 0°91 | 0-78 | 0°79 | 0-98 |.1°22| 1°52 
8 | 1:08) 1:01 | 0°99 , O90 | 1°17 j 1-48 | 1°07 | 1-15) 1°05 | 1-12] 0°97 | 1°25 
Western half ve WN} O-78 | 0°88 1 0°73 | 0°55 | 0°72 | 0°82 | 0°56 | 0°51 | 0°52 | 0-73 | O64 | 0-99 
8 | 070 | 0°76 | 0°66 , O'G7 | 1°03 | 4-14 | 0°75 | 0°90 | 0°81 | 0°92 | O79 | OBE 
Evaporation. 


The rate of evaporation is influenced by the prevailing temperature and 
‘iby the atmospheric humidity, pressure, and movement. In New South 
- Wales evaporation is an important factor, because in the greater part of 
- the inland districts water for use of stock is generally conserved in open 
- tanks and dams. Actual measurements of the loss by evaporation have been 
-made at a number of stations, and the average monthly evaporation, 
measured by loss from exposed water over a period of years is shown below, 
«together with the average monthly rainfall over the same period. The 
“otal annual loss by evaporation varies from under 40 inches on the coast and 
‘southern tablelands to about 90 inches in the west. In the far north-western 

corner of the State, for which actual records are not available, the total 
loss from evaporation is probably equal to nearly 100 inches per year. 
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TabLE 9.—Average Evaporation and Rainfall Over a Period of Years. 


Station. Jan. | Feb. |Mar, | Apr. |May. |June |July, | Aug.| Sep. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| Year, 


ins. | ins. | ins. | ing, | ins. | ing. | ing, | ins. | ins. | ins, | ins. | ins. | ins, 
Wilcannia— 


Ivaporation o.| 9°45 | 7°85 | 7°18 | 4°97 | 2°90 | 1°86 | 1:92 | 2:86 | 4°44 | 6:31 | 7°51 | 8-90 | C615 

Rainfall ine «| 0°80 | 1°12 | 0°54 |] 0°53 | 0°83 | 0°93 | 0°67 | 0°57 | O54 | 0°82 | 0°78 | 1-26 9°39 
Walgett— 

Evaporation ee] 721 | 6°04 | G51 | 8-77 | 2:52 | 1°73 | 1°71 | 2°52 | 3°67 | B14 | 6-27 | 7-06 | 53-15 

Rainfall tee we] 2°30 | 1°50 [2°55 | 1°08 | 1-26 | 1:51 | 1:38 | 0-98 | 0°85 | 1°30 | 1°41 | 2°06 | 17-18 
Coonamble— 

Evaporation .».{11'31 | 9°40 | 8°85 | 6°10 | 4°19 | 2°43 | 2°36 | 8°15 | 503 | 8-25 |10°06 }11-27 | 82-40 

Rainfall one vee{ 2°27] 1:40] 1°71 | 114 | 1:08 Ae 1°15 | O84 | 1°13 | 0-71 | 2°28 | 2-27 | 17-17 
Leeton— 

Tivaporation v-| 8°64 | 6:82 | 5°66 | 3-19 | 2-01 | 1:26 | 1:16 | 1°48 | 2°58 | 4-20 | 6-41 | 7-86 | 51:27 

Rainfall “ee ave} 1°36 | O86 | 0°92 | 1:33 | 1-28 | 1-88 | 144 | 162 | 1°46] 1:48 | 1:33 | 1-40 | 16:35 
Umberumherka— 

evaporation +..|12'79 | 10°77 | 9-34 | 6-01 | 4°12 | 2°81 | 2°88 | 4:05 | 5°93 | 8-63 110°28 112-69} 89°70 

Rainfall ry «. | 0°40 | 0°62 | 0-50 | 0-38 | 0-83 | 0-79 . 0°57 | 0°52 | 0°65 | O'G9 | 0°93 | 0-62 750 
Burrinjuck Dam— 

Evaporation «| 5°92 | 4-90 | £13 | 2°35 | 1-12 | 0-68 | 0°67 | 1:02 | 1°89] 2:97 | 4:25 | 5°29 | 35-19 

Rainfall one as] 1°05 | 1:86 | Qe14 | 2-44 | 2°82 | 4°23 | 8°97 | B-YL | 2°76 ) 2-97 | 2°15 | 2:26 | 83°46 
Canberra— 

Iivaporation ee] 7-29 | 5°61 | 4-44 [ 2°71 | 1°72 | 1°63 7 1°16 | 1:67 | 2°75 | 4:05 | 6°52) 6701 44-65 

Rainfall see ave[ 221 | 1°76 | 2-15 | 1°78 | 1-31 | 2-06 | 2°03 | 2°30 | 1°60 | 2°64 | 1°88 | 2°00 | 23-72 
Sydney— 

Evaporation ..| 542 | £27] 8-68 | 2-65 | 1-85 | 1:46 | 1:54] 1:97 | 2°75 | 3°91 | 4°66 | 5-45 | 39-61 

Rainfall ae a.| S64 | 3°B7/ 4°74 | 497 | 4-85 | 449 | 4°88 | 2°84 | 2°72 1 286 | 257 | 3:18 | 45°14 


CLIMATIC DIvISIons. 


The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic: 
divisions, which correspond with the terrain—the coast, the tablelands, 
the western slopes of the Dividing Range, and the western plains.* 


The northern parts of the State are generally warmer than the southern... 
the difference between the average temperatures of the extreme north and. 
south being about 7° on the coast, 5° on the tablelands, and 7° on the slopes 
and plains. It should be noted, however, that the length of the State- 
decreases from nearly 700 miles on the coast to about 340 miles on the 
western boundary. From east to west the average mean annual tempera- 
tures vary little except where altitudes are different, but usually the summer - 
is hotter and the winter colder in the interior than on the coast. Thus 
at Sydney the average temperatures range from 71° in summer to 54° in. 
winter, as compared with 76° in summer and 52° in winter at Wentworth 
in the same latitude in the western interior. Similar variations are found . 
in the north. The mean daily range at any station is seldom more than 380° 
or less than 18°, 


Coastal Division. 


In the coastal division, which lies between the Pacific Ocean and the: 
Great Dividing Range, the average rainfall is comparatively high and 
regular, and the climate, though more humid, is generally milder than in 
the interior. 


*See map in frontispiece, 
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The graph shows Mean Temperature in shade (Deg. Fah.) and the average Monthly Rainfall (inches) 


at each station over a series of years. 
Temperature is shown by firm line, Rainfall by broken line. 
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The following table shows the meteorological conditions of the principal 
stations in the coastal division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the averages of a large number of years:— 


Taste 10.—Temperature and Rajnfall—Coastal Division. 


el a ‘Temperature (in Shade), 13 
Station, z a8 3 ¢q 4 Pe 3 43 a8 
e'a/ 2 | 2 | ae | ad |gze| i | ere 
qa ag | AB | Ag | j| # | & | #8 
miles,} feet. _ Ms ¥ ° :. ° jinches. 
North Coast— 
Lismore A wy 13 42 | 66-6 | 75:0 | 569 | 22-8 | 113-0] 23:0 | 67-98 
Grafton an | 22 21 | 684 | 76:9 | 58°2 | 24:7 | 114:0 | 24:9 | 35:47 
unter and Manning— 
Jerry’s Plains | 53 367 | 64-4 | 75°5 | 52:2] 28°7 | 1205 | 19:0 | 24°78 
West Maitland. ...| 18 40 | 64°5 | 74:7 | 53°5 | 21°7 | 1150 | 28°0 | 33°62 
Neweastle ,,, a 1 106 | 64°4 | 72:0 | 55°5 | 14-4) 1120 | 31:0 | 41°50 
Sydney ... ie wl 5 138 | 63:2 | 71:0 | 54°3 | 14:0 | 1136 | 35-7 | 42°95 
South: Coast— 
| Wollongong ... 0 83 ) 63°0 | 70°0 | 55:0 | 16°6 | 115:2 | 33-6 } 46:74 
| Nowra 6 | 50 | 628} 70:5 | 54:5] 19°7] 110°8 | 31-5 | 38:08 
; Moruya Heads wat 0 55 | 60°7 | 67°6 | 53°0 | 17:3 | 114°8 | 22-6 | 36°88 
| Bega 8 50 | 59°8 | 68°8 | 50°0 | 26°4 | 116°5 | 20°0 | 34:89 
H 


Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature is about 18° only. 

The north coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 
4 rainfall being from 34 to 80 inches annually. The mean temperature for 
| the year is from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 77°, and the 
winter mean 56° to 59°. On the south coast the rainfall varies from 30 
to 60 inches, and the mean temperature ranges between 60° and 63°, the 
summer mean being from 66° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast, and the winter from 50° to 55° over the same area. 


Coastal rains come from the sea with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being further augmented in the latter part of the year by thunderstorms 
from the north-west, 


Sydney is situated on the coast about half-way between the extreme 
northern and southern limits of the State. Its mean annual temperature 
is 63° Fahy. The mean seasonal range is only 17°, calculated over a period 
of eighty years, the mean summer temperature being 71° and the winter 
temperature 54°, 
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The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney, based on the experience of the eighty-one years ended 1939 :— 


Taste 11—Temperature and Rainfall—Sydney. 


2 sere Temperature (in shade). Rainfall. 

gee. 

a BM pe odie ? 

SOBA Sex| Soh 34 

EA ORG 3 | S58) B58 

s8aa| & & 3 

geeee| 7a |SS6/Sse/ £ | 2 | a | be 

paga"| 7 | sal Bea ss 

£3 °a < < 4 

inches. 2 ° od inches. | inches, { inches, 
January ... ose v{ 29°861 | 71°6 | 78'4 | 64°9 3°63 15:26 0°25 14 
February.. tee | 29°953 | 71°3 | 77°7 | 65-0 4:17 18°56 0-12 13 
March ,., oak | 29°999 | 69°3 | 75°8 | 62:9 4:93 18°70 0°42 14° 
April — tag ...| 380°091 | 64°7 | 71°3 | 57°9 540 24°49 0:06 14 
May cee wie w7 80°159 | 59:0 | 65°7 | 521 4:99 23°03 0:18 ]4 
June ee ee | 29°983 | 54°7 | 61:2 | 48°2 4°73 16°30 019 3 
July is ies ...| 30°103 | 52°9 | 59°9 | 46°0 472 13°21 0°12 12 
August ... ate ...| 29°706 | 55°2 | 63:0 | 47:5 2°93 14°89 0°04 lI 
September iad ...| 80°051 | 59:2 | 67:1 | 514 2°85 | 14:05 0:08 12: 
October ,.. an »..| 30°:066 | 63:7 | 71°3 | 55°38 2°84. 1114 O21 12 
November ose ...{ 29°882 | 67-0 | 74°3 | 59°6 2°80 9°88 0:07 12 
December oo ...{| 29°893 | 70°0 | 77:0 | 62:9 291 15°82 0:23 13 

Annual... .. | 29-975 | 63-2 | 70-2] 5621 46-90 | 82-76 |os-a1 | 154 


Tablelands, 

On the northern tableland the rainfall ranges from 29 inches 
in the western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
is cool and bracing, the annual average being between 56° and 60°; 
the mean summer temperature lies between 66° and 72°, and the mean 
winter between 44° and 47°. The southern tableland is the coldest part of 
the State, the mean annual temperature being about 54°. In summer the 
mean ranges from 55° to 68°, and in winter from 88° to 45°. At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,578 feet, the mean annual temperature is 44.2°- 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 
Ranges, the snow is usually present, throughout the year. 

The statement below shows, for the tableland districts, particulars of 
average temperature and rainfall at typical stations over a period of years :— 

TABLE 12.—Temperature and Rainfall—Tablelands. 


3 ad Temperature (in Shade). | it 7 
g.2| 3 aes 
Station. Ago s od es He ee 3 5 452 
g"a| a | $2 | $4] 32 |8a2| ¢ | 2 |gse 
5 P= 4 a 2 P| = AA fo} rat 3 = pay 
t 
Northern Tableland-— | miles.) feet. ° 9 ° ° ® ° inches 
Tenterfield .., +! 80 | 2,837] 58-4 | 68°5 | 46-9 | 24-0 | 101°5 | 18:0 | 31°77 
Inverell hy | 124 | 1,980] 59°8 | 71:5 | 47°2 | 29°7 | 107-0] 14°0 | 29°60 
GlenInnes ... «| 90 | 3,518] 56°] | 664 | 44:5 | 245 | 1014] 16°0 | 32-88: 
Central Tableland— 
Cassilis (Dalkeith) ...1 120 | 1,500) 60°1 | 71°8 | 47°7 | 24:0 | 109°5 | 17°5 | 21-82 
Mudgee ach wf 121 1,536 | 60°71 | 72°6 | 47:°2 | 28°0 | 113°2 | 15°0 | 24:68: 
Bathurst ana we} 96 | 2,204) 57°0 | 694 | 44-4] 27-2 | 112°9 | 13°0 | 22-63 
Katoomba ,,, | 58 | 8,849] 54°47 63°3 | 42°5 | 15°7 | 101.8 | 26°5 | 53°27 
Crookwel]l ... ..| 81 | 2,000} 52°9 | 64:0 | 41°3 | 23°8 | 1050 | 15°0 | 35-45 
Southern Tableland— 
Goulburn... w| 54 | 2,093] 56-4 1 67°8 | 44:5 | 23°2 | 1110] 19:0 | 24-81 
Canberra... ve{ 68 | 1,837] 55°8 | 67°8 | 43°9 | 23°7 | 109°0 | 14°0 |¥*93-62 
Kiandra ite | 88 | 4,578 | 44°3 | 55°2 | 82- 20°9 94°5 | 5 below) 59-39: 
Bombala alk .f 37 |3,000) 52:6 | 62°6 | 41°9 | 245] 1045 | 14:0! 97 55 


*1924 to 1038, 
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Western Slopes, 


On the western slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
an annual average of 20 inches in the western parts to 30 inches in the 
eastern; the most fertile part of the wheat-growing area of the State is 
situated on the southern part of these slopes, where the average rainfall is 
about 25 inches per annum. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
67° in the north to 59° in the south; in the summer from 80° to 72°, and 
in the winter from 53° to 46°. 


North of the Lachlan River, goud rains are expected from the tropical 
disturbances during February and March, although they may come as late 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. 

In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the south-western slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are ex- 
perienced during the winter and spring months. 


The next statement gives information as to average temperature and 
rainfall for the principal stations on the western slopes over a period of 
‘years :— 

Taste 18.—Temperature and Rainfall—Western Slopes. 


3 2 “ Temperature (in Shadr). leg 
Station Bes| 3 7 F . - 48 
3 8 “ | as a5 aE |aAg| 2 8 ae 
North Western— miles.| feet. : ° 2 : ° °  linches. 
Moree on wef 204 680} 67°56 | 80°2 | 534 | 28°4 |] 117°0] 19°0 |} 21:96 
Narrabri sae a} 198 697 | 66°6 | 80°1 | 52:1 | 27°7 | 117°0 | 20°5 | 25-22 
Quirindi sis vat 115 11,278! 61-8 | 74:1 | 48-5 | 29°31 1140) 13-0! 26-46 
Central Western— 
Dubbo Be wl 177 870 | 63°7 | 77:2 | 49°7 | 27:2 | 115-4] 16:9 | 21°54 
South Western— 
Young... beg | 140 71,416| 59-4) 72°4) 46°61 25°7 | 1180 | 20°0 | 25°38 
Wagga Wagga ..{| 158 612) 61:6 | 74:8 | 48°6 | 24°9 | 117°0 | 22°0 | 22-95 
Urana... aaa vf 218 395 | 62°! | 74°9 | 48°8 | 25'7 | 119:0 | 25-0 | 1756 
Albury iis wef 175 584 | 60°9 | 74:1 | 48°0 | 26°6 | 117°3 | 19:9 | 28:37 


Western Plains. 


The western district consists of a vast plain, its continuity being 
broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this 
division, which hes in the zone of high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. It increases from 7 inches on the north-western boundary of 
the State to 10 and 15 inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the 
eastern limits of the plain country. The lower Murray and Murrumbidgee 
basins, which extend into the western plains, are closer to the Victorian 
than the New South 'Wales coast, and this factor facilitates precipitation 
over that region under the influence of southern depressions. The mean 
annual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; in 
the summer from 88° to 74°, and in the winter from 50° to 54°. 


The summer readings of the thermometer in this district are from 
10° to 20° higher than those on the coast. Iixcessive heat is experienced 
occasionally during the summer season. ; 

The winter, with an average temperature of 52°, accompanied by clear 
‘skies, and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of health; and, owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce merino wool of the highest quality. 
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The meteorological conditions of the western plains and the Riverina 
division will be seen from the following statement, corresponding to those 
given already. for the other divisions of the State :— 


Tarun 14.—Temperature and Rainfall—Western Plains. 


» Temperature (in Shade). 7 
foals er 
gee] § | gee 
= B ; w ° . 2» 4 
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miles.| feet. 2 ° . © : °  Jinches. 
Brewarrina ies vt 845 | 480-| 67°9-| StS | 53°5 | 27°7 | 1200 | 22-0 | 151k 
Bourke .., ae .| 886 | 861 | 69-1 | 832) 54d. | 27-7 | 1260) 25°0 | 12°72 
Wilcannia ae wd 473 | 267) 66°5 | 80°0 | 52°5 | 26°6 | 122°2 5 21°8 9°44 
Broken Hill... v} 555 12,000 | 645.) 77:2) 515 |] 23-°2 | 115-9} 27-0 | 864 
Condobolin.., veal 227 ) 700-} 65°0 | 78°65 | 51°0 | 26°38 | 120-0 | 20°0 | 16°59 
Wentworth ... wl 478 | 125 | 68°8 | 75°71 518 | Q4eh | 1185 | 21°0 | 10-08: 
Hay na ike .| 809 | 310 | 62°71) 752) 5OL | 26-7 | 118-2] 22:0 / 13-84 
Deniliquin eee .| 287} 31P | 61:3} 741 | 49°7 | 24:2) 1165 | 22-0 | 15-4 


Merrorotocican Conpitions. Durtna 1989 sanp 1940. 


Exceptionally hot weather was. experienced: in. December, 1938, and the 
earlier weeks of January, 1989. Temperatures in many localities were the: 
highest yet recorded. In Sydney, for instance, the shade temperature 
reached 113.6 degrees (Fah.) on 14th January, exceeding by 5.1 degrees. 
the highest previously recorded: (in January, 1896). After the middle 
of January moderate to heavy rains fell in all divisions, except the 
Riverina and south-western slopes. These parts which had experienced a 
long period of deficient rainfall were relieved in February. 

Autumn rains in 1989 were above normal in nearly all parts of the State 
and excellent conditions, with an abundance of grass and herbage, prevailed. 
in the rural districts during the winter and spring. 

Towards the end of the year a dry period set in and summer rainfall 
was generally below normal. The northern districts received good raing 
in March, 1940, and other divisions in April. Then followed: four con- 
secutive months of deficient rainfall, and by September conditions of 
drought prevailed throughout the State, except in some coastal districts. 
Relief rains fell during September over a. considerable area. 


OBSERVATORY. 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 83° 51’ 41.1” south, long.. 151° 12’ 17.8” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution. he work of the Obser- 
vatory is astronomical, and the principal instruments are the transit circle, 
astrograph, equatorial, and seismograph. The principal scientific work is 
the determination of the position, distribution, and movement of stars in 


the region allotted to Sydney (viz, 52° to 65° south declination) in the: 


great: international scheme. In adtition, occasional observations, such’ 
as those of comets, are made with the equatorial, und systematic. records 
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of earth tremors are sent to the Earthquake Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and the principal seismologi- 
cal stations throughout the world. Practical work embraces the determina- 
tion and notification. of the standard time of the State; correspondence of 
an educational nature on astronomical matters, and reception of visitors 
interested in astronomy. 


Sranparp TIME. 


The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east 
of. Greenwich, has been. adopted as the standard time in New South Wales, 
which is, therefore, 10 hours ahead of the standard time in England. 
For general purposes, however, legal time in Great Britain is one hour in 
advance of Greenwich Mean Time during the summer months in that 
country. 


In the district of Broken Hill, South Australian standard time is generally 
observed, viz., 1424° of east’ longitude, or 9° hours 80° minutes east of 
Greenwich. In the States of Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, the 
standard time is the same as in New South Wales. In Western Australia 
the standard time is the 120° of east longitude, or 8 hours east of Green- 
wich. 


Tipgs. 


A self-recording tide-gauge has been in operation at Fort Denison, in 
Port Jackson, since 1867. The tidal datum: adopted is low water, ordinary 
spring tide. Taking this as zero, the mean sea-level is 2.52 feet; ordinary. 
low water, 0.78 feet; ordinary high water,. 4.20 feet; and the mean daily 
range is 8 feet 5 inches. The lowest tide was recorded on 16th July, 1916, 
when the gauge fell 1 foot 8-inches below datum. The highest tide. was 
recorded on 26th May, 1880, viz., 7 feet 64 inches; in 1876: the gauge 
recorded 7. feet 44 inches on 22nd June, and 7 feet 8 inches.on 21st July. 
On 8rd August, 1921, the gauge registered 7 feet 2 inches, and on that 
day occurred the greatest tidal range on record—6 feet 9} inches, 


At Port Hunter the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 3 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 44 inches; the greatest range being 6 
feet 5. inches. The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inches in May, 
1898. 


On the coast the average rise of spring tides is 5. feet 6 inches approxi- 
mately. Ou ‘ 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


HERE are in New South Wales three administrations, viz., the Federal, 
whose seat is in the Australian Capital Territory at Canberra, con- 
trols matters affecting the interests of Australia as a whole; the State, 
located in Sydney, deals with the more important questions of State and 
local interest; and the Local Government bodies, with headquarters at 
convenient centres within their respective areas, control matters of purely 
local concern in these areas which extend over nearly two-thirds of the 
State. 


The State Government is the oldest, dating in its present form from 
1856. The principal modifications in its constitution were in 1901, when 
the Federal Government was established; in 1906, when Local Governrhent 
was extended over its present area; and in 1928 when the Federal Constitu- 
tion was amended to constitute the Australian Loan Council and to sanction 
the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth and States. 


The constitution of the Local Government bodies and certain corporate 
bodies under the Crown and the powers exercised by them are described in 
the chapter “Local Government” of this Year Book. 


System oF State GoverNMENT, 


The Constitution of New South Wales is not framed completely in the 
Constitution Act of 1902-1937, and is not entirely written. It ig drawn 
from several diverse sources, viz., certain Imperial statutes, such as the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (1865) and the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act (1900); the Letters Patent and the Instructions to the 
Governor; an element of inherited English law; some federal statutes, 
including amendments to the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act; 
certain State statutes; numerous legal decisions; and a large element of 
English and local convention. 


The Imperial Parliament is legally omnipotent in local as well as in 
imperial affairs, and it may exercise effective control over the affairs of the 
State by direct legislation. The Statute of Westminster, passed by the 
Imperial Parliament in 1931, made provision for the removal of certain 
restrictions on the legislative autonomy of the British Dominions. It 
provided also that laws of the Parliament of the United Kingdom would 
‘cease to have effect in the Dominions unless enacted on the request and 
by the consent of the Parliaments and Governments concerned. The pro- 
visions of the statute have not yet been adopted by the Commonwealth 
‘Parliament. 


Imperial legislation forms the basis of the Constitution, and the Imperial 
Parliament regulates all matters of Imperial concern in addition to con- 
trolling the extensive powers vested in the Crown by virtue of its prerogative. 
These include such important matters as foreign relations in peace and war, 
and control of the forces, The Commonwealth, however, is a member State 
of the League of Nations, whose representative attends the League Assem- 
bly under the sole authority of the Commonwealth Government without 
any intervention by the Imperial Government or powers from the King in 
his Imperial capacity. It also has distinct status in the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and plenary powers to approve conventions, whilst treaties 
concluded by the Imperial Government affecting Australia are subject t¢ 
ratification by the Parliament of the Commonwealth. Thus, the question 
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of dominion sovereignty has become one of great complexity. It is appar- 
ent that, in the determination of its international relationships, the powers 
of the Commonwealth have expanded. 


Matters of Imperial concern are discussed at Imperial conferences, 
attended by representatives of the British Government and Governments 
of the Empire. Such conferences, though without constitutional powers, 
facilitate agreements which may subsequently be validated by the 
Parliaments of the political units affected, and provide media for the 
discussion of matters of common interest. 


In local affairs the prerogatives of the Crown are generally exercised by 
the Governor on the advice of the Executive Council, but when Imperial 
interests are involved the prerogative powers are exercised through the 
medium of the Privy Council, the Secretary of State for the Dominions, and 
the Governor, 


The Governor. 


In New South Wales the position of the Governor is primarily that of 
local representative of the Crown, and through him the powers of the Crown 
in matters of local concern are exercised. In addition he ig titular head 
of the Government of New South Wales; he possesses powers similar to 
those of a constitutional sovereign, and he performs the formal and 
ceremonial functions which attach to the Crown in its august capacity. 


His constitutional functions are defined and regulated partly by various 
statutes, which from time to time cast new duties upon him, partly by the 
Letters Patent constituting his office, and partly by the Instructions to the 
Governor. The Letters Patent and Instructions were given under the Royal 
Sign Manual in 1900, and amended in 1909, 


These functions cover a wide range of important duties, and it is directed 
that “in the execution of the powers and authorities vested in him the 
Governor shall be guided by the advice of the Executive Council.” This 
provision, however, is modified by the further direction that if, in any case 
the Governor should see sufficient cause to dissent from the opinion of his. 
Ministers, he may act in the exercise of his powers and authority ,in 
opposition to the opinion of his Ministers, reporting the matter to His. 
Majesty through the Secretary of State for the Dominions without delay. 
‘The extent of the Governor’s powers, however, tends to contract, though he 
possesses important spheres of discretionary action, e.g. in regard to. 
dissolution of Parliament. Moreover, he is entitled to full information on 
all matters to which his assent is sought, and in this way he may exercise 
a general supervision over his officers, and use his personal influence for the 
good of the State. The general nature of his position is such that he is 
guardian of the Constitution and bound to see that the great powers with 
which he is entrusted are not used otherwise than in the public interest. 
In extreme cases his discretion constitutes a safeguard against malpractice. 


His more important constitutional duties are to appoint the Executive 
Council and to preside over its deliberations; to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Legislature; to assent to, refuse to assent to, or reserve bills 
passed by the Legislature; to keep and use the Public Seal of the State; to 
appoint all ministers and officers of State; and, in proper cases, to remove 
and suspend officers of State. He exercises the King’s prerogative of 
mercy, but only on the advice of the Executive Council in capital cases, 
and of a Minister of the Crown in other cases. 
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With respect to responsibility for his actions the Governor does not 
occupy the same position as the King. He is amenable to the law; and, 
although the State accepts responsibility for his official acts, he is per- 
sonally Hable for his unofficial actions, civil and criminal. Folitically he 
is indirectly responsible to the Imperial Parliament through the Secretary 
of State for the Dominions, but in State politics he usually acts on the 
advice of his Ministers, and they take the responsibility for their advice. 
However, in an extreme case if good reason existed the local Legislature 
might be justified in asking for his removal. 


The Governor’s normal term of office is five years. His salary is £5,000 
per annum, which, with certain allowances, is provided in terms of the 
Constitution Act out of the revenues of the State. 


The periods for which the Governor may absent himself from the State 
are limited by the Instructions. When he is absent the Lieutenant- 
Governor acts in his stead in all matters of State. For this purpose the 
Chief Justice is usually appointed. In the event of the Lieutenant- 
Governor not being available to fill the Governor’s position, an Admini- 
strator assumes office under a dormant Commission appointing the Senior 
Judge of the State as Administrator, 


Captain the Right Honourable John de Vere Baron Wakehurst, K.C.M.G., 
assumed the office of Governor on 8th April, 1987. Sir Frederick Richard 
Jordan, K.C.M.G., is Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Justice of New South 
Wales. 


The Executive. 


All important acts of State are performed or sanctioned by the Governor- 
in-Council, and, except in the limited spheres where the Governor pos- 
sesses discretionary powers, he is required, in matters of local concern, to 
act on the advice of the Executive Council or of a Minister of the Crown. 


The Council is establisied by virtue of the Letters Patent constituting 
the office of Governor, and it is composed of such persons as the Governor 
is pleased to appoint. Its members are invariably members of the Ministry 
formed by the leader of the dominant party in the Legislative Assembly. 
When a member resigns from the Ministry he resigns also ‘from. the 
Executive Council, otherwise he may be dismissed by the Governor, 


The Executive Council meets only when summoned by the Governor, who 
js required by his Instructions to preside over its deliberations unless absent 
for “some necessary or reasonable cause.” In his absence the Vice-President 
presides. 


The Ministry or Cabinet. 


In New South Wales the terms “Ministry” and “Cabinet” are synony- 
mous, since both bodies by custom consist of those members of Parliament 
chosen to administer departments of State, and to perform other executive 
functions, The Ministry is answerable to Parliament for its administration, 
and it continues in oflice only so long as it commands the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly, from which nearly all its members are chosen. An 
adverse vote in the Legislative Council does not affect the life of the 
Ministry. The constitutional practices of the Imperial Parliament with 
respect to the appointment and resignation of ministers have been adopted 
tacitly with some minor modifications. Cabinet acts in a similar way to 
the English Cabinet under direction of the Premier, who supervises the 
general legislative and administrative policy and makes all communications 
to the Governor. 
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Frequent meetings of Cabinet are held to deliberate upon the general 
policy of the administration, the more important business matters of the 
State, and the legislative measures to be introduced to Parliament, and to 
manage the financial business of the State. Its decisions are carried into 
effect by the Executive Council or by individual Ministers as each case 
requires. 

Administrative matters of minor importance are determined by minis- 
terial heads of departments without reference to the Executive Council, and 
every Minister possesses considerable discretionary powers in the ordinary 
affairs of his department. 

The Ministry in office in September, 1940, consisted of the following 
members :— 

Premier—The Hon. A. Mair, M.L.A. 

Deputy Premier and Minister for Transport.—Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
M. F. Bruxner, D.S.0., M.I.A. 

Attorney-General and Vice-President of the Executive Council— 
The Hon. Sir H. E. Manning, K.B.E., K.C., B.A., LLB., M.L.C. 

Minister for Education—The Hon. D. H. Drummond, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Mines and Minister for Forests——The Hon. R. S. 
Vincent, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Public Works and Minister for Local Government.— 
The Hon. L. O. Martin, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 

Minister for Labour and Industry and Social Services—The Hon. 
G. C. Gollan, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Lands.—The Hon, C. A. Sinclair, B.A., LL.B, M.L.A. 

Minister for Agriculture.—Major the Hon. A. D. Reid, M.C., M.T.A. 

Colonial Treasurer—The Hon. A. Richardson, M.L.A. 

Minister for Health—The Hon. H. P. FitzSimons, M.L.A. 

Minister of Justice—The Hon. V. H. Treatt, MM. M.A., B.C.L., 
M.L.A. 

Colonial Secretary —The Hon. A. U. Tonking, M.L.A. 

Assistant Ministers—The Hon. H. L. Primrose, M.L.A.; the Hon. 
M. E. Manfred, M.L.C. 


The salaries of Ministers as fixed by statute in 1925 were reduced by 15 
per cent. as from 1st April, 1930, and further reductions were made in 
August, 1931, and December, 1932. The rates were restored to the former 
level on 1st July, 1988, as shown below:— 


Taste 15.—Salaries of State Ministers. 


As from | As from | As from | As from | As from 
Ministers, Ast July, | ist April, | 7th Aug.,| 1st Dec., | Ist July, 
1925. 1930. | 1931. 1932, 1938. 
a SS ee ee ee ee £ £ 
The Premier ... a vee aan | 2,445] 2,078} 1,800} 1,710] 2,445 
The Attorney-General - 2,095 | 1,781) 1,564] 1,486; 2,095 


The Vice-President of ‘the Executive 
Council (and leader of the Govern- 


ment in the Legislative Council) ...) 1,875 1,169 1,072 1,018 1,375 
Other Ministers of the Crown... ve} 17,505 | 14,879 } 13,167 } 12,510 | 17,505 
Total ... as Pre | 23,420 | 19,907 | 17,608 | 16,724 | 238,420 


These amounts include the annual allowances paid to Ministers ag members 
of the Legislative Assembly. 
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Tue State LiaisLaTure, 

The State Legislature consists of the Crown and two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and all State laws (except in the event of disagreement between the 
Houses—see page 24) are enacted “by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly in Parliament assembled.” It exercises a general 
power of legislation, and possesses plenary and not delegated authority. The 
Constitution Act of 1902 provides that “the Legislature shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, have power 
to make iaws for the peace, welfare, and good government of New South 
Wales in all cases whatsoever.” It can delegate its powers, and within its 
territory its actions are restricted only hy legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament intended to apply to New South Wales, and by valid federal 
enactments. 


The two Houses of Parliament are the Legislative Council (or Upper 
House), and the Legislative Assembly (or Lower House). Their powers are 
nominally co-ordinate, but it is provided that bills appropriating money or 
imposing taxation and bills affecting itself must originate in the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the chamber elected by general franchise, and controls 
taxation and expenditure. Moreover, the responsibility of the Ministry for 
financial measures is secured by a provision of the Constitution Act that 
the Legislative Assembly may not appropriate any part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund or of any other tax or impost for any purpose unless it has 
first been recommended by a message of the Governor to the Assembly 
during the current session. 


Every member of Parliament must take an oath or make an affirmation 
of allegiance. 

By virtue of the Constitution Act it is a function of the Governor to 
summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, but it is provided that both 
Houses shall meet at least once in every year, so that a period of twelve 
months shall not elapse betwsen sessions. The continuity of Parliament is 
ensured by law. The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, passed 
jn 1912 and amended in subsequent years, provides that writs for the election. 
of new members must be issued within four days after the dissolution of 
the Legislative Assembly, that they must be returned within sixty days after 
issue (unless otherwise directed by the Governor), and that Parliament shalh 
meet within seven days of the return of writs. The duration of Parliament: 
was limited to three years in 1874. 


It is agreed tacitly that the procedure of each House shall be conducted 
according to its protoype in the Imperial Parliament, but comprehensive 
standing orders for regulation of the business of each House have been 
drawn up. Provision has been made under the Constitution Act, 1902, as 
amended by the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act, No. 2 
of 1983, to meet cases of disagreement arising between the two Houses, 
eliminating the possibility of a deadlock. The procedure to be followed is. 
described on page 24. 

With the consent of the Legislative Council, any member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly who is an Executive Councillor may sit in the Upper House: 
for the purpose of explaining the provisions of bills relating to or connected! 
with the Department administered by him. He may take part in debate 
and discussion, but may not vote in the Legislative Council. 


Much interest and some controversy has centred around the powers of 
the Governor in granting a dissolution of Parliament. Strictly speaking, 
only the Legislative Assembly is dissolved, but Parliament is ended thereby, 
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because both Houses are necessary to constitute a Parliament. The main 
eases in which a dissolution may be granted arise when, on a question of 
policy, the Ministry sustains an adverse vote in the Legislative Assembly, 
and when the Legislative Assembly becomes factious, or will not form a 
stable administration. 


The Legislative Council. 


The Legislative Council was a nominee chamber, consisting of a variable 
number of members appointed for life without remuneration, until 19384 
when it was reconstituted in terms of the Constitution Amendment (Legis- 
lative Council) Act, No. 2 of 1938. 


The Legislative Council, as reconstituted on 28rd April, 1934, consists 
ef sixty elected members, whose services are rendered without 
remuneration. The members of the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council comprise the “electorate.” They record their votes at simul- 
taneous sittings of both Houses. Voting is by secret ballot. Casual 
vacancies are filled by a like election. Contested elections in which more 
than one seat is to be filled are decided according to the principle of 
proportional representation, each voter having one transferable vote; but 
where only one member is to be elected, a preferential system is used. 


Any man or woman who is entitled to vote at the election of members of 
the Legislative Assembly, and has been resident for at least three years in 
the Commonwealth of Australia, is eligible for election as a member of the 
Legislative Council, except that members of the Legislative Assembly are 
debarred. Membership of the Council is rendered void by the acceptance of 
any office of profit under the Crown, or of any pension from the Crown; 
but persons in receipt of pay, half pay, or pension by virtue of service in 
the Defence Forces, or office of profit in those services, together with 
holders of certain offices (including the office of Vice-President of the 
Executive Council) created by Act of Parliament as an office of the 
Executive Government, remain eligible for membership. The seats of 
members are rendered vacant by death, resignation, absence, acceptance of 
foreign allegiance, bankruptcy, acceptance of public contracts, or by 
criminal conviction. Candidature requires nomination with consent under 
the hand of two “electors”, whilst each “elector” may sign only one 
momination paper. 


Tn the election of the first House of sixty members, four separate ballots 
were taken, and in each fifteen members were elected, the term of service 
being twelve years in the case of the fifteen first elected, and nine, six and 
three years respectively for each successive group. Thereafter one-fourth of 
the members are to be elected every three years at an election to take place 
during the period of six months immediately preceding the retirement of 
the fifteen members whose term of service is about to expire, and these 
members will serve for a term of twelve years. Members elected to fill 
casual vacancies will serve only for the unexpired period of the term of 
the vacant seat. Elections to fill the fifteen seats becoming vacant on 
22nd April, 1987, and 1940, respectively, were held on 8th December, 1936, 
‘and 1st November, 1939. 


The presence of one-fourth of the members, exclusive of the President, 
is necessary to form a quorum. The Legislative Council ig required to 
choose a President from amongst their number. He ceases to hold office 
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if he ceases to: be a member of the Legislative Council, and may be' removed 
from office by a vote of the Chamber, or he may resign his office. He 
receives a. salary of £1,200 per annum. There is also a Chairman of Com- 
mittees to whom a salary of £700 per. annum is paid. Members of the 
Legislative Council are supplied with free passes on the State railways and. 
tramways, covering the period of membership, and persons who were mem- 
bers of the Council prior to its re-constitution retain their passes for 
a period equivalent to the period of office as a Legislative Councillor. 


In the case of disagreement between the Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative. Couneil in respect of money bills, the new constitutional pro- 
visions preserve the traditional right of the Legislative Assembly to: control 
the purse. Bills relating to appropriations for annual services may be 
presented. for Royal Assent with or without any amendment. suggested by 
the Council, and may become Acts notwithstanding the failure of the 
Upper House. to: agree to them; but any provisions in any such Act deal- 
ing with any matter other than the appropriation may not become law. 


To overcome disagreements in regard: to bills (other than such Appro- 
priation Bills) passed by the Legislative Assembly it is provided that the 
Legislative Assembly. may pass the bill again after an interval of three 
months. If the Legislative Council rejects it again (or makes amendments 
unacceptable to the Legislative Assembly) and if a conference of managers 
appointed by the two Houses and a joint sitting of. the two Houses fails. to 
attain agreement, the Legislative Assembly may direct that the bill be 
submitted. to a referendum of the electors. If approved by a majority of 
electors, thie bill becomes law. 


The Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is the elective or popular House of Parliament, 
and is the most important factor in the government of the State. All 
bills appropriating any part of the public revenue, or for imposing any new 
vate, tax or impost, must originate in the Assembly, and by its power over 
Supply it ultimately controls the Executive. It consists of ninety mem- 
bers elected on a system of universal adult suffrage for a maximum period: 
of three years. Any person who is enrolled as an elector of the State is 
eligible to be elected to the Legislative Assembly, except persons who are 
members of the Federal Legislature or of the Legislative Council, or who 
hold non-political offices of profit under the Crown, other than in the army 
or'navy; but any officer of the public service of New South Wales: may be 
elected: to the Legislative Aissembly on condition that he forthwith resign’ 
iis position in the service. All legal impediments to the election of women 
to the Legislative Assembly were removed in 1918. Several women have 
since contested seats at the elections; one sat in the 28th Parliament, 
and there is one woman in the present Legislative Assembly. ‘The seat’ 
of a member becomes vacant’ in cases similar to those stated above for 
Legislative Councillors. 


A Speaker presides over the House, and his election is the first busi- 
ness when the House meets after election. He presides over debate, 
maintains order, represents the House officially, communicates its wishes: 
and resolutions, defends its privileges when necessary, and determines its 
procedure. There is also 2 Chairman of Committees elected: by the House 
at the beginning of each Parliament; he presides over’ the deliberations of 
tke House in Committee of the Whole, and acts as Deputy-Speaker. 


4 
4 

{ 
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Payment of members of the Legislative Assembly was introduced as from 
21st September, 1889. The amount was fixed originally at £300 per annum. 
Subsequent changes are shown below :— 


Tasie 16.—Payment to Members of the Legislative Assembly. 


Amount Amount 
Date of Change. per Date of Change. per 
annum, annum. 
£ £ 
September, 1889... a Ry 300 | April, 1980 wi ena eek 744 
September, 1912... aa a 500 August, 1931... ae vf 706 
November, 1920... is bie 870 December, 1932 ate wal 670 
July, 1922 Ha rig sie 600 July, 1938 a pea te 875 
July, 1925 an cag bu 875 


Each member receives an official postage stamp allowance of £30 per 
annum and a free pass on State railways and tramways. The salary of the 
Speaker is £1,675, and of the Chairman of Committees £1,115 per annum. 
The leader of the Opposition receives an annual allowance of £250 in addi- 
tion to his allowance as member. 


Stare PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES. 


A number of committees consisting of members of Parliament are ap- 
pointed to deal with special matters connected with the business of the 
State and of either House; from time to time select committees are chosen 
to inquire into and report on specific matters for the information of 
Parliament and the public. ‘Each House elects a committee to deal with 
its Standing Orders and with printing, and a joint committee to supervise 
the library. In addition there are the more important committees described 
below. 


Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means. 

These committees consist by custom of the whole of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly, and they deal with all money matters. The Committee 
of Supply debates and determines the nature and amount of the expendi- 
ture, and the Committee of Ways and Means debates and authorises the 
issue of the sums from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and frames the 
resolutions on which taxing proposals are based. 


Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works. 

The Public Works Act, 1912, and amendments provide for the constitution 
of a joint committee of members of the Legislative Council.and Legislative 
Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, 
to be elected by ballot in every Parliament. Three of the persons to be 
elected must be members of the Legislative Council and four must be 
members of the Legislative Assembly. 


The Act prescribes that proposals submitted to Parliament for public 
works of an estimated cost exceeding £20,000 (except necessary repairs 
and alteration of existing railway lines and works of water supply, sewerage 
and drainage) must be referred to the Committee for report. 


The Committee has not been constituted since the commencement of the 
Parliament elected in 1930, and various public works have been excluded 
from this provision of the Publie Works Act by the Acts authorising their 
construction. 
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Public Accounts Committee. ‘ 

For the better supervision of the financial business of the State a Publie 
Accounts Committee is elected by the Legislative Assembly in every Parlia- 
ment, under provisions of the Audit Act, 1902, from among the members 
of the House, other than Ministers. It consists of five members, and is 
clothed with powers of inquiry into questions arising in connection with the 
public accounts and upon all expenditure by a Minister of the Crown made 
without Parliamentary sanction. It reports on such matters to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


Court or DisputeD RETURNS. 


The Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Disputed Returns—a jurisdiction conferred on the 
Supreme Court. The business of the Court is to inquire into and determine 
matters connected with election petitions and questions referred to it by 
the Legislative Assembly concerning the validity of any election or the 
return of any member, and questions involving the qualifications of 
members. ‘The law in this respect has been made applicable to disputed 
elections of the Legislative Council. 


Decisions of the Court are final, but must be reported to the House. 


Commissions AND TRUSTS. 


In addition to the Ministerial Departments, various public services are 
administered by Commissions, Boards, and Trusts; the more imporiant 
are :— 


Aborigines Protection Board. 
Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. 
Commissioner for Main Roads. 
Commissioner for Railways. 
Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways. 
Commissioner of Police. 
Electoral Commissioner. 
Forestry Commission. 
Homes for Unemployed Trust. 
Hospitals Commission. 
Housing Improvement Board. 
: Hunter District Water Board. 
Industrial Commission. 
Maritime Services Board. 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner. 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board. 
Milk Board. 
Prickly-pear Destruction Commission, 
Public Service Board. 
State Superannuation Board. 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
Western Lands Commissioner. 
Workers’ Compensation Commission, 


In each case the authority controls a specific service, and administers the 
statute law in relation to it, subject to a limited degree of supervision by 
a Minister. 
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Auditor-General. 


The Auditor-General is appointed by the Governor, and holds office 
during good behaviour. In certain cases he may be suspended by the 
Governor, but he is removable from office only on an address from both 
Houses of Parliament. He is required to take an oath that he will faith- 
- fully perform his duties, and he is debarred from entering political life. 
We is endowed with wide powers: of supervision, inspection and audit 
jn regard to the collection and expenditure of public moneys and the 
manner in which the public accounts are kept. He exercises control over 
the issue of public moneys, and all warrants must be countersigned by him. 
Matters connected with the public accounts are subject to special or annual 
report to Parliament by him, and he may refer any matter to the Public 
Accounts Committee. 


Agent-General in London. 


The State of New South Wales is represented in London by the Agent- 
General. As official representative he works in close co-operation with 
the High Commissioner for Australia, keeps the Government informed of 
political and economic developments overseas, seeks to promote trade with 
the United Kingdom and other countries, and generally acts as the agent 
of the State in London, 


The office of the Agent-General is located at Wellington House, The 
Strand, London. 


Strate ELectroraL System, 


The electoral system is controlled by the Electoral Commissioner—who 
is charged with the administration of the Act and legal provisions relating 
to the registration or enrolment of electors, the preparation of rolls and 
the conduct of elections of the Legislative Assembly and of referenda 
under the Constitution Amendment (Legislative Council) Act. The 
Electoral Commissioner holds office for seven years and is eligible for 
reappointment. He may be removed from office only by resolution of both 
Houses of Parliament or through performing some disqualifying action 
laid down in the law. 


Franchise. 


The elections of members of the Legislative Assembly are conducted by 
secret ballot. Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for 
enrolment as electors when they have resided in the Commonwealth for 
a period of six months, in the State for three months, and in any sub- 
division of an electoral district for one month preceding the date of claim 
for enrolment. 


Persons are disqualified from voting who are of unsound mind or who 
have been convicted and are under sentence for an offence punishable in 
any part of the British Empire by imprisonment for one year or longer. 


Each elector is entitled to one vote only. Compulsory enrolment was 
introduced in 1921, and compulsory voting came into force at the elections 
of 1930. Joint electoral rolls are compiled for State and Federal purposes. 
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Electorates and Electors. 


The electoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed when- 
ever directed by the Governor. In the event of there being no direction 
by the Governor, a distribution must. take place after the expiration of nine 
years from the date of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made 
by a special commission of three persons, viz., the Electoral Commissioner, . 
the Government ‘Statistician, and the Surveyor-General. A redistribution 
was made in 1940. ; 


For the purposes. of the distribution it is prescribed by the Parliamen- 
tary Electorates and Elections (Amendment) Act of 1928 that the State 
must be divided into three parts, viz., the Sydney area, to which 43 seats 
are allotted, the Newcastle area 5 seats, and the country area 42 seats. 
Separate quotas of electors are determined for each area by dividing the total 
number of electors in the area by the number of electors. The number of 
electors in each electoral district at a redistribution must be within 1,200 of 
the quota. 


The following table shows certain particulars as to parliamentary repre: 
sentation for each year in which elections have been held since 1913. 
Similar information covering the period 1856 to. 1916 was published in the 
1981-82 edition of this Year Book at page 26:— 


Taste 17.—Parliamentary Representation in New South Wales, 
1918 to 1938. 


Number of Proportion of Total Average 
Year of Mernbers of Population | persons enrolled Number number of 
Etections, Legislative per Member. | to Total Popula- of Electors Electors per 
Assembly. tion. qualified to Vote. Member, 
per cent. 
1913 90 20,500 551 1,027,999 11,533 
1917 90 21,000 58°5 1,109,830 12,331 
1920 90 22,800 561 1,154,437 12,827 
1922 90 23,950 580 3,251,023 13,900 
1925 90 25,500 58°3 1,339,080 14,879 
3927 90 26.700 586 1,409,493 15,661 
1930 90 28,100 57.4 1,440,785 16,008 
3932 94 28,700 568 1,465,008 16,278 
1935 90 29,350 579 1,528,713 16,986 
1938 90 30,200 592 1,607,833: 17,865 


Women voted for the first time in 1904, and since that year practically 
the whole of the adult population has been qualified to vote. 


A member of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales is elected for 
each of the ninety electorates by a system of preferential voting. Voters 
must number the candidates in order of preference on the ballot-paper, and 
votes are informal unless preferences have been duly expressed for all can- 
didates. In counting votes, the candidate is elected who has secured an 
absolute majority of votes either of first preferences outright, or of first 
preferences plus votes transferred to him in due order of preference by 
excluding in turn candidates with the lowest number of votes and re-alloting 
their votes according to the next preference indicated. 


The following table shows the voting at the general elections of members 
of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales in 1927 and later years. 
In the 1980-31 issue of the Year Book similar particulars are shown regard- 
ing each election since 1894, when a system based on single electorates and 
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the principle of “one man one vote” was introduced. The number of elec- 
tors as stated represents the number qualified to vote:— 


Taste 18.—Voting at General Elections—Legislative Assembly 
of New South Wales. ‘ 


Contested Electorates. 


Electors 
Year of Election. ages Blectors Votes Recorded. Informal Votes. 
State), Enrolled, Number. |Percentage. | Number, |Percentage 
Men «| 714,886 | 706,816 { *591,820| *83°8 
1927 | Women ...|_ 694,607 | 687,988 | *558,957 | *81'2 
Total .../ 1,409,493 {1,394,254 |1,150,777 | 82°5 15,986 | 1°08 
Men wel 724,471 717,999 | 682,747 951 
1930 { Women «| 716,314 710,649 | 673,676 94:8 
Total ,..| 1,440,785 |1,428,648 |1,356,423 94-9 15,947 117 
Men eof 739,009 | 715,661 690,094 964 
19382 < Women ...| 725,999 _702,480 676,993 96 "4 7 
Total...) 1.465,008 |1,418,141 1,367,087 964 30,260 2°21 
Men tee 769,220 | 679,388 | 654,383 96°1 ° 
1935 j Women ...! 759,493 | 668.496 | 640,369 95°6 
Total...) 1,528,713 |1,347,884 1,294,752 958 39,333 2:92 
Men ve| 803,517 | 633,079 | 608,727 96'1 
1938 | Memen «| 804,316 | 635,901 606,767 95°4 
Total ...| 1,607,833 [1,268,980 [1,215,494 95°8 32,237 2°65 _ 


* Estimated, only partly recorded. 


The number of women enrolled in 1938 exceeded the number of men, but 
the number of women who voted at the general elections was the smaller. 


At general elections polling is conducted on the same day in all elec- 
torates. Polling-day is a public holiday from noon, and the hotels are 
closed during the hours of polling (8 a.m. to 8 p.m.). 


Electors absent from their districts are permitted to record their votes 
at any polling-place in the State, such votes being designated “absent 
votes.” Postal voting is provided for persons who are precluded from 
attendance at any polling-place by reason of illness or infirmity, being 
distant over 10 miles, or travelling. 


Since the elections of 1930 an elector, who is not enrolled or whose name 
has been marked as having voted, may in certain circumstances vote after 
making a declaration that he has not already voted. Votes recorded under 
this provision are known as “section votes.” 


The appended table shows the extent to which the franchise has beem 
exercised by absentee and other voters at general elections in recent years :-— 


Taste 19.—General Elections—Legislative Assembly of N.S.W.— 
Absentee and Postal Votes. 


Votes Recorded. 
(Contested Electorates). 1927, | 1930. | 1932. 10865, 1938, 


Absent Votes ... eos ef 64,871 97,958 87,578 92,583 98,535 
Postal Votes ... ee toe 95289 15,947 19,649 19,080 21,069 
“Section” Votes ... oes eos 6,757 3,513 2,975. 1,937 


All Votes te tee «/1,150)777 — |1,356,423 peee708 1,294,752, |1,215,494 
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State Parliaments. 


A. list of the Parliaments from 1889, when payment of members was 
instituted, up to December, 1918, appeared in the 1931-32 issue of this 
Year Book. <A list of Parliaments since 1913 is appended :— 


TaBLE 20.—Parliaments of New South Wales since 1912. 


43 te 
7 33 
aa Return of Writs. Date of Opening. { Date of Dissolution. Duration, 33 
vo 

a He 
23 | 23 and 29 Dec., yrs, mths. dys. 

1913* .., | 28 Dec. 1913...) 21 Feb. 1917...) ¢ 1 29 5 
24 10, 16, and 238 

April, 1917* ..... 17 April 1917...{ 18 Feb. 1920...) 2 10 8 4 
25 21 April, 1920...) 27 April 1920...) 17 Feb. 1922...) 1 10 23 3 
26 19 April, 1922...1 26 April 1922...) 18 April 1925+ | 3 0 0 5 
27 ; 20 June, 1925...) 24 June, 1925...) 7Sept., 1927... 2 2 17 5 
28 29 Oct., 1927...) B Nov., 1927...; 18 Sept., 1980...) 2 10 22 4 
29 21 Nov., 1930...] 25 Nov., 1930...)13 May,  1982...| 1 5 238 1 
30 | 30 June, 1932...) 23 June., 1932...) 12 April, 1935...) 2 9 20 4 
3b 10 June, 1935...) 12 June, 1935.,,| 24 Feb. 1938...| 2 8 12 4 
32 {26 April, 1938...) 12 April, 1938... 


*Under system of second ballot, where no candidate received an absolute majority of votes at first 
ballot. yExpired by effluxion of time. 

The normal duration of Parliament is three years. Unless previously 
dissolved Parliament expires by effluxion of time three years after the day 
prior to the original date of the return of the writs. 

On account of war conditions and the disturbed state of public affairs, the 
Legislative Assembly Continuance Act, 1916, was passed to provide for an 
extension of the term of the 23rd Parliament to four years. The Parliament, 
however, terminated after three years and sixty days. 


State Ministries. 


The various Ministries which have held office since 1918, together with 
the duration in office of each, are shown below. The life of a Ministry is 
not co-terminous with the life of a Parliament. Since 1856 when the 
present system was inaugurated, there have been forty-eight Ministries, 
but only thirty-two Parliaments. Up to 29th June, 1913, thirty-four 
‘Ministries had held office, 

Taste 21.—Ministries of New South Wales since 1913. 


Ministry. In Office. 
Number. Name of Premier and Party. From— To— 

35 Holiaan (Labour)... mes .. | 830 June 1913 |.15 Nov, 1916 
36 Holman (National) ... ve .. | 15 Nov. 1916 | 13 April 1920 
37 Storey (Labour) ved a we | 13 April 1920 | 10 Oct. 1921 
38 Dooley (Labour) we se we | 10 0ct, 1921 | 20 Dec. 1921 
39 Fuller (National) ne wid «| 20 Dec. 1921 | 21) Dec, 1921 
40 Dooley (Labour) ve va ..| 20 Dec. 1921 | 13 April 1922 
4] Fuller (National,* ... isi «| 13 April 1922 | 17 June 1925 
42 Lang (Labour) mM aa .. | 17 June 1925 | 26 May 1927 
43 Lang (Labour)t ves aa «| 27 May 1927 | 18 Oct. 1927 
44 Bavin (National)* —.., nee w. | 18 Oct. 1927 3 Nov. 1930 
45 Lang (Labour) We Pes eh 4Nov. 1930 | 18 May 1/32 
46 Stevens (National)* ... sas .. | 16 May 1932 | 11 Feb. 1935 
47 Stevens (United Aust.)*~  ... «| 11 Feb, 1935 5 Aug. 139 
48 Mair (United Aust.)* i . | 5 Aug. 1939 t 


*And Country Party. t Reconstruction, } In Office. 
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Cost or Srarr ParuiaMENtaRY GovERNMENT, 
The following statement shows the cost of State Parliaimentary Govern- 


ment in New South Wales during recent years. 


local government are not included :— 


Expenses of Federal and 


TABLE 22.—Cost of State Parliamentary Government. 


Head of Expenditure. | 1915-16, | 1925-26, | 1935-36, | 1958.99 | 1939-40. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Governor— 
Salary ... . es aa{ 5,000 5,000} § 4,259 5,000 5,000 
Salaries, etc., of ‘Staff... ane e| 3,549 4,028 2,720 8,306 3,781 
Other expenses se uae wel 1,547 1,946 3,554 5,825 3,353 
10,096 10,973: 10,533) 14,181] 12,134 
Executive Council— _- — ———|— 
Salaries of Officers... vee 570 337 445 427 
Other expenses ae a 333 38 47 58 
903 375 492 485 
Ministry— ——__]-—_—_— — 
Salaries of Ministers ... aie «| 11,040 23,420] 16,924) 23,420] 23,420 
Other ... fe Sea et | 5,244 1,078 6,365 1,457 1,689 
16,284 24,498] 23,289] 24,877| 25,109 
Parliament— = — 


Legislative Council— 
Salaries of President and Chair- 
man of Committees wf 1,220 
Railway passesfor Members .:.) 6,070 
Legislative Assembly— 
Salaries of Speaker and Chairman 


of Committees aise we) 1,740 
Allowances to Members* ee| 40,335 
Railway passesfor Members ...| 10,387 
Postage for Members... «| 1,770 


Both Houses—Joint expenditure— 
Standing Committee on Public 


1,900 1,611 2,050 2,038 
15,906) 11,301) 11,666 


2,790 2,056 2,790 2,790 
67,417| 52,392) 68,668 
17,462] 18,012) 18,554 19,276 

2,700 2,699 2,685 2,692 


8,966]. se aoe 


2,145 592 697 702 
8,269] 7,470] 8,909] 8,631 
2,64) 2,622 3,165] 3,185 
942 911] 1,080 980 
23,616} 22,107; 28,077, 27,502 
6,189] 4,741! 4,976 5,526 
13,562| 9,487| 9,204, 13,186 
5,478| 7,413] 14,888] 12,291 


174,783| 143,314; 176,909| 180,244 


| 


2,104 2,100 2,479 2,463 
8,195 3,182 2,500 8,340; 


Works— 
Remuneration of Members ...| 3,599 
Salaries of Staff and contin- 
gencies... w.| 2,626 
Salaries of Reporting Staff included 
Library—Salaries of Staff in 
Contingencies... “ other” 
Other Salaries of Staff ... below, 
Printing—Hansard bay v| 6,689 
Other Se wt 14,967 
Other Expenses ... ee 24,490 
113,893 
Electoral— — 
Salaries ... ese vee ef 1,128 
Contingencies aes tee | 56,491 
57,614 


Royal Commissions and SelectComniittees| 4,114 


10,299 5,282 4,979} 10,803 


7,790 7,110} = 11,321 6,579 


Grand Total... one £! 202,001 


Per head of population ave e| 28. 2d. [1 


229,246] 189,903] 232,709} 235,354 


8, 11°7d.| Is. 5'1d.| 1s. 8'4d.| 1s. 8:4d. 


* Excluding salaries of Ministers, Speaker, and Chairman o. 
Governor, £1,463, 


f Committees, § Governor, £2,796; Lieut.~ 


} Includes Liqour Referendum, £30,244, 
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In the case of some items of expenditure included above there is not a clear 
line of demarcation between costs incurred in respect of parliamentary 
government and the costs of ordinary administration. This applies particu- 
larly to the salaries and expenses of ministers of the Crown who fill dual 
roles as administrative heads and parliamentary representatives, and to 
the cost of Royal Commissions, which, in many cases, are partly administra- 
tive inquiries. In the absence of any means of dissecting the expenditure 
of this nature these items have been treated as incidental to the system 
of parliamentary government. On the other hand such factors as the costs 
of ministerial motor cars and the salaries of ministers’ private secretaries 
are omitted from account as appertaining mainly to administration. 


The foregoing statement does not, however, represent the total cost of 
parliamentary government in New South Wales, because it excludes the 
cost of the Commonwealth Government. During the year 41937-88 this 
amounted to £564,096 for the whole Commonwealth. It included the cost 
of general elections, and was equivalent to 1s. 8d. per head of population. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The federation of the six Australian States was inaugurated formally on 
ist January, 1901, for their mutual benefit in matters upon which it was 
agreed that joint action was desirable. A detailed account of the 
inauguration of Federation and the nature and functions of the Federal 
Parliament in their relation to the State was published in the Year Book 
for 1921 at pages 88-40 and 625. The broad principles of federation 
were:—The transfer of limited and defined powers of legislation to a 
Federal Parliament consisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
the former being a revisory chamber wherein the States are equally repre- 
sented, and the latter, the principal chamber, consisting of members elected 
from the States in proportion to their population; eomplete freedom of 
action for the State Parliaments in their own sphere; a High Court to 
determine the validity of legislation; and an effective method of amending 
‘the constitution. State laws remain operative in all spheres until superseded 
by laws passed by the Federal Parliament in the exercise of its assigned 
powers. State laws, however, are invalid only to the extent of their 
inconsistency with valid federal enactments. 


The Senate consists of 36 members, six being elected in each State. 


Tt is prescribed by the Constitution Act that the number of members in 
the House of Representatives shall be as nearly as practicable twice the 
number of senators. The number to be elected in each State is determined 
in the following manner: A quota is ascertained by dividing the number 
of people of the Commonwealth by twice the number of senators, then the 
number of the people of each State is divided by the quota. The result 
indicates the number of representatives for each State, one more member 
being chosen if on the division there is a remainder greater than one-half 
of the quota. It is provided also that at least five members shall be elected 
‘in each original State. The representation of the States may be adjusted 
in every fifth year. 

The number of representatives elected from the various States to the 
House of Representatives in 1987 and 1940 was as follows:—New South 
Wales, 28; Victoria, 20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 6; Western 
Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5. In addition, one representative of the Northern 
Territory was elected to attend and participate in debates without having 
the right to vote except on a motion for the disallowance of any ordinance 
of the Northern Territory or on an amendment of any such motion. 
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For the purpose of electing representatives to the Senate of the Federal 
Parliament, each State is treated as one constituency, returning six mem- 
bers each for six years, three of whom retire triennially. The members of 
the House of Representatives are elected for three years from single- 
member constituencies. The system of voting is preferential, and the 
electoral system is similar to that of the State. Compulsory voting was 
introduced in 1924, 


The voting at elections of members of the House of Representatives 
from New South Wales since 1913 is shown below. Details relating to 


_ elections prior to 1918 appear in the 1931-32 edition of this Year Book at 


page 32;— 


TaBLe 23.—General Elections—Federal House of Representatives— 
Voting in New South Wales. 


Electors Enrolled Porcentage of Votes Re- 
. (Contested Divisions Votes Recorded. corded to Electors Informal] Votes. 
only). Enrolled. 

Year, 

Men. Women. Men. Women. | Men. |\Women:| Total. | Number. nce m 
1913 554,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 | 312,703 | 73°13 | 64°85 | 69-28 | 22,262 3:10 
1914 491,086 | 429,906 | 351,172 ) 257,581 ) 71°51 | 59:92 | 66:10} 14,816 2°43 
1917 484,854 | 447,437 | 370,618 | 292,925 | 76:44 | 65°47 | 71:17} 19,874 2°98 
1919 527,779 | 508,129 | 385,614 | 308,183 | 73°06 | 60°65 | 66:97 | 26,517 3°82 
1922 517,388 | 498,209 ; 330,362 | 239,980 | 63°85 | 48°17 | 56°16} 25,823 4°53 
1925 640,533 | 627,214 | 581,678 | 563,215 | 90°81 | 89°80 | 90°31; 21,389 1'87 
1928 584,545 | 576,857 | 547,095 | 534,817 | 93°59 | 92°71 | 93°16) 52,229 4°83 
1929 624,068 | 614,550 | 591,438 | 583,007 | 94°77 | 94°87 | 94°82 | 33,158 2°82 
1931 722,480 | 710,672 | 689,905 | 671,786 | 95°49 | 94:53 | 95-01 | 48,824 3°59 
19384 771,456 | 759,973 | 739,222 | 728,090 | 95-82 | 95-80 | 95°81 | 48,801 3°33 
1937 744,004 | 742,827 | 720,032 | 717,384 | 96°78 | 96°57 | 96°68 | 33,052 2°22 


' At the Senate elections of 1937, the total number of votes cast in. New 


South Wales was 1,542,829 of which 186,841 or 8.87 per cent. were informal, 
Included in the votes cast were 1,392,516 ordinary votes, 25,867 postal, 
121,740 absent, 2,502 under section 121 (persons whose names were not on 
roll by reason of error, ete.), and 204 other declaration votes. The pro- 
portion of votes recorded to electors enrolled was 96.65 per cent. 


Feprerat Rererenpa. 


Analyses of the voting on federal questions submitted to referenda were 
shown in the 1921 edition of this Year Book at page 42, the 1926-27 edition 
at page 47, the 1931-82 edition at page 32, and the 1987-88 edition at 
page 33. 


Sear or Feperay GoverNMEnt. 

The seat of Federal Government is Canberra, for which a site was ceded 
to the Commonwealth by New South Wales, in. terms of the Constitution 
Act of the Commonwealth, which prescribes that the Australian Capital 
City shall be located in this State. The Federal Parliament commenced its 
yegular sittings at Canberra on 9th May, 1997. 
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DEFENCE. 


PON the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for 

the defence of Australia devolved upon the Federal Government, and 

the Parliament of the Commonwealth has paramount power to legislate for 

the naval and military defence of Australia, and for the control of the forces 

to execute and maintain the federal laws. The Constitution provides that 

the States may not raise nor maintain forces, but enjoins the Commonwealth 

to protect every State against invasion, and, on the application of the 

executive government of the State, against domestic violence. It is provided 

in the Defence Act that the citizen forces may not be called out nor utilised 
in connection with an industrial dispute. 


In terms of the Defence Act male citizens between the ages of 18 and 60 
years are liable for service in the citizen forces for home defence in time of 
war. Male citizens are liable also to undergo military or naval training 
between the ages of 12 and 26 years. 


The system of compulsory training was brought into operation on ist 
January, 1911, but was suspended in November, 1929, when the forces were 
reconstituted on the basis of voluntary enlistment. Universal training was 
commenced again in 1940. 


Mitirary Foross. 


Under the voluntary system men at ages 18 to 40 years were enlisted in 
the militia forces for a period of three years subject to re-engagement for 
further periods of two or three years until they reach the retiring age, 48. 
years. Youths under 18 years are organised in the senior cadet corps as 
(a) detachments affiliated with militia units, for which the age for enrol- 
ment is 16 or 17 years, or (b) detachments consisting of pupils attending 
approved educational establishments in which they may be enrolled when 
they attain the age of 14 years. 


A comparative statement of the training strength of the actual military 
forces is shown below; figures relate to the end of the year, except in. 1901, 
1918 and 1929 :— 


vee! 


Tasiz 24,—Military Forces in Training—Commonwealth and 
New South Wales. 


1901. 
“1 Mar, 


1918. 
30 June, 


1922. 
31 Dec. 


1929, 


Date; 1 Feb. 


1985. 1936, 1937, 1938. 


Commonwealth .,.| 28,886 | 34,637| 37,166] 47,031| 28,061 | 36,063 | 36,943 | 45,690 
New South Wales| 9,772 | 12,106] 14,561| 18,825} 10,844 | 13,016 |‘13,479 | 16,495 


~ 


i ; : { 
* Date of taking qyer the miljtary forces from States by Commonwealth. 
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Lhe following table shows the strength of the land forces in the Com- 
monwealth and New South Wales, classified according to the nature of 
service at the end of the years 1986 to 1938. 


TaBLE 25,—Military Forces—Commonwealth and New South Wales— 


Classification. 
Commonwealth, | New South Wales, 
Branch of Serviee. 

1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1936, | 1937. | 1988. 

Permanent Forces ar “Ke 2,082 | 2,319 | 2,795 785 950 | 1,152 
Militia Forces ane tn és 34,031 | 34,624 | 42,896 | 12,231 | 12,529 | 15,343 
Engineer and Railway Staff Corps 57 55 63 12 I 14 
Unattached List of Officers “5: 188 161 154. 67 55 43 
Reserve of Officers wa ves 5,389 | 5,358 | 6,247 | 1,884 | 1,862 | 1,887 
Chaplains ... ees tor oe 220 226; . 231 61 62 66 
A, A. M.C. Reserve aes or 1,466 | 1,484 | 1,4d4 531 611 531 
Total ... bes = ane 43,383 |44,177 | 53,829 15,571 . 15,980 19,036 


The strength of militia forces in New South Wales on 31st December, 
1938, was 15,348, and the senior cadets consisted of 4,119 in regimental 
detachments and 4,780 in educational establishments. 


Royal Military College. 


This college was established in 1911 at Duntroon, in the Australian Capital 
Territory, for the purpose of providing trained officers for the permanent 
forces. In January, 1931, the college was transferred to Victoria Bar- 
racks, Sydney, but was transferred again to Duntroon in February, 1987. 
Normally, candidates for admission to the college must be under the age 
of 20 years and have passed the requisite subjects at the public examinatious 
for intermediate or leaving certificates (or their equivalent) in the various 
States of the Commonwealth. Special provision is made, however, for the 
admission of members of the forces. 


Rifle Clubs. 

On the 30th June, 1989, there were 288 rifle clubs in New South Wales 
administered by the District Base Commandant, 2nd Military District, with 
a total membership of 12,276. In addition, there were 5 clubs administered 
by other Military Districts, and 16 miniature rifle clubs, having a member- 
ship of 489. Members of rifle clubs must fire an annual course of musketry 
of three different practices, but need not undergo drill. 

For the purposes of administration, the Military Board controls the activi- 
ties of rifle clubs. Government grants are made for the construction and 
maintenance of rifle ranges, prize meetings, efficiency, travelling, etc., and 
a quantity of ammunition is issued free to members, 


Rifle clubs form part of the Australian Military Force Reserve, and are 
linked with the various militia infantry battalions. 
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NavaL DeEFENcE, 


The naval defence of Australia. was undertaken by the Imperial Navy 
under agreement between the Imperial and Australian Governments until 
1918, when the Imperial squadron was replaced by Australian war vessels. 


In June, 1939, the Australian squadron in commission consisted of 4 
cruisers, 8 destroyers, 2 escort vessels, a boom defence vessel, a depot ship, 
and a sloop engaged on surveying duties; and in reserve, 2 cruisers, 2 
destroyers and a fleet auxiliary. 


At 80th June, 1989, the sea-going force consisted of 409 officers and 4,855 
ratings and the auxiliary services of 87 officers and 235 ratings. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of the personnel were Australians, the remainder being on loan 
from the Royal Navy. 


Reserves of officers and men for the Royal Australian Navy are provided 
from the following sources:—(a) Royal Australian Navy Emergency List, 
169 officers; (b) Royal Australian Fleet Reserve, 450 men; (c) Royal Aus- 
tralian Naval Reserve (Seagoing), 75 officers; (@) Royal Australian Naval 
Reserve, 244 officers and 8,869 men; (¢) Royal Australian Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, 176 officers and 50 men. 


Junior officers are trained at the Naval College, Flinders Naval Depot, 
where 65 cadet midshipmen were undergoing training in January, 19389. 
The general depot of the Navy is at Westernport, Victoria, where the 
more advanced training of petty officers and men and the training of the 
men on first entry are conducted, 


Arr DEFENCE. 


A Royal Australian Air Force for defence purposes was established as a 
separate branch of the defence system on 81st March, 1921, by proclamation 
under the Defence Act. It is entrusted with the air defence of Australia 
and the training of personnel for co-operation with the naval and military 
forces. In addition to Air Force Headquarters with representation in 
London, the force consists of a number of stations and establishments in 
various parts of the Commonwealth. 


Munitions Suppty. 


The Factory Board, consisting of a Controller-General, a consultative 
and two other members, is responsible, under the Minister for Defence, for 
the provision of armament, arms, ammunition, equipment and supplies and 
stores for the naval, military and air services of the Commonwealth. 


The Board controls the small arms factory at Lithgow, New South Wales. 
The factory was opened on Ist June, 1912, and is engaged in the manufacture 
of rifles and machine guns for land and air services. To 30th June, 1939, 
capital amounting to £786,384 had been invested in the small arms factory. 
At 30th June, 1939, there were 536 hands employed. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS IN THE HISTORY 


OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A brief historical sketch of New South Wales was published in the Official 
Year Book for 1929-30, at pages 40 to 52, and a chronological table of events 
in the history of New South Wales from 1770 to 1919 was published in the 
Official Year Book for 1919, at pages 1 to 8. This table is repeated below 
in a revised form as from 1901 with a continuation from 1920 to 1940. 


1901 


1902 


1903 
1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Federation of Australian Cvlonies—Interstate free-trade established— 
‘Industrial Arbitration Act (State)—Sydney Harbour Trust formed— 
Closer Settlement Act—Western Lands Act—Introduction of Pacific 
Islanders prohibited. 


Mt. Kembla Colliery Explosion (ninety-five lives lost)—-Women’s Franchise 
—Pacifie Cable completed—First sitting of New South Wales Arbitra- 
tion Court—Parliamentary Select Committee re Greater Sydney—First 
Federal Tariff, 


High Court of Australia inaugurated, 


Reduction of number of members of (State) Parliament from 125 to 90— 
Educational Reforms commenced—Patents, Trade Marks, ete., trans- 
ferred to Commonwealth—Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. ; 


Assisted Immigration veintrodueed—Children’s Courts instituted—Local 
Government (Shires) Act extending local government to whole State. 


Barren Jack (Burrinjuck) Dam authorised—Public School fees abolished 
—Sydney Central Railway Station opened. 


Invalidity and Accident Pensions—Telephone connected, Sydney-Melbourne 
~-Opening of blast furnace for manufacture of iron and steel at 
Lithgow—Medical inspection of School Children initiated—“ Harves- 
ter” Wage determined. 


Visit of United States (American) Fleet—Minimum Wage Act—Industrial 
Wages Boards constituted—Subventions to Friendly Societies Act— 
Yass-Canberra Federal Capital Site selected—Crown Lands Amendment 
Act (Conversions)—Cataract Dam completed—Private Hospitals Act. 


Fisher Library (Sydney University) opened—Old-age Pensions administra- 
tion transferred to Commonwealth—Pure Food Act. 


Mitchell Library opened—Referenda favouring transfer of State Debts to 
Federal Government and rejecting proposed States finance agreement 
with Commonwealth-—Australian Notes Act—Australian silver coinage 
issued—Saturday Half-holiday instituted in Sydney and the larger 
towns of N.S.W.—Workmen’s Compensation Act—Iederal Land Tax— 
Tnvalidity and Accident Pensions administration transferred to Com- 
monwealth—Arrival of “Yarra” and “ Parramatta,” first vessels of 
Australian Navy—Australian Penny Postage. 


First Australian Notes issue—Federal Referenda relating to monopolies 
and industrial legislation; proposals rejected—Federal Capital Site at 
Yass-Canberra transferred to Commonwealth—Compulsory defence 
training initiated—Murrumbidgee Irrigation Trust appointed—First 
wireless station (private) licensed for transaction of public business— 
Imperial Conference in London—Randwick wireless station transmitted 
messages over 2,000 miles—First section of North Coast Railway opened 
—-Flight of first Australian Aviator (W. I, Hart) from Sydney to 
Penrith. 


Bursary Endowment, Secondary HEducation—Murray Waters Agreement— 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Farms available, and irrigation eommenced— 
Commonwealth Bank (Savings Bank Department) established—Com- 
monwealth Maternity allowances—Sydney ‘Pennant Hills) Wireless 
Station opened, 
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1913 


1914 


AQIS 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 
1922 


1923 
1924 


1925 
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Federal Capital City named Canberra, and foundation stones laid—Visit 
of Dominions Koyal Commission—British Trade Commissioner's office 
established at Sydney—First elective Senate, University of Sydney— 
Arrival at Sydney (4th October) of Australian Meet, including battle 
eruiser “ Australia” and cruisers “Sydney” and ‘“ Melbourne ’’— 
Departure of (Imperial) Admiral King-Hall—First Cost of Living and 

. Living Wage Inquiry in Industrial Arbitration Court—Appointment 
of Interstate Commission—Commonwealth Bank commenced ordinary 
banking business. te: 


Norfolk Island transferred to control of Commonwealth Government— 
First Aerial Mail, Melbourne to Sydney, carried by M. Guillaux— 
Direct telephone, Sydney to Adelaide, opened—Murray Waters Agree- 
ment (Premiers’ Conference)—First Baby Clinic opened—State 
advances for homes initiated—RHuropean War—Expeditionary force of 
volunteers despatched to co-operate with Imperial forces—Austvralian 
Naval Unit transferred to direct Imperial control—Necessary Com- 
modities Control and Wheat Acquisition Acts—War Precautions Act. 


Australian Expeditionary Forces in action at Dardanelles and in Egypt— 
Iron and steel works opened at Newcastle—Conservatorium of Music 
opened—War census—Commonwealth Powers (War) Act—Common- 
wealth Income ‘l'ax—Wheat harvest marketed by Australian Govern- 
ments, 


Australian Expeditionary Forces in action in France—Liquor Referendum 
resulted in closing hotels at 6 p.m —Fair Rents Court established— 
Valuation of Land Act—Hight Hours Act (48-hours week)—Soldiers 
Repatriation Fund established—Military Serviee Referendum; proposal 
rejected—Registration of private schools initiated—Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law extended to all workers—Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme 
initiated. 


Transcontinental Railway opened—River Murray Waters Act in operation 
—Daylight Saving initiated and abandoned—Second Military Service 
Referendum rejected—Extensive industrial dislocation—lInterstate 
Commission Prices investigation—-War-time Profits Tax imposed. 


European War Armistice declared—N.S.W. Board of Trade constituted—- 
Women’s Legal Status Act passed—Commonwealth Repatriation 
Department created—Poor Persons Legal Remedies Act—Introduction 
of proportional representation at State Parliamentary elections. 


Peace signed between European Powers—State Housing scheme initiated— 
Influenza epidemic—Wheat Silos scheme initiated—First aeroplane 
flight, England to Australia (twenty-eight days) by Sir Ross and Sir 
Keith Smith—Commonwealth Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into basic wage and cost of living—Tirst Federal General Elections 
on preferential voting systen-—Federal Referenda; proposals to 
extend legislative powers and to provide for nationalisation of mono- 
polies rejected. 


Proportional representation and multiple electorates (State Parliament) 
—Profiteering Prevention Act—Control of Australian Note issue 
transferred to Board of Directors in Note Issue Department, Common- 
wealth Bank. 


Forty-four hour week introduced (State)—-Voluntary wheat pool inaugu- 
rated—-First direct wireless press message, England to Australia. 


Rural Bank established—Sydney Harbour Bridge Act—Conference of 
employers and employees (Sydney )—Reversion to 48-hour week (State). 


Agreement to extend certain Victorian Railways into New South Wales. 

Grafton-Kyogle-South Brisbane Railway Agreement—Migration Agreement 
with British Government on basis of £34,000,000 loan—Control of 
Australian Note Issue transferred to Commonwealth Bank Board. 


Main Roads Board established—Sydney Harbour Bridge commeneced— 
Broadeasting stations established—Compulsory voting at Federal elec- 
tions—Visit of American Pleat, 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 
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First section of City Underground Railway opened—Electrification of 
suburban railway lines commenced—44-hour week re-introduced— 
Widows’ pensions instituted—Workers’ Compensation extended—Sydney 
Branch of Royal Mint ceased operations. F 


First sitting of Federal Parliament at Canberra opened, 9th May—Com- 
mercial wireless communication established with England—Family 
Endowment instituted—Marketing of Primary Products Act—System 
of single seats and preferential voting introduced at State elections— 
Forty-four hour week (federal award, engineers)—Western railway 
opened to Broken Hill. 


Financial Agreement signed between Australian States—Loan Council 
created—Liquor Prohibition proposal negatived at referendum—Aero- 
plane flight, United States to Australia, by Kingsford-Smith and Uim— 
Aeroplane flight, England to Australia, in sixteen days (Hinkler)-— 
Visit of British Economic Mission. 


Protracted disputes in timber and coal-mining industries—Royal Com- 
mission on Coal Industry—Compulsory voting at State elections—Sus- 
pension of compulsory military training. 


Wireless telephone service to England established—Reversion to 48-hour 
week (ist July)—Transport Trusts appointed—Unemployment Relief 
Tax imposed—Aeroplane flight, England to Australia, in 104 days 
(Kingsford-Smith)—Acute economic depression—Moratorium Act— 
Prohibitive duties and embargoes placed on certain imports—Sales tax 
imposed—Brisbane-Kyogle railway opened. 


Forty-four hour week re-introduced (1st January)—Government Savings 
Bank of New South Wales suspended payment (22nd April)— 
Premiers’ Financial Agreement (reduction of expenditure)—Common- 
wealth Conversion Loan (internal debts £556,000,000)—-State Lottery 
initiated—New trade treaty, Australia and Canada—Government 
Savings Bank reopened and amalgamated with Commonwealth Savings 
Bank—Commonwealth wheat bounty—Flour “ tax” levied—Legislation 
for reduction of interest and rents—Commonwealth Court cut wages 
10 per cent. 


Sydney Harbour Bridge opened—Transport commissioners appointed to 
control transport services and main roads—Conflict between Com- 
mouwealth and State Government in reference to State’s failure to 
meet obligations resulted in dismissal of State Cabinet by Governor— 
Imperial Economie Conference at Ottawa—Clarence River bridge 
opened; final link Albury to Brisbane standard gauge railway— 
Farmers’ Relief Act passed—Oonversion Loan successfully completed 
in London—Industrial Commission reconstituted. 


Record wheat harvest—Recovery of wool prices—Economic depression 
passing into early stages of recovery—World Economie Conference in 
London—New Legislative Council elected—Further conversion loans 
placed in London—Census, 30th June, 1933—Railway fares and freights 
reduced—Family Endowment Tax abolished. 


Legislative Council re-constituted—Hume Reservoir completed—Reces- 
sion in wool prices—Federal Wheat Commission—New States Boun- 
daries Commission—Bread Inquiry—Visit of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester—Further successful conversion loans (London)—Revival of 
building industry—Berriquin irrigation scheme launched—England- 
Australia Air Mail inaugurated. 


Silver Jubilee of King George V—Visit of Japanese Goodwill En- 
voy—Sydney County Council (Electricity) formed—Loss of Sir 
Charles Kingsford Smith over Bay of Bengal—Partial recovery of 
wheat and wool prices—State industrial undertakings (brickworks, ete.) 
sold—Federal Banking Commission appointed. 


Death of H.M. King George V—Further conversion loan in London— 
Commonwealth imposed import quotas on certain commodities—Sharp 
rise in wheat prices—Construction of, final section of City railway re- 
started-—Abdication of H,M, King Edward VIII and accession of H.M, 
King George VI. ° , 
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1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 
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Federal Aviation and Marketing Referenda, 6th March-—Coronation of 
HLM. King George Vi—Imperial Conference in London—Common- 
wealth Court’s “basic wage” (including prosperity loading) adopted 
for State awards—Scheme initiated to encourage home building by 
co-operative societies, 


150th Anniversary of foundation of Australia—British Empire Games in 
Sydney—Empire Producers’ Conference in Sydney—National Health 
and Pensions Insurance (Commonwealth) Act passed—HEimpire Ait 
Mail Service (England-Australia) Scheme commenced—British Common- 
w rial Trade Conference in London 
-——City of Parramatta proclaimed; 150th Anniversary of Settlement— 
Flour “Tax” levied; proceeds for wheat farmers. 


Detience Measures-——National Security Act—National Register and Wealth 
Census—National Insurance Scheme postponed—Aerial Survey flight 
over Indian Ocean (flying boat “Guba’”)—Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court adopts 44 hours as standard week—War with Germany (3rd 
September)—LEmergeney measures for control of exchange transac- 
tions, provention of profiteering, ete.—Imperial purchase of wool, 
butter, cheese, meat, eggs, metals, canned and dried fruits—Federal 
wheat "pool. 


Australian Expeditionary Forces in Palestine and England—Empire Ait 
Training Scheme—Australian Ministers appointed to United States 
and Japan—General Coal Mining dispute—Graving dock at Sydney 
commenced—Stabilisation of prices of Commonwealth Government 
securities—Co-ordination of public works under Australian Loan 
Council—Tasman Air Service inangurated—Petrol rationing—Petrol 
from shale at Glen Davis, 
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POPULATION. 


The Census. 


The number and characteristics of the population of New South Wales 
have been ascertained by census enumerations at intorvals since 1828. 
Regular musters were held during the first forty years of the existence 
of the colony, and the first actual census in 1828 was followed by census 
enumerations in 1838 and 1886 and then at intervals of five years until 
1861. Thereafter a census was taken at intervals of ten years until 1921. 
For reasons of economy, the census due in 1981 was postponed until: 80th 
June, 1933, and the date of the next census has not yet been fixed. 


The successive censuses up to 1901 were taken under the authority of the 
State Government, but upon establishment of the Commonwealth the 
census became a Federal function. The first Australian census taken 
under Commonwealth control was. in 1911. 


Intercensal. Estimates. 


In the periods between census enumerations the population is estimated 
at quarterly intervals. The factors causing variation in the population 
therefore require that a careful system of record be maintained 
whereby natural increase and net migration may be gauged ac- 
curately. The compulsory registration of births and deaths ensures 
reliable information as to the natural increase, and the records of arrivals 
and departures, although defective in some respects in the past, are now 
considered to be reliable. 


Tup GrowtH or Porunation 1y New Sourn WaAtss. 
From 1788 to 1856, 


- The growth of the population of New South Wales, between 1788 and 1856 

is traced on page 228 of the Official Year Book for 1922, and the area and 
population at each territorial readjustment are shown on page 1 of this Year 
Book. 


From 1861 to 1939, 


With the exception of the territory ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1911 and 1915, New South Wales (including Lord Howe Island). 
has occupied its present boundaries since 1859. The regular census 
enumerations furnish a connected summary of the growth of population 
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since that date as shown in the following table, with the latest estimate 
made subsequent to the census :— F 


TaBLE 26.—Population, 1861 to 1939. 


Increase in Population since 
Nuinber of Pen ee Number of 
Year. Population. Population. Persons per 
(Census Average Sie. 
1861=100). | Numerical. |Proportional. Annual Rate. 
CENSUS RECORDS.t 
per cent. | per cent. 
1861 350,860 100 168,436* 92°55* 6°76* 112 
1871 502,998 143 162,138 43°36 3°67 1:62 
1881 749,825 214 246,827 49:07 4:07 2:42 
1891 1,127,137 321 377,312 60°32 416 3°63 
1901 1,355,355 386 228,218 20.25 1:86 4°37 
1911 1,646,734 469 291,379 21°50 1:97 5°32. 
1921 2,100,371 599 453,637 27:65 2°46 6°79 
1933 2,600,847 741 600,478 23°83 1:76 8-41 
DstimavTEe. 

31 Dec., 2,770,348 790 169,501 | 6-52t | 0:98 8:95 
1939. 

*Since 1851, + Census dates were between 31st March and 7th April from 1861 to 1921, and on 

30th June, 1933, ¢ Since Consus of 1933. 


Aboriginals are excluded from the population shown above, but the number 
of aboriginals enumerated at various dates is shown in Table 42 of this 
Year Book. 

The population of the Australian Capital Territory is excluded in 1911 
and subsequent years. 

There was a steady growth of population until 1891. This growth was 
especially marked between 1851 and 1861, when the gold discoveries were 
attracting eager fortune-hunters from other parts of the world and many 
remained as settlers. After the gold rushes had ceased, the growth 
of population proceeded at a slower rate, but though neither the average 
annual rate of increase nor the proportionate increase of that period was 
attained again, the actual numerical expansion in later periods has been 
greater. Indeed, the lull which occurred in the growth of population 
during the sixties developed gradually into a period of increasingly rapid 
expansion after 1871, and the next twenty years were, from a relative point 
of view, a time of unexcelled development. This expansion, however, came 
to an end when the trade boom ended in the commercial crisis of the early 
nineties. 

During the twenty years 1891 to 1911 there was little progress in the 
development of population, the reasons being the commercial and indus- 
trial stagnation which followed the crisis of 1893, and the heavy decline in. 
the birth rate which lowered the rate of natural increase. State assisted 
immigration had been suspended in 1885, except for the families of those 
already assisted to immigrate, and was not resumed until 1905. 

A new period of prosperity began early in the twentieth century, and 
the full weight of the trade revival was felt in the period 1911 to 1921, when 
the tide of population turned more definitely in favour of the growth of the 
State. Despite the effects of the war of 1914-1918 in diminishing the birth- 
rate, in temporarily stopping immigration, and in causing an exodus of men 
of reproductive ages, many of whom did not return, and despite the losses 
occasioned by the influenza epidemic of 1919, the decade showed a greater 
relative expansion than either of its two immediate predecessors, and by far 
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the greatest average annual numerical increase on record. From 1921 to 
1923 the volume of immigration was restricted, and the growth of popu- 
lation depended mainly upon natural increase. Immigration, however, was 
substantial in the five years 1924 to 1928, but in 1929 the decline which began 
in 1928 was continued, and with the advent of the severe depression there 
was an appreciable loss of population by emigration in 1980 and 1931, In 
‘subsequent years the annual gain by migration was small. At the same 
time natural increase was diminished by a decline in the birth rate. 
(See Tables 61 and 68.) ; 


The average annual rate of increase in population has diminished from 
2.46 per cent. (1911 to 1921) to 1.76 per cent. (1921 to 1933) and to 0.98 per 
cent. (1938 to 1989). 


The estimated population at the end of each year and the mean popula- 
tion for each year since 1929 are shown in the following table. 


Taste 27.—Population, Annual and Mean, 1929 to 1939, 


Estimated Population at 31st December. Mean Population, 
Year. 

Males. Females. Total. ae ee Sat ee 
1929 aoe 1,283,241 1,236,452 2,519,693 2,503,026 2,484,071 
1930 arr 1,294,419 1,251,934 2,546,353 2,532,289 2,518,553 
1931 wa 1,302,893 1,263,421 2,566,314 2,555,871 2,544,691 
1932 oa 1,315,003 1,276,728 2,591,731 2,579,741 2,567,639 
1933 woe 1,324,839 1,288,680 2,613,519 2,601,782 2,590,840 
1934 site 1,335,123 1,301,080 2,636,203 2,623,560 2,613,063 
1935 aon 1,344,339 1,313,327 2,657,666 2,645,575 2,634,353 
1936 te 1,355,493 1,326,243 2,681,736 2,667,839 2,656,512 
1937 aes 1,368,506 1,342,233 2,710,738 2,694,679 2,680,730 
1938 noe 1,379,962 1,355,733 2,735,695 2,721,196 2,708,833 
1939 _ 1,396,224 1,374,124 2,770,348 2,749,134 2,733,936 


Sources or Increase Since 1861. 


The following statement shows the extent to which natural increase and 
net immigration have contributed to the growth of the population in New 
South Wales during each intercensal period since 1861 in comparison with 
the six and a half years 1933 to 19389. 


TasLr 28.—Natural Increase and Immigration, 1861 to 1939. 


Numerical Increase. | Average Annual Rate of Increase, 

Period. Net ; Net | 
Natural. Immigration. Yotal, Natural. Immigration.| Total, 
per cent. , per cent. ; per cent, 
1861-1871* ... 106,071 46,067 152,138 2-68 1-24 3:67 
1871-1881* ... 139,722 107,105 246,827 2:48 1:95 4:07 
1881-1891* ... 204,664 172,648 377,312 2:44 2:09 4:16 
1891-1901* ... 230,669 | (—) 2,451 228,218 1:90 —) -02 1:86 
1901-1911* ... 250,140 41,239 291,379 1-71 30 1:97 
1911-1921* .., 318,945 134,692 453,637 1:79 “17 2°46 
1921-1933§ ... 377,321 123,155 500,476 1:36 47 1:76 
1933-1939T ... 136,163 33,338 169,501 79 19 98 
1861-1939 ... 1,763,695 | 655,793 2,419,488 2-31 1:35 2-66 


* Period of 10 years, § Period of 124 years. + Period of 64 years 
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Natural increase hag been by far the greater factor in the growth of 
population in New South Wales since 1861. In spite of the fall in the 
tate of natural increase the average annual addition from this source 
jnereased up to 1921. The subsequent decline is illustrated in Table 29. 
There are further details of the natural increase on page 90. 

Immigration has intermittently provided considerable additions to the 
population, although in the period of seventy-two years between the cen- 
suses of 1861 and 1933, the net immigration amounted to only 622,455 or 
about one-quarter of the total increase. Immigration proceeded rapidly 
until 1886 when it declined so heavily that between 1892 and 1904 the 
State actually incurred a net loss of more than ten thousand inhabitants. 


_ Thereafter the rate of increase due to migration was very variable; there 


was considerable gain in the years 1907, 1911 to 1914, and 1924 to 1928, 
then the average annual inflow of migrants became very small. - 


Sources of Increase, 1921-19389. 


The sources of increase in population in New South Wales (exclusive 
of aboriginals of full blood) during each year since 1921 were as follows. 


TaBLe 29.—Natural Increase and Immigration, 1921 to 19389. 


Numerical Increase. Annual Rate of Incrense. 
Year 

Natural. |omiettion.| Tota | Natural. |aaoniyration,| Total 

per cent. per cent. per cett, 

y921 eee 34,610 5,358 39,968 1°65 26 1:91 
1922 ... ase 36,004 13,823 49,827 169 65 2°34 
1923... vice 33,021 8,341 41,362 1:52 38 1:90 
1924 ... aay 32,870 17,274 60,144 1:48 "78 2°26 
1925. ... ais 33,793 15,524 49,317 1:49 68 217 
1926... sha 30,957 23,381 54,338 1:33 1-01 2:34 
1927. ... ees 31,090 25,887 56,977 1:81 1:09 2:40 
-1928 ... ee 32,184 17,340 49,474 1:32 ‘71 2:03 
1929 ... ae 28,089 8,475 36,564 1-13 B4 1-47 
1930... ii 30,898 | (—) 4,233 26,660 1-23 (—) 17 1-06 
1981 ... ‘and 26,451 | (—) 6,490 19,961 104 | (—) -26 18 
10982... an 23,552 1,865 25,417 92 ‘07 99 
1983... eid 21,873 | (—) 85 21,788 84 (—) :00 *B4 
1934 ... .| ° 19,861 2,823 22684 ‘716 ‘ll “87 
1035... sae 20,129 1,334 21,463 ‘76 05 ‘8h 
1936... sas 21,817 2,253 24,070 +82 08 90 
1937... oo 22,262 6,740 29,002 83 25 1:08 
1988 .. 0a, 21,214 8,743 24,957 718 ‘14 192: 


1939 .., ra 21,188 18,465 34,653 “78 “49 1:27 


(—) Denotes an excess of Departures over ‘Arrivals. 


Net immigration grew rapidly though irregularly from 1921 until 1927, 
then a decline set in and there was a loss by emigration in 1930 and 1981. 


. Ihe decline was arrested in 1982, but subsequent gains have been relatively 


small. A plan commenced in 1937 to encourage an inflow of migrants by 
the provision of assisted passages ‘was interrupted by the outbreak of war 
in 1939, 
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The increase in net immigration in 1989 was due mainly to the move- 
ment of defence forces, 


POPULATION AND ANNUAL.INCREASE, 1860 TO 1939. 
Ratio Graph. 
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eh and 1,000 Natural Increase. 


(4) In 1916 there was a decrease of 8,711 in the population owlng to the déepaftiire of ‘troops 
and the curve fell bélow ‘the limits of the graph. 


The diagram Js a ratlo graph. The vertical acale is logarithmic, and the curves rige and fall according 

to the percentage of increase or decrease, Actual numbers are shown by means of the numbers atthe 
ae side of the graph. 
The natural increase in 1922 was numerically the greatest on record, 
though proportionately it wag considerably below that of former years. 
After 1922 the number began to decline rapidly, due mainly to a shafp 
drop in the number of births, although in several years, notably 1926 
and 1929, there was an increase in the number of deaths and natural 
jnéyeaso was very sniall. The natural increase in 19384 was the lowest 
recorded since 1885, excepting 1898 and 1903. There was some improve- 
ment in the next three years due to an increase in births, but it was not 
‘sustained in 1988 and 1939. 


The rate of natural increase fell below 1 per cent. for the first | time in 
1932, and there was further decline to .76 per cent. in 1934 and 1935. 
It was slightly higher in the next two years, then declined to .78 per cent. 
in 1938 and 1939. 
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The total rate of increase in the population in 1931 was the lowest annual 
rate since New South Wales has been within its present boundaries, except 
in 1915 and 1916, when large numbers of troops were transferred overseas. 

In 1939 the effect of normal civilian migration was obscured by the 
migration of defence forces. 

Details of migration to and from the State are shown on later pages. 


Distripution or PoPuLatIoN. 


The population of New South Wales is preponderantly urban and indus- 
trial. At the 31st December, 1939, the city of Sydney contained 89,070 
persons in a small area surrounded by an extensive group of suburbs with 
1,218,820 inhabitants, making a total of 1,302,890 dwellers in the metro- 
polis. Then scattered throughout the State are 110 municipalities, with 
a total population of 602,410; of these, 11 municipalities in the County of 
Cumberland contained 53,240 persons, and the large mining and indus- 
trial centres of Greater Newcastle, Broken Hill, Wollongong, Cessnock 
and Lithgow, 191,400 inhabitants; leaving 357,770 in 94 rural towns 
incorporated as municipalities. Distributed over the remainder of the 
State—99.3 per cent. of its area—are 865,048 persons, of whom about 
one-third live in unincorporated towns of 500 persons or more. Only 
19,320 live in the unincorporated portion of the Western Division, which 
covers 40.5 per cent. of the area of the State. 

The distribution of population at the 81st December, 1939, together 
with the proportion in each division and the average population per square 
mile, are shown in the following table :— 


TaBLE 380,—Distribution of Population in Areas, 1939. 


Area Population 
(including {excluding full blood Abor|givals), 
Division. Harbours, 
Rivers and Total Proportion in Average 
Lakes). 7 each Division | pertq. mile, 
sq. miles. per cent. 
Sydney .. his wee sits 5 89,070 3:2 17,814-0 
Suburbs of Sydney sag ie ais 241 | 1,213,820 43:8 5,036°6 
Metropolis... ba 246 | 1,302,890 47-0 5,296-3 
Greater Newcastle ae pe wi 36 117,050 42 3251-4 
Other Municipalities 
Population 10,000 and over ig 158 193,350 7-0 1,223°7 
Pr 5,000 to 9,999 iss 197 101,560 37 5155 
below 5, 000 age oes 1,499 190,450 6:9 12771 
Country Shires.. : ».| 181,873 835,510 30:1 4-6 
Western Division (Part unincorpor- 
ated) eae iis vat 125,383 19,320 ‘7 2 
Lord Howe Island sae e rr 5 165 ‘0 33°0 
Migratory* a ahs ene 4 _ 
Harbours and Quarantine ¢ |. es 36 oe 
—— 
Total, New South Wales ...} 309,438 | 2,770,348 2,770,348 | 100-0 
*Shipping and railway travellers. t Portions not included within Municipal or Shire boundaries, 


The population of the metropolis, with the residents of adjoining areas 
who derive their livelihood in the city, represents approximately one-half 
of the total population. About one-fifth of the people reside in the larger 
towns including the industrial centres at Newcastle and Wollongong- 
Port Kembla. Less than one-third of the population live in the rural 
districts. 
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The density of population in the metropolitan area of Sydney is 5,296 
persons per square mile, whilst in the similar, though smaller, area of 
Greater Newcastle the density is 8,251 per square mile. That part of 
County Cumberland which is outside the metropolitan area has a density 
of 111 and the northern coalfields adjacent to Newcastle has an average 
of 64 per square mile. The balance of the Coastal division, where the 
principal industry is dairying (but including the mining and the industrial 
population of Wollongong-Port Kembla), supports an average of nearly 
18 persons per square mile; the most populous portion is the North Coast 
with an average of nearly 15. In the Tablelands division where mixed 
farming, mining and industrial activities are carried on, the density 
averages 6 persons per square mile, This average is influenced by the 
average of almost 9 in the Central Tablelands where there are mining and 
industrial activities. The Western Slopes (mixed farming) has a density 
of nearly 6, but in the Plains division, which is for the greater part 
beyond the western limit of commercial wheat growing, the density is only 
2.3 persons per square mile. These areas (from coast to plains) constitute 
the Eastern and Central land divisions of the State and the average 
density therein is 14.9 persons per square mile. i 


The extensive Western Division is likely to remain sparsely settled 
unless means are found to overcome the natural disability of a low average 
rainfall. At Broken Hill (near the far western border) rich silver lead 
deposits support the third largest town in the State. The remainder of 
the division is under sparse pastoral occupation, and has an average 
density of only one person to every 5 square miles. 


The average density of population in New South Wales i is 9.0 persons per 
square mile, F 


Urban and Rural Population. 


The population of New South Wales, in common with that of most 
other countries of the world, tends to congregate in metropolitan and 
urban centres. This is illustrated by comparative statistics recorded 
at the censuses of 1911 to 1933 which are published in the 1938-39 issue 
of the Year Book at pages 47 to 52 and the censuses of 1891 to 1921 
at page 236 of the Year Book of 1922. 


Mechanisation and increasing efficiency tend to restrict employment in 
the rural industries, and the consequent diversion of rural population to 
industrial centres may be regarded as a natural phenomenon. The: 
redistribution of the population of New South Wales which has occurred. 
in recent decades is probably, in large part, attributable to such cavses. 
as these, and to the extent that this is so, it is a consequence of the 
economic development of the State. 


THE PorvuLaTION oF THE METROPOLIS, 


Until 31st December, 1928, the metropolis (for statistical purposes) 
included the City of Sydney, forty municipalities, the Ku-ring-gai Shire: 
(proclaimed a municipality 1st November, 1928), and the islands of Port 
Jackson, embracing ean area of 181 square miles. On ist January, 1929, 
the municipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, Granville, Lidcombe, and Parra- 
matta were added, and the area embraced by the metropolis was 233 square 
miles. On Ist January, 1933, the boundaries of the metropolis were 
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further extended to include the municipalities of Dundas, Ermington and 
Rydalmere, and the Pitt and Merrylands wards of Holroyd municipality, 
so that the metropolitan area now embraces. all municipalities shown 
in, the following table. This is the area to which the population and vital 
statistics of the metropolis refer. It measures 246 square miles and the. 
population was 1,302,890 as at, 3lst December, 1939. 


. An extended metropolitan area wag defined in Schedule Four. of the 
Local Government Act, 1919. Apart from some minor differences, in the 
houndaries, it coincides with the, metropolis already described, except that 
part of Holroyd municipality is excluded and the shires of Sutherland 
and Warringah and portion of Hornsby Shire are included. These shires 
contain centres of population more or less suburban in character, and a 
large proportion of their inhabitants gain their livelihood in the city. 
The. shires of Hornsby, Sutherland and Warringah contain approximately 
443. square miles and the population was 58,750 as at 31st December, 1939. 


The following statement shows the population of each municipality 
within the present boundaries of the metropolis, and of the extra- 
metropolitan shires, at the censuses of 1911, 1921, and 1933, and at 31st 
December, 1939, excluding shipping and full blood aboriginals. . 


Taste 3i—Population of Metropolitan. Municipalities, 1911 to 1939. 


Population at Census— 31st December, 1939. 


Propor- 
tional —— 
Munlipaity, ae autauiea (Se 
1orl. i021, anes: 1938, Population: of Persons 
per acre, 
per cent. 
City of Sydney 112,921 104,153 88,308 —) 22 89,070 | 27-66 
Taner Industrial — 
Paddington 24,317 26,364 24,674 1 24.020 | 57:05 
Redfern 24,427 23,978 18,834 —) 23. 17,580 | 43-51 
Waterloo 10,072 11,199 11,659 16 11,420 | 13-81 
Alexandria 10,128 9,793 9,018 -) ll 8,480 8:07 
Mascot 5,836 19,929 14,363 146 15,620. 7:03 
Botany 4,409 6,214 8,287 88 8,880 4:10 
St. Peters 8,410 12,700 12,584 49 12,540 | 13-90 
Erskineville 7,299 7,553 6,645 |(—) 9 6,280 | 33:76 
Newtown 26,498 28,168 25,290 /(-) 5 24,650 | 651-35. 
Darlington 3,816 3,651 3,053 |(—) 20 2,790. | 51-67 
Glebe 21,943 | 22,754 | 19,874 |(-) 9] 19,110 | 36-89 
Annandale 11,240 12,648 12,205 9} - 11,760 | 33°99 
Leichhardt 24,254 29,356 30,209 25 30,190 | 26-14 
Balinain 32,038 32,104 28,272 |(—) 12 27,740 | 28:39: 
Total vo) 214,682 237,411 224,937 5 221,060 | 18:87 
Tilawarra -Bankstown—- 
Marrickville 30,653 42,240 45,385 48 46,220 | 24:47 
Rockdale 14,095 25,189 39,123 178 42,250 8-28 
Bexley 6,517 | 14,746 | 20,539 218) 22,390 | 11,72 
Kogarah 6,953 | 18,226 | 30,646 341 | 33,580 | 6:99 
Hurstville 6,533 13,394. 22,663 247 25,460 416 
Canterbury 11,335 37,639 79,050 597 84,230 | 10-20: 
Finfield 3,444 8,530 14,782 329 15,280 9:13, 
Bankstown 2,039 10,670 25,384 1,146 28,400; 1; a8 
Total 81,569 170,634 277,572 240 297,810 6.08 
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TaBLeE 31.—Population of Metropolitan Municipalities, 1911 to 1939— 


continued, 
81st rete 
Population at Census— P “qpor _....,,1989. , 
Municipality. = et Increase| __ ; Average, 
eds 0 Sag | OR ences Poe 
. at. ry 
1911, | 1921, | 1933. P) per acre. 
per 
Inner Westervn— , cent. ; fen 
Petersham one 21,712 26,236 | 26,041 24 27,540 3240 
Ashfield a 20,431 33,636 | 39,356 93 | 41,030 | 20-09. 
Drummoyne 8,678 | 18,761 | 29,216 237 | 30,900 | 15:80 
Burwood sas 9,380 15,709 | 19,373 107 20,160 18-23 
Strathfield wae 4,046 7,594 | 12,147 200 13,130 TI5 
Homebush wee 676 1,622 3,189 372 3,290 516 
Concord or 4,076 11,013 | 23,213 470 24,370 9-11 
Total as 68,999 | 114,671 | 153,434 | 199 | 160,420| 14-46 
Outer Western — ie ; . zy 
Lidcombe aie 5,418 10,522 | 17,379 221 17,990 - 3-44 
Auburn 46 5,559 13,563 20,114 262 20,670 7-98 
Granville oo 7,231 18,328 19,718 173 20,860 G17 
Parramatta a 12,465 14,594 18,076 45 19,660 8°64 
Holroyd* ss ¥2,082 | 4,626 | 8,426 305 | 9,230 | 4-19 
Total ar +s.| 82,755 66,633 | 83,713 166 88,410 541 
Northern— ane pe ; i ; 
Manly... ie wl 10,465 18,507 23,259 122 25;860 8-34. 
Mosman ... caf «| 13,243 20,056 23,665 79 25,150 11-68 
North Sydney .... | 34,646 48,438 49,752 44 52,100 20-61 
Willoughby... _....| 18,086 | $8,067 | 42,511 | 226| 46,180] 8:37 
Ku-ring-gai vee «| 9,458} 19,209 | 27,931 195 32,400 1-56 
Lane Cove a ws} 38,306 7,592 15,138 358 16,370 6538 
Hunter’s Hill... «s| 5,013 7,300 8,989 79 9,720 6-86 
Ryde. =o. S| 5,281 | 14,854] 27,861] 428] 30,970, 4-44 
Bastiwood weve 968} 2,133] 3,025] 212] 3,810] 1-12 
Dundas ... 1,136 8,528 ‘6,017 431 6,690 2°46 
se ca and “Rydal. 
moere., .| 1,716 1,981 2,364 38 2,480 1-22 
Total dah .-.| 98,268 | 171,660 | 230,512 136 | 251,230 476 
Eastern— 
Vaucluse ote ee} — 1,672 3,727 7,205 3381 8,210 10-30 
Woollahra 418 «| 16,989 25,439 34,727 104 38, 820 20:59 
eH Waverley ads es! 19,8381 36,797 56,902 182 62,490 28-60 
| Randwick 66% «| 19,463 50,841 78,957 306 85,370 10-01 
Total 10% one 57,055 116,804 | 176,791 205 | 194,890 14:55 
Total, Metropolis Propert 667,149 971,866 |1,235,267 85 {1,302,890 8-27 . 
Hornsby Shiro ue vnf 8,901 | 15,287] 22,596 | 154] 24,430 19 
Sutherland Shire ide vat = =2,896 7,705 13,525 367 16,120 | 18 . 
Warringah Shire vis oe 2,823 9,643 16,054 469 18,200 28 
Total, Metropolitan and 
pcapeeaye ues 681,769 1,004,801 |1,287,442 89 |1,361,640 3-09 


* Pitt and Merrylands Wards only. t Hatimated. 
$1988 Boundarles—for previous changes see text, page 47. 


The population of the metropolis is not distributed evenly. At the 31st’ 
December, 1989, the City of Sydney and the inne* industrial suburbs 
occupying only 9.5 per cent of the area of the metropolis, ‘contained 238.8 
per cent of the inhabitants. In two-fifths of this area the dénsity of’ the 
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population ranged from 26 to 57 persons per acre. On the other hand, 
the density of the outlying: suburbs is little more than one or two persons 
to the acre, but considerable development is taking place in these areas. 

The population of most of the. suburbs in the inner industrial area is 
either stationary or diminishing as dwellings are being replaced by indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. Improved transport facilities have 
also tended to a movement of population from the more congested areas to 
the less thickly populated suburbs. Whereas the population in the City of 
Sydney and the inner industrial suburbs decreased by 9 per cent. between 
1921 and 1939 there were proportionate increases in the other. groups of 
suburbs, viz.:—Inner western 40 per cent., northern 46 per cent., outer 
western 56 per cent., eastern 67 per cent., Illawarra-Bankstown 75 per 
cent., and extra metropolitan 80 per cent. 

The population in the city and eight of the nearest suburbs,} decreased 
by more than 5,000 between 1911 and 1921, and by more than 33,000 
between 1921 and 1933, representing a total decrease of nearly 16 per 
cent in the twenty-two and a quarter years. On the other hand, the 
aggregate population of the outlying suburbs of Bankstown, Canterbury, 
Concord, Dundas, Ryde, Homebush, Lane Cove, Kogarah, Vaucluse, 
Enfield, Randwick, increased from 59,381 in 1911 to 168,237 in 1921 and to 
811,442 in 1983 or by 424 per cent. in the twenty-two and a quarter years. 
Despite this marked growth, the density of population in these suburbs in 
1939 was only 5.7 persons per acre, compared with 28.7 persons per acre in 
the city and the eight adjacent suburbs. On the whole, Sydney has a very 
low average density of population as compared with other cities of the 
British Empire (see Table 83) and there is ample room for a very great 
increase without creating undue congestion. If a population of about 
4,000,000 persons were accommodated within the present metropolitan 
boundaries it would not raise the density above the existing average in the 
inner suburbs, viz., 6 dwellings to the acre and 4.8 persons per dwelling. 

The population of the metropolis proper, excluding aboriginals and ship- 
ping, at each census since 1861, is shown in the following table, together 
with the proportion which the metropolitan population bears to that of the 
whole State. The latest estimate made subsequent to the census is also 
shown :— 

TaBsLe 32.—Population of Metropolis, 1861 to 1939. 


Increase during 


Population, Proportion 


Interval, Proportion 

Date. id ci sae Aen 
Mates. | Females, Total. | Numerical. araper Population.) of State. 

Crensus Rrcorps. 

per cent. percent, per cent. 
Tth April, 186]; 46,550 | 49,239 95,789) 41,865*| 77:64* | 48°60 27:'3 
2nd »,  187)| 66,707 | 70,879 | 137,586] 41,797 | 43°63 48°50 27°4 
3rd »» 1881] 112,768 | 112,176 | 224,989} 87,363 | 63°49 50°13 30°0 
5th », 1891) 193,753 } 189,580 | 383,333] 158,394 | 70°42 50°54 34:0 
31st March, 1901| 236,018 | 245,812 | 481,830} 98,497 | 25°69 48°98 35°6 
8rd April, 1911) 305,728 | 323,775 | 629,503) 147,673 | 30-65 48°57 88'2 
4th ‘5 192]| 433,492 | 465,567 | 899,059) 269,556 | 42-82 48°22 42°8 

60th June, 
1933 (a) 531,902 | 585,982 |1,117,884| 218,825 | 24:34 47°58 43°0 
(b) 591,104 | 644,163 | 1,235,267] 336,206 | 37-41 47°85 475 
Estimate. 
ist December, 

19389 (6) 621,010 | 681,880 |1,302,890} 67,6234| 5:479 | 47°66 47:0 


‘Since 1851. (a) Same area as fn 1921, (b) Area as extended on 1st January, 1933, 
{| Since Census of 1933. For details of changes in boundaries, see page 47. 


f Annandale, Balmain, Glebe, Erskineville, Newtown, Redfern, Darlington and Alexandria. 
} Leichhardt, Ashfleld, Marrickville, Petersham, Balmain and Paddington, 
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To permit of more accurate comparison with previous censuses the 
figures for the 1983 census have been shown on the basis of the past,and 
present boundaries. 


The tendency for population to concentrate in the metropolis was very. 
marked in the period from 1871 to 1921, but between 1921 and 1933 it 
slackened appreciably. 


Since 1891 the proportion of females in the metropolis has increased, so 
that at the census of 1983 there was an excess of four females in every 
hundred of the population. 


The following comparison shows that Sydney is the third largest city of 
the British Empire :— 


TABLE 33.—Population of Principal Cities of British Empire. 


Latest 
Census. Estimate. 
City, 
iS eens 
‘4 ; umber o ; 
Year, Area, [Population persons Year, |Population. 
per acre. 
Acres, 
London Saeed sree or il 

tive County) . 1931 74,850 | 4,897,003 58:7 1988 | 4,062,800 
“Outer Ring”... _ uae ...| 1931 368,605 | 3,806,939 10:3 1938 | 4,637,200 
Greater London ed bis a v-| 1931 443,455 | 8,203,942 18-5 1938 | 8,700,000 
Sydney Bat aad iia aS {| 1933 156,149 | 1,235,267 7-9 1939 | 1,302,890 

Calcutta ia us bine one «| 1931 39,040 | 1,485,582 38-1 oS ea 

Bombay dee age _ Baty «| 1931 15,360 | 1,161,383 756 aa ie 
Glasgow 56 baa eae eb vee} 1931 89,725 | 1,088,417 27-4 1989 | 1,131,600 
Melbourne a dite ie: oe vf 1933 125,926 991,934 7-9 1939 | 1,046,750 
Birmingham ... sik File wee ve} 1981 51,147 | 1,002,608 19-6 1938 | 1,041,000 
Montreal ied wed was ae ef 1931 29,920 818,577 27-4 1939 900,000 
Liverpool ats ai ake ‘ne «| 1931 24,795 855,688 34:5 1938 827,400 
Manchester... ae _ aie wf 1931 27,257 766,378 28-1 1938 732,900 
Toronto te sa a an «| 1031 21,760 631,207 29-0 1938 648,309 

Madras aa re fie ase ef 1931 18,624 | 647,280 84:8 ee ee 


The population of the capital cities (including suburbs) of Australia 


is shown below :— ; 


TABLE 84.—Population of Capital Cities of Australia, 1911 to 1939. 


Population.* 


Census. Census 
i Census, 1933 
A 1911, 21, : 0 
Metropolis, at 1933 : bis Eetneten 
Census. ae orton ‘Average 4 a. 
© Popw mber, 
Total. | ‘Total. | ‘ota. | tion of | Xumber | ~To39, 0" 
Whole 
State, | Per Acre, 
acres. per cent. 
Sydney wae 156,149 | 665,067+) 967,240}| 1,235,267) 47°5 79 1,302,890 
Melbourne .,. 125,926 | 588,971} 766,465} 991,934) 54:5 79 1,046,750 
Brisbane... 246,400 | 139,480} 209,946; 299,748] 31°6 1:2 326,000 
Adelaide ... 102,987 | 189,646; 255,375) 312,619] 53°8 3:0 322,990 
Perth ae 119,520 | 106,792) 154,873} 207,440) 47:3 17 224,800 
Hobart fal 54,890 39,937| 52,361 60,406, 26°5 il 65,450 


*Excluding aboriginals and Shipping. t+ Population within the area embraced by the 1933 boundaries, 
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Tue Towns.or New Sourn WALss. 


The largest town outside the metropolis is Greater Newcastle with a 
population of 117,050 dependent mainly on coal-mining and the iron and 
steel industries. A similar though smaller industrial centre is developing 
in the Wollongong-Port Kembla district where. the population is 39,290 
(Municipalities of Wollongong and North Illawarra and Shire of Central 
Tlawarra), The only other town with a population exceeding 25,000 is 
the silver-lead mining town of Broken Hill with a population of 28,300. 
Goulburn, the centre of thriving farming districts with a population of 
15,380 is the fourth largest town. Cessnock the fifth and Lithgow the 
sixth largest town outside the Division of Cumberland, are dependent. on 
coal-mining, Apart from the centres in the County of Cumberland 
dependent upon the city, but including those already mentioned, there 
were at the census. of 1933, only eleven country towns with a population 
exceeding 10,000; thirteen, including one in a shire, between 5,000 and 
10,000; and twenty-eight, including seven in shires, between 3,000 and 
5,000, 


The following table.is a comparison of the populations at the last five 
censuses of. the towns which had more than 3,000 inhabitants at the end 
of 1939. They are listed in the order of numerical importance at that 
date. Aboriginals and shipping population are not included. 


Taste 35.—Population, Principal Towns of N.S.W., 1891 to 1989, 


Population. 
Municipality. ; 
Census Census Census Census Census Estimated 
1891. | 1901. | 1011. 1921. | 1933, Dec., 1039 
SS - ; 1 

Sydney and Suburbs* _ ...} 383,333 } 481,830 | 629,503] 899,059 (1,235,267} 1,302,860 
Greater Newcastle «| 49,910 53,741 54,603 84,372 | 104,485.| 117,050 
Broken Hill ae «| 19,789. 27,500 30,972 26,337 26,925 28,300 
Wollongong oA vel 38,041 3,545 4,660 6,708 11,408 17,340 
Goulburn ... vee | 10,916 10,612 10,023 12,715 14,849 15,380 
Cessnock§ ais Sie 203 165 5,102 9,340 | 14,385 14,5620 
Lithgow ... ane «| 38,865 5,268 8,196 13,275 13,444 14,190 
Lismore ... ue wel 2,925 4,378 7,381 8,700 11,762 13,230 
Wagga Wagga ... 4,696 5,108 6,419 7,679 11,631 13,120 
Maitland (Kast and West) 10,214 10,073 11,313 12,008 12,329 12,740 
Albury... ies 5,447 5,821 6,309 7,751 10,543 11,630 
Bathurst .., ie vel = 9,162 9,223 8,575 9,440 10,413 11,080 
‘Tamworth 4,602 5;799 7,145 7,264. 9,913 10,990 
Grafton & Grafton § Sth. 4 4,445 5,147 5,888 6,077 8,651 10,410 
‘Orange. 5,064 6,331 6,721 7,398 9,634 10,390 
Dubbo... aay wef 8,551 3,409 4,452 5,032 8,344 | 8,820 
Armidale ... aiid wf 8,826 4,249 4,738 §,407 6,794 7,200 
‘Katoomba... AY w| 1,692 2,270. 4,923 9,055 6,445 7,040 
Parkes... rr wl 2,449 3,181 2,935 8,941 6,846 6,340 
‘Casino eee ote wf = 1,486 1,926. 3,420 3,455 5,287 6,200 
Inverell ... one wl 2,584 3,293 4,549 4,360 5,805 6,060 
Forbes ae one wef 38,011 4,294 4,436 4,376 5,355 5,790 
‘Glen Innes ane we| 2,532 2,918 4,089 4,974 5,352 5,510 
Cowra tee ove wef 1,546 1,811 3,271: 3,716 5,056 5,460 
Kempsey ... Me wef 2,194 2,329 2,862 3,613 4,824 5,410 


Taree sis on div 716 871 1,205 1,765 4,581 5,160 


Tor reference notes see page 63. 
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Taste 85.—Population, Principal Towns of, N.S.W., 1891 to 1989— 


continued, 
Population. 
Municipality. 
Census | Census Census Census Census | Estimated 
1891, 1901, 1911. 1921, 1933. Dec,, 1039, 
Cootamundra ig veel 2,026 2,424 2,967 3,581: 4,683 4,920 
Moree ‘ies a of 1,143 2,298 2,931 3,020 4,355 4,880 
Murwillumbah{ ... sas 492 772 2,206 2,861 3,895 4,580 
Wellington eis wef 1,645 2,984 3,958 3,924 4,320 4,530 
Junee wee aa o| 1,682 2,190 2,531 3,560 4,213 4,370 
Young ove one eu) 2,746 2,755 3,139 3,283 4,011 4,370 
Narrandera ae «| 1,815 2,255 2,374 2,985 4,119 4,350 
‘Temora ... eee vee 915 1,603 2,784 8,048 3,823 4,340 
Queanbeyan o% weal = 1,262 1,219 1,273 1,825 4,019 4,340 
Mudgee... ova wn 2,410 2,789, 2,942 3,170 3,993 4,180 
Gunnedah eee veel 1,362 1,910 3,005 2,664 3,591 4,170 
Penrith* .., aoe we 3,099: 3,539 3,682 3,604. 3,911 4,130 
Singleton ... vee we] 2,595 2,872 2,996 3,270 3,668 3,830 
Gosford** ... ue eee 685 751 tt tt it 3,770 
Deniliquin cee a] 2,273 2,644 2,494 2,660 3,192 3,490 
Windsor* ... ii w{ 2,083 2,039 3,466 3,808 3,247 3,480 
Muswellbrook... o 1,298 1,710 1,861 2,152 3,287 3,460 
Narrabri ... sae on 1,977 2,286 2,514 2,358 2,911 3,390 
Hay sew cee ae 2,741 8,012 2,461 2,572 3,156 3,330 
Nowra on : oe 1,705 1,904 1,884 2,202 2,978 3,240 
Ballina... ee i 1,084 1,819 2,061 2,768 3,042 3,210 
Bowral... ate ae 2,258 1,752 1,751 2,620 3,005 3,160. 
Corowag§ .., at eae 1,171 2,046 2,063 2,387 2,757 3,100 
Yass tee “i ane 1,770. 2,220 2,136. 2,502 2,866 3,040 
* In. County Cumberland. + Area extended since previous census. t Area slightly oxtended 
in 1938, | Incorporated 1902 ** Tncorporated 1936. Previously a municipality from 


1886 to 1908. §&. Incorporated 1926 and distric’ enlarged. tf Grafton South incorporated 1896, 

tt Population of area within present municipal boundary is not available. §§ Incorporated 1903. 

In addition to the. municipalities shown above, there are a number of 
relatively large towns not incorporated as municipalities, including those 
situated in, the extra-metropolitan shires of Hornsby, Sutherland’ and 
Warringah with populations more or less dependent upon the. city. 
At the census of 30th June, 1933, they were:—Hornsby, 5,068; Cronulla, 
3,156; Sutherland, 3,148; Deewhy, 3,080. Those situated in the country 
were—Kurri Kurri, 6,341; Cardiff, 8,482; Weston, 3,346; Thirroul,; 3,151; 
Portland, 3,082; and Corrimal, 3,042.. The foregoing list excludes munici- 
palities with extensive areas and those which: embrace more than one 
distinct locality. 


The population, of the larger towns has grown at.a fairly uniform rate 
since 1891 and some towns have shown rapid. increase. Newcastle after 
twenty years of slow progress, has made rapid headway since 1911, largely 
on account of the growth of its manufacturing industries. The growth of 
the rural: towns of. Lismore, Wagga. Wagga, Albury, Dubbo, Taree and 
Queanbeyan, and the mining and industrial town of Wollongong; in the last 
intercensal: period; has been marked. The other rural towns have main- 
tained: a steady growth throughout, but fluctuations in the silver-lead. 
mining indtstry—due largely to derangement of the markets of, the 
svorld—has. arrested the growth. of Broken Hill, where the population 
at the census. of 1933. was 4,000: less. than in, 1911, Lithgow, a coal- 
mining and partly a manufacturing town, continued: to grow rapidly. 
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until 1927, when the population became stationary owing to slackness 
in the coal-mining industry and the gradual removal of the ironworks 
to Port Kembla. This movement has been reflected in a considerable 
increase in the population of Wollongong. By 1921 Goulburn had 
developed, after twenty years of stagnation, into the leading town of 
the interior not dependent on mining, and still occupies that place. 
Katoomba, a tourist centre 60 miles from Sydney, grew rapidly between 
1901 and 1921. The population shown above for 1921 and jprevious 
years includes tourists, but for 1933 and 1939 it represents substantially the 
resident population only, 


Sex Distrmvrtion. 


As is the case in most of the younger countries, the population of New 
South Wales contains a surplus of males over females, although in older 
countries females are usually the more numerous. 

The distribution of the sexes at each census from 1871 to 19383 was as 
follows :— 


TaBLE 36.—Sexes of Population, 1871 to 1933. 


Distribution of Population in Sexes (excluding aboriginals). 


Census. Number. Proportion, Male 
Females, 
Males. Fomales, | Males. | Females, 
per cent. per cent, 
1871 274, 842 228,156 54°64 45°36 123 
1881 410,211 339,614 54°71 45°29 123 
1891 609,666 517,471 54°09 45°91 ls 
1901 710,264 645,091 52:40 47°60 110 
1911 857,698 789,036 52:08 47:92 109 
1921 1,071,501 1,028,870 51:01 48:99 104 


1933 1,318,471 1,282,376 50°69 49°31 103 


The disparity in New South Wales is brought about by the operation of 
several factors. The development of the colony was first stimulated 
by the “ gold rushes” and later depended on the pastoral and mining in- 
dustries. This, combined with its remoteness from the Old World, led to 
far greater immigration of men than of women. In later years the pre- 
dominance of males among immigrants tended to increase the disparity 
between the sexes, On the other hand, the higher rate of mortality among 
males renders the natural increase of females the greater, despite the excess 
of male over female births, As a consequence the excess of males 
diminished, and the diminution was hastened by the war of 1914-1918, |, 
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The effects of these forces are clearly seen in the following table, which 
shows the excess of males in each quinquennial age group at each census 
from 1891 to 1933 :— = 


TaBie 37.—Masculinity of Population at Various Ages, 1891 to 1933. 


Excess of Males. Males per 100 Females, 
Age Group. ‘ ee Ee 
1891. 1901. 1911, 1921, 1983. || 1891. | 1001, | 1011. | 1024, | 1933, 
Years, 

O- 4... «| 2,285) 1,755] 3,140; 3,718} 4,757|| 103 | 102 | 103 | 103 | 104 
6-9 .., .-| 1,535] 2,243; 2,017; 3,144] 3,769) 102 | 103 | 102 | 103 | 103 
10-14 ... oes 975) 1,485) 1,138 2,732 3,255}) 102 | 102 | 102 | 103 | 103 
15-19 ... .[(-) 224(-) 313) 1,966) 1,774) 2,913)/ 100 | 100 | 102 | 102 | 102 
20-24 ... vee] 4,408](~)2,370 4,464 (~)5,420 3,561]; 108 96 | 105 94 | 103 
25-29 ... weet 12,910 230, 4,040 (-)3,794; 5,094)) 128 | 100 | 106 96 , 105 
30-34 ... ...| 15,356] 5,899) 4,332) 4,058) 1,903] 142 | 112 | 107 | 105 | 102 
35-39 ... «| 13,010] 10,742) 4,413! 3,851](-)5,467]| 148 | 126 | 109 | 105 94 
40-44 .., «| 9,132] 11,494, 7,485; 4,610) 1,867]/ 142 | 1384 | 117 | 107 | 102 
45-49 .., «| 8,293] 9,337) 9,055} 3,996) 5,025/| 145 | 139 | 124 | 108 | 106 
50-54 .., .{ 7,858] 6,288] 9,381! 6,648) 4,586]| 154 | 133 | 131 | 116 | 107 
55-59 ... «| 5,876] 4,258} 6,639/ 6,843] 1,549]/ 155 | 128 | 132 | 120 | 103 
60-64 ... | 4,798} 4,541] 3,671] 5,283} 1,054]/ 163 | 137 | 122 | 119 | 103 
65-69 ... | 2,060] 38,768] 2,356) 3,606} 1,659]/ 142 | 141 | 118 | 120 | 105 
70-74 ... «| 1,338! 2,570] 2,026! 1,013) 1,145]/ 187 | 149 | 124 | 108 | 105 
75-79 ... wee 934 734, 1,416 268 83]/ 149 | 126 | 127 | 104 | 101 
80-84 ... sie 415 309 496 35](-) 412]| 147 | 120 | 122 | 101 93 
85 andover ... 199 122\(-) 60)(-) 52|/(-) 604]! 150 | 118 94 97 80 

Not stated ... 898) 2,072 687 418 368]/ ... on tee 
Total ...... 92,052*| 65,164*| 68,662) 42,631] 36,095] 120 | 110 | 109 | 104 | 103 


* Full blood aboriginals are excluded throughout, and half-caste aboriginals in a nomadic state 
are excluded in 1891 and 1901. 


The censuses of 1861 to 1881 disclosed an excess of males at ages from 
the early twenties onwards. This was maintained by the greater net 
immigration of males than of females, especially in the period up to 1891. 
At the census of 1891 the excess was apparent from age 25, but more 
especially from age 30, and the higher ages reflected tthe cumulative 
effects of earlier migration. After 1891 migration had no appreciable 
effect on the population for twenty years and when it again became pro- 
minent it was on a relatively lower scale than before. As a result the 
excess masculinity apparent in 1891 at ages 25 and over is noticeable at 
each succeeding census at progressively later ages, while the greater male 
mortality at higher ages was beginning to assert its influence, By 1991 
the masculinity in each age group was assuming a more natural and stable 
order. The excess of females at ages 20 to 29, in that year, was the result 
mainly of the loss of men at the war and the excess of male deaths in the 
influenza epidemic of 1919, a further factor ‘being the immigration of 
war brides. The effect of this disturbance was still apparent in the age 
group 30-44 years at the 1983 census, and the equalising effect of the 
greater male mortality after middle age was more apparent. 


The numerical increase in the excess of males at the earlier ages is due 
principally to an increase in the annual number of births until about 1928, 
and the masculinity reflects the average masculinity of births, which 
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varies between 104 and 106 males per 100 femalés, and the higher death 
rate among male infants. At these early ages migration has little effect 
and a natural order is observable in ages under 20 throughout ‘the whole 
period reviewed in the table. 


Age QonstituTIon or THE PoruLaTion. 


As in many other countries, the average age of the population of New 
South Wales is increasing. Although variations in the age constitution 
have been due, in part, to immigration and the loss occasioned by war 
and epidemics, the greatest factors in this State are the steadily decreas- 
ing birth rate and an increase in the average duration of life. 

The following table shows the number of persons in quinquennial age 
groups as recorded at each of the last two censuses, exclusive of full- 
blood aboriginals. 


Taste 88— Age Constitution of Population, 1921 and 1933. 


4th ‘April, 1921. 30th June, 1933. | ae 
‘Age Group. a ar ~ 
Males. | Fémales.| Total, Males, | Females.) Total. Total, 
Yeara. 
0 4 sf 121,520) 117,811] '239,340| 117,281) 112,524) 229,805 |( —) 9,686 
5- 9 ies «.{ 118,284! 115,140} 233,424) 127,800) 124,041] 251841 18,417 
10-14 igs ...| 104,166) 101,434) 205.600) 126,664) 123,408} 250,073 44,473 
15-19 ins ...| 88,476] '86,702) 175,178} 123,438; 120,525) 243,963 68,785 
20-24 .. -.| 83,333] ‘88,753 172,086} 116,312) 112,751] 229,063 56,977 
25-29 iat | 87,361; 91,155) 178,516] 105,279) 100,185) .205,464 26,948 : 
30-34... ...) 92,215] 88,157] 180,372] 93,247) 91,344; 184,591 4,219 
35-39. «| 79,737, 75,886) 165,623) 87,139} 92,606) 170,745 24,122 
40-44, --| 66,785, 62,275] 129,060] 91,077) 89,210) 180,287 51,227 
45-49 Lie oe 64,723) 60,727) 105,450) 85,401) 80,376) 165,777 60,327 
50-54. «| 49,235) 42,587] 91,822! 69,000) 64,414) 133,414 41,592 
55-59 | 41,877} 35,084) 76,911] 50,674, 49,125 99,799 22,888 
60-64 4.5 we © 88,694; (28,411) 62,105} 42,648) 41,589 84,232 22,127 
65-69 ... ...[ 21,737; 18,181] 39,868) 33,452] 31,703! 65,245 | 26,377 
10-94 uae pats 13,030; 12,017} 25,047] 23,996) 22,851 46,847 | 21,800 


75-719 ae ist 7,698 7,430) 15,128) 13,351) 13,268 26,619 11,492 
80-84. ove 3,402 3,367; 6,769] 5,511 5,923 11,434 4,665 
86 and over i 1,680 1,632 3,212] 2,380) 2,993 5,382 2,170 
Not stated bee 2,639, 2,221 4,860 3,817 3,449 7,266 2,406 


Total [1,071,501 


1,028,870 2,100,37111,818,47111,282,376| 2,000,847 | 600,476 


* Minus sign (—) denotes decréase. 


To eliminate a tendency to mis-statement at certain ages, and to 
distribute the unstated ages, the recorded figures have been subjected to a 
process. of graduation or smoothing. The resultant graduated number. 
of persons at each age at the censuses of 1921 and 1933 is. shown on pages 
#71 and 872 of the “Statistical Register” for 1935-86, 
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The séx distribution of the population at various ages is analysed in 
Table 87. 

The changing age constitution of the population is illustrated in the 
following table, which shows the proportion of persons recorded in quin- 
quennial age groups at each census since 1861 and as estimated at 30th 
June, 1939, 


TasLe 39.—Age Distribution of Population, 1861 to 1939. 


Proportion per cent. of Total Population. 


Age Group. Census. Tstimate, 


1861, 1871, | 1881, | 1891, | 1901. 1911, 1921, 1983. 1939. 

Years. ; 7 
0-4 16-22 | 16:30 | 14-84 | 14-66 | 11-75 | 12:26 | 11-40] 8-86] 805 
5-9 12:10 | 14-02 | 13:22 | 12-76 | 1229 | 1027] 1141] 9-71] 7-94 
10-14 10:38 | 11.47 | 11-81 | 10-92} 11-95 | 9:59] 9-79] 964} 9°08 
15-19 9-77 | 848] 10-11 | 9-62} 10-44 | 10-01] 837] 9-41) 9:23 
20-24 9-69 | 841 | 9-95 | 985] 941 | 1038] 822] 8-83] 88h 
25-29 10:00 | 867] 808 | 945) 831) 908] 8653] 792] 8-47 
30-34 780 | 755 | 676} 786} 7:34] 7-58) 862] 712] 7-62 
35-39 582} 656] 619| 599! 695 | 6461 743] 693| 6-76 
40-44 574 | 616 | 528 | 475 | 580} 5-76 | 617) 695} 6-44 
45-49 417 | 361] 418] 404] 424) 6514{ 6:04] 639] 6-45 
50-54. 339 | 3:54| 3:27] 333] 3:33) 423} 439] 514] 5:96 
55-59 181 | 226] 2:00 | 243] 259 | 206] 367] 3:85] 4-84 
60-64 V71 | 1:86 | 1-85) 181] 214 | 222] 297} 3:25) 3-48 
65-69 64| 97] 111 | 106] 165) 1-73 | 190] 251} 2-75 
70-74 43 | -72| -74| 77] 96!) LI7| 120) 181) 1-99 
76-79 g| -25| -35| -42| 48) -78| +72] 103) 1-26 
80-84 5 io| 26 \{ ‘29| 26] 30) 32] 44) 62 
85 and aveal Diy se Ill 09} 11) 13 | 15 | BL | 2s 
Total _ ...} 100°00 [100-00 1100-00 | 160-00 | 100-00 [100-00 [100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 
Under 15 | 38°70 | 41-79 | 39:87 | 38-34 | 35-99 | 32-12 { 32-30 | 2821 | 28-07 
15-64 59:90 | 66-08 | 57-67 | 59-13 | 60-55 | 63-82 | 63-41 | 65-79 | 68:06 
65 and over, 1:40] 213] 246] 253 | 3-46 | 406] 429| 600[ 6-87 
2landover! ft | 48:06} 48-02 | 49-93 | 51-62 | 55-77 | 67-57 | 60-55 | 63-08 


+ Not available, 
1861-1911 calculated from total population inctuding aboriginals; 1921 and 1933 excluding aboriginala, . 


The age constitution of the population in 1861 was rendered abnormal 
by the large influx of persons in early manhood during the gold rushes of 
the preceding decade and by the large number of births in the preceding 
quinquennium, but, thereafter, as the result of a more steady growth of 
the population, it became more uniform. The birth rate commenced to 
decline steadily in 1864, ‘and although the effect of this influence was 
offset to some extent by the arrival of immigrants, its extent is indicated - 
by the decline in the proportion of children at ages under 10 years at each 
census. The decline in the birth rate, accentuated as it was in the years 
immediately preceding the census of 1933, culminated in an actual loss 
of numbers in the age group 0-4 years in 1938, as shown in Table 38. The 
loss was confined to ages under two years, which declined by 12,994, 
representing the difference in the number of births in the two years 
preceding the censuses of 1991 and 1933. The other three single ages in 
the group increased slightly to reduce the loss in the group to 9,585. * 
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During the period of sixty-eight years from 1871 to 1939, the proportion 
of children under 15 years of age to the total population fell from 41.8 
per cent. to 25.1 per cent., and-the proportion of aged persons over 64 years 
of age and of persons at what may be called the productive ages (15 to 
64 years) increased considerably. The proportion of persons of dependent 
age, viz., those under 15 years and over 64, decreased from 43.92 per cent. 
in 1871 to 31.94 per cent. in 19389. 

The proportion of adults in the population has grown very steadily 
since 1881. 


ConsuGaL ConDiITION or THE PoPULATION. 

The proportion of married persons in New South Wales at the census 
of 1933 was considerably more than one-third of the population, being 
39.58 per cent., as compared with 37.4 per cent. in 1921 and 33.5 per cent. 
in 1911. The population (exclusive of aboriginals) at the census of 1933 
arranged according to conjugal condition, was as follows:— 


TaBLe 40.—Conjugal Condition of Population, 1933, 


Number. Proportion, 
Conjugal condition. Males, Females, Total. Males. | Females, Total. 
Wever married— per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Under age 15...| 371,745 | 359,974 | 731,719 28°29 28:13 28°21 
Age 165 and over| 386,919 311,619 698,538 29°44 24°36 26°93 
Married ... ...| 512,886 513,786 | 1,026,672 39°03 40°16 39°58 
Widowed ... | 37,488 88,171 125,659 2°85 6°89 4°85 
Divorced ... ie 5,179 5,895 11,074 0:39 0°46 0°43 
Not stated... aM 4,254 2,931 7,185 age ses ite 
Total ... ... {1,318,471 |1,282,376 | 2,600,847 100-00 100°00 100°00 


The persons never married constituted 55.14 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, but of these 731,719 (or 28.21 per cent. of the population) were under 
the age of 15 years. The males over the age of 15 years who had never 
been married numbered 386,919, and females 311,619. The proportion of 
married to persons over the age of 15 years rose from 49.2 per cent. in 
1911 to 55.1 per cent. in 1921, but declined to 54.9 per cent. in 1933. 


The proportion of males and females in each group as recorded at each 
census from 1861 to 1933 is shown below :— 


Taste 41.—Proportionate Conjugal Condition of Population, 
1861 to 1933. 


Males, Females. 
Census. F Sn enn eee ; 
macy, | Married. | Widowed Divorced. eal Married. | Widowed. | Divorced. 


per cent.|per cent.|per cent./per cent.| per cent, | per cent. | per cent, | per cent. 
1861 69°34 | 28-23 2°43 * 61°09 35°14 3°77 * 


1871 69°96 | 27°59 2°45 * 62°89 32°82 4:29 * 

1881 70°64 | 26°94 2°42 * 63°52 31°75 4°73 

1891 69°78 | 27-41 2°78 03 | 62°87 32°11 5:00 2 
1901 68°46 | 28:69 2-75 ‘10 | 62°43 3200 5:46 “lL 
1911 65:00 | 32:18 2°67 ‘15 | 69°30 35:03 5:52 15 
1921 _ 60°51 | 36°68 2:60 ‘21 | 55°70 38:16 BOL +23 
1933 57°73 | 39-03 2°85 39 52°49 40°16 6°89 "46 


* Divorce proceedings were first permitted under Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873, 
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There has been a steady decline since 1881 in the proportion of males 
and females never married, and a corresponding increase in the proportion 
married. This has been due in a large measure to the altered age constitu- 
tion of the population consequent on the declining birth-rate. The propor- 
tion of widowers has shown no appreciable increase during the period, 
although the proportion of widows has increased continuously, attaining 
the high proportion of nearly 7 per cent. of the total female population in 
1933, The increase in the proportion of divorced persons of both sexes 
has been relatively very rapid. The number and proportion of widowed 
and divorced persons are exclusive of those who had re-married. 


BirTHPLACES OF THE PoruLaTIon. 

Broadly speaking, nationality is determined in New South Wales by the 
common law principle of locality of birth, although it is also provided that, 
irrespective of place of birth, any child whose father was a British subject, 
or a child born on a British vessel, shall be deemed a British subject. 

The nationality of the population of the State at the census of 1933 
_ Was preponderatingly British, no less than 99.8 per cent. of the inhabitants 
being of British allegiance. The proportion born in Australia was 86.2 
per cenf. 


ABORIGINALS, 

The number of aboriginals in New South Wales during the first century 
after the date of settlement is not accurately known, but it is certain that 
they have never been numerous. 

At the censuses of 1871 and 1881 aboriginals living in a wild or semi-wild 
atate were not enumerated. The first careful enumeration was made in 
1891, when it was found that there were only 5,097 aboriginals of full 
blood. Since that date the number recorded at successive censuses has 
declined greatly. The number of aborigimals of full blood enumerated 
at censuses since 1871 was as follows :— 


Taste 42.—Aboriginals, 1871 to 1988. 


Census. Males. | Females. Total. 
1871. eae ove re 709 274 983* 
1881... eee 938 705 1,643* 
1891, wae eas re 2,896 2,201 6,097 
1901... cs 2,192 1,586 3,778 
ll... eos 1,152 860 2,012 
ye 923 | 674 1,597 
19383... ae too oo 617 417 1,034 


* Excluding aboriginals in wild or semi-wild state, 


Since 1924 endeavour has been made to obtain an annual census of 
aboriginals with the assistance of the Aborigines’ Protection Board and the 
police. Owing to the difficulty of tracing individuals, it is not con- 
sidered that a precise enumeration is obtained by this means, but the 
figures may be regarded as reliable estimates. The number recorded at 
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the annual collection of 30th June, 1933, was 195 greater than the 
census enumeration of the whole population, At 30th June, 1989, the 
number of aboriginals of full blood recorded in this way was 794, of whom 
02 were males and 292 were females. Of the total 46 were nomadic, 265 
were in regular employment, and there were 483 others. The number 
living in supervised camps was 516. 

The numbers of half-castes enumerated at successive censuses were of. 
follow :——In 1891, 3,183; in 1901, 8,147; in 1911, 4,512; and in 1921, 4,588, 
of whom 2,367 were males and 2,221 females. There were 8,309 enumerated, 
at the census of 1933, of whom 4,358 were males, and 8,951 females. The 
number recorded at the annual collection of 80th June, 1939, was 10,069, 
of whom 5,391 were males and 4,678 females. However, it is probable that 
this number is considerably overstated through the inclusion of full-bloods, 
and possibly of quadroons and persons of lesser caste. 

Of the half-castes recorded in 1939, 472 were nomadic, 2,595 were in 
regular employment, and there were 7,002: others. The number living in 
supervised camps was 4,410. 


PopuLaTION oF AUSTRALIAN Staves. 


The following table shows the population of each State of the Common-. 
wealth at the last two censuses, together with the latest estimate, and the 
proportion of, population in each State. Aboriginals of full blood are 
excluded, 


Tasitzt 43.—Population of Each State, 1921, 1933 and 1939. 


State or Territory. a ee a | as Population tee 

soa | apa | Spe» | Caps, Canaan la ie. 

per cent+|per cent. /per cent 
New South Wales. ...! 2,100,371 } 2,600,847 | 2,770,348 | 38°67 | 39°23 | 39°59 
Victoria sia «| 1,531,280 | 1,820,261 | 1,887,278 | 28:19 | 27-46 26-97 
Queensland ahs oes 755,972 947,534 | 1,015,927 | 13°92 14°29 14:52 
South Australia one 495,160 580,949 597,045 9°13 8°76 8°53 
Western Australia ... 332,732 438,852 465,916 6:06 6°62 6°66 
Tasmania Pr oe 213,780 227,599 241,576 3°91 3°43 3°45 
Northern Territory .. 3,867 4,850 6,973 0:07 0°07 0:10 
Australian Capital Ter. 2,572 8,947 12,263 0:05 O14 0:18 
Commonwealth ...| 5,435,734 | 6,629,839 | 6,997,326 |100°00 [100-00 | 100-00 


During the inter-censal period 1921 to 1933, the population of New South 
Wales increased at an average annual rate of 1.76 per cent., which was 
faster than that of any other State of the Commonwealth, excepting. Western 
Australia and- Queensland; where the rates were 2.10 and, 1.85 per. cent. 
respectively. The next lighest. rate was in Victoria, 1.42 per-cent.; South 
Australia, 1.31 per.cent., and Tasmania, 0.51 per cent. The average for 
the whole of Australia was 1.63 per cent, oe 
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PopunaTION. oF THE Wortp. 

The ratio of the population of New South Wales to that of the 
rest of the world may be gauged by reference to the following table, derived 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-39, Al- 
though based on the latest information available comparisons should not be 
drawn, between totals for continents (and some, countries) published from 
year to year as the figures in some instances fluctuate irregularly, being 
mere approximations founded on estimates for which little data exists. 
Apart from such cases, the populations given are estimates founded on the 
latest available census figures :— 


Tare 44.—Population of World. 


: Estimat Proportionat 
Regi Count: Area in Population __Diskebotion, Anos 
egion or Country. 8 Miles. au 318) 8 
Guarenines| December, | aren, | Popule- /Pysiig 
Continental Divisions— 000 000 ‘| per cent.| per cent. 
Europe§ . Ss5 ise oes 2,095 396,930 41 18:7 189:5 
Asiag | 10,848. | 1,124,100 202 529 | 108:6 
U.S.S.R. f in Europe and Asia 8,176 169,000 15.9 8:0 20:7 
Africa... Pas 11,699 153,600 22:8 72 13-1 
North and Central America eas 8,659 181,620 16-9 8-5 21:0 
South America ... on 1,047 89,700 13:7 4-2 127 
Australasia and Oceania ee 3,301 10,570 64 3) 3:2 
World Total* ioe oe 51,325 | 2,125,520 100-0 100:0 414 
Countries (including Dopendcapien)t 
British Empire ... aes a 11,320 613,711 22-1 24:2 45-4: 
China]... ae mee wis 4,287 450,000 8-4 21-2 105-0 
US.S.B.E... iat 8,176 169,000 15-9 8-0 20:7 
United States of ‘America sad 3,738 145,770 7:3, 6-9 39-0 
France... ‘ cee 4,623 105,336 9-0 4-9 22-8 
Japan... oes aoe a 262 102,674 3) 4:8 391-9 
Netherlands wie ek ee 809 76,306 16 3-6 94:3 
Gerimany ** ive ie ea 214 74,826 | +4: 35 349-7 
Italy vee ae see et 1,460 51,620 2:8. 2-4. 854 
Brazil... se§ wa 3,286 43,247 6-4 2-0 13:2 
Other Countries . ee oe 13,150 393,030 256 18-5 29°9 
World Total*  ...  ...] 51,325 12,125,520! 1000! 1000! 41-4 
*Pxcluding Arctic and Antarctic Reglons. { Excluding Mandated Territories, 


{Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Russia). § Excluding U.8.8.R. 


“Including Manchukuo. **Including the Saar Territory; also Austria absorbed into. the German 
Reich in March, 1938, 


Micration, 

A large movement of population takes place each year, between New. 
South Wales and other Australian States, but is due more to the movement 
of tourists, business men, and persons following itinerant callings, than 
to immigration or emigration of a permanent nature. 

Such a qualification might also be applied to the overseas movement 
but in this case the position varies according to the operation of several 
factors; the principal of which are the arrival of State assisted migrants 
and the fact that in times of economic stability the State has always. 
attracted a large number of permanent settlers who have arrived unassisted. 
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The interstate and oversea movement of people to and from New South 
Wales is shown in the following table :— 


TasLe 45.—Interstate and Overseas Migration, 1929 to 1939. 


Excess of Arrivals over 


Departures from New South Departures, 


Arrivals in New South Wales. 


Wales. (Net Immigration.) 
Year, 
From To 
Oversea 
Inter- | Oversea Inter- Oversea Inter- . 
state. | Countries| Fot4l. | state, | Countries! Total. | state, eras Total, 
* Direct, * Direct, * ect 
1929 | 212,069 52,406 | 264,475 | 209,165 46,835 | 256,000 2,904 5,571 8,475 
1930 | 172,390 41,987 ) 214,377 | 172,587 46,023 | 218,610 |(-) 197 |(-) 4,086 |(-) 4,283 
1931 | 132,171 28,637 | 160,808 | 134,804 82,494 | 167,298 |(-) 2,638 ((-) 3,857 (—) 6,490 
1932 | 140,866 29,092 ) 169,958 | 138,700 29,393 | 168,093 2,166 \(-) 301 1, 
1983 | 144,320 30,991 | 175,311 | 145,323 80,073 | 175,396 \(-) 1,003 918 \(-) 85 
1984 | 150,370 33,738 | 184,108 ] 149,509 31,776 | 181,285 861 1,962 2,823 
1935 | 143,368 34,959 | 178,327 | 142,391 84,602 | 176,993 977 357 1,334 
1936 | 148,479 38,619 | 187,098 | 146,496 38,349 | 184,845 1,983 270 2,253 
1937 | 151,586 45,203 | 196,789 | 146,812 43,237 | 190,049 4,774 1,966 6,740 
1988 | 155,606 50,040 | 205,646 } 155,231 46,672 | 201,903 375 3,368 8,743 
1939 | 148,294 49,119 | 107,413 | 140,541 43,407 | 183,948 7,753 5,712 13,465 
(—) Denotes excess of departures. * Including movement of population to and from oversea 


countries via other States. 


The arrivals from and departures to “oversea countries direct” as shown 
above represent complete records of persons arriving or departing oversea 
direct. They include persons permanently transferring their residences as 
well as casual movements of Australians and of oversea visitors. The 
numbers are dissected into these categories in Table 46. 


The records of interstate migration are not complete but relate to inter- 
state movement by sea and air plus such transfers by land as are repre- 
sented by single rail tickets interstate (since Ist July, 1926). Part of the 
decline in interstate migration (as recorded above) is due to an increase 
in motor transport by road. The number of persons crossing the borders 
by this means is not recorded. Although it has undoubtedly increased it 
is improbable that the net annual movement of population is affected by it. 


The fluctuations in net migration are largely due to the influence of 
economic conditions. The onset of depression in 1929 was marked by a 
heavy diminution in net immigration and followed in 1930 and 1981 by 
substantial net emigration. ‘With a recovery in economic conditions in 
the subsequent years, the State has shown small annual gains of popula- 
tion by migration. The significance of the movement in 1939 is net 
apparent because migration in connection with war activities is included. 


Oversea Migration. 


The aggregate overseas movement of population shown in the last table 
may be analysed to distinguish between persons migrating for permanent 
settlement, Australians travelling abroad, and visitors from other countries, 
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These statistics as to intention in regard to residence of persons arriving 
and departing overseas have been collected from the 1st July, 1924. 
The classification is made according to the declared intention at the time 
of embarkation or disembarkation, but as the intentions of travellers may 
be subject to subsequent modification, the figures cannot be taken as an 
exact record of the actual movement of the nature indicated. In the 
classification, “permanent residence” denotes residence for one year or 
more. The following summary shows the number in the various cate- 
gories in the years 1936 to 1939, comparing the totals for New South 
Wales with those for all Australia. 


TasLe 46.—Migrants—New South Wales and Commonwealth, 1986 to 1939. 


1936. 1937, 1938, 1939. 
quel and : 
Departures 

Oversea Direct, New |g, -| New |g .| New |g, | New |e, ei 
gouth [Compe south Commen| goth (Commer | gouth (Conmen 
Arrivals— 
Permanent New 

Arrivals... ..{ 6,284 | 12,653 | 7,633 |16,291 | 9,113 {19,548 (12,135 | 24,068 

Australians return- \ 
ing aie ..| 18,099 | 21,749 | 15,520 | 25,198 |15,285 | 24,900 | 16,139 | 24,756 
Visitors... ...| 19,236 | 25,492 | 22,150 (28,313 | 25,642 | 33,480 | 20,845 | 26,261 
Total arrivals {38,619 | 59,894 | 45,203 | 69,802 | 50,040 | 77,928 | 49,119 | 75,085 


Departures— 
Australian residents 
departing _per- 
manently «| 5,851 | 11,370 | 6,055 |11,216 | 6,675 |11,403 | 7,496 | 11,541 


Australians who in- 
tend to return .,./ 12,799 | 22,050 | 14,231 |24,860 |13,855 | 24,163 | 11,625 | 19,361 


Visitors... .».| 19,699 | 24,977 | 22,951 | 29,033 | 26,242 | 33,225 | 24,286 | 30,202 


ee 


Total departures | 38,349 | 58,397 | 43,237 | 64,599 | 46,672 |68,791 | 43,407 | 61,194 


The New South Wales figures relate to persons leaving overseas ships 
at New South Wales ports, irrespective of which State is their ultimate 
destination, and persons from other States joining overseas ships at New 
South Wales ports. The majority of travellers between Australia and 
other countries (particularly visitors from abroad) embark or disembark 
at ports in New South Wales (principally Sydney). 
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Nationality of Oversea Migrants. 


The following table shows the nationalities of persons who arrived in ‘or 
departed from Australia via the ports of New South Wales in the last 
three years :— 


Tape 47, ~—Nationality of Overseas Migrants, 1987 to 1939. 


1087. 1938, 1989, 

Nationality. Arrl- | Depar- ae Arri- | Depar- pee Arrl- | Depar- af aeals 

vals. | tures. valg.* | Vals. | tures. | aj, | Vals. ‘tures. vhs .* 

British ous oo ++ 87,816 | 37,007 | (-) 91 | 41,144 | 40,806 248] 38,266 | 37,376 890 
French pea ove to 634 560 | (-) 26 607 493 14| 378 438 \(-) 60 
German ov ue eee 552 313 239 | 1,654 336 1,218] 8,281 540 | 2,741 
Greek ee “ens on 540 100 440 341 120 221 406 104 802 
Italian... eee on s[- 839 268 671 835 294 541 766 245 621 
Russian 119 84 85 107 74 128 216 121 94 
United States ot Amerlen ve} 1,545 ] 1,821 224 | 1,727 ) 1,647 180} 1,664 | 1,541 23 
Yugoslav toe 0 262 173 89 835 239 986, 217 143 74 
Other European . tat 987 557 480 | 1,191 717 474) 1,864 828 1,026 
Total, European ‘fee 43,104 41,283 | 1,911 | 47,831 | 44,716 3,115) 46,047 | 41,386 | 6,611 
Chinese vse eos | 1,207 | 1,225 | (-) 18 | 1,860 | 1,229 131] 1,342 | 1,283 59 
Indian on ave oie 427 380 47 468 412 56 449 430 19 
Japanese on " 213 267 | (-) 54 161 173 | (-) 22) 178 200 \(-) 22 
Syrian . . 57 21 3 79 13 6 59 16 43 
Other Asiatic : 37 21 16 43 39 4 49 39 10 
Polynesian, Melanesian, etc. 62 87 25 81 75 6 57 72 \-) 15 
Other Non-Huropean se 6 3 3 27 15 12, 38 31; 7 

Total, Non-European ...| 2,009 | 1,954 55 | 2,200 | 1,956 253] 2,172 | 2,071 101 
Grind Total ... eee 45,203 143,237 | 1,966 | 50,040 | 46,672 3,368) 49,119 | 43,407 | 5,712 


*(—) Denotes excess of departures. 


The numbers in the table lose a certain significance because they 
include, in addition to the permanent movement, visitors from overseas 
and Australian residents travelling abroad. Analysed according to inten- 
tion as to residence expressed at the time of arrival or departure the 
figures give a better indication of the trends in oversea migration and 
its relation to the nationality or racial ‘origin of the population. 

The following table shows the net permanent movement of persons of 
certain nationalities since 1931. The figures represent the gain or loss 
between those departing permanently and those who intend to reside for 
one year or more. 


Taste 48,—Net Potmansnt Oversea Migration by Nationality, 
3 19381 to 1939. 


Nationality. 10b1e | 1982. 1983. | 1934, | 1935. | 1936. | 1937, 1938, 10989. 


British 0000 as. eel(-) 4,728](-) 1700-9 846) 210(-) 51) 407\-) seil-)  762\(-) 436 
German... ea 20 26(-) 7 19 13 61 


Greek ... tos orl(— 89\(-) 34 tes 59 89 181 443 269 288 
coe vee oes vel(~) 156 26; 247 549 613 342 645) 626 544 
oo(=, 67 5 27 17 47 56 145 158 114 

wea st States America (-) 158 im 46(-) 20 28 83 48 48 57 
Other European wel(-) 265](-) 112 34 74 26 189 446 617 1,216 
Total European ,.,|(—) 5,488/(-) 1,904'(-) 665 586 720) 455 4,407) 2,202 4,490 
Chinese (-) — 808)(-) 182'(--) 220(-) 37(-) 16(-) 32) 1 235 73 
Natives of India, Ceylon 21 9 aia 22) 20) 39) 16 20 5 
Japanese ove e(—) —-:16)(-) 23 380 13 20)(-) 48\(-) 4 1y(-) «12 
Syrian on ws ove 3 17 17 22 14 40 50 43 
Other Asiatio ... ve rite 7-) 10(-) 7 i(-) 2 13) 17 85 
Other Non-European ...|(—) 4(— 5 eee H(-) 8 1 2 618) 5 
Total Non-Huropean |(~) 301/(-) 205(-) 183 aad 49(-) 22) val 336, 149 


Grand Total wi) 5,739|(-) 2,100(-) 748 536 769 433 1,478) 2,638 4,639 
* Approximate. (-) Denotes excess of departures. 
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There has been a small annual loss of people of: British nationality: by 
permanent migration in each year since 1929. In the last three years there 
has been a progressive increase in the net influx of refugee migrants from 
certain European countries. The effects of economic and political adjust- 
ment after the war of 1914-1918, the post-war refugee problem, the 
diversion of European migration by the drastic restrictions imposed in 
1924 by the American Government upon immigration into the United 
States and the appearance of a new refugee problem in Europe may be 
traced in the figures presented in this section in this and earlier issues of 
the Year Book. ; 


Immigration Restriction, 


At Common Law aliens have no legal right of admission to any British 
country, and migration to and from New South Wales is regulated princi- 
pally by statutes of the Federal Parliament, ¢.., the Immigration Act, 
1901-1940, and the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. 


Any person may be refused admission to Australia who fails to write from 
dictation by an officer not less than fifty words in any prescribed European 
language; any person who has not the prescribed certificate of health; any 
feeble-minded person; any person suffering from serious transmissible 
disease or defect, tuberculosis or certain other serious diseases; any person 
convicted of crime in certain circumstances; any prostitute or person living 
by prostitution; any advocate of revolution, assassination, or the unlawful 
destruction of property; any Turk of Ottoman race; or any person 16 years 
of age or over not possessed of a passport as prescribed. Should such 
persons gain admission, they may be deported. Usually persons formerly 
domiciled in the State cannot be excluded from return after temporary 
absence. For a period of five years from 2nd December, 1920, persons of 
German, Austro-German, Bulgarian or Hungarian parentage and nationality 
were excluded, but upon the expiration of that period further restrictions 
were not imposed until the outbreak of war in 1939. - 


Registration of Aliens. 


Regulations under the immigration laws of the Commonwealth provide 
effective machinery for checking and regulating the entry of aliens and 
for. collecting comprehensive personal records upon entry into the Com- 
monwealth, but not, except in war-time, for recording their movements 
within the Commonwealth. 


The War Precautions Aliens Regulations, 1916, was the first Common- 
wealth law for this purpose, and was followed by the Aliens Registration 
Act, 1920, which came into force on the 1st January, 1921, but proved 
virtually ineffective. The 1920 Act was suspended by the Aliens Regis- 
tration Act Suspension Act, 1926, and was repealed later. 
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The Aliens Registration Act, 1939, which was to have come into force 
late in 1989, contained provision for the continuous registration of aliens, 
but it has been superseded by the Aliens Control Regulations under the’ 
National Security Act. These regulations are more stringent than the 
peace time measure, particularly in respect to enemy aliens. They provide 
for the registration of aliens, and, if necessary, for control of their resi- 
dence, travel, movement, possessions, employment, assembly and propaganda 
and for internment of enemy aliens. 


All aliens over the age of 16 years must register, excepting :— 


(a) Consuls (other than those of an enemy country), and their staffs, 
and their wives. 


(b) Aliens exempted from registration by the Minister; and 


(c) Masters and crews of public vessels or aircraft of any Government. 


Upon registration, an alien receives a certificate of registration which 
must be produced upon demand by a competent authority. 


Contract Migrants. 


The admission of migrants under contract to perform manual labour 
is regulated by the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. Such contracts must 
be made by or on behalf of an Australian resident on the one part. In 
every case they are subject to Ministerial approval which may be withheld 
if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to prejudice the public welfare 
as affecting an industrial dispute or the conditions or standards prevailing 
in local industry. Except in the cases of contract migrants who are 
British subjects born in the United Kingdom or descended from a British 
subject there born, it must be shown that there is difficulty in obtaining 
workers of equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. The Act, 
however, does not apply to domestie servants, nor to personal attendants 
accompanying their employers. 


Assisted Migration. 


Particulars of the history of assisted migration will be found in earlier 
issues of the Year Book, 


Assisted migration throughout the years has been intermittent. The 
degree of assistance afforded, types:of persons to be admitted, method of 
choosing them and countries whence they came as matters of Government 
policy have always been dependent to a very large extent upon local con- 
ditions, Since the war of 1914-18, Governments of the State and Com- 
monwealth and Great Britain have co-operated in migration policy. 
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The principal scheme was the Joint Commonwealth and States Scheme 
in which the British Government joined under a series of agreements, 
the final one being popularly known as “The £34,000,000 Agreement.” 
The original agreement between the Commonwealth and the States operated 
from 1st March, 1921. Development and migration under this scheme were 
interrupted by world-wide economic depression, and in December, 1980, 
assisted immigration activities thereunder were suspended. Further 
commitments of the Government of Great Britain under the agreement 
were cancelled as from 1st May, 1982. 


Following an improvement in economic conditions, the Government ot 
New South Wales and of the Commonwealth decided, in the latter part of 
1937, to revive assisted migration on a limited scale. 


The various categories of migrants to whom assistance was offered under 
the new provisions are shown on pages 70 and 71 of the Year Book for 
1938-39. The number of assisted migrants in each category who arrived 
in New South Wales in 1988 and 1939 is shown below:— 


TaBLE 49.—Migrants Assisted, 1938 and 1989. 


Migrants Assisted by— 1938. 1939, 
Commonwealth— 
Nomination by individuals or single nomination m by epptoxss 
organisations... : aa : 61 265 
Persons possessing certain Capital age oe oes ees 17 60 
Retired army officers and civil servants, etc.... sae iis oo 6 
State— 
Nomination by individuals or single nomination by ape 
organisations re ‘ 146 323 
Group nominations by approved organisations 23 ca) 178 655 


Upon the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the United Kingdom 
Government and the State and Commonwealth Governments decided to 
suspend assisted migration. Exceptions are made in cases of family 
reunion involving wives and dependent children, and in exceptional cases 
for which special approval is obtained; also personal nominees, whose 
nomination was approved prior to the outbreak of war and whose sailing 
was deferred on account of ships being requisitioned for other duties. 


Details are shown later regarding the approved auxiliary organisations 
from whom group nominations are accepted, and under whose care juvenile 
migrants and others are brought to the State. 


Cost of Passages for Assisted Migrants. 


The contract passenger rates for migrants during 1987 to 1939 and the 
amount of Government subsidy and payment by the migrant are shown 
on page 72 of the 1938-39 Year Book. 
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Numbers of Assisted Migrants. 

The following table shows particulars of the manner of choosing and the 
age and sex of assisted migrants who arrived in New South Wales under 
post-war schemes, A small number in 1919-21 came under the revived 
State scheme; there were 10,972 between 1919. and 1925 who were assisted 
under the Imperial Ex-Service Settlement Scheme and the remainder 
came under the Joint Commonwealth and States Scheme. The total for 
1937 includes the first arrivals under the latest assisted passage scheine. 


Taste 50.—Arrivals of Assisted Migrants, 1919 to 1939. 


Adults and Children | Children under 12 


over 12 years of age. years of age, Total 
Period. - Selected. | Nominated. Assisted 
Migrants, 
M. F. M. F, 

Ist July 1919 to 
8lst Dec. 1925 6,623 28,762 14,579 | 12,698 4,191 3,917 35,355 
1926... va 1,572 11,257 5,082 4,539 1,633 1,575 12,829 
1927... ee 1,542 8,718 3,593 4,174 1,268 1,225 10,260 
1928... ee 1,628 7,104 3,190 3,726 940 876 8,782 
1929... oes 1,008 4,423 2,005 2,344 564 518 5,431 
1930... aon 169 1,005 357 588 106 123 1,174 . 
1931... vee vi 67 12 38 13 ll 14 
1932... eas vee 21 1 7 8 5 21 
1933... yas oes Il 1 6 2 2 11 
1934... aan oes 11 ‘eve 5 4 2 11 
1935... sie ae 1 tex 1 es coy 1 
19386... Re rey 4 one 1 2 1 4 
1937... mae os 60 3 17 26 14 60 
1938 ... aka ine 402 156 161 50 35 402 
1939 i 1,309 630 444 143 92 ! 1,309 


Tho Pilesuas statement shows the migration “to the State since 1882, 
and the total number of assisted migrants who arrived in New South 
Wales inclusive of Victoria and Queensland before their separation. The 
number of migrants nominated by residents of the State and the number 
selected abroad since 1905 are shown separately. 


Tasin 51.—Arrivals of Assisted Migrants, 1832 to 1939. 


Migrants assisted, 
Period. Total Arrivals. 
Selected. Nominated. 
Maleés. ‘Females. Total, 

1832-1905 § ow. eee aes 104,106 107,866 211,072 
1905-1909§ ...| 2,718 6,144 * * 8,857 
1909-1914.§ ...| 12,444 32,406 23,816 : 21,034 44,850 
1914-1919§ ...| 1,822 4,123 2,067 3,378 5,445 
1919-1924** ...) 4,884 22,214 13,927 12,671 ‘26,598 
1925-1929 eu! 7,989 38,050 23,117 22,922 46,089 

1930 toe 169 1,005 463 71 1,174 

1931 see 7 67 25 49 74. 

1932 sie au 21 9 12 21 

1933 on wee 11 3 8 il 

1934 one ane Il 4 7 ll 

1935 ves ioe 1 ane 1 1 

1936 wa oes 4 2 2 4 

1937 wen eee 60 29 31 60 

1938 Sua tee 402 206 196 402 

1939 sae one 1,309 7173 536 1,309 
1832-1939 veel 29,028t 105,828t 168, eer 169, Saal! 346, pay 

* Information not available. t Excluding migrants, 1905-1900. r 1005 to 1939, 


§ To 80th June. - %* 64 yearsended 3lat December, 1924. 
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Nominations were restricted by the State Government from October, 
1927, until December, 1930, when it was decided that all assisted 
migration should cease. In March, 1931, approval was granted for the 
acceptance of wives and children Ginder the age of 14 years) of men in 
regular employment in New South Wales. The nominated migrants who 
arrived in the years 1932 to 1937 were wives and children of persons in 
the State with the exception of 41 Barnardo children in 1937 who were the 
first arrivals under the revised proposals.: 


Country of Origin of Assisted Migrants. 


Nearly all the assisted migrants in the post-war schemes have come from 
the United Kingdom; a relatively small number being from other countries 
-as shown in the following statement :— 


‘TasLe 52.—Country of Origin of Assisted Migrants, 1919 to 1939. 


‘Assisted Migrants from— 


: Total 
Other British Forelgn Assisted Migrants, 


United Kingdom Possessions. Countries, 


Year 


: \ : : 
Nomin- | gelected “ited. Selected.|NOMIn-Igetooted] Nomin 


Selected. | Total. 


Ist July 1919 to 
‘Blét Dec. 1926] 28,412] 6,623 | 142 tee 208 | ... |28,762 ; 6,623 | 35,385 
1926... ...] 11,089 | 1,572 | 148 wee 20 { ... |11,257 | 1,672 | 12,820 
1927, .[ 8,583 | 1,542 183 wee 2 tee 8,718 | 1,542 | 10,260 
1928... ...{ 6,988 | 1,628 116 ais one ove 7,104 | 1,628 | 8,732 
1929... .. | 4,384 | 1,008 34 tne Bo] sess 4,423 | 1,008 | 5,431 
19380... 975 160 29 ae errr 1,005 169 | 1,174 
1938 .. 69 7 8 we Pera eee 67 7 74. 
(1982... 2) ee a0 is vee | ane 21 one 21 
1988 11 ae es 3 See [o seas ll or ll 
1984... .. ll aes aes ug fee?) Saas ll tee lt 
1985... “4 1 Ree crn ares tee a 1 we 1 
19386 0. ou. 4 co fue di wae | 8h 4 ce 4 
1987... 60 ae os ae Fel aes 60 on 60 
1938 ... 00, 402 ee tie tai ae aes 402 ine 402 
1939... = ...| 1,309 wee aes aa deh) teed 1,309 we | 1,809 


Group Nomination. 


A number of auxiliary migration organisations operate in conjunction 
with the Government schemes for assisting migrants. Their activities are 
confined mainly to nominating juvenile migrants under the group nomi- 
nation provisions, and caring for their training and welfare upon arrival. 
Particulars of some of these organisations are published in the 1938-39 
issue of the Year Book. The more important are the Dr. Barnardo Homes, 
the Fairbridge Farm School, the Dreadnought Fund Trust, the Salvation 
Army, Y.M.C.A. (in conjunction with the churches), the Catholic Immigra- 
tion League, the Church of England Council of Empire Settlement, the 
Big Brother Movement, the Boy Scouts’ Association, the Presbyterian 
Church (Burnside “Hores) and the Overseas League. The activities 
ef these organisation were suspended from December, 1930, until late in 
1937, but the Dr. Barnardo Homes brought out parties of juveniles without 
Government assistance during the period of suspension. 


With the reintroduction of assisted migration at the end of 1937 a new 
departure was made in respect to juvenile migration. Both the State and 
Commonwealth Governments have approved of a subsidy for maintenance 
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to the Fairbridge, Barnardo, Salvation Army and Burnside Homes 
schemes. This is a contribution from each Government of 3s. 6d. per 
week per child, up to a certain maximum, payment to continue only 
until the child reaches the age of 14 years. Subsidies for maintenance 
will also be paid to some of these organisations by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, 


Migrants Welfare Committees. 


Some of the auxiliary migration organisations confine their atten- 
tion to reception, welfare and after-care. The most important is the 
British Settlers’ Welfare Committee. 


It was formed to undertake the obligations entered into with the British 
Government as to the after-care of migrants, and works in close co-operation 
with the State Government to this end. Its officers, with the aid of 
committees in important centres, keep in touch with all lads and other 
migrants. 


Other organisations which engage in reception, welfare and after-care 
are the Travellers’ Aid Society and the Returned Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Imperial League. The latter assists in after-care of Imperial ex-service 
migrants. 


Summary of Activities of Auxiliary Migration Organisations. 


The following table shows the number of persons who arrived in New 
South Wales, as group nominees under the auspices of various auxiliary 
migration organisations, in the last three years. 


TABLE 538. aa eTaDis Assisted by Organisations, 1937 to 1939. 


| Arrivals. 
Year of 
Organisation. Inauguration. Total from 
1927. 1938, 1939, | Inauguration 
to 1939. 
Dreadnought Trust Fund—Boys se 1911 sas ae 73 8,021 
Dr, Barnardo Homes—Boys ... 1921 23 ee 35 870 
Girls... 1923 18 ae 18 520 
Church of England Biren Council— H 
Farm learners ve ge 1921 vee 47 | 124 871 
Household workers . ag aes 85 87 “ae 
Burnside Homes (Presbyterian Church)— 
Boys ... ee : ie we 1922 tee on 13 35 
Girls ... se 1939 fia’ see 4 4 
Big Brother Movement—Little ‘brothers 1925 ass tee 78 470 
Fairbridge Farm School—Boys “ck 1938 fy 49 38 87 
Girls en 1938 ia § 10 18 
Salvation Army—Farm learners a8 a ses 19 | 112 ise 
Household workers ... sé Site 20 60 
Presbyterian Church— 
Household workers... aie wh 1939 tee we 3 3 
NATURALISATION. 


Under certain conditions a person of foreign allegiance may be granted a 
certificate of naturalisation, which entitles him to all the political and other 
rights vowers, and privileges, and subjects him to all obligations to which 
natural-born British subjects are entitled, or subject in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, except in so far as special distinction is made by law between 
the prerogatives of natural born and naturalised British subjects. The 
issue of these certificates is a function of the Commonwealth. 


POPULATION. 7X 


The privileges of naturalisation have not been widely sought in New 
South Wales on account of the smallness of the non-British element in the 
population. There were 628 persons naturalised during 1939. The total 
number of persons naturalised since 1849 was 24,650, of whom 7,140 were 
of German origin; 1,901 were Swedes; 1,352 Danes; 3,079 Italians; and 977 
French. The number classified as Russians was 1,538, and (since 1922) 
273 as Poles, 188 as Finns, and 303 as natives of Esthonia, Latvia or 
Lithuania. The number of Asiatics was 1,371, of whom 923 were Chinese 
and 411 Syrians. Almost 83 per cent of the persons naturalised 
obtained their certificates since 1919. The principal nationality affected 
was that of Greeks, of whom 1,408 changed during the last twenty years. 
ag against 428 previously. Corresponding figures for others were Jtuliana 
2,184 and 895; Germans, 754 and 6,386; Syrians, 268 and 148; Swedes, 235 
and 1,666; Danes, 236 and 1,116; and Russians, 468 and 1,070. Only 15 
Chinese have been naturalised in New South Wales since the passage of the: 
Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act of 1888. Certificates of naturalisa- 
tion issued under former State laws remain in force under the Federal 
statute, the N'ationality Act, 1920-1936. 


PASSPORTS. 


The Passports Act, 1988, of the Commonwealth, which came into 
operation on Ist July, 1939, replaced an Act of 1920. It is uniform with 
similar legislation in other British countries. Under its provisions it is. 
not compulsory for persons leaving Australia to be possessed of a valid 
passport. But in practice a passport is usually needed because it must be 
produced for entry into most British and foreign countries. Moreover it 
is prescribed by the Immigration Act, 1901-1940, that all persons over 16 
years of age who desire to enter Australia must be in possession of a valid 
passport in addition to landing permit or other necessary authority even 
on return after temporary absence. 


The fee for a Commonwealth passport is £1, and it is valid for a period’ 
of five years. It may be renewed for any consecutive period from one to 
five years provided the total period does not exceed ten years; then a fresh 
passport must be obtained. A fee of 2s, is charged for each year of renewal. 


British visas are added to the passports of aliens, the fees being 8s. for 
an ordinary visa and 2s. for a transit visa. 

British subjects travelling to foreign countries must have their pass- 
ports endorsed for travel to those countries and bearing, where required, 
the visa of the respective consular representatives. The necessity for 
consular visas has been dispensed with in respect of travel to some foreign 
countries, 
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Registration or Birtus, Dreatus, AND MarRIAGus. 


Civ registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in 
New South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was estab- 
lished, and a Registrar-General appointed by the Governor. The laws re- 
lating to registration were consolidated by the Registration ,of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages Act, 1899, amended in 1980 and 19384, and those 
relating to marriage by the Marriage Act, 1899, amended by the Marriage 


(Amendment) Acts, 1924, 1925, and 1984. For registration purposes New: 


South Wales is divided into 125 registry districts, each having a registry 
office in the charge of a district registrar. Some districts have additional 
registry offices each in charge of an assistant district registrar. On Ist 
January, 1940, there were 211 registry offices. 


The births of all children born alive are required to be registered within 


sixty days of the birth. After the expiration of sixty days a birth cannot. 


be registered unless some person present at the birth or the parent makes 
a statutory declaration within six months of the birth. Prior to 1st April, 


1935, no birth could be registered after the expiration of six months, but, 


the amending Act, which came. into operation on that date, provides for 
such registrations upon proper authority being obtained. .A child is con- 
sidered to have been born alive if it has breathed and has been wholly 
born into the world whether it has had an independent circulation or not. 
As a general rule, births are registered promptly in order to obtain the 
benefit of the maternity allowances. 


The registration of stillbirths was commenced on 1st April, 1935, and 
the law requires that registrations be made within 21 days. For pur- 
poses of registration a stillborn child ig one of seven months gestation or 
over not born alive, and includes any child not born, alive which measures 
at least fourteen inches, but does not include any child which has actually 
breathed. 


Before interment or cremation, notice of the death of any person must 
be supplied to the District Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by: 
the householder or tenant of the house or place in which the death occurs. 
Such notice must be accompanied by a proper certificate as to the cause 
of death. When a dead body is found, the death is registered by the coroner 
or by the nearest Justice of the Peace. 


Marriages may be celebrated only by a minister of religion registered 
for that purpose by the Registrar-General, or by the District Registrar 
of the district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides. In 
the latter case the parties to be married must sign, before the District 
Registrar, a declaration that they desire to be married, and affirming the 
usual place of residence of the intended wife. Marriage of minors is 
permissible only with the written consent required by law. Marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister or a deceased brother’s widow is valid in law in 
New South Wales. 
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At the beginning of 1940 there were 2,428 persons registered as 
ministers of religion for the celebration of marriages.in New South, Wales, 
The distribution amongst the various denominations is shown below, viz.: 
615 belonged to the Church of England, 739 were Roman Catholic, 318 
Methodist, 29% Presbyterian, 87 Congregational, 105 Baptist, 76 belonged 
to the Salvation Army, 67 were Seventh Day Adventists, 33° belenged to 
the Church of Christ, 18 to the Latter Day Saints, and: 8 to the Jewish 
faith. There were 87 other religious bodies, represented by 75 ministers. 


Marriages, 


The following table shows the average annual: number of marriages and 
the crude rates per 1,000 of the population since 1880:— 


Tain 54.—Marriages, 1880 to 1939. 


Average Rate per Average Rate per 
Period. Annual Number of 1,000 of Period. Annual Number of 1,000 of 
Marriages. Population, Marriages. Population, 

1880-84 6,738 8:39 1925-29. 19,481 8:11 
1885-89 ; 7,679 767 1930-34 17,746 | 6:88 
1890-94 7,954 6°80 1935-39. 233694. 8:79 
wey sme | 4 | ies | man | oa 
1905-09 12,080 9 ee ae oe 
1910-14 15,978 a me ee seen 
i ae ere : i 1938 24,579 9°03 

‘ " oe 1939 25,471 9:27 
1920-24 18,374 852 


A review of the marriage rates since 1880 shows that the rates declined 
steadily for ten years prior to 1894, when the rate. was 
only 6.25 per 1,000 of population. After that year an ime 
provement, remarkable for its regularity, was. experienced, until in 
1912 the rate (9.56 per 1,000) was the highest then recorded. In 1915 
the rate was slightly higher, probably due in part to marriages contracted 
by soldiers prior to their departure for the war. Owing to the absense: of 
many marriageable men the rates declined in the next three years, then 
after the return of men from active service rose appreciably in 1919: and 
1920. The average for the five years 1925-1929, though less than in the 
quinquennia immediately before and after the war, was greater. than. for 
any other similar period. since 1880. The low average of the years 1930- 
1934 was coincident with a period of acute economic depression, and the 
increase from 1938 to 1988 synchronised with improved economic condi- 
tions. 

In the early part of 1939 there was a slackening in the post-depression 
increase in marriages, and the number in the twelve months ended August, 
1989 was less by 79 than in the preceding twelve months. After the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939, there was a sudden change, and the 
number in the last four months of 1939 was higher by 1,056 than the 
number in these months of 1938, and the number in the year 1939 was 
the highest on record. 

The rate in this year, 9.27 per 1,000 of population, was exceeded only in 
the years 1912, 1914, 1915 and 1920. : 

* 58099—B 
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The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in each State, the Commonwealth of Australia, and in New Zealand in 
19389, compared with the rates of the previous five years ;:— 


TasLe 55.—Marriage Rates, States, 1984 to 1939. 


State, 1933, 1935. | 1936. | 1987. 1938. 1939 
New South Wales...) 7:70 845 8:57 8:61 9:08 9°27 
Victoria... veel 757 8:38 8°61 8°74 9:16 9°23 
Queensland veal (7°99 8.57 8:49 8:44 8°85 8:99 
South Australia...) 7°39 8:28 8:82 9 06 9°26 95} 
Western Australia 8°34 8°85 9:43 9:18 9°03 9:04 
Tasmania ... val 732 8:16 8:98 873 8 83 9°51 
Commonwealth ...). 7°71 845 3:66 8°70 9:05 9 23 
New Zealand .... 7°62 | 8:20 | 925 | 9°55 | 1009 | 11°12 


Conjugal Condition before Marriage. 

The males married during the year 1939 were 23,367 bachelors, 1,237 
widowers, and 867 divorced men. Of the females 23,809 were spinsters, 
8384 were widows, and 828 were divoreed. The proportion of males re- 
married was 8.26 per cent., and of females 6.52 per cent. 

The following table shows particulars relating to first marriages and 
re-marriages in quinquennial periods since 1890. 


TaBLE 56.—Conjugal Condition at Marriage, 1890 to 1939. 


Males who were— Females who were— Rates per 10,000 Married. 
Bridegrooms. I Brides. 

Perlod. zg B ¢ Fa ‘ | g g 3 Pa 7 3 
3 5 : £ z g a |/e1e2] £12] 28 
2/3/e |Z] sie | gisele] 413/é 
a & a a E A | @ | EF |A a|E1aA 

1890-94 | 36,610 | 3,063 97 36,565 | 8,049 165 .| 9,205 | 770 25 9,194 | 764 42 

1895-99 | 39,982 | 38,246 273 40,031 | 3,038 434 9,191 | 746 63 9,202 | 698 | 100 

1900-04 | 47,243 | 3,657 80L 47,593 | 3,122 486 ,| 0,227 | 714 59 9,205 | 610 95 

1905-09 |} 56,322 | 3,708 370 56,762 | 3,129 509 {| 9,325 | 614 61 9,808 | 518 84 

1910-14 | 75,155 | 4,193 641 76,227 | 3,846 816 1} 9,407 | 525 68 9,416 | 482 | 102 

1015-19 | 71,602 | 4,461 764 71,559 | 4,235 933 ‘| 8,319 | 681 | 100 9,326 | 552 | 122 

1920-24 | 84,834 | 5,571 | 1,468 84,723 | 6,423 | 1,717 || 9,234 | 607 | 159 9,222 | 591 | 187 

1025-29 | 89,794 | 5,555 | 2,055 90,622 | 4,804 | 2,388 9,219 | 670 | 211 9,304 | 451 | 245 

1030-84 | 81,899 | 4,771 2.061 83,208 | 3,244 |} 2,284 9,230 | 588 } 232 9,377 | 866 | 257 

4935-39 | 109,131 | 5,778 | 3,568 || 110,915 | 3,817 3,710 i 9,211 | 488 | 301 9,362 | 825 | 313 

1935 20,709 | 1,073 579 21,068 644 619 9,261 | 480 | 259 9,422 | 288 | 290 
1936 21,148 | 1,116 609 21,434 778 661 9,246 | 488 | 266 9,371 | 340 | 289 
1937 21,319 | 1,154 715 21,642 807 739 9,194 |} 498 | 808 9,833 | 348 | 319 
1938 22,588 | 1,198 793 22,962 784 833 9,190 | 487 | 323 9,342 | 319 | 330 
1939 23,367 | 1,237 867 |' 23,809 834 828 9,174 | 486 | 340 9,348 | 827 | 325 


The proportion of re-marriages is greater among men than women. 
The numbers of widowers re-married has exceeded the number of widows 
in every year except the three years 1920 to 1922, when the variation was 
probably due to ve-marriages of war widows. The excess of widowers 
over widows re-married has increased since 1925; this is probably due in 
part to the introduction of widows pensions in March, 1926. 


In each year, from 1898 to 1988 the proportion of re-marriages of 
divorced women exceeded that of divorced men, but to a diminishing 
extent. 


In 1989 re-marriages of divorced men curaun betes those of divorced 
women, 


1 
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In 1915 the proportion of re-marriages reached its lowest point among 
both bridegrooms and brides, but has since increased, mainly due to the 
re-marriage of divorced persons. The increase among brides was not as 
great as among bridegrooms, the increase in the divorced women among 
the former being offset by a decrease in the proportion of widows, 


Age at Marriage. 


The number of brides and bridegrooms in age groups in each of the 
last five years is shown in the following table. The ages recorded are 
those stated at marriage by the contracting parties, without verification, 
as representing age last birthday. 


Taste 57.—Age at Marriage, 1985 to 1939. 


Ages of Bridegrooms. Ages of Brides, 
Year. Under 21 to 30 to 45 and Under 21 to 80 to | 45 and 
21 years, | 29 years. | 44 yoars. over, 21 years. | 29 yoars.; 44 years.| over, 
1935 al 1,261 14,499 5,350 1,261 5,266 13,518 2,932 645 
1936 wa 1,312 14,860 5,367 1,334 5,266 13,932 3,008 667 
1937 «| 1,246 14,777 5,712 1,453 §,151 14,104 3,156 777 
1938 oes 1,263 15,707 6,095 1,514 5,380 15,112 3,284 803 
Bj 1,300 16,243 5,254 570 |S. 5,433 15,471 2,606 | 299 
1939 W ose 73 384 780 ||W. 4 119 299 412 
Dz. see 102 539 226 ||[D. 2 237 477 112 


B, bachelors; 8,spinsters; W, widowed; D, divorced. 


Further details of the ages and conjugal condition of persons married 
each year are published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


In 19389 approximately 69 per cent. of first marriages among men and 
82 per cent. among women were celebrated before attaining age 30, and the 
majority of marriages of persons over 45 years of age were re-marriages of 
one or both of the contracting parties, the proportion of such marriages 
being 64 per cent. among both men and women. 


The following statement shows the average age at marriage of bride- 
grooms and brides in various years since 1905. The difference between 
the ages at marriage of males and females is on the average about 34 years, 
the males being the older. 


TarLr 58.—Average Age at Marriage, 1905 to 1939. 


Average Age of-— Average Age of— Average Age of-— Average Age of— 
Year. Year, 4 a 
All Bride- : i ‘ All Bride- 
grooms. Bachelors,/All Brides. |Spinsters. grooms. Bachelors. | All Brides.| Spinstera, 


years, | years. | years. | years. years, | years. years. | years, 
1905 | 29:1 28°2 26:0 24°4 1934 | 28:9 27°6 254 244 


1910 | 29-0 28:2 25°3 24°7 1935 | 28°9 27°6 25°4 245 
1915 | 28-7 280 25°5 250 1936 | 28°9 27°6 25°5 24°5 
1920 | 29°5 28°5 26° 25'2 1937 | 29:2 27°8 25°7 24°6 


W925 | 2-4 28:0 26°8 248 1938 | 29°2 27°8 25°6 24°6 


1930 | 29-0 27°6 25°3 242 1939.| 29:2 277 25:6 24:7 


The average age at marriage shows little variation from year to year, 
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Marriages of Minors. 

The number of minors married at each individual age is shown annually 
in the Statistical Register. The number of brides at each age under 21 in 
1939 was 9 at 14, 50 at 15, 268 at 16, 628 at 17, 1,221 at 18, 1,538 at 19, 
1,780 at 20. The corresponding numbers of bridegrooms were 8 at 16, 
36 at 17, 162 at 18, 480 at 19, and 664 at 20. 

The following are the numbers and proportions of brides and bridegrooms 
married under the age of 21 years:— 


TaBLE 59,.—Minors Married, 1875 to 1939. 


Proportion to Proportion to 


Minors. Tota) Marriages, Minors. Total Marriages, 
Period. Perlod. 
Tride- * Bride- Bride- Bride- re 
grooms. Brides, grooms. Brides, grooms, Brides. grooms. Brides. 
t 
per per per per 
cent. | cent. cent. | cent. 


1875-79...) 683 | 7,278 2:74 | 29-19 |1925-29...) 7,000 | 25,508 | 7:19 | 26-19 
1880-84...; 827 | 9,203 2-45 | 27-32 |/1930-34...! 6,880 | 24,429 | 7-70 | 27-58 
1885-89...} 939 | 9,623 2-45 | 25-06 |)1935-39...) 6,372 | 26,502 5°38 | 22°37 
1890-94...; 847 9,803 2:13 | 24°65 
1896-99...) 1,197 | 10,475 | 2-75 | 24-08 || 10385 ...| 1,251 | 5,266 5:59 | 23°55 


1900-04...! 1,669 | 11,970 | 3-26 | 23-38 | 1936 ...) 1,312 | 5,266 5:74 | 23-02 
1905-09...) 2,609 | 14,378 | 4:32 | 23-80 |) 1037 ...| 1,246 | 5,161 5°37 | 22°21 
1910-14...; 3,579 | 17,821 448 | 22-31 || 1938 ...] 1,263 | 5,380 5-14 | 21:89 
1915-19...} 3,188 | 15,718 | 4:15 |} 20-49 | 19389 ...! 1,300 | 5,439 510 | 21:35 


1920-24...) 4,712 | 19,982 | 5-13 | 21-75 


The proportion of minors among bridegrooms trended upwards, except 
in war years, until 1931, when the proportion was 9.12 per cent. ‘There 
was a decline in each subsequent year. 


Among brides the proportion of minors has always been much larger than 
among bridegrooms, but it declined continuously for a long period until 
it fell below 20 per cent in the post war years 1919 and 1920. Then the 
proportion increased rapidly to 80.55 per cent in 1931, the highest level 
since 1875. It has declined in each of the last eight years, 


Mark Signatures in Marriage Registers. 


In 1860 the proportion of signatures made in the marriage register with 
marks was as high as 264.7 per 1,000 persons married, but it fell rapidly 
to 66.7 in 1880, to 14.5 in 1900, 2:0 in 1920, and in recent years it has been 
Jess than 1 per 1,000. The number of persons who signed in this way was 
only 32 in 1989 equal to 0.6 per 1,000 persons married in the year. 
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Marriages according to Denomination, 


Of the marriages performed in New South Wales in 1939, 22,854, equiva- 
lent to 89.73 per cent. of the total, were celebrated by ministers of religion 
licensed under the authority of the Registrar-General. The number con- 
tracted before district registrars. was 2,617, being 10.27 per cent, of the 
total. 


The following table gives the number and proportion per cent. of mar- 
riages registered by the several denominations during 1939 in comparison 
with the previous ten years :— 


TasLE 60.— Denominational and Civil Marriages, 1929 to 1939. 


1929- 1938. 1039. 1930-1939, 
Denomination. i 
‘Marriages. EpUDOrs Marriages. ere Marriages. a 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Church of England ase so} 81,473 40-48 || 10,020 39-34 |} 83,431 40:26 
Roman Catholic ae «| 42,248 20:99 5,313 20-86 || 43,490 | 20-99 
Presbyterian... wen aes] 24,428 12-14 3,038 11:93 |} 24,903 12-02 
Methodist ioe oe w{ 22,827 11-34 2,822 11-08 || 23,401 11-29 
Congregational ... ce «| 4,182 2-08 516 2-02 4,239 2-04 
Baptist ... a a «| 3,506 1-74 449 1:76 33623 1-75 
Church of Christ tes ve} 1,133 “56 119 47 1,153 56 
Salvation Army _ de 936 ‘47 109 43 951 ‘46 
Hebrew ... _ or en 549 27 109 43 599 29 
All Other Sects ... ive wf 2,799 1:39 359 1-41 2,939 1-42 
Total Denominational _ ...| 184,075 91-46 || 22,854 89-73 || 188,729 | 91:08 
Registrar’s Offices aes «e| 17,192 8-64 2,617 10:27 || 18,474 8-92 
Total Marriages ++| 201,267 ; 100-00 25,471 | 100-00 |) 207,203 | 100-00 
Dwworces. 


The number of marriages dissolved annually by divorce and decree for 
nullity is increasing rapidly and they represent a substantial ratio to the 
number of marriages celebrated. 


The number dissolved :by decrees for divorce .and nullity of marriage: 
made absolute in 1989 was 1,545, being in the proportion of 6.1 per cent 
te the number of marriages celebrated during the year. 


Particulars of the duration of marriages dissolved and number of issue 
are shown in the chapter, “Law Courts,” of this Year Book. 
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RATES OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND OF NATURAL 
INCREASE, 1860-1939. 
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The numbers at the slde of the Graph represent rates per 1,000 of mean population, 


Live Birtus. 

The crude birth rate showed a steady downward tendency from 1864 to 
1888. It fell sharply from 1888 until 1908, then there was an improve- 
ment until 1912. During the war years (1914-1919) coincident with the 
decline in the marriage rate, there was a very rapid falling-off in the birth 
rate, with a recovery in 1920. After 1920, despite a temporary revival 
in the marriage rate until 1927, the birth rate was at a record low 
figure in each successive year until 1934, but it has since increased 
slightly, as a consequence of a rapid increase in the marriage rate since 
1931, 
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The following table shows the average annual number of live births and 
the crude birth vate per 1,000 of the total population since 1880 :— 


Tasin 61—Live Births, 1880 to 1939. 


idedgd’ “ah Nance ae | Vee om ck Balled” 110 womber or | Ger apo 
Live Births, Population. Live Births, opulation. 
1980-84 30,417 37-89 1925-29 53,814 22:40 
1885-89 36,877 36°85 1930-34 "48,459 18:02 
1890-94 39,550 33:80 1935-39 46,738 17°34 
1895-99 37,042 28°68 
ne 1900-04 37,498 26°99 1935 44,676 16°89 
1905-09 41,788 27°36 1936 46,198 17°31 
1910-14 50,190 28°79 1937 47,497 17°63 
1915-19 51,831 26°64 1938 47,319 17°39 
1920-24 64,321 25°20 1939 48,003 17-46 


The rates shown above are calculated by the usual “crude” method of 
relating the births to the total population. 


Rates calculated in the same way for the Commonwealth, each State 
and New Zealand, for the last six years, are shown in the following table. 
No allowance has been made for differences in sex and age constitution of 
the respective populations 


TABLE 62.—Live Births, Comparative Rates, 1934 to 1939. 


Fa State. | 1934. | 1935, | 1936, 1337. | 1938. | 1989, 
New South Wales ... | 16°52 16°89 17-31 1768 17°39 17-46 

| Victoria ak ini 15°20 15°16 15°63 16°02 16°25 16:20 
Queensland ... ivy 18°17 18°31 19°17 19°36 18°98 20°08 
South Australia... 14°50 14°14 1817 15°25 15:88 16°13 

i Western Australia ... 17°66 18:28 18°84 18°95 19 87 19°43 
VYasmania ,.. eh 19°51 19°41 19°84 20°69 20°82 21:03 
Commonwealth te 16°39 16°55 W3 17°43 17°46 17°65 

New Zealand wii 16°47 16°13 16 64 17°29 17°93 18°73 


Relative Fertility. 


Crude birth rates may not be a true indicator of the trend in fertility over 
a period of time, and they are of limited use in comparisons with other 
States or countries. To obtain rates suitable for such purposes it is: essen- 
tial to eliminate the effects of changing age and sex constitution of the 
population and changes in the conjugal condition, 
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Fertility. rates may: be: calculated: by relating nuptial births to: the number 
of married: women; ex-nuptial. births. to: single, widowed and. divorced 
women; and total births to all women; or, for each of these groups, the 
specific fertility at each year of age or the general fertility for the whole of 
the reproductive ages combined (approximately 15 to 44 years), may be 
calculated. Data for precise calculations are available only in census 
years and years immediately preceding or succeeding a census. 


In. a long-term comparison to determine the trend in fertility, it is 
convenient to relate total births to the number of women (irrespective of 
conjugal condition) at each age and at the combined reproductive ages. 
This has been done in the following table which shows the birth rate per 
1,000 women in various age groups from 15 to 44 years in. each census 
year, 1891 to 1933 and in the year 1939. 


TABLE 63,—Births per 1,000 Women of Reproductive Age, 1891 to 1989. 


Decrease per 


Age Group) — igo1, 1001. 1911. 1921. 1938. 1030; | cent. in rates 
years), 1891 to 1089 
15-19 35°30 80:87 33°75 32°72 29°73 25:27 28:4. 


20-24 17090 134-65. 141°45 146'57 106:05. 112:30 34:3 
25-29 24748 177°95 | 187°35 | 16899 11968 13149 46'9 
30-34 238°81 168°42 | 161:20 140°18 94°39 92°78 61-1 
35-39 196715 136:60- 12227: 1071 59-23: 54:28: 723: 


40-44 96°61 70°79 54°51 43°78 24°04 17°83 815 


15—44 161°74 117°46 118°60 109'84 72°57 74:11 54:2 


There has been a decline of 54.2 per cent..in the birth rate since 1891 
and the decline has been general in all age-groups. It was greater at the 
later than at the earlier ages, and became more pronounced as. age ad- 
‘vanced. The contrast in experience in. regard to the first and last quin- 
quennia of the normal years of child-bearing is particularly. striking. 
Whereas the birth rate for women at ages 40 to 44 years in 1891 was 174 
‘per cent. greater than the rate for those aged 15 to 19 years, the corres- 
ponding proportion in 1921 was only 84 per cent. greater, and in 1939 it 
was 29 per cent. lower. The fluctuations in the age groups 20-24 years 
and 25-29 years are probably the result of the trend in the marriage rate. 
‘This is particularly noticeable in the year 1983 which was in a period of 
economic depression, The marriage rate in 1931 was the lowest ever 
recorded and the increase in marriages in subsequent years did not cause 
recovery -in the birth rate until 1985. Because of this the 1989 figures 
give a better indication of the decline in the birth rate than those for 1933. 


An outstanding feature of the comparison is the rapidity with which 
the downward trend. of the birth rate gathered momentum after 1921. 
Tho relative decline during the twelve years 1921 to 1983 was greater than 
the decline during the previous thirty years—1891 to 1921. This was 
most marked in the group 20 to 24 years, the fall being: 27.6. per cent. 
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between 1921 and 1933 as compared with 14.2 per cent. between 1891 and 
1921. The relative decline of births to women of reproductive age in 
each group is shown below :— 


Taste 64.—Decline in Birth Rates, 1891 to 1939. 


Proportionate Decrease in Birth Rates, 


Age Group. : 
1891 to 1921. 1921 to 1933, 1988 to 10989. 1921 to 1939, 

(30 years.) (12 years.) (6 years.) (18 years.) 

Years, . Per cent. Per cent, Per cent. Per cent, 
16-19... aes sas, 7:3 9-0 15-0 22:8 
20-24 ... wee ro 14:2 27-6 + 60. 23-4 
25-29 ... wie ine 28:6 + 99 22:6 
30-34 32:7 1:7 33:8 
35-39 41:8 8-4. 466 
40-44 45-1 25:8 59:3 
16-44 33:9 +21 32:5 


+ Denotes Increase, 


The crude birth rate for New South Wales was 25.0 per cent. lower in 
1921 than in 1891 and 84.5 per cent. lower in 1938 than in 1921. The 
rate, calculated on ‘the basis of the numiber of women of reproductive age, 
was lower by 32.1 per cent. and 38.9 per ceént., respectively. 


The following table shows the average annual number .of female births 
per 1,000 women at each age:— 


, TABLE 65.—Female ‘Births per 1,000 Women, 1911 to 1933. 


(Average annual number of female children born per 1,000 women at each age.) 


Age. 1910-12. 1920-22, | 1932-84, | Age. 1010-12, 1020-22. 1932-84, 
13 07 ‘10 we 80 85-64 74-82 50-60 
14 19 ey 26 31 16:25 7215 62-00 
oo i 92 ‘88°28 67-08 46°26 
a4 | 83 "79:35 65:02 39-07 
on 15 1:36 96 1:26 84 "72-08 62-93 41-47 
a 16 4-91 3-95 4:10 
on 17 11:96 11-04 11-98 35 68:77 56:91 35-46 
x 18 23-83 28-98 21-52 36 66:23 52-39 32-42 
m 19 39°50 41:33 32:29 37 63°62 40-52 “30-01 
38 63-01 | 45:78 || 26:03 
39 53-06 39-54 |. 21-64 
20 | ‘47:20 4115 || 39:87 
Q1 65-41 62:27 | 48:08 40 | 40-67 || 80°59 T'7'55. 
‘22 69-46 74:46 54:83 41 30°72 22-92 16-75 
23 82-24 8270 56°74. 42 28-95 21-92 ‘11-99 
24 88°75 84:10 | 59-68 43 21:50 16-27 8-48 
44 12-74 9:92 5-98, 
25 90:34. 86-14 58-81 45 8:36 5-60 3-03 
26 93-03 87:13 60:13 46 4-42 2-88 175. 
‘27 93:59 82-22 59-11 47 2-10 1:25 “84. 
28 93-58 80-51 55-36 48 “91 “57 31 
29 89-93 81-06 55-91 49 +43 43 14 
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The specific female fertility rates shown above form the basis of gross 
and net reproduction rates, which may be used to measure the reproductive 
capacity inherent in birth rates at any time. 


The sum of each column of specific female birth rates may be taken as 
the number of female children born to 1,000 mothers who live right through 
the child-bearing age. 


_ If these female children were to live through the child-bearing age and 
were to reproduce female children at the same rate as they themselves were 
produced, then, on the 1910-12 level, 1,753 female children would result 
from 1,000 mothers; on the 1920-22 lével 1,550, and on the 1932-34 level 
1,061. Reduced to unity these represent gross reproduction rates of 1.753, 
1.550, and 1.061 respectively. 


From the life tables for New South Wales, however, it is possible to 
ascertain how many of these females would have survived to each year of 
the child-bearing age on the level of mortality prevailing in the periods 
specified. If, the specific female birth rate at each age is applied only to 
the number, who, from 1,000 females born, would live throughout that 
year of age, the actual reproduction which would occur on the level 
of experience for each period can be measured. The addition of these 
results and reduction to unity in the manner described above gives the net 
reproduction rates. For New South Wales, in the periods shown, such 
rates were: 1910-12, 1.449; 1920-22, 1.349; and 1982-84, .968. 


Both the gross and net reproduction rates for New South Wales shown 
above may be compared with those for the countries listed below, which 
have been calculated in the same manner, These figures have been taken 
‘from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-39. 


Tas_E 66.—Gross and Net Reproduction Rates. 


Country. | Year, | Gross.| Net. Country. Year. | Gross.| Net. 
Africa— Turope—continued, 
Union of South Africa .,./1924—-20 | 1-674 | 1-424 Tistonia ... ae .. 1933-35 | -901 | +728 
1986 [1444 [1264 Finland ... 5 «(1911-20 |1°716 | 1461 
-America— 1931-85 |1°718 | "956 
Canada ... ee ve 1031 | 1-555 | 1-319 France... ne +./1908-13 | 1°232 | -980 
United States (whites) ...). 1031 | 1-156 | 1-031 1920-28 | 1-283 | +977 
: 1936 | 1-062 | ‘961 1935 | 1-003 | +866 
-Asia— Germany... eee eo} 1081 862 | ‘748 
Japan ans | 1925 | 2-509 | 1-640 1936 | 1'063 | ‘034 
: 1980 | 2372 | 1-571 Hungary ... sie ++/1982-86 | 1-251 | 1-008 
Europe— Italy Pe as {1081 | 1-570 | 1-200 
Austria... ate eof 1928 960 | +782 1935-87 | 1°425 |1°138 
1935 ous 164 Netherlands one «| 1987 | 1-236 | 1-119 
Belgium ... ne wee] 1936 958 | °831 Poland ... an vee} 1984 | 1:50 | 1-21 
Bulgaria ... an «+. {1021-26 | 2-502 | 1:584 19386 | 1:069 | :914 
1933-86 | 1-673 | 1-192 Scotland ... one aa} 1984 | 2:10 “91 
Czechoslovakia ... +».{1020-32 | 1-204 | +939 | Oceania— 
Denmark tes +». f1921-25 | 1-384 | 1:186 Australia ee ++(1920-22 | 1-517 | 1-319 
1937 | 1:056 | +947 1932-34 | 1-047 | +955 
1935-36 | 1-048 |. -056 
England and Wales __,,./1920-22 [1:35 [1-11 1937 |1:076 | °989 
1930-32 | +93 81 New Zealand on + (1921-22 | 1-442 | 1-291 
1934-36 | +87 “76 1935-36 | 1-021 | «949 
1937 *883 | *782 1937 | 1°076 | 1°001 
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Inve Births to Mothers at Individual Ages. 


The number of live births to married and unmarried mothers in age 
groups during 1939 is shown in the following table. These figures should 
be distinguished from the number of confinements shown in Table 77. The 
summary accompanying the latter gives the relationship between the two 
sets of figures :— 


TaBLE 67.—Live Births, Age of Mother, 1939. 


Ex-nuptial : 
Nuptial Live Births. Live Births, | All Live Births, 
Age Group. 
Males. | Females.) Total. M. F. Total. | Males, | Females.’ Total. 
Years. 

Under 15 1 5 3 8 3 9 
15-19... 1,379 1,280 2,659 277 240 517 1,656 1,520 3,176 
20-24 6,522 6,254 | 12,776 339 328 667 6,861 6,582 ) 13,443 
25-29 7,620 7,187 | 14,757 183 189 3872 7,803 7,326 } 15,129 
30-34 4,679 4,586 9,265 105 113 218 4,784 4,699 9,483 
35-39 2,446 2,373 4,818 80 15 155 2,525 2,448 4,973 
40-44 wis on 807 776 1,583 19 23 42 826 799 1,625 
45-49, no was 90 Ot 154 4 5 9 94 69 168 
50 and over... wie 1 vite 1 iy ans tes 1 one 1 
Not stated a ae oe ne ees 1 Aa 1 1 au 1 
Total w.| 23,544 | 22,470 | 46,014 | 1,013 976 1,989 | 34,557 | 23,446 | 48,003 


Similar information for single ages is published in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales. 


Birth-Rates—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


Data for distinguishing the births in the metropolis from those in other 
districts are not available on a comparable basis prior to 1st January, 1927, 
because the births since that date have been allocated according to the 
usual address of the mother and not as formerly according to the district 
in which the birth occurred. Within the period covered by the following 
table the metropolitan boundary was extended (in 1988) and for the 
purpose of comparison the figures in the following table for the metropolis 
and the remainder of the State for years prior to 1933 have been adjusted 
to the present boundaries. 


Taste 68.—Live Births, Metropolis and Country, 1929 to 1939. 


Number of Live Births, Live Births per 1,000 of Population. 

Year. 
: emaind ew South Remainder New Sout! 
Metropolis, eh oe " Waive, Metropolis. of State. Wales, " 

1929 22,606* 30, 066* 52,672 19°88* 22:01* 21°04 
1930 22,201* 20,035* 52,136 18°51* 22°46* 20°59 
1931 19,203* 28,431* 47,724 16:92* 21°15* 18°67 
3932 17,774* 27,131* 44,905 14°52* 20°01* 1741 
1933 17,083 27,112 44,195 13°83 19°84 16°98. 
1934 16,538 26,797 43,335 13:30 19°41 16°52 
1935 16,907 27,769 44,676 13°62 19°91 16'89. 
1936 17,769 28,434 46,193 141 20°18 17°31 
1937 18,158 29,339 47,497 14'28 20°62 17°68 
1938 18,659 28,760 47,319 14°48 19°98 17°39 
1939 19,323 28,680 48,003 14:93 19°71 17°46 


* These figures are on the basis of boundaries as existing from 1933. 
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The age and sex constitution of the metropolitan population differs 
considerably from that of the remainder of the State, therefore, compari- 
sons of crude birth-rates are to be taken with reserve. The birth-rate per 
1,000 women aged 15 to 44 years in 1933. was 54.66 in the metropolis 
and 92.19 in the remainder of the State. The proportion of married 
women amongst those of child bearing age was 51 per cent. in the metropolis 
and 57 per cent in the remainder of the State in 1921—the latest date 
for which the information is available. ' 


The Sexes of Children. 


Of the 48,008 children born during 1939 (exclusive of those still-born), 
24,557 were males and 28,446 were females, the proportion being 104.7 
males to 100 females. As far as observation extends, the number of female 
‘births has not exceeded that of males in any year, although the difference 
has sometimes been very small. 

The table below shows the number of males born alive to every 100 
females born alive, both in nuptial and ex-nuptial births, since 1880 :— 


Taste 69,—Live Births, Masculinity, 1880 to 1939. 


; Nuptial ) Ex-Nuptial| ay sive Nuptial ( Ex-Nuptial | an tive 
Peet |e | oa | Bommel |e | ae | Bie 
1880-84 104°9 103:9 104°8 1925-29) 105°6 106°5 105°7 
1883-89 1054 98°'8 1051 1980-34| 105°5 103°1 105°4 
1890-94 105°7 1054 105'7 1935-39] 104°4 106°0 104°5 
1896-99 105-0 105°4 105°1 

1900-04 104°3 102°8 1042 1935 103°9 108°8 104°1 
1905-09 105:0 104:9 105°0 1936 1052 102'7 106'1 
1910-14 105-2 105-0 105'2 |} 1937 103°7 109°6 104°0 
1915-19 105°3 104°0 105°2 1938 104°6 1055 104°6 
1920-24 104°6 107°'3 104°8 1939 104'8 103°8 104°7 


Ea-nuptial [ive Births. 

The number of ex-nuptial live births in 1939 was 1,989, equal to 4.14 per 
cent of the total live births and 0.72 per 1,000 of population. A statement 
of the ex-nuptial live births in New South Wales since 1900 is given 
below :— 

Taste %0.—Ex-nuptial Live Births, 1900 to 1989. 


Average Ratt Rati 
eet ae cane to. | Crude Rate er OF cent ty Crude Rate 
Porlod. = | Hy nuptiat| ‘otal | per 1,000 of Year. Le Total | per 1,000 of 
The Live opulation, Births. Live | Population, 
Births. Births, Births, 
1900-04 ...; 2,596 6:92 1:87 1933 o| 2,283 5:05 86 
1905-09 ...) 2,915 6:98 1-92 1934 a} 2,069 4:77 ‘79 
1910-14 ...! 2,872 5:72 1-65 1935 we) 2,028 4:53 “16 
‘1915-19... 2,581 5-08 1:34 1936 | 2,094 4:53 “78 
1920-24 .,.| 2,657 4:89 1:23 1937 «| 2,106 4-43 ‘78 
‘1925-29 =... 2,725: 5-06 1:13 1938 «| 1,983 4:19 ‘73 
‘1930-34 ...) 2,848 5:05 91 1939 .{ 1,989 4:14 "72 
1938-39 ...| 2,089 | 4:36 “76 
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The proportion of ex-nuptial to total live births has declined in a marked 
degree since 1905. It rose gradually to 7.87 per cent in 1905, then declined 
rapidly to 4.80 per cent in 1916. The ratio rose again during the years 
1917 to 1919, when the number: of legitimate births declined, and it fell to 
4.88 per cent in 1920. In subsequent years the ratio was fairly constant 
until 1980, and a rise to 5.84 per cent in 1931 was followed by a continuous 
decline. 


The most accurate test ag to bie extent of ex-nuptial births is obtained by 
relating the. total number of such births recorded to the number of un- 
married women of child-bearing age. This can only be done satisfactorily 
at census periods, and it indicates that the proportion of such births 
was increasing up to about 1890 and it declined considerably in the next 
forty years. The proportion of ex-nuptial children born, per 1,000 unmar- 
ried women: aged 15 to 44, was 18.41 in 1891, 14.18 in 1911, and 8.20 in 


1933, a decrease of 55 per cent. since 1891. 


Order of Birth. 


Details of the previous issue of women who gave birth to children were 
vecorded for the years 1894 to 1907, the record was then. discontinued until 
1938. The summarised figures for 1939 are as follow:— 


TaBLe 71—Previous Issue and Age of Mother, 1939. 


Previous Issue. Average 
Age of Total | Number 
Mother. Mothers of 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 |10& Children, 
over. 
Under 15... 1 S63 ees ‘ied we vate we aa nor on sid 1 1:00 
15-19 wee] 2,046 439 56 1 nae moe ap oi aia _ _ 2,042 1:22 
20-24 .+.| 7,086 | 3,672 | 1,428 413 93 20 2 i fe an ve | 12,604 166 
25-29 ...| 5,587 | 4,827 2372 1,198 701 279 99 36 8 3 we | 14,610 2°23 
30-34 «| 2,044 | 2,353 | 1,667 | 1,139 799 525 | 824 | 155 77 34 21} 9,128 3:10 
35-39 wel 621 778 790 681 516 402 | 328 | 265 ) 174 73 | 119) 4,747 4°31 
40-44 a{ 109 145 171 174 185 168 | 150 | 120 | 117 81 | 185 | 1,555 683 
45-49 11 6 9 13 12 d4 8 16 15 16 33 153 754 
50 and over| ... an nat ae ie ihe ia ei ins viet 1 1 | 13:00 
Total. ...!17,585 |11,720 , 6,493 | 3,619 | 2,296 | 1,408 | 911 | 592 | 301 | 207 | 309 | 45,531 254 
Proportion | 9g. : ; : é : . A . ; ‘ . 
per cent of 38°62. | 25-74 | 14-26.| 7-95.) 5-O4 | 3-09 | 2-00 | 1-30 | -86 46 | +68 | 100-00 
Total r 
Mothers. 


Fuller details are published in the Statistical Register for 1988-39. 
Im 1894, 51 per cent. of the children. born represented the fourth or 


‘later child. In 1988 such proportion was only 22.5 per cent., and in 1939 


only 21.4 per cent. Comparison indicates that since 1894 there has been 
an increase in the proportion of first. and second children, the proportion 
‘of third children has remained almost constant, but a decrease is apparent 
for the fourth child and this becomes greater as. the number of previous 
issue inereases. : 


First Live Births, 

A. record has been kept of the number of first live births in each year 
since 18938. By first live birth is meant the first child born alive to a 
mother since the marriage and includes only the first born alive of twins 
and triplets. The figures are restricted to births to married mothers 
as details ag to other issue of the mother are not recorded in tegistrations 
of ex-nuptial births. 


mak ot 4 
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In the following table are shown details of the first live births related to 
the total nuptial births in quinquennial periods since 1895 :— 


TasLe 72.—First Live Births, 1895 to 1939. 


Nuptial Live Births, “% 
Proportion 
Period. To Mothers To Mothers Sirthe 
with no with Previous Total. to Total. 
Previous Issue. Issue. 
per cent. 

1895-99 ... 84,793 137,876 172,669 20-2 
1900-04 ... 40,956 133,551 174,507 23:5 
1905-09 ... 48,856 145,508 194,364 25-1 
1910-14 .., 65,413 171,176 236,589 27:6 
1915-19... 62,990 180,762 243,752 25°8 
1920-24 .., 74,022 184,296 258,318 28-7 
1925-29 ... 75,531 179,916 255,447 29:6 
1930-34 ... 67,874 152,681 220,555 30:8 
1935-39... 81,523 141,970 223,493 36.5 
1935... 14,761 27,892 42,653 34:6 
1936 _ 16,057 28,042 44,099 36-4 
19387... 16,421 28,970 45,391 36-2 
1938 tale 16,699 28,637 45,336 36:8 
1939 see 17,585 28,429 46,014 38°2 


There has been a persistent rise in the proportion of first births, but the 
proportion of first births to recent marriages began to fall only in the 
last decade, and there has been a much greater decline in births after the 
first than in first births. Evidence of this trend is seen in the birth rates 
in age groups as shown in Table 68, which indicate that between 
1891 and 1939 the decrease in birth rates in quinquennial age groups 
became progressively greater as age advanced, and the lower ages at which 
first births are most frequent showed a smaller decline than the higher 
ages. 


Details of the interval between marriage and first live birth in relation 

to the age of the mother are published in the “Statistical Register.” A 

summary for 1939 is as follows :— : 

TasLe 73-—First Live Births, Age of Mother and Interval Since 
Marriage, 1989. 


Age of Mother—Years. 


Tnterval. | 45 
Under | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 80-84 | 38-89 | 40-44 | and | Total. 
15. ! over. 

Under 1 month sol” seele 40 56 25 ll 3 2 1 138 
1-2 months... weet cae 65 61 21 14 1 3 165 
2-3 9 hie Heal!) dove 86 94 19 7 2 we 208 
34 CO, Pio cateh avy 123 | 188] 38] 16 4 8 316 
4-5 ss “at ee 1 190 212 59 17 8 1 ‘ 488 
5-6, vee veel vee | 807] 869] 104] 17 4 3 804 
6-7 as was fel take 865 558 144 37 6 2 1{ 1,118 
71-8 ny wae aol! ates 281 498 168 37 17 1 ms 1,002 
8-9 a ais wel.’ aes 93 315 146 49 10 ] ea 614 
9-10 ,, wee wee] Ae 103 560 345 115 36 3 a 1,162 
10-11 ,, AY) see] cous 81 502 333 84 20 3 +48 1,023 
11-12 ,, oe cual! Bawa 77 448 247 19 16 1 1 869 
1-2 years ae Seq. wae 302 | 2,233 | 1,799 487 140 30 1 | 4,992 
2-3 ,, ree anal! Seas 28 666 | 1,029 308 85 9 1 | 2,126 
3-4, bis hall! cae 4 245 534 219 73 14 3 | 1,092 
4-5 4, is als tee 1 78 | 314] 166 36 8 1 604 
5 years and ove cee] cee as 33 | 267 | 382] 160 25 2 869 

1 12,146 | 7,066 !5,587 12,044! 621] 109! 41 |17,585 
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STILLBIRTHS, 


The number of stillbirths registered in the State in 1989 was 1,360. 
Of these 789 were males and 571 females, the masculinity (188 males to 
100 females) being considerably higher than amongst the live births (105 
males to 100 females). 


Amongst ex-nuptial births the frequency of stillbirth is usually higher 
than amongst the nuptial births. In 1989 the respective proportions were 
37.27 ex-nuptial and 27.13 nuptial stillbirths to 1,000 of all births (live and 
still). 


Of the total stillbirths 562 were in the metropolis and 798 in the re- 
mainder of the State the proportion per 1,000 of all births (live and still) 
being 28.26 in the former and 27.07 in the latter. 


Details of the stillbirths registered since the inception of comypulsory 
registration on the Ist April, 1935, are as follow:— 


, Tape 74.—Stillbirths (N'S.W.) 1935 to 1939, 


Rate per 1,000 of All 


Number of Stillbirths. Births (Live and Still). Proportion} . Male 
- of tillbirths 
Year. Nuptial. Ex-nuptial. ee ; Seay 
Ex. Still. still- 
i Total. | Nuptialjnuptial.| Total. | pirths, births. 
Males. |Females| Males.|/ Females 
Per cent. 
1935 (April to; 532 464 38 28 | 1,062 | 29-84 | 40-99 | 30-35 6-21 1,159 
December). 
1936 ... we) 776 560 44 39 | 1,419 | 29-40 | 38-13 | 29-80 5°85 1,369 
1987 ... «{ 818 571 28 365 | 1,452 | 29°69 | 29-05 | 29°66 4:34 1,396 
1938 ... we] 765 633 38 37 | 1,473 | 29-91 136-44 | 30-19 5:09 1,199 
1939... a 741 542 48 29 |1,360 |27°13 an 27°55 5°66 1,382 


A. comparison of the experience of New South Wales with that of 
other Australian States where stillbirths are registered and New Zealand 


is shown below. we ea fo Pee ta les 


toda Jey a ee 


sefeeag | VLRA 


TaBLe 75.—Stillbirths, States, 1936 to 1939. 


Per 1,000 of all Birtha 


Number. (Live and Still), 
State, 

1936. 1937, 1938. 1980. 1936. 1937. 1938, 1939. 
New South Wales....... 1,452 | 1,473 } 1,360 29°80 } 29°66 | 30°19. | 27°55 
Victoria ... Ltttaneees 789 897 862 || 27°87 | 25°85 | 28°71 | 27°49 
South Australia......... ine 163* 285 268 iis 26°38 | 29°40 | 27-11 
Western Australia ,,..., 241 224 218 || 28°75 | 27:23 | 23°92 | 23:03 
New Zealand ......... 761 143 900 || 28°63 | 28°42 |} 26°54 | 30:27 


—— 


* Hight months, May-December. 
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PLuRAL Birrus, 


Prior to 1935 cases of plural births with one child only born alive wera 
often recorded as single birtfhs. Since the introduction of compulsory 
registration of stillbirths (from ist April, 1935), :all cases of plural births 
are recorded. 


During the year 19389 there were 549 cases of plural births. They con- 
sisted of 541 cases of twins and 8 cases of triplets. The live children.born 
as twins numbered 1,008 (501 males and 507 females), and 74 were still- 
born; the live children born as triplets numbered 22 (14 males and 
8 females), and two were stillborn. Of the plural births, 19 cases of twins 
were ex-nuptial, including 2 cases in which both were stillborn. 


The following table shows the number of cases of twins and triplets born 
in New South Wales during the year 1939, distinguishing nuptial and 
ex-nuptial :— 


Tapng %6~—Plural Births, 1939. 


Twins. Triplets. 
Plural Fi 
Births. Both One‘Born Both All Two 
Born ‘Living, One Still- Total, Born Still- Total, 
Living, Stillborn, born. Living. born. 
Nuptial adie 469 38 15 522 7 1 8 
Ex-nuptial ... 16 2° 2 19 
Total .., 484 40 17 541 7 1 8 


The number of cases of plural births recorded in 1989 represented 11.25 
cases per 1,000 confinements, while the number of children born at plural 
births was 2.24 per cent. of all births (both live and still). 


There were 2,141 cases of twins, and 18 cases of triplets in the four years 
1986-1939. In ‘this ‘period the number of confinements was 192,539, hence 
the rates per 100,000 confinements were 1,112 cases of twins and 9 cases of 
triplets. -Otherwise stated there were 11 cases of plural births in every 
1,000 confinements, 


The last case of quadruplets occurred in 1930, previous cases being ‘in 
1918, 1897, 1895, 1898, 1888 .and 1877. 


| 
H 
i 
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The following table shows the number of confinements, live ‘births, still- 
births and plural births in the year 1939 :— 


Taste 77,—Confinements and Children Born, 1939, 


Confinements. Children. 
Class of Birth, | : sie Born Living. Stillborn, All Births. 
aes married 
| Mothers./awuptial. | saetian RUPtiAL| yatfan,| Nuptial.| nvtigy,| Totals 
ve 
Single Births | 46,229 2)028 | 45,016. |1,967 } 1,213 71 | 46,229 | 2,028 | 48,257 
Twins— 
Both Living ... 469 15 938 30 938 30 968 
One living, one 
stillborn. 38 38 2 38 2 76 4 80 
Both stillborn 16 aes vee 30 4 80 4 34 
976 32 68 6 | 1,044 38 1,082 
Triplets— 
All living oe 7 21 ‘ie 21 21 
One stillborn ... iss sn sie an er 
Two stillborn ... 1 1 2 3 3 
I" 22 2 24 24 
: 46,759 | 2,047 | 46,014 | 1,989 | 1,283 77 | 47,297 |.2,066 
Total 
: 48,806 48;003 1,360 saedaa 49,363 
1 


The number of confinements to married and unmarried mothers in 
age groups in 1989 is shown below. Details are shown in the Statistical 


Register :— 


TABLE 78.—Confinements, Ages of Mothers, 1989. 


Number of Conflnements. 
Age Group. 
Mi 
Mothers, | Aothere. Total. 
Years— 
Under 15 ... dis ie 1 9. 10 
15-19 way a vis 2,688 529 3,217 
20-24 + ve 12,939 688 113,627 
25-29 4 14,962 373 115,335 
30-34 9,414 221 9,635 
35-39 4,951 166 5,117 
40-44 1,641 45 1,686 
45-49 +546 162 9 171 
50 and over 1 1 
Not stated on 7 7 
Total ne 46,759 2,047 48,806 
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Tue Leairiation Act, 1902. 


In 1902 an Act was passed to legitimise children born before the marriage 
of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to the marriage 
existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the scope of 
its purpose born before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be 
Jegitimised from birth by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled 
to the status of offspring born in wedlock. The total number of registra- 
tions under the Act up to the end of the year 1939 was 14,478. The number 
in eavh of the last ten years is shown in the following table:— 


TaBLE 79.—Legitimations, 1902 to 1939. 


Year Registrations, Year, Registrations, 
1902-1929 10,123 1935 507 
1930 885 1936 395 
1931 472 1937 463 
1932 443 1938 371 
1933 456 1939 385 
1934 478 


1902-1939 14,478 


Naturat IwnorEase. 


Figures as to natural increase are intended to show the rate at 
which the population of the State has increased by the excess of births 
over deaths. When used for other purposes consideration should be given - 
to the effect upon the birth and death rates of the changing age distribution 
of the population. A measure of the reproductive capacity inherent in 
the birth rates of different periods is given by the Net Reproduction 
Rates shown on page 82. During 1939 the natural increase was equal 
to 7.71 per 1,000 of the population. 


The following table shows the natural increase of population since 
1880 :— : 


Table 80.—Natural Increase, 1880 to 1939. 


‘ee pec neta Annual Rates per 1,000 of Population. 
Period, TA eal) hae, 

Males, Females. | ‘Total. Births. Deaths, | Natural 
1880-84 ... oe 41,405 48,627 90,032 37:89 15-46 22°43 
1885-89 ... eel 52,187 59,675 111,862 36°85 14:49 22:36 
1890-94 .., ee 57,233 64,413 121,646 33°80 13-01 20°79 
1895-99 ... a 49,885 57,746 107,631 28-68 12-01 16°67 
1900-04 ... a 49,695 58,152 107,847 26:99 11:47 15°52 
1905-09 ... #8 61,652 68,993 130,645 27°56 10-33 17-23 
1910-14 ... ae 75,648 84,539 160,187 28:79 10-41 18:38 
1915-19 ... ss 71,992 82,005 153,997 26°64 10:66 15:98 
1920-24 ... vee 80,484 89,075 169,559 25-20 9-47 15:73 
1925-29 ... oes 73,812 82,169 155,981 22°40 9-42 12:98 
1930-34 .., ona 57,160 65,446 122,606 18-02 8-51 9:51 
198E-39 ... aie 47,702 58,908 106,610 17:34 9-43 TOL 
1935 wie oe 8,899 11,230 20,129 16-89 9-28 7-61 
1936 wee ne 10,051 11,766 21,817 731 9-14 8:17 
1937 ase on 9,865 12,397 22,262 17:63 9-36 8-27 
1938 aia he 9,446 11,768 21,214 17:39 9-59 7:80 
1939 Nee ie 9,441 11,747 21,188 17-46 9°75 71 
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The general decline in the rate of natural increase since 1890 is due to 
a more rapid decline in the birth rate than in the death rate. The decrease 
in the birth rate ceased between 1903 and 1917 and this is reflected in the 
rate of natural increase for the period. In 1919 deaths were increased by 
the influenza epidemic, and the birth rate was low. There was an improve- 
ment in both rates in the year 1920 to 1922. Then the birth rate declined 
rapidly and the death rate remained relatively steady at approximately 9 
per 1,000 population. The birth rate continued to fall until 1984, and 
despite the slight improvement in the years 1935 to 1987 the rate of natural 
increase in the five years 1934-1988 was the lowest on record, 


Although there are more males born than females, the increase of popu- 
lation from the excess of births over deaths is greatly in favour of the 
latter, since the death rate is higher among males. During the ten years 
ended 1939, the number of females added to the population by excess of 
births over deaths, exceeded the males by 19,492, or nearly 19 per cent. 


The increases in population from natural and migratory causes are 
shown in Chapter “Population” of this Year Book. 


In the twelve years up to 1984, despite slight fluctuations, there was a 
considerable decline in the rates of natural increase in all the Australian 
States, and an almost general rise in subsequent years. In New Zealand the 
rate declined up to 1936. The table below shows the rates per 1,000 of 
population since 1934, 


TasLe 81.—Natural Increase, States, 1934 to 1939. 


State. | 1934. | 1925. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
New South Wales... 757 761 8:17 8:27 7:80 771 
Victoria ... Ge 5.01 513 5-47 5:99 6°10 5°48 
Queensland iv 959 9:15 10°39 10°26 9°79 10°68 
South Australia ... 5:24 5°31 5°87 6:34 6°53 6°50 
Western Australia 8°43 8-98 9°44 10:00 10°67 W'11 
Tasmania 9°27 9-16 9°60 11:18 lll 10°84 
Commonwealth 7:07 7:09 7°70 7°99 7°82 7°72 
New Zealand 7:99 791 7°89 8:21 8:22 9°53 
r. a as Dratus. 


Although for purposes of record stillbirths are registered as deaths as 
well as births, they are excluded from all death tables, both in this Year 
Book and in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


The deaths (excluding stillbirths) during 1939 numbered 26,815, equal 
to a rate of 9.75 per 1,000 of the mean population. Of the total, 15,116 
were males and 11,699 females, the rate for the former being 10.91 and 
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for the latter 8.58 per 1,000 living. The average annual number of deaths 
since 1880, with the rate per 1,000 of population, in quinquennial periods, 
was as follows:— 


TaBie 82.—Deaths, 1880 to 19389. 


Average Annual Number of Deaths, Death rate: per 1,000 of Proportion 
(excluding Stillbirths.) Population, per cent, 
Period. 2 —] of! Mate to 
Males. Females. | Total. Males, Females. Total, eee 
1880-84 7,286 5,124 12,410 16°55 1414 15°46 117 
1885-89 8,461 6,043 14,504 15°43 13°36 14°49 115 
1890-94 8,877 6,344 15,221 14:06 1177 13°01 119 
1895-99: 9,002 6,614 15,516 13-11 10°77 12°01 122 
1900-04 9,195 6,733 15,928 12°65 10'17 11°47 124 
1905-09 9,076. 6,583 15,659 |; 11°52 9°04. 10°33. 127 
1910-14 10,398 7,555 18,153 11°59 911 10°41 127 
1915-19 11,919 8,613 20,532 12°20 907 -| 10°66 135 
1920-24 11,696 8,713 20,409 10°64 8:25 9°47 120 
1925-29 12,886 9,732 22,618 10°52 8:27 9°42 127 
1930-34 12,410 9,528 21,938 9:48 750 8°51 126 
1933-39 14,344 11,072 25,416 10°54 830 | 943 127 
2935 13,891 10,656 24,547 11:37 8°16 9:28 1297 
1936 13,618 10,758 24,376 10°10 8°16 914 124 
1937 14,347 10,888 25,235 10°54 8:17 9°36: 129 
1938 14,748 11,357 26,105 10°74 8:42 9°59, 128 
1989 15,116 11,699 26,815 10°91 8:58 9°75 127 


The death rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but faster for 
females than for males. As shown above, the rate for both sexes combined 
during the five years 1880-84 was 64 per cent. higher than in the five years 
1935-39. Many causes are responsible for this improvement, such as the 
enforcement of Health Acts, the advance of science, and the better educa- 
tion of the people. The remarkable effect of these factors on the death 
rates of the population in the early years of life is discussed later in con- 
nection with deaths of children under 1 year and under 5 years, - 


A table of the death rates per 1,000 of mean population in each of the 
Australian States and New Zealand from 1934 to 1989 is shown below:— 


TABLE 83.—Death Rates, States, 1934 to 1939. 


State, 1984, | 1985. | 1936, | 1987. | 1088, 1939 
New South Wales... 8°95 9°28 9:14 9°36 9°59 9°75 
Victoria ... its 10°19 10°08 =} 10°16 10°03 10°15 10'72 
Queensland si 8°57 9°16 8°78 9:10 9°19 9°40 
South Australia ... 9°26 8°83 9°30 8°91 9°35 9-63 
Western Australia 9:23 9°26 9°40 8°95 9°20 9°32 
Tasmania ie 10°23 10°25 10°34 9°51 9°71 10°19 
Commonwealth .,. 9:32 9:46. 9°43 9°44 9:64 9°93 
New Zealand as 8°48 8:22 8°75 9°08 9°71 9:20 


This comparison is based on crude death rates and should be used with 
caution in so far as differences in the age and sex constitution of the 
individual populations have not been taken into account, therefore the . 
rates are not strictly comparable with each other as showing the true 
incidence of mortality in the various. States, 
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Such a comparison can be made by applying the rates of mortality in 
age and sex groups to a standard population embodying a fixed distribution 
according to age and sex. The resultant rates constitute an index of 
mortality or weighted average death rate which, in effect, shows what would 
have been the death rate if the age and sex distribution of the population 
concerned had been in accordance with the standard adopted. The standard 
used is identical with that provided by the International Statistical 
Institute in Part II, p. viii of the Annuaire International de Statistique, 
1917, 


The index of mortality so calculated for each of the Australian States 
and New Zealand. is shown below :— 


Taste 84.—Index of Mortality, States, 1984 to 1939. 


State. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937, 1938, 1989, 
New South Wales 8:96 918 9 12. 9:30 9°52 9°68 
Victoria : 9°30 9°08 9:23 9:02 9'07 9°55 
Queensland 8°84 9:39 | 9°02 9°32 9°51 9°65 
South Australia 8:39 7:97 8:36 8:02 8°34 8°63 
Western Australia.. 9:45 9°47 9-62 9°25 9:47 O71 
Tasmania ... 9°43 9°54 9°60 8°77 8°90 9°28 
Commonwealth 9-04 9°10: 9.).2 9:09 9:28 9°54 
New Zealand 8°40 771 8:01 8:03 8°53 7°83 


‘It is necessary to emphasise that the above rates are hypothetical and 
are serviceable only tor purposes of comparison inter se and with death- 
rates of other countries calculated on the same basis. The age and sex 
distribution in the standard population is supposititious, being based on an 
agglomeration of European populations. 


Death Rates—Age and Sex. 


The remarks already made regarding limitations in the use of crude 
birth rates apply also to the tables of crude death rates published above. 
The age and sex distribution of a population are most important factors to 
be considered in comparing death rates between different States or in the 
same State over a period of years, This becomes evident in respect to 
New South Wales if the relative changes in the specific: death rates in 
the various age groups over a period of fifty years, as shown on the next 
page, are studied in conjunction with the changing age distribution as 
shown in Table 89. 


The variation in the proportion of persons in the various age groups 
will have a considerable bearing on the crude death rate of the whole 


population. 


‘Again the death rate of males is much higher than that of females. Con- 
“gequently the increase in the proportion of females as shown in Table 36 
will be reflected in a corresponding decrease in. the general rate. 
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In the following table death rates are given for each sex in the principal 
age groups during the three years around each census since 1881. 


TABLE 85.—Specific Death Rates, All Causes, 1880 to 1934. 


Death rate per 1,000 Living—Al] Causes. Reduction 
Age Group (Years), Fl 1 B82 to 
1880-82, | 1890-92. | 1900-02. | 1910-12. | 1920-22. | 1932-84, | 1932~84, 
| Males. 
0-4... xe «| 47:45 | 38-70 33-88 24-69 21-49 12-52 74 
5-9... os ee 3-13 3-51 2:16 2-05 185; 1-41 55 
10-14 ... cvs a. 2-45 221} 2-01 1-70 158} 123) 50 
15-19 ... ae ae 3°85 8:33 | 3-48 2-43 217 168 | 56 
20-24 ... oe ae 5:79 4:74 4-71 3-32 2-70 | 2:28 61 
95-34 000 ee 784 6-50 | 5-56 4:3) 3-15 | 249 | 67 
35-44 ... oe oe] 12-25 9-92 8-77 6-98 6-02; 4.56 63 
45-54 ... ves «| 18-99; 16:23 | 14-56 12-45 10:86 | 9°56 50 
55-64 .., sae «| 35-50 29:76 | 27-59 25-13 23-04 21.31 40 
65-74 ... oes ..| 67:23 | 61:89 | 60-13 55:69 51-61 49.26 27 
75 and over ... e-| 162°71 | 146-35 | 149-50 | 144-47 | 142-99 | 128.48 21 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 16-72 14-24 12-90 11-59 10-72 9-60; 43 
Rate in 1880-82 = | 
100. we) 100 85 iT 69 64 i 57 fee 
Females. 
0O- 4... aad wf 42:19 | 33-45 | 30:37 20-71 16-94 10.06 | 76 
5-9... ie Se 277 \ 326! 199) 1-76 1-64 1.18, 57 
10-14 ... wat oes 2-22 1:75 1-69 1:37 1-20 83} 63 
15-19 ... ges a) 8-56 3-03 249: 1-92 1-61 1-34 62 
20-24 ... wet es 5-31 414 | 3-82 3-17 2-43 2-03 62 
25-34 ... os inh 7-90 6-07 5-44 4-21 3-65 2-64 67 
35-44 ... S23 «| Ib10| 886) 7:53 5-96 4-88 3-99 | 64 
45-54 ... ae «| 15-09 11-86 10-36 9-06 7-90 7.03 53 
| 55-64 ... a wee} 26°83 22-56 | 20-02 17-60 15°73 14:21 | 47 
| 65-74 ... — a} 56-95 52-69 46:18 | 44-46 39-11 36°45 36 
| 75 and over ... ...| 138-58 | 142-28 | 134-48 | 125-29 ) 124-53 | 107-40 22 
All Ages (Crude Rate) 14:07 11-82 10-23 9-09 8-23 T51 46 
Rate in 1880-82 = 
100... «| 100 84 73 65 58 54 
Persons. 
0- 4... dis «| 44°86 36-12 82:15 | 22-74 19-25 11.31 15 
5- 9... eee oe 2-95 3:39 2-08 1-91 1-75 | 1:30 56 
10-14 ... is eee 2:33 , 1-88 1-85 1-54 139 1-03 56 
15-19 3:70 | 3-18 2-96 2-18 1-90 151 59 


to 
a 
oO 
for) 
— 


Q0-24 .. nce wee | BET 4-45 4:26 3-24 2-56 | 
O5-B4 . ace eee | TTS 6°32 5-50 4-26 3-70 2-56 67 
BB-44 0. ee eee} | 179 9-49 8-23 6-50 547 | 4:27 63 
45-64... ace wee { 174 | 14-48 | 12-79 | 10-97 9-46 8-33 52 
5-64... wee weet, «8207 | «26-98 | 24-34 | 21-84) 19-71 | 17-81 44 
65-74. ase, weel «63-37 | 58-07 | 54-43 | 50-61 | 45-81 | 43-02 32 
75 andover ... | 15409 | 144-72 | 142-78 | 135-86 | 133-86 | 117-72 | 24 


All Ages (Crude Rate); 15-52 13-13 11-63 10-40 = 9-50 8-60 45 


Rate in 1880-82 = 
100... ...| 100 85 75 67 ; 61 55 


There was a steady reduction in the death rates throughout the period, 
the improvement being greatest at ages under 5 years, then in the group 
95 to 34 years. The rates for females were reduced to a greater extent 
than the rates for males in every age group up to 75 years, except at ages 
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25 to 34 years. It is noticeable that the reduction at ages 10 to 14 years 
was 63 per cent. amongst females and only 50 per cent. amongst males, 
the difference in the rate of reduction amongst males and females being 
greatest in this group and at ages 65 to 74 years. Above that age improved 
conditions naturally had less effect. 


The ages at which death rates are most favourable are between 10 and 
14 years; and between the ages of 5 and 45 years they are generally con- 
siderably below the average. 


Hepectation of Life. 


The effect of the improvement in death rates in increasing the duration 
of life in Australia is indicated in the following statement, which shows 
the average expectation of life at specified ages according to the Australian 
mortality experience of the decades from 1881 to 1910 and the three years 
around the censuses of 1921 and 1933. 


Taste 86,—Expectation of Life, 1881 to 1934. 


Males, Females. 
Age. 


1891— 1891- 


1881-90.) “Ton, 1901-10. | 1920-22. | 1932-84. || 1881-90. i035, 1901-10. | 1920-22, |1932-34, 


Years. ; Years.) Years. | Years. | Yoars. || Years. | Years.) Years, | Years. | Years. 
0 | 47-20 | 51-08 | 55:20 | 59-15 | 63:48 || 50-84 | 54-76 58-84 63-31 | 67°14 
10 | 48-86 | 51-43 | 53-53 ) 56:01 | 58-01 || 51-95 54-46 56-39 59-20 | 61:02 


20 | 40-58 | 42-81 | 44:74 | 46-99 | 48:81 || 43-43 | 45-72 47-52 50-03 | 51-67 
30 | 33-64 | 35-11 | 36-52 | 38-44 | 39-90 || 36-13 | 37-86 39-33 41-48 | 42°77 
40 | 26:50 | 27-65 | 28-56 | 30-05 | 31:11 || 29-08 | 30-49 31-47 33:14 | 34:04 
50 | 19-74 | 20-45 | 21-16 | 22-20 | 22-83 |; 22-06 | 22-93 23-69 24-90 | 25°58 
60 | 13-77 | 13-99 | 14:35 | 15-08 | 15°57 || 15:39 | 15-86 16-20 17-17 | 17°74 
70 8-82 | 8:90] 8-67 9-26 9:59 9-70 | 9-89 9-96 10-41 } 10-97 
80 611 | 5-00) 4-96 5-00 6-22 5:27 | 5-49 5-73 5-61 6-01 


90 2-91 | 2-91] 2-64 2-60 2°98 2-98 | 3:07 2:99 2-91 3:05 
100 1:32 | 1:29] 1-18 117 110 1:37 | 1-23 1-24 1-24 1:02 


Deaths—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


A summary of the annual deaths and death rates in the metropolis and 
in the remainder of the State during the last eleven years is shown below. 
Data are not available on a comparable basis prior to 1st January, 1927, 
Since then deaths have been allocated according to the usual residence of 
the deceased persons, whereas they were allocated formerly to the district in 
which death ocurred. Within the period covered by the following table 
the metropolitan boundary was extended (in 1983), and for the purposes 
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of the comparison shown below the figures for the Metropolis and the 
remainder of the State for years prior to 19383 have been adjusted to the 
present ‘boundaries. 


‘Tantn-87.—Deaths, Metropolis and Country, 1929 to 1989. 


Metropolis. Remainder of the State, New South Wales. 
Year. Number of Number. of Number of 
Devine per 1,000 Pear per 1,000 ne per i000 
excludin carat e far O riers 
Ctlbirths.) Living. ptillbirths.) | Living. oentbirtles.) ‘Living. 
1929 12,585* 11-:07* 12,030* 8°81* 24,615 9°83 
1930 10,976* 9°15* 10,276* 7:7 1* 21,252 8:39 
1931 11,020* 9'09* 10,264* 7'63* 21,284 8'33 
1932 10,981* 897% 10,376* 7 66* 21,357 8:28 
1933 11,580 j 9°37 10,742 7°86 22,322 8:58 
‘1934 11,847 9°53 11,627 8°42 23,474 8°95 
1936 12,562 10°04 11,995 8-60 24,647 9:28 
1936 12,435 9°88 11,941 8-48 24,376 9:14 
1937 13,168 10°36 12;067 848 25,235 9:36 
1938 13,461 10°50 12,644 8:74 26,105 9°59 
1939 18,621 10°53 13,194 9°07 26,815 9°75 


* These figures on basis of boundaries as existing from 1933, 

The death rate appears to be higher in the metropolis than in the 
country, but crude rates should be used with caution, owing to differences 
in the proportions of each-sex and in the age composition of the population 
of these divisions. 

Tur Morraviry or INrants. 
Deaths of ‘Children under 1 Year of Age (excluding Stillbirths). 

During the year 1939 the children who died before completing the first 
year of life (excluding stillbirths) numbered 1,969, equivalent ‘to a rate of 
41.02 per 1,000 live births, 


INFANTILE MORTALITY, 1860-1939. 
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The death rate is higher for male infants. than for females, the rates in 
1989 being 46.8 and 35.5 per 1,000 live births, respectively. The rates for 
each sex are shown in the following table in quinquennial periods since the 
year 1880. 


TasBue 88.—Infantile Mortality, 1880:to: 1989. 


Males. j Fomales, ; Total, 
Annual mnual | nal 
Period. Average Rate per ee Rate jer ae Rate per 
Deaths | Live Births.; Deaths | rive 'Births.| Death? | rive Births, 

1880-84 1,992 127-9 1,671 112:5 3,663 120-4 
1885-89 2,405 127°2 2,019 112:3 4,424 120-0 
1890-94 2,413 118-7 1,966 102:3 4,379 110-7 
1895~99 2,304 121-4 1,914 105-9 4,218 113-9 
1900-04 2,077 108-5 1,738 94:6 3,815 101-7- 
1905-09 1,832° 85:6 1,458: 716 3,290 78:7 
1910~14 2,038: 19-2 1,610 65-8 3,648 72:7 
1915-19 1,892 71-0 1,440 57:6 3,832 64:9 
1920-24 1,900 68-4 1,436 541 3,336 61-4 
1925-29 1,682 60°8 1,319 50°4 3,001 55:8 
1930-34 1,176 49:3 877 38'8 2,053 44-9 
1935-39 1,098 46:0 832 36'4. 1,930 41:3. 
1985 1,002 44:0 760 34:7 1,762 30-4 
1936 1,100 46:5 908 40:3 2,008 43:5 
1937 1,081 446 851 36°5 1,932 40-7 
1938 1,173 48-5 807 34:9 1,980. 41:8 
1939 1,136 46°3 833 35°5 1,969 41:0 


During the period reviewed the excess of the male rate over the female 
rate has always been pronounced, but it has grown greater with the passing 
of time. In the ten years 1880 to 1889 the excess was between 13 and 14 
per cent., and: in the last few years it has been double that figure. 


The remarkable. improvement which has taken place in the infantile mor- 
tality rate in the period covered. by the table is due in a large degree 
to the measures adopted to combat preventable diseases by health laws 
and by education. The first important step was taken in 1881, when the 
Infectious Diseases Supervision Act became law. In 1896 the Public 
Health Act was passed, and in 1902 the acts relating to public health 
were consolidated. About this time a world-wide movement drew attention 
to the benefit of breast-feeding and the dangers attending the methods. of 
artificial feeding then in vogue. A: scheme. for the preservation of infant 
health was formulated by the Sydney Municipal Council in 1903, and 
instructional pamphlets were circulated for the guidance of mothers. in the 
care and feeding of young children. In the following year trained women 
inspectors were appointed to visit mothers in the populous parts of the city 
and in. the surrounding suburbs. 


Further efforts to reduce the rate of infantile mortality have been made 
since 1914 through the establishment in Sydney and in various country 
localities of baby health cenfres, the formation of a number of. public bodies 
which are affiliated with the Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and 
Babies and the establishment of a division of Maternal and Baby Welfare 
in the Department of Public Health. Particulars relating to these are 
published in chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book, 
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The decline in infantile mortality, especially in diarrhoal diseases, is 
illustrated by the following table, which gives the mortality rate from diar- 
rheeal diseases, and from all other causes since 1900:— 


Taste 89,—Infantile Mortality, Diarrhmal Diseases, 1900 to 1989. 


Deaths under | year of age Deaths under I year of age 
per 1,000 Live Births. - per 1,000 Live Births. 
Period. Diarrhoal | Allothor |... Year, ] L th 
arrhoga. er 
Dleeasee. Biscues: All causes. ie Diceaeer: Allcauses, 

1900-04 29°62 72°21 101°78 1982 2°81 38°25 41-06 
1905-09 21°06 57°66 78°72 1933 2:24 87 1] 39°35 
1910-14 20°64 52°04 72°68 1934 2°54 43 82 46°36 
1915-19 13:94 50°97 64°91 1935 2-06 37°38 39°44 
1920-24 13°77 47 64 6141 1936 2-38 41°09 43°47 
1925-29 sot 46°83 55 77 1937 2°53 38°15 40°68 
1930-34 4:14 40°05 44:19 1938 2:43 39°41 41-84 
1935-39 2:53 38:77 41:30 1939 1 3-23 37-79 41-02 


The work of the baby health centres has been instrurnental in bringing 
about a reduction in the death rate from diarrheal diseases. Seasonal con- 
ditions, however, tend to cause a fluctuation in the rate as in 1926 when the 
rainfall was below normal during several months and diarrheal diseases 
caused 20 per cent. of the deaths of infants under one year of age. In 1939 
the proportion was 8 per cent. of the total—the highest for nine years. 


Infantile Mortality by Age. 

Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age in 1939 
5G per cent. occurred within a week of birth, 67 per cent within the first 
month, and 73 per cent. within three months. The following statement 
shows the number of deaths at various ages under 1 year in the metropolis 
and in the whole State and the rates per 1,000 live births. 


Taste 90.—Infantile Mortality, Metropolis and State, Age, 1938 and 1939. 


1938, 1939. 
Metropolis. State. Metropolis. State. 
Age at Death. N Deaths | . b Deaths Numb Deaths Numb Deaths 
Heahee per 1,000 She er per, 1,000 Se er per 1,000 to er per 1,000 
vi Z) i 
Deaths. Births _ | Deaths. Births, Deaths. Births. Deaths. Births. 
Under | week wee 390 ; 21-01 | 1,108 | 23:42 373 | 19-30 | 1,102 | 22-96 
1 week ee i 41 2:21 118 2°49 40 2-07 121 2-52 
2weeks ... re 20! 1:€8 51} 1:08 19 “98 52] 1-08 
3 yy wos ee 14 “76 43 ‘91 14 ‘73 42 +88 
Under 1 month, Total 465 | 25:06 | 1,820 | 27-90 446 | 23-08 | 1,817 | 27-44 
Imonth ... She 41 2-21 114 2:41 33 71 66 1:38 
2 months ... a 29 1:56 66 1:40 23 1-19 53 1-10 
By, wae one 20 1:08 56 1:18 21 1-08 66 1:37 
4 ,, vee ox 22 118 55 1.16 12 62 49 1-02 
5 ys fous ee 19} 1-02 53 | 112 13 67 56 | 17 
6 yy, oes eas 29 1:56 65 1:37 27 1-40 69 1-44 
e486 tee see 15 81 55 LI6 , 19 +98 54 1-12 
8 ,, “as ive 16 +86 51 1:08 16 +83 59 1-23 
9 » ec Ste 15 ‘81 38 “80 17 +88 68 | 1-42 
10, aes uae 25 1:35 47 99 22 114 50 1-04 
lls, eee nae 18 ‘97 60 1:27 14 73 62 1:29 
Under 1 year, Total 714 | 38:47 | 1,980 | 41-84 663 | 34:31 1,969; 41-02 


Despite the marked decline in infantile mortality, the death rate 
of children under 1 week old is higher now than it was thirty years 
ago, while at all other ages under one year there has been a sustained 
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improvement. Thus the rate of mortality among children within one week 
of birth was 21.84 per 1,000 live births in the five years 1901-05, and 23.16 per 
1,000 live births in the five years 1935-39—an increase of 6 per cent.—and 
the corresponding rates among children over one week and under twelve 
months old were 75.18 per 1,000 in 1901-05, and 17.14 per 1,000 in 1935-39— 
a decline of 77 per cent. 


It is shown on a later page that the principal causes of death among 
children in their first week of life were malformations and the diseases 
of early infancy, e¢.g., congenital debility, premature birth, injury at birth, 
which in 1939 were responsible for 96 per cent. of the deaths of children 
during the first week of life, and caused 21.98 deaths per 1,000 live births 
out of the total rate of 22.96. These causes are not generally connected witfh 
post-natal care of children, and they tend, when considered in relation to the 
rate of mortality, to obscure the remarkable improvement which has been 
effected by the dissemination of knowledge and the promotion of health 
measures for the care of infants. Although more skilful attention after 
birth may decrease the number of infants who die from pre-natal causes, it is 
recognised ifhat the rate of mortality among infants in the first week of 
life will not be reduced appreciably except through increased pre-natal care, 
and considerable attention is being given to the care and instruction of 
expectant mothers. 

The following table shows the rates of mortality among infants in age 
groups during the first year of life in quinquennial periods since 1901. 
Details for each year from 1901 to 1980 inclusive are published in the 
1930-31 issue of this Year Book. 


Taste 91.—Infantile Mortality, Age, 1901 to 1939. 


Rate of Mortality per 1,000 Live Births among Children aged-—— 
| 


Period. Under 1 week and |1 month and Total 3 months 6 months Total 
lweek. under 1 under3 {| under 3 ond and under 1 

month, months. |; mouths, under 6. under 12, year. 
1901-04* 21°19 11:37 19°65 §2°21 22°26 26°88 101°35 
1905-09 22°36 10°12 13°21 45°69 15°34 17°69 . 7872 
1910-14 22°28 O14 11°53 42°95 13°07 16-66 || 72°68 
1915-19 24°53 8.02 9°15 41°70 9:22 13°99 64°91 
1920-24 23°10 7°64 8°95 39°69 9°08 12°64 61°41 
1925-29 23°37 6°76 6°90 37°03 7°35 11°39 55°77 
1930-34 22°64 5:29 4:28 82°21 4:33 7°65 44-19 
1935-39 23°16 5°05 3:37 31°58 3°32 640 1 41°30 
1935 22°99 4:77 3°44 31:20 2°87 5:37 39°44 
1936 23°64 5:93 4:07 33°64 3°66 617 43°47 
1937 22 80 5°58 3:10 31°48 3°05 6°15 40°68 
1938 23°42 4:48 3°80 3170 3°46 6-68 41°84 
1939 22°96 4°48 2°48 29°92 3°56 7:54 41-02 


*Four year period, 

Allowing for the operation of pre-natal causes upon the mortality in the 
first week of life, it is evident that pronounced improvement took place 
in the rates of infantile mortality immediately after the adoption of special 
educative measures in 1904 and 1914, and that, although special factors 
have operated to increase infantile mortality in certain years there has 
been a steady and sustained improvement. The improvement has been 
greatest among children aged one month and over. Up to that age the 
majority of deaths are due to pre-natal causes. 


In 1980 the rate was below 50 deaths per 1,000 live births for the first 
time on record, and in 1988 it fell below 40 per 1,000, the rate in this year 
and 1935 being the lowest on record. 
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Infantile Mortality in Metropolis and Remainder of State. 

The number of deaths of children under one year of age in the metropolis 
in 1989 was 668 or 34.81 per 1,000 live births, and in the remainder of the 
State 1,806 or 45.54 per 1,000 live births. 

The following table shows the number of deaths of children under 1 year 
of age in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State, and the 
rate per 1,000 live births, in 1939 and the previous ten years. The basis 
of the tabulation as to locality is the usual residence of the mother :— 


TasLe 92.—Infantile Mortality, Metropolis and Country, 1929 to 1989. 


Metropolis. Remsinder of State. New South Wales. 
Year. F Rate er Deaths Rate | er Deaths Rate per « 
ander aise aanee i, rae under 1. rere 
1929 1,270* 56°17" 1,713* 56°97* 2,983 56°63 
1930 1,103* 49 °68* 1,494* 49°91* 2,597 49°81 
1931 860" 44°58* 1,217* 42°81" 2,077 4352 
1.932 691* 38°88* 1,153* 42°50* 1,844 41°06 
1933 629 36°82 1,110 40°94 1,739 39°35 
1034 | 7B1 44°20 1,278 47°69 2,000 46°36 
1933 602 35°61 1,160 41°77 1,762 30°44 
1936 741 41°73 1,267 44:56 2,008 43°47 
1937 703 38°72 1,229 41°89 1,932 40°68 
1938 714 38:47 1,266 44:02 1,980 41°84 
1939 663 34°31 1,306 45°54 1,969 41:02 


* These figures on basis of boundaries as existing from 1938. 

The following table shows a comparison of the rates of infantile 
mortality in the Australian States, in New Zealand, and in various other 
countries. The rates indicate the deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 
births. As the rates quoted are for a single year only and fluctuate from 
year to year they do not show the permanent relation between the rates 
prevailing in the countries named. 


TasBLe 93.—Infantile Mortality, States and Countries, 1937 and 1939. 


Infantile Mortality Infantile 
State or Country. Rate. Country. Mortality Rate, 

1987. 1939, 10987, 
New Zealand w| 31-21 31.14 Netherlands... vue 38 
Queensland w| 85-64 34.65 || Norway rane 41 
4 Sweden des até 46 
South Australia ...| 33-06 34-93 Switzerland ... ay AT 
Victoria ... | 86-70 35-58 England and Wales 50 
Conurmonwealth ...] 38°06 38-08 Sheer ney a oe as 
Tasmania wal 41-78 40-37 Germany ae 48 64 
Western Australia...) 37-52 40:73 ee Hi oe tee ye 
New South Wales ...) 40-68 41-02 || Northern Ireland 7 
|| Scotland a obs 71 
Hire. ase aed 73 
Canada... ea ite 76 
Belgium oes on 80 
Japan ... is si 106 
Ttaly ... wes ae 109 

Spain ... oe abe 110t 
Czechoslovakia ae 122 

Hungary aa ag 137f 
Ceylon ... er ar 158 
Rumania ite fl 178 


* White people only. Tt Year 1935. $ Year 1936. 
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The rate of infantile mortality in New Zealand is lower than in any of 
the Australian States. The rates for Australasia generally are greatly 
superior to those prevailing in most other countries for which comparable 
records are available. In comparing the rates for various countries, allow- 
ance should be made for wide differences in climate and economic conditions, 


Causes of Infantile Mortality. 


A table published annually in the Statistical Register shows the rates of 
infantile mortality from each of ifae principal causes in the last forty years. 
This indicates that there has been a great decline in the mortality from 
diarrhoea and enteritis and other digestive diseases, nervous diseases, tuber- 
cular diseases, and bronchitis, accident, and general diseases. There has 
also been a decline in congenital debility, but a proportionate increase in 
deaths from malformation, premature birth, and diseases of early infancy. 

’ The mortality from epidemic diseases fluctuates considerably with a ten- 
dency to decline. 


‘The following table shows the incidence of mortality caused by the prin- 
cipal diseases among infants at various periods during the first year of life 
in 1989, showing the experience in the metropolis in comparison with tfhat 
in the whole State:— 


Taste 94,—Infantile Mortality—Causes of Death, 1939. 


Deaths of Children under Ont Year of Age per 1,000 Live Births, 
Metropolls, State. 
Cause of Death; 
Iweek |1 pone 1 be 1 month 
eed Gate under Total. Ae ‘ander ander Total. 
1month,| 1 year. 1month.] 1 year. 
Epidemic Diseases ...J ... aes 1-03 1-08 nee 08 1-40 1-48 
Tuberculosis ... ‘ine aie ane “15 15 ony bee 10 10 
Syphilis ant vee ‘ten 05 16 21 we fe 102 “09 ‘Il 
Meningitis ... at ae 05 41 46 its 02 ‘40 42 
Convulsions ... cs fee ‘10 10 02 02 06 ‘10 
Bronchitis... aa ae hee we ey 02 a 21 23 
Pneumonia ... isa 31 67 2°85 3°83 27 40 3:21 3-88 
Diarrhoea and Wnter- 

-itis ... at Pee ive 10 2-07 217 rr 17 3-06 3:23 
Malformation we 2-38 88 1-50 4:71 2-79 “81 1-27 4-87 
Congenital Debility ... “72 16 52 1-40 1:32 31 31 1:94 
Premature Birth ...} 9-21 62 16 9:99 | 11:60 1-23 ‘25 | 13-08 
Injury at Birth wel 4:04 ‘47 05 4-56 3:96 33 04 4:33 
Other Diseases of early 
. Infancy... vee] 2°48 52 21 3-16 2:31 ‘BT ‘16 3-04 
All Other Causes... 26 26 2-02 2-54 ‘67 +52 3:02 4-21 

Total... +. 19°30 3-78 | 11:23 | 34:31 | 22-96 4-48 | 13-58 | 41:02 


In the State in 1939, 96 per cent. of the deaths during the first 
week after birth and 67 per cent. of the deaths which occurred 
during the first year after birth were due to exclusively pre-natal causes, 
und diseases of early infancy or syphilis, Deaths from these causes during 
the ‘frst year of life represented 27.87 per 1,000 live births during the year. 
The incidence of diarrhea and enteritis was comparatively light among 
children under the age of one month, 
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Deaths of Hu-nuptial Children under 1 year, 


During 1939 there were 46,014 nuptial and 1,989 ex-nuptial children born 
alive. During the same period the deaths of nuptial children under 1 year 
of age numbered 1,812 and of ex-nuptial children 157. 


The infantile mortality rate of ex-nuptial children was double the rate 
for nuptial children, partly owing to premature birth, infantile debility 
and inherited diseases, but to an equally great extent to causes arising from 
neglect. The mortality rates from various causes among ex-nuptial children 
are shown annually in the Statistical Register. 


How these combined causes operate to produce a comparatively high 
death rate among ex-nuptial children is shown in the following table which 
relates to the year 1939 and the quinquennium 1935-39, 


Taste 95,—Infantile Mortality, Nuptiality and Age, 1935 to 1939. 


Deaths per 1,000 Live Births, 59. Deaths per 1,000 Live Births,1036-1939 
Age at Death, Ex-nuptial. j Ex-nuptial. 
Nuptial. Per. cent. Total, Nuptlal. Percent Total. 
Rate. Nuptlal Rate. Nupuial 
Rate. H Rate. 

Under 1 week ...| 22-21 | 40-22 181 22-96 22-42 | 39-04 177 | 23-16 

1 week ... ava 2-44 4-53 186 2-52 2°65 5-30 200 2:77 

2 weeks... bot 1.04 2-01 193 1-08 1:17 2:35 201 1:22 

Di) 4 oan sates aie “80 2-51 314 88 101 1-96 194 1-06 
Total— 

under I month| 26°49 | 49-27 186 27:44 || 27:25 | 48-65 179 | 28:21 

1 month vale 1:30 3:02 232 1:38 2:00 3-04 152 2:04 

2 months ae +98 4:02 309 1:10 1-21 3:73 308 1:33 

By oe 1:24 4-52 365 1:37 1-14 2:75 241 1:21 

4, sie 93 3:02 325 1:02 1:04 2-16 208 1-08 

ar aed 1-17 1:01 86 1:17 +99 1:76 178 1-03 

8, noe 1-41 2-01 143 1:44 1:17 2°75 235 1-24. 

a Sad 1:07 2-51 235 1-12 1:07 1:86 174 1:10 

8. ,, sie 1:20 2-01 168 1:23 +93 2°75 296 101 

Qi, 55 ne 1:37 2:51 183 1:42 1-02 1-86 182 1-06 

10. C,, i 96 3:02 315 1:04 "88 2-16 245 94. 

lls, “ils 1-26 2:01 160 1-29 1-03 1:37 133 1-05 

Total. 
under 1 year| 39-38 | 78-93 200 41:02 39°73 | 74°84 188 | 41-30 


The number of ex-nuptial children who die during one year is com- 
paratively small, consequently the rates of mortality for such children 
based on the experience of a single year are unstable. 


A more reliable comparison is obtained by using figures based upon the 
quinquennial period. The experience of the five years 1935-39 shows that 
the largest proportional excess of deaths of ex-nuptial children over those 
of nuptial children is not immediately after birth, but usually two months 
or more later. The mortality of ex-nuptial children exceeded that of 
nuptial children by 79 per cent. in the first month of life, by 52 per cent. 
in the second, by 208 per cent. in the third, 141 per cent. in the fourth 
and 108 per cent. in the fifth. The excess of the ex-nuptial rate was con- 
siderable also in later months. 
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The following table shows the number of births and deaths and the rate 
per 1,000 live births of ex-nuptial as compared with those of nuptial chil- 
dren in New South Wales since 1900. 


Tanie 96.—Deaths under 1 Month and 1 Year, 1900 to 1939. 


Deaths under 1 month. Deaths under 1 year. 
Total Live Births. 

Nuptlal. | Ex-Nuptial. Nuptial, Ex-Nuptial. 
Period. 7 ee a per mote Der | id per Aats pee 

aX - ‘ 1, .000 - 1,000 

Nuptial.| wuptian.| No Live No. | vive No. Live Xo. Live 
Births. Birth. Pirths. Births. 
1900-04, 174,507} 12,982 * * * * 15,712 | 90-04 |3,361 | 258-90 


1905-09] 104,364] 14,574] 4,758¢) 30-16+) 637+ 54:62} 13,780 | 70-90 | 2,668 | 183-07 
1910-14) 236,589] 14,363] 7,150 | 30°22 734 | 51:10 (15,901 | 67-21 | 2,338 | 162-78 
1915-19) 243,752| 12,903) 7,675 | 31:49 678 | 52:55 | 14,956 | 61:36 [1,703 | 1381-98 
1920-24) 258,318) 13,286] 7,726 | 29°91 624 | 46°97 | 15,194 | 58-82 |1,485 | 111-77 
1925-29] 255,447| 138,624! 7,507 | 29°39 599 | 43°97 | 13,643 | 63-41 11,363 | 100-04 
1930-34. 220,555} 11,740) 6,957 | 27-01 532 ) 45°32 | 9,354 | 42-41 912 17:68 
1935-39, 223,493|10,195| 6,095 | 27:27 496 | 48°65 | 8,888 | 39°77 763 74°84 
1985 | 42,653) 2,023! 1,130] 26-49 110 | 54:38 | 1,601 | 37-54 161 79:58 
1936 | 44,099} 2,094] 1,28) } 29-03 &6 | 41°07 | 1,882 | 42°68 126 60°17 
1937 45,391} 2,106| 1,238 | 27°27 110} 5223 | 1,764 | 38°86 168 79°77 
1938 45,336} 1,983) 1,228 | 27-08 92} 46°39] 1,829 | 40°34 14) 76°16 
1939 46,014| 1,989] 1,219 | 26-49 | 981 49°27, 1,812 | 39-38 157 78°93 
* Not available, t Four Years 1906-09. 

The table shows that whilst the ex-nuptial death rates are uniformly high 
compared with the nuptial rates, they have improved considerably in the 
period covered by the table. In 1901, one out of every four ex-nuptial 
children died within a year of birth; the rate in 1989 was one in thirteen. 


Deaths of Children under 5 years. 

Apparently there has been a general improvement in the death-rate of all 
groups of children under 5 years of age, though the improvement has not 
been so marked at ages over 1 year as in the rates of infantile mortality. 

The following table shows the mortality of children under 5 years of 
age: 
TaBLE 97.—Deaths under 5 Years, 1890 to 1989. 


Deaths under 5 years. Deaths undcr 5 years. 
Period. Average Rat Year. a Rat 
“aimoat | fats Per | Rombers | Ea 

180-94 6,220 37°35 \ 
1895-99 5,693 842 
1900--04 5,056 alt 19385 2,377 10:8 
1905-09 4,335 24:7 
1910-14 4,881 239 1936 2,680 12-4 
1915-19 4,676 19°56 , 
1920-24 4,518 18 5 1937 2,532 7 
1925-29 4,070 16-0 
1930-31 2,852 11°8 1938 : 2,600 11-9 
1935-39 2,567 11:8 1939 2,646 11:9 


The rate of mortality in, the quinquennium 1935-39, compared. with that 
of 1890-94, represents an annual saving of 26 lives in every 1,000 children 
unrer 5 years in the State. 

Children are more susceptible to the attacks of disease in the earlier years 
of life than later, and the death rate decreases steadily until the age of 10 
years is reached. Since the rate for preventable diseases is high, there is 
no doubt that many children succumb through parental ignorance of the 
proper food or treatment required. 
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Infantile Mortality and Stillbirths. 


Pre-natal’ causes being a common factor in both stillbirth and the 
mortality of infants subsequent to birth, it is of interest to note the 
combined rate for stillbirths and deaths of children under: one year of age. 

In 1939 there were 1,360 stillbirths and 1,969 deatfhs under one year of 
age, making a total loss of 3,329 infants out of 49,363 live births and still- 
births. This. represents a rate of 67.44 per 1,000 of all births. 

The rate on this basis was 61.60 in the metropolis and 71.88 in the 
remainder of the State—the difference between the rates being less than 
is disclosed by a consideration of deaths of live-born children only. 

The year 1986 is the first for which figures are available on this basis. 


Causes or Drarn, 

The classification used in tabulating causes of death to the end of 1939 
is in accordance with the International List of Causes of Death, with slight 
modification for use throughout Australia, and is based on the fourth 
decennial revision by the International Commission at Paris, in 1929. 

The complete list of. causes of death in use is published in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales, which shows the number of deaths from 
each cause according to age, sex, and month of occurrence. 

The table published below is a summary of the principal individual 
causes of death in 1939, compared with the average annual number in the 
period 1934-38, adjusted to the population of the year 1939. The propor- 
tion to the total in the five years 1935-39 is also shown :— 


TABLE 98.—Causes of Deatth, 1939. 


3g 3% 
. . I ro A . ite 
8a} 8. | 8s B82 |g. | 88 
Causes of Death. EE ae aS is Causes of Deaths 3 Sm EBS a 
La =4 so = oP i 
342) 2° | 33 a2] 27 | 83 
Pa ey Ayes 
per per 
cent. cent, 
Typhoid Fever ... ee 20 13 ‘07 || Other Diseases.of the Clr- 
Measles... aks 380 100 17 culatory Syn: eee 37 57 ‘16 
Scarlet Fever... * 19 11 ‘07 |} Bronchitis es vf . 279 277 1°05 
Whooping-cough .. ‘i 132 21 +30 || Pneumonia 1,771 | 1,608 6°83 
pincers and Croup oe 187 192 ‘71 || Other Diseases of the Re- 

WeNZA. ... ve) 382 335 1:31 spiratory System .| 276 307 1-05 
Plague vue as ia eae oh ads Diseases of the Stomach.. 134 153 *B4 
Brysipelas 19 8 -07 || Diarrhosa and Enteritis 
Acute Poliomyelitis. and ' {under 2 years)... 145 198 60 

Acute Polioencephalitis 15 6 -05 || Diarrhaa ‘and — Enterltis 
Lethargic Encephalitis ... 11 5 03 (2 years and over) «| 100 125 40 
Hpldemic Cerebro- repioal Appendicitis 249 250 +96 
Meningitis me 6 6 02 |] Hernia, Tntestinal Obstruc- 
Other Epidemic Disonses 22 23 08 tion ms P 217 219 +82, 
Tuberculosis, Respiratory Cirrhosis of the Liver _... 11 129 45 
System ... Wee val 985 922 3-74 || Other Diseases of tho. DI- 
Tuberculosis Moninges and gestive System wai 400 894 155 
Nervous System nae 85 35 ‘13 || Nephritis: ... 1,583 | 1,408 505 
Other Tuberculous D}- Other Genito- “Usinary Di: 
seagses wes wee 54 +23 seases vat 405 412 1-59 
Cancer... cas 3,107 | 11-41 |! Criminal Abortion’ isd 50 83 ‘18 
Diabetes ... 475 1:78 || Puerperal Septiceamta .., 65 38 +28 
Other General Diseases 601 2-35 || Other Puerperal Diseases 153 124 +56 
Diseases of the Blood 196 +85 || Malformations... of 270 290 1-04 
Chronic Poisonings enn Congenital: Debility “at 91 93 37 
Intoxlcations ... a 26 30 ‘10 || Premature Birth . 646 628 2:47 
Meningitis... 109 93 +40 || Other Developmental Th : | 
Cerebral Hemorrhage and seases .. ase 874 854 1-45 
Apoplexy tae on 737 793 279 || Senility ... oe oof 756 734 2-04 
Insanity ... on 84 86 +33 || Suicide : wee oe 330 329. 1-25 
Convulsions of Infants, *., 13 7 05 || Accident ... fae 1,298 | 1,678*| 5-4 
Other Diseases of the Ner- Other Violence ,,, 120 96 43 
vous System ... aie 623 687 2-40 || All other Causes .,. 207 201 77 
Diseases of the Heartt .. 7,188 | 25°29 ——_. 
Diseases of the eee Total Nee ++[ 25,475 | 26,815 | 100-09 
Atheroma, &.. 1,681 617 


* Includes £98 from motor accidents. t+ Sce remarks in paragraph on Heart Diseases on page 120. 
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Generally speaking, the mortality from tuberculosis, bronchitis, 
diarrhoea and enteritis, diphtheria, and typhoid fever is decreasing, while 
the mortality from diseases of the heart, cancer, diabetes, and Bright’s 
disease is increasing. 

The figures in the foregoing table cannot be compared as absolute num- 
bers of the same relative importance because of the limitations of a. system 
of classification depending upon a large number of independent observers 


DEATH RATES—PRINCIPAL. DISEASES —1875-1939.. 


(200 —~ DEATHS PER MILLION OF POPULATION — 


PRthisig........ 
CANCER. mee ee ee 
(90 Brights Disease —o—e—o—o cl 


O CL nee itt L 
\ia75 "680" 1899 1900 0. «1920 1930 1939" 


with varying degrees of diagnostic equipment, and because the age 
incidence is very different for the several diseases. Some diseases of the 
heart and diseases of the arteries, etc., affect persons of advanced years, and 
from the standpoint of rate of natural increase are relatively less important 
than are diseases like tuberculosis and pneumonia, which cause heavy 
mortality between ages 20 and 65. The heading senility is unsatisfactory, 
as it embraces the deaths of aged persons in respect of whom the cause 
of death is not definitely stated in the returns. Many deaths of aged per-- 
sons formerly attributed to senility are now ascribed to some form of heart 
disease, with the result that deaths from senility, so described, have shown 
a considerable decrease. 

Interesting features of the table are that 6.50 per cent. of all deaths in 
the quinquennium of 1985-39 were due to the following diseases, which are 
generally diseases of early childhood:—Diarrhoea and enteritis (under 2 
years), malformations, diseases of infancy, whooping: cough, convulsions of 
infants, measles, and poliomyelitis. Of the remaining deaths, more 

* 58099—C 
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than half were due to five major causes, diseases of the heart, cancer, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, and nephritis. Deaths from violence represented 7.14 
per cent. of the total. 


In the pages which follow, the experience in respect of a number of in- 
dividual diseases is traced. Where the period covered is of considerable 
lengith, due allowance must be made for the effect of improvements in 
methods of diagnosis and classification and the general advance of medical 
knowledge. In some cases these factors have exercised a considerable 
influence upon the trend of the figures. 


Apart from the records obtained by the compulsory notification by 
medical practitioners of certain infectious diseases, reliable statistics are 
not available to show the number of cases of the various diseases occurring” 
annually, but statistics have been collected of the occurrence of com- 
municable diseases among school children since 19138. These show that 
epidemics of such diseases as measles, whooping-cougth, scarlet fever, and 
diphtheria are of periodical recurrence, and, from time to time, assume 
large proportions. A large proportion of the deaths from these diseases 
are among children under school age, but the rate of mortality from them 
vises and falls with the recurrence of epidemics among school children. 
Statistics of the occurrence of infectious diseases among school children 
are collected quarterly, with the object of facilitating steps towards pre- 
ventive and remedial measures. 


Typhoid Fever. 
A steady improvement in the incidence of this disease is apparent, and 
the consequent mortality has been reduced to very small proportions. 


The compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of typhoid 
fever has been in force since the 1st January, 1898. 


The number of cases notified and deaths from typhoid fever, and the 
equivalent annual rates since 1884, are stated below:— 


TaBLE 99.—Typhoid Fever, 1884 to 1939. 


Cases Notified. | Deaths. 
Period. Rate Males, Females, Total, 
Number. 16.600 . Rate per = | Rate per Rate per 

itving. Number. 10,000 Number. | 10,000 Number. | 10,000 

living. living. living 

1884-88 * * 1,356 5.12 1,115 5°13 2,471 5.13 
1889-93 * * 959 3.11 714 2°74 1,673 2,94 
1894-98 * * 1,107 3°27 731 2:46 1,838 2°89 
1899-1903 | 16,406 | 23°95 1,054 2°93 733 2°25 1,787 26) 
1904-08 | 11,548} 15°54 748 1:93 507 1:42 1,265 1-69 
1909-13 | 11,508 | 13 66 7173 1°75 464 115 1,237 1:47 
1914-18 7,868 | 8°28 569 117 330 0-71 899 0:95 
1919-28 4,401 4:18 353 0°66 241 047 594 0.56 
1924-28 2,912} 2°48 245 0°41 140 0 28 385 0°33 
1929-33 1,579} 1:24 115 0:18 72 oll 187 0.15 
1934-38 653 “49 72 011 24 0:04 96 0.07 
1985 173 66 15 oll 5 0:04 20 0.08 
1936 132 “49 13 0:10 6 0:05 19 0.07 
1937 118 44) 1g 0 09 6 004 : 18 0.07 
1938 89 33 lj 0.12 3 0-02 20 0.07 
1939 62 23 10 0 07 3 0-02 13 0.05 


*Notifiable throughout the State from Ist January, 1898. 
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The rate of mortality from typhoid fever in 1939 represents only 5 
persons per million living. This rate is 34 per cent. below that of the 
previous five years, 


The decrease in the number and proportion of deaths due to this disease 
after 1888 was very marked, and may be traced to the operation of the 
Dairies Supervision Act, which became law in 1889. ‘There has been 
further marked improvement since 1903, and the rate in 1939 was only 0.9 
per cent. of the rate in the period 1884-88, 


Owing to a superior system of sewerage and to the greater attention given 
to sanitary inspection and garbage disposal, the rate of mortality from 
typhoid fever in the metropolis is usually very much lower than in the 
remainder of the State. In 1989, fnowever, there were 7 deaths of persons 
who resided in the metropolis and only 6 in other districts. The rates per 
10,000 living were 0.05 and 0.04 respectively. 

Experience shows that most deaths from typhoid fever occur during the 
summer and autumn. In 19389 there were 5 deaths during the summer 
months of December, January, and February, and 4 during the autumn 
months of March, April and May; making a total of 9 out of 18 in the 
whole year. 


Smallpox. 


There fnas been no death from smallpox in New South Wales since the 
year 1915. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in this State, and the precaution is rarely 
adopted unless epidemies threaten, as in the year 1918, when about 425,000 
persons voluntarily submitted themselves to vaccination. 


Measles. 


Although measles is a common complaint, the resultant mortality is 
comparatively very small. The following statement shows the deaths from 
this cause, and the rate for each sex. 


TasLe 100.—Measles, 1884 to 1939. 


Males. Females, Total. 

Period. Rate per 5 Rate per Rate per 

Deaths, 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 Deaths, 10,000 

living. living. living. 

1884-88 166 0°63 165 0-76 331 0:69 
1889-93 393 1:28 369 1-41 762 1:34 
1894-98 338 1:00 324 1:09 662 1:04 
1899-1903 160 0°44 219 0:67 379 0:55 
1904-08 82 0°21 107 0:30 189 0:25 
1909-13 309 0°70 267 0°66 576 0°68 
1914-18 301 0°62 221 0:48 522 0°55 
1919-23 207 0°39 183 0:35 390 0°37 
1924-28 177 0°30 141 0:28 338 0.29 
1929-33 137 0-21 117 0-19 254 0.20 
1934-38 8] 0-12 66 0-10 147 OL 
1935 47 0:35 36 0:28 83 0°31 
1936 lt 0.08 11 0.08 22 0-08 
1937 4 0:08 4 0:03 8 0:03 
1939 55 0°40 45 0°33 100 | 0:36 
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The high rates during the second and third quinquennial periods were 
due to severe outbreaks in 1898 and 1898. 


Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic, 
It was epidemic in 1898 when 7380 deaths were recorded; in 1898-9, when 
there were 719 fatal cases; in 1912, when there were 871; and in 1915, 
when there were 824. In later years the mortality from measles was 
very low. In 1938 there were no deaths, but in 1989 there were 100 deaths 
and the rate was the highest for nine years. 


Scarlet Fever, 


In 1989 the number of deaths from this disease was 11, equivalent to a 
rate of 0.04 per 10,000 of the population. Of these, 3 occurred in the 
metropolis, and 8 in the remainder of the State, showing rates of 0.02 and 
0.05 per 10,000 for the respective divisions, ‘The rate of mortality from 
this cause during 1939 was 42 per cent, below that of the preceding quin- 
quennium. The number of cases notified and the deaths from scarlet fever 
and the equivalent annual rates have been as follows:— 


TaBLE 101.—Scarlet Fever, 1884 to 1939. 


Cases Notified. Deaths. 
| 
Period. Rate Males, Females, Total, 
Number, 10000 Rate per Rate per Rate per 
living. |Number.{ 10,000 Number. 10,000 Number.| 10,000 
living. living. living. 

1884-88 i = 287 108 342 1:57 629 1°30 
1889~93 7 ia 185 0°60 236 0 90 421 O74 
1894-98 * oe 162 0-48 218 0:73 380 0°60 
1899-1908] 10,940 15'97 84 0:23 114 0-35 198 0°29 
1904-08 | 14,239 | 19°16 88 0:23 91 0°26 179 0°24 
1909-18 | 13,220 15°70 4] 0-09 57 0-714 98 0°12 
1914-18 | 20,864 21:95 112 0°23 161 0°35 273 0:29 
1919-23 6,732 6°39 34 0-06 38 0°07 72 0:07 
1924-28 | 25,119 21°38 142 0:24 185 0°32 327 0°28 
1929-33 | 23,260 18 21 116 0°18 165 0:26 280 0:22 
1984-38 | 13,457 | 10-08 47 0°07 45 0:07 92 0:07 
1985 2,250 8°50 10 0:07 8 0°06 18 0:07 
1936 3,939 | 14°76 12 0:09 14 O11 26 0-10 
1937 2,493 9°25 10 0°07 7 0:05 2 0-06 
1938 2,609 9°59 6 0°04 6 0-04 12 0:04 
1939 3,205 | 11°66 3 0-02 8 0:06 lt 0:04 


*Notifiable throughout the State from ist. January, 1893. 


Like measles, scarlet fever is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females than for 
males. Of the deaths during 1939, 8 were of children under 10 years of 
age, viz. 8 males and 5 females. Though not nearly so fatal as formerly, 
its sporadic recrudescence demands constant vigilance on the part of the 
authorities responsible for the health of the State. The death-rate from 
this cause of mortality has fluctuated since the year 1884, when it was 
very heavy; the rate per 10,000 inhabitants ranged from 2.59 in that year 
to 0.04 in 1921, 1938 and 1939. 
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Whooping-cough. 


Whooping cough is another disease which mainly affects children, and to 
which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. The xsum- 
ber of deaths and rates of mortality for each sex since 1884 are shown below, 


Tasie 102.—Whooping Cough, 1884 to 1939. 


Males, Females, Total. 
Period. ie 
Rate per 8 per : 
Deaths, 10,000 Deatha, ato Deaths. Rite get 
liying. living. living. 

1884-88 327 124 472 217 799 166 . 
1889-93 495 1°61 666 2°55 1,161 2°04 
1894-98 343 1-01 502 1°69 845 1:33 
1899-1903 578 1°59 726 2°28 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369 0:95 445 1:26 814 110 
1909-13 377 0°86 436 1:09 818 0:97 
1914-18 335 0°69 382 0°82 717 0°75 
1919 -23 440 0-82 497 0°96 937 0°89 
1924-28 390 0.65 462 0°80 852 0-72 
1929-33 285 0.44 363 0°58 648 0°51 
1934-88 285 0.42 356 054 641 048 
1935 31 0:23 32 0°24 63 0:24 
1926 51 0°38 69 0°52 120 0°45 
1937 30 0°22 63 0°47 93 0°85 
1938 34 0:25 45 0°33 79 0°29 
1939 6 0:04 15 0-11 21 0:08 


Whooping-cough may justly be regarded as a constantly recurring ail- 
ment of infancy and childhood. The table shows that periods of decline 
have generally been followed by increases in the death-rate, which is 
maintained by epidemic outbreaks. An epidemic oecurred in 1907, when 
594 cases proved fatal, and the death-rate was the highest since 1878. In 
1934 there were 286 deaths and this is the only year since 1929 in which 
the number exceeded 200. 


Records kept since 1913 show that epidemics of whooping cough among: 
school children are only second in magnitude to those of measles, 


Tt is shown in Table 129 that whooping-cough is most fatal during the 
months of January and September to December. 


Diphtheria and Croup. 


The death rate from diphtheria and croup was very high in the earlier 
years shown in the table below, but the death rate fell sharply after the 
introduction of diphtheria antitoxin in 1894, 


Compulsory notification by medical practitioners of cases of diphtheria 
was instituted from ist January, 1898, but in the first ten years the 
notifications were not complete. 


Diphtheria and croup, under which heading membranous laryngitis is 
included, caused 192 deaths in 1939. Deaths from these diseases in the 
metropolitan area numbered 85, and those in the remainder of the State 
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107, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 0.66 and 0.74. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of cases notified and deaths and the equiva- 
lent annual rates since 1884 :— 


TaBLE 108.—Diphtheria, 1884 to 1989. 


Deaths, 
Cases notified, 
Baila: Males, Females, Total. 
Rate per Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Number | 10,000 | Number. 10,000 Number, {| 10,000 Number 10,000 
Ihving, llving. 3 living. living. 
1884-88 = ~ 1,069 4-04 980 45] 2,049 4:25 
1889-938 ~ * 1,434 4°65 1,399 6°36 2,882 4-98 
1804-§8 * * 712 2°10 710 2°39 1,422 2°24 
1899-1903] 4,360 6:36 310 0°86 299 0:92 609 0°89 
1904-08 7,298 9°82 367 0:95 338 0:95 705 0°95 
1909-13 24,012 | 28°51 604 1°37 640 1°59 1,244 1:48 
1914-18 29,213 | 30°74 659 1:36 682 1:47 1,341 1d 
1919-23 22,207 | 21:17 588 1:09 509 0°99 1,0@2 1:04 
1924-28 18,841 | 16°03 448 0°75 304 0°68 842 0°72 
1929-338 | 20,979 | 16°42 434 0°67 454 0°72 888 0°70 
1934-38 | 26,334 | 19.72 467 0869 439 0°66 906 0°68 
1935 4,913 | 18°37 99 07 95 0°73 194 0°73 
1936 7,064 | 26°48 118 0°87 102 077 220 0:82 
1937 4,244 | 15°75 76 0°56 67 0°50 143 0°53 
1938 3,946 | 14°50 79 0°58 77 0:57 156 0°57 
1939 4,113 | 14°96 97 0°70 95 0°70 192 0°70 


* Notifiable throughout the State from: 1st January, 1898. 


Mortality from diphtheria was heaviest during two lengthy periods, viz, 
from 1881 to 1898, and omitting the year 1919, from 1909 to 1921, although 
the rate was much lower in the latter period than in the former. 


The experience of the quinquennial period 1985-1939 shows the disease to 
be most fatal during the months of April, May, and June. Ninety-five 
-per cent. of the persons who died from diphtheria during 1939 were under 
10 years of age, and 69 per cent. were under 5 years of age. 


In 1923 the Department of Health began a campaign of systematic 
‘testing of children for susceptibility to diphtheria by means of the Schick 
test, followed by voluntary immunisation. Although the numbers sub- 
‘mitted for inoculation were not encouraging the campaign was gradually 
-extended up to 1928 when it lapsed. 


Following upon favourable reports from other States and countries on 
tthe use of “anatoxin,” immunisation has been recommenced in this State. 
In an effort to control the incidence of this disease the aim of the Depart- 
ment of Health is the immunisation of the majority of children at ages 
1 to 14 years. Immunisation is purely voluntary, and children may be 
‘treated at public clinics or by private medical practitioners, 


As part of the campaign the municipal and shire councils, as the local 
health authorities, co-operate with the Department of Health. A scheme 
has been in operation since 1st June, 1936, whereby the Department of 
Health repays the councils the cost of the anatoxin used and supplies 
certain other requirements. At the end of 1939, approximately 190,400 
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children had been immunised under this scheme and between 45,000 and 
50,000 otherwise; the corresponding figures, to the end of September, 1940, 
were 224,400 and 50,000, 


Influenza. 


During 1939 there were 335 deaths due to influenza, the rate of mortality 
being slightly higher than the average of the previous quinquennium. Prior 
to 1891 the average annual number of deaths was 44, but during that year 
988 deaths occurred from this cause. From 1892 to 1917 the average 
number of deaths was 198, but in 1918 an outbreak resulted in 872 deaths. 
and there was a severe epidemic in 1919, when 6,887 persons died from the 
disease. An examination of the experience of this year will be found in the 
1920 issue of this Year Book. The mortality was very great in 1923, 1929 
and 1935. 


In the following table the deaths at each outbreak are shown together 
with those in the intervening periods :— 


Taste 104.—Influenza, 1875 to 1939, 


. Deaths, Annual Rate 

eee Males, Females, Total. per 10,000, 
1875-1890 388 322 710 0°53 
1891 549 439 988 8°65 
1892-1917 2,799 2,397 5,196 1:27 
1918 218 154 372 1:91 
1919 3,851 2,536 6,387 31:93 
1920-1922 469 420 880 1:39 
1923 268 243 51} 2°32 
1924-1928 637 562 1,199 1:02 
1929 293 248 541 2°16 
1930-1934 612 529 1,141 0°88 
1935 316 262 578 2:18 
1936 127 87 214 0°80 
1937 101 17 178 0°66 
19388 178 176 B54 1.30 
193 } 166 169 335 1:22 


Prior to 1919 influenza was regarded as a disease fatal to young children 
and persons past 45 years of age, but in the severe world-wide epidemic of 
that year the disease was most fatal to persons in the prime of lite (25 to 
44 years). A comparison of the deaths from 1920 to 1934 with those of 
1914-18 and 1919 in age groups representing approximately the different 
stages of life has been published in issues of this Year Book up to 1933-34. 
This indicates that the character of the disease has reverted to the type 
experienced prior to 1919. 


Tuberculous Diseases. 


The number of deaths ascribed to the several classified forms of tuber- 
culous disease during 1939 was 1,011, or 4 per cent. of the actual mor- 
tality in the State, and equal to 3.68 per 10,000 living—a rate slightly more 
than 6 per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium, 
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A comparison of death-rates from tuberculous diseases in the Australian 
States and New Zealand for. the last six years is given below. The rates 
are stated per 1,000 of the total population, and do not take account:of differ- 
ences in the distribution of age and sex which have a material influence 
on the rates. 


Taste 105—Tuberculous Diseases, States, 1984 to 1039. 


Death-rate from tuberculous diseases per 1,000 of Total Population. 
State. 
1034, | 19365. 1936, 1987. | 1938, | 1989, - 
New South Wales ...| 0°40 | 0:39 0°39 0:40 0°88 0:37 
Victoria ws wa { 049 0°48 0°47 0°43 041 0°45 
Queensland ... veel O85 0°34 0 34 ‘0°30 0-31 0°30 
South Australia wel O48 O44 0°40 0°43 0°37 0:38 
Western Australia ...} 0°55 OSL 0°46 0°43 0:41 0°42 
Tasmania sie we} 0°49 0°57 0:58 051 0:52 0°53 
Commonwealth vet 0°48 0-42 0°42 0-40 0°39 0°39 
New Zealand vt 0°42 0°39 0°46 0°39 0:39 0°40 


Mortality from tuberculous diseases is usually lower in New South Wales 
than in any other Australian State except Queensland, 


: Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system, or phthisis, was the cause of 922 
deaths, or 91 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 
1939, being fifth in the order of magnitude among the fatal diseases of 
the State. The mortality rate per 10,000 living was 6 per cent. lower than 
in the previous quinquennium. The male rate in 1989 was 4.27, and the 
female rate 2.42. 

The following table shows the number of deaths from tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system and the rates for each sex since 1884. This cause of 
death was formerly designated tuberculosis of the lungs :— 

Taste 106.—Tuberculosis of Respiratory System, 1884 to 1939. 


Males. Females, Total. 
Period. Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Deaths, | 10,000 Deaths i 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 
living. ; living. living. 
1884-88 8,132 11°83 2,022 9°30 5, 1d4 10°69 
1889-93 3,269 10°61 1,925 7°38 5,194 9:13 
1894-98 3,191 9°48 1,983 6°68 5,174 815 
1899-1903 3,322 9°24 2,304 7:08 5,626 821 
1904-08 2,985 7°72 2,184 613 5,169 6:96 
1909-13 3,220 7°31 2,286 5°69 5,506 654 
1914-18 3,373 6:95 2,194 4:72 5,567 5:86. 
1919-28 8,484 6:49 2,173 4:21 5,657 5°37 
1924-28 3,337 5:57 2,217 3°85 5,554 4°73 
1929-33 3,094 477 2,013 3°20 5,107 4:09 
1934-38 2,996 4:44 1,790 2:71 4,786 358 
1935 589 4:40 350 2°68 939 3°55 
1936 586 4:34 369 2°80 955 3°58 
1937 647 4:75 344, 2°58 991 3°88 
1938 607 4:42 339 2°51 946 3°48 
1939 592 4°27 330 2.42 922 3°35 


The general rate in the last 5 years has decreased by 67 per cent. in 
comparison with the first quinquennium shown, the rate for females.slightly 
more than for males. The female rate ranged from 54 per cent. of the 
male rate in the year 1937 to 79 per cent. during the periods 1904-08 
and: 1884-88. 
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The improvement in the death-rate is due to many factors, such as the 
regulation of immigration and conditions of employment, etc., the enforce- 
ment of the various Health Acts, but principally to improved methods of 
medical treatment. 

Notification of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis by medical practitioners 
has been compulsory throughout the State since 1st March, 1929. 

The table below shows the death-rates from tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system or phthisis according to age and sex during the three years around 
each census since 1891, 

Taste 107.—Tuberculosis of Respiratory System, Specific Mortality, 1890 
to 1934. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living. 


Age Group (Years). 


T 
1890-92, 1900-02, 1910-12. 1920-22, 1982-84. 
Males. 
0-4 ... aes asi a 63 2:04 » «BT ‘57 ‘09. 
5-9 1. oc eve Seg “41 AT “31 *25 08 
10-14 ... eee saa vs B85 +28 49 +25 08 
15-19 ... ie ses uk 3°89 3-22 2-31 2-28 “75 
20-24 ... tr ia ws 12-52 10:56 5:99 5-12 2:80 
25-34 ... eee te a8 17:91 14:37 9-72 9-18 4-66 
35-44 .., uy Pr fies 20-21 18-16 12:55 11:07 6-92 
45-54 .., Raw ae aes 20-07 19°79 15:49 12:97 10-06 
65-64 ... aaa Mae re 19-63 17-74 17-06 14.17 10:99 
65-74 ... ae _ ane 15-84 19:24 13-37 10-27 9-36 
75 and over ... oe re 6:97 7:84 7-81 5-21 4-68 
All Ages (Crude-Rate) ..., _ 10-38 9-48 TAT 6-44 4-43 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 91 69 62 43 
Females 
0-4... 2s x8 ves 93 1:43 63° 42 09 
5- 9 . waa iP ae °A2 48 +24, 35 05 
10-14 ... i ve én 92 1:20 59 39 27 
16-19 ... a ian ae 5-29 5:46 3°80 2-40 1-90 
20-24 ... wee a ive 10:47 7-99 14 5-92 521 
25-34 ... wie eae ake 16-43 |- 13-56 10-00 7-12 5-20 
35-44 ... wae ee ies 15-84 13-41 9-80 6-46 4-24 
45-54 .., vie ar vis 12°85 10:96 |- 115 5-63 3°72 
55-64 ... eK ee sea 9-81 11-96 8-34 5-32 3:29 
65-74 ... ay See ses 11-17 7-31 10-60 6-14 38-52 
75 andover ... sis ei 4:18 2-59 3-84 3:19 2-565 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 7-50 6-95 5:64: 4:02 2-91 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...) 100 93 15 64 39 
See Se es BE A A a eee ee ee 
Persons, 
0-4 ... ina sa as 78 1-74 60 10) 09 
5-9 ... ey ae Wa 4) 48 27 +30 07 
10-14 ... see ay Ae +88 73 -  4B4 BQ ‘17 
15-19 ... ‘aie _ eas 4:59 4:34 3:04 2:34 1-32 
20-24 ... nae ren ves 11-54 | 9-26 6-84 6-53 3:98 
25-84 ... de aoe ve 17:28 13-98 9-86 8-15 4:93 
35-44 ... see eas wl © 18-43 16-09 11:27 8:84 5:57 - 
45-54 ... as a ii 17-17 16-06 12-10 9-50 6:99. 
65-64 ... a4 ane ae ‘16-84 16-26 13-25 10-13 7-20 
65-74 ... aes ee aes 13-90 14:36 1212 8:35 6-61 
75 and over ... “ae ws 5-85 549 6:03 4:21 3°59: 
All Ages (Crude. Rate) ... 9:06 8-28 6-44 5-25 3°68 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...| 100 91 J. 71 58 41 


The rate improved to a greater extent amongst males than amongst 
females between 1890-92 and 1910-12, but in later years there has been a 
greater reduction amongst females. : 
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A comparison of the death rates from phthisis in the various age groups 
shows a remarkable difference in respect of men and women. Ixcluling 
the age groups below 15 years where mortality is comparatively light the 
rates for females are the higher in the groups up to 35 years and above chat 
age there is a large excess of deaths amongst males, the rate amongst men 
in the group 55-64 years being more than three times the corresponding rate 
amongst women. Jn this group the male death rate from phthisis reaches 
the maximum. Axnongst females the rate has generally been highest at 
ages 25 to 84 years, then decreases up to ages 55 to 64 years, but in the 
group 65-74 years it rises slightly. 


Other Tuberculous Diseases. 

Of the 1,011 deaths during 1939 from tuberculosis, only 89 were from 
tuberculosis of organs other than the respiratory system, and of these 28, 
or 26 per cent., were of children under 5 years of age. Taking the age 
group under 5 years, and all ages, the following table shows the great 
improvements in the death-rates since the decennium 1891-1900 :— 


Taste 108—Other Tuberculous Diseases, 1891 to 1939. 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Tuberculosis other than Respiratory System, 


Period. ‘Ages under 5 Years, All Ages. 
Males, | Females, Total. Males. | Females, | Total. 
1891-1900 15:93 13°41 14°69 2°76 2°62 2°69 
1901-1910 Tl 5:98 6'55 1:70 1°51 161 
1911-1920 3°13 2°96 3°06 1:00 ‘86 03 
1921-1930 1:85 1:67 1°76 63 "52 ‘68 
1931-1939 1:33 1:00 1:17 “42 31 37 
1935 1:34 140. 1:37 ‘37 “31 84 
1936 1:00 66 "84 37 °85 36 
1987 1°36 66 1:02 39 25 32 
1938 1:08 84 96 44 29 87 
1989 1:33 “77 1:03 40 25 82 

Cancer, 


In 1939 the deaths from cancer numbered 3,107, equal to a rate of 11.80 
per 10,000 living. The average rate of mortality in the five years 1935-39 
was much higher ¢han in any preceding period, being 10.76 per 10,000 living 
as compared with 3.30 for the period 1884-88, The total for 1939 included 
1,590 males and 1,517 females, the rates being 11.48 and 11.12 per 10,000 
living of each sex respectively. 


Classified according to the parts of the body affected (according to the 


grouping of the International List) and arranged in order of fatality, 
cancer caused the following deaths in 1989:—Stomach and duodenum 665, 
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intestines 448, other of digestive tract 494, female genital organs 342, 
breast 288, male genito-urinary organs 250, respiratory organs 174, buccal 
cavity 125, skin 94, and other organs 282. Details of the particular sites 
grouped under these headings are shown in the Statistical Register of 
New South Wales. 


The following table shows the deaths and rates of each sex since 1884 :— 


TaBLE 109.—Cancer, 1884 to 1939. 


Males, Females. Total. 

eli Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths. per 10/000 
living. living. living. 
1884-88 859 3°25 732 3°37 1,591 3°30 
1889-93 1,262 4°10 1,038 3:98 2,300 4°04 
1894-98 1,719 5°09 1,387 4°68 3,106 4°89 
1899-1903 2,295 6'38 1,877 6°77 4,172 6-09 
1904-08 2,671 691 2,418 6°78 5,089 6°85 
1909-13 3,362 7°63 2,860 7:12 6,222 7°39 
1914-18 3,886 8-00 3,458 7°44 7,344 773 
1919-23 4,738 8:82 4,292 8°31 9,030 8°57 
1924-28 5,790 9°66 5,068 8°80 10, 858 9°24 
1929-88 6,501 10°01 5,704 9-08 12,205 9.55 
1934-38 7,242 10.73 6,810 10°32 14,052 10°52 
1935 1,451 1084 1,321 1011 2,772 10°48 
1436 1,379 10°22 1,402 10°63 2,781 10°42 
1937 1,497 11°00 1,373 10°30 2,870 10°65 
1938 1,546 11.26 1,421 10.54 2,967 10°90 
1939 1,590 11:48 1,517 11°12 8,107 11°30 


Although fatal cancer occurs at all ages, the disease is one of advanced 
age, and 97 per cent. of the persons who died from cancer in 1939 were 
35 years or over. This fact, taken in conjunction with the increasing 
proportion of persons of advanced age in the population (see Table 39) 
makes it difficult to draw valid conclusions from comparisons of crude rates 
as shown above. 


The following table shows the death-rates from cancer in age groups 
and the standardised rate for “all ages,” which represents the death-rate 
which would have resulted if the age constitution of the male and female 
population had been the same as it was at the census of 1933. (Standardised 
yates for both sexes combined have not been calculated.) Crude rates are 
shown also in order to emphasise the fact that these greatly exaggerate 
the increase in death rates from cancer, . _ 4” 
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TaBLE 110.—Cancer, Specific Mortality 1900 to 1939. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living—Cancer. 
Age Group (years). 


1900-02, | 1910-12, | 1920-22, | 1932-84, | 1937-30. 


Males. 
25-29 te ais Th ee “70 “64 ‘OL 85 +81 
30-384 eae va ae aus 1:37 1:31 “907 114 1-02 
35-39 vies te aa ave 245 2°58 2-82 2:13 2:05 
40-44 a on ire wits 5-70 6-06 4:55 4:12 4:30 
45-49 ots we we oe 9-84 9-68 8:57 8-90 8-86 
50-54 a we ee wee 16-49 17:09 19-33 14901 13:97 
55-59 tas one ire wing 20°55 30-89 29:59 27-96 27:35 
60-64 ha oo ies wa 45°74 44-65 48:74 46°22 44:16 
65-69 one vei wna u 65-52 72:04 69°63 69-23 67-53 
70-74 fen Pon a ee 68:71 79-20 90:07 108-98 94-00 
75~79 tee toe tee ae 77°89 86:39 11648 122-48 140°22 
80-84 ve on one ve 76-40 113-03 109-64 139-18 144-18 
85-89 tea Ae pea wits 104-35 114:21 140-21 138-03 161:98 
90-94 iae oat ave we 55:66 61-90 119-05 176-04 119-05 
95~99 ter ns ss ate 182-45 285-71 qT52 45:87 273/97 
All Ages-—Crude van acts 6:46 7-67 8:74 10-53 11:25 
Standardised ra 9-16 9-90 10°39 10-538 10:24 
Temales, 
25-29 one ae aoe ae ‘59 +86 “76 66 92 
30-34 eos aue ace ave 1-55 2:24 217 1:89 2-09 
35-39 oes vee toe aia 4:28 4-84 4:05 434 8-87 
40-44 oe en ay ave 9-47 9-42 9-03 8:45 7:33 
45-49 oor tee one wie 17-45 16:77 15:97 13-67 12-05 
50-54 iu wale ees aie 18-76 21-52 21-58 20°57 18°89 
55-59 tes te ave wie 28-33 32-26 31:33 29-00 26°29 
60-64 ane dae sive wea 40-80 39-41 41:55 38-25 39°04 
65-69 wine eas te aia 47-82 58-05 61-08 46-89 52:03 
70-74 tee sie vee ass 74-16 62-11 73-99 67-85 69-65 
75-79 sate err was err 76-46 95-00 100-49 82-82 94°94 
80-84 ed wat aH oa 68-97 89:86 100-26 104:18 108-33 
85-89 tee Sea ony shar 110-17 79:20 135-62 128-15 127-28 
90-94 Be ae _ ee W317 161-29 103-57 95-61 49°64 
95-09 tes ae oe ore _ 104-17 80-64 73°26 187-46 
All Ages—Crude ren iin 5:57 7-12 8:36 0-48 10:66 
Standardised 233 9-52 10-12 10:58 9-48 9:40 
Persons, ! 

25-84 ee ies _ aa 1-03 1-21 1-20 1-11 * 

85-44 wee is te Pie 5-10 5-50 4-91 4:77 * 

46-54 vee at ave iat 14:97 15-60 15:97 14-08 * 

55-64 ee fon wale ae 35:65 36:10 37°11 34-79 . 

65-74 ry es ove oa 62-87 67:98 9215 71-13 a 

75 and over ats ae et 78:33 95-23 110-34 111-02 * 

All Ages—Crude vee fon 6-04 TA 8:55 10-01 * 


* Figures had not been calculated at time of publication, 3 


The death-rate from cancer is higher amongst females than males up to 
55 years, but the male rate is the higher in later ages. It is for this reason 
that the crude rate is higher for males than for females. The standardised 
rate, however, shows that the female mortality from cancer was the higher 
in the first thirty years covered by the table, but the standardised male 
rate was higher in the period 1932-84 and has apparently remained so, 

This change may be due to the operation of two factors, viz. (1) the 
success of operations upon the relatively more accessible cancers of females; 
and (2) the better diagnosis of the less accessible cancer of females as a 
consequence of improved medical appliances and knowledge. 


The crude rate for males increased by 74 per cent. between 1900-02 and 
1937-39, and the crude rate for females increased by 91 per cent. during 
this period. When correction is made for change in the age structure of 
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the population as outlined above, the standardised rate for males shows 
an increase of only 12 per cent., and the standardised rate for females a 
decline of 1.26 per cent. 

In all countries for which records are kept the death rate from cancer 
has been increasing and great attention is being given to the problem of 
the contro) of cancer. 

A. number of centres for the diagnosis and treatment of cancer have 
been established in various metropolitan hospitals and it is proposed 
to set up a consultative clinic at the Newcastle Hospital. 

Portion of a supply of radium purchased by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in 1927 has been made available for use in certain hospitals in New 
South Wales, and to the Cancer Research Committee, and through the 
latter to approved medical practitioners. 

Co-ordination of action throughout Australia is made possible by the 
Australian Cancer Conference, convened annually by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health. Through this department, also, cancer workers 
in Australia are kept in touch with the Cancer Commission of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations, the Radium Commission in Great 
Britain, the British Empire Cancer Campaign Society, the International 
Vnion against Cancer and with national movements in many countries. 

Following upon the recommendation of the Seventh Australian Cancer 
‘Conference in 1936, the Commonwealth Government, with the co-operation 
of the State Governments, created the National Health and Medical Re- 
search Council, to review public health matters and to foster medical 
research in Australia. The Council was instituted in September, 1936, and 
it is expected that cancer research will benefit from annual allocations of 
funds. 

In the following table the rates of mortality from cancer are given for 
the Australian States and New Zealand. The comparison is upon the crude 
basis of total population and is uncorrected. for age and sex incidence. 


Taste 111.—Cancer, States, 1934 to 1939. 


Cancer Death-rate per 1,000 of Total Population. 


State, 


1984. 1935. 1936. 1937, 1085. | 1989 
New South Wales... 1-01 1:05 l04 1.07 | 1:09 113 
Victoria Bae 1:19 1:23 1:24 1:27 1:27 1°33 
Queensland 0:92 0°96 0°99 101 101 1‘00 
South Australia 1°12 1:04 1°26 1:23 1°30 1:18 
Western Australia. 1:02 1:06 1:07 0:98 1°22 1:05 
Tasmania wae 113 114 1:23 1:23 1:08 114 
Commonwealth 1:06 1:09 111 1:13 1:15 1:16 
New Zealand 1:15 1:12 118 118 1:18 118 

Diabetes. 


Although diabetes ig responsible for less than 2 per. cent. of the annual 
number of deaths the rate of mortality from this cause has increased, the 
average of the last five years being 95 per cent. higher than that for the 
period 1906-10. 

The deaths due to diabetes in 1989 numbered 475, equal to a rate of 1.78 
per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 1.21 and for females 2.26 per 
10,000 living of each sex. Most of the deaths occurred after middle lite, 
435 out of 475 deaths in 19389, or 92 per cent. being persons over 45 years 
ct age. 
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Meningitis, 

The diseases included under the above heading—encephalitis, simple 
meningitis, and non-epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis—caused 93 deaths 
during 1939; the corresponding rate being 0.34 per 10,000 living. Of this 
number, 55 were males and 88 females, and the rates per 10,000 living 
of each. sex were 0.40 and 0.28 respectively. The deaths in the metropolis 
and country were 45 and 48, with corresponding rates of 0.85 and 0.83 per 
10,000 living. 


Of those who died during 1939, 40, or 43 per cent., were under 5 years 
of age. 


Cerebral Hemorrhage. 


Mortality from this causo showed a slow but sustained increase for 
twenty years prior to the quinquennium 1909-13, then there was an appre- 
ciable decline until 1924, Since that year the figures are not strictly com- 
parable owing to changes in the method of classification due to a revision in 
the classification of causes of death. In 1925 greater preference was given 
to cerebral hemorrhage as a cause of death when found in combination 
with diseases of the arteries, atheroma, etc. In 1928, a further change 
was made, and all cases of arterio-sclerosis combined with any cerebral 
vascular lesion have since been included with diseases of the arteries. 
The introduction from ist April, 1935, of an amended form of medical 
certificate with additional information as to cause of death has resulted 
in further reduction of the number ascribed to cerebral hemorrhage. 


The number of deaths attributed to cerebral haemorrhage and apoplexy 
during the year 1939 under the new classification was 798, of which 346 
were males and 447 females. The rate was 2.88 per 10,000 living, viz, 
9.50 for males and 3.28 for females. 


The following tables shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 
sexes from cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy since 1884, but the com- 
parison over the last fifteen years is affected by the alterations in classifica- 
tion mentioned above. 


Tasty 112.—Cerebral Hemorrhage, 1884 to 1939. 


Males. Females. Total, 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths, | per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,600 

living. living. living, 

1884-88 778 2°97 467 2°15 1,245 2°58 
1889-93 796 2°58 618 2°37 1,414 2°48 
1894-98 943 2°79 710 2°39 1,653 2°60 
1899-1903 1,050 2°92 788 2:42 1,838 2°68 


1904-08 1,308 3°31 | 1,039 2:91 | 2,342 3-15 
1909-13 1,627 3°69 | 1,439 3°58 | 3,066 3°64 
1914-18 1,693 3-49 | 1,431 3:08 | 3,124 3-29 
1919-23 1,735 3°23 | 1,587 3°07 | 3,322 3-15 
1924-28 2,225 371 | 2,210 3°84 | 4,485 3°77 


1929-33 2,025 3.12 2,132 2:39 4,157 3°26 
1934-38 1,655 2°45 1,926 2°92 3,581 2°68 
1935 316 2°36 370 2°83 686 2.59 
1936 332 2°46 355 2°69 687 2.58 
1937 291 2°14 365 2.74 656 2.43 


1938 319 2°32 407 3°02 726 2.67 
1939 346 2°50 447 3:28 793 2.88 
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Convulsions of Children. 


Convulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 7 deaths during 
1939, or 0.03 per 10,000 living at all ages, which is 45 per cent. below the 
rate for the previous quinquennium, 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates from cons 
vulsions of children for both sexes in periods since 1875 :— 


TaBLE 118.—Convulsions of Children, 1875 to 1939. 4 
Males. Females, Total, 
Period, Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths, per 10,000} Deaths, | per 10,000 | Deaths, | per 10,000 
Living. Living. Living. 
1875-79 1,538 8:93 1,291 8°94 2,820 8:98 
1880-84 2,007 9:12 1,600 8°83 3,607 8°99 


3885-89 | 1,916 6:99 1,615 714 3,531 7°06 
1890-94 | 1,601 5-07 1,355 5:03 2,956 5°05 


1895-99 | 1,281 3°73 | 1,119 3°70 |) 2,400 3°72 
1900-04 781 215 625 189 | 1,408 2:02 
1905-09 550 1:40 480 1°32 | 1,030 1°36 
1910-14 458 1-00 343 0°88 801 0°92 
1915-19 404 0-83 291 0-61 695 072 
1920-24 208 0:38 183 0°35 391 0°36 
1925-20 145 0-28 98 0-16 243 0°20 
1930-34 38 0:08 35 0-08 73 0°06 
1935-39 35 0-05 23.1 0-03 58 0:04 
1935 3 0:02 7 0°05 10 0°04 
1936 12 0-09 3 0-02 15 0°08 
1937 8 0-08 7 0-05 15 0-08 
1938 5 0°04 6 0-04 11 0°04 
1939 7 0°05 re 7 0:03 


The rates of mortality ascribed to this cause show a remarkable decline, 
due partly to increasing skill in diagnosing the diseases of children. 
Numerous deaths having convulsions as their immediate. cause are now 
ascribed to some other cause which led to convulsions. 


This ailment is limited to children under 5 years of age, and the death- 
rate in 1989 was 0.81 per 10,000 children under 5 years of age as compared 
with 0.57 in the previous quinquennium, Of the deaths in 1939, 5 occurred 
during the first year of life, the equivalent rate being 0.10 per 1,000 births. 


Ww | Insanity. 


For the purposes of this chapter insanity is deemed to include general 
paralysis of the insane and other forms of mental alienation. Practically 
all the persons in New South Wales coming within this classification are 
under treatment in the various mental hospitals. On the 80th June, 1989, 
there were 11,686 persons under official cognisance, excluding 58 in 
reception houses and observation wards and gaols, but including 8 patients 
from the Broken Hill district who were under treatment in South Aust- 
valian hospitals. The proportion per 1,000 of the population was 4.25 or 
about 3.7 per cent. above the average for the previous five years. 
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The number of deaths from insanity in the year 1989 was 85—58 males 
and 28 females, The death-rate per 10,000 living was 0.42 for males, 0.21 
for. females, and 0.81 for both sexes combined, In England and Wales 
the corresponding rates in 1988 were 0.52, 0.36 and 0.48, 


In the year 1938-39 there were 700 deaths in mental hospitals, equivalent 
to 65,72 per 1,000 of the average number of patients in residence. The rate 
of mortality, however, is not comparable with that shown above because 
many patients die from causes other than the mental ailments. Noy is 
it comparable with that of the general population, because the proportion 
of mental patients under the age of 20 years is very small, This is due to 
the fact that many mentally afflicted children are cared for in their homes. 
Moreover, mental alienation frequently does not become manifest until 
middle or advanced age is reached. 


A comparison of the mortality of the adult patients in mental hospitals 
with that of the general population in age groups shows that at all ages the 
rate of mortality among the former is very much higher than among the 
general population. The disparity is greatest in the earlier years of adult 
life but diminishes as age increases. 


Diseases of the Heart. 


Statistics of mortality from diseases of the heart are of limited value, 
because there are important factors connected with the mode of certification 
and classification which affect the numbers from year to year. 


The causes classified as diseases of the heart include pericarditis, 
endocarditis and other valvular diseases, diseases of the myocardium, angina 
pectoris, and, in 1931 and subsequent years, diseases of the coronary arteries, 


The figures in the following statement indicate that the death-rate in 
respect of diseases of the heart has more than doubled during the last thirty 
years. This may be due to an actual increase in mortality from these 
causes ox it may be rather a result of more highly specialised biological. 
knowledge and of greater attention to pathological diagnoses. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that many deaths recorded in former years as being 
eaused by senile decay would be assigned now to some cardiac trouble. 
Moreover, it is considered that there has been an increasing tendency on the 
part of medical practitioners in recent yearg to give prominence to myo- 
earditis as a cause of death, whether it was chronic or a terminal condition 
supervening in illness due primarily to some other cause. Again death 
certificates frequently show diseases of the heart in combination with one 
or more other diseases as the cause of death, and in classifying such 
certificates according to cause, definite principles are observed, a large 
measure of preference being given to diseases of the heart. This is another 
factor which may have operated in the direction of swelling the increase 
n the number of deaths ascribed to this group of diseases, It is not 
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practicable, however, to gauge the effects of the various changes which occur 
over a period of years, so that the figures may not be regarded as a satis- 
factory basis for comparison. 


A further factor contributing to the apparent increase is the changing 
age composition of the population. A larger proportion of the people is 
reaching the ages at which the death-rate from these causes is highest. 
An analysis of the deaths according to age is shown on the next page, but 
the figures for any particular age-group are subject to the factors men- 
tioned above. 


The number of deaths ascribed to diseases of the heart since 1884, and 
the death-rates of each sex, are shown below:— 


Tasty 114.—Diseases of the Heart, 1884 to 1939. 


Males. Females, Total. 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths, Prog Deaths, Pee. Deaths. Pee 
1884-88 2,149 8:12 1,390 6°39 3,539 7:34 
1889-93 2,250 7:30 1,357 5-20 3,607 6°34 
1894-98 2,434 7°19 1,478 4°98 3,912 6:16 
1899-1908 2,917 811 1,932 5:94 4,849 7:08 
1904-1908 3,791 9°81 2,727 7°65 6,518 8:77 
1909-1913 5,054 11:47 3,633 9:04 | 8,687 10°32 
1914-1918 5,950 12°26 4,168 8:97 10,118 10°65 
1919-1923 6,901 12°85 5,384 10°42 12,285 11°66 
1924-1928 9,360 15°61 7,377 12°81 16,737 14°24 
1929-1933 12,070 18°59 9,245 14°72 21,315 16°69 
1934-1938 17,794 26°36 12,612 19°10 30,406 22°77 
1935 3,435 25°65 2,456 18°80 5,891 22°27 
1936 3,386 25°10 2,443 18°52 5,829 21°85 
1937 3,854. 28°31 . 2,660 19°95 6,514 24:17 
1938 3,972 | 28°93 2,796 20°74 6,768 24°87 
1939 4,195. | 30°28 2,943 21:58 7,138 25°96 


Part of the increase in 1931 and subsequent years was due to the in- 
clusion of deaths from diseases of the coronary arteries, but even of these 
be excluded the total rate shows a steady increase, viz from 15.42 in 1981 
to 20.35 in 1939. 


The ages of persons who died from diseases of the heart during 1939 
ranged from under 1 year to 105 years, and 95 per cent. were 45 years or 
over. , 
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In the following table are shown the death rates for each sex in age 
groups during the three years around each census since 1891:— 


TaBLE 115.—Diseases of the Heart, Specific Mortality, 1890 to 1934. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living—Diseases of the Heart, 
Age Group (Years), 
1890-92. 1900-02, 1910-12, 1920-22, 1932-34. 
Males, 
0-4... ot sis oat 75 1-96 92 49 | 17 
5-9 ... ta hie ass ‘91 1:05 1-22 90 60 
10-14 ... nas aaa vis 1:59 1-61 1-56 1-43 “74 
15-19 ... ius ive ay 2:07 1:82 2:23 1-49 1:21 
20-24 ... wee ss oh 2-11 1-73 1-90 1-71 1:17 
25-34 ... aus oH ve 3:21 214 2:84 2-80 1:70 
35-44... aes uae oe 7:44 5:70 5-97 5:30 562 
45-54 .., vee oa ate 15-96 13-45 15-08 13-48 19-19 
55-64 .., ase ar ie 40:05 31-61 39°92 38:61 58:52 
65-74... wae ww wes 77-02 I7V12 105:21 107:23 160-11 
75 andover ... wae «| 101-80 123-89 228-18 293-63 433-83 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 7:78 8-10 11-73 12°78 21:82 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 104 151 164 280 
Females, 
0-4 ... ies vee saa 65 1-55 
5-9 ... aaa wis aut 1-16 ‘717 
10-14 ... eon oe ase “16 1-61 
15-19 ... as a ae 1-52 1-63 
20-24 ... aes ee ae 2:05 1:63 
25-34 .., aes ee ai 3-48 2°57 
35-44 ... es ies ces 7:29 5-63 
45-54 ... dis we is 11:46 10:88 
55-64 ... aon its we 26-57 25:48 
65-74 ... as aie eis 62°78 61-41 
Wandover ... eis sets 91:86 104-09 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 5-29 5-92 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 112 
Persons, 
O- 4 ... ais ie 1:76 “81 +50 23 
56-9 w asa ‘se ‘91 ‘99 111 BS 
WO-14 eae : 1-61 1:81 1-45 77 
15-19 .. . 1-73 217 1-55 1:21 
20-24 .., : 1-68 2-07 1:58 1-25 
25-34 ... . 7 2-35 2:80 2-51 1:84 
35-44 .., wie oe are 5:67 5-88 5:24 5-08 
45-54 .., sea tee vee 12:37 14:43 11:95 15-66 
55-64 ... ee ee ae 28:97 36°25 34:62 46-41 
65-74 ... ae ies aa 70-70 100-43 98-68 139-92 
75 andover ... aes ais 116-04 211-48 271-51 400-22 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 7:07 10:59 11-47 19-28 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 106 159 173 290 


‘Although the rate for all ages has increased nearly threefold during the 
period reviewed, the increase is confined to ages 45 and over, due to causes 
explained on page 120. The rates in all groups below 45 years have declined 
since 1890, 
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Under the age of 35 there is very little difference between the rates of 
males and females, thereafter the male rate is much higher, the result, 
no doubt, of the more strenuous life of males. 


Bronchitis. 

Bronchitis caused 277 deaths during 1989, equal to a rate of 1.01 per 
10,000 living. Of the total, 168 were males and 114 females, the corre- 
sponding rates per 10,000 of each sex being 1.18 and 0.84. The rate for the 
State was slightly lower than that experienced during the previous five 
years. Deaths in the metropolis numbered 189 and there were 188 in other 
parts of the State. The corresponding rates were 1.07 and 0.95 per 10,000 
living. Of the total deaths, 81 were caused by acute bronchitis, 181 cases 
were recorded as being due to the disease in its chronic form, and 65 were 
unspecified. Of those persons who died of acute bronchitis, 5 per cent. 
were under 1 year of age, and 81 per cent. were 55 years or over, whilst 
79 per cent. of those who succumbed to chronic bronchitis were 55 years 
of age and over. Experience shows the disease to be most prevalent during 
the months of June, July, August and September. 


Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia, including broncho-pneumonia, was the cause of 1,608 deaths 
during 1939, the equivalent rate per 10,000 living being 5.85, which was 
9 per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium, Of the 
total, 935 were males and 673 females. The male and female rates per 
10,000 living were 6.75 and 4.98 respectively. The deaths in the metro- 
polis numbered 771, and those in the remainder of the State 837, the rates 
being 5.96 and 5.75 per 10,000 living respectively. 

An analysis of the deaths according to age shows that the majority of 
cases are children under 5 years of age and adults over 55 years; these 
represented 18 per cent. and 57 per cent. respectively of the total number 
in 1989. The rate of mortality from pneumonia is lowest among child- 
ren between 10 and 14 years of age, then it increases with advancing age. 

The following table gives deaths and rates, according to sex, since the 
year 1884 :— 


Tasie 116.—Pneumonia, 1884 to 1989. ; 


Males, Females, Total, 
Foriod. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths, per 10,000 Deaths. per 10,000 Deaths, per 10,000 
Living. ; Living. | Living, 
1884-88 2,032 7-68 1,301 5:98 3,333 691 
1889-93 2,158 7:00 1,373 5:26 3,531 6-21 
1894-98 2,514 7-43 1,528 5-15 4,042 6:37 
1899-1903 3,191 8:87 2,000 6-15 6,191 7-58 
1904-1908 2,816 7-28 1,824 5-12 4,640 6-24 
1909-1913 2,983 6°77 1,931 4:81 4,914 5-83 
1914-1918 3,779 7:78 2,402 617 6,181 6-50 
1919-1923 4,217 7-85 3,042 5-89 7,259 6-89 
1924-1928 4,810 8:02 3,498 6-08 8,308 107 
1929-1933 4,318 6-65 3,205 5-10 7,623 5°89 
1934-1938 5,028 745 8,574 5-41 8,602 6:44 
1935 999 746 713 546 1,712 6.47 
1936 997 7:39 137 5-59 1,784 6-50 
1937 1,036 761 688 5-16 1,724 6°40 
1938 1,133 8:25 167 5°69 1,800 6:98 
1939 935 6°75 673 4:93 1,608 5:85 
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The greatest mortality from pneumonia occurs in the cold weather and 


early spring. 


The following table shows the death rates for each sex in age groups, 
during the three years around each census since 1891 :— 


TaBLe 117.—Pneumonia, Specific Mortality, 1890 to 1934. 


Age Group (Years), 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living—Pneumonia, 


1920-22, 


1890-92, 1900-02, 1910-12, 1032-34, 
Males, 

0-4 .. ae an ise 18-14 24-18 19-69 21-12 15-42 
5-9. we As aus 1-22 1-64 1-41 1-60 112 
10-14 0. 69 80 “718 83 53 
16-19 ... 2°55 3:49 1:25 1-79 1:02 
20-24 ... 3:02 5-25 2:46 2-30 1-2¢ 
25-84 ... 3:77 6:09 3:03 2:94 1-42 
35-44 ... 7-49 8-27 4:99 5:07 2:96 
45-54 ... 10°86 13-01 8-16 8-52 5:65 
55-64 .., 16:71 22°60 11-94 13-07 11-31 
65-74 ... 26°76 36:90 24:99 28:61 23:68 
75 and over 26-50 57-50 43-45 58-36 72-41 

All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 71:22, 9-78 6-85 755 6:03 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 135 95 105 84 

Females, 

0-4... 15-64 20-66 17:88 17:60 12-50 
5-9 2. 1:07 1-09 1-14 1:35 99 
10-14 ... 70 1-61 +92 88 86" 
15-19 ... 1-88 2:15 61 1:30 96 
20-24 ... 2:23 2:80 1-03 1:30 1:12 
25-34 ... re 3:48 3-66 1:46 2:34 1-42 
35-44 .., wee 4-88 5:89 2-68 2:87 2:37 
45-54 .., nt 7-61 5-63 3:10 3:93 3°72" 
55-64 ... 9-81 15-07 8-08 7-66 6:15 
65-74 ... 21-18 25°34 14:69 21-27 18:41 
75-and over 19-83 48:49 44-10 65-22 55-69 

All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 5-46 6-62 4:74 5-52 4-63 © 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100...} 100 121 87 101 85 

; Persons, 

Q-4 1. _ eas 16-91 22-45 18:80 19:39 18-99 
6-9 .. oie AT 1-15 1:37 1-28 1-48 1-06 
10-14 ... “70 1:20 "85 86 69 
15-19 ... 2°22 2:82 93 1:55 “99 
20-24 ... 2-64 401 1-76 1-79 1:16 
25-34 ... nee tea 3-65 4-91 2:27 2-64. 1-42 
35-44 0. eae _ i 642 7:23 3-91 4-01 2:66 
45-54 ... sue das Phe 9-56 9-89 5-94 6:35 4-71 
55-64 ... ae ane ies 14-05 19:37 10-25: 10:60 8:77 
65-74... ane oa as 2445 32:18 20:33 25-21 21-11 
76 and over... a's 23°83 53°47 43°74 61-76 63-88 

All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 6-41 8-28 5-84 6:56 5:34 

Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 100 129 91 102 83 


The male death rate is higher than the female rate at all ages ex- 
cepting 10-14 years, The rates have fluctuated, but show a general 
decline of about 17 per cent. during the period under review, and the 
fall is apparent at all ages, except 75 and over. 
probably to more information being available as to. cause of death, 


This increase is due 
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Diseases of the Digestive System. 


Diseases of the digestive system caused the deaths of 857 males and 
611 females during 1939, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 
6.19 and 4.48. The rate corresponding to the total deaths from these 
diseases in the State was 5.84 per 10,000 living, and was 11 per cent. above 
that experienced during the previous five years. Deaths resulting from 
diseases of the digestive system are caused in the main by diarrhea and 
enteritis, appendicitis, hernia and intestinal obstruction, ulcer of the stom- 
ach or duodenum, diseases of the gall bladder and ducts, and cirrhosis 
of the liver. Some of these causes are discussed later. 


Diarrhea and Enteritis. 


The incidence of these diseases is mainly upon young children, the 
deaths under 1 year of age from these causes in 1939 being 155—93 males 
and 62 females. In 1939 there were 323 deaths from these causes at all 
ages, equivalent to a rate of 1.17 per 10,000 of the general population, the 
rate for males being 1.24 and for females 1.11. The combined rate was 
82 per cent, above the average for the preceding quinquennium. ‘The 
following table shows the number of deaths and the rates since 1884, 
distinguishing between the sexes:— 


TapLe 118—Diarrhoea and Enteritis, 1884 to 1939. 


Males, Females. Total. 
Foriod. Deaths, an ane Deaths. aces Deaths, ae sae 
Living. Living. Living. 
1884-88 8,412 12 89 3,048 14:02 6,460 13°40 
1889-93 3,451 11:20 2,851 10°92 6,302 11°07 
1894-98 4,042 11 94 3,638 12°26 7,680 12:09 
1898-1903 4,422 12:29 3,901 | 11'99 8,323 12:15 
1904-1908 3,714 9°61 3,000 84 6,714. 9:03 
1909-1913 4,257 9°66 3,471 8°64 7,728 9:18 
1€14-1918 3,622 7:46 2,957 | 6°36 6,579 6'92 
1919-19238 3,813 7:10 3,039 5:88 6,852 6°50 
1924-1928 2,436 4°06 2,036 3°54 4,472 3°81 
1929-1933 1,353 2:08 998 159 2,351 1°84 
1934-1938 634 0:94 558 0°85 1,192 0°88 
1935 119 0:89 95 0°73 214 0:81 
19386 127 0°94 129 0:98 256 0 96 
1937 125 0°92 114 0°85 239 ‘0°89 
1938 142 1:03 103 6°76 245 6°90 
1939 172 1:24 11 | Tdi 323 117 
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There was a considerable drop in the rate after 1888, due probably to the 
operation of the Dairies Supervision Act. During the next fifteen years 
there was a gradual increase, followed by a marked improvement in 1904. 
The improvement was maintained until the year 1920, when an upward 
tendency was manifested. After 1920 the rate fell rapidly. 

The low mortality in recent years is probably due in a large measure 
to the work of the Baby Health Centres previously mentioned. Seasonal 
conditions may also have helped, but the effects of this factor are difficult 
to determine for the State as a whole. 

A comparison of rates calculated on the population at all ages is not 
satisfactory because those who die from this cause are mainly children in 
the early years of life and the proportion of the population under 5 years 
of age has declined considerably since 1871. This has been an important 
factor in the decline in the rates. In 1939, 61 per cent. of those who died 
were under 2 years and 70 per cent. were under 5 years of age. 

The following table shows the deaths from this cause, of children 
under 2 years of age and under 5 years of age. The rates are based upon 
the population living in these age groups. 


TaBLe 119.—Diarrhoea and Enteritis, Specific Mortality, 1881 to 1939. 


Under 2 years of Age, Under 5 yearso Age. 
Year, Rate Year. Rate 
No. per 10,(00 No. Per 10,0CO 
Living. Living. 
1881 733 335-0 1 1932 225 9-2 
1891 985 147-6 
1901 | 1,165 | 181-0 1933 160 68 
1911 963 112-1 1934 161 ; 
1921 988 100°8 : a 
1931 283 29:4 1935 143 65 
1934 138 16:4 : 
1935 127 15-2 1888 172 on 
1936 150 17-6 1937 165 76 
1937 141 16:0 
1938 148 16-4 1938 174 80 
1939 198 21°8 1939 226 10:2 


In the five years 1935-39, 38 per cent. of the deaths from diarrhoea and 
enteritis occurred in the summer, 27 per cent. in the autumn, 20 per cent. 
in the spring and 15 per cent. in winter. 


Appendicitis, 

To this cause 250 deaths were ascribed in 1939, the rate being 0.91 per 
10,000 living, which is slightly higher than the average of the preceding 
quinquennium, Appendicitis jig more fatal to males than to females, the 
rate for the former in 1939 being 1.18 and for the latter 0.63 per 10, p00 
living. 

Cirrhosis of the Liver. 

Information relating to mortality from cirrhosis of the liver is of siterees 
in connection with alcoholism. 

Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in 1989 numbered 129—82 males isa 
47 females, the rate being 0.47 per 10,000 living—16 per cent. above the 
average for the previous quinquennial period. This disease is more pre- 
valent among males than females—the rate for the former in 1939 being 
0.59 and for the latter 0.34 per 10,000 living of each sex, 
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Nephritis. 

Nephritis or Bright’s disease has grown from a comparatively infrequent 
cause to a prominent position among the major causes of. death whose 
incidence falls upon the general population. From 1884 to 1918 the number 
of deaths due to the disease gradually increased, and the rate of mortality 
was more than doubled. Then the upward movement slackened and after 
1918 the rate began to decline, so that the annual average for the years 
1919 to 1928 was 456 per million inhabitants as against 501 in 1914-18. 
From 1928 onwards, however, the rates exceeded 500, reaching a maximum 
of 584 per million in 1934 ,but showing a slight decline in each succeeding 
year to 512 per million in 1939. 


During 1939 there were 1,820 deaths due to diseases of the genito-urinary 
system, of which 1,408 were caused by all forms of nephritis. The rate 
was 5.12 per. 10,000 living, and for males and females 5.66 and 4.58 respec- 
tively, the general rate being approximately 11 per cent. below that ex- 
perienced during the previous quinquennium. The deaths due to these 
diseases in the metropolis were 729, and in the rest of the State 679, the 
corresponding rates per 10,000 living being 5.68 and 4.67, Experience 
shows that the fatality of these diseases increases slightly during the winter 
months, 


The number of deaths and the rates of mortality due to nephritis are 
shown below :— 


Taste 120.—Nephritis, 1884 to 1939. \ 


Males. | Females, | Total. 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 

Deaths, Bey 10.000 Deaths. per spt) Deaths. pecan 

1884-88 626 2°37 386 1°78 1,012 2°10 
1889-93 907 2:94 570 2°18 1,477 2°60 
1894-98 1,291 3°81 82] 2°77 2,112 3°33 
1899-1903 1,659 4°61 996 3-06 2,655 3°88 
1904-1908 2,056 5:32 1,199 3°36 8,255 4°38 
1909-1913 2,649 6:01 1,539 3'83 4,188 4:97 
1914-1918 3,080 6°34 1,682 3'62 4,762 | 5°01 
1919-1923 2,914 6:43 1,886 3°65 4,800 4°56 
1924-1928 3,391 5°66 2,324 404 5,715 4°86 


1929-1933 3,841 5°92 2,902 4°62 6,743 5°28 
1934-1938 4,315 6:39 3,375 Sl 7,690 5°76 


1935 886 6°61 652 4:99 1,538 5'81 
1936 890 6°60 659 500 1,549 5°81 
1937 862 6°33 675 5:06 1,537 5°70 
1938 £38 6:10 697 5:17 1,535 5°64 


1939 784 5°68 624 4°58 1,408 5:12 
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During the period covered by the foregoing table the rate of mortality — 
(unadjusted for changing age constitution) both for males and females 
has more than doubled. The rate for males in the last five years was 26 . 
per cent. higher than that.for females. Comparatively few persons under 
85 years of age die from nephritis, the proportion im 19389 being 5.8 per 
cent of the total. . 

A more reliable indication of the trend of the death rate from nephritis 
is provided by the following table which shows the death rates for each 
sex in age.groups during the three years around each census since 1891 :— 


TaBuE 121.—Nephritis, Specific Mortality, 1890 to 1934. 


Death Rate per 10,000 Living.—Nephritis, 


Age Group (Years). 
1890-92, 1900-02. 1010-12. 1920-22, 1932-34, 

Males, 
0-4 4. vee oie ote 1:30 2:00 99 “71 iy | 
6-9 ... ase toe eee “69 +23 42 381 29 
10-14 .., ee ove as ll 28 ‘37 ‘51 18 
15-19 .., tee oe woe +67 “76 “78 63 38 
* 20-24 ... sie des wae 74 +89 1:34 1-11 1-00 
25-34 ... ave soe oe 1-44 211 1:78 1:36 1-19 
344 ... aa's vse iw 4:22 4:49 4:13 3:00 2-96 
45-54 ... oun vee ate 5-83 9-45 10-76 8-96 754 
55-64 ... ona tes ais, 11:67 19-09 24:16 20-16 15+32 
65-74 ... asi een oe 22-12 35-96 47-60 39-55 38-30 
75 and over... aes vr 17-43 40:77 71-58 73-99 104.24 

Ps a eS 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 2°77 4:57 5-98 5-42 6:14 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100...; 100 165 216 196 222 


0-4 ... 
6-9 ... 
10-14 ... 
15-19 ... 
20-24 ... 
25-34 ... 
35-44 ... 
45-64 ... 
55-64 .., 
65~74 ... 
75 and over 


All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 
Rate in 1890-92 = 100... 


20-24 ... . 

25-34 .. 7 . 

35-44 ... . 

45-54 . . 

55-64 ... oes ove ae 10-19 

65-74 ... Saw vane Pe 19-66 80-59 40-25 
75 and over ... oe oie 14-21 36-13 57:86 


| | ______— 
All Ages (Crude Rate) ... 2:50 3-83 4:07 
Rate in.1890-92 = 100...{ 100 153 199 
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Although the total rates show a decided increase during the period 
reviewed, it is only in the oldest group, 75 years and over, that the rate 
in 1932-34 was higher than twenty years earlier. For each sex a slow 
increase is noted till the age of 45 is reached, then the increase becomes 
rapid. J*rom this age the rates for males show a marked excess over the 
rates for females. 


Deaths from Puerperal Causes. 


The word “puerperal” is used in the broadest sense and includes all 
deaths due to pregnancy, parturition, or diseases of the breast during 
jJactation, 


Details of the deaths due to puerperal causes according to age, duration 
of marriage, previous issue, cause, locality and conjugal condition are shown 
in the Statistical Register. In 1989 the deaths of 200 women—182 
married and 18 single—were due to puerperal causes. The ages of the 
married women ranged from 17 years to 47 years, 4 being under 21 years; 
and the ages of the single women ranged from 16 years to 88 years, 5 
being under 21. The age at marriage of these mothers ranged from 15 to 
42 years. In 10 cases the duration of marriage was 20. years or over, but 
8 mothers died within a year of marriage. In 61 cases there was no 
previous issue and in 82 of these cases the death occurred within two years 
of marriage; in one case 11 children survived the mother. 


The incidence of deaths from puerperal causes falling only upon women 
bearing children, the rates of mortality are not quoted as a proportion of 
general population, but have been related to the live births as being the 
nearest approximation to the number of pregnancies. Whilst not perfectly 
accurate the method gives useful results where live births only are 
recorded. Commencing with 1936, however, it is possible to calculate 
the rates for New South Wales in two further ways giving a greater 
measure of accuracy. The deaths may be related to the live births and 
stillbirths combined or to the number of confinements calculated from such 
figure by allowing for plural births. These rates are shown on a later page, 
but are still not an absolutely accurate measure, because the deaths include 
women dying from conditions associated with abortion or miscarriage or 
dying in an undelivered state, whereas the number of non-fatal abortions, 
etc., are not recorded and cannot be estimated. This shortcoming, however, 
is general in the statistical records of all countries. 


In order to preserve uniformity with former years and with other States 
and countries which adopt the same method, rates are still stated as per 
thousand live births. Such rates showed a persistent decline from 1895 
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to 1922. The succeeding fourteen years was a period in which the rate 
was on a higher level, but a sudden improvement ocurred in 1987 and the 
decline has continued. The following table provides a summary for the 
period under review:— 


TaBie 122,—Maternal Deaths, 1895 to 1939. 


Number of Deaths. Rate per 1,000 Live Births, 

: Including Excluding Including Excluding 

Poriod. Criminal Criminal Criminal Criminal 

Abortion. Abortion. Abortion, Abortion. 
Married.| Single. | Married.| Single. ftariea Single. | Total. |Married,’ Single. | Total. 

1895-1899 wal 1,248 138 ae tie 7-23 | 11-00 7-48 
1900-1903 wa | 1,192 134 Ra oe 6-83 | 10:32 7:07 
1905-1909 we] 1,222 153 1,191 124 6-29 | 10-50 6-58 G13 851 6-29 
1910-1914 we| 1,342 128 1,311 104 5-67 8-91 5-86 554 7-24 5-64 
1915-1919 wef 1,801 125 1,247 101 5-34 9-69 5-56 5:12 783 6:25 
1920-1924 wal 1,338 127 1,233 75 6-18 9-56 5°39 4:77 5-65 4-82 
1925-1929 vo} 1,423 135 1,289 73 5-57 9-91 5-79 5:05 5-73 5-08 
1930-1934 wef 1,231 1i6 1,075 80 5-58 | 12-44 5-93 4-87 6-81 4-97 
1935-1939 veel 1,094 Itt 940 67 489 | 14:12 5:30 4:21 6-57 431 
( 

1935 or hace 246 36 214 16 5-77 | 17-80 6-31 5-02 791 5-15 
1936 bee vee 260 32 221 15 5-90 | 15-28 6-32 5-01 7-16 51 
1937 ate sit 209 24 181 17 4-60 | 11-40 4-91 3-99 8-07 417 
1938 “ibe sidy 197 BES 170 11 4:35 | 17-15 4°85 3°75 | 5:55 3-82 
1939 oes ee 182 18 154 8 3-96 9-05 4:17 8-35 4:02 3-38 


Details as to conjugal condition, ete., have been recorded annually since 
1898. Throughout the ensuing period the maternal death rate was always 
higher among single than among married women—particularly if criminal 
abortion is taken into account. During the last ten years half the deaths 
of single women in this group were due to criminal abortion, as compared 
with 13 per cent. of the deaths of married women. 


A comparison of deaths in childbirth in this State with those of other 
countries must be made with caution. Apart from possible differences in 
the method of calculating the rate (as indicated above) and in the definition 
of “live birth” a further difference arises in the classification of criminal 
abortion (illegal operations). In the International List of Causes of 
Death in use up to the end of 1989 these are classified with homicide. In 
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the table given below deaths from this cause are included to show the 
total deaths incidental to childbirth, but totals excluding criminal abortion 
are also shown to enable comparison to be made with other countries where 
such deaths are not included. 


Taste 123.—Maternal Deaths, 1988 and 1939. 


Deaths, 1938, |Deaths, 1934-38 | Deaths, 1939. |Deaths, 1935-39, 


lig TRIE] wo. [4800] we, |u| wo, [oe 
1, : : i 

No. | Yive | N% | ive | No | Live | XN | “dye 

Births. Births. Births. Births, 


Accidents of Pregnancy eve 18 +38 103 45 16 33 99 43 
Puerperal Hemorrhage ak 31 ‘66 V7 “77 29 ‘61 176 “15 
Puerperal Septicemia ., «| 38 80 191 83 24 ‘50 | 176 “75 
Post Abortive Septicamia sis 9 19 125 55 14 29 | 115 49 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia ...) 46 ‘OT | 264) 1:15 45 | 94) 245) 1:05 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Embo-| 19 “40 88 "38 il 23 88 38 

lus, Sudden Death. 
Other Casualties of Childbirth 20 42, 111 49 23 48 108 46 


Total, excluding Criminal] 18] | 3°82 |1,059 | 4-62 | 1621] 3-38 1,007 | 4:31 
Abortion. 


Criminal Abortion ‘ia a 50] 1:06 | 242 |] 1:06 38 ‘79 | 231 99 


Total, including Criminal] 231 | 4:88 |1,801 | 5-68 | 200 | 4:17 |1,238 | 5:30 
Abortion. 


More than any other cause of death during childbirth, puerperal septi- 
eexmia (including post-abortive sepsis) can be classed as a preventable 
disease. In the last five years nearly 29 per cent. of the total deaths (ex- 
eluding criminal abortion) were due to this cause, but the proportion was 
lower than previously. During the last two years there has been a substan- 
tial decline in deaths from post-abortive sepsis, probably due to improved 
treatment of such cases but similar improvement has not occurred in 
mortality from puerperal septicemia. 

The annual rates of mortality of mothers in childbirth per 1,000 live 
births in the Metropolis and the remainder of the State in the last 11 
years were as follows :-—— 


Taste 124.—Maternal Deaths, Metropolis and Country, 1929 to 1939. 


otal Deaths of Mothers in Childbirth per 1,000 Live Births, 
Deaths from Puerperal 
Bentler Der 1,000 Live 


irths. Including Criminal Abortion. Excluding Criminal Abortion. 

Year. 

Remainder j, |Remainder, js,/Remainder] gta 

Metropolis, of State. State. ||Metropolis. of State. State. | Metropolis, of State. ate. 
1929 1:97 115 1:50 6:09 4:68 5:28 5-01 4:39 4:65 
1930 2-01 1-19 1:53 6-06 5-66 5:83 5-15 4:87 4:99 
1931 2:04 1:50 1:72 | 6-66 5:62 6:03 4:93 6-20 5:09 
1932 1:71 1:06 1-31 7:79 5-09 6-14 5:8) 454 5-03 
1933 1:93 1:22 1-49 | 6-79 4:79 5:57 52] 4-54 4-80 
1934 1-63 1:34 1-45 7-01 5:49 6-07 5 G2 4:89 4:94 
1935 1:72 1:55 161 | 6-92 5-94 6:31 4:38 5-62 515 
1936 2-25 1:48 1-78 || 7-43 5-63 6:32 5:80 4-68 5-11 
1937 94 119 1:09 5°51. 4:53 491 4°57 3°92 4:17 
1938 +92 1:04 99 5:82 4:28 4-88 3°88 3°79 3-82 
1939 83 17 ‘79 | 461 3°87 4:17 3:05 3-59 3:38 
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Rates for the year 1939 :calculated by the two additional methods men- 
tioned earlier are shown in the following table. The rates on one ‘base 
should not be compared with those on another. 


TaBLE 125.—Maternal Deaths, Special Rates, 1939. 


Deaths per 1,000 


All Births (Live oe Dee aD0 
Cause of Death, and Still), paearmaien. 

Married, | Single. | Total. |/Married.| Single. | ‘Total. 

Accidents of Pregnancy isle tue 27 1.45 “32 28) 1:46 33 
Puerperal Hemorrhage oe a “59 49 “59 60 49 +59 
Puerperal Septicaamia it os “49 48 “49 “49 “49 49 
Post Abortive Septicomia ... -_ “30 ane +28 30 wee +29 
Albuminuria and Kclampsia ... .89 1:45 ‘Ol 90 147 92 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Embolus, +23 rer +22 | +23 ve +23 

Sudden Death. 
Other Casualties of Childbirth... iss 49 saa ‘47 49 ote “47 
Total, excluding Criminal Abor-| 3°26 3-87 3-28 3-29 3:91 3-32 
tion. 

Criminal Abortion sat aT are “59 4-84 77 60 4-88 78 


Total, including Criminal Abor-| 3-85 8-71 4-05 | 3-89 8-79 410 | 
tion. : 


The proportion of deaths due to each catise in 1939 is shown below in 
comparison with the average for the previous five years, and the five years 
1985-39. 


‘ 


Taste 126.—Maternal Deaths, Proportion each Cause, 1939. 


Proportion per cent, due to each Cause, 


Cause of Death. 1934-38, 1939. 1935-80. 
me Single. | Total, ae Single. | Total. |) eae Single. | Total. 
Accidents of Pregnancy ... 79 79 7:9 71 16-7 8:0 77 10-4 80 
Puerperal Hemorrhage ...) 14:8 46 13-6 154 55 14-5 16°6 35 14:2 
Puerperal ‘Septicemia vey 157 7-2 14:7 126 55 12:0 16-0 83 142 
Post Abortive Septiceamia 9-8 8-5 9-6 77 on 7-0 9-5 76 9-3 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia| 21-2 13-2 20:3 23-1 167 22-5 20-8 11:8 108 
Phiegmasia Alba Dolens, TA 2:0 6:8 61 sees 665 7-9 14 71 
Embolus, Sudden Death, 
Other Casualties of Child- 92 33 85 12°6 sue 11-5 O-4 Bb B7. 
birth, 
Total, excluding Crimin-| 86-0 46°7 81:4 84:6 4d 81-0 85-9 46-5 81:3 
al Abortion. 
Criminal Abortion ... vet 14:0 63-3 18-6 ie 15.4 55°6 19-0 141 53-5 187 
Total, including Crimin-| 100:0 | 100-0 | 100-0 |} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100:0 | 100:0 
al Abortion. 


In the five years 1935-39, criminal abortion caused more than 53 per cent, 
of the puerperal deaths of single women. 
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Deaths from Violence. 


_ This category includes deaths from accident, suicide, homicide, and other 
deaths not classified, in respect of which “open verdicts” were recorded 
at coroners’ inquests, The annual number of suicides has increased, but 
their proportion to the population has not shown any marked variation. 
Deaths from homicide and those classed as “open verdicts” have remained 
fairly constant in number, and their proportion to the population has 
decreased. ; 


Deaths from violence in 1989 numbered 2,108, or 7.8 per cent. of the total 
deaths in the year. This number includes 329 suicides, 1,678 accidents, 35 
homicides, and 61 “open verdicts.” The rate, 7.65 per 10,000 living, was 
20 per cent. above the rate in the preceding quinquennium, which was 
6.36. In the year 1939 the males numbered 1,571, or 11.34 per 10,000 
living, and the females 532 or 8.90 per 10,000 which is 34 per cent. of the 
male rate. 


Deaths from Suicide. 


The number of persons who took their own lives in 1989 was 329, and 
the rate 1.20 per 10,000 living, was slightly below the average for the 
preceding quinquennium. The number of male suicides was 251, or a 
rate of 1.81 per 10,000 living, and of female 78, or a rate of 0.57 per 
10,000 living,—the male rate being over three times that of the female. 


The number of deaths from suicide and the rates since 1884 are shown in 
the following table :— 


TaBLe 127.—Suicide, 1884 to 1939. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period, Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths, | per 10,000 
Living. Living. Living. 
1884-88 428 1°62 96 O44 524 1:09 
1889-93 519 1'68 110 0:42 629 111 
1894-98 679 2°01 169 0:57 848 1:34 
1899-1903 651 1°81 142 0°44 798 1:16 
1904-1908 719 1:86 160 0-49 879 1:18 
1909-1913 857 1°95 288 0°59 1,095 1:30 
1914-1918 888 1'83 ‘223 0°48 1,111 117 
1919-1923 887 1°65 244 0°47 1,131 1:07 
1924-1928 1,100 1:84 269 0°47 1,369 116 
1929 -1933 1,244 1°92 301 0:48 1,845 1:21 
1934-1938 | 1,235 1:83 367 0:56 1,602 1:20 
1935 268 2:00 67 051 ‘335 1:24 
1936 217 1°61 74 0°56 291 1:09 
1937 233 171 64 0:48 207 110 
_ 1938 254 1:85 16 0:56 330 1:21 
1939 251 1:81 78 0°57 329 1:20 


The means usually adopted for self-destruction by men ace either shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, or hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapons, 
and resort mostly to poison. Of every 100 cases of suicide during the five 
years 1935-39, 26 were by the agency of poison, 25 by shooting, 18 by gas, 
12 by cutting, 11 by hanging, and 7 by drowning. 
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Experience indicates that the suicidal tendency is probably influenced by 
the seasons. During the last ten years, 1930-89, the proportion of male 
suicides per 1,000 was approximately as follows——In spring, 258, summer 
264, autumn 247 and winter 236. Female suicides, being numerically 
smaller give more variable results as to seasonal trends; in the last ten 
years the proportion per 1,000 was—spring, 249, summer, 273, autumn, 
244, winter, 234, ‘ 


: Deaths from Acetdent. 


. During the year 1939 the number of deaths due to accident was 1,678, 
viz., 1,247 of males and 431 of females, or equal to rates of 9.00 and 3.16 per 
10,000 living of each sex, and the general rate was 6.10 per 10,000 living. 


The number of deaths from accident and the rates since 1884 are shown 
in the table below :— 


, TABLE 128.—Accident, 1884 to 1939. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. Rate Rate Rate 
Deaths. | per10,000| Deaths. | per 10,000 | Deaths. | per 10,000 
Living. Living. Living. 

1884-83 3,550 13°41 944 4°34 4,494 9°32 
1889-93 3,666 11:90 966 3°70 4,632 8°14 
1894-98 3,498 10°33 1,095 3°69 4,593 5:23 
1899-1903 3,432 9°54 1,103 3°39 4,535 6°62 
1904-1908 3,145 8:13 1,056 2:96 4,201 5°65 
1909-1913 3,894 8°84 1,119 2°79 5,013 5-85 
1914-1918 3,821 7:87 1,088 OB4 4,909 B17 
1919-1923 3,617 6°85 1,102 213 4,779 454 
1924-1928 4,860 811 1,363 2:37 6,223 - 5°30 
1929-1933 4,597 7:08 1,344 O14 5,941 4°65 
1934-1938 4,814 713 1,490 2°26 6,304 4°72 
1935 861 6°43 281 2:15 1,142 4 32 
1936 972 721 304 2°30 1,276 4°78 
1937 1,077 791 319 2°39 1,396 5:18 
1938 1,093 7°96 849 2°59 1,442 5°30 
1939 1,247 9°00 431 3.16 1,678 6:10 


NOTE.—In the years 1927 to 1930 inclusive ‘open verdicts” are included as accidents. 


These figures have been adjusted on the basis of the 1929 revision of 
the International List which was in use from 1931 to the end of 1939. 
They include inattention at birth, and, prior to 1896, injury at birth and 
traumatic tetanus. In the years 1927 to 1930 “open verdicts” were included 
as they were not recorded separately. 


Although the death-rate from accidents is still high as compared with 
that of more closely settled countries, it has decreased; the lowest rate 
on record was 3.99 per 10,000 living in 1934. 


The experience of the five years ended 19389 shows that out of every 
1,000 fatal accidents 401 are due to vehicles and horses, 79 to drowning, 
152 to falls, 59 to burns or-scalds, 59 to railway or tramway accidents, and 
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20 to accidents in mines and quarries. Jfatalities due to weather, Le. 
excessive cold or heat, or lightning were responsible for 55 in every 1,000 
but this figure is above normal because there were a large number of deaths 
from heat in the early part of 1939. 


Out of 569 deaths caused by accidents with vehicles and horses in 1939, 
498 were due to accidents in which a motor vehicle was involved. 


Detailed statistics relating to fatal and non-fatal traffic accidents are 
published elsewhere in this Year Book. 


THE SEASONAL PREVALENCE oF DISEASES. 


The following table shows for each month of the year the proportion of 
deaths due to each of nine principal causes. The figures are based on the 
experience of the five years 1935-39, and in order to make the results of. 
the computation comparable, adjustments have been made to correct the 
inequality of the number of days in cach month :— 


TaBLE 129.—Seasonal Prevalence of Diseases, 1935-39, 


Diph- | Whoop. | buberculosi- Diarrhea, 
Month. | vor" {guenza,| ‘aa’ | 8 | nespitatory| amonla. | ehitia. | "ang | ele 
Croup. S0- | system. Dysentery. 
January ... 32 | 26 57 183 80 63 50 142 79 
February.. 155 | 2t 87 95 72 59 47 130 76 
March... 217 24 82 57 80 54 63 100 71 
April... 146 19 125 40 81 59 61 105 16 
May bet 74 50 131 57 86 82 8 67 81 
June ..| 45] 83| 103] 46 89 96) 115 52) 93 
July = 32 233 39 34 99 131 152 53 | 101 
August ... 43 232 7 co 95 1384 135 5) 98 
September. il 147 62 105 81 109 95 63 89 
October ... or 83 61 103 Sl 79 81 61 80 
November. 68 50 58 156 76 67 59 66 81 
December . 7 32 65 112 80 67 61 [| 108 76 
1,000 ; 1,000} 1,000 ; 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 


In interpreting the foregoing table eomparison should be ntade vertically 
are not horizontally; the figures are proportions per thousand and not 
absolute numbers, 
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The chief feature of the foregoing table is the contrast between the 
figures relating to typhoid fever and diarrhea and enteritis on the 
one hand, and to influenza, pneumonia, and bronchitis on the other. In the 
first group the influence of the hot weather is the controlling factor; in 
the second, the cold. The warmest months in the year are January, Febru- 
ary, and December; the coldest, June, July, and August. The morbidity 
from tuberculosis of the respiratory system varies little throughout the 
year, but it is somewhat higher in the colder months. Nephritis also 
shows a higher mortality during the cold weather. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION, 

Natural conditions of climate and soil in New South Wales are. highly 
favourable for health, and there are ample resources for the production of 
food and other commodities essential for a comfortable standard of living. 
Death rates are low and the average expectation of life is increasing. 
Health and Social well being are promoted by means of organised services 
for the prevention of disease, the treatment of sickness and accident, and 
the improvement of housing and by facilities for free education and for 
recreation. 


The system of government is based on democratic principles, with a broad 
franchise embracing every adult citizen and the legal system is designed 
to give eqtial status to all. The interests of employees are protected by 
industrial laws. Freedom of association is recognised, wages and hours 
are regulated, industrial hygiene is fostered and compensation for occupa- 
tional accidents is insured. Legal provision has been made also for the 
regulation of prices and rents of dwellings whem necessary. 


Residents are encouraged to acquire their own homes, and allowances 
are paid to enable mothers with small incomes and widows to maintain 
their children. Pensions are provided for the aged and infirm, and a 
comprehensive system of social aid for the unemployed and other persons 
requiring assistanee. 


Pustic Hearty anp Retmr Serviczs. 

Public Health services are organised in the Department of Public Health 
under the control of a Minister of the Crown. The department includes two 
branches, one directed by the Board of Health and the other by the Director- 
General of Public Health. Their functions, though distinct, are closely 
co-ordinated, and the Director-General, who is: a medical practitioner and a 
permanent salaried officer of the Government, is. ex officio President of the 
Board of Health. The Board consisting of ten members, including five 
legally qualified medical practitioners, all being nominated by the Govern- 
ment, is the central executive and administrative authority. It acts ii an 
advisory capacity towards the Minister for Public Health and the Govern- . 
ment, and exercises general supervision in regard to: public health matters. 
The Director-General of Public Health controls the State medical services 
and the State institutions for the treatment of the sick and infirm, 


The executive personnel of the Department of Public Health includes 
medical. officers and sanitary inspectors. The former are appointed by the 
Government, and are permanent salaried officers, who devote the whole of 
their time to matters relating to public health. 

*59151—A 
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Medical officers of the Department exercise constant supervision in the 
metropolitan area, in the Hunter River district, which includes Newcastle, 
and in Broken Hill; and they visit other localities when required. In every 
town a local medical practitioner is appointed as a Government medical 
officer for the purpose of attending to Government medical work, e.g., 
inquests, sickness in gaols, ete. 


In the Department of Public Health there are divisions for industrial 
hygiene, maternal and baby welfare, tuberculosis, laboratories, sanitation, 
and pure food, each in charge of a specially-qualified officer. 


The Hospitals Commission, under the presidency of the Minister for 
Public Health, supervises public hospitals; and there ig a school medical 
service in the Department of Education, 


The Federal Department of Public Health administers the quarantine 
services and conducts research into matters affecting public hygiene. The 
National Health and Medical Research Council, consisting of the principal 
health officers in Australia, advises the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments on health questions generally and devises measures for co-operation 
and for promoting uniformity in legislation and administration. 


The charitable services of the State Government are under the control of 
the Minister for Social Services, with a permanent officer of the Public 
Service as Director of Government Relief. A central bureau has been 
established with the object of co-ordinating charitable relief by State or 
private organisations in order to prevent fraud and duplication. 


The Child Welfare Department is administered by the Minister for 
Education. 


The Commonwealth Government provides old age pensions, invalid 
pensions and maternity allowances, as well as war pensions, 


GovERNMENT EXPEeNnpItureE on Pusiro HeattH AND CHARITABLE RELIEF. 

The expenditure from revenue by the Government of New South Wales 
on eleemosynary objects, exclusive of capital charges on loans expended on 
such objects, amounted to £9,612,207, or £3 9s. 6d. per head of population, in. 
1939-40, and the Commonwealth expenditure on old-age and invalid pensions 
and maternity allowances in this State was £6,788,977, or £2 9s. 1d. per 
head. In addition, large sums were expended from loans on works for the 
relief of unemployment and on buildings such as hospitals. 


A comparative statement of the principal items of expenditure from 
revenue during 1931-32 and the last four years is shown below. The 
amounts shown as State expenditure represent disbursements from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, and, in 1931-32, payments from the Unem- 
ployment Relief and Family Endowment Funds, subsequently merged into 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and in 1939-40, payments from the Unem- 
ployment Relief and Social Services Funds. 
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Taste 130.—Government Expenditure of Public Health and Charitable 
Relief, 1982 to 1940. 


a4 Expenditure from Revenue on— | 1931-32. | 1936-387, | 1987-88. 1938-39. 1930-40. 
Public Health— & £ £ & & 

Government hospitals; subsidies to 

hospitals, etc. . 727,638 1,027,402 | 1,158,918 1,160,640 1,426,647 
Mental hospitals and likco Institutions 604,737 696,935 768,211 $09,705 815,491 
Baby hoalth centres, maternity homes, 

ete. aes 47,594 59,694 74,330 70,476 68,618 
Inspection of food, dalrios, ote. 17,756 15,830 16,955 18,007 18,048 
Medical examination of school children 20,989 24,619 28,447 37,540 40,019 
Administration, medical services, etc. 124,635 139,226 168,344 171,895 169,288 
Other... ate oa isi te 9,614 4,708 1,092 523 65 


Total oe on ve] 1,542,913 | 1,968,414 { 2,206,207 | 2,268,286 | 2,538,176 


— = ——— 


Social amelioration— 


Relief of destitute, blind, aged, ete... 332,623 890,191 390,344 430,369 487,360 
Maintenance of desurted wives, widows 

and children ... a ai We 502,674 298,295 305,60x 334,278 324,118 
Widows’ ponsions ais ane vee 645,457 539,623 601,511 630,321 630,721 


Gare of aboriginals _... ae aie 47,885 50,787 63,773 76,454 69,000 
Unemployment Kettef... oo 766,613 1,051,308 | 71,495,969 $608,579 | 72,007,062 
Food reliof ave 5,070,732 1,114, 950 1,263,901 1,410,836 1,791,222 
Family allowances 1,805,685 1,595,183 1,469,932 1,368,833 1,337,020 


Administration .. 320,876* 218,105 239,884 264,550 $357,736 
Homes Cor Unemployed My uf ees or 25,000 fon 13,000 
Other... nee ave 67,245 53,243 53,939 78,553 55,892 
Total... ove oe wl 9,568,790 5,306,085 5,809,861 5,206,773 7,074,081 
rand Total (State)... «| 11,111,703 | 7,275,099 | 8,106,158 | 7,475,059 9,612,207 
ommonvealth— 
Old age and invalid pensions ve] 4,276,522 5,684,963 | 6,315,550 | 6,414,899 6,627,718 
Matornity allowances .,, oe aan 149,870 145,495 154,613 167,710 161,259 
Total (Commonwoalth) eee] 4,426,392 5,830,458 6,470,163 6,582,609 6,788,977 
Grand Total— - 
(State and Commonwealth) .,.] 15,538,095 | 18,105,557 | 14,576,821 | 14,057,668 | 16,401,184 


£ s.d. £os.d, & 5s. d. & s,d, £os.d. 
Hxpenditure per head of populgtignss 


By Stato oe 45 7 214 3 219 10 214 8 3 9 6 
By Commonwealth 31, ae vee Lid 6 2 3 6 2 7 9 2 8 2 201 
Total... Pod ee 601 417 9 57 7 5 2 10 518 7 


* Includes interest on ‘Treasury advances to family Endowment Fund, 


+ Exclusive of capital debt charges on loans. { Includes cost of collection of Social Services and 
Unemployment Relief Taxes. 


wealth expenditure on pensions have increased in each of the last four years. 

State expenditure from revenue on social amelioration has fluctuated with 
changes of policy in regard to apportioning expenditure on unemployment 
relief works as between revenue and loans. State loan expenditure on 
unemployment relief works was nil in 1931-82; £3,259,458 in 1986-37; 
£3,378,886 in 1987-88; £4,026,900 in 1938-39 and £2,183,232 in 1939-40, 
Particulars of the aggregate expenditure on relief works—from revenue 
and loans—are shown in the chapter Employment of this volume. 


State expenditure on hospitals and other health services and Common- 


The increase in the cost of pensions and maternity allowances paid by 
the Commonwealth was due mainly to increased rates of benefit. 


Socta, Arp SERVICE, 


As a means of preventing and relieving distress arising from poverty 
or unemployment the Government of New South Wales established (to- 
wards the end of 1937) a Social Aid Service, with the aim not only of 
relieving the persons concerned, but, as far as practicable, of improving 
their health and living conditions and their fitness for employment. 
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. This .social -aid system: is..a development ‘from ‘the ‘food relief ‘systeim,. 
which in turn had developed! from an arrangement whereby charitable 
societies, such as the Benevolent Society of. New South Wales, in co- 
operation with, the State. Govemment, distnibuted xelief to. necessitous 
persons, "When the onset of depression brought about..a rapid increase. in, 
unemployment the Government gradually took over the function of pio: 
viding sustenance. 

Social service bureaux in :the metropolis, Neweastle and the northemn 
and :southem: coalfields.are opexated in conjunction with the State employ- 
ment exchanges, and welfare officerg supervise social :aid -in the various 
districts with ‘the ,assistance of departmental medical officers: and ‘welfare 
nurses. A service:.of medieal attention. and medicine (on a basis similar 
to that provided by friendly societies) is provided for families in receipt of 
social aid, the cost being met by the Government. 

Ordinary food relief is igsued on a uniform scale graduated aecording 
to the sige.of the family to. be maintained, and in determining eligibility 
the family ‘income is taken into consideration, -Supplementary special ‘foods 
(milk, eggs and ween vegetables) are provided for persons certified 
as being in need of them, also -qpecial diets for indigent invalids or sick 
persons. Food orders are supplemented by a pint of milk per day for 
mothers (before and after -child birth) .and fox children under seven years 
of age in families receiving social aid. “Persons for whom special foods 
are issued must be examined by the departmental medical officers and/or 
welfare nurses with a view to arranging where possible for appropriate: 
medical, dental or other remedial treatment of physical disabilities. 
Clothing and boots; are issued twice a year to persons in receipt of. social aid 
or part-time relief work. ‘Cases of ‘special distress are partly relieved by 
cash payments. 

In the country districts the police administer food relief and exercise a 
measure of discretion to determine eligibility in the light of personal kmow- 
ledge of the applicants. 

Assistance by the Homes for Unemployed ‘Trust is described later in this 
chapter, and unemployment: relief works and the State Employment Ex- 
changes are described in the chapter dealing, with employment.. 

Eligibility for Soctal Atd. 

The general conditions precedent to the issue of social aid are (1) the 
applicant must have been unemployed. for at least 14 days; (2) he must 
have. heen registered at .a State labour exchange for at least 7 days; and 
(8) be must sign a declaration that his income during the fortnight 
preceding application did not exceed a certain limit—known.as permissive 
income—which varies according to the number of his dependants. ‘The 
condition as. to registration for employment does not apply where the appli- 
cant.is.aged or incapacitated, or an invalid, or.a woman responsible for the. 
care of invalids or young children. 

The recipient of social aid selects from approved traders the suppliers 
from whom he wishes to obtain his requirements, and indicates the pro- 
portion of the total value of his food onder which he wishes to. be allocated 
to the various traders—grocer, butcher, baker and milk-vendor, Oxderg to. 
supply food to a specified value are issued direct to the suppliers. The 
recipient also selects a doctor and chemist from approved lists. Clothing 
and boots..as selected by the recipient from standardised lists. axe obtained 
and distributed by officers of the Social Service ‘Bureaux. 

In assessing the permissive income, the income of all -members .of the 
family, except old-age and invalid pensioners, is taken. into. consideration, 
and the following items are included Earnings (except where exempt as 
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shown below), gifts of money, family allowances, Government charitable 
allowances. (except. where paid away in rent), rents from property, 25 per 
cent. of amounts paid by boarders, military. and war widows” pensions in 
excess:.of 15s, per fortnight, other pensions: and similar payments (excluding 
old-age and. invalid pensions and maternity allowances). Earnings of each 
son, daughter, brother or sister in the household of a ‘recipient of food 
reling are. exempt up to 60s, per fortnight if adult or 40s. if under 21 years: 
of age. Appropriate exemption is allowed also in respect of earnings by: 


the head of the household. 


‘Old-age and. invalid pensioners in the household are disregarded in the 
determination of the permissive income limit and the scale of food relief. 
Children under twelve months are. excluded in regard to the relief scale. 
Relief on the same scale as for single adults is issued for juveniles from 
the age of 15 years, also for children aged 14. years for whom family 
endowment, or widows’ pension, or similar allowance, is not paid. 


Scales of Food Relief, 


The scales. of permissive income and the value of food orders (exclusive 
of special foods) current in December, 1940, are shown below. The seale 
of relief was increased as from 1st. August, 1939, viz., by 2s..a fortnight for 
single persons, 8s. for married couples without children or with one child, 
and 3s. 6d. for other family units. 


TaBLE 181.—Scales of Food Relief and Permissive Income. 


Limit of | Value of nee of" Maine ot 
' ‘| “Income Food Shay. neeme Koo 
Family Ualt. per Tort-.| Relief per Family Unit. per. Fort- | Relief per 
night, |Fortnight: night. Mortnight.. 
(3) i) 
8. 5. d. 8, 8. 
Single. man.or woman ve 25 17 0 ||Matried couple, 8 children ...) 65 49 0 
Married ‘couple vee See 40 31 0 a oA 4 children ... ‘70 55 0 
® ap. Sey 1.child ‘its 50 41 0 |, 5 children ... 75 61 0 
yr one 2children ... 60 7; 43 0 Wach additional child a 10 6 0 


(a) “Excluding income mentioned above. 
In Broken Hill, Silverton and certain other western towns the scales. 
4 of food relief are higher than those shown in the foregoing table, 


el Recipients of Food Relief. 
fea The following statement shows the number of recipients and their 
dependants for whom, food relief was issued in June, 1988 and each of the 
last five years. and in December, 1940; also, for the purpose of comparison, 
the number of men. engaged in part-time employment on relief work at 
these dates :— 


TaBLe 182.—Recipients of Food Relief and Relief Workers, 1933 to 1940. 


Particulars. ros, | tose: | oay? | dogs’ | igss’ | ovo! | Toss. 
Food Relief— . 
Recipients. «| 83,151 | 24,988 | 30,135 | 33,604 | 37,795 | 37,302 25,841 
Recipients and de- ; 
pendants ...( 192,777 | 58,680 | 71,615 |'82,343 | 94,033 | 95,382 64,389 
Relief Workers— : 
: Part-time... «| 34,229 | 55,770 | 24,976 |19,198 | 20,229.| 11,302 9,310 
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The increase in the number of recipients of food relief during 1937-88 was 
due to some extent to the more liberal conditions of eligibility for social . 
aid introduced in 1937, ‘There was another increase during 1938-39, 
especially in country districts. This followed a slackening of expenditure 
on works which provide employment for large numbers of unskilled workers, 
and a diminution in returns from rural activities by reason of drought in 
1938 and low prices for staple products. The increase persisted until 
October, 1939. 


The number of recipients was declining slowly in 1940, when the indus- 
trial dispute in coalmining, lasting from 11th March to 17th May, caused 
a temporary increase. But the number of recipients of food relief in June, 
1940, was less by 500, and the number of relief workers was less by 8,900 
than twelve months ago. There was a marked decrease in both groups 
between June and December, 1940. 


TREATMENT or SICKNESS. 


Institutions for the treatment of sickness and disease are numerous 
throughout the State. There are private hospitals which are owned by 
private persons and conducted as business enterprises; public hospitals 
which are maintained by the State, or by the people resident in the districts 
in which the hospitals are located, with the assistance of subsidy from the 
‘public funds, or by charitable organisations; special hospitals, State and 
aa for the treatment of mental and nervous ailments; and a State 
azaret. 


The State exercises a measure of supervision over the practice of profes- 
sional persons engaged in the treatment of sickness and disease, and 
‘medical practitioners, dentists, pharmacists, and optometrists are required 
to register with a board established for each profession under statutory, 
authority. 


The number of registered medical practitioners, dentists, pharmacists 
and optometrists at the end of various years since 1929 is shown below:— 


Tasir 183.—Medical Practitioners, Dentists, Pharmacists and 
Optometrists on Register, 1929 to 1989. 


Nuniber on Register at 31st December. 


Year. i 
eae Dentists. Pharmacists. | Optometrists, 

1929 3,124 1,416 1,843 * 
1932 3,179 1,415 1,889 645 
1935 3,275 1,417 2,004. 620 
1936 3,332 1,443 2,092 605 
1937 3,395 1,471 2,142 608 
1938 3,479 1,472 2,228 ; 602 
1939 3,598 1,495 2,281 598 


* Not registered, 


There were 349 persons (other than pharmacists) licensed to deal in 
poisons in 1989; and 7 persons licensed to manufacture opium and other 
dangerous drugs and 60 licensed to distribute them. 


Nurses are required to register in terms of the Nurses Registration Act, 
1924, and amendments. Four classes of nurses may be registered, viz, 
general, mental, midwifery, and infants’, In the case of midwifery nurses, 
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registration must be renewed annually. The number of registrations at 
81st, December, 1939, was as follows:—General nurses, 11,021, midwifery 
6,421, mental 1,196, infants’ 97. Information is not available as to the 


actual number of nurses, as many are registered under more than one 
classification. 


Special free services are provided for maternity cases by the Department 
of Public Health, so that the advice of a specialist may be obtained for 
mothers in poor circumstances; and a blood donor service is available 
when required. 


For the treatment of sickness and accident in sparsely populated districts, 
the Government subsidises medical practitioners with a view to encouraging 
them to practise in outlying bush settlements. 


Aerial medical services, subsidised by the Commonwealth and State, are 
provided at a number of inland centres in Australia including Broken Hill, 
and two organisations, the Bush Nursing Association and the Country 
Women’s Association, make provision for nurses in country localities and 
maintain cottage homes in a number of remote localities. 


The District Nursing Association engages nurses to visit the sick, 
gratuitously if needed, in the metropolitan district. 


Ambulance transport services for sick and injured persons are controlled 
by a board, incorporated in 1919. The board delimits certain districts for 
administrative purposes, and in each district a committee is elected annu- 
ally by the contributors to its fund. The number of cases transported 
during the year ended June, 1940, was 222,418, and the mileage was 
1,981,600. 


Hosvirat SERVICES. 
Private Hospitals. 


A private hospital may not be conducted except under licence in accord- 
ance with the Private Hospitals Act by which it is prescribed that every 
private hospital must be under the direct control of a person approved by 
the Board of Health. ‘Licensees are required to comply with regulations as 
to structure, management, and inspection. The licenses are issued 
annually. ; ‘ 


The classification of the private hospitals and their accommodation, 
according to the nature of the cases received, are shown in the following 
statement :— 


Taste 134.—Private Hospitals—Number and Accommodation, 
at 31st December, 1939, 


Private Hosvitals. Number of Beds, 
ot nt Medical : Medical ‘ 
District, ete ‘ Wey 7 
eat Surgical, eae Lying- | otal. Surgical, pedi Lying- | ota 
ani sat in ani . in, . 
Lying-in. Surgical. Lying-in Surgical. 


No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. | No. 
Sydney one iad 81 40 82 203 |} 1,714 846 379 | 2,939 
Country a He 177 11 146 384 |j 1,572 143 600 | 2,315 


Total ... w | 258 51 | 228 537 || 3,286 989 979 | 5,254 
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In 3890: hospitals. the accommodation at the end of 1939 did not exceed 
10 beds, in 102 there were from 11 to 20 beds, and in 45 hospitals there 
were more than 20. beds. 


Public Hospitals. 

Institutions for the care of the sick.are classed as public hospitals, unless 
they are owned and maintained entirely by private persons. Some are.main- 
tained wholly by the State, viz., a convalescent hospital in the metropolitan 
area, the Sanatorium for Consumptives at Waterfall, the David Berry 
Hospital at Berry, and the hospitals attached to the asylums for the infirm 
at Newington, Lidcombe and Liverpool (see page 162). The Prince Henry 
‘Hospital, formerly a. State institution known as the ‘Coast. Hospital, was 
incorporated under a board of directors in August, 1936, and ‘brought 
within the purview of. the Hospitals Commission. 


Some of the public hospitals are under the sgis of religious denomina- 
‘tions, and are conducted by religious. communities who own the: establish- 
ments or by committees nominated by subscribers. 

By the Public. Hospitals. Act, 1929-1940, provision has been made for 
a: systematic organisation of the public hospital services. The Act is 
administered: by the Hospitals Commission, which is constituted by the 
Minister for Public Health ag chairman and four other members appointed 
by the Governor. EY aah 

The public hospitals and organisations which provide district and bush 
“nursing services and aerial medical services are classified in two main 
sgroups, according to the schedules of the Act. One group, termed the 
“Gncorporated hospitals,” consists entirely of suburban ‘and country hos- 
‘pitals incorporated by the Act. The second. group, known as “separate 
institutions,” includes the large general hospitals in or around the metro- 
polis;.the hospitals: of the Benevolent. Society of New South Wales and 
the Australian Red Cross Society; the hospitals for children, tubercular 
cases, convalescents, or incurables; the dental hospital; the hospitals con- 
ducted by religious organisations; and the Australian Aerial Medical 
Services (New South Wales section). 


Each incorporated hospital is managed by a board consisting of four 
directors appointed by the Government and five or six elected triennially 
by persons who contribute to the funds of the hospital as members of a 
contribution scheme or otherwise, except by way of payment for relief, or 
five Government. nominees and six or seven elected directors, 


Patients unless destitute are required to pay a reasonable sum for the 
cost of hospital. services and such sum is recoverable in the courts of law. 
Tf authorised by the Commission, portion of a hospital may be set aside for 
paying patients, who may contract. for private or intermediate accommoda- 
tion. 
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The Hospitals Commission inspects the hospitals which receive or apply 
for subsidy, and determines which hospitals shall be subsidised, and the 
amount of subsidy to be paid to each institution. 


Particulars relating to the accommodation provided in hospitals under 
the supervision of the Hospitals Commission and the number of patients 
‘treated are shown below :— 


TABLE 185.—Public Hospitals—Accommodation and Patients, 1985 to 1939. 


Beds: 
_ Out-Patients. 

Patients 

Year-ended June. Hospitals, Number treated in 

Number Occupied. Hospital. 
Available. Daily Number. | Attendances. 

Average. 

1935 vee ben 173 11,781 8,089 181,097 503,689 1,458,344 
1936 eae aw 172 12,223 8,621 190,484 563,918 | 1,602,863 
1937 aoe vee 205 13,500 9,669 215,113 522,610 1,723,206 
1938 tee ave 207 13,792 10,306 234,427 595,600 1,746,617 
1939 wed wi 208 14,246 10,866 244,935 605,700 1,772,299: 


The increase in the number of hospitals under supervision in 1986-37 
was due mainly to an extension of the Hospitals Commission’s administra- 
tion to some hospitals already in operation. Therefore the actual increase. 
in accommodation in that year was not so great as indicated by the figures. 
in the table. 


The patients treated in the hospitals in 1938-39 included 57,800, or 28.6 
per cent. of the total, for whom no charge was made. ‘Their stay in 
hospital amounted in the aggregate to 981,067 days. 


In addition to the accommodation provided by public hospitals to which 
the foregoing particulars relate, there were 2,330 beds in the State hospitals. 
at the asylums for the infirm: (see page 162), the Waterfall Sanatorium and 
auxiliary hospital at Randwick, and the David Berry Hospital. In tliese 
institutions the average number of beds occupied per day was 2,178, and. 
7,565 patients were treated during the year 1939. , 


Income and Expenditure of Public Hospitals. 

The income for maintenance of the public hospitals amounted to 
£2,216,197 in 1988-89 and the expenditure for maintenance to £2,282,754. 
These amounts are exclusive of loan receipts and loan expenditure. Income 
for capital purposes in 1938-89 included State grants for buildings 
£977,851 and for equipment £382,942; also legacies and hequests £93,103; 
and the hospitals obtained loans amounting to £394,070. The actual 
amount of capital expenditure is: not recorded. 
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Particulars relating to the income and expenditure for maintenance 
during the five years ended 1938-89 are shown below. Income and expendi- 
ture of State institutions are not included :— 


Tapie 136,—Public Hospitals—Income and Expenditure, 1935 to 1939. 


Income for Maintenance. 


ear 
= J me pigtea popearn Systematic | patients’ Total 
‘Mainten- and Contribu- Tees, Other. Inccme for 
ance, Donations. tions. Maintenance, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1936 oes wee| 622,740 164,991 198,167 368,401 55,520 | 1,409,819 
1936 ove »{ 664,090 173,346 233,640 414,979 60,677 | 1,546,732 
1937 tee | 856,077 152,276 302,823 432,598 70,976 | 1,814,750 
1938 aie +{ 991,279 164,745 332,214 528,413 73,791 | 2,090,442 
1939 aoe «| 1,029,774 163,869 363,788 578,343 80,423 | 2,216,197 
Maintenance Expenditure 
Year ended ala Provisions, ixpensos ‘Renewals 
Tune— e ae Drugs, Tuel, m an : ee Total. 
Wages. etc, Interest. tions. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
“1936 eos _ 679,067 461,636 137,321 69,855 1,347,879 
31936 aie ves 740,093 506,485 161,343 74,034 1,481,955 
1937 aoe sie 926,973 586,030 200,164 78,394 1,791,561 
19388 sais | 1,073,019 647,779 242,168 80,541 2,043,507 
1939 ate | 1,196,490 718,539 276,535 91,190 2,282,754 


The increases in receipts and expenditure in 1936-37, as shown above, — 
were due partly to the inclusion of a greater number of hospitals than 


“in earlier years. The increase in the amount of State aid, in particular, 


was due for the most part to the inclusion of the Prince Henry Hospital, 


‘formerly a State institution. 


State aid for maintenance amounted to £1,029,774 in 1938-89, as com- 


-pared with £856,077 in 1936-37 and there has been steady growth in patients’ 
‘fees and systematic contributions. The expenditure on salaries and wages 


has been augmented by reason of a general increase in rates of pay in recent 
years. 


at 


Hosprrat Contriwution Funps. 


Systematic contribution schemes have been organised in respect of a 


‘number of public hospitals. 


Yor the hospitals in the metropolitan area a joint scheme, the Metro- 
‘politan Hospitals Contribution Fund, wag established in July, 1982, and 
incorporated on 15th August, 1933. Contributors pay at the rate of 6d. per 
week (minors 8d.) for certain hospital benefits in respect of treatment in 
private as well as public hospitals. Members may contribute at higher 
yates for increased benefit. From its inception to 30th June, 1940, an 
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‘amount of £1,310,441 had been disbursed for hospital benefits, viz., £881,118 
to metropolitan hospitals affiliated with the funds and £429,323 to other 
hospitals, public and private. 


Details regarding the operations of the Fund are shown in the following 
statement :— 


Taste 137.—Metropolitan Hospitals Contribution Fund, 1933 to 1940. 


Expenditure. 
Year Benefits 
ended Granted to Income. . : 
30th June. | Contributors. Payments to | Administration, 
Hospitals. ete. 
( 
No. & £ £ 
1933 6,400 31,757 25,585 5,985 
1934 16,200 75,301 64,496 9,726 
1935 23,900 125,201 109,463 12,894 
1936 31,000 175,426 149,624 16,421 
1937 3 226,483 210,152 21,704 
1938 48,260 270,056 226,027 26,608 
1939 50,561 288,211 252,579 28,133 
1940 50,065 320,324 272,514 36,530T 
* Not available. + Includes £6,000 transferred to reserves. 


In the country many individual hospitals have organised a systematic- 
contribution fund and benefit is provided by each fund for treatment of” 
contributors and dependants in other hospitals as well as the institution. 
to which the fund belongs. Information relating to these funds, ag. 
compiled by the Hospitals Commission, is shown below :— . 
Taste 138.—Country Hospitals—Systematic Contributions Funds, 

1985 to 1939. 


Boun Func. | Contributors. | COeraveom | Pempttala” | Admiuistration, 
No. £ £ £ 
1935 128,521 162,285 | 140,708 18,478 
1936 149,145 | 187,448 | 177,288 21,518 
1937 169,064 | 292,113 | 199,847 25,004 
1938 186,461 256,887 | 238,436 28,111 
1939 197,416 | 278,046 | 255,951 30,840 


n 


TREATMENT OF COMMUNICABLE Disnasts. 


Within the State, the Board of Health is vested with authority to make 
provision for the treatment and prevention of infectious diseases. The 
Federal ‘Government is responsible for the administration of the quaran- 
tine laws in respect of vessels, persons, and goods arriving from oversea 
ports. 


Cases of such diseases as leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
puerperal infection, typhus, yellow fever, cholera, pulmonary tuberculosis, 
encephalitis lethargica, and undulant fever, must be notified to the Board 


of Health. Cases of bubonic plague are rare; no case has occurred since 
1928. 
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‘Where necessary, provision is: made: for: the: isolation. of infectious eases. 
In the: metropolis. the majority are treated at the: Prince Henry Hogpital, 
or at an infectious diseases hospital at Lidcombe, which is a State: institu- 
tion. Country cases are accommodated in special wards of the local 
hospitals. 

The following table shows the notifications of the various diseases is 
192% ‘and later years. Particulars relating to the deaths and.death rates are 
shown in. the. chapter. relating. to. Vital. Statistics :— 


Taste 189.—Infectious Diseases—Cases Notified, 19291 to 1989. 


19891 
Disease, 1921, | 1081, | 1988.) yretro- Hunter | Broken Bie 

Bistrict.| Districts| Distriot,| Dstriets,| TOs 
Typhoid Fever .., | 949) 840] 89 29 | 9 1 23 62 
Scarlet Fever dee was] £060. | 45447) 2,609 1,995 | 411 20 779 | 3,205 
Diphtheria... eee «+. | 6,854 | 4,432: [3,946 | 2,027 |. 337 147 | 1,602 | 4,118 
Infantile Paralysis ww} I8L] 103) 654 17 i 1 see 12 30 
Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 30 30 22 12 4 ee 5 21 
Encephalitis Lethargica....| T° 20 11 2 =e oo 3 5 
Bulmonary Tuberculosis...) 1,240 | 1,588 | 1,797 | 1,299 98 10 280 | 1,687 
Leprosy ... tae a 2- 2 
Bubonic Plague ... at 2} 
Puerperal Infection as *| 319 | 258) 197 3 1 44 245 
Typhus Fever... eee (ljmcsiss 1 7 1 sey we toe 1 
Undulant-fever ... ot | f a a 3 aes ae eh 3 

*Notiflableisince 16th August, 1929. {Notifable since Lst April, 1926. 


tNotiflable since 13th August, 1937. 


Leprosy: 

Persons suffering from. leprosy are segregated in the: Leper Lazaret, 
which was opened, for the: admission of patients: in 1883, though statutory 
provision for the compulsory: notification of the disease and detention of 
lepers was not made until 1890. No persons were admitted during the 
year 1989, and: two inmates died. There were 9 inmates in the lazaret 
on: 8ist December, 1939. viz, 6 males and 3 females. Their birth-places 
were— New South Wales 5,. Western Australia, Malta, Pacific Islands and 
Straits Settlements leach. The cost of the lazaret during 1989 was £4,011, 
or £374 17s, 2d. per inmate. 


Tuberculosis. 


: Pulmonary tuberculosis has been notifiable. throughout the State since 
Ast. March, 1929. During the. year 1939 the notifications. numbered. 1,687, 
viz., 1,299.in the metropolitan sanitary district, 98: in the: Hunter River 
district, 10 in. the district of Broken Hill, and 280-in the remainder of the 
State. 
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A. special division: of. the Department of Public Health has been. formed 
to-co-ordinate: measures: for the cure and: prevention of the: disease, to regu- 
late the: adinission of. patients to institutions, to. arrange for. the after-care 
of those discharged, ete. 


oe Institutions for the care of tubercular eases have been established by the 
oe Governments of the. State and the Commonwealth, and others are assisted 
by State subsidy. As far as practicable. the cases are graded for admission 
to the sanatoria. The Waterfall Sanatorium for patients in the intermed- 
jate stages of the disease contains 429 beds,.and an auxiliary hospital 
with 151 beds for advanced patients is located at the Prince of’ Wales 
(Repatriation) Hospital. Both these are State Government institutions. 

The Waterfall Hospital: is the largest: of! the sanateria, The number: of 
patients: under treatment ‘during 1939 was: 849,. and. there were 409- in the 
hospital at the end of the year. The cost’ of maintenance in. 1939 was 
£395321, equal to £96128. per occupied: bedi. 


A village settlement for tubercular cases was. opened at Picton Lakes in 
May, 1929. It was: founded and. is maintained: by public subscription and 
admission is arranged by the. Department of Public Health. There are 19 
cottages for married patients and two hestels for single patients. The 
pyumber of residents at the end of 1989 was 68, viz., 82 patients and 386 
dependants: 


With the object of checking the spread. of tuberculosis, several dispensaries 
have been opened in Sydney and Newcastle for diagnosis and the examina- 
tion of patients, and the supervision of those who are not under treatment 
in. an institution. 


Medical: advice: is: given to patients at. these clinics, and nurses visit 
their homes and instruct. the: inmates in. precautionary measures: to prevent 
the spread.of the disease. 


Venereal Diseases. 


The treatment of venereal diseases’ is: regulated under the Venereal 
Diseases: Act; 1918, which came into operation on. 1st December, 1920. Tt 
prescribes. that all. persons suffering from such diseases: must place: them- 
‘selves. under treatment bya. qualified: medical practitioner, and must: remain 
under treatment,until cured. Medical practitioners. are required. to notify 
| -all. cases to. the commissioner appointed under the Act. It. is not con- 
s sidered,. however, that notification is. fully effective. Treatment. by 
unqualified. persons is. prohibited, also. the sale of. certain drugs. used. in 
connection with. these- diseases, except when: prescribed by a qualified 
medical. practitioner. 

There: are ten: clinics in: operation in: the metropolitan: district,. of which 
mine are established at public. hospitals; and.there is.a clinic at Newcastle 
Hospital, ree treatment is: provided: at other. subsidised: hospitals, drugs 
‘and: instruments being” provided: by’ the Government. Special wards for 
these cases have: been opened-at the Prince:Henyry (formerly Coast): Hospital, 
and. at the Newington State Hospital, and. there is an isolation block at the 
Royal Prince. Alfred Hospital. 

The notifications during: the year 1939: numbered: 5,851, of which 5,161 
cases. Were. notified in the metropolitan. area. and. 423. in the Newcastle 
district. About. 73. per cent. of the cases were notified. by public hospitals 
‘and. clinics. 
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Prisoners suffering from venereal diseases are detained for treatment im 
lock hospitals attached to the gaols. Such prisoners may be detained even 
after the definite sentence is served, until certified by the medical officer as: 
free from disease. 


TREATMENT OF Menran DIsrAses. 


The law relating to persons suffering from mental diseases is contained 
in the Lunacy Act of 1898 as amended in 1934. Its provisions apply mainly 
to those who may be certified as insane and incapable of managing their 
affairs, but voluntary patients may be received. Insane persons may be 
admitted to an institution, if certified by two qualified medical practitioners, 
either at the request of relatives or friends, or upon the order of two 
Justices of the Peace, but relatives have the right of custody of insane 
persons if they can give a satisfactory assurance that proper care will be 
taken of them. Persons found to be insane by proceedings before the 
Supreme Court in its lunacy jurisdiction may be admitted to mental 
hospitals upon the order of the Judge. Voluntary patients may be received 

_ with the consent of the Inspector-General into hospitals for the insane and 
licensed houses, but may not be detained for more than seven days after 
written notice is given by the patient of his intention or desire to leave. 


The influx of insane persons to New South Wales is restricted under 
the Lunacy Act, which renders the owner, charterer, agent, or master 
of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any such person landed in the 
State. 


The estates of persons proved to be incapable, through mental infirmity, 
of managing their affairs, are placed under the management and care of 
the Master in Lunacy. Estates of voluntary patients are placed under 
his care only at the written request of the patient. 

Special courses of training in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases are provided for medical students at the Sydney University, where 
a chair of psychiatry has been established. 


Mental Hospttals. 


The Government maintains ten institutions for the reception and treat- 
ment of insane persons, and two private institutions are licensed for the 
purpose. Unauthorised persons are not permitted to take charge for profit 
of a person of unsound mind. All institutions for mental cases, including 
reception houses, éte., for their temporary accommodation, are subject to 
inspection by the Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals. With his consent, 
harmless patients may be boarded out or released on leave, or they may be 
discharged to relatives or friends who undertake to care for them. Official 
visitors may be appointed for every hospital and reception house, one being 
a medical practitioner and one a police magistrate or barrister-at-law. Two 
or more of these visitors, one being a medical practitioner, visit these 
institutions at least once a month, and they are empowered to hold inquiry 
at the request of a patient or his relatives or friends, and, if satisfied by the 
certificate of two psychiatrists, may discharge the patient. 


Under an arrangement with the Government of South Australia, patients 
from Broken Hill are accommodated in a hospital in that State, the cost of 
their maintenance being paid by the Government of New South Wales. 


. The mental patients under cognisance as being of unsound mind on 80th 
dune, 1940, consisted of 5,698 males and 5,178 females in mental hospitals 
and licensed houses in New South Wales; 8 men and 4 women from this 
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State in South Australian hospitals; and 455 men and 504 women on leave 
from the institutions. The total number of persems under cognisance, 
exclusive of voluntary patients, at intervals since 1901 is shown below:— 


Taste 140.—Mental Patients, 1901 to 1940. 


Number of Mental Patients, Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 
At 30th June. 
Males. Fomales, Total. Males, Females, Total. 

1901* 2,684 1,804 4,488 3°72 2°75 3°26 
1911* 3,810 2,573 6,383 4:27 3'18 3°75 
1921 4,510 3,432 7,942 4:21 3:33 3°78 
1931 5,346 4,357 9,703 4:12 3°47 3°80 
1936 5,846 5,172 11,018 4:34 3°92 413 
1937 5,873 5,280 11,143 4°32 3°96 4:14 
1938 5,978 5,E03 11,481 4°36 4°08 4:22 
1939 6,082 5,604 11,686 4:39 411 4:25 
1940 6,156 5,686 11,842 4:39 411 4:26 


* At 31st December. 


In order to ascertain the general rate of insanity amongst the population, 
it would be necessary to take into consideration the patients treated in 
their homes and those suffering from mental disorders in a form which 
does not warrant certification as insane or compulsory detention in a 
mental hospital. 


The proportion of the population under official cognisance as mental 
patients is increasing. The number of males admitted to supervision in each 
year usually exceeds the number of females, but the death rate amongst the 
females has been much lower and the number of female patients under 
cognisance has increased at a faster rate than the number of male patients. 


The number of admissions and re-admissions to mental hospitals in 
various years since 1901 is shown below:— 


Tasle 141.—Mental Hospitals—Admissions and Deaths, 1901 to 1940. 


Year Admiesions, Re-admissions, Deaths. 


ended 
30th June. | Males, |Females.| Total. Males. |Females.| Total, | Males, | Females,| ‘Total. 


1901* 387 309 696 77 75 152 194 98 292 
1911* 674 387 1,061 113 73 186 338 147 485 
1921 71 622 1,333 | 115 106 221 354 235 589 
1931 724 600 1,324 | 124 120 244 312 213 525 
1936 754 689 1,443 139 155 294 392 267 659 
1937 629 566 1,195 130 147 277 348 285 633 
1938 671 661 1,332 137 158 295 333 259 592 
1939 729 G72 1,401 138 138 276 363 337 700 
1940 703 651 1,354 | 166 149 315 417 330 747 


* Calendar Year, 


During 1939-40 the deaths numbered 747, or 6.9 per cent. of the average 
number resident, and the discharges included 506 persons, or 4.7 per cent., 
who had recovered, and 207, or 1.9 per cent., who had been relieved. 

Voluntary patients may be admitted to mental hospitals and a psychiatric 
clinic has been established for those suffering from the milder forms of 
mental and nervous disorders. During the year 1939-40 the number of 
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_ resident patients under treatment at the clinic was 968, and there were 


935 in the institution at 30th June, 1940. Outdoor treatment is provided 
also. Voluntary patients are treated at the other mental hospitals, and 
the total number under care during the year ended 80th June, 1940, was 
1,563, of whom 775 were males and 788 were females. Of these 485 re- 
covered, 823 were relieved, 39 died, and 247 were discharged without im- 
provement, and the number resident at the end of the year, including those 
at the psychiatric clinic, was 466, viz., 228 males and 238 females. Psy- 
chiatric clinics have been established at a number of general hospitals. 


Reception houses have been established in Sydney, Newcastle, Kenmore 
(Goulburn), and, Orange, where persons showing symptoms of mental 
diseases are placed under observation and cases of short duration are treated, 

A charitable organisation, the After Care Association, assists in the 
rehabilitation of patients discharged from the mental hospitals, and has 
established a, small hostel for women. 


The average weekly cost of maintaining mental patients in Government 
institutions during the year 1939-40 wag 26s. 9d. per patient, of which the 
State paid 22s., and the balance was derived from private contributions. 
The following table shows, the average weekly cost per patient during the 
years cited :— 


TaBLe 142,—Mental Patients—-Cost: of Maintenance, 1921 to 1940, 


Annual Cost of Maintenance per Patient per week. 
Year Cost: of 
sated eet Mabie: oy 7 ; a i 
. nce 0! 
: Pationts, To State. Contributions. ‘Total. 
: £ s, d. 8, d. 8s. d. 
1921 512,797 23 10 3.3 27 1 
1929 658,755 24 =] 411 29 0 
1931 613,665 21 40 4.6 25 6 
1936 638,308 19 7 311 23 6 
1937 669,646 20 3 4 1 Q4 4 
1988 736,413 22 1 4 1 26 2 
1939 781,958 23° 2 4 2 27 «4 
1940 775,346 22 0 4 9 26 9 


Variations in the cost of maintenance are due mainly to changes in 
rates of wages and in the prices of provisions. The cost of voluntary 
patients is included. During the year ended June, 1940, salaries and fees 
amounted to £525,687, the cost of provisions, stores, etc., was £174,302, 
fuel, light and water, £26,735; and miscellaneous items, £45,672, In addi- 
tion, farm products to the value of £15,826 were grown and consumed at 
the institutions, and a sum of £84,141 (not chargeable to maintenance of 
patients) was expended on new works, 


Dear-Murism ann BiinpNess. 

The number of persons who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
census of 1933, was 982, equivalent to one person to every 2,649 of the 
population, and the number of persons afflicted with blindness was 1,413 or 
one person in every 1,840. 

The care and education of the deaf and dumb and the blind are 
undertaken at several institutions. The New South Wales Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by Government 
subsidy and partly by public subscriptions. Special educational courses 
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ave provided, the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. The 
Sydney Industrial Blind Institute undertakes the care of the adult blind, 
and provides industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Homes for the blind are conducted in connection. with this institution, and 
a free circulating library of embossed books: is provided. Institutions. for 
deaf mutes are conducted by Roman Catholic religious societies, at Wara- 
tah for girls and at Castle Hill for boys; also a school for blind children 
at Strathfield. 


Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 16 
years. 


‘WELFARE. OF CHILDREN. 


The Child Welfare Act, 1939, brought into operation. on ist December, 
1939, is a consolidating measure by which provision is made for the 
eare and maintenance of State wards and for the supervision of children 
in foster homes and in institutions, for protecting children from ill- 
treatment and neglect, for preventing their employment in dangerous 
occupations, and for regulating the adoption of children and their employ- 
ment in public performances and in street. trading. Special courts, called 
Children’s Courts, are maintained to deal with offences committed by or 
against children, and to adjudicate in regard to affiliation proceedings. 


Orders of a magistrate to compel parents to meet the obligation of 
maintaining their legitimate children are made in terms of the Deserted 
Wives and, Children’s Acts of 1901-1939. 


The State pays allowances under the Widows Pensions Act to assist 
widows to maintain their children during the years of dependency, and 
family allowances are paid under the Family Endowment Act for the upkeep 
of children in families with limited means, 

In legal: disputes regarding the guardianship of infants, the Supreme 
Court, or in certain cases the lower courts, may make orders as to the 
custody and as to access by either parent, having regard to the welfare of 
the child. In such cases the mother has equal rights with the father as to 
guardianship, in terms of the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1984. 

A. Federal law authorises the payment. of an allowance to mothers, to 
agsist in defraying the expenses incidental to childbirth where the family 
income is within a certain limit. 


The Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act and the Liquor Act prohibit the 
use of tobacco by juveniles and the supply of intoxicating liquor to them. 
The Public Instruction Act requires children between the ages of 6 and 
144 years to attend school regularly. From 1917 to the end of 1939. the 
period of compulsory school attendance was 7 to 14 years, ‘and in 1940 it 
was 6 to 14 years. It is being extended by four months a. year to age 15. 
The employment of children in factories and in industrial apprenticeship 
is discussed in the chapters relating to Factories and Employment. 


Maternity Allowances. 


The Maternity Allowances Act of the Commonsealth, came into 
operation on 10th October, 1912, to provide for the payment to mothers of 
a sum of £5 in respect of each birth occurring in Australia. Since 1931 
the amount.of allowance has been varied from time to time and payment has 
been restricted to cases where the income of the claimant and her husband 
(or in the case of a posthumoug or ex-nuptial child, the income of the 
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claimant) during the twelve months preceding claim did not exceed a 
certain limit. Since August, 1934, the limit has been graded, within a range 
of £91, according to the number of the claimants’ children, £13 being 
added to the minimum for each surviving child under fourteen ycars of 
age born prior to the birth in respect of which the allowance is claimed. 
From this date also the amount of allowance has been related to the 
number of children in the family. 

The current rate of allowance is £4 10s. where there is no other child 
under fourteen years, £7 10s. where there are three or more other children 
under fourteen years, and £5 in other cases. The income limit ranges from 
£247 to £338 according to the number of children in the family. Children 
of the claimant’s husband by a former marriage are taken into account 
in assessing income limits and allowances. 

Fayments are made in respect of still-born children if viable, but one 
allowance only is payable in the case of plural births. The allowances may 
be paid only to women who are inhabitants of, or who intend to settle in 
the Commonwealth, and they are not payable to Asiatics or to aboriginal 
natives of Australia or of the Pacific Islands. 

The following statement shows the number of claims passed for payment 
in New South Wales in the years stated, in comparison with the number of 
confinements :— 


TABLE 148.—Maternity Allowances Paid in New South Wales, 1921 to 1940. 


Claims passed for Paymont. 
Amount of Paeatidien. 
Year ended June. | Ajiowance, | Zacome Limit. lasuroninnes) Number. Amount. 
& £ No. £ 
1921 5 No limit. 54,620 56,378 281,890 
1929 5 “a 53,310 54,275 271,375 
| 
1931 aa as 5 “ 50,530 51,660 258,300 
1932 4 260 45,230 36,569 149,870 
260 =) 
1933 de ees 4 44,400 31,699 126,740 
L 208 
1934 vie os 4 208 42,740 29,960 119,750 
1935 anh ay 4to5 208 to 299 43,150 30,354 130,886 
1936 1a ee 4 to 5 208 to 299 44,650 30,463 133,055 
1937 tee val 44 605 221 to 312 47,190 31,086 145,495 
44-to 5 221 to 312 
1938 ise eed 46,760 30,440 154,613 
44 to 7$ | 247 to 338 
1939 vee ese} 45 to 7h 247 to 338 47,360 30,860 167,710 
1940 ose «| 44 to 7h 247 to 338 47,610 29,700 161,259 


The maternity allowances paid in New South Wales up to 30th June, 
1940, numbered 1,268,946 and the aggregate amount was £7,234,000 approxi- 
mately. ; 
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Baby Health Centres and Day Nurseries. 


With the object of reducing the wastage of child life due to preventable 
causes the Government has established baby health centres in varioug parts 
of the city and suburbs, and in country towns. 


A. staff of nurses and an honorary medical officer are attached to each 
centre. The nurses instruct the mothers in hygiene at the centres and in 
their homes, and make arrangements for medical or dental treatment of 
mothers and children when necessary, 

In December, 1989, there were 211 centres, viz, 57 in the metropolitan 
area, 18 in the districts of Newcastle and Maitland, 4 in Broken Hill, and 
182 in other country districts. During the year 1939 the attendances at 
the centres numbered 852,422, and the nurses made 72,597 visits to cases 
within the area served by the centres. 


The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children, incorporated 
in 1919, was established with the object of co-ordinating measures for the 
welfare of mothers and children. The society provides premises in the 
city for the use as baby health centres, day nurseries and free kindergartens, 
and conducts training schools, where nurses may receive post-graduate 
training in infant hygiene and mothercraft. Associations of medical 
practitioners and of nurses, charitable organisations and institutions for 
children are affiliated with the Society. 


Kight day nurseries and nursery schools have been established in the 
metropolis by the Sydney Day Nursery and Nursery Schools Association. 
Mothers who work outside their homes may leave their children at the 
nurseries during the daytime. Food, clothing and medical and dental 
eare are provided. The charge is 6d. per day. 

In the outlying country districts nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing 
Association at 46 centres give assistance to mothers and advise them as to 
the feeding and treatment of children, and the Far West Children’s Health 
Scheme conducts three travelling baby health clinics. The Society for 
Crippled Children assists such children in the matter of surgical treat- 
ment and in vocational training. 


Medical Inspection of School Children. 


A system of medical inspection of school children, under the control of 
the Principal Medical Officer of the Department of Education, is conducted 
by a staff consisting of 21 medical officers, 18 dental officers, 12 nurses, 8 
dental assistants, 2 psychologists and 2 social workers, 


It is the aim of the School Medical Service that every child be examined 
at least twice during the period of compulsory school attendance. Metro- 
politan schools are inspected annually and country schools triennially. 
Oculists visit schools in outlying districts and carry out eye refractions, and 
prescribe glasses where necessary. 

The following summary gives particulars of children medically examined 
during the years 1987 to 1989 :— 

Taste 144,—School Chidren, Medical Inspections. 
1987. 1938. 1939. 
‘Number examined Sed we “4 .. 48,978 45,669 81,493 
Number reviewed .. 20,845 23,497 24,249 


Percentage of those Seamed notified for 
defects (medical and dental) .. ‘ia ~ 40.0 87.4 39.2 
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School dental: service is provided by 18 dental. clinics. In addition to 
general examination, dental treatment is provided for young children 
and emergency work. is done. for children of all ages. The number of 
children treated during 1989 was 24,824, treatment being completed in 85 
per cent. of. the cases. 


The: expenditure on the -school. medical and dental services in 1989-40, 
exclusive of administration, was £36,978. 


Deserted: ‘Children, 


‘In: cases: of desertion. of wife. or of legitimate children, the husband: or 
father may be: ordered,. in terms. of the Deserted. Wives and. Children 
Act, to pay periodical contributions for their support. In cases relating 
‘to. ex-nuptial children. the father may be ordered, under the Child Welfare 
Act, to. pay the expenses incidental. to birth and periodical contributions 
for maintenance. In certain cases mothers may be required to. contribute 
towards the support of ‘their children. 


For disobedience of: or non-compliance with orders: under these Acts 
-offenders: may; be. fined; or they may be committed: to prison, and.from the 
value of their work while in prison.the cost. of their upkeep may be ‘deducted 
and the balance applied to the satisfaction of the orders: The period of 
imprisonment is limited to one day for every 10s. due and an offender may 
not be detained'for a longer period than twelve months. 


Legislation has been. enacted to. provide for reciprocity in. respect: of 
‘orders: for maintenance between New:.South Wales and other parts of the 
British Empire. 


The. following: statement ‘shows the. number of. cases: in. respect of wife 
and. child. desertion: dealt. with: in the Courts. of Petty. Sessions. and the 
‘Children’s Court, during: the year 1989:— 


“TaBie 145.—Wife and ‘Child Desertion—Court Cases, 1939. 


Applications for Orders. Non-compllance with Orders. 

Cases. "Case Order | Defend- cine 

Order. Order with- obeyed ant. drawn 

made. | refused. | drawn, subse- im- or dis. 

: quently. |prisoned. missed. 

Vor maintenance—Wife ane 1,384 386 591 || 1,692 233: 851 

Child aoa 598 64 LO5 758. |: 109 352 
For:expensesincidental to birth, 

of illegitimate child _ 129 I5 | 16 30 3 10 


| inane | ris 


Total ... -i| 2,102 |. 466. 712 |), 2,480. 345° | 1,213 


Adoption of Children. 

Legal provision is contained in the Child Welfare Act for the permanent 
adoption of'children: upon order of the Supreme Court in its equitable juris- 
diction. Application to the court may. be made by ‘adopting parents 
‘or by the Minister of Public Instruction on their behalf. If. over 1:2: years 
of age, the child’s consent ‘to: adoption is nevessary, unless: the: court’ dis- 
penses with-it owing to special circumstances, 
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An. orvder of adoption: terminates: all rights and liabilities between the 
child and his: natural parents, except. the. right: to inherit property by 
reason of isinship: An. adopted: child. takes. the: surname. of his: adopting 
parent in substitution for his own surname, and orders of adoption are 
registered. by the. Registrar-General. Application for orders. of adoption 
may be heard in open court, or in public or in private chambers, 

The number: of children adopted in accordance with. the provisions of the 
Act was 1,112 during the. year ended 30th. Sune, 1939, and. 952 in the 
‘following year. 


Children under State Supervision. 

‘The: supervision of children under the care of the State in terms of the 
QOhild Welfare Act,. 2989, is a function of the Department: of Child Welfare, 
which is administered by the Minister for Education. A permanent officer 
of the: Public Service of New South Wales is the Director of Child Wel- 
fare amd the Governor may appoint. an advisony: council, with.an officer 
of the department as secretary, to. advise and report upon matters relevant 
to the work of the department. 


Special provision is made under the Act (a) for State wards, viz., 
orphans or children who by reason of parental neglect or unfitness for 
guardianship or other cause, have to be removed from the control of 
natural guardians; (6) children in foster homes or other institutions; (c) 
children of necessitous parents; (d) truants and’ delinquent. children; (e) 
children who are mentally defective. The Act contains: provistons also for 
restricting the employment of children. in street: trading and im public 
entertainments,, 


In the following statement. is: shown.a. classification. of. the children under 


the: supervision of. the. Child Welfare Department in. various years since 
1941 >— 


TasLe 146.—Children under State Supervision. 


i938. | ros |! to40. 


Classification. L911, | 1921. ) 198A. |. 1936. | Tone),+| (une), o(Fune.) 
Boarded out, ad-|) 
opted or appren- 
State wards< ticed. .., : ‘| 5,054) 4,057] 3,876}.3,643) 3,475 
In depots,. homes| 4,677| 5,439 ; 
‘or hostels ws 230) 248) 275) 333 402 
‘Juvenile: offenders:.in State in-| 
stitutions or: shelters wali {. 1,0¢9 607! 597; 679 589 
Children boarded-out with own 
mothers... vo! 4,453) 11,462) 11,184) 10,032) 9,690) 9,787) 9,513 
In licensed foster homes oe 559. 290 382 295} 295) 195 167 
In licenced institutions: ... 268 689 '809}. 1,187) 1,058] 1,012} 1,026 
Total «. us. wef 99821 17; 00} 18,668] 16,421] 15,791)'15,649| 15,172 


These figures. do not include the children om probation from the Chil- 
dren’s: Courts. or institutions (who numbered: 1,674 at 30th: June, 1940),. nor 
children licensed. for employment in theatres: or street. trading. under 
conditions which are described: later. 
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The cost of the Child Welfare Department amounted to £455,592 during 
1939-40, This figure does not include widow’s pensions nor family allow- 


ances, The annual expenditure during the past five years is shown below:— 
TaBie 147.—Child Welfare Department—Expenditure. 
Payments Inatitu- Contribu- 
Year OF tions Total tlons Net 
Board! Children : Miscel- . . ry . 
gnded | “out. | inshels | flomer, | Salaries. | seneous, | Mapendl | Parente | Tzendl 
homes. ete. Revenue, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1986* ...} 88,913 |218,198 | 35,946 | 73,382 | 15,596 | 432,035 20,661 | 411,384 
1937* .,.| 88,800 | 205,779 | 37,080 | 79,153 | 14,266 | 425,078 20,511 | 404,567 
1938 83,928 | 219,605 ; 39,465 | 87,252 } 15,302 | 445,552 21,013 | 424,539 
1939 87,143 | 244,915 { 40,323 | 90,586 | 15,504 | 478,471 20,838 | 457,633 
1940 76,848 | 244,822 | 43,629 | 97,371 | 14,633 | 477,203 21,611 | 455,592 
* Calendar year. 
: State Wards. 
The Minister for Education ig the guardian of State wards. His 


guardianship may be terminated when a ward attains the age of 18 years 
or may extend to age 21 years. Where practicable, State wards are 
boarded out with approved foster parents. The maximum number of 
children under the care of one guardian is three, except in cases of 
families comprising a greater number, brothers and sisters being placed 
usually in the same home. The children are supervised by inspectors, 
and infants in the metropolitan area placed apart from their mothers, 
must be submitted to medical examination every fortnight during the 
first twelve months of life. 


Payments by the State to foster parents for the maintenance of State 
wards do not usually extend beyond age 14 years when the wards are 
apprenticed or placed in employment. If necessary their weekly earnings 
are supplemented by the Department. 


Child welfare homes are maintained for the accommodation of State 
wards pending boarding out or transfer, and for those who are ill or 
crippled. There is a training farm at Berry, where boys are trained for 
rural work, and a domestic training home for girls at Guildford. 


Relief of Children of Necessitous Parents. 


An important activity of the Child Welfare Department relates to the 
majntenance in their own homes of the children of necessitous parents. 
Allowances may be paid for the purpose to the mother or father who is 
widowed or deserted or whose spouse is incapacitated, in gaol or an old- 
age pensioner. Relief in this form is granted also for the children or 
adopted children of single women. As a general rule payment ceases when 
’ the child reaches the age of 14 years, but may be continued to 18 years if 
he is incapacitated or for other special reason. 
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The rate of contribution is 10s, per child up to a maximum of £3 10s. per 
week per family. Where old-age or invalid pension is received the limit 
is £4, including pension. Relief is not payable by the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment for children whose mothers are qualified for widows’ pensions, but 
assistance is given in respect of the children of widows who are not eligible 
for such pensions, such as those qualified to receive invalid pensions 
provided by the Commonwealth Government. 


In the year ended June, 1940, contributions were paid by the Department 
to 4,976 mothers for the suport of 9,518 children. 


ey 


Children in Foster Homes. 


It is prescribed by the Child Welfare Act, 1939, that no person (other 
than a relation by blood) may receive a child under 7 years of age to be 
maintained apart from its mother or other parent in consideration of the 
payment of money otherwise than by way of periodical instalments. More- 
over, no such instalment may be paid for more than four weeks in advance, 
nor exceed the sum of 50s. per week. This section of the Act does not 
apply to State wards boarded out by the Child Welfare Department, nor to 
institutions controlled or open to inspection by the State. — 


Places used for the reception of one or more children under 7 years of 
age apart from their parents must be licensed and the children must be 
registered with the Director of the Child Welfare Department. The 
number of foster homes licensed in 1939-40 was 100, and the number of 
children was 400, During the year 176 children were discharged to their 
parents, 8 were transferred to the control of the Child Welfare Department, 
49 were removed from State supervision for other reasons, and 167 remained 
in the foster homes at the end of the year. 


Since Ist December, 1939, it has been obligatory to obtain licenses for 
day nurseries and kindergartens, 


Children in Charitable Institutions. 


In addition to the State homes and other institutions for children 
administered by the Child Welfare Department, there are institutions con- 
ducted by religious bodies and other organisations where children are placed 
by their guardians in preference to being boarded out under the Stata 
system. Some of these receive children from the Children’s Courts. 
Those in which children under the age of 7 years are received must be 
licensed as foster homes under the Child Welfare Act, as shown above. 


In a few cases the parents contribute towards the support of the children, 
but usually they are maintained by the organisations which conduct the 
establishments. 


In terms of the Child Welfare Act, 1939, the Minister is authorised to 
board out children to persons in charge of charitable homes or hostels, and 
to make payments in respect of such children at the rates paid to foster 
parents for the maintenance of State wards (see page 158). In the case of 
establishments in existence at 1st December, 1989, when the Act commenced, 
payment is limited to the number of inmates in excess of the average 
number during the period of two years immediately before this date. 
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At the end of the year 1938, there were 892 children in the State insti- 
tutions under the control of the Child Welfare Department and 4,369 in 
institutions conducted by charitable organisations registered under the 
Charitable Collections Act, 1934. Particulars of the childven in the 
various kinds of institutions are shown below:— 


TasLE 148.—Children in Charitable Institutions, 1938, 


Institutions. Boys. Girls, Total. 

State Institutions, Department of Child Welfare ... tas 696 196 892 
Institutions of Registered ie ae 

Infants’ Homes ... ... ae ar ae er 148 114 262 

Orphans’ Homes... ... se vat ar eds 644. 909 1,553 

Other Children’s.Homes see ‘i ies vd 1,028 906 1,934 

Homes for Deaf, Dumb and Blind ... ue tee 145 132 277 

Benevolent Asylums and other Homes __.., tes 283 60 343 

Total Private-Institutios ... ...{ 2,248 | 2,121 | 4,369 

Total at 3lst December, 1938. ... we] 2,944 2,317 5,261 


Delinquent Children. 

Cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 18 years are dealt with in 
the Children’s Courts, by magistrates with special qualifications for: the 
treatment of delinquent children. No child under: the age of 8 years is 
held responsible for an offence, and the sentence of death may not: be 
pronounced or recorded against a person under the age of 18 years, 

The children brought before the courts are classified into groups, accord- 
ing to the special treatment they require, and a large number are released 


-after admonition, or on probation, committal to an institution being a 


final resort. 

Children committed to institutions may be detained in custody until the 
expiration of the period specified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years) They may be indentured as apprentices with suitable em- 
ployers or restored +o the custody of parents or guardians. The Child 
Welfare Department exercises control of delinquent children committed 
to State institutions and supervises those released on probation by the 
Children’s Courts. 

The State institutions for delinquent boys are located at Mittagong, 
Gosford, Yaneco and Broken Hill, and industrial schools for delinquent 
girls at Parramatta and La Perouse. The Riverina Welfare Farm at Yanco 
is the principal institution for training the boys in rural pursuits. Under 
certain conditions children may be committed to approved institutions 
established by religious organisations, There is.a hostel for the accommo- 
dation of former inmates of the girls’ industrial schools when out of employ- 


ment., 


Mentally-deficient Children. 


Homes have been established by the State for the care and training of 
mentally defective children whose cases call for segregation and special 
treatment. Children may be admitted upon certification by two medical 
practitioners, one. being a medical officer of the Department of Education 
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and one a qualified psychiatrist. Inmates of the homes may be detained 
beyond the age of 18 years, or may be discharged by the Minister if further 
detention is not necessary, or they may be released upon license. 


Experience obtained by ‘the :medical inspection ‘of school children indi- 
cates. that. about 1 per cent, require special tuition on account of sub-normal 
intelligence. For this purpose special classes have been established in three 
public schools, and a residential.school at Glenfield under the administration 
of the Department of Education. This school consists of four cottages and 
administrative buildings, and there is provision. to increase the number of 
cottages to eight, if required. In each cottage accommodation is provided 
for 382 children. The site oecupies 110 acres in a healthy locality, near 
Liverpool, and the buildings are connected with the metropolitan water 
and electricity supply. systems. 


Employment of Children. 

In other chapters of this volume particulars are shown regarding the 
employment of children in factories and as apprentices. The employment 
of children in public theatrical performances, including broadcasting, and. 
in street trading is regulated by the Child Welfare Act, 1939. 


Theatre licenses may be issued in respect. of children over 7 years, subject 
to such restrictions and conditions as the Minister may think fit, A 
license may not be. granted. authorising a child to be employed between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., nor on Sundays. 

Children under 16 years of age unless licensed may not be employed in 
street. tradmg, e.g., hawking, singing or performing for prott. Licenses 
may be issued to boys over the age of 15 years, and in special circumstances 
to boys between 14 and 15 years of age. 


Particulars relating to the licenses issued during the last five years are 
shown below :— a8 


Taste 149.—Children’s Licenses for Street. Trading and Theatres. 


Street Trading Licenses Granted to Boys. 


Year. Theatre 
ended Licenses 
June, issued. Under 14 14 to 16 Total. 


years-of age: | years of age. 


1936* | 710 1,103 BBL 1,654. 
1937% 650 1,432 461 1,898 
1938 663 1,267 332 1,599 
1939 510 1,610 524. 2,134. 
1940 402 1,079 505 1,584 


* Calendar Year, 


Licenses used to be issued to boys at ages 12 and 18 years but since Ist 
December, 1940, boys under 14 year have not been permitted to hold a 
license. 


With. few exceptions the street’ trading licenses were issued to newspaper 
vendors. These licenses. were issued half-yearly, therefore the number 
issued each year was approximately double the number of boys licensed. 
The licenses current. at. 30th June, 1940, were 98 for theatres and 481 for 
street trading. 
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CuariTaBLe InsriruTiIoNS AND Socimries. 


The State maintains four homes for the aged and infirm—three for men 
and one for women. After the introduction of the old-age pension system 
the character of the work of three of the institutions was changed consid- 
erably, so that they are used to a large extent for the treatment of chronic 
ailments. They contain special wards for persons suffering from cancer, 
tuberculosis, and venereal diseases, and a hospital for infectious diseases 
is attached to the institution at Lidcombe. 


The average number resident in the State asylums during the year 1929 
was 8,188, The average cost per inmate was £54; receipts from various 
sources represented £10 18s. per inmate, so that the net cost to the State 
was £43 2s. In the hospitals attached to the three institutions 5,836 cases 
of illness were treated during 1989—:males 4,604 and females 1,232—and at 
the end of the year 1,607 patients remained under treatment, 


A number of societies are active in the matter of charitable relief; some 
conduct institutions such as homes for children and the aged; others supply 
casual aid for indigent persons, help for discharged prisoners, shipwreck 
relief, ete., and in many suburbs and country towns benevolent societies 
have been formed for the relief of local distress. 


Charitable societies as a general rule must be registered under the 
Charitable Collections Act, 1934, and it is not lawful for any person to make 
an appeal for support for any charity unless the charity is registered, or 
is exempted from registration, under the Act. 


Registered charities must be administered by a responsible committee 
or other body consisting of not less than three persons; proper books of 
account must be kept and the accounts are subject to audit and inspection 
as prescribed. If the provisions of the Act are not observed the charity 
concerned may be removed from the register. 


A summary of the receipts and expenditure of 542 registered charitable 
organisations for which returns were furnished in 1938-39 is shown below; 
particulars of State charities or charitable institutions or of hospitals 


registered under the Public Hospitals or Private Hospitals Act are not 
included. 


TABLE 150.—Registered Charitable Organisations—Receipts and Expen- 
diture, 1938-39. 


Receipts, Expenditure, 
£ £ 
State aid bie 36,315 || Salaries and Wages we 138,425 
Public Subscriptions, ete... 276,814 ||. Upkeep and pala of Buildings 23,249 
Fees ie i ams .. = 66,425 |] Other tk +» 303,182 
Other... . 130,031 
Total Receipts ... . £509,585 Total Expenditure .. £464,856 


In 92 institutions conducted by registered charitable organisations there 
‘were 12,659 inmates under care in 1988, viz 1,140 men, 2,012 women and 
9,507 children. Persons discharged during the year numbered 6,887 and 
there were 171 deaths. The number of inmates at the end of the year 1938 


was 5,601 including 4,369 children, of whom particulars are shown in 
Table 148. 
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Prorgcrion oF ABORIGINALS. 


The protection of the aboriginal natives of New South Wales is the 
function of the Aborigines Welfare Board which consists of the Under 
Secretary (i.¢., the permanent head) of the Chief Secretary’s Department, 
as chairman, and nine other members including the Superintendent of 
Aborigines Welfare, an officer of the Department of Education and of the 
‘Department of Public Health, an expert in nerioulhite and an expert in 
sociology or anthropology. 

The appointment of the Board in substitution foe the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Board was authorised by the Aborigines Protection (Amendment) 
Act, 1940. 

The Board exercises general supervision over matters affecting the welfare 
of the aborigines, distributes the moneys appropriated by Parliament for 
their assistance, manages the reserves set apart in various localities for 
them, and provides for the custody and maintenance of aboriginal children 
under the age of eighteen years. 

The Board may establish homes for children committed to their control, 
and may apprentice them or place them in other suitable employment. 
There is a training home for girls at Cootamundra, and a home for boys 
at Kinchela, on the Macleay Rivey. A home for young children is 
maintained at Bomaderry by the United Aborigines’ Mission, with assistance 
from the State. 

Family allowances and widows pensions are payable to aboriginalg and 
assistance in the form of food, clothing and medical treatment is supplied 
when necessary. 

Particulars as to the number of aboriginals in New South Wales are 
shown in the chapter “Population” of this Year Book, 

The expenditure by the Aborigines Board during the year 1939-40 
amounted to £81,758, including £62,586 for general maintenance, £4,676 
for purchase of stores, £12,255 for educational purposes, and £2,241 for 
medical attention and other services. 


DisPosaL or THE Dead BY CREMATION. 


‘There are five crematoria in New South Wales—four in the metropoli- 
tan district and one in Newcastle; the first was opened in 1925. 

The provisions of the law dealing with cremation are contained in the 
Public Health Act. 

The number of cremations during the last ten years is shown by the 
following table. The number in 1939 represented 15.4 per cent. of the 
total deaths in the State, as compared with 2.2 per cent. in 1929 :— 


TABLE 151.—Cremations, 1980 to 1989. 


Year. Males. | Pemates Total. Year, Males. | Zomats| Total, 

1930 eet vee{ 408 294 702 |\ 1935 atk | 1,368 | 1,049 | 2,417 

1931 _ oes 507 366 873 || 1936 one «| 1,579 | 1,192 | 2,77] 

1932 vey ase 623 467 | 1,090 || 1937 vee | 1,897 | 1,450 | 3,847 

1933 10% 449 858 589 | 1,457 || 1938 tae «| 2,199 | 1.646 | 3,845 

1934 ris vee} 1,087 846 | 1,933 || 1939 vee «| 2,304 | 1,825 | 4,129 
PENSIONS. 


In New South Wales pensions are provided for the aged, for the per- 
manently invalided, for persons incapacitated during war service, and their 
dependants, for the dependants of deceased soldiers and sailors, and for 
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widows with dependent children. Provision is made also for superannua- 
tion, in most sections of the Government services, and for certain. em- 
ployees of loeal governing bodies. Several of the. banking companies: and 
other: firms have made, arrangements for the superannuation of employees. 


Old Age and Invalid Pensions. 

‘Old-age pensions are payable to women aged 60 years oy over, and ‘to 
men aged 65 years or over (or 60 years in the case of men permanently 
incapacitated), In order to qualify for a pension the claimant must have 
resided in Australia for a continuous period of twenty years, though 
absences amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of 
residence do not involve disqualification. 

Invalid pensions are payable to persons over the age of 16 years who 
have resided continuously for at least five years, and have become incapaci- 
tated or blind, in Australia, also to persons permanently incapacitated or 
blind by reason of congenital defect if they were brought to Australia 
before the age of 3 years or have resided in Australia continuously for 
twenty years. 

Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but. aliens, Asiaties (except. 
those born in Australia and Indians born in British India), and aboriginal 
natives of Australia, Africa, tthe islands of the Pacific, and of New Zealand, 
are disqualified, 

A pension is not payable to any person who is adequately maintained by 
relatives, z.c., father, mother, husband, wife, or children, either severally or 
colluctively, nor if the net value of his property, exclusive of his home, 
exceeds £400, nor if his income exceeds a prescribed limit. Sinee Septem- 
ber;, 1987, the limit has. been £84 10s. per annum. 

The amount of pension at. maximum: rate is subject to reduction. so that 
the pensioner’s income, together with pension, will not exceed the limit 
stated in the following table. It is reduced also. by £1 fox every complete 
£10 of the pensioner’s property (exclusive of his home) in excess of £50, 
or £25 where both husband and wife are pensioners. In assessing the pen- 
sioner’s income certain items are not included, viz.:—the value of susten- 
ance or food relief granted under laws relating to unemployment relief; 
wages received under emergency or intermittent relief work in lieu of 
sustenance or food relief; benefits from, friendly societies, trade unions or 
provident societies; allowances under Miners’ Accident Relief Act 
(N.S.W.); and gifts or allowances from husband, wife, father, mother or 
children. 


Tasty. 152:—Old Age and Invalid Pensions—Rates. 


——+ ———— 


Maximum Limit of Income 
Date. Rate of Pension |({including pension) 
Per.annum, Per.annum. 
£ By £ os. 
1901, August... wae ees 26 0 62 «0. 
1916, October aoe} 82 10 58 10: 
1920, January ie on 39. 0 65. 0 
1923, September xe pet 45 10 ; 78, 0. 
1925, October Bei oxic 52 0 84. 10 
1981, July .. oe 45 10 78, 0, 
39 (0, 
1932, October. vas vas te 1 «10 
45 10 
1933, October toe wee 45 10 78 «0 
1035, July... eee oon 46 16 : 79: 6 
1936, September... ies 49. 8 81 18 


1937, September ... aie 52. Q 84 10 
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In the case of. a permanently blind person, pension may be. paid.at..such 
a rate (not exceeding the maximum rate) as, will. make. his, ineame, plus 
that.of, his, wife, together with the: pension, equal.to an .amount.not exceeding 
£227 10s. per annum, 


- Hf a pensioner is:.an inmate of.a.public:.:benevolent asylum, or remains: in. 
a, public hospital for over twenty-eight days, he receives. an allowance; 
of 6s, per week instead of a full pension. Jt the pensioner had applied 
for a pension before entering the institution, the Hedera] Goverment also 
pays to the institution an allowance up to 14s. per week for his maintenance, 
but such allowance is not made in respect:.of a pensioner who was an inmate 
when he, applied for a pension. 

The following statement shows, in. respect: of old-age and-invalid pensions, 
the applications received in New ‘South Wales, the number of pensions 
current, and the. average rate and. ‘total liability im recent. years..in com-. 
parison with similar information for )9L1-12;.the fist, year of Oommonwealth: 
control :— 


Taste 153.—Old Age and Invalid Pensions in New South Wales—1912 to 


1940. 
Path Estimated 
Year. Pensions current in: New South jae eee Estimated’ | Anmaial 
ended ‘New Wales.at 39th June, “80th. Jun a: Annual, | Liability per, 
30th Claims, - : , ee ‘Liability, ‘| ‘head of 
June. ag-at.B0bh Papulation: 
: : Males, | Females, Total, Max. [LAverage, June. _ asat 30th 
} June. 
Old-age Pensions. 
sd. sd £ ad, 
1912 | 4,768 13,689 16,029: | 29,668 )10 0) 9 F 734,526 , 8 7 
1921 5,727 16;083. | °23,004 39,087 | 15 0 | 14 1 | 1,428,258 7 13 7 
1931 | 12,814 38,008 87.029: |. 65,032 |}20 O | FO 1 13,225,872 25 3S 
1:982.-| 115625 BO;098 89,769 | 69,867 | 17 6.) 16 6 | 2,996,266 23. 38 
1936 | 11,611 84,345 43,907 78,252 |18 Oj 17 4 | 3,529,214 26 6 
1937 | 11,235 35,806" 45,565 81,771 | 19 0) 18 4 | 3,895,086 28 T1 
¥988 | L,00t 36,801 47,361 8h,662 1:20. 0} 19 3B | 4,242,290 31 2 
1989 | 11,611 | (37/638 49,792 87,425 | 20 0} 19 3 | 4,875,852: 31 10 
1940*! 11,930 | 48,325 64,840 | 108,165*| 20 0119. 3 | 5,417,022 38 Tl 


Invalid Pensions. 


s. d. os, .d. £ s.:d. 
1912 1,784 2,549 2,278 4,827 10. 0 9 9 121,886 | 1 6 
1921 3,278 7,016 8,371 15,387 15 0; 14 9 588, 588 | 5 7 
1931 6,383 | 12,148 16;948 } -28;096 20 0 | 19 6 | 1,425, 996 | V2 
1932 | 6,025 | 13,025 | 16,9380, | 29,955 | 17 6 |17 00 1'326,988 10 & 
19386 | 7,817 | 16,074 | 21,523 37,597 |} 18 0} 17 6B | 1,702,402 12 9 
1937 7,379 | 16,637 22,533 39,170 19 0] 18 65 | 1,875,588 13,11 
1938 7,189 | 17,184 23, a84 40,568 20 0/19 & |} 2,045,082 15 2 
1939 7,087 17,630 24,957 41,887 20 0) 19 5) 2,110,238 15 6 
1940*) 7,352 | 11,731 | 14,875 26,606* | 20 0/19. 6./,1,850,984. 9 8 


* At 30th June, 1940, invalid: pensioners qualified for old-age pensions were transferred: to, list. of 
old-age pensioners. 


“At 80th June, 1940, the number of pensioners, in public benevolent 
asylums in New South Wales was 1,282, and the annual liability for their 
pensions at the rate of 6s, or less per week was £19,999. 


The old-age and the invalid pensioners in New South Wales as at 30th: 
June, 1940, represented respectively 38.7 and 9:5 per 1,000: of population, 
as compared with 38.8 -per 1,000 and: 8.4 per 1,000 in the Commonwealth. 
The number and proportion of pensioners have varied appreciably with each: 
increase or decrease in the maximum rate and in the value of property 
which a pensioner may hold without disqnalification. 
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The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensions during the year ended 30th June, 1940, was £16,459,245, of which 
£16,250,064 were paid as pensions, including payments to pensioners in 
benevolent asylums and hospitals, and £209,181 to public benevolent 
asylums and hospitals for. the maintenance of pensioners. In addition 
the cost of administration was approximately £130,000. 

The amount of pensions, ete., paid in New South Wales during 1939-40 
was £6,627,718, including £58,691 to asylums and hospitals. 


Widows’ Pensions. 

Pensions are payable to widows in terms of the Widows’ Pensions Act, 
1925-1937. A widow is not qualified to receive a pension unless she was 
domiciled in New South Wales at the date of her husband’s death, is resid- 
ing in the State at the date of her application for a pension, and has been 
so residing continuously for a period of three years, and (except in cases 
noted below) has wholly or mainly dependent upon her for support a child, 
stepchild, or child legally adopted before her widowhood, who is under the 
age of 14* years. If a child is suffering from mental or physical disability 
or possesses special scholastic ability the age limit is 16 years. 

A widow without dependent child may be granted a pension if she is at 
least 50 years of age and in destitute circumstances, or if on the death of 
her husband she is left unprovided for—the pension in the latter case being 
limited to the period of six months after the death of her husband. 

A pension may not be paid to any widow if she is receiving any other 
pension or allowance exceeding the amount of pension which, if otherwise 
qualified, she would receive under this Act; nor if she or her children, 
individually or collectively, own property exceeding £1,000 in value—apart 
from their dwelling, furniture and other personal effects. 

The maximum rates of pension have been £1 per week for the widow and 
10s. for each eligible child since the introduction of these pensions, except 
in the period dating from ist February, 1933, to 6th October, 1937, when 
they were 17s. 6d. and 8s. 9d. respectively. Pension at maximum rates is 
paid if the widow’s income does not exceed £39 per annum and it is re- 
duced by £1 per annum for each £1 of income in excess of £39. 


In assessing the widow’s income it is deemed to include any pension 
or allowance under any other Act; the earnings of the widow or her child- 
ren under 14* years of age from personal effort; 5 per cent. of any real 
or personal property of the widow or her children which produces less 
than 5 per cent. per annum, except the house in which they reside and 
the furniture and personal effects therein; and any payment for the child- 
ren’s maintenance or education from any estate, etc. 

The widow’s income is deemed to include also 50 per cent. of the earnings 
of unmarried children over 14* years of age residing with her, and 25 per 
cent. of the earnings of unmarried children not residing with her. In special 
circumstances, however, the whole or part of such earnings may be disre« 
garded. Sick pay or funeral benefit from any society, or insurance benefit 
on property damaged or destroyed is not assessed as income. 


Pensions are not payable for any period while the pensioner resides 
out of New South Wales, except during occasional absences during which 
her family or home is in the State. Pensions are terminated on the mar- 
riage of a pensioner or on the date she becomes qualified to receive an 
old-age or invalid pension under federai legislation. On the death of a 
. widow her children’s pensions may be paid to their guardian, 


* School Leaving Age 14 years 4 months in 1941—see page 203. 
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The number of pensions granted and the amount of pensions paid during 
each of the last ten years are shown below:— 


i - Taste 154.—Widows’ Pensions—1931 to 1940. ok 


Pensions Paid. 


Year. Pensions 


Granted. 
Amount. | Populations 

No. £ s. d 
1930-31 6,661 620,258 4 9 
1931-32 7,218 638,970 5 0 
1932-33 7,180* 618,685 4 9 
1933-84 8,433 529,764 41 
1934-35 8,268 532,416 41 
1935-38 8,168 558,431 4 2 
1936-37 8,108 539,623 4 0 
1937-38 8,454 601,511 4 5 
1938-39 8,665 630,321 4 $7 
1939-40 8,732 630,721 4 7 


* Estimated. 


The number of original claims granted during 1939-40 was 1,342, the 
total number of pensions, including renewals, granted was 8,732, and the 
average amount authorised was £70 10s. 9d. per annum. The pensions are 
subject to review from time to time throughout each year, and may be 
varied in amount or suspended or cancelled in cases where the widow’s 
circumstances have changed since issue or previous review. 


The annual payments are affected by variations in the number of fort- 
nightly pay-days, viz., 27 in the years ended June, 1933 and 1936, 25 in 
1983-84 and 26 in the other years. 

War Pensions. 


War pensions are granted by the Commonwealth Government upon the 
death or incapacity, as the result of war service, of members of the naval 
or military forces. 


The number of war pensioners as at 30th June, 1940, was as follows:— 


Taste 155.—War Pensioners in New South Wales. 


New South Wales. | Commonwealth. 
War Pensioners, 
Average Ts: Average 
Numb: f * Number of * 
Pennlonen: Fortnightly Pensioners: Hor Hy 
£58. da £8, d, 
incapacitated Soldiers 25,671 | 2 1 4 76,462 | 119 11 
Dependants of Deceased Soldiers .., 8,366 | 212 1 26,388 ‘ 
017 1 
Dependants of Incapacitated Soldiers 43,310 | O11 1) 184,027 
Total 77,347 | 1 6 8| 236,877) 1 4 6 
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At 80th June, 1940, there were 77,347 war pensions current in New 
South Wales, and the annual liability was estimated to be £2,570,015. 

In addition to war persions, a system of service pensions was introduced 
in January, 1986, for ex-service men aged 60 years or over, nurses aged 
55 years or over, and for those permanently’ unemployable by reason of 
physical or mental incapacity, or suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. 

laimants for these pensions are not required, as in the case of war pen- 
sions, to establish the fact that their disability arises from war service. 
The service pensions current in New South. Wales at 30th June, 1940, 
consisted of 4,287 to members of the forces at an average rate of ‘£1 12s. 10d. 
per fortnight, and 1,620 to dependants or wives, average rate 18s. 7d. per 
fortnight. The annual Tiability was £152,690 ‘approximately. The total 
number of service pensions in the Commonwealth was 14,000. A service 
pension is not granted where income or property exceeds a certain limit. 

The amounts paid in New South Wales during 1939-40 were war pen- 
sions £2,618,564 and service pensions £148,599, the corresponding amounts 
paid in the Commonwealth being £7,682,246 and £472,263 respectively. 


Government Service Pensions. 

The pension funds for employees of the State Government of New 
South Wales are the State Superannuation Fund, the Police Super- 
annuation and Reward Fund, and the Government Railways Superannua- 
tion Fund. There is also a fund for the superannuation of employees 
of the Commonwealth Government. These. funds. are maintained partly by 


deductions from officers’ salaries and. partly by grants from the public 
revenue, 


The State Superannuation Fund for employees of the Government of 
New South Wales, other than the police and railway employees, was based 
originally upon the principle of a fund formed by regular compulsory 
contributions, in equal proportions by the State Government and statutory 
bodies, as employers, and the officers of the services, so that the moneys 
accumulated during service would be available to pay the pensions on 
maturity. Concessions were allowed to officers who were over 80 years of 
age when the scheme was brought into operation, and the State Treasury 
made an agreement. with the Superannuation Board that the cost of these 
concessions would be paid from Consolidated Revenue in instalments spread 
over a number of years. Subsequently the scheme was amended go that 
the Crown contributions to ‘the Superannuation Fund are made as the 
pensions become due and not during the service of the employee. concerned, 
and contributions already paid by the Crown in respect of unmatured 
pensions are being ‘repaid to the Treasury by the Superannuation Fund. 
The atnount, £3,832,000, with interest, is beimg repaid in monthly instal- 
ments: of £27,394 spread over fifteen years. 
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The alteration in the method of payment by employers does not apply 
‘to contributions by-some of the statutory bodies which continue to be paid 
as: under the original Acct, ¢.g., the Rural Bank, ‘the Metropolitan -and 
Hunter District Water, Sewerage and Drainage Boards, the Fire Commis- 
sioners, and the Commonwealth Savings Bank (in respect of former 
employees. of the Government Savings ‘Bank of New South Wales). 

Contributions by- employees are compulsory at rates-which vary with the 
age and sex of the contributor. Pension is payable and contributions cease 
at age 60 years, unless the officer’s service is terminated sooner, and women 
may elect to contribute for retirement at age 55 years. The average annual 
contributions at 380th June, 1940, were men £20 8s., and womien: for retire- 
ment at age 55 years. £12 13s., or retirement at age 60 years £8 16s, Gd. 

The amount. of pension ranges from £52 to £312 per annum, according 
to salary. Upon the death of a conttibutor or a pensioner his widow 
receives one-half of the amount of his pension and £13 per. annum for 
each child under 16 years of age. Refunds are made to personal repre- 
sentatives in respect of contributions paid by women and by unmarried 
men or widowers who die ‘before retirement. 


The quinquennial ‘valuation of the fund, as at 80th June, 1939, disclosed 
a surplus of 14d. per & of liability. In view of increased longevity, higher 
contributions were recommended for future units issued to existing contri- 
butors or new entrants. 


Pensions for the police are paid from the Police Superannuation and 
Reward Fund to which the police contribute at the rate of 4 per cent. of 
salary while in the service and 3 per cent. of pension when superannuated. 
Other sources of revenue .are penalties: imposed on members of the 
police force, penalties and damages awarded to the police as prosecutors, 
and the proceeds of the sale of unclaimed goods. Contribution is paid 
from the Road Transport and Traftic Fund in respect of the police engaged 
in traffic duties and the balance required. to meet claims is. appropriated 
annually from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The amount of pension payable to members of the police force is gradu- 
ated in.accordance with length of service and the rate of salary at date of 
retirement. Where the officer entered the police service after 1906 and has 
served for 20 years or longer the pension is one-fortieth of his salary at 
retirement for every year of service up to a maximum of ‘three-quarters of 
such salary. The retiring age is 60 years, except in cases of incapacitation, 
but the services of any member of the force may be retained until he 
reaches the age of 65 years. If members of the force die whilst in the 
service gratuities may be paid to or on behalf of dependants. 

The Government Railways Superannuation Fund was established in 
October, 1910, for employees in the State railway and tramway services. 
The contributions from employees are at the rate of 14 per cent. of 
wages or salary, and the railway and tramway funds provide all. that is 
necessary beyond such contributions. The amount of pension payable 
is: one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, multi- 
plied by the number of years of service, the maximum pension being two- 
thirds of the. average: salary. 

*59151—B 
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Particulars of contributions, current pensions, receipts and expenditure 
of the State Superannuation Fund and the Police and Railways Super- 
annuation Funds during the year ended 30th June, 1940, are summarized 
below :— ; 5 


Taste 156.—Government Service Pension Funds—1938-39. 


Police ai age Goverament 
0 ailwa 
Particulars, none Superanm mation) ad Reward Superanntiation 
Fund. Fund, 
Contributors, 30th June, 1940 No. 23,455 3,809 44,291 
Non- 
Pensions current, 30th June, 1940— — |“ntriPut'y- pea ae mS 
Officere—Men oF 2,374. 265 884 at 
6,509 
» Women .. 5 1,008 53 sae S 
Widows 95 1,556 508 40 
Children on 332 1 2 
Total ete 5 5,270 827 926 6,509 
——,—-—_—_’ 
Amount per annum £ 525,496 * 637,935 
Receipts—Year 1939-40—__ £ £ £ 
Contributions—Employees 398,061 52,751 181,099 
Employers 400,413 261,950 467,844 
Interest on Investments ... 542,833 yo Fo ost 
Other 383 24,033 6,957 
Total Receipts 1,341,690 338,734 655,900 - 
Expenditure—Year 1939-40— 
Pensions i 460,522 325,436 609,022 
Gratuities 2... 6ek nee tee fw eee 12,753 11,574 
Refunds y 47,924 oe 32,669 
Interest paid to Treasury... 84,825 Sai 
Administration 16,679 xis “as 
Other 3,162 255 3,029 
Total Expenditure... 613,112 338,444 656,294. 
Funds, 30th June, 1940 10,712,469 


*Not available, t Payable ‘from Consolidated Revenue or funds of corporate bodies. 

Contributors to the State Superannuation Fund as at 30th June, 1940, 
numbered 23,455, consisting of 16,563 men and 4,214 women contributing 
for retirement at age 60 years and 2,678 women contributing for retire- 
ment at age 55 years. The contributory pensions in force numbered 5,270, 
including those in abeyance because the officers concerned had not yet 
retired though they had attained maturity age. Non-contributory pensions 
numbering 827 were payable also in respect of officers who were over the age 
of 60 years when the Superannuation Act was brought into operation. 
These pensions are paid from Consolidated Revenue or the funds of cor- 
porate bodies. 


In addition to the pensions of which particulars are shown above, public 
service pensions were payable under the Civil Service Act, 1884, to 397 
retired officers and to widows of 14 deceased officers at 30th June, 1940. 
The annual amount of these pensions was £117,844, including £4,458 payable 
by the Government of New South Wales and £18,134 by the Commonwealth 
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to 86 retired officers who had been transferred from State to Com- 
monwealth Service. Special provision is made by the Government of. 
New South Wales for pensions to judges and certain officers; the amount 
paid from Consolidated Revenue Fund in 1939-40 was £18,100. 


Accumulated funds of the State Superannuation Fund amounted to 
£10,712,469 at 30th June, 1940, and the liability in respect of employers’ 
contributions which are being repaid to the State Treasury was £2,290,860, 
Investments amounted to £12,576,535 including Commonwealth Govern- 
ment securities £4,408,788, securities guaranteed by the Government of 
New South Wales £1,104,568, money at fixed deposit in the State Treasury 
£600,000, and securities of local governing bodies £6,468,184. 


Reccipts of the Police Superannuation Fund in 1989-40 included £47,450 
from the Road Transport and Traffic Fund and £214,500 transferred from 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. These amounts comprised the “contributions 
from employers” shown in the table. : 


Up to the 30th June, 1940, the total subsidy from the public revenues to 
the Railway Superannuation Fund was £4,049,611, of which £402,650 had 
been provided from Consolidated Revenue, £2,989,689 from the Govern- 
ment Railways Fund, and £657,272 from ‘the Transport (Tramways) Fund. 
Since the inception of the Fund 12,035 superannuation allowances have been 
approved, 5,207 retired officers have died, 293 have been re-employed in the 
service, and 26 allowances have been written off the books. 


In the Superannuation Fund for the Commonwealth Public Service as 
at 30th June, 1939, there were 40,249 contributors, of whom approximately 
one-third were in the State of New South Wales. 


Superannuation—Local Government Services. 

A superannuation scheme for permanent employees of municipalities 
and shires was brought into operation in April, 1928, in terms of the Local 
Government (Superannuation) Act, 1927. It provides for compulsory 
endowment insurance with approved societies. The policies mature at age 
65 or previous death and the premiums are payable by the councils and the 
employees at prescribed rates. There is also a provident fund formed by 
contributions by councils and employees for those who are debarred from 
insurance on account of age or other circumstances. The scale of com- 
pulsory cover ranges from £200 to £1,000 according to age and salary. 

The insurance cover intact at 81st March, 1940, in respect of 3,851 
employees, including bonuses £289,669, was £2,530,769 or £657 per employee, 
and 644 employees were contributors to the Provident Fund, which 
amounted to £83,316 at 31st March, 1940. 


Fairy ALLOWANCES. 


The introduction of family allowances in New South Wales in July, 1927, 
svas an outcome of the system of wage regulation which is described in 
the chapter relating to wages. Nevertheless, endowment is not restricted 
to the children of wage and salary earners, but is payable under like condi- 
tions for the children of other families whose incomes in the twelve months 
preceding claim for endowment did not exceed the living wage, plus £13 
for each dependent child (except one in each family). 

The allowances are payable until the children reach the age of 14 years,* 
and may be continued to 16 years if the child is incapacitated. Children 
in charitable institutions are included within the scope of the system. 


* School Leaving Ago i4 years 4 months in 1941—see page 202, 
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Tllegitimate children are excluded except in.special cases. Others excluded 
are children. of fathers who are aliens, Asiatics or aboriginal natives of 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, or: New Zealand, unless born in Australia. 
children for whom pension is. payable under the Widows’ Pensions Act or 
any other State or Federal Act except war pensions; children for whom 
family allowance is paid in the Commonwealth Public Service. 

Where practicable, the.endowment is paid to the mothers, and for mothers. 
and children,. except. those under 2 years of age who were born in the State, 
there is a residence qualification of two years in New South Wales immedi- 
ately. preceding the date of. claim. : 

The maximum rate of endowment is 5s. per week per endowable child, but 
the amount at this. rate is reduced where necessary to comply with a condi- 
tion that endowment may not. raise the family income above the living 
wage, plus £13 for each dependent child except one. Changes in the. 
living wages since the introduction of family allowances are shown in the. 
chapter “Wages” of this Year Book. 

The family income is defined as the combined income of the claimant, 
her spouse, and children under 14+ years. It includes weekly payments 
of workers’ compensation, and 5 per cent. per annum of the value of 
real or personal property (except their residence, and the furniture 
and personal effects therein), which produces less than 5 per cent. per 
annum. In assessing the income the following amounts are excluded, viz., 
sick pay and funeral benefits from any society; money received under fire 
insurance policy; lump sum. payments as workers’ compensation or super- 
annuation or gratuity; earnings of children under 14+ years, earnings of 
mother from casual employment; war pensions; earnings from overtime up 
to £26; payments by the State in respect of a child’s attendance at school; 
and where income is derived otherwise than from. wages, the amount 
expended in the production of. that income. 

As a general rule endowment is granted for a. period of twelve months. 


Particulars relating to claims for endowment granted: and the amount 
of endowment paid during the last ten years are shown below. The 
number of claims as stated is exclusive of claims by charitable institutions 
and of claims for additional endowment on account of children born in 
families already receiving allowances. 


Tasie 157.—Family Endowment—Claims and Endowment Paid, 
1981 to 1940. 


Amount of Endowment 


| Number of Claims granted, Paid, 
\ 
Year. For period of one year. oe Average During the year. 
per atest 
Original, | Renewals. | Total. Claims. lyortnight. Amount. ae 
£ £ a, dy 
1930-31 14,955 39,045 54,000 12,320*| 46,019 | 1,196,484 ly 6 
1931-32 16,014 53,957 69,971. 4,114*| 69,449 | 1,805,685 14 2 
1932-33 9,229 60,342 69,57] 914 | 77,987 | 2,105,659 16 3 
1983-34 7,038 64,687 71,725 324 | 78,439: | 1,960,972 15 0 
1934-35: 5,747 62,111 67,858 204 | 73,012 } 1,898,315 lt 6& 
1935-36 5,387 55,949 61,336 274) 66,836 | 1,804,392 13. 7 
1936-87 4,541 48,552 53,093 277 | 61,353 | 1,596,183 lll 
1937-88 4,816 43,157 47,973 185 | 56,536°| 1,469,932: 10 10 
1938-39 5,662" 40,828: 46,490 362 | 62,455) 1,363,833 10. 0 
1939-40 5,410 40,480 45,890 394-| 51,424 | 1,387,020 9 8 


*Quarterly perlods in most cases, 
‘{ School Leaving Age 14 years 4 months in. 1941—sce- page. 203, 
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The. allowanees are paid fortnightly, so that there are usually. 26 pay days 
per annum, but there were 27 in: 1982-33 and 1935-36 and 25 in 1983-34, 
Therefore the fortnightly: averages in each year, rather than the annual 
payments, reflect: the rise and fall in the cost of endowment. 


The following summary relates to. particulars furnished by claimants 
for endowment in regard ‘to average endowment and -to family income and 
unemployment during the twelve months preceding the date of claim. 
Unemployment from such causes as illness, old age, industrial strife, etc., 
as well as scarcity of work, has been taken into account, and heads of 
families whose employment during the twelve months preceding claim 
consisted of less than six weeks’ relief work have been counted.:as unem- 
ployed throughout the whole. year. 


Taste 158.—Family Endowment—Children, Income. and Unemployment 
of Claimants. 


Average per claim granted during the year, 
“Year ended June. D Ta; Period of 
Endowable | Authorised |  Tneouo Unemployment: 
Children.* per annum. per- annum. Breadwinner).{- 
£ os, £ 8. Weeks. 
1931... ae _ na 2:40 27 10 122 0 19:8 
1932... er a ae 2:30- 28 11 87 2 28:5 
1983 .... wae nde eas 2:23. 27-13 84.13 28:1 
1034 ... aia ahs wee 2-23 27 0 91 19 23-4. 
1985... ais aig fe 2:25 26 13 105 12 19-8. ' 
1986... a a ese 2°26 26 9 114 15 166: 
1937... sae ar eve 2°28 26 14 117 18 16:5 
3938 ... oais van ae 2°32 27 1 123 14 16:2: 
1939... ont ing any 2:35 27.07 131 18 161 
1940... tie oe ae 2°36 28 2 129 0 17'8 


- * Dependent children, except one, in-each family. + Unemployment from all causes including 
illness, old age, ete, 


‘Officers of the Publie Service of the Commonwealth, of whom a large 
number are employed in New South Wales, have received child endow- 
ment, in terms of their employment, since November, 1920. The pay~ 
ments are at the rate of Ss. per week for each dependent child under the 
age of 14 years, provided that it does not bring the remuneration of the 
officer above £500 per annum. In effect the cost is horne by the em- 
ployees. in the service, because in assessing the basic wage. upon which 
he determines their salaries and wages, the Public Service Arbitrator 
deducts from the rate, which otherwise would.be awarded,.a sum to cover 
the cost, of endowment, 


Friunpty Socrevins. 


Friendly societies exercise a strong influence for good in the community 
by inculcating habits of thrift, and by preventing and relieving distress. 
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The benefits assured by the societies consist usually of medical attend- 
ance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick pay for the 
member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. The sickness 
benefit in the largest societies is 21s. per week during the first six months 
of illness. Then the rate of benefit is reduced at six-monthly intervals, so 
that it is 15s. for the second period of six months, 5s. or 10s. for the third 
period, 5s. for the fourth period, and a rate of 2s. 6d. per week is paid during 
the remainder of illness, that is, after the first two years. 


The funeral benefits range usually from £10 to £40 at death of the 
member, according to the period of membership, and a contingent benefit 
of £10 or £15 is payable on death of his wife, In several societies members 
may assure for sums up to £100, and in two of them it is possible to assure 
for £200, the maximum allowed by law. A separate benefit for widows of 
members—usually £10—may be assured in most of the societies for a 
stated contribution. 


The rates of contribution for sick pay and funeral donations vary accord- 
ing to the rates of benefit, the average contribution being about 5d. per 
week for sick pay and 24d. per week for funeral benefits. The usual con- 
tribution for medical benefit is 9s, Gd. per quarter in the metropolitan 
district and 11s. in the country. 


The societies may be divided into two classes, viz., friendly societies 
proper, and miscellaneous societies, which are within the scope of friendly 
societies legislation, though their benefits differ somewhat from those of 
ordinary friendly societies, 


At 30th June, 1939, there were 54 societies, including 21 miscellaneous; 
16 possessed branches and 17 were classed as single societies. 


The following summary shows the branches, membership, and funds of 
the societies as at 30th June, 1939. The miscellaneous societies had 72,760 
members, but these are included in the membership of the friendly societies 
proper and they are not shown in the table. 


Taste 159.—Friendly Societies on Register, 1939. 


Classification, | Societies. Branches, Members, Funds. 
Friendly Societies Proper— No, No. No. £ 
Affiliated ies Mes v5 16 2,402 208,995 4,862,791 
Single ‘ins :. Ve. lg) She 2,175 45,672 
-_ 23 2,402 | 211,170 | 4,908,463 
Miscellaneous Societies OE | eae * 113,822 
Total .. wal 5d 2,402 | 211,170 | 5,022,285 


eee 
* Included in membership of the friendly cocieties. 


In 1899, when the societies were first subjected to supervision by the 
Registrar, there were 78,245 members, equal to 5.9 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Thereafter there was continuous progress until the outbreak of war 
in 1914, when the number declined owing to enlistments, and, subsequently, 
through deaths on active service. After the termination of the war there 
was an increase in each year until 1980-31, then followed a decline which 
ee as up to 1935. During the next three years the membership increased 
slowly. 
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The membership at intervals since 1899 is shown in the following 
table :— 


Taste 160.—Friendly Societies, Membership, 1899 to 19389, 


Aggregate Membership. Aggvegate Membership. 
eee Tempers. | Eeeenage, || MOT atemner | Perea, 
1899* 78,245 5:9 1931 242,344 9°5 
1901* 89,684 65 1932 225,331 87 
1911* 164,910 97 1937 208,979 78 
1921 199,688 95 1938 212,136 7:8 
1929 247,730 99 1939 211,176 76 


* At 81st December, 


The number of members entitled to benefits was 199,829 in June, 1939. 
The benefits of medical attendance and medicine accrue also to the 
member’s family, but such persons are not included in the membership. 


The membership at 380th June, 1939, consisted of 178,695 men, 16,964 
women, and 20,511 juveniles, the total 211,170 being 6,544 above the 
number in June, 1985. As compared with the membership at 80th June, 
1930, there were decreases of 31,368 men, 5,479 women, and 4,069 juveniles; 
the total decrease being 40,916. 


Particulars of the membership in June of each year since 1980 are shown 
below. 


Tasie 161.—Friendly Societies, Men, Women and Juvenile Members, 
1930 to 1939. 


Membership. Members elle ble 
At 80th June. . 
aN Men. Women, Juveniles, Total. Number, Eropereen 

per cent. 
1930 ote «=| 205,063 22,443 24,6580 252,086 226,133 89-7 
1931 ix we) 196,228 21,686 24,420 242,344 209,467 86:4. 
1932 ae wel = 183,288 20,057 21,986 225,331 195,582 86-8 
1933 ea «| 172,880 18,365 20,322 211,567 188,865 89:3 
19384 ave of 168,033 17,326 19,694. 205,053 186,735 91-1 
1935 ae «| 167,685 16,897 20,044 204,626 189,600 92:7 
1936, is «| 169,088 16,831 20,938 206,857 | 193,188. 93.4 
1937 ne ef 170,731 16,894 21,354 208,979 195,995 93.8 
1938 ae ee} 178,378 17,186 21,577 212,136 200,328 94,4 
1939 _ auf = 178,695 | 16,964 20,511 211,170 199,329 94-4. 


The number of members who received sick pay in 1938-89 was 52,342, 
viz., 47,923 men, 8,727 women and 692 juveniles; the aggregate period for 
which sick pay was allowed was 522,174 weeks. 


Information regarding receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies 
and the accumulated assets is shown in the chapter of this Year Book 
entitled Private Finance, 
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Miscellaneous. Friendly Societies. 

In addition to the friendly societies proper there were at 30th June, 
1939, twenty-one miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly 
Sovieties Act. These organisations are medical institutions or dispensaries 
for the supply of medicine and in some cases, medical attendance, to those 
-members of contributing ‘branches of the ordinary friendly societies. whose 
names have been placed on their lists, 


The receipts of the miscellanuous societies during the twelve months 
ended 30th June, 1939, were £63,662, and the expenditure £57,706, so that 
there was: an excess of receipts amounting to £5,956. The funds amounted 
to £118,822 at 80th June, 1989, 


State Subvention to Friendly Societies. 

In terms of an Act 'passed in 1908 the State commenced to pay an annual 
subvention to the friendly societies for the purpose of enabling them to pay 
sickness benefits for extended periods, and to relieve aged members of the 
necessity of paying contributions. 

’ The amount of subvention which may be claimed in each year under 
existing arrangements is a. sum equal to the amount of contributions for 
sickness, funeral and medical benefits in respect of men over 65 years of 
age and women over 60 years as follows:—(a) those who were members at 
30th June, 1982, and at the date of application for subvention had been 
-members for a continuous period of 15 years; and (b) widows or widowed 
mothers of deceased members who were members at. 30th June, 1982, and 
who had been members for 15 years continuously; (c) widows and. widowed 
‘mothers in respect of whom subvention was being paid at 30th June, 1932. 
A proportion of each year’s subvention in respect of medical benefits is 
adyanced. to the societies at quarterly intervals pending determination of 
the annual claims. 

Payments to the societies in respect of subvention claims for the year 
1988-89 amounted to £76,117. The total amount paid by the State in 
respect of claims. to 30th June, 1989, was £1,433,327. 


NarionaL Insurance. 

Legislation ‘was. passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 1938 for 
the establishment of a national health and pensions insurance scheme ‘in 
Australia. It was intended to bring the scheme into operation in Janu- 
ary, 1989, but commencement has been postponed indefinitely. 

A description of the scheme. was published in the chapter Social Condi- 
tion of the 1987-388 edition of the Year Book. 


Housing. 
Census Records. 

The number of oceupied dwellings in New South Wales, as disclosed by 
the census, was 482,976 in 1921 and 599,750 in 1988, a room or a suite of 
rooms occupied: as a flat or tenement being classified as a separate. dwelling. 
These figures are exclusive of waggons, vans and camps in which people 
were living, viz., 1,886 in 1921 and 8,717 in 1933. 
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The number of unoccupied dwellings: was. 18,619 in: 1921, and 28,737. in 
1933, and those recorded ag being built 2,724 and 746 at the respective dates. 


Private dwellings numbered 585,450 in 1933 and inmates 2,426,295, 
The dwellings contained on the average 4.94 rooms. and 4.14 inmates or 
0.84 per room. 


Details regarding the size of dwellings, nature of occupancy, etc, are 
shown in the 1938-89 issue of the Year Book at page 184. 


Bultprnes, 

Brick. buildings predominate in Sydney and suburbs, and local sand- 
stone and concrete are used to a. great: extent in the construction of the 
larger buildings; For suburban dwellings the cottage plan is favoured, but 
popularity of the flat has greatly increased, especially in seaside .suburbs. 
The maximum height of buildings in the. metropolitan district is limited 
by law to 150 feet, except in the case of those erected. for the purposes of 
public worship. Outside the city proper, permission must be obtained 
from the Chief Secretary for the erection of buildings over 100 feet high. 
The skyline must be approved by him and-adequate provision must be made. 
for: protection: against: fire: 


The Local’ Government. Act confers extensive: powers on municipal and 
shire councils for supervising and regulating the construction.of. buildings,. 
and for promoting schemes of town-planning on modern lines. To assist. 
the councils there is'a Town Planning: Advisory Board. 


The practice of architecture: is regulated by a Board of Architects, Per-: 
sons using: the name “ architect” are required to be registered, registration. 
being granted. to. persons over 21 years of age whe possess the requisite 
qualifications, The Act does not apply to: naval architects.. In January, 
1940; there were .722 registered. architects. 


Housing Improvement. 

As. part: of the housing plans of the State Government a Housing 
Improvement’ Board: was’ appointed’ in February, 1937, in terms of tlie 
Housing Improvement: Act, 1936, to select areas in: which action showid 
be taken to improve housing conditions and.to formulate scliemes for the 
purpose. 

In December, 1987,. the Housing. Improvement Board was-anthorised to 
erect flats containing 56 dwellings in Erskineville. The dwellings were — 
completed in December, 1938, and were let to families in the lower-income 
groups who had been living in substandard houses in Erskineville or ad- 
joining suburbs. The rental is 19s. per week. 


The dwellings consist of seven blocks, each containing eight flats. 
They are not more than two rooms.deep and are. arranged in parallel 
rows 66 feet apart. ach dwelling contains three rooms, sleep-out veran- 
dah, kitchen, bathroom, etc. Laundries: and drying: grounds are provided 
between the blocks, and: the land-is laid: out with lawns, a tennis coutt 
‘and a children’s playground: 


New Buivpinas:. 
Statistics relating to building. enterprises in urban. areas are obtained 
from tle records of permits issued by municipal and shire councils. Per- 
mita-must be obtained before work is commenced for the erection of new 
buildings and for alterations or additions to existing buildings and the 
applications for permits indicate the estimated cost. of.the undertakings. -: 
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Another aspect of building operations in the metropolitan district may 
be obtained from records of assessments made by the Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board relating to new buildings and additions 
and alterations, the assessments being made when a building or section of 
it is practically completed. 


Buildings Assessed by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 
Drainage Board. 

The following statement shows the cost of new buildings and of additions 
and alterations to existing buildings in Sydney and suburbs, as assessed by 
the Board in each year since 1910. Particulars of buildings in all the 
municipalities added to the metropolitan area in 1929 and 1933 are 
included in the suburban and total figures for 1929 and later years. The 
cost of Government buildings is included :— 


Taster 162.—Buildings Completed in Sydney and Suburbs, 1910 to 1989. 


ity of urbs. etropolis. y City of Suburbs. Metropolis. 
Year. dedney: ate mt (a) ear. | sydney. (a) (a) 

£000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. 
1910 * * 2,489 1925 ... 2,593 7,564 10,157 
A91L * * 3,604 1926 ... 2,622 8,787 11,409 
1912 1,339 3,730 5,069 1927 ... 2,795 9,551 12,346 
(1913 1,658 4,259 5,917 1928 ... 3,630 10,586 14,216 
“1914 1,358 4,804 6,162 1929 ... 4,945 10,617 15,562 
1915 1,166 3,498 4,664 1930 ... 2,865 5,745 8,610 
1916 1,148 2,894 4,037 1931 ... 543 1,090 1,633 
1917 385 2,799 3,184 1932 ... 1,074 701 1,775 
1918 405 2,851 3,256 1933 ... vali 1,319 2,086 
1919 788 3,526 4,314 1934 ... 538 2,671 3,209 
1920 874 7,524 8,398 1935 ... 1,158 5,358 6,516 
“1921 1,400 7,226 8,626 1986 ... 2,080 6,648 8,728 
“1922 1,594 7,161 8,755 1937 ... 1,558 6,276 7,834 
“1923 1,634 7,342 8,976 1988 ... 2,808 8,210 11,018 
“1924. 3,502 9,084 12,586 1939 ... 2,182 9,046 11,228 


* Not available. (a) Figures for 1929 and later years include municipalities added to metropolis in 
7929 and 1933. 7 


Building activity in Sydney in 1939 was maintained at the high level 


-of the previous year, the value of the buildings completed being the highest 
since 1929, 


Building Permits Issued by Councils. 

Particulars of permits issued by councils for new buildings and for 
additions and alterations of existing buildings are available for the City of 
‘Sydney, the suburbs, and 129 country towns and seven shires adjacent to 
the metropolis. The following: comparative statement shows the number 
-ef permits issued for new buildings and the estimated cost of these and 
‘of proposed additions and alterations; the figures relate to permits issued in 
calendar years. Particulars of Government buildings are not included as 
the councils do not issue permits in respect of them; particulars of Govern- 
mental contracts in 1939-40 are shown on page 180. 
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i Taste 163.—Building Permits, Calendar Years 1912 to 1939. 


(Government buildings not included.) 


Clty of Sydney. Suburbs. Country Towns. rihelty es : moe, of 

t t Metropolis. oregoing. 

Year ae les Esti- Esti- Esti- 
"| Permits] "Gost, | Permits,| "Cost, | Permits "Cost, | Permits, Case | Permits! Gost, 

Build- | New | puita- | New | puila- | New | Buia- | Nev | Buila. | New 

ings. ‘Ad- ings. ‘Ad- ings. ‘Ad= ings. ‘Ad= ings. ‘Ad- 
ditions, ditions. ditions. ditions. ditions. 

t 

re 806 £000 8,040 £000 Pi £000 = £000 i | £000 

1913 281 * 9,061 4,716 - bd ™ * * * 

1914 206 * 8,352 4,667 = * bd ba id “a 

1915 123 * 6,943 3,444 * a * bd a * 

1916 90 7 4,961 | 2,985 * ig * . * * 

1917 88 * 4,728 3,155 * ‘ he ‘ . i 

1918 76 bs 4,878 3,668 * + - = * : 

1919 147 * 6,969 5,794 * * * bd * * 

1920 148 m 8,524 8,563 3,859 2,822 * * 7 me 

1921 92 * 5,475 | 5,704 | 3,181 | 1,979 * * * * 

1922 139 of 8,445 7,952 4,629 2,678 * = * a 

1928 186 ° 10,825 9,854 5,926 3,793 . + * Fo 

1924 146 = 9,873 8,620 5,902 3,748 * * * es 

1025 129 * 10,673 8,974 7,338 4,313 scl * bh ba 

1926 169 * 10,504 | 9,625 | 7,818 | 4,489 * * * * 
1927 147 3,342 8,891 | 11,272 6,463 5,445 989 740 |16,490 | 20,799 - 

1928 123 4,3E0 8,705 |11,289 5,801 5,300 1,198 946 [15,827 | 21,885 
1929 78 3,547 8,494 {11,072 4,015 4,252 1,120 851 |13,707 119,722 . 

Na: 1930" 46 2,061 2,260 8,152 1,814 1,846 643 420 4,763 7,479 
: | 1931 20 497 508 826 868 635 401 188 1,797 2,146 
dl 1932 12 468 721 | 1,124 | 1,081 845 450 g22 | 2,264 | 2,659: 
7 i 1933 84 825 1,343 2,118 1,546 1,184 533 298 3,456 4,370. 
1934 46 1,145 3,058 4,521 2,981 2,246 763 458 6,798 8,370: 
1935 63 2,148 4,331 6,803 4,063 3,297 1,028 598 9,485 |12,846: 

1986 106 2,309 5,416 7,821 4,486 4,016 1,078 652 [11,086 {14,798 

1937 86 2,544 5,762 8,717 4,633 4,694 4,138 801 |11,619 | 16,656 

1938 109 3,409 7,456 | 10,633 5,107 5,279 1,297 1,051 113,969 | 20,372 

1939 72 1,886 6,975 | 10,3384 4,505 4,261 1,437 1,101 | 12,989 | 17,582 


* Not available. + New buildings only in years 1920 to 1926, inclusive. } Municipalities transferred 
from country to suburbs in 1929 and 1933 are classified as suburbs in 1929 and later years, 


The permits for new buildings in 1926 and earlier years include a num: 
ber for the erection of private garages as annexes to existing premises, 
! which have been classified as additions in later years. 
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The suburban area was: extended in 1929 and in 1933 to -embrace 
additional municipalities, formerly grouped with country towns; in tables 
relating to building permits as shown. in this chapter, all these municipali- 
ties are included:as suburban as from ist January, 1929. 

The trends in suburban building -as indicated by the foregomg figures are 
similar to the movement already illustrated by the assessments of the 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, viz., the pre-war 
expansion, then a temporary decline, followed by post-war activity, reaching 
the peak in 1928, a rapid deflation of building enterprise in 19380. and 1931, 
then gradual progress towards restoration. 


Particulars regarding the estimated cost of building projects (as shown 
for calendar years in Table 163) are re-arranged below in. twelve-monthly 
periods ended June, [929 to 1940:— 


TABLE 164. —Building Permits—FEstimated Cost, years ended 30th June, 
1929 to 1940. 


(Government buildings not. included.) 


Sydney and Suburbs. Country Towns. Seven 
shir 

pads ee , New- | Wollon- adacont of fore- 
. City castle gong- Other | Total. Metro- | Sing. 

sydney. en) 7 |g aburbs. [Kembla ‘polis: 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 -£000 
1929 en | 4,507 | 12,408 | 16,015 671 367 2,976 4,014 944 | 21,873 
1930 we see} 3,008 7,238 | 10,246 419 331 2,696 3,446 690 } 14,382 
1931 ae {1,089 1,491 2,530 152 44 747 943 280 38,753 
1932 nce es 225 GOL 1,019 75 23 476 574 190 1,783 
1933 wes ceed 837 1,433 2,270 105 39 895 1,089 256 ) - 3,565 
1934 ¢ aa ist 803 3,330 4,142 239 144 1,268 1,646 884 6,172 
1935 ans «| 1,774 5,856 7,630 441 256 1,981 2,678 514 | 10,822 
1936 wee vel 2,339 7,046 9,385 866 311 2,567 3,744 598 | 13,722 
1937 8 w| 2,256 8,018 | 10,174 919 639 | 2,785 4,343 648 | 15,165 
1938 te8 «| 2,859 | 10,260 | 13,119 487 1,084 3,210 5,081 1,002 | 19,202 
1939 nae «.{ 2,708 | 10,535 | 13,338 884 752 3,218 4,854 1,099 | 19,286 
1940 aa ve) 1,527 9,920 | 11,437 882 475 1,549 3,906 1,146 | 16,489 


Government buildings. are not included in the foregoing figures. The 
value of contracts accepted during the year 1939-40 for the erection of 
buildings on behalf of the State or Commonwealth Government or semi- 
Governmental bodies was £2,590,000, viz., Sydney and suburbs, £1,053,000 
and country ‘£1,537,000. 


‘The majority of the-permits for new buildings in the metropolis relate to 
houses of brick, concrete or-stone, and in the country ‘towns to houses of 
fibro-cement or weatherboard. 


Large sumg are expended on flats in the metropolitan district, where 
£2,413,656, or 21 per cent. of the total estimated cost of all buildings in 
1939-40 and 28 per cent. of the estimates for dwellings related to flats, The 
-eorresponding figures for country towns were ig 885, or 24 per cent. and 
3 per cent. respectively. 
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The classes of buildings for which. permits were issued in the metropolis 
and country towns during 1989-40 are shown below :-— 
Taste 165:—Building Permits, 1939-40—Class of Buildings. 
(Government buildings not included.) 


| Seven Shires 


Sydney and adjacent to Total of foregoing, 


Country Towns. 
Suburbs. Metropolis. 
Class of ‘Building, . ‘ i: 
Per- | nstimated | Pe | ustimated | Pe | tstimatea| Pet | mstimated 
mits mits mits mits rs 
new cost; new cost, new cost, new SOBUs 
buila- | 2ewand builad- | De 2nd | pug} Rew and | puia- | De, and 
ings. additions. ings. additions. ings. additions. ings, additions, 
No. £ No. £ No. & No. £ 
Houses— 
Brick, concrete and stone] 4,092 | 4,491,849 624 728,485 871 482,765 | 5,087 | 5,653,099 
¥ibro-cement and 
weatherboard . tas 966,355 | 2,866 | 1,735,268 | 1,061 666,511 | 5,597 8,258,134 
Hotels, guest paneer ete. » 23 531,968 13 319,200 nae 24,455 36 875,623 
Tlats, new ... . we-{ 600 | 2,318,402 26 68,782 16 36,061 642 2,423,245 
Conversions ifs ves] ane 95,254 eh 24,108 iia 250 ais 119,607 
Shops with dwellings vee} 128 212,801 60 157,395 20 19,751 208 859,947 
Total, dwellings »--| 6,513 | 8,616,629 |.3,589 | 3,033,233 1,468 1,069,793 | 12,570 12,719,655 
Shops only .. vve «| 100 257,572 95 153,243 14 10,230 209 421,045 
Factories... one «| 109 | 1,040,733 42 141,904 2 5,580 153 1,188,217 
Garages—Public ... ia 13 43.768 25 22,296 2 1,600- 40 67,664 
Private ... iccaft aa 90,386 ] ... 47,693 |... 13,881 a 151,960 
Other buildings... «| 168 | 1,388,070 272 507 ,386 17 45,429 457 1,940,885 
Total, other buildings 390 | 2,820,529 434 872,522 35 76,720° 859 3,769,771. 
Total, all permits —_...| 6,908 ji.as7.158 4,023 | 3,905,755 | 1,508 | 1,146,513 | 12,420 | 16,489,426 


New Dwellings—Sydney and Suburbs. 
The number of dwellings, including those added by the conversion of 
existing dwellings into flats, for which permits were issued in Sydney and 
suburbs in each year since 1929 is shown ‘below :— 


TaBLe 166—Permits for New Dwellings, Sydney and Suburbs, 1929 to 1989, 


New Dwellings—Metropolis. 
vidual é Dwellings Net, 
‘tne Hotels, ete) ene Dwellings Total Demolished Atta oF 

Kear, | Dwellings | Attached New Convorted Dwellings 

Brick, | Uibro- Dwell-| .- 2 to Shops. | Dwellings. | into mats, |—Metropolia, 

Concrete ment + ings Converted 
and and No. there-| Flats. 
Stone Weather- in 
board. ™ 

1929 | 5,704 | 1,391 | 372°) 2,040 507 550 10,192 338 9,854 
1930 | 1,418 374 57 283 18] 112 2,368 188 2,230 
1931 237 133 5 13 37 33 453 57 396 
1932 332 153 15 66 65 46 662 95 567 
1933 745 181 | 115 735 167 133 1,961 172 1,789 
1984 , 2,020 330 | 335 | 1,7382.| 266 112 4,460 248 4,212 
1935 | 2,793 529 | 562 |3,535) 550 173 7,580 322 7,258 
1936 | 3,515 877 | 520 {3,340} 449 193 8,374 321 8,053 
1937 | 3,718 1,150 | 505 | 3,436 494 128 8,926 436 8,490 
1938 | 4,673 1,685 | 661 | 5,184 ‘419 218 12,179 326 11,853 
1939 | 4,211 1,661 | 632 | 3,751 338 176 10,137 316 9,822 


Permits were issued in Sydney and suburbs during 1989 for 10,137 new 
dwellings, including 5,872 or 58 per -cent. individual houses, 4,089 or 40 
per cent. dwellings.in flats and 176 attached to shops—the net increase after 
making ‘allowance for dwellings demolished or ‘converted into flats was 
9,822, 
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The following statement indicates the estimated cost of new dwellings 
for which permits were issued in the metropolis in the years 1929 to 19389— 
as shown in the preceding table—also the cost of proposed alterations and. 
additions to dwellings :— 

TaBLe 167.—Building Permits, Sydney and Suburbs, 1929 to 1989—Cost of 
Dwellings. 


Individual Dwellings in 


Houses. 

. Flats. Total 
(inc. Hotels, etc.) Dwell. | Total Sign Estimated 
Oo [~~ | ings New and Cost 

Year. Tibro- attached} Dwell- . | Dwell- 

Brick, | cesnent to ings. alee ings 
Concrete] “and New. ee 5, Shops. + | PN | (lletro- 

and — lweather- } polis), 


Stone. | board, 


1929 5,221 702 1,710 173 566 8,372 

1930 1,421 175 24.2 45 142 2,025 bd * 
1031 252 47 8 4 26 337 © = 
19382 836 50 40 15 44 485 a id 
1933 771 51 ATL 29 i111 1,433 349 1,782 
1934 2,051 113 1,224 81 95 3,564 487 4,051 
1935 2,696 1&0 2,174 127 139 6,316 567 5,883 
1936 3,247 313 1,985 126 181 5,852 654 6,506 
1937 3,563 514 2,064 153 129 6,428 6416 7,069 
1938 5,198 858 3,257 118 236 9,667 681 10,348 
1939 4,542 862 2,657 93 186 8,340 593 8,933 


* Not available + Conversions of dwellings into flats included with new dwellings. 

Permits for Buildings in Sydney and Groups of Suburbs. 
Particulars regarding permits issued in the City of Sydney and in the 
various groups of suburbs are shown below, with separate details for dwel- 
lings and for other classes of buildings. In this table conversions of houses 
into flats are included with additions and alterations. The suburbs com- 
prising each group are listed in the chapter Population of this Year Book:— 


Taste 168.—Building Permits, Sydney and Groups of Suburbs, 1935 to 
19389, 
(Government buildings not included.) 


New Buildings. 


. Suburbs. b>] 
Year. ey 0 8 wi 
“8 a |. ’ a | a4 ; 
a 8 _ a | ; ° 
fe; elite] €] & | & | g@ eee | of 
ro) oS Sa ue ne a o aA 84 ge 
Poise | 4a | fe | Se | 8 | 3 | $a | 43 | 33 
is) ae] & s 5 wi 8 a = =) 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000, £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
Dwellings—Estimated Cost. 
1935 468 188 708 478 125 | 1,681 | 1,541 ; 5,189 694 | 5,883 


1936 250 252 950 542 210 | 1,826 | 1,696 | 5,726 
1937 469 1,303 656 241 | 1,856 | 1,516 | 6,270 
1938 | 1,465 2,096 905 326 | 2,393 | 2,076 | 9,549 
1939 401 326 | 1,821 699 371 | 2,539 | 2,090 } 8,247 686 | 8,933 


Other Buildings—Estimated Cost. 
1935 807 171 119 58 128 281 38 | 1,60% | 1,466 ] 3,068 
1936 | 1,307 376 145 121 89 149 27 | 2,214 | 1,410 | 3,624 
1937 | 1,496 395 83 193 87 194 850 | 2,798 | 1,893 | 4,191 
1938 | 1,256 814 92 39 42 312 O94 | 2,149 | 1,545 | 3,694 
1939 852 553 70 68 164 171 63 | 1,941 | 1,846 | 3,287 


All Buildings—EHstimated Cost. 
1935 | 1,275 359 827 536 253 | 1,962 | 1,579 | 6,791 | 2,160 | 8,951 
1936 | 1,557 628 | 1,095 663 299 | 1,975 | 1,723 | 7,940 | 2,190 | 10,130 
1937 | 1,965 624 | 1,386 849 328 | 2,050 | 1,866 | 9,068 | 2,192 | 11,260 
1938 | 2,721 602 | 2,188 944 368 | 2,705 | 2,170 111,698 | 2,344 | 14,042 
1939 | 1,253 879 | 1,891 767 535 | 2,710 | 2,153 $10,188 | 2,032 | 12,220 


* Not available. 
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The greater proportion of the suburban residential building takes place 
in the northern, eastern, and Illawarra-Bankstown suburbs, and the building 
of flats has been most extensive in the city and in the eastern suburbs, 
viz.. Woollahra, Waverley and Randwick where the estimated cost in 
recent years has represented about to-thirds of the total proposed expen- 
Giture on flats. Permits for large blocks of flats have been issued also in 
the northern districts of North Sydney, Mosman and Manly and in 
Ashfield in the inner western group. 


In the city and inner industrial suburbs a large proportion of the 
proposed expenditure is covered by permits for factories, shops and other 
non-residential buildings. Permits for new factories and additions and 
alterations to existing factories in Alexandria, Botany, Mascot, Redfern 
and Waterloo represented an expenditure of £557,000 in 1939 and £1,788,000 
in the four years 1936 to 19389. 


Permits for New Dwellings—Country Towns. 
The number of new dwellings of various kinds for which permits were 
issued in country towns during the past eleven years is shown below:— 
Taste 169.—Permits for New Buildings—Country Towns, 1929 to 1939. 


< 


Individual Houses Blocks of 
(inc., Hotels, etc.) | Flats (new.) Net 
Dwell- : Dwellings Number of 
, Fibro- ings in} Dwellings Total Demolished) ‘s ggitional 
Year. a, Cement Dwell- Con- | Attoched New or Dwellings, 
merete and No. | ings verted | to Shops. | Dwellings. onesie (Country 
stone ‘Weathers therein, | Pats. into Plats. | “fowns), 
. board. 
1929 858 2,506 3 14 21 70 3,469 172 3,297 
1930 299 1,212 1 2 13 45 1,571 127 1,444 
1931 4 558] ww.) ae 10 25 702 88 614 
1932 160 682 4 8 12 32 894 89 805 
1933 247 944 4 10 16 42 1,259 67 1,192 
1934 524 1,907 16 52 40 86 2,609 140 2,469 
19385 689 2,755 41 | 196 42 84 3,766 118 3,648 
1936 | 747 | 3,067 | 33) 102 | 51 104 | 4,071 165 | 3,906 
1937 880 3,111 | 88 | 157 78 105 4,331 150 4,181 
1938 823 3,648 | 44 | 168 81 105 4,825 204 4,621 
1939 683 | 8,265 80 | 154 | 105 15 4,282 217 4,065 


The number of new dwellings in country towns in each of the last five 
years has exceeded the pre-depression total. These dwellings are for the 
most part individual houses of fibro-cement or wood and the proportion o2 
flats is small. . re F ic 


Se ee ee ee ea + ide, 
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: The proposed expenditure on the dwellings for. which permits were issued 
in country towns in the various years. was. as follows :— 


TaBLeE 170.—Building Permits, Country Towns—Cost of Dwellings, 1929 
to 1939. 


Individual Houses ages e yg if 
(ine. Hotels, etc.) Dwellings in Flats. 


Total 
: Dwellings Total Additions | Estimated 
Year. Brick Fibro- Attached New and Cost 
Concrete | Cement to Dwellings: | Alterations,| Dwellings. 
and a ‘nals New. (|Conversions.} Shops. tT + Tan 
Stone. board. ; 
£000; £000. £000; £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. 
1929 874 1,461 18 5 118 2,476 * ie 
1930 289 622 1 2 46 960 * * 
1931 85 213 ea 1 22 321 a * 
1932 134 249 3 1 28 415 108 523 
1933 197 349 6 2 32 586 151 737 
1934. 476 855 29 9 105 1,474 220 1,694. 
1935 700 1,196 140 5 90 2,131 314 2,445 
1936 841 1,381 62 8 | 127 2,419 408 2,827 
1937 1,130 1,553: 81 14 ~ 170 2,948 492 3,440 
1938 1,126. 1,880 127 26 135 3,294. 492 3,786 
1939 872 1,756 123 22 117 2,890 501 3,391 
* Not available, + Conversions-of houses into flats included with new dwellings, 


A: large propertion-of- the-eountry permits-have-been- issued for buildings. 
in the industrial centres Newcastle and Wollongong-Port Kembla. Permits 
were issued in Newcastle and suburbs for buildings to cost £880,000 in 
1988 and £854,000 in 1939. In the area. comprised by Wollongong, North. 
and. Central Tiawarra the: estimated cost was £1,116,000 in 1938 and 
£531,000 in 1939. ; 

The. estimated cost of the buildings for which permits were issued in 
various towns during the years 1929 to 1939 is shown below. This list is 
small, but the Statistical Register issued annually contains details for every 
town for which the returns are collected :— 


TaBsLE 171.—Building Permits—Various Towns—1929 to 1989, 
(Government buildings not included.) 


Wollongong, 


Newcastle and | and North and 
Suburbs. enue 
Tlawarra, 
Year. Broken) ,, Goul- | Lis- Tam- | Wagga 
gil. |AlDUrY.) Durn. | more. | F828! worth. Wagga. 
New New 
Dwell- | Other. | Dwell- } Other. 
ings. ings. 


£000. | £000.) £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000. | £000, 
1929...) 873 | 194 261 | 131 28 | 153 | 149 | 112 | 152 | 133 | 181 
1930...) 140 93 80 59 | 121 54 26 | 121 43 67 38 


1931...) 46 45 vi 19 16 8 15 48 10 13 7 
1982...) 27 68 18 15 15 17 24 89 di ll 12 
1933...) 70 73 38 15 12 62 38 51 13 25 35 


1934...) 204 | 116 201 41 17 47 65 | 108 30 65 86 
1935...) 439 | 263 215 56 46 64 87 | 137 50 80 | 118 
1936... 552 | 401 301. | 128 42 | 145 | 102 | 143 86 88 | 121 
1937...). 583 | 241 532 | 271 96 | 155 56. | 136 | 136 85 | 138 
1938...) 582 | 248 | .648 | 468 | 305 | 192 77 =| 148 82 | 110 | 148 
1939...| 634 | 220 453 78 | 159 86 52 | 138 73 63 | 212 
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The estimated cost. of. propesed buildings in Broken Hill in 1938 
included £145,000 for a public hospital. The estimates for buildings 
in the Municipality of Holroyd (including the wards within the metropo- 
litan district) amounted to £158,500 in 1939. Other towns in which the 
estimated cost’ exceeded £60,000 in 1989 were Grafton £82,000: (and South 
Grafton £19,000), Casino £73,000, Fairfield £72,000, Bathurst £62,000, and 
Yass £62,000. 


The Cast:.of Building a Cottage. 


A comparative statement is shown below’ as to the estimated cost of the 
materials and labour required for the erection in Sydney of a brick cottage 
with tiled roof, containing: four rooms and kitchen, bathroom, pantry and 
front and back verandahs, including fencing and. fittings such as bath, 
wash-tubs, copper and gas stove. The cost of the land and builder’s over- 
head costs and profit are not included. A cottage of the type to which the 
estimates relate and the land might have been sold at £800 to £1,000 in 
various years since 1920. 


The estimates are. based: on prices quoted in traders’ lists, with allow- 
ance for trade discounts: and wages at industrial award rates, It is 
known that in years of great activity in. building, e¢.g., 1927 to 1929, 
listed prices of materials were closely adhered to and employees were 
paid at rates in excess of those prescribed by awards. In depression years, 
on the other hand; materials. could be purchased at concession prices and 
the practice of sub-contracting generally replaced the wage system in 
house building. 


Tabie 172.—Estimated Cost of Building a Cottage. 


——— 


Estimated Cost. Estimated Cost. 
Date, Materials! 7 hour Date, Materials | t apour 
mradere’ (At Total mrsders’ (At Total. 
List vara ‘ List severe 
Prices.) | Bates.) | Prices.) | Rates.) 
{ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1914, July | 286 113 899. || 1928, June «| 469 217 686 
1920, ,, wef 532 189 721 1929, ,, wel 466 219 685 
1921, ,, ef 585 193 728 1930, ,, «| 438 215 653 
1922,. ,, w{| 501 188 689. 1931, ,, 480° 210. 640 
1923, June «| 492 176 668 1935, December . 384. 174 558 
1924, ,, wl = 500- 181 681 || 1936, a wl 416 176 592 
1925, ,, | 486 187 673 1937, June wel 441 196 637 
1926, ,, | 486 208 694 || 1938, ,, we} 459 214 673 
1927, ,, w| 479 215 694 


In recent years there have been substantial changes in qualities and types 
of internal fittings, contract labour has been introduced for certain sections 
of building construction and, since the outbreak of war, local materials 
have been substituted for imported. Therefore the estimates cannot be 
continued on the original basis, but endeavour is being made to obtain a 
new measure which will reflect building costs of current usage. 


Assistancr ro Homr Butmorrs. 


Provision has been. made whereby persons who wish to acquire a home 
may obtain advances to defray the cost of erection, etc., repayments being 
extended over a period of.years. A scheme of this nature dating from 1913 
is administered by the Rural Bank- of New South Wales and another by 
the Homes for Unemployed Trust constituted in 1984. 
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To augment the assistance provided by these, measures were introduced 
in 1986, as part of an organised plan for the improvement of housing, to 
promote the growth of co-operative effort in financing the building of 
homes through the agency of co-operative building societies. 


Advances for Homes—Rural Bank. 


Operations in connection with advances for housing, admin- 
istered by the Rural Bank of New South Wales, consist of the principal 
scheme in the Advances for Homes department, and other schemes in its 
Government agency department, viz., the Home Building Agency, the 
Government Housing Agency and the Building Relief Agency, which are 
described below. The Advancés for Homes Department and Government 
Housing Agency were formerly administered as departments of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank of New South Wales. 


The Advances for Homes Department was organised in 1913 to make 
advances to home builders from the Government Savings Bank funds. The 
limit of advances was fixed at 75 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation of the 
property, the maximum advance being £750, and the term of the loans 
ranged up to thirty years. During the year 1928-29 the maximum 
advance was raised to £1,000 where this sum did not exceed 75 per cent. 
of the valuation of the property, and building loans were advanced up 
to 90 per cent. of valuation where the building contract was controlled by 
the Department. Subsequently the maximum advance was raised from 
£1,000 to £1,200 if such sum did not exceed 75 per cent, of valuation. 
Funds from the Commonwealth Savings Bank were made available to the 
Advances for Homes Department in terms of the Commonwealth Housing 
Act, 1927. The limit of advances from these moneys was 90 per cent. of 
valuation up to £1,800. 


In February, 1984, the State Government made arrangements to supple- 
ment the advances then being made by the Advances for Homes Depart- 
ment, up to 75 per cent of valuation. In such cases the Government pro- 
vided funds for a further loan up to 10 per cent. of valuation (but not 
more than £200 in any case). Administration is the work of the Home 
Building Scheme Agency, and at 30th June, 1940, there were 2,967 loans 
outstanding for a total sum of £157,489. The issue of the 10 per cent. 
supplementary advances was discontinued in 1937, 


On ist March, 1940, a plan was put into operation for assisting persons 
in the lower wage group to erect dwellings at moderate cost or to buy 
dwellings to be erected by the Bank on land purchased by it. Funds of 
the Bank were made available for loans up to 90 per cent. of the Bank’s 
valuation of the land and dwelling, and a further 5 per cent. was pro- 
vided from Government moneys through the Home Building Scheme 
Agency. Available funds being limited, advances were restricted to a 
maximum of £700. Applications were received for 749 advances amount- 
ing in the ageregate to £494,785, but none were admitted after 20th April, 
1940, 
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Particulars of loans made by the Advances for Homes Department of 
the Rural Bank during the last ten years are shown below. 


Taste 178.—Advances for Homes—Rural Bank. 


Advances made. Advances made, 
Year ended a Year ended 
30th June. Wew spout pedis 30th June, New aeons snoncing 
Advances, vances Advances. | SuPplementary 
No. £ No. £ 
1931 216 220,928 1936 1,665 1,131,889 
1932 8 8,495 1937 1,100 854,214 
1933 2 5,194 1938 928 818,579 
1934 235 97,495 1939 682 513,554 
1935 1,636 993,510 1940 696 456,266 
| 


The number of these loans outstanding at 30th June, 1940, was 24,088 
for an aggregate of £11,589,140, 

The Building Relief scheme was initiated in 1982 by the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Council to relieve unemployment in the building and allied 
trades. Loans are made for repairs or additions to dwellings. Since 1st 
July, 1985, the scheme has been administered by the Building Relief 
Agency of the Rural Bank. The advances made to 30th June, 1940, 
numbered 18,561 for a total amount of £1,261,888. At that date 3,744 
loans, amounting to £297,762, were outstanding. 


The Government Housing Agency within the Government Agency De- 
partment of the Rural Bank administers accounts representing advances 
made by the Housing Board which was appointed under the Housing Act 
of 1912 and dissolved in 1924. The outstanding loans numbered 724 at 
80th June, 1940, and the amount outstanding was £369,583. 


Housing of the Unemployed. 


A trust was constituted in terms of the Housing of the Unemployed 
Act, 1984, to deal with the problem of providing housing for the unem- 
ployed and others in necessitous circumstances, The Trust consists of the 
Minister for Social Services, and eight honorary members appointed by 
the Governor. It may purchase or lease land, erect buildings and let or 
sell them, supply building material (or advance money for its purchase) 
for erection, repair, or improvement of buildings intended for use as a 
home, either to unemployed or necessitous persons themselves, or to 
organisations which assist in the housing of indigent persons. Moneys for. 
the purposes of the Trust are advanced by the Treasury. 

The number of homes provided by the Trust as at 31st December, 
1989, was nearly 2,200. Of these, 619 cottages were built by the Trust on 
its own land, and the purchasers are paying for the homes by instalments 
of 6s. or 7s. a week, no deposit being required; and building materials were 
supplied for 1,568 homes to be erected by individual applicants, assisted 
by friends or local organisations. In addition, 1,377 persons were given 
small free grants for building temporary homes or for repairs. 

The persons who build without cost to the Trust for labour pay for the 
materials supplied by instalments ranging from 5s, to 7s. per week, 
including interest at the rate of 2 per cent. 

The expenditure to 31st December, 1939, amounted to £274,168, total 
commitments to £807,444 and repayments to £60,456, 
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Co-operative Building Societies, 

The co-operative. building societies, as described in the chapter “Private 
Finance” of this Year Book, have for many years served a useful purpose 
in enabling -persons with moderate means to acquire homes. When the 
policy of active encouragement of co-operative building was adopted, an 
advisory ‘committee, consisting of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
the Under-Secretary of the Treasury, or an officer nominated by him, and 
‘three other members, was appointed by the Government to foster the 
growth of the system amongst home builders. The committee selected as 
most suitable for the purpose in view a type of terminating building 
‘society which secures financial accommodation from outside sources in 
ovder to make advances to members as soon as they require them. On 
joining a society the member takes up a number of shares according io the 
emount he intends to borrow and:he pays subscriptions at a certain rate 
until he takes up his loan. hen the rate of his-contributions is increased. 
The rates of subscriptions depend on the term of the society. When all 
shares have been advanced and external obligations met the society is 
wound up. 

The Government assists the societies to obtain requisite funds by guar- 
anteeing the repayment of loans made to them by banks, insurance socie- 

’ ties, and other approved bodies. The guarantees are given in terms of 
the Government Guarantees Act 1934-1940 on the recommendation of the 
advisory committee. 

The Government also affords assistance to the societies to enable them 
to advance to members under certain conditions as much as 90 per cent. 
of the valuation of the security offered. The value of the relevant shares 
of a member in a society may be used wholly or partly to make up the 
‘10 per cent. he is-required to. find. 

Building ‘societies of the type recommended by the committee have made 
remarkable progress ‘since active steps have been taken. to facilitate their 
formation. At 80th June, 1936, there were only ten of these societies on 
the register. The number was 75 twelve months later and 175 at 30th 
June, 1938. At 30th: September, 1940, there were in active operation with 
funds available for advances 177 societies with 19,284 members, and 252,335 
shares had. been. allotted, viz., 120 metropolitan societies, 13,632 members, 
and 187,816 shares; and 57 country ‘societies, 5,652 members and 64,519 

- shares, Particulars of the Joans approved and advances made are as 
follows :— 


Taper 174,—Terminating Building: Societies—Advances, 30th September, 


1.940, 
Metropolitan. Societies, Country Societies. : Total. 
: ; Loans Advances Loans Advances Loans Advances 
Purposeof Loan) approved. | ° Made. Approved. Made, Approved. Made. 
No. | Am’nt.| No, | Am/’nt.j/ No. | Amount. No. Amount! No. ;Amount.| No. | Amount. 
; £000 |, £000 £000 “£000 £000 £000 
Tirection vo] 5,705 | 4,578 | 6,428.) 4,264 112,925} 1,804 [2,784] 1,769 || 8,630) 6,472 8,207) 6,033 
Purchase v-| 4,426] 3,506 | 4,884) 8,425 |]1,175 671 11,139: 647 |) 5,601] 4,177 | 6,473) 4,072 
Discharge of 
mortgage ...| 915 637 905 628 414 231 409 229 1,329 868 1,314 857 
Alterations and 
Additions ..., 108 28 102 27 174 . 86 168 85 |} 282 G4 270 62 
Other vee 5 2 4 1 26 22 25 21 31 24 29° 22 
Total ---/11,159 | 8,751 |10,768] 8,845 | 4,714} 2,854 |4,525) 2,701 115,873] 11,605 /15,298 | 11,046 
Loans discharged) 286 259 286 250) 71 48 71 48 |) 357] 307 357 307 
Net Total...'10,873 | 8,49 2 110,482 I 8085: |. 4,643. 2806 _ 4,454 2,658 115,516 |.11,298 {14,936 10,739 
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The average amount of loan forthe erection or purchase of a home is 
about £800 in the metropolitan societies and £750 in all societies. 


The: details of advances contained in the foregoing table are exclusive 
of eleven country societies which: conduct. operations without. Government 
guarantee. 


Governmental. and Iunicipal ‘Housing. 


Daceyville, a model suburb. built by the State Government, is. about 
5 miles from the City of Sydney. It is managed by the.Public Trustee 
under power of attorney from the Minister for Local Government. The 
cost.as at 30th June, 1939, was £181,277. The income of ‘the year 1938-39 
was £19,028, including rents £18,264, Interest, administration and. mam- 
tenance amounted to. £14,014. 


The Municipal Council of the City of Sydney controls four blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings. They contain 160 dwellings, 5 shops with dwellings 
attached and 4 lockup: shops. The total cost, including the land,..was 
£138,728. 


War Service Homes 


The Commonwealth Government .assists Australian .sailors. and -soldiars 
‘and their female dependants to acquire homes, the operations..being con- 
-dueted under the Commonwealth War Service Homes Act, 1918-1937. 


A summary of the activities in New South Wales of the Commission 
charged vith the administration of the Act shows that 14;521 applications 
had been approved up to 80th June, 1940, and 12,317 homes. had been 
provided, viz., 6,630 houses by construction or assistance in construction, 
4,267 by purchase and 1,420-by discharge of mortgages, ete. Loang in 
respect of 3,048 houses have been repaid. 


“The sums paid as instalments of principal -and interest to 30th June, 
‘1940, amounted to £7,880,691, and arrears of instalments at that: date 
‘amounted to £293,858, or 3.59 -per cent. of the total amount due. 


Community ADVANCEMENT AND. SETTLEMENT. SOCIETInS. 


The Co-operation Act, 1993-1938, provides, inter alia, for the formation of 
community advancement societies and community settlement societies. 
Community advancement societies may be formed to provide any com- 
munity service or benefit, ¢.g., to transport and supply water, gas, and 
electricity, to establish factories and workshops, to undertake farming 
operations and the purchase of machinery for its: members, to erect dwel- 
lings, te maintain buildings, etc., for education, recreation, or other com- 
munity purpose, to promote charitable undertakings, and to do anything 
‘calculated to improve. the conditions of urban or rural life in relation to 
the objects specified. 


Community settlement societies may be formed for the purpose of 
acquiring land in order to settle or retain people thereon, and of. providing 
any community service, and with these objects. they may do anything cal- 
‘culated to promote the economic interests of their members. 

- Up to 80th June, 1940, thirty-two community advancement societies had 
been registered under the Act, and there were twenty societies on the 
register at that date. Most of these societies were formed for the object 
of erecting. and maintaining public halls or for establishing recreation or 
social clubs. Seven community settlement societies have been registered, 
and there. were two on the register at 80th June, 1940. 
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Parks, Recreation Reserves, AND CowMons. 


Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, health, 
or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws regarding the 
use of the land by the public and for the protection of shrubs, trees, ete. 


The public parks and recreation reserves which are not committed to 
special trustees are controlled by municipal and shire councils. All the 
towns of importance possess extensive parks and recreation reserves. 


The city of Sydney contains within its boundaries 626 acres of parks, 
squares, and public gardens. The most important are Moore Park, where 
about 854 acres are available for public recreation, including the Sydney 
Cricket Ground and the Royal Agricultural Society’s Ground; the Botanic 
Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 65 acres, with the adjoining Domain 
of 86 acres, ideally situated on the shores of the Harbour; and Hyde Park, 
37 acres, in the centre of the city. In addition, the Centennial Park, 474 
acres in extent, on the outskirts of the city, reserved formerly for the 
water supply, is used for recreation, the ground having been cleared, planted, 
and laid out with walks and drives. 

It has been ascertained that there are over 12,600 acres of public parks 
and reserves in metropolitan municipalities. This figure, representing 
more than 8 per cent. of their aggregate area, is exclusive of some parks 
and reserves which the municipalities have acquired by gift or by purchase 
from private owners. 


The Zoological Gardens at Taronga Park, on the northern side of the 
Harbour, were opened in 1916. The area is about 50 acres. Their 
natural formation has been retained as far as practicable with the object 
of displaying the animals in natural surroundings. An aquarium has 
been built within the gardens. 

The National Park, situated about 16 miles south of Sydney, was dedi- 
eated in December, 1879. The total area is 34,892 acres. The park sur- 
rounds the picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extends in a southerly 
direction towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It contains fine 
virgin forests with attractive scenery. 


Another large tract of land, the Kuring-gai Chase, was dedicated in 
December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase is 35,878 acres, and 
contains portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, Cowan, Gordon, and 
South Colah. This park lies about 15 miles north of Sydney, and is 
accessible by railway at various points, or by water, via the Hawkesbury 
River. Several creeks, notably Cowan Creek, intersect it. 


In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground at 
Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as the 
Janding-place of Captain Cook. Parramatta Park (252 acres) is of historic 
interest, 


Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of land 
reserved as commons, on which stock owned by the townsfolk may be 
depastured. The use of these lands is regulated by local authorities. 
Nominal fees are usually charged to defray the cost of supervision and 
maintenance. Many of these commons are reserved permanently, but a 
large number are only temporary. 

The area reserved for parks and recreation reserves, excluding alienated 
lands acquired by local councils or donated by private persons, was 306,800 
acres at 80th June, 1940; the area of permanent commons was about 
37,000 acres, and 266,600 acres were reserved temporarily as commons, 
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Punric ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Theatres and Public Halls, ete. 


Buildings in which public meetings (other than mectings for religious 
worship) or public entertainments are held must be licensed under the 
Theatres and Public Halls Act, 1908-1939, A license may be refused if 
proper provision is not made for public safety, health, and convenience, or if 
the site or building is unsuitable for the purpose of public meeting 
or entertainment. Plans of buildings intended to be used as theatres 
and public halls must be approved by the Chief Secretary before erection 
is begun. Licenses are granted for a period of one year, and premises 
are subjected to inspection before renewal. A license or renewal of a 
license may be withheld until such alterations or improvements as may 
be deemed necessary are effected. 


The Theatres and Films Commission, constituted on ist February, 
1939, deals with all applications for the erection of new picture theatres 
or the alteration of existing picture theatres, and proposals: for the con- 
duct of cinematograph entertainments in existing buildings. 


The theatres and public halls licensed during the year ended 30th June, 
1940, numbered 2,766, and the amount of fees received was £5,165. 


Cinematograph films are subject to censorship before exhibition in New 
South Wales. The Commonwealth Customs authorities review the films 
imported from oversea countries. State officials review the films made 
in Australia, and may take action in terms of the Theatres and Public 
Halls Act in respect of imported films. 


With the object of encouraging the production of cinematograph films 
in Australia, distributors are required to make available, and exhibitors 
to show a certain proportion of Australian films, the proportions being fixed 
for each year upon recommendation of the Theatres and Films Advisory 
Committee, in terms of the Cinematograph Films Act, 1935-19388. The law 
refers generally to films over 5,000 feet in length, but it may be applied also 
to those between 3,000 feet and 5,000 feet. The distributors’ quota, expressed 
as a proportion of the total number of films (other than British) is 3 per 
cent., and the exhibitors’ quota is 24 per cent. An exhibitor’s quota—l2 
per cent.—for British films has been fixed for the years ended June, 1940 
and 1941. 


By the amending law of 1938 exhibitors have been given the authority to 
reject 25 per cent. of the films (other than Australian and British) which 
they have purchased under contract. 


Horse and Greyhound Racing. 


Horse racing, which includes pony racing and trotting races, is a popular 
form of sport in New South Wales, and with it is associated a large 
amount of betting. Racecourses must be licensed. If a racecourse is used 
for more than one class of racing—horse racing, pony racing, or trotting—- 
a separate license must be obtained for each class. At 81st December, 
1939, the licensed racecourses numbered 227, and the licenses issued in 
respect thereof numbered 252. 


The maximum number of days on which race meetings may be held on 
the various racecourses is regulated by law. In the metropolitan dis- 
trict the maximum number is 63 for horse racing, 48 for pony racing and 
40 for the trotting contests—the licenses for trotting being restricted tv 
two racecourses. ; 
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In the district of Newcastle. the maximum number of days for horse 
yacing is 90 per annum, of which 65 are for six racecourses, including 15 
days for Newcastle racecourse. In recent years meetings have been held 
on only three of these racecourses, and as long as the right to hold meetings 
on the other racecourses is: not: fully exercised, additional. days up. to 10 
per annum may be granted to the Newcastle racecourse. 


A license for a racecourse may not be issued after 31st December, 1942, 
unless the Colonial Secretary is -satisfied that the application therefor is 
made by or on: behalf of a non-proprietary association. A committee has 
been set up to investigate the conduct of race meetings with a view to 
determine a method. by which the conduct and control of racing may be 
vested exclusively in non-proprietary associations without causing undue 
hardship to any person, 


Greyhound racing is permitted on racecourses: specially licensed therefor, 
under the Gaming and Betting Act. Not more than two racecourses may be 
licensed in the metropolitan area, and not more than one in any town out- 
side the metropolitan area. On a metropolitan: racecourse meetings may 
be held on. 26. days per annum, or, if there is only one such racecourse, 
on 52 days. Outside the metropolitan district meetings may be held. on 
a licensed racecourse on 40 days a year. 


At. 81st December, 1989, forty-seven grounds were licensed for greyhound 
racing—two in the metropolitan district, three in the Newcastle district, 
and. forty-two in country areas. A license to conduct greyhound racing 
may be issued only to a non-proprietary. association.. Juveniles under the 
age of 18 years are not permitted to attend greyhound racing. 


Betting or wagering is prohibited in connection with any sports. except 
horse, pony, trotting and greyhound races on. licensed racecourses, and 
coursing. on grounds approved by the Chief Secretary. Betting or wagering 
is Wegal after. sunset on licensed racecourses or coursing grounds except 
at greyhound races. Racing clubs may be required to instal totalisators on 
their racecourses and to-use them at every race meeting. 


To facilitate the collection of stamp duty in respect of betting, book- 
makers are required to use stamped’ tickets and to keep.a record of ‘credit: 
bets. During: the year ended: 80th June, 1940, the number of betting 
tickets issued to bookmakers was 19,366,000 and approximately 690,000: 
credit. bets. were recorded. The investments on totalisators during 1939- 
40 amounted to £1,908,066, and the tax was £102,508, 


Since 1st October, 1932, a tax has been levied on the bookmakers’ turn- 
over, ie, the total amount of bets made by backers with bookmakers. The 
rate was 1 per cent. until Ist January, 1938, when it was reduced to } per 
cent.; it was increased to + per cent. as from 4th. November, 1989, The 
amount collected during the -year ended 80th. June, 1940, was £80,441. 


A tax, 15 per cent. of gross revenue, has been levied since 1st January, 
1988, on clubs which.conduct greyhound racing in the metropolitan district. 
The tax amounted to £18,106 in-the year 1939-40. 


Particulars relating to taxes in connection with racing are shown in the 
chapter relating to Public Finance. 


Sratz Lotteries. 


, State lotteries are conducted in New South Wales, in terms of the State 
Lotteries Act, 1930, which was brought into operation by proclamation on. 
22nd June, 1931. The administration of the Act is entrusted to.a director, 
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and the lotteries are conducted on the cash-prize system. From the ‘proceeds 
of the sale of tickets:in each lottery a sum is apportioned for prizes and 
the balance is payable to Consolidated Revenue. The first lottery was: drawn 
on. 20th August, 1931. 


‘Particulars regarding the lotteries filled in each year to 30th June, 1940, 
are shown below :— 


Taste 175.—State Lotteries, 1982 to 1940. 


Lotteries Filled during each’Year. 
Year ended June. ‘Excess. of igi eral 
Number. Subscriptions. Prizes Subscriptions 
Allotted. over Prizes. 
£ £ £ & 
19382. nie 67 2,047,497 1,280,394 7675103 69,064 
1933... ant 78 2,100,000 1,315,710: 784,290 62,126 
19384. er 70 1,837,500 1,141,025 6963475 55,341 
1935... ane 68 1,785;000 1,108,400 676,600 50,497 
1936... aa? 73 1,916,250 1,189,900 726,350 51,162 
1937. wale 78 2,047,500 1,271,510 775,990 53,329 
19388... fins 85 2,231,250 1,385,500 845,750 53,592 
1939. jie 91 2,388,750 1,483,310 905,440 55,674 
1940, a 87 2,283,750 1,418,100 865,650 55,647 


‘Up to: 80th Fune, 1940, the number of lotteries filled was 697. -Subscrip- 
tions. to these amounted to £18,637,497, the prizes to. £11,593,849 and the 
‘excess of subscriptions over prizes was £7,043,648. Administrative ex- 
penses and preliminary charges, ‘such as salaries, office equipment and 
alterations to buildings amounted -to £506,432. Minor receipts were £237 
and the net amount credited to Consolidated Revenue Fund was £6,537,453, 


Taxation or Pustic EnrerraInMENTs. 
Entertainments Tax. 


The State Government imposed a tax on entertainments as from 1st 
January, 1930. Admissions are taxable if payments exceed 1s. 6d., at tha 
‘following rates (except admissions to certain race meetings. noted: below) :— 
Over 1s. 6d. and under Qs., tax 4d.; 2s. and over, tax 1d. for the first 2s. and 
id. for each additional 6d. 


The entertainments tax did not apply to admissions to tace meetings 

already subject to the racecourses admission tax (as described in the chap- 
‘ter Public Finance). At the end of the year 1937 the latter tax on admis- 
‘sions to horse racing in Sydney and Newcastle was repealed, and they 
became subject to the entertamments tax. The rate of tax on admissions 
‘to horse racing on metropolitan courses, the Neweastle racecourse, and 
admissions to other courses for which the charge is 9s. 4d. or over, is 2d. 
for every shilling, or part of a shilling, in excess of 1s.; and charges which 
do not exceed is, are exempt. 


Payments for admission to entertainments. made in the form of a lump 
sum, as a subscription to a club or association, or for a season ticket, are 
‘taxed on the amount of the lump sum. 
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Certain entertainments are exempt from the tax where the proceeds 
are wholly devoted to philanthropic, religious, charitable or educational 
purposes, also entertainments which are entirely in the nature of an 
athletic sport or game and the proceeds are wholly applied to the further- 
ance of athletic sports or games, and not for the profit of the individual 
members of the organisation conducting the entertainment. 

A classification of admissions taxable under the Entertainments Tax Act 
during the years 1980 to 1939 is shown below. The figures for the years 
1938 and 1939 are not comparable with those of earlier years by reason of 
the inclusion of admissions formerly taxable under the Racecourse Ad- 
mission Tax Act. 


Taste 176.—Entertainments Tax—Admissions and Collections, 
1930 to 1939. 


] 


Racing 
xcept Pictu {n, 
Year, Pie Ue Theatres, Shows, ee. Other. Total, 
Racing.) 
Taxable Admissions 

No. No. No. No. No. No, 
1930 tee «| 276,231 | 1,263,601 |11,388,188 920,513 975,903 |14,823,436 
1931 aps «| 173,830 | 1,027,900 | 7,931,410 816,623 748,563 |10,698,326 
1932 _ «| 163,103 955,621 | 6,731,163 666,935 868,957 | 9,385,779 
1933 “oe eee| 147,677 | 1,068,118 | 7,527,753 685,198 755,482 |10,184,298 
1934 aoe «..| 207,566 | 1,287,804 | 8,053,646 844,970 549,905 |10,943,891 
1935 oe «| 181,692 | 1,144,207 | 9,727,466 842,767 | 1,052,908 }12,949,040 
1936 wee «| 231,095 | 1,041,199 |11,254,910 | 1,057,812 | 1,554,825 |15,139,841 
1937 wae | 252,597 | 1,212,185 |12,329,523 | 1,121,626 | 1,490,773 |16,406,704 
1938* ... ...| 1,225,684 | 1,146,145 |13,432,611 | 1,327,138 | 1,728,842 |18,860,420 
19389* .--| 1,439,385 | 1,102,001 |13,757,586 | 1,124,407 | 1,711,615 |19,184,944 

Tax Collections, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1930 tee ke 7,750 14,071 62,185 6,804 7,378 98,188 
1931 as ies 4,244 9,687 38,584 4,528 4,490 61,533 
1932 ave ai 3,482 10,111 31,371 4,060 5,124 54,148 
1933 ars iss 3,930 9,825 32,069 4,042 4,482 64,348 
1934 eos 2 5,467 13,069 35,152 5,196 3,337 62,221 
1935 bag Por 5,906 11,592 45,877 6,115 6,896 76,386 
1936 oes whe 6,223 9,713 53,673 8,266 10,639 88,514 
1937 ies Sed 6,429 13,738 58,618 8,625 9,426 96,836 
1938* ....... 42,187 14,008 62,623 9,624 11,259 | 139,699 
1939* .,. ol 47,845 13,527 63,754 8,058 10,949 144,133 


* Inclusive of horse racing in Sydney and Newcastle. 


The entertainments tax on racing (except greyhound racing) amounted 
to £47,845 in 1939, and entertainments tax amounting to £2,285 was paid 
on 414,397 admissions to country greyhound meetings. In addition, 
approximately £18,600 was paid as racecourse admission tax on admissions 
to greyhound meetings in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, so 
that the total tax on admissions to racing was about £63,700. 


An analysis of the collections in each year, according to the charges for 
admission, as shown on page 195, indicates that taxable admissions are most 
numerous where the charge is less than 2s. The application of the enter- 
tainments tax to metropolitan and Newcastle race meetings in 1988 caused 
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a marked increase in taxable admissions at the higher charges. The 
majority of taxable admissions charged at 5s. or more are admissions ta’ 
race meetings. 


TasLE 177.—Entertainments Tax—Admissions According to Charges, ! 
1930 to 1989. 


Charges for Taxable Admissions (Entertainments Tax), 


Year, 
Over 1s. 6d. 
Over 2s. |Over 2s. 6d. Over 3s, 
See a 28, to 2s. 6d. to 88. to 5s, | Over 5s. Total. 
No. No, No. » No. No. No. No. 


1930 ...| 1,880,393 | 6,503,612 | 2,824,802 | 1,859,098 | 1,216,115 | 539,416 | 14,823,438 
1931...) 2,624,891 | 3,843,334 | 2,216,238 | 1,036,982 717,160 | 269,721 | 10,698,326 
1932 ...' 3,016,625 | 2,711,670 | 1,775,402 818,743 | 756,241 | 307,098 | 9,385,779 
1933 ...| 3,891,493 | 2,668,818 ; 2,000,953 762,434 548,820 | 311,710 | 10,184,228 
1934...) 4,224,871 | 2,725,332 | 1,937,914 915,832 729,345 | 410,597 | 10,943,89% 
1935 ...! 4,960,888 | 2,461,375 | 2,641,418 | 1,243,473 | 1,241,767 | 400,119 | 12,949,040 
1936...) 6,228,405 | 2,073,560 | 3,326,504 |.1,449,715 | 1,614,047 | 447,610 | 15,139,843 
1937... 6,831,264 | 2,123,161 | 3,743,123 | 1,477,399 | 1,656,393 | 575,364 | 16,406,704 
1938* ...| 7,865,363 | 2,045,818 | 4,085,435 | 1,672,822 | 2,212,884 |978,098 | 18,860,420 
1939* ...!8,110,399 | 1,822,135 | 4,170,975 | 1,793,443 | 2,282,517 | 955,475 | 19,134,944 


* Inclusive of horse racing in Sydney and Newcastle. 


Recunation or Liquor TRApE. 


The sale of intoxicating liquor is subject to regulation by the State Gov- 
ernment in terms of the Liquor Act of 1912 and subsequent amendments. 
The sale of intoxicating liquor except by persons holding a license is 
prohibited. Several kinds of licenses are granted, viz., publicans’, 
packet, Australian wine, club, booth or stand, and railway refreshment 
yoom, all of which authorise the sale of liquor in small quantities; and 
spirit merchant’s and brewer's for the sale in large quantities. 


The authority given by each of these licenses and the eonditions attached 
thereto are described in the 1928-29 issue of this Year Book. 


The licenses are issued by the Licensing Court in each district, except 
the railway refreshment room licenses, which are issued by executive 
authority. Three magistrates constitute the licensing courts and discharge 
the functions of the Licenses Reduction Board, which was authorised by 
an Act of 1919 to reduce the number of publicans’ and Australian wine 


licenses. 


The Board may reduce the number of publicans’ licenses in any electorate 
where the existing licenses exceed the “statutory number” prescribed by 
the Act, which is proportionate to the number of electors. The number of 
wine licenses in any electorate may be reduced by one-fourth of the number 
in existence on Ist January, 1928, and a greater reduction may be made 
where considered necessary in the public interest. 


The number of publicans’ licenses in existence on Ist January, 1920, was 
2,539, of which 2,085 were in fourteen electorates with more than the statu- 
tory number, and the maximum reduction which the Act authorised the 
Board to make was 483. The Australian wine licenses on the ist January, 
1923, numbered 441 of which 220 were in the metropolitan electorates, 
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- Subsequent: changes in the number of licenses .up'to-81st December, 1989,.. 
aye summarised. below :— 


Taste 178.—Liquor Licenses—Operations of Reduction Board. 


Licenses, Publicans, eaeealee 

Number at Ist January; 1920’ ... deg a as ate 2,539 441* 
Terminated by order of Board ... edt gine a «| 201 65 
surrender to Board... sea or w{ 199 15 
expiration of licenses, etc. , ... re aoe 72 16 

562.|——-—-.. 96 

New licenses granted ... _ Sera deals PY baa 60 3 

Number at 31st December, 1939 eas ae ‘ite aus 2,037 348 


* At Ist January, 1923, 


When: deprived of their hotel licenses the holders, owners, lessees,. ete., 
of the premises are entitled to compensation, as assessed by the Board, from. 
a fund obtained by. levies. on the. licensees. 


The licensee is paid as compensation for each year of the unexpired 
term of his tenancy (up to three years), the average annual net profit 
during the preceding ‘period of three years.. The. compensation paid to 
owners, lessees, etc., of lotel premises is based on. the amount 
by which the net return from the. premises over a period of three 
years is diminished by being deprived of a license. Appeals against ‘the 
determinations of the Board in. respect of the compensation awarded may 
be made to the Land and Valuation Court. 


In the case of wine licenses,.only the licensees are entitled to. compen 
sation. 


Compensation is paid from the Compensation. Fund formed from levies 
paid by licensees up to 81st December, 1926. The levy was. discontinued 
at that date because the credit balance of the fund was sufficient to meet 
claims for compensation and.costs of administration for a number of years. 
The receipts of the fund to 80th June, 1940, amounted to £1,612,783, in- 
cluding interest earnings (to 31st December, 1927) £115,606. The pay- 
ments were £1,304,412, mceluding, £882,160 as compensation, £172;252 for 
administration and £250,000 transferred to the Consolidated Revenue I'und 
of the State. The credit balance at 80th June, 1940, was £808,371, 


Up to the end of the year 1939-compensation had been awarded in respect 
of 490 publicans’ licenses terminated by order of the Board or by surrender 
thereto. The. amount, £818,380, was distributed as follows :—Licensees, 
£280,976; owners of premises, £524,479; and lessees, £12,925. Compensation 
to 78 wine licensees amounted: to £68,890, and. in two. cases. compensation 
was not awarded. 
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The ‘number of licenses for the. sale of intoxicating liquor issued: during 
Various. years. since: 1901 is shown below :— 


Tasre 179:—Liquor Licenses Issued, 1901 to 1939. 


Licenses, 1001, | 1911. | 1921. ) 1981, | 1936. | 1938, | 1989. 
Publicans’ ces wa | 3,161 | 2,775 | 2,488-{ 2,184-; 2,050 | 2,039 | 2,088 
Additional Bar re 48 118 153 263 257 287 304 
Permits to Supply Liquor with 
Meals—{6 p.m. to: 9 pm.)|  . aes ene 118 208 229 249 
Club... oa dealt sees 76 |. 78 83 84 84 84 
Railway Refreshment— 
General Tiger ove sas 22 24 29 59 45 43 43 
Wine ... * sas cea) Lae * * 14 ll li il 
Booth or Stand... eos | 1,787: | 1,829 | 2,837 ) 2,054 | 2,245 | 2,211 | 2,255 
Packet ... vos te ‘eos 20 24 13 6 4 4 4 
Australian Wine aoe oe 875 632 450: 360 351 348 | 348 
Spirit Merchants’ eae w| 226. 198, 244 | 241 229:! 230 228 
Brewers’, et re An 53. 39: | 17 6 7. 6: 6 


* Netiavailable. 


The annual fees payable for new licenses in respect of hotels, packets, and 
Australian wine are assessed by the Licensing Court, the maximum fees 
being £500, £20, and £50 respectively. Clubs pay £5 per annum for the first 
40 members and £1 for each additional forty. Spirit merchants pay £30 
in. the metropolitan district and £20:elsewhere. For renewals..of publicans’, 
packet, wine and club licenses the annual fees are assessed by. the Licenses 
Reduction Board according: to the amount. spent. by the licensees in. the 
purchase of liquor:during the preceding calendar year. The fee for 
renewal of a spirit merchant’s license. is assessed in a similar way, 


except that spirit merchants do not pay om the. liquor sold by them: 


to persons lieensed. to-sell liquor, and. they pay a minimum fee. of £30° in 
the. metropolitan district and £20. elsewhere. The. owner of the premises: 
is. liable for two-fifths of the license fee, but. if his. share exceeds one-third 
of the rent he may. obtain a refund of part or the whole of the.excess as. 
determined by the Board. 

The fees for licenses in respect of railway. refresliment rooms are assessed: 
at the same rate as those for publicans’ licenses, but the Railway Commis: 
sioners do not pay the fees assessed for those refreshment rooms for which 
Australian wine licenses only are issued. 

Brewers pay. £50 per annuin in the metropolitan district and £25 in 
other districts. For booth and stand licenses, which are temporary per- 
mits granted to licensed publicans for the sale of liquor at places of 
public amusement, the fee is £2 per day. For permits to supply hquor 
with meals between 6 p.m. to-9 pan, publicans pay on a sliding scale 
according to the amount of their license fee. 

The following statement shows the amount expended, ty licensees : in, 
the purchase of liquor in each year from 1923 :—. 


TaBie 180.—Purchases of Liquor by Licensees, 1928 to 1939 


r Purchases .by Purchases by ' Purchases by.{  y Purchases by 
Year. Licensees. Year. Licensees. Year, Licensees. Year. Licensees. 
£ & £ £ 


1923 8,372,124 | 1928 | 10,260,317 | 1933 6,128,185 | 1938 9,359,378 
1924 8,782,060 | 1929 | 10,410,456 | 1934. 6,701,668 | 1939 9,793,965 
1925 9,217,493 | 1930 7,717,587 | 1985: 7,311,350 
1926 9,736,678: | 1931 6,169,172 | 1936 7,802,496 
1927 }10,111,795, | 1932 | 6,064,659 | 1937 8,531,795. 
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The amount expended in each calendar year, as shown above, is the 
basis of the fees for the renewal of various classes of licenses as from 
ist July of the following year. The amount of fees assessed in recent 
years is shown below :— 


TaBLE 181.—Liquor Licenses—I"ees, 19385 to 1939. 


License: 1938, | 1935, | 1936, | 1937. 1938, 1939. 
£ £ £ £ £ & 
Fees assessed on pur- 
chases— 
Publicans’ oe 268,635} 297,947 | 326,213) 347,491 381,710 421,647 
Club see _ 3,132 3,274 3,609 3,776 3,716 4,000 
Rlwy. Refreshment 1,186 1,386 1,446 1,394 1,539 1,674 
Packet. oon 21 25 21 18 21 17 
Australian Wine ... 4,656 4,765 4,894) 4,929 4,968 4,868 
Spirit Merchants’ 7,749) 8,390 8,722) 9,640 10,200 10,473 
Other fees-— ; 
Brewers’ s+ ta 293 225 254 250 250 250 
Booth or Stand ... 4,611 5,225 5,326, 5,400 5,318 5,326 
Permits to supply 573) 724 827 980 1,059 1,288 
liquor with meals. 


Consumption of Intoxicants, 


The information in the following table was obtained from the Licenses 
Reduction Board to show the quantity of spirits, wines and beers purchased 
by holders of liquor licenses for retailing to the public, together with the 
quantity sold direct to the public by wholesale wine and spirit merchants. 
The figures may be taken as the consumption of intoxicating liquor by the 
public. It is difficult to estimate the expenditure by the public on intoxi- 
cating liquor because liquor is sold at varying prices not only in different 
localities, but in hotels in the same district and even in the different bars 
of the the same hotel. There is also the fact that the percentage of profit 
on bottle sales is less than that of bar sales. However, the figures shown 
in the table are published as a reasonably accurate estimate of the expen- 
diture by the public on intoxicating liquor. 


Taste 182.—Intoxicants—Consumption and Expenditure by Public, 
"1928 to 1939. 


Quantity Purchased by Licensecs. qa Hxpengi rue by 

Year. ill 

Beer, Wine. Spirits, Dots. || See 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. £ £a. de 

1928 ... aes +++] 28,993,000 1,496,107 1,260,854. 17,440,000 7 1 9 
1932 ... a «+.| 18,042,000 1,271,318 610,484 10,380,000 40 6 
1933 ... aay +».| 18,925,000 1,473,094 617,468 10,500,300 40 9 
1934 ... es «| 21,573,000 1,559,573 716,816 11,490,000 4 7 7 
1935... vee »..| 23,764,000 1,619,248 761,406 12,530,000 414 9 
1936 ... see »»-| 26,218,000 1,641,827 785,912 13,320,000 41910 
1937 ... oon «| 28,881,000 1,663,971 824,110 14,520,000 56 67 69 
1938 ... ee «| 34,249,000 1,622,560 848,099 15,870,000 516 8 
1989 ... ih ...{| 35,379,000 1,640,351 883,618 16,620,000 6 O11 


In the foregoing table the quantities of spirits are shown in liquid 
gallons, not proof gallons. Proof spirit means spirit of a strength equal 
to that of pure ethyl alcohol compounded with distilled water so that the 
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resultant mixture at a temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit has a specific 
gravity of 0.91976 as compared with that of distilled water at the same 
temperature. The standard strength of whisky, brandy, gin and rum may 
not be less than 35 degrees under proof, and spirits of the best quality are 
retailed usually at about 30.5 degrees under proof. Prior to 24th December, 
1930, the minimum strength of whisky and brandy was 25 degrees under 
proof, and in the retail trade it was sold usually at about 28.5 degrees 
under proof. 


Practically the whole of the beer and the wine consumed in the State 
is of Australian origin, and large quantities of the spirits are imported, 
but the proportion of Australian spirits tends to increase. Information 
as to the operation of breweries in New South Wales appears in the 
chapter “Factories” of this Year Book. 


Drunkenness. 


Persons apprehended by the police for drunkenness in public places may 
be charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. I+ is the practice to release 
such persons before trial if they deposit as bail an amount equal to the 
usual penalty imposed. If they do not appear for trial the deposits are 
forfeited, and further action is not taken. 


The following statement shows particulars of the cases of drunkenness 
and convictions in 1929, 1982 and the last five years :— 


TABLE 183.—Drunkenness—Cases and Convictions, 1929 to 1939. 


Particulars. 1929. 1932. 1935. 1936, 1937. 1938. 1939, 
Persons charged— 
Males... ... ...{ 31,321 | 19,682 ; 26,499 | 29,161 | 27,573 | 27,473 | 30,128 
Females ... ...| 2,498 2,133 1,951 2,222 2,099 2,137 2,344 
Total ... ...{ 33,819 | 21,815 | 28,450 | 31,383 | 29,672 | 29,610 | 32,472 
Discharged, Charge 
Withdrawn, etc. 683 305 627 1,086 2,021 2,429 67 
Convicted— 
After Trial ...| 21,099 | 15,721 | 16,632 | 16,982 | 17,418 | 16,965 | 17,293 
Bail Forfieted ...| | 12,037 5,789 | 11,191 | 18,315 | 10,233 | 10,216 | 15,112 
Total Convicted Males} 30,689] 19,415 | 25,959 | 28,186 | 25,768 | 25,400 | 30,066 


33 » Females} 2,447 2,095 1,864 2,111 1,883 1,781 2,339 


Total ... ...| 33,186 | 21,510 | 27,823 | 30,297 | 27,651 | 27,181 | 32,405 


Per 1,000 of Popula- 
tion—Charged...J 13°51 8-46 10°75 11:76 11-01 10°88 11°81 
Convicted | 13:24 8.34 10°52 11°36 10°26 9:99 11-79 


During the year 1939 the cases of drunkenness numbered 82,472, viz., 
30,128 males and 2,344 females. Only 67 cases were withdrawn or dis- 
charged, and the number of convictions, 32,405, represented 11.8 per 1,000 
of population—the highest ratio since 1929. It is a rule that cases of 
forfeiture of bail be counted as convictions but this has not been strictly 
observed in some years, notably in 1937 and 1988, when more than 2,000 
cases were classified as withdrawn and the number of convictions, as shown 
in the table, is understated. 
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In addition to charges of drunkenness, to which the foregoing table 
relates, 812 persons, including 6 females, were charged with driving a 
motor vehicle while under the influence of intoxicating liquor .or drug, 
and 696 males and 6 females were convicted. 


Treatment of Inebriates. 

An inebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor, 
or, in certain cases, a contributing cause, may be required to enter into 
recognisances for.a period of ‘not leas than twelve months, during which he 
‘must report periodically to the. police; or he may be placed in a State 
‘institution. 

For the care and treatment of inebriates other than those convicted of 
an offence, State institutions may be established under the control of the 
Inspector-General of Insane. Judges, police magistrates, and the Master- 
in-Lunacy may order that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that 
-he be ‘placed ‘in. a State or licensed institution, or under the care of an 
attendant controlled by the -Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a 
period not exceeding twelve months. Provision ig made also to enable 
an inebriate to enter voluntarily into recognisances to abstain. 

Inebriates are detained in some of the State Mental. Hospitals, and the 
‘number under the supervision of the Inspector-General of Mental Hos- 
pitals at 80th June, 1940, was 79, viz., 53 men and 26 women. The number 
admitted for the first time during the year was 98, including 25 women. 


Coxsumption or Topacco. 


Persons who sell tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes in New South Wales must 
obtain a license, for which an annual fee of 5s. is‘charged. The number of 
Heenses issued in 1939 was 23,139. The saleof tobacco to juveniles 
under the age of 16 years is prohibited. 

_ The quantity of tobaceo consumed in New South ‘Wales, as estimated at 
intervals since 1901, is shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 184.—Consumption of Tobacco, 1901 to 1940. 


Total Consumption (000 omitted). Per Head of Population. 
Year. 
Tobacco. | Cigars. Cigarettes. Total. Tobacco. | Cigars. Cigageten | ‘Total. 
cb. tb. lb. Ib. kb. Jb. Ih. Lb. 

1901 2,977 215 368 3,560 2138 15 ‘27 2°60 
1911 3,827 271 1,076 5,174 2°30 | 416 "65 oll 
1920-21 4,370 273 1,958 6,601 2°09 ‘13 “Ot 3:16 
1928-29 §,631 185 2,446 8,262 227 ‘07 “99 3°33 
1931-32 5,214 96 1,641 6) 951 2!03 O04 "Bd 271 
1935-36 5,767 121 (|. 1,990 7,878 217 05 “15 2°97 
1936-37 5,689 103 2,195 7,985 212 Ot 82, 2.:98 
1937-38 6,494 J10- | 2,414 9: 018 2°40 “OL "89 3°33 
1938-39 6,451 102 2,684 9,237 2°36 04 98 “3:38 
1939-40 6,398 93 2,592 9,083 2°31 03 “OL 3°28 


* Factory made, 


The quantity of tobacco. (including cigars and. cigarettes) consumed in 
1939-40 was 9,083,000 lb., and the average 3.3.1b. per:'head. The annual -con- 
sumption ‘per head declined by 27 per cent. during the four years ended 
30th June, 1933, but it regained pre-depression level in 1937-388. It was 
‘somewhat greater in the following year and slightly lower in 1939-40. 

The tobacco consumed in 1989-40 consisted of 8,986,000 lb. manufactured 
in Australia, principally from imported leaf, and 97,000 1b. manufactured 
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overseas. Almost all the ordinary tobacco, 97 per cent. of the cigars and 98 
per cent. of the cigarettes, were made in Australia, as compared with 95 
per cent., 46 per cent. and 97 per cent. respectively, in 1911. 

As regards the deseription. of tobacco used, the figures relating to 
cigarettes do not. include the tobacco made into cigarettes by the con- 
sumers themselves and recorded as ordinary tobacco. 


Licrnsks ror Various OccuPATIONS. 


Partly as a means of raising revenue and partly as a means of ensuring 
a certain amount of supervision over persons who follow callings which 
bring them into contact with the general public, or which are carried on 
under special conditions, licenses must be obtained by auctioneers, pawn- 
brokers, hawkers, pedlars, collectors, second-hand. dealers, fishermen, and 
persons who sell tobacco, conduct billiard and bagatelle tables, or engage in 
Sunday trading. The Pistol] License Act, 1997, prescribes the licensing 
of pistols; licenses may not be issued to persons under 18 years of age. 

Auctioneers’ licenses are divided.into two classes, viz, general and district, 
the annual fee for a general license being £15, and for each district 
license £2. General licenses.are available for all parts of the State. District 
licenses only cover the police district for which they are issued, and they 
are not issued for the Metropolitan district. Auctioneers’ licenses may not 
be granted to licensed pawnbrokers. Sales by auction are illegal after sunset 
or before sunrise, except that permission may be given for wool to be put up 
to sale or sold after sunset. Where provision has been made for reciprocity 
with New South Wales, auctioneers resident and licensed in other Aus- 
tralian States may obtain general licenses in New South Wales. 

For pawnbrokers’ licenses an annual fee of £10 is: payable. The hours 
for receiving pledges are limited, with. certain exceptions, to those between 
8 am. and 6 p.m:, but a restriction is not placed on the rate of interest 
eharged. 

The following table shows the principal licenses issued in the five years 
1985 to 1939 :— 


Taste 185.—Licenses for Various Occupations. 


Occupation, 1935. 1936, 1937. 1938, 1939, 

Auctioneers—General ... a 225 240 251 225 211 
District ... vel 1,488 1,494 3,489 1,430 1,350 

Billiard =... ve ae ish 405 375 B52 261 247 
Tobacco... ie ae s..| 21,458 21,466 | 22,255.) 22,563 | 23,139 
Pawnbrokers ‘a Ae wee 88 88 86. 78 81 
Hawkers and Pedlars wee vel 2,520 2,247 2,132 2,126 | 2,029 
Collectors ... ce wel 2,842 2,255 2,130 2,250. 2,422 
Second-hand Dealers me veel 1,888: 1,338 1,299 1,295 1,299 
Sunday Trading ... ves ve{ 11,875 11,750 | 12,847 | 12,819 | 12,730 
Fishermen ee fee w.| 98,172 3,171 2,541 2,762 | 2,636 
Fishing Boats... a w{ 1,808 1,948 1,641 | 1,807 | 1,777 
Oyster Vendors ... ee 332 456 408 347 482 
Pistol Licenses (ordinary), v.) 14,566, 14,531 | 12,475 | 11,704 | 12,163 
», (special), etc. ie te 282 270 433 448 472 
Pistol Dealers... Lats ons 67 57 57 50 49 


— 


A law was enacted in 1927 with the object of preventing the improper use 
of such drugs as opium, morphine, and cocaine. Registered medical prac- 
titioners, pharmacists, dentists, etc., are authorised generally to use the drugs 
in the conduct of their profession or business, but other persons must obtain 
a license to manufacture, distribute, or have possession of them. Particu- 
lars of these licenses are shown on page 142. 

*59151—C 
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ta STATUS OF WOMEN, 


In New South Wales women have the right to exercise the franchisa and 
sex does not disqualify any person from acting as member of the Legislative 
Assembly, as member of a council of any shire or municipality, as judge, 
magistrate, barrister, solicitor, or conveyancer, or as member of the Legis- 
lative Council, Many women have been appointed justices of the peace, 
and some have been admitted to the practice of the legal profession. They 
are eligible for all degrees at the University of Sydney, but are not usually 
‘ordained as ministers of religion, Women may not act on juries. 


The employment of married women in the teaching service of the State 
has been restricted by law since 1982, but they may be appointed to the 
service where there are special circumstances. 


About 16 per cent. of the members of registered trade wnions of em- 
ployees are women, though there are few unions composed entirely of 
women, The employment of women in factories and shops is regulated by 
the Factories and Shops Act which limits to five hours the employment of 
women without an interval for a meal, restricts the time they may be 
employed in excess of forty-four hours per week and between 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m., also the weight they may be allowed or required to lift, and prohibits 
the employment of girls under 18 years of age in certain dangerous occupa- 
tions. 


Rates of wages payable to women in terms of industrial awards and 
agreements are based on a separate living wage for women which as a 
general rule is about 54 per cent. of the living wage for men. Matters 
which may be determined by the industrial tribunals include claims that 
the same wage be paid to men and women performing the same work, or 
producing the same return of profit or value to their employer. 


, A legal age of marriage has not been defined, but the average age at 
which women marry is about 244 years. The consent of a parent or guaz- 
dian or in the absence of such consent, of a court or magistrate, is necessary 
to validate the marriage of minors. The wife of a British subject is deemed 
to be a British subject throughout Australia. Under the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1901, a married woman is capable of holding, acquiring, or 
disposing of any real or personal property as her separate property in the 
same manner as if she were a femme sole. Her property is not liable for 
her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any occupation apart from her 
husband’s are her own. A wife, however, has no legal share of her husband's 
income, nor in any property acquired by their joint efforts after marriage, 
but the husband is liable for all necessary expenses of his wife and children. 
In matters relating to the guardianship of children, the mother has. 
similar powers to those possessed by the father. 


RELIGION, 
In New South Wales there is no established church, and freedom of 
worship is accorded to all religious denominations. The number of 


adherents of the principal religions, as recorded at the census of 19338, is 
shown in the 1938-89 issue of the Year Book, 
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EDUCATION. 


In New South Wales there is a State system of national education which 
embraces primary, secondary, and technical education, and there are 
numerous private educational institutions, of which the majority are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the religious denominations. The University 
of Sydney is maintained partly by State endowment and partly by moneys 
derived from private sources. 


The Public Instruction Act of 1880, with its amendments, is the statu- 
tory basis of the State system. This system aims at making education 
secular, free and compulsory, each of these principles being enjoined by 
statute. The Act of 1880 provides that “the teaching shall be strictly 
non-sectarian, but the words ‘secular instruction’ shall be held to include 
general religious teaching as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical 
theology.” General religious instruction is given by teachers, and special 
religious instruction for limited periods, with the consent of parents, by 
visiting religious teachers. Education in State primary and secondary 
schools is free. 


Attendance at school is compulsory for children between the ages of 6 
and 14 years. The statutory period was 7 to 14 years between 1917 and 
1939 and it was extended in December, 1939, to include children at age 6 
years. It is being extended further by 4 months in each year 1941 to 
1943, and the period will be 6 to 15 years in 1948, 

Private schools are not endowed by the State, but with few exceptions 
are subject to State inspection. (See page 218.) They must be certified as 
efficient for the education of children of statuory school age, and the school 
examinations which mark the various stages of primary and secondary 
education are based on the curricula of the State system. 


The course in the primary schools supplies education of a general char- 
acter in such subjects as English, mathematics, nature knowledge, civics 
and morals, art and manual work. Beyond the primary stage, the courses 
diverge into super-primary and secondary education. The former is of a 
pre-vocational type combining general education with practical subjects 
suitable for pupils who intend to enter industrial occupations or, in the case 
of girls, to engage in domestic duties. , 


The full course of secondary education extends over five years and 
prepares pupils for admission to. the professions and to the University or 
other institutions providing tertiary education, 


Preparatory education for commercial pursuits is provided at commercial 
schools and at secondary schools where economics, shorthand and business 
principles and practice are included in the curriculum. At the University 
there are degree courses in economics, and diploma courses in commerce 
and public administration. 


Industrial training, commenced in the form of manual training in the 
primary course, may be continued at super-primary or day continuation 
schools, and at the trade schools and technical colleges. Training in 
domestic subjects is a feature of the schools for girls, advanced courses 
being provided at the schools under the technical system. At the University 
there is a degree course in domestic science. 
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Special attention is directed towards education in subjects pertaining to 
rural industries. Courses in agricultural science and practice and allied 
subjects are given at district rural schools, agricultural high schools and 
certain other schools. Advanced training in agriculture, dairying, ete., 
ja provided for farmers and students at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College and at experiment: farms in various districts administered by 
the Department of Agriculture. “The final stages of education for rural 
pursuits are reached at the University, where there are degree courses in 
agriculture and veterinary science. 

Afforestation work is done by schools where areas are reserved for the 
purpose of enabling the pupils to study scientific forestry and sylviculture. 

A vocational guidance bureau, established in the first imstance as part 
of the State system of education, is administered by the Department of 
Labour and Industry in the juvenile employment section of the State 
Labour Exchanges. 

A school medical service is maintained by the State for the benefit 
of children attending both State and private schools, as described in the 
chapter “Social Condition” of this Year Book. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE State Sckhoor Syste. 


The State system of education is subject to central guidance and con- 
trol. It is administered by a responsible Minister of the Crown, through 
a permanent Director of Education, who has the assistance of the Advis- 
ory Council on Education and other advisory bodies, 


The State school teachers are for the most part full-time employees, 
and are classified in the Educational division of the Public Service of 
New South Wales. The State is divided into school districts and an 
inspector supervises the schools and teachers in each district. 


The Advisory Council on Education, 


The Advisory Council on Education with statutory authority in terms 
of the Public Instruction and University (Amendment) Act, 1936, reports 
on sttch matters connected with public education as may be referred to it 
by the Minister for Education and. advises him on matters connected with 
public education in the State. Whe Council consists of the following 
members :—The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Syduey, the members 
of the Board of Secondary Sehool Studies, one representative of each 
Technical Education Advisory Council, the President of the New South 
Wales Public School Teachers’ Federation, the Director of the State 
Conservatorium of Music, the Apprenticeship Commissioner, and ten 
members appointed by the Governor, of whom two represent trade unions 
of employees and one Roman Catholic schools. 


Board of Secondary School Studies. 


The Board of Secondary School Studies adwises the Minister for Edu- 
cation on matters concerning secondary education, such as the courses of 
study and the conduct of examinations upon the completion of secondary 
courses. The Board may appoint special committees to advise regarding 
the course of study in individual subjects, and may exercise such other 
powers, functions and- duties as:may-be prescribed by regulations. 

The Board is composed of five members nominated by the University 
of Sydney; the Director of Edueation, the Chief Inspector and Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Schools, the Superintendent of Technical Edueation; 
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the Principal of the Sydney Teachers’ College; one principal teacher of 
secondary schools (other than Roman Catholie Schools) registered under 
the Bursary Endowment Act; one representative of Roman Catholic 
secondary schools similarly registered; and one headmaster and ote head- 
mistress of the State secondary schools. The Ditector of Education acts 
as chairman and the Chief Inspector of Schools as deputy-chairman. 


Parents and Oitizens’ Associations. 

Parents and citizens’ associations and kindred bodies have been organ- 
ised in connection with State schools with the object of promoting the 
interests of local schools and the welfare of the pupils and providing 
school equipment. They assist the teaching staff in public functions and 
in other matters associated with the school, and report when required upon 
matters such as additions to school buildings, ‘and help in arranging for 
the conveyance of children attending school. The associations do not 
exercise authority over the staff or the management of the school. 

District councils, composed of two representatives of each parents -and 
citizens’ association within the district, may be formed in jproclaitned 
areas. They advise the Minister on certain school matters and assist in 
raising funds-for the establishment of scholarships in State schools, and in 
the founding of central libraries, etc. 


Other Advisory Bodies in New South Wales. 


Other advisory bodies are the Central Advisory Committee and the 
School Broadcasts Advisory Council. The Central Advisory Committee. 
co-operates with teachers in connection with. the guidance of pupils. into. 
suitable branches of employment. It includes representatives of the .De-- 
partments of Education: and Labour and Industry, the Chamber of Com-. 
merce, the Chamber of Maniifactures, and parents. 


The School Broadcasts Advisory Council is composed of representa- 
tives of the Broadcasting Commission, the Department of Education, the 
University Extension Board, and of other educational bodies. | Commit- 
tees of the Council organise appropriate adult education and school broad- 
casts. Programmes relating to subjects within the school curricula are. 
prepared for each school texm. 


The Australian Education Counetl. 


The Australian Education Council is composed of the Ministers of Educa-- 
tion of the various Australian States and has the power to co-opt the services 
of other Ministers if necessary, particularly the Ministers associated with 
the Department of Labour and Industry. 


The Council is concerned with such matters as the development of 
education in Australia in co-ordination with eniployment and -social wel- 
fare and the organisation of technical education with due regard to the 
requirements and absorptive capacity of industry. 


There: is associated with the Council a Standing Committee on Edu- 
cation composed of the Permanent Heads of the State Departments of 
Education and the Superintertdents of ‘Technical Education, The 
functions of the Committee are to veport upon matters referred to it by 
the Council, to act as advisory body to ‘the Commoiwealth and State 
Governments and to co-operate with the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and other bodies in research into the requirements of 
industry. : 
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Census REcorDS—ScHOOLING. 


The following statement shows the persons receiving instruction at 
school, university, or home at the date of each census, 1901 to 1933 :— 


Tasiu 186.—Schooling—Census Records, 1901 to 1933, 


1933. 
Receiving Instruction at— 1901. 1911. 1921, 
Males, | Females.{ Total. 
State School .., cae ...| 198,019 | 205,769 | 291,365 |188,200 | 169,914 | 358,114 
Private School ... aes «| 69,847 } 59,203 | 77,553 |} 47,023 | 52,107 | 99,130 
University or ies ae 310 933 2,934 | 2,307 783 3,090 
Home... oes ded vt 16,520 | 10,147 | 13,181 6,581 6,858 | 13,439 
School not Stated or «| 8,857 9,903 | 33,574 * * * 
Total vie ...| 298,058 | 285,955 | 418,607 | 244,111 | 229,662 | 473,773 
Proportion per cent. of Popula- 
tion receiving Instruction ... 21:6 74 19-8 18-5 17:9 182 


* No figures are avatlable under the heading “School not stated,’’ any such persons having been 
inoluded with those ‘‘ Not at School.” 


In 1933 about 75 per cent. of the pupils were receiving instruction at 
State schools, 21 per cent. at private schools, and nearly 3 per cent. at 
home. Students at the University represented .7 per cent. 


ScHooLs AND Tracuine Starrs. 


The following table shows the total number of public and private schools 
in operation at the end of various years since 1901, and the aggregate 
teaching staff in each group of schools, The figures in this table, and in 
the subsequent tables relating to public and private schools, include second- 
ary schools, but are exclusive of evening continuation schools, technical 
colleges and trade schools, free kindergarten and other schools maintained 
by charitable organisations, shorthand and business colleges, etc. 


TaBLe 187.—Schools and Teaching Staffs, 1901 to 1939. 


Schools. Teaching Staffs. 
s In Public Schools, * In Private Schools, 
car, 
Public, Private.} Total, al 
Men, | Women.| Total, || Men. | Women.| Total. 


1901 2,741 | 890 | 3,631 || 2,829 | 2,318 | 5,147 | 337 | 2,303 | 2,640} 7,787 
1911 3,107 | 757 | 3,864 |} 3,165 | 3,034 | 6,199 || 366 | 2,262 | 2,628 | 8,927 
1921, 3,170 | 677 | 3,847 || 3,554 } 5,118 | 8,672 | 465 | 2,463 | 2,928 | 11,600 
1929 3,104 | 726 | 3,830 |} 4,624 | 6,368 /10,992 || 639 | 2,780 | 8,419 | 14,411 
1931 3,195 | 733 | 3,928 || 4,040 } 6,641 |11,681 || 630 | 2,863 | 3,498 | 15,074 
1936 3,416 | 745 | 4,161 |) 5,596 | 6,068 [11,664 || 694 | 2,846 | 3,540 | 15,204 
1937 3,373 | 750 | 4,123 || 5,673 | 5,965 11,638 || 762 | 2,966 | 8,731 | 15,369 
1938 3,283 | 746 | 4,029 || 5,734 | 6,934 |11,668 | 790 | 2,955 | 3,745 | 15,418 
1939 3,251 | 735 | 3,986 || 5,922 | 5,738 |11,660 | 827 | 3,095 | 3,922 | 15,582 


* Including subsidised schools. 

The number of teachers in public schoools, as shown above, is exclusive 
of students in training, viz., 1,387 in 1939, of whom 597 were men. In 
the case of private schools, visiting or part-time teachers, viz., 331 men 
and 1,043 women in 1939, are excluded, because some of them attended more 
than one school and were included in more than one return. 
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Tie men employed as teachers in the State schools outnumbered the 
women until 1912. Then the relative proportions were reversed, and in 
1931 the women teachers numbered 1,701 more than the men. In subse- 
quent years measures were taken which resulted in the employment of a 
greater proportion of men in the State teaching service, and in 1989 the 
number of men teachers was greater by 184 than the number of women. 
If teachers in subsidised schools (90 men and 484 women) be excluded 
the numbers in 1939 were 5,832 men and 5,254 women, the men out- 
numbering the women by 578. 


In the private schools the proportion of men teachers has always been 
small, and in 1989 it was approximately 21 per cent. of the full-time 
teaching staff, : 


Scxsoon Purizs. 


A comparative review of the enrolment of children at public and private 
schools is restricted to the last term in each year, as the figures in regard 
to private schools in the earlier years are available for that term only, 
The following statement shows the enrolment during the December term: 
at all schools and colleges in the State, primary and secondary, other than 
evening continuation, charitable, and free kindergarten schools and tech~- 
nical, trade, and business schools and colleges. The numbers of pupils so. 
excluded in 1989 were—evening continuation, about 3,500; schools for 
deaf mutes, etc., 275; private charitable, 1,459; free kindergarten, 1,129; 
technical colleges and trade schools, 37,264; and business colleges and. 
shorthand schools with an average enrolment of 7,100, 


4 


TaBLE 188.—Pupils at Public and Private Schools, 1901 to 1939. 


Public Schools.t Private Schools, Public and Private Schools, 


Year. i 
Buys, Girls, Total. Boys. Girls, Total. Boys. Girls. Total, 


1901 | 110,971 | 99,617 | 210,588 | 27,163 | 33,674 | 60,837 | 138,134 | 133,291 | 271,425 
1911 | 116,317 | 105,493 | 221,810 | 26,962 | 34,588 | 61,550 | 148,279 | 140,081 | 283,360 
1921 | 163,698 | 151,529 | 315,228 | 35,903 | 42,557 | 78,460 | 199,602 | 194,086 } 393,688 
1929 | 193,872 | 177,458 | 871,330 | 42,024 | 48,564 | 90,588 | 235,896 | 226,022] 461,918 
1931 | 202,873 | 185,008 | 387,881 | 42,982 | 49,303 | 92,285 | 245,855 | 234,311} 480,166 
1936 | 196,591 | 181,124 | 377,715 | 47,309 | 51,764 | 99,078 | 243,900 | 232,888 | 476,788 
1937 | 193,080 | 177,142 | 370,222 | 47,741 | 51,724 | 99,465 | 240,821 | 228,866 | 469,687 
1938 | 191,390 | 175,662 | 367,052 | 48,640 | 52,080 |100,720 | 240,030 | 227,742} 467,772 
1939 | 189,627 | 173,507 | 363,134 | 48,078 | 51,568 | 99,646 | 237,705 | 225,075 | 462,780 


+ Including subsidised schools, 


The total enrolment of pupils in public and private schools reached the 
maximum 480,166 in 1931. The number fluctuated between 478,000 and 
469,000 during the period 1982 to 1987, and declined to 462,780 in 1939. 


An analysis of the records of births and deaths in New South Wales 
reveals that the decline is due to a diminution in the number of births 
which has not been offset by the improvement in the death rate amongst 
children nor by immigration. The number of children born in the State 
who, if surviving, would be between the ages of 7 and 14, less deaths before 
attaining the latter age, was 800,400 in 1921. It increased to 336,800 during 
the next ten years and to 847,700 between 1931 and 1935. Then it began 
to decline by successive steps of 2,400, 1,000, 4,500, and 8,000, so that the 
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number in 1939 was 331,700. For some years from 1939 the annual re- 
duction in the number of children in this age group will be large unless 
the decline in births is offset by immigration, for which no allowance has 
been made in the foregoing figures. By an amending law which commenced 
in December, 1939, children aged 6 years are required to attend school; 
enrolment in past years has tneluded a large proportion of children in 
this group. 


In the public schools there are more boys than girls, the proportions 
being boys over 52 per cent. and girls nearly 48 per cent, In the private 
schools girls are in the majority, representing approximately 52 per cent. 
of the enrolment. 


The proportion of children enrolled in public schools increased from 78.8 
per cent. of the total enrolment in 1911 to 80.1 per cent. in 1921 and to 
80.8 per cent. in 1931. Subsequently the ratio declined slowly and it was 
“72.5 wer cent. in 1988 and 1989. Considering only the children for whom 
education was compulsory the proportion enrolled in State schools was 
84.1 per cent, in 1921 and 80.4 per cent, in 19389, 


The following table shows the relative enrolments at public and private 
‘schools, for all ages, according to figures in the foregoing table, and at ages 
“T to 14. (see Table 191) :— 


Tape 189—Public and Private Schools—-Proportionate Enrolment, 
L, ; 1921 to 1939. 


Total Enrolment, All Ages. eee ius 7and 
Year. i ; opie 
Public Schools, Private Schools. | Public Schools. Private Schools, 

per cent, por cent. percent, per cent, 
‘1921 one ee ive 80-1 19-9 82-1 17-9 
“4929 or wnt 80-4 19:6. 82:4 17-6 
“1931 tag axes ‘ci 80-8 19-2 82-5 175 
“1936... ive one 79:2 20:8 8)-2 18:8 
“1987 ie oe 78:8 21-2 80:8 19-2 
1938 tee ms 78:5 21:5 80°4 19°6 
1939.0. 6g Ae 78:5 21-5 80-4 19-6 


i Quinpren Recervine Epucation. 

Tt is probable that a considerable number of children between the ages 
of 7 and 14 years, when education was compulsory, were not enrolled in 
schools for the whole of those years, although they may have attended school 
for most of the statutory period. The children not enrolled in schools in- 
clude those receiving instruction at home (numbering 13,439 at the Census 
of 1983),.those exempt from further attendance for special reasons on attain- 
ing the age of 18 years, and those who are inaccessible to schools or who 
are mentally or physically deficient. The institution of a system of teaching 
isolated pupils by correspondence, the provision of facilities for conveyance, 
‘and. subsidies for teachers of small rural schools, tend to reduce the number 
of children. not otherwise reached by the education. system. 


‘Tt has been estimated that the average weekly enrolment at State and 
private schools; represents more than-90 per cent. of the children “requiring 
education,” ae. the children of statutory school age and those of other ages 
‘enrolled. F 
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The following comparison indicates the degree of regularity of attendance 
among children enrolled at State and private schools:— 


Taste 190.—Publie and Private Schools—Attendances of Scholars, 
1911 to 1939, ; 


Public Schools, Private Schools, 
Year. Average Average Ratio of At- Average Average Ratio of, 
Weekly Daily tendance to Weekly Daily Attendance to 
Enrolment, Attendance. Enrolment, | Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment, 
per cent. per cent. 
1911 203,385 160,776 719-0 * 52,122 *: 

1921 292,264 248,605 85-1 74,206 64,172 86-4 
1929 346,644 298,743 86:1 84,827 76,178 898 
1931 366,378 322,816 88-1 87,190 718,435 90-0 
1936 353,870 310,450 87:7 94,409 83,210 88-1 
19387 350,054 307,157 87°7 94,200 84,734 89:9 
1938 344,243 300,768 874 95,464 84,726 88'7 
1939 341,605 294,628 86:2 96,405 83,843 87-0 


* Not available. 


The proportion of attendance to enrolment signifies that on the average. 
children attend less than’ four and a half days in a school week of five days. 
The ratio of attendance in 1939 was lower than in 1931. 

The attendance of children at school is affected adversely by infectious 
and contagious diseases, and-—particularly in country districts where trans- 
port facilities are lacking—by inclement weather. The attendance of boys 
is slightly more regular than that of girls. 


Aq Distkipution or Purits. 

The following table shows the age distribution of pupils enrolled during 
1921, 1929 and later years. The figures represent the gross enrolment during: 
December term at primary and secondary schools, omitting those enumerated. 
on page 207, 


TasLe 191.—Age Distribution of Pupils, 1921 to 1989. 


Public Schools, Private Schools, 
f 7 years rani 7 years Sih 
Year ee and ate enn Total. Mader 2 and = y bi Total. 
years. | under 14, over, years. under 14, | 824 over. 


1921 | 41,938 | 246,136 | 27,154 | 315,228 | 12,622 | 653,664 | 12,174 | 78,460: 
1929 | 52,943 | 282,517 | 35,870 | 371,380 | 15,483 | 60,441 | 14,664 | 90,588. 
1931 | 53,120 | 288,730 | 46,081 | 387,881 | 15,835 | 61,895 | 15,575 | 92,285. 
1936 | 54,098 | 286,526 | 37,092 | 377,715 | 16,889 | 66,387 | 15,797 | 99,073. 
1937 | 58,118 | 280,309 | 36,795 | 870,222. | 16,775 | 66,778 | 15,917 | 99,465) 
1938 | 50,865 | 278,080 | 38,117 | 867,052.| 16,376 | 67,687 | 16,657 | 100,720 

1939 | 50,805 | 271,519 | 40,810 363,134 | 15,945 | 66,353 | 17,848 | 99,646 


In 1939 there were enrolled 66,750 children below statutory school age, 
viz., 88,726 boys and 38,025 girls; and 58,158 were 14 years of age or over, 
of whom 31,948 were boys and 26,215 girls. 


There was a marked increase in the enrolment of children over school age 
in public schools during the period 1929 to 1931, viz., from 35,870 to 46,0381. 
This was vrobably due to lack of employment, youths remaining at schoal 


Church of England... : 54,977 | 62,731 
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while awaiting placement. As economic conditions improved, the enrolment 
in this group declined to 87,520 in 1934, then slowly to 36,795 in 1987, 
There were increases of 1,322 in 1938, and 2,693 in 1939, when the enrol- 
ment was 40,810. 


At private schools there was an increase in this group from 14,664 in 
1929 to 15,575 in 1931, a decrease to 14,014 in 1984, then an upward move- 
ment to 17,848 in 1989, the highest yet recorded. The increase in the 
number of pupils at the older ages is in part a result of an increase in the 
number of births in 1920 and following years as compared with the 
number in the years 1915 to 1919. 


The number of children under 7 years of age enrolled in public schools 
during the last ten years was lowest in 1982. Then it increased to 54,437 
in 1935. During the following years there was a decline, and the enrolment 
in 1988 and 1989 was only 1,200 greater than in 1982. The number in 
private schools remained fairly steady at about 16,500 from 1932 to 1938, 
then declined below 16,000 in 1989. 


Details as to the ages of children in the various classes at State schools 
are published annually in the report of the Minister for Education. 


Retigious Instruction 1n Stats ScHOOLs, 


The Publie Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instruction 
‘may be given in State schools by visiting ministers and teachers of religious 
tbodies for a maximum period of one hour in each school day, and the 
«following table indicates the number of lessons in special religious instruc- 
‘tion given in public schools during the past five years. 


he 


Taspie 192,—Religious Instruction in Public Schools, 1935 to 1939. 


Number of Lessons. 


Denomination. 


1935, | 1936. | 1937, | 1038, | 1939. 


62,103 | 64,961 | 63,199 


Roman Catholic 8,617 17,544 17,949 20,450 22,655 


“Presbyterian 19,308 22,524 22,825 24,346 25,481 
Methodist sis 24,120 28,551 27,494 29,581 30,609 
«Other Denominations .., 16,904 18, 855 17,495 19,828 19,955 

Total 122,926 | 150,205 147, 866 159, 166 163, 299 
i Reicions or Pupits. 


Particulars of the religion of each child attending a State school are 
‘obtained upon enrolment, but such information is not available regarding 
pupils of private schools. Any analysis of the religions of school pupils is 
restricted, therefore, to a comparison of the number of children of each 
denomination enrolled at public schools, and the number of children 
‘Grrespective of religion) attending schools conducted under the auspices of 
the various religious denominations, 


Such a comparative review of the aggregate enrolment in primary and 
secondary schools (omitting those enumerated in the paragraph above 
Table 188) during the December term of various years is given below. The 
figures, being on the same basis of comparison for each year, illustrate the 
progress of each main type of denominational school during the period :— 
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Tasie 193.—Religions of Scholars, 1901 to 1939. 
| Public Schools— Children in Private Schoo]s— 
Denomination of Children Enrolled. Denomination of Schools, 
Year. iieah 
Church of | R Presby- : Mrch | P Und - 
Sharan | Gamat, | HESax” faotnoais) otner. | ak || Guha, [Paden Oth. 
1901 | 109,876 | 31,054 | 23,51) | 24,971 | 21,176 | 3,966 | 41,486 | 13,546 1,839 
1911 | 118,794 | 31,044 | 26,347 | 30,595 | 15,030 | 3,297 | 46,097 |-10,141 2,015 
1921 | 176,998 | 35,532 | 37,497 | 44,210 | 20,991 | 5,265 | 63,060 | 8,131 2,004 
1929 | 210,286 | 39,614 | 47,232 | 49,447 | 24,751 | 6,097 | 73,846 | 7,521 3,124 
1931 | 218,383 | 42,590 | 49,200 | 51,244 | 26,514 | 5,335 | 78,267 | 6,104 2,579 
1936 | 213,216 | 41,202 | 47,043 | 49,205 | 26,959 | 5,159 | 84,095 | 6,303 3,516 
1937 | 209,237 | 40,367 | 46,178 | 48,619 | 25,821 | 5,532 | 88,929 | 6,209 3,795 
1938 | 207,905 | 40,372 | 45,228 | 47,901 | 25,651 | 5,507 | 84,856 | 6,347 4,010 
1939 | 205,633 | 40,288 | 44,872 | 46,895 | 26,446 | 5,337 | 84,317 | 6,019 3,973 


Proportion Per Cent. of Total Number of Pupils Enrolled in all Schools. 


1901 40°5 14 87 9:2 78 1:5 15'3 5:0 0°6 
1911 419 10°9 9:3 10°8 5:3 12 16°3 3°6 07 
1921 45:0 9-0 95 11:2 5°3 14 16:0 21 06 
1929 455 86 10*2 10°7 BE a 13 16°0 1:6 07 
1931 455 8-9 10-2 10°7 55 Tl 16:3 12 0-5 
1936 44:7 8°6 9:9 103 5:7 id 77 13 0-7 
1937 445 86 9°8 104 5:5 1:2 179 1:3 0'8. 
1938 44-4 86 9-7 10:2 55 1:2 18-1 14 0's 
1939 44°5 8:7 97 10°1 65 11 18:2 1:8 OU 


Of the total enrolment in State schools, children of the Church of England* 
constituted 56.1 per cent. in 1921, and 56.6 per cent. im 1939. Children 
of the Roman Catholic faith attending State schools represented 11.3 per - 
cent. in 1921 and 11.1 per cent. in 1939. Of the total enrolment in private . 
schools, children attending Roman Catholic schools constituted 80.4 per 
cent. in 1921, 81.5 per cent. in 1929, and 84.6 per cent. in 1939. 


Sonoon Savrnos Banks. 


A system of school savings banks in connection with State schools wag’ 
commenced in the year 1887 with the object of inculeating principles of 
thrift amongst the children. The system was extended later to private 
schools. ‘Deposits are received by the teachers, and an account for each 
depositor is opened at the local branch or agency of the savings bank. 


At 30th June, 1939, there were 2,847 school savings banks with 193,274 
depositors, and in June, 1940, there were 2,856 banks and 179,377 depositors. 


Deposits during 1939-40 amounted to £166,984 and withdrawals to 
£195,922; £4,283 was added as interest, and the balance to credit’ of 
accounts at 80th June was £314,717 in 1989 and £290,012 in 1940, 


i 
| 
{ 
i 
“f 
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Stare: SCHOOLS. 


The following table affords a comparison between. the. numbers of the 
various types of State schools in operation at the end of 1881, the first 
full year in which the Department of Education was under ministerial 
control and the numbers open at later periods :— 


Taste 194.—Classification of, State Schools, 


Schools at end of year. 


Type.of School, nt 
: 1881. . 1001, 1921, 1931, 1938, | 1939, 
Primary Schools— | 
Public (a) sae wae «.{ 1,009. | 1,878 2,023,. | 2,032 1,988 1,949. 
Provisional... See viel, 227 398 477 599. 642 664 
Half-time sae tee eve 83* 414. 90 38 22 14. 
House-to-house and Travel- 
ling .., ea waa see ane 17 3 1 1 1 
‘Correspondence. owe rn res ons. 4 1 1 1 
Subsidised ... ie Pee a ize 546 486 614 574, 
Evening, he _ ois 33 34 aie ne ie _ 
Total—Primary | 1,852 |72,74. | 3,143 | 3,187 | 33238 | 3,203: 
Secondary Schools— 
High ... dea oie oes oes 4 27 38 745. $48: 
Intermediate High ... a vee ove 25 Bib 48 44. 
District aa oes oe au ote 13 6 5 5 
Continuation Schools—- 
Commercial... a Mnf asi ms 15 16 16, 15 
Junior Technical aa oat tae ‘in 26 32 25 25 
Domestic wae wou oes se bes 46. 53 36. 36, 
Evening - nae wo as 334 28 46 45 34 34: 
Rural Schools... ake bee ste an wee 14 15 15 
Composite oe wa ai 58. 113. B7 461 444 472 
Total—Secondary and 
Continuation Schools 58 7 255 719 | ° 668 694 
* Includes Third-time Schools. + Excludes one annex in 1938 and 1939. 


(@) Includes Schools of Reformatory and Industrial Institutions. 


The number of individual schools at the end of 1939. was 8,285, which is 
Jess than the foregoing figures indicate, owing to the fact thas many 
secondary schools are conducted in conjunction with primary sehools. 

It is the policy of the State educational authorities, to meet as far as 
practicable the demand for post primary education. For this purpose com- 
posite courses have been arranged in a number of primary schools, and 
secondary courses are conducted by the correspondence school. The 
fizures in the table are exelusive of a number of small country schools 
where, by means of lesson sheets and with the assistance of the teacher, 
‘pupils may secure a year’s course of super-primary instruction. 


Central. Schools and. Boarding Allowances. 

Small schools are not established where it is convenient to arrange for 
the daily conveyance of the pupils to a central school. In such cases the 
teachers and parents and citizens’ associations make arrangements for the 
transport of the children, and the cost of conveyance is defrayed by the 
Department. 

Subsidies are paid under certain conditions as an aid towards boarding 
children with relations or friends. in a township. for the purpose of 
attending a central. school. The. amount: expended: for conveyance and 
boarding allowances during: 19389 was £24,869. 
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State Primary Schools. 

Primary’ work im its: various. stages is undertaken in State schools 
classified broadly into three: groups,—(a) Primary schools in more or less 
populous centres; (b) schools in isolated and sparsely-settled districts, viz.. 

provisional, half-time, subsidised schools, and one travelling school, and 
(¢) a correspondence. school instructing children so isolated as to be unable 
to attend school. 


A. public school may be established in any locality where the attendance 
of twenty children. is assured. In. most schools boys and girls are taught 
together, but, schools: with an average attendance of 360 pupils are divided 
into two departments, and those with an attendance exceeding 600 into 
three departments, viz., boys, girls, and infants, 


The infants’ course extends over a period of two years. The primary 
course is usually completed when the pupil is about 124 years of age. 


Provisional schoois are maintained where there is an average attendance 
of ten pupils and where doubt exists as to the permanence. of the. settle- 
ment. At the end of 1989 there were 664 such sehools. in. operation, with 
‘an enrolment of 11,686, 


Half-time schools are established where a number of children sufficient 
to maintain a minimum attendance of ten pupils can be collected in two 
groups, not more than 10 miles apart. One teacher divides his time 
between the two groups, so arranging that home-work and preparatory 
study shall occupy the time of each pupil in-his absence from either school. 


There were 14 half-time schools at the end of 1939, and the number of 
pupils enrolled was 148. The course of instruction in provisional and 
half-time schools follows the course of full-time schools. 

There is one travelling school which visits localities where families. are 
so isolated that they cannot combine readily for the education of the 
children. The teacher is provided with a vehicle to carry school requisites, 
and a tent, in which to teach for a week at a time at each centre in his 

| circuit. Formerly there were more travelling schools, but in recent years 

is teaching by correspondence has been developed as. a more. satisfactory 
| method: of educating children in isolated localities. 


Subsidised Schools. 


Subsidised: schools are formed in sparsely populated districts so far 
removed from any public school that attendance is impracticable, if there 
is a single family with at least three children of school age or.two or more 
families combine to. engage a teacher; 

The teacher is selected with the approval of the Department of Education, 
and receives an annual subsidy in addition to the remuneration paid by 
the. parents.. In; the. eastern portion of the State the subsidy is at a 
minimum rate of £380 per annum, increasing according to the average 
monthly attendance to a maximum of £110 per annum. FElsewhere the 
minimuny rate is £38: and. the maximum £120 per annum. 


The course in the subsidised schools. is. as..far.as practicable the same as 
in the. primary: schools}. and-a.post-primary course may be given by means 
of leaflets. issued! by the: correspondence.-school.. The. schools. .are-subject. to 
inspection by the State school inspectors: The number of. subsidised 
schools:in 1989: .was:574 with an enrolment. of 4,240. and average. attendance 


3,791. 
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Correspondence School. 


The Correspondence School with 157 teachers is located in Sydney for 
teaching children residing in various parts of the State who are unable to 
attend school. 

The primary course is followed, and super-primary instruction to the 
intermediate standard is given in such subjects as English, history, 
geography, mathematics, art, business principles, book-keeping, French and 
Yatin. Pupils are not admitted to the school until they reach the age of 
six years. The enrolment in 1939 was 7,318 primary and 714 secondary 
pupils. In addition to teaching these children, leaflets were issued for 
primary education to subsidised schools and for post-primary education 
to small country schools, 

Tiducational talks are broadcast each week from the Correspondence 
School, 


There is reciprocity between the Correspondence School and the Sydney 
Technical College in regard to teaching certain secondary and technical 
subjects by correspondence. In this way duplication is avoided and the 
pupils of the one institution—school or college—obtain tuition from the 
teachers of the other. 


Secondary Education in State Schools. 

The number of pupils receiving secondary education at State schools in 
1921 and 1929 and later years is shown in the following statement. 
Particulars relating to evening continuation schools are not ineluded, 
but are shown later. 


Taste 195.—State Schools—Pupils receiving Secondary Education, 
1921 to 19389. 


Secondary Schools. Super-Primary Courses at Primary 
Year. 

Schools. | paruimont, | Attontaeee, | Schools, | ovfective Moecaunce: 

1921 vee] 182 26,728 18,680 57 1,530 1,282 
1929 “ac aes] TY. 56,194 42,218 1,176 5,690 4,804 
1931 vis wl = 213 66,248 51,620 461 4,337 3,616 
1936 wee] 189 60,866 52,476 562 4,723 4,252 
1937 ae ane] 190 63,141 54,561 487 3,879 3,212 
1938 wee 19 64,790 55,487 444. 3,864 3,240 
“1939 . eae] 188 66,973 60,333 472 5,184 4,270 


The secondary schools consist of liigh, junior high, intermediate high, 
district, continuation and rural schools. 

Each high school is a self-contained unit conducted apart from any other 
type of school, to provide courses of instruction covering five years leading to 
the higher leaving certificate examination, 

In the junior high schools the course extends over three years to the 
intermediate certificate examination only. 
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Intermediate high and district schools are conducted in the same group 
of buildings as a primary school and are controlled by the same head 
master. The courses of instruction cover the first three years of the 
secondary course leading to the intermediate certificate examination. The 
courses ate for the most part educational only, but the intermediate and 
leaving certificates are generally accepted as proof of sufficient educational 
qualification for admission to the Public Service, the teaching profession, 
banks, and kindred bodies. 

At the end of 1939 there were 14 high schools in the metropolitan area 
(including a technical high school) and 84 in the country districts pro- 
viding a full course of instruction. There were 44 intermediate high 
schools, of which 14 were in the metropolis. 

The following particulars relate to high schools and intermediate high 
schools maintained by the State. 


Tape 196.—High Schools—Pupils and Teachers, 1901 to 1939. 


Pupils, 
High Ne eee Enrolment. Average 
Year. Schools. High ae mu 
Schools, M. F, | Total. Net. | Wookly. Sea 
1 

1901 4 wee 16 11 27 76 526 489 
1911 8 eae 59 38 97 2,293 1,864 1,786 
1921 27 25 349 299 648 14,247 12,199 11,253 
1931 39 54 707 613 1,320 33,229 30,710 28,524 
1936 43 50 850 567 1,417 35,187 31,997 29,443 
1937 43 50 868 592 1,460 36,986 33,708 30,893 
1938 46 48 913 573 1,486 38,352 35,131 31,986 
3939 48 44 958 615 1,573 38,568 36,190 82,728 


Enrolment at these schools which had expanded in each -decade since 
1901 increased by 10,000 between 1929 and 1932, when pupils who would 
have sought employment under normal conditions continued their attend- 
ance at school. There was a decline during the two following years, but 
enrolment took an upward trend in 1985 and reached 38,568 in 1939, when 
it was 3,234 or 9 per cent. in excess of 19382. 


There were five district schools in 1939. All were located in country 
towns. The teachers numbered 20; the net enrolment was 525 and the 
average attendance 392. 


{ Day Continuation and Rural Schools. 


Training in commercial subjects is provided in commercial continuation 
schools and a preparatory course leading to the trade courses under the 
technical system is given in junior technical (continuation) schools, At 
these schools boys may continue for a period of three years elementary 
courses commenced in primary schools in commercial subjects and in 
manual training respectively. In the junior technical schools the subjects 
are essentially of a practical nature, viz., technical drawing and workshop 
practice, English, practical mathematics, history and civics, and elementary 
science. The courses in English, mathematics, and history are on the 
same standard as in high schools. 

The continuation schools for girls are known as domestic science 
schools. The syllabus provides for a course extending over three years 
from the end of the primary school stage. The course during the first 
two years is of a domestic and general educational character, embracing 
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English, arithmetic, history, civics, and morals, art and home decoration, 
botany and practical gardening, needlework, cookery, laundry, home man- 
agement, hygiene, care of infants and care of the sick. The third year 
course is of a commercial character and provides for further studies in 
English and arithmetic, and elementary training in business principles, 
shorthand.and typewriting. At several.schools the course has been extended 
to five years, and the pupils may sit for the leaving certificate examination 
on completion of the course. 


Candidates who are successful in the annual domestic science examina- 
tion may enter upon the home economies course.at the Technical College. 


District rural schools are conducted in conjunction with the primary 
schools in country centres. At these schools super-primary courses are 
provided extending over a period of three years in general subjects and 
in elementary agriculture, agricultural nature study, applied farm 
mechanics, rural economics and horticulture. 


The following table provides a comparison of the number of continuation 
schools and the gross enrolment during various years since 1921. 


Taste 197.—Continuation Schools—Grosg Enrolment, 1921 to 1939. 


Day Continuation Schools. 
Rural Schools, 
Year. Commercial. Junior Technical. Domestic Type. 
G G G G 
No. Dhrolment. No. | Tnrolment. No. Tiialaent No. ‘hrolment: 

1921 15 1,162 26 3,853 46 6,337 oor wad 
1929 17 2,693 30 9,956 57 13,543 15 1,762 
1931 16 3,395 32 11,313 53 14,963 14 1,864 
1936 16 3,040 26 9,104. 36 13,4388 14 1,663 
1937 16 2,788 26 9,419 36 13,887 14 1,676 
1938 16 2,630 25 9,671 36 13,847 15 1,764 
19389 15 2,332 25 10,271 36 138,955 15 1,847 


The average attendance during 1939 was as follows:—Commercial 2,062, 
junior technical 9,096, domestic 12,248, rural 1,630. 


Super-Primary Courses in Country Schools. 


Composite courses are provided at primary schools in country districts 
where secondary schools are not readily accessible. The courses lead to the 
intermediate certificate and the Public Service entrance examinations. . 


Super-primary instruction by means of leaflets is arranged for children 
attending small country schools who have completed the primary course 
and are prepared to continue their education for at least one year. 
The subjects of instruction are Latin, English, history, arithmetic, elemen- 
tary science, business principles and art, and for girls, hygiene and home 
management. A series cf eleven papers comprises a course, and each paper 
contains sufficient work for one month. This system differs from instrue- 
tion by correspondence in that the pupil’s work is arranged and corrected 
by the teacher in charge of the school. 


Evening Continuation Schools. 


Evening continuation schools have been established for the benefit of 
pupils who leave school for work at the termination of the primary course. 
They are organised on the same lines ag day continuation schools and 
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provide similar courses adapted to the requirements of students who are 
able to attend evening classes for only a few hours per week. An evening 
continuation school may be established in any centre where the number of 
students who will guarantee to attend for two years is sufficient. Attendance 
is encouraged by granting free admission to unemployed pupils and by 
refunding all fees charged to others whose conduct and attendance have 
been satisfactory. The average age of the pupils attending the evening 
continuation schools is 18 years. 


In 1989 there were 84 evening continuation schools, viz., 18 junior 
technical and 18 commercial for boys and 8 domestic science for girls. 


The following is the record of enrolment and attendance at evening 
continuation schools :— 


Taste 198.—Evening Continuation Schools, 1921 to 1939. 


Commercial Junior Technical Domestic Science Total 
(Boys). (Boys). (Girls), ' 
Year, 
Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
Weekly | Attend- Weekly | Attend- Weekly | Attend- Weekly | Attend- 
Enrolment} ance. |Enrolment} ance, |Enrolment; ance. |Inrolment| ance. 

192] «| 1,586 1,245 1,290 994 821 531 3,697 2,770 
1929 w| 2,345 1,802 2,113 1,694 969 683 5,427 4,179 
1931 we] 2,045 1,644 1,798 1,446 1,621 1,288 5,464 4,378 | 
1936 w{ 1,763 1,396 1,308 J,016 1,106 838 4,177 3,250 
1937 .{ 1,619 1,258 1,268 969 893 658 3,780 2,885 
1938 .{ 1,409 1,117 1,163 895 731 629 3,303 2,541 
1939 .| 1,486 1,152 1,278 680 720 541 3,484 2,673 


The enrolment at the evening continuation schools has declined appreci- 
ably. It is probable that improved facilities for Technical College classes 
has caused some diversion of pupils from these schools. Of the 611 candi- 
dates who sat during 1939 for the Evening Continuation school examina- 
tions 481 or 70.5 per cent..were successful. 


Agricultural Education. 


There are three State agricultural high schools, viz., the McCaughey 
Memorial (750 acres) at Yaneo in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area; 
the Hurlstone (895 acres) at Glenfield, 23 miles from Sydney and the 
Farrer Memorial, opened in 1939, at Nemingha, 7 miles from Tamworth. 
The schools at Yanco and Nemingha are mainly for resident pupils, and 
the Glenfield school is for day and resident pupils. 


The course at these schools extends over five years, with .an examination 
for the intermediate certificate at the end of three years, and for the 
leaving certificate at the conclusion of the course. Successful can- 
didates at the intermediate certificate examination may gain entrance to 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural College; those successful at the examinations 
for the leaving certificate may qualify! for matriculation in science; 
agriculture or veterinary science at the University or may compete for 
scholarships at the Sydney Teachers’ College. In December, 1989, there 
were 176 pupils at Yanco, 874 at Hurlstone and 70 at Nemingha. 


Courses in agriculture are also given in 11 high schools and in 20 other 
State schools. aes 
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In co-operation with the Department of Agriculture a system of junior 
farmer clubs has been established in country centres. The majority of 
members are school pupils and instruction is given by State teachers. 
Advisory committees and district councils assist in organising competitions 
and demonstrations and in preparing exhibits for agricultural shows. 


At the end of 1939 there were 352 clubs with 8,810 members, of whom 63 
per cent. were school pupils. 


School Forestry. 


Portions of State forests or Crown lands may be set apart for the purpose 
of enabling pupils of State schools to acquire some knowledge of scientific 
forestry and sylviculture. The control and management of each school 
forest area is vested in a trust consisting of the inspector of State schools 
for the district as chairman, the teacher of the school as deputy-chairman, 
and two members nominated by the Parents and Citizens’ Association. The 
trust may sell the products of the area, and any surplus over expenses may 
be used for educational purposes as determined by the Minister for 
Education. 

Special Schools. 

Special classes are arranged for pupils of superior ability. The pupils 
are selected by means of scholastic and intelligence tests and are grouped 
under special teachers at a central school where they are given work com- 
mensurate with their ability. There were eighteen such classes in operation 
at five centres in 1939, and 649 children were enrolled. 


An Activity or Handicraft school was opened in 1986 for boys of average 
intelligence who have failed to make normal progress in their education 
through illness or interrupted schooling, and those whose interests are 
not in the direction of academic attainment. The curriculum includes 
general subjects, but a large proportion of the time is devoted to manual 
work, handicrafts of various kinds, drawing and hobbies. The full course 
extends over three years. : 

Edueation of children who are subnormal but educable is undertaken by 
the Department of Education at a special school at Glenfield, which is 
described on page 161. Classes for children who are mentally backward 
are conducted also at three public schools, 


School Libraries. 


Libraries have been instituted throughout New South Wales, by Parents 
and Citizens’ Associations for the use of school pupils. The library is 
usually established at a central post-primary school, and books may be 
borrowed by schools in the surrounding districts. The librarians are 
teachers who have been specially trained by the Public Library. These 
libraries are subsidised by the Department of Education and at the close 
of 1939 there were 41 district units in operation under the charge of 
90 teacher librarians. : 


Private SCHOOLS. 


The position of private schools in the education system of the State has 
been discussed at the beginning of this chapter. 


Children of statutory school age must be provided with efficient 
education, and a school is not recognised as efficient unless it is certified by 
the Minister for Education, who takes into account the standard of instruc- 
tion, the qualifications of the teachers, the suitability of the school premises, 
and the general conduct of the school. This provision applies to both 
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primary and secondary schools where children of statutory ages are edu- 
cated. The conditions upon which benefits under the Bursary Endowment 
Act are extended to private secondary schools involve a similar inspection 
and certification, and nearly all of them have been registered by the 
Department of Education. The standards of instruction required of private 
schools are the same as those of public schools of similar grade and 
situation, : 


The total number of private schools certified by the Minister for Educa- 
tion in 1989 was 898. Of these, 559 were certified for edusation of eliuidren 
cf statutory school age, and 152 were certified for the instruction of 
children up to a specified age only. Under the Bursary Endowment Act 
114 secondary schools were registered as efficient to provide the full 
secondary course; and 78 were recognised as qualified for the education of 
pupils to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the secondary course. 


The Roman Catholic School System. 


The Roman Catholic schools comprise the largest group of private 
schools in New South Wales. They are organised to provide a complete 
school system of religious and secular education, comprising kindergarten, 
primary, super-primary, technical and secondary schools; and there are 
two Roman Catholic colleges within the University of Sydney. Special 
schools are maintained for deaf mutes and the blind (ag described on 
page 152) as well as orphanages and refuge schools. There are also 
the training centres of the religious communities and seminaries for the 
edueation of the clergy, but particulars of these are not included in the 
statisties of schools. 


The Roman Catholic school system is organised on a diocesan basis 
in eight dioceses in New South Wales. Supervision is exercised by the 
Bishop through clerical and lay inspectors in each diocese, and a Director 
of Catholic Education, appointed by the Bishops, is charged with general 
supervision. 


The majority of the schools are parochial primary schools for the educa- 
tion of children from 6 to 14 years; at many of them post-primary education 
to the intermediate certificate standard is provided—especially in country 
districts—if a Catholic secondary school is not available. These schools 
are parochial property and the parochial authorities are responsible for 
the buildings, maintenance, repairs and equipment. The cost is provided 
only to a small. extent by school fees, and these are supplemented by 
parochial collections and voluntary contributions, 


Secondary education, usually the five years course leading to the leay- 
jing certificate examination, is provided at boarding colleges and 
day secondary schools for boys and for girls, and there are day schools 
where the course extends to the intermediate certificate examination. The 
secondary schools are registered under the Bursary Endowment Act; 
in secular subjects they follow the curricula of the Department of Educa- 
tion and they are subject to inspection by the departmental inspectoys. 
As a general rule, the secondary schools are the property of the religious 
communities who conduct them and are supported by the fees charged. 
In association with some of the secondary schools for boys, a separate 
primary school, which is parochial property, is conducted for boys from 9 
to 14 years by the same community as the secondary school. At the 
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secondary day schools for girls there is, in many localities, a primary depart- 
ment for the elementary education of pupils who proceed to the secondary 
courses: and the fees are-charged. at a higher scale than in parochial primary 
schools. 

Commercial and technical training is, provided in. connection with the 
day secondary schools, and in some separate institutions; and there are 
commercial schools for boys and for girls in Sydney. At two institutions— 
-one at Lismore and the other at Campbelltown-—theoretical and practical 
study. of agriculture is combined. with the regular secondary course; farm 
training is given also at the Westmead Home for orphan boys. In all the 
orphanages special attention is given to training: the boys and girls in 
some trade or occupation as a means.of future livelihood and:at the West- 
mead: Home: there is: a. fully equipped: printing shop where: boys are trained 
in this skilled trade. Domestic science is. a. usual subject in the girls 
secondary schools; needlework and art form part of the ordinary cutri- 
culum, and tuition is given in vocal and instrumental music. 


The pupils of the Roman Catholic schools attend the public examinations 
deseribed on page. 223; also examinations conducted by the diocesan 
inspectors at the end of the primary and the intermediate stages. On the 
results of these examinations, scholarships and bursaries: are awarded. 

The teaching staffs are, with few exceptions, members of religious 
communities. Information relating to their training for teaching is shown 
on page. 284, , 


Private Schools and. Scholars. 


The following. table: shows particulars of the private schools. of each 
denomination in 1988 and 1939, excluding charitable schools. described on 


page 221. 
TABLE. 199. —Private Schools—Teachers and Scholars, 1938 and 1939. 
1988. - 1980, 
Classification, 
Enyolment| Averag Enrolment| Aver 
Schools, Teach- December Daily At Schools. Teach- Deosmber Daily a 
sie Term. |tendance. a Term, | tendance, 
oH Undenominational ...| 119 389 |} 6,347 5,358" 02 406 6,019 5,020 
an Roman: Catholic vf SBE | 2,748 | 84,856) 70,707 558.12,893'| 84,317. | 70,366 
Churech.of England .... 46] 3862) 5,507] 4,980 47 | 360} 5,387) 4,845 
i Presbyterian .., th VW} 123 2,082.| 1,947 10} 129) 2,104 1,926 
: Methodist ..: ‘ 5 68 1,049 975 5 69 | 1,050 970 
i Lutheran . 3 3 86. 78 ‘ 2 63 52 
i Seventh: Day Adventist 9 38 670 5652 8 40. G55 570 
Theosophical, .. 1 6 42 40; 1 6 34 32 
Christian Science “1l}. 8 81 76 1 8 67. 61 
Total... ©...) 746 |3,745 | 100,720 | 84,726 || 7385 3,922 | 99,646 | 83,842 


The number of teachers, as shown in the table, does not include those 
who: visit schoolg to give tuition. in special subjects only, because many of 
them give instruction in more than one school. The actual number of 
os private school teachers is not: recorded, 

al Fees..are usually charged: at private schools, but they vary considerably 

in; amount. Jn some denominational schools: the payment of fees is. to 
| . some extent. voluntary, and a number of scholarships: and bursaries: havo 
| been. provided by private subscriptions for the assistance of deserving 
students.. Some of the:private schools are residential. In 1939 there were 
90,630 day: scholars..and:. 9,016 : boarders, ; 
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The. following statement. shows the, number of secondary pupils enrolled 
in private schools during the December: term, as indicated in the returns for 
1922 (the first year for which the particulars are available) and later 
years :— 


TasuE. 200.—Private Schools—Seeondary Pupils, 1922 to 1939. 


Secondary Pupils Enrolled in Private:Schools. 


Year. Schools. 
Boys. Gixls, Total, 

1922 199 5,690: 5,944 11,634 
39:9 3l4 7.388 8,364 15,752 
1y31 358 8,340 8,050 16,390 
1985 364 9,002 8,392 17,304. 
1936 374 9,153 9,543 18, 696: 
1937 378 10,197 9,613 19,815 
19238 378 10,659) 10,223 20;882 
1989 372: 11,224 11,219 22,443 


The number of secondary pupils in private schools has shown a con- 
siderable increase. The pupils so enumerated are defined as those who 
follow a course of instruction similar to that of the State secondary 
schools, There are, however, in private selrools a number of pupils over 
14 years. of age not recorded: as secondary pupils in the returns supplied. 
Some of these attend business colleges for commercial education while 
cthers follow super-primary: courses. 


Private Charitable Schooto. 

In addition to the private schools to which:the foregoing tables relate, 
there are schools connected with charitable institutions or organisations, 
which are certified under the Public Instruction Act, for the education 
of children of. statutory school age. There were 14 such schools in 1939— 
18 were under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church and one under 
the Church of England. ‘The gross enrolment, at these institutional 
schools: during: 1939 was 1,665, 

The Iindergarten Union maintains in the city and suburbs 16 free 
kindergarten schools: and playgrounds for children under statutory school 
age. In 1939 the enrolment was 1,589 and the average daily attendance 
was 829. The organisation receives a State subsidy of £1,500 per annum. 

The education of deaf, dumb and blind children is undertaken at two 
schools.,in, connection with the Institution for. the Deaf and. Dumb and the 
Blind, which is: endowed by. the; State, At the end of 1989: there were 192 
children in the. institution. 

Deaf, mutes are trained also at two Roman Catholic institutions, one at 
Waratah for girls, with 34. inmates. at. the. end ef 1989, and the other 
established at, Castle Hill, where 45, boys. were enrolled’; and: there were 
4 children. at. a, Romam. Catholic school for: blind children at Homebush. 

The total number of. private. charitable. schools in: 1939 -was..35,. and: there 
were 148 teachers. The gross enrolment during the year was 3,552, and the 
average daily attendance 2,488. In December term there were 2,872 
scholars on: the voll, of whom. 1,303 were under 7 years of age, 1,372 between 
7 and 14-years, and 197 over 14 years: 


Enrolment.in. Private Schools. 
A: comparative. statement of the enrolment in private schools. (including 


the. schools, at. private. charitable institutions) is shown below: The 


enrolment. at Kindergarten schools and: playgrounds. is:not included.: 
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Taste 201.—Private Schools—Enrolment during December Term, 
1911 to 1989, 


Scholars on Roll durlng December Term, 


Year, Un- Church Seventh Other 
Roman «| Metho- Da: 

denomie- | GabholeLrngia,| teriane | “dist.” | Adven- [Zutheran Denon. | Total 
1911 ,..! -:11,097 | 46,656 | 3,397 370 311 213 34 ... =| 62,078 
1921...) 8,496] 63,486 | 5,417 788 605 301 61 163 | 79,307 
1929 ...!_ 7,760 | 75,311 | 6,220 | 1,599 | 1,074 311 16 60 | 92,401 
1931 ...! 6,389] 79,684 | 5,459 | 1,235 890 310 105 «. | 94,022 
1935 ~...)_-: 6,356 | 84,290 | 4,962 | 1,530 905 865 92 70 | 98,570 
1936 ...| 6,527t] 85,449 | 5,269 | 1,663 | 1,010 649 102 63 | 100,732 
1937 .,.|  6,4444) 85,270 | 5,638 | 1,879 ; 1,029 680 92 77 {101,109 
1938 .,., 6588+) 86,288 | 5,622 | 2,082 | 1,049 670 86 81 | 102,416 
1939 ~=...| 6,245 | 85,761 | 5,444 | 2,104 | 1,050 655 63 67 | 101,389 
*Jncludes schools at private charitable institutions, + Includes scholars at Theozophical school. 


Tn undenominational schools there was a marked decline between 1911 
and 1921 and during the following decade, but the number increased 
slightly between 1935 and 1988. The enrolment in Roman Catholic 
echools, which constitute the great majority of the private establishments, 
increased by 35.8 per cent. between 1921 and 1938. There was a decline 
in respect of nearly all groups of private schools in 1939. 


Scuoot ExaMInAtions. 


To test the proficiency of students who have completed the primary course 
and those who are attending higher courses, a system of public examina- 
tions has been organised by the Department of Education in co-operation 
with the secondary schools and the University, where appropriate certifi- 
cates issued by the Department are accepted as evidence of educational 
qualification. The University also holds an annual matriculation examina- 
tion, on the results of which a number of University scholarships and prizes 
are awarded. 


The regulations of the Department of Education provide for the issue of 
certificates which mark definite stages in the progress of school pupils. 
Until 1987 admission to secondary schools and super-primary courses was 
determined throughout the State upon the results of the primary final 
examination which was held at the end of the primary course. In 1938 this 
examination was replaced in country districts by a system of intelligence 
tests supplemented by assessment of the pupils’ work in the sixth class, 
In the metropolitan and Newcastle districts a similar method of selection 
for admission to super-primary schools was adopted, but admission to high 
schools and other secondary schools is by competitive (high school entrance) 
examination. 


The intermediate certificate marks the satisfactory completion of the 
super-primary courses and of the first three years of the secondary course. 
Arrangements are being made for an examination for the leaving certifi- 
eate to be held subject to the requirements of the Board of Secondary 
School Studies at the end of the fourth year of the secondary school 
course. Successful candidates, at the close of a year’s further study, 
may submit themselves for examination for a higher leaving certificate, 
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which will be accepted as indicating fitness for admission to the Uni- 
versity, if a pass is shown in matriculation subjects. The higher leaving 
certificate will be equivalent to the leaving certificate awarded hitherto. 

Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of evening continuation 
schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course, 


The following statement relates to the number of candidates for entrance 
to the high school at the primary final examinations and the candidates 


for the intermediate and leaving certificates during the ten years ended 
1939 :— 


Tasie 202.—School Examinations, 1980 to 1939, : 


High School Entrance 


ji Intermediat Leaving 
(at Primary Fil), Certificate. Certificate. 
Year. 6 

Candidates. Passes, Candidates. Passes, Candidates. Passes. 
1930 ae »| 20,617 14,710 13,142 | 9,262 3,167 2,216 
1931 aise eu] 22,415 15,607 11,995 8,842 3,980 2,726 
1932 use ee| 22,320 14,261 13,011 9,350 4,272 2,963 
1933 ove wa 21,650 13,926 12,516 9,479 3,964 2,854. 
1934. ves +] 21,396 14,350 12,075 9,308 3,199 2,332 
1935 we wed 22,155 15,362 12,296 9,419 3,011 2,260 
1936 be5 «| 22,610 16,118 13,591 11,219 2,778 2,132 
1937 aieta wf 22,230 16,622 14,266 11,490 2,805 2,181 
1938 ise ..| 8,070 T 5,886 15,723 12,802 3,284. 2,443 
1939 owe veel $9,278 + 6,178 16,728 13,593 3,744 2,902 


Tt Sydney and Newcastle districts only. 


The proportion of passes in 1939 was 81.3 per cent. of the candidates 
at the intermediate certificate examination and 77.5 per cent. at the leaving 
certificate examination. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The State system of technical education is under the direct control of the 
Department of Education, and is administered by a Superintendent, with 
general and financial procedure independent of other branches of the 
education system. The courses of instruction are co-ordinated, however, 
with those of the ordinary schools. 


The Sydney Technical College is situated at Ultimo and there are seven 
branch colleges and a tanning and leather dressing school in the suburbs. 
There are fully organised colleges at Newcastle, Wollongong and Broken 
Hill, Smaller colleges have been established in 15 country towns and 
there are branches of the Newcastle Technical College at Cessnock and 
West Maitland. Three mobile workshops provide instruction in engi- 
neering trades at 10 country centres and elementary instruction is provided 
in special subjects at various metropolitan and country localities, and by . 
correspondence. The Technical College at Canberra (A.C.T.) is admin- 
istered by the Superintendent of Technical Education of New South Wales. 


Specialised instruction in the practice of a wide range of callings is 
provided for the apprentice and journeyman, while higher courses, embracing 
the technology of the various trades and technical professions, may bo 
followed by more advanced students. 


The lower trade courses cover a period of three years and the higher 
trade courses an additional two years. Over forty different trade courses 
are provided and there are sheep and wool, and.dressmaking, and other 
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special classes. Diploma courses in science and various branches of engi- 
neering may be taken at Sydney, Newcastle, Wollongong and Broken Hill, 
and other diploma:courses at Sydney. 


The satisfactory completion of any course of instruction is marked by 
the award of certificates, viz., the Certificate of Trade Competency in trade 
courses and the College Diploma in the higher courses. These certificates 
are recognised by employers and the diploma courses of the Technical 
College are recognised by the Australian Chemical Institute and the Insti- 
tution of Engineers (Australia) as conferring professional status. 


Students applying for admission to the technical courses are required to 
furnish evidence that they possess sufficient preparatory knowledge to take 
profitable advantage of the training, and a student is not usually admitted 
to a course unless actually engaged in the specific trade to which the course 
relates. Special provision is made for the admission of journeymen, with- 
out preliminary test, to any part of the courses relating to their trades, 
Young students are admitted if they furnish a guarantee to become appren- 
ticed before reaching the limit of the age of apprenticeship. 

A pre-apprenticeship course covering two years in general education 
and in work associated with skilled trades was introduced in.1937 for boys 
who have completed two years in a junior technical school and show 
aptitude for technical work. Upon completion of the pre-apprenticeship 
course, efforts are made to place students in suitable employment. 

Classes in the different sections of trade and diploma courses are co- 
ordinated with practical needs by means of advisory committees composed 
of representatives of employers and employees in particular trades. 

The committees visit the classes regularly and discuss with the superin- 
tendent and heads of departments matters relating to the maintenance 
of standards of efficiency in equipment and teaching. 

Advisory Councils have been constituted to co-ordinate the work of the 
committees and to facilitate the discussion of general problems arising 
in technical education. 


The fees payable for technical classes are very low, being usually at the 
rate of 58. per term of thirteen weeks for juniors, and 10s. for seniors for 
one lesson per week. : 

Particulars of gross and net expenditure on technical education since 
1931 are given below :— 


Tapie 208.—Technical Education—Expenditure, 1931 to 1939. 


Gross Expenditure, 
E On buildings and 5 
Year. Sites, etc, Other. Total. Receipts. Expetiture, 
Revenue. Loan,* 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1931 cals ais 2,983 459 175,598 179,040 34,229 144,811 
1932 a tee 2,128 1,260 155,166 158,554 28,912 129,642 
1933 aie ine 4,302 25,957 160,066 190,325 33,907 156,418 
1934 oes eee 4,331 32,529 167,666 204,526 32,470 172,056 
1985 vee oes 4,702 16,240 171,928 192,870 34,964 157,906 
1936 vee i 6,551 43,807 188,585 238,943 50,131 188,812 
1937 ses wae 14,375 185,884 250,117 450,376 56,851 393,525 
1938 oes ies 17,352 146,166 313,298 476,816 68,697 408,119 
1939 wee aia 21,075 205,852 380,590 607,517 84,057 523,460 


* Includes amounts from the Unemployment Relief Fund. 


| 
| 
ni 
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Expenditure has inereased since 1931 in consequence of the expansion 
of the system and the restoration of rates of salaries which had.been reduced 
during. the period of the economic depression. Expenditure in the last 
three years included the cost of additional buildings in Newcastle and 
Sydney, and of a number of sites acquired for new technical schools. 


Particulars of the classes, teachers and students at the technical colleges 
in each year from 1931 to 1989 are shown below:— 


Tapiy 204.—Technical Education—Teachers and Students, 1981 to 1989. 


. Number Lecturers Total pndiyidiel eiudents: 
Year. of. and ¥Enrol- 
Classes. . Teachers. ments:* Males. Females, Total. 
1931 wa ro 747 576 33,345 10,060 5,092 15,152 
1932 ae oe 766. 518 34,197 9,928 5,621 15,549 
1933 ie bes 175 554 36,174 11,235 5,867 17,102 
1934 ro Sie 7718 580 39,014 | 12,415 6,149 18,564 
1935 aie eae 789 633 43,129 13,306 6,653 19,959 
1936 ete bee 802 672 46,759. 14,695 6,669 21,364 
1937 ink re 840 848 57,173 18,416. 7,772 26,188 | 
1938 iw Stes 866 1,062 73,284 22,739 8,126 30,865 
1939 nah set 1,060 1,195 90,339 27,403 9,861 37,264 


* Students being counted in-each class. 


The number of individual students was fairly constant at about 15,500 
during the period 1928 to 1982, and there was a steady increase of about 
1,500 per annum during the next. four years. In 1938 and 1989 there 
were successive increases of. 4,677 and ‘6,399, 


A comparative statement showing the ages of male and female students 
enrolled at technical classes in 1929, 1932, and later years.is shown below. 


TasuE 205.—Technical Colleges and Trade Schools—Ages of ‘Students, 
"1929 to 1939. 


"Age last Birthday, 


Year. 21 


14, 15. 16. 17. 18. 19, 20. and Total, 
over, 
Males, 
1929 fae 253 682.) 1,555 | 1,852, 1,605 | 1,245 798 | 2,792 10,782 
1932 sles 235 5388 969 | 1,398 | 1,450] 1,251 950 | 3,137 9,928 
1933 ner 269 688 | 1,508 | 1,552 | 1,589 | 1,357 995 | 3,327 11,235 
1934. Bile 305 870 | 1,654 | 1,866 | 1,527 | 1,822 | 1,065 | 3,806 12,415 
1935 oe 457 952 | 1,733 | 1,900 | 1,816 | 1,412 | 1,012 |. 4,024 13,306 
1936 ..{ 450 | 1,211 | 1,908 | 1,990 | 1,821 | 1,564 | 1,151 | 4,600 14,695 
1937 Si. | 3S 625 | «1,532 | 2,735 | 2,542 | 2,251 | 1,770 | 1,393 | 5,568 18,416 
1938 wil «682 | 1,749] 8,059 | 3,241 | 2,866 | 2,087 | 1,598 | 8,007 22,739 
1939 | 741 | 1,701 | 8,260 ! 3,606 | 3,456 | 2,582 | 2,117} 9,940 27,403 
Females. 
1929 we 540. 638 612 515 338 299 219 | 1,310 4,471 
1932 a 421 713 863 833 598 362 275 | 1,556 5,621 
1933 ab 440 709 834. 773 616 403 297 | 1,795 5,867 
1934 Me 462 811 917 788 61L 423 305 | 1,832 6,149 
1935 or 557 814. 856 790. 7108 516 390 | 2,022 6,653 
1936 asi 598 883 892 744. 591 493 364 | 2,104 6,669 
1937 ins 666 | 1,129 | 1,149 929 710 497 392 | 2,300, 7,772 
1938 ei 650 | 1,155 | 1,112 992 658 532: 410 | 2,617 8,126 
1939 ait 893 | 1,404 | 1,488 | 1,329 | 1,014 608 450 | 2,675 9,861 


—— 


4 
i 

A 
4 
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Between 1929 and 1932 there was a decline in the enrolment of boys 
under 19 years of age and an increase in older students. Since 1932 there 
has been an increase at all ages. Extra facilities to meet the growing 
demand for technical training were provided in 1936 and later years, and 
enrolments of boys aged 16 to 18 years increased from 5,719 in 1936 to 
7,528 in 1987 and 10,322 in 1939. The increase in enrolments at older 
ages was stimulated also by the system of trainee apprenticeship, intro- 
duced in 1933 (see chapter Industrial Arbitration), and by the payment of 
subsidies to apprentices at ages 19 to 25 years—commenced at the end of 
1937. Enrolments at ages 19 years and over numbered 5,338 in 1982, 8,731 
in 1987 and 14,639 in 1939. The majority of the female students are under 
19 years of age; the enrolments in this group numbered 3,428 in 1932, 
8,708 in 19386 and 6,128 in 1939. Enrolments at ages 19 years and over 
were 2,193 in 1932, 2,961 in 1936 and 8,788 in 1989, 

Individual students enrolled during 1939 numbered 37,264, and were 
distributed among various courses as follows:—Diploma, 1,491; diploma 
preparatory, 2,149; trades, 15,768; art, 1,494; women’s handicrafts, 5,672; 
domestic arts, 1,298; correspondence, 2,049; sheep and wool, 1,440; com- 
mercial, 2,856; and other 3,117. 

Particulars of the courses of study for which students were enrolled in 
1929 and the last four years are as follows :— 


TasLe 206,—Technical Colleges and Trade Schools—Enrolments and 
Courses of Study, 1929 to 1939. 


Students Enrolled.* 


Courses of Study. 
1929, 1936. 10387. 1938. 1939. 
Agriculture .. a3 eke ius ie 22 32 31 59 139 
‘Architecture. | 3,059 2,273 2,548 5,526 6,792 
Chemistry, Biology and Geology wf 1,845 2,725 3,328 3,655 4,070 
Domestic Science ... eel 1,183 612 680 1,000 2,337 
Electrical Engineering... ies viol Bye 3,641 4,929 7,452 | 10,496 
Mathematics and Tisaguenes wile wee| 8,692 6,749 8,921 9,508 9,559 
Optometry as sui a ies oe Pees aa 139 
Mechanical Engineering ete Wes we 4,400 5,705 8,580 | 14,994 | 21,867 
Printing... 652 593 736 834 670 
Public Health, Engineering and ‘Hygiene 
(formerly Sanitation)... 2,148 1,872 2,184 3,410 4,096 

Sheep and Wool... aes ive eat 917 1,551 2,387 2,584 2,304 
Women’s Handicrafts ade wee ...| 6,222 } 10,416 | 11,737 | 12,450 | 13,524 
Bootmaking... ve ais tis sei 101 li 162 184 236. 
Leather-dressing ... ae a a 44 85 63 78 84 
Tailors’ Cutting ... See si or 55 63 72 79 Ho 
Textile ye oeea es ts a edi ene vs an 70 48 
Elocution ... sus aia re 27 aT asi jae ea 
Art ... ae ous ees eee | 3,839 6,392 6,291 5,759 6,386 
Commercial ws iy ve yee 987 2,400 2,938 3,108 4,284 
Bakery sats iu das wee 124 147 159 169 252, 
Coreen vondened Courses oa nat wig 715 1,292 1,427 2,335 2,946 

Total Enrolment* ... | 33,280 | 46,759 | 57,173 | 73,254 | 90,339 

Individual Students «| 15,253 | 21,864 | 26,188 | 30,865 | 37,264 


* Students counted in each class. 
Enrolment is expanding in nearly all departments and the expansion 
since 1936 has been marked in the engineering, architecture, chemistry, 
mathematics, commercial, public health and domestic science departments. 
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Technical Education Examinations. 


Tho following are particulars of examinations conducted under the 
technical education system during the last five years:— 


Tasie 207.—Technical Education, Examinations, 


Particulars, | 1935. | 1036. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939, 
Number Examined ..,, ies 27,237 31,613 45,128 | 58,173 62,137 
Number of Passes ins wee 22,087 26,782 38,816 | 48,999 50,574 
Percentage of Passes ... 81-1 84'7 86:0 84:2 814 


The number of students examined and the number of successful students 
have increased in each year, but the proportion of passes declined in the 
Jast two years, ; 


Railways and Tramways Institutes. 

Classes for the technical, commercial and general education of railway 
employees are conducted by the Railways Institute, which is under the 
control of a director. 

The headquarters of the institute are in Sydney, and there are branches 
in various parts of the State. The total membership, 24,308 in 1939-40 
embraces more than half the railway employees. Instruction is given in 
elementary railway principles and various subjects to the University mat- 
riculation standard. Correspondence courses are provided. The number 
of students was 8,041 in 1989-40. The institute possesses a library of 
129,684 volumes. 

A. scholarship of the value of £150 per annum, tenable for four years, in 
engineering at Sydney University is awarded periodically to the most 
proficient student in the Engineering Matriculation Class. 

Educational and recreational facilities are provided by the Road Trans- 
port and Tramways Institute. The membership at 30th June, 1940, was 
6,134, and 275 students were enrolled. There are 83,060 books in the 
library of the institute. 


Universiry or Sypxry, 

The University of Sydney was incorporated by Act of Parliament on 1st 
October, 1850, and it was granted a Royal Charter on 27th February, 
1858, when its graduates were accorded the same status in the British 
Empire as graduates of the Universities of the United Kingdom, Since 
1884 women have been eligible for all University privileges. 

Within the University: there are ten faculties, viz., Arts, Law, Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Economies, besides a School of Domestic Science. Degrees 
are awarded in each of these faculties and may be awarded in Divinity. 

Diplomas are awarded in Commerce, Education, Social Studies, Public 
Health, Tropical Medicine, Tropical Hygiene, Psychological Medicine, 
Anthropology, Public Administration, Radiology, and Pharmaceutical 
Science. There is a course of study for pharmacy students proceeding to 
the final examination of the Pharmacy Board of New South Wales. 

Residential colleges established within the University grounds and the 
year in which each college was incorporated by Act of Parliament are as 
follows:—The Church of England (St. Paul’s) 1854, Roman Catholic (St. 
John’s) 1857 and (Sancta Sophia for women) 1929, Presbyterian (St. 
Andrew’s), 1867, Methodist (Wesley) 1910. There is also the Women’s 
College (1889), which is conducted on an undenominational basis. A 
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Teachers’ College not affiliated with the University is situated in the Uni- 
yersity grounds. It is non-residential and is maintained by the State 
for the training of teachers, 

An Act was passed in 1937, giving the Senate power to establish 
University Colleges outside the metropolitan area. The first college, the 
New England University College, was established at Armidale in 1988, 
Courses are available for the B.A. and! B.Sc. degrees and for the first year 
in medicine, veterinary science, and agriculture. 

University Finances. — 

The University is. supported chiefly by Government aid, the fees paid 
by students, and income derived from the private foundations. 

Many benefactions have been bestowed by private persons, These endow- 
ments include the Challis Fund, of which the original amount, £276,856, 
has been increased by investment to £381,832; the G. H..Bosch Fund, 
£239,329; the P. N. Russell Fund, £100,641; and the Fisher Estate, £42,498. 
In addition, the University receives a large annual revenue from the trustees 
of the McCaughey bequest. Excluding the principal of this bequest, 
the credit balances of the private foundations amounted to £1,169,571 on 
the 31st December, 1939. 

The following statement shows the amounts derived from the principal 
sources of revenue, and the total expenditure during each year since 1935. 
Under the items are included sums received for capital expenditure on 
buildings, ete., and amounts from benefactors to establish new benefac- 
tions :— 

Taste 208.—University—Receipts and Expenditure, 1935 to 1939. 


Private 


Receipts. Endowment 
Year | eae Credit 
rer t. ‘ Privat Othe i adance'a t 
= ai Fees, Founautlons: Stee: Total, end of Yer: 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

19385 57,050 74,640 68,920 5,300 205,910 201,842 | 1,295,764 
1936 | 67.945 | 79,955 | 79,272 2568 | 229,740 | 219,934 | 1,162,053 
1937 69,738 84,915 68,618 8,028 226,299 875,375 | 1,160,799 
1938 103,350 89,465 $3,855 18,702 290,372 353,55 1,178,170 
1939 |. 110,350 94,792 81,007 22,301 290,580 274,771 1,169,571 


* Includes Retiring Allowances Fund. 


Governmental aid represented nearly 88 per ‘cent. of the total receipts 
in 1989, fees 83 per cent., and receipts from. private foundations 28 per cent. 

Salaries comprise the principal item of disbursements in each year. The 
{otal expenditure, inclusive of capital expenditure, in each year since 1935 
was distributed as follows :— 


TABLE 209.—University—Classification of ‘Expenditure, 1935 to 1989. 


Expenditure, . 

Classification. a —— ; z 7 ; Pigs 

1935. | 1936. | 1937, | 1988, 1939, 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Salaries .., a aie w.| 158,764 172,548 178,534 200,787 209,530 
Maintenance, Apparatus, ete. 82,238 32,886 37,600 45,913 44,062 
Buildings and Grounds ies 8,34) 6,799 351,039 87,519 11,871 
Scholarships and Bursaries ... 7,U00 7,053 7,625 8,349 8,685 
Other a Ae : sat 648 586 10,987 623 
Total or ae 201,342 219,934 375,375 358,555 274,771 
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The expenditure includes amounts expended on new buildings.and on 
remodelling existing buildings, which amounted to £146,072 in 1937, £78,038 
jn 1988 and £2,397 in 1939. 


The receipts and expenditure of the New England University College 
are not included in the foregoing tables. Expenditure amounted to 
£15,455, including salaries £5,959, in 1939; and receipts consisted of lecture 
fees, etc., £4,528, and Government aid £10,929, 


Lectures, Staff, and Students. 

Before admission to courses of study leading to degrees, students must 
afford proof of educational qualifications by passing in preseribed subjects 
at the leaving certificate or matriculation examination. Non-matricu- 
lated students are admitted to lectures and to laboratory practice in 
certain faculties, but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory 
completion of any course, however, they may be awarded a certificate. 
Lectures are delivered during the daytime in all subjects necessary for 
degrees and diplomas, and evening lectures are provided in the faculties of 
Avis and Eeonomics, Students are required to.attend at least ninety per 
cent. of the lectures in each course of study leading to a degree. 

Lectures are delivered during three terms in each year. The period 
of study and cost of graduation in each faculty are as follow:— 
Arts, 8 years, £80; Arts—Honours, 4 years, £81; Divinity, 1 year, £11; 
Eeonomics, 4 years, £102; Law, 4 years, £103; Medicine, 6 years, £269; 
Dentistry, 4 years, £223; Agriculture, 4 years, £125; Veterinary Science, 
5 years, £151; Science, 8 years, £105; Science (Honours), 4 years, £121; 
Engineering, 4 years—Civil, £167; Mechanical and Klectrical, £167; 
Mining and Metallurgy, £181; Technology, £167; Aeronautical, £167; and 
Architecture, 5 years, £195. 

Diploma courses are given in the following subjects, the term of study 
and cost being indicated in each instance:—Commerce, 8 years, £48; 
Education, 1 year, £27; Social Studies, 2 years, £56; Pharmaceutical 
Science, 8 years, £77; Psychological Medicine, 4-terms, £29; Public Ad- 
ministration, 3 years, £48; Public. Health, 1 year, £10; Tropical Medicine, 
three months, £5; and Tropical Hygiene, 3 months, £5. Instruction in 
the last three courses is given at the Commonwealth School of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine. 

Public exhibitions.or exemptions from. the payment of fees are granted 
annually on the results of the leaving certificate examination to 200 
students entering the University, and fees are remitted in the case of 
teachers or students in training for the teaching profession attending 
University lectures. A number of scholarships are awarded from private 
foundations, and bursaries may be awarded by the Senate. In 1939, fees 
were remitted in respect of 1,111 students, including exhibttioners, State 
and University bursars, teachers and students in training as teachers. A 
general service fee ranging from £1 5s. to £2 9s. per term is imposed upon 
all students in attendance at lectures, including students exempt from 
payment of ordinary fees. 
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The number of degrees conferred by the University from the foundation 
to the end of 1989 was 16,921, made up as follows :— 


TaBLe 210.—University—Degrees Conferred. 


Number Number Number 

Conferred, Conferred. Conferred. 
Degree. = Dogree. aT eae maa Degree. Pee ef ae eee 
During | To end During |To end During |,To end 
1989, | of 1939, 1039. Jof 1939. 1989. Jof 1939, 
M.A, 17 | 750 ||M.D.S. wise 2 10 || B.V.Se,. i 27 198 
B.A. 139 | 5,364 || B.D.S, «| 27] 379 || B.Sc. Dom 3 1 
LL.D. 40 |I.D.S. acal? “eee 30 || D.Se.Eng, aes 3 
LL.B. “40 1,124 || D.Sc. rit) 3 50 | M.E. 1 24. 
M.D. 2 99 ||M.Se. ve 10 84 || B.E.... 35 950 
M.B. 210 | 2,925 ||B.Se. 62 ) 1,499 |) M.Be. 1 12 
Ch. M. 2 |1,679 ||D.Se.Agr 1 B.Ee. nee 63 574 
MS. tea 7 14 |M.Sc.Agr. wf ae 5 |B, Arch, eee 4 119 
BS. we] 185 802 ||B.Sc.Agr. ... 15 165 —_|-——---. 
D.D.Se  ..} li ||D.V.Sc., sdeliy “ote 4 Total ...| 853 16,921 


In 1939 the teaching staff of the University included 54 professors and. 
242 lecturers and demonstrators. Professors and most of the lecturers are 
paid fixed salaries, and the remainder receive fees. Provision is made for 
superannuation for professors and full-time members of the teaching and 
administrative staffs. 


The University has not the power to confer honorary degrees, but may 
admit ad eundem gradwm graduates of approved Universities. 


The following statement shows the number of students (including both 
degree and diploma students) attending in the different faculties in various 
years since 1921:— 


TaBLe 211.—University—Students in Attendance, 1921 to 1939. 
1939, 
Course. 1921. | 1926. 1929. | 1932. | 1936. 1938+ 
Men. | Women.| Total, 
Faculty — 
Arts vee w{ 868} 813 927 925 736 | 810} 407 414 821 
Law ive «| 828 | 288 260 | 279 310 | 287 | 276 15 291 
Medicine ... «| 985 | 403 385 | 545 742 | 906 | 731 136 867 
Science vee wef 220] 217 237 366 314} 312] 195 157 352 
Engineering wf 224+ 124] 1381} 171 150 |} 187, 216 vey 216 
Dentistry ... wf 82 59 65 78 106 | 340} 150 7 157 
Veterinary Science} 16 10 33 49 144} 134) 187 16 153 
Agriculture wf 28 25 35 56 50 70 67 9 76 
Architecture ved 55 4h 50 35 25 33 27 13 40 
Economics . | 286] 213] 266 | 419 451 | 513 | 500 69 569 
Pharmacy Students .. 204 | 248 |} 180] 149 170 | 168 | 105 27 132 
Massage Students ...{ 21 di 27 38 23 30 | «. 42 42 
3,317 | 2,447 | 2,546 ) 3,110{ 3,921 |3,580 {2,811 905 , 3,716 
Less Students enrolled 
twice .., ao 42 25 28 19 15 30 8 3 11 
Total, Individual 
Students _...| 3,275 | 2,422 |2,520 | 3,091 | 3,206 |3,550 {2,803 | 902 | 3,705 


renin 


* Revised since last issue, 
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In 1939 there were 2,506 men and 767 women studying for degrees, and 
the diploma students consisted of 188 men and 9 women; and there were 
172 men and 129 women attending special courses and lectures in single 
subjects. There were also 134 post-graduate students, viz., 112 in the Fac- 
ulty of Arts, 16 in Science, 5 in Medicine, 1 in Agriculture. 

The number of students increased by 23 per cent. between 1929 and 1932, 
and by 20 per cent. between 1932 and 1989. In recent years there has been 
an inerease in students studying dentistry, veterinary science and 
economics. a 

Students admitted to matriculation during 1989 numbered 804, as com- 
pared with 575 in 1921 and 578 in 1929, 


University Clinics, 


Three metropolitan hospitals, viz. Royal Prince Alfred, St. Vincent’s 
and Sydney, provide clinical schools for students in medicine who are 
required to attend at these institutions for clinical lectures, training and 
practice during the fourth, fifth, and sixth years of the medical course. 


At the Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children provision is made for 
systematic instruction to medical students in diseases of children. 


Clinical training and practice in obstetrics is provided at the Royal Hos- 
pital for Women (Paddington) and the Women’s Hospital (Crown-street). 


Other hospitals where studies may be undertaken in connection with 
the faculty of medicine are:—the Callan Park and Newcastle Mental Hos- 
pitals, the Broughton Hall Psychiatrie Clinic, the Renwick Hospital for 
Infants, and the South Sydney Hospital. for Women. 


In connection with the Faculty of Dentistry, the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney provides facilities for the instruction of students. The University 
lecturers in surgical and mechanical dentistry are, ev offcto, honorary den- 
tal surgeons of the hospital. 


Appointments Board. 


An Appointments Board has been created for the purpose of assisting 
undergraduates and recent graduates in obtaining positions, To this end 
the Board endeavours to supply employers with accurate reports concerning 
graduates and undergraduates who are required to register with the Board. 


Hatension Lectures, 


University Extension Lectures are conducted under the direction of a 
University Extension Board of twelve to eighteen members appointed 
annually by the Senate. Courses of lectures upon topics of literary, his- 
torical, and scientific interest are given in various centres at a charge of 
£2 per lecture. At the conclusion of a systematic course of ten lectures, 
an examination may be held and certificates awarded to successful candi- 
dates. Lectures delivered in Sydney and 24 country towns during 1939 
numbered 461, 


Tutorial Classes, 


The Senate has established regular evening tutorial classes, which are 
open to unmatriculated as well as to matriculated students. Diplomas 
may be issued to persons who have studied in these classes for at least 
one year in any one subject, Tutorial classes, which may be established in 
particular branches of study upon specific requisition by intending students, 
have been formed in conjunction with the Workers’ Educational Association 
in suburban and country centres as well as at the University. A resident 
tutor is stationed at Newcastle, and discussion groups have been estab- 
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lished in country centres under the direction of a full-time organising 
tutor. Reference is made to the Workers’ Educational Association on page 
939. A sum. of £5,440 was expended upon the maintenance of tutorial 
classes during 1939. 


Scouarsuips:4ND Bursarims. 


It is the policy of the State to assist promising students to obtain secon- 
dary and tertiary education by granting scholarships and bursaries and a 
number are provided by‘ private endowment. Particulars of these scholar- 
ships and bursaries and the conditions attached thereto have been given in 
previous issues of the Year Book, 


Scholarships tenable at State secondary schools are not awarded because 
fees are not. charged,.and.school material is supplied to all pupils. 


At the Intermediate Certificate Examinations, 1939, which included 
pupils from Junior Technical, Commercial, and Domestic Science Schools, 
93 scholarships were awarded. Twenty-two boys were given scholarships 
for lower trade courses at the Technical College, fourteen boys were 
awarded agricultural scholarships, one boy and fifteen girls were awarded 
commercial scholarships, and scholarships for art, domestic arts and women’s 
handicrafts were awarded to 41 girls. At the Leaving Certificate Exam- 
ination scholarships were awarded to 41 boys and 15 girls for courses at 
Technical Colleges; in addition, 200 exhibitions were-provided exempting 
the holders from the payment of fees to the University, viz., 145 pupils 
of State schools, and 55 pupils of registered secondary schools. In the 
same year 10 boys at evening continuation schools won scholarships for 


free education and a supply of text-books valued at £1 10s. per annum, 
tenable at day courses. 


Bursary’ Endowment. 


The Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, as amended in 1986, provides public 
moneys for bursaries tenable in approved public or private secondary 
schools, in technical schools or colleges under the Department of Kiduca- 
tion, and in the University of Sydney. The fund is administered by a 
board, consisting of two representatives:each of the University of Sydney, 
of the Department. of Education, and of the private secondary schools 
registered under the Act, 


The bursaries awarded and accepted. in 1939 (to commence in the following 
year) were as follows :—296, tenable for five years—190 at State high schools 
an] 106 at private schools; 8 for two years in pre-apprenticeship (tech- 
nical) classes; 56 to boys and 39 to girls, upon results of the Intermediate 
Certificate examination, tenable for two years; 5 for diploma courses in 


technical colleges; and 24 to boys and 10 to girls tenable at the Uni- 
versity of Sydney. 


The. bursaries tenable at the University are. awarded at the Leaving 
Certificate examinations to candidates under 19 years of age, whose parents’ 
means are inadequate for the expense of a University education. 


The number of pupils holding bursaries at 30th June, 1940, was 1,418, 
via, 1,277 attending courses of secondary education, 24 at technical col- 


leges and 117 at the University. These numbers are exclusive of 168 
war bursaries. 


i 
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The annual monetary allowances payable. to bursars in: terms of the 
Bursary Endowment Act in 1939. and 1940: were.as follows :— 
Taste 212:—Bursary Endowment Act—Bursars. 


Number of Bursars, Number of Bursars, 
Rate of Annual Rate of Annual 
Allowance. Allowance, 
' 1939, 1940. 1939. 1940, 
Under £10: ie 1 || £45:and under £55: 78 ~ 100 
£10 and: under £15: 591: 619 £75 39 41 
£15 iy £25 3 4. Pe | ee 
£25 i" £35 250 333 Total ... vee{ 1,247 1,418 
£35, ” £45, 286 320. 


Bursars' attending courses of secondary instruction and. those following 
University courses are allotted grants for text-books. The maximum 
amounts are:—Secondary bursars in the first, second and third years 30s. 
per annum and in the fourth and: fifth: years.50s, per annum; and Uni- 
versity bursars £5 per annum. 

In. addition to. the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
Board, two bursaries, tenable for three years at the Hawkesbury: Agricul- 
tural College, are awarded by the Department of Agriculture. These 
bursaries exempt. their holders from payment of the education and main- 
tenance fee of £30 per annumi 

War bursaries are provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for children 
of incapacitated: and: fallen soldiers. The number in operation at 30th June, 
1940, was 168, each bursar receiving £10 per. annum. The total number 
awarded since they were initiated in 1916 was 2,929. 

The war bursaries are awarded usually to children between 11 and 13 
years of age. On reaching the latter age, the children of deceased or totally 
and permanently incapacitated soldiers whose death or incapacity has been 
due to war service may be assisted by the Repatriation Commission under 
the Soldiers’ Children Education scheme. In New South Wales 7,816 
applications. for assistance had been approved to 80th June, 1940, and 
£784,617 had been expended. The expenditure has been met from the funds 
of the Commonwealth Government. 

For the education of the children of deceased soldiers and sailors assist- 
ance is granted also from the Anzac Memorial Bursary Fund which was 
created by public subscription and vested in the Bursary Endowment Board. 
Bursaries awarded from this fund are tenable at secondary schools or the 
University. To 30th June, 1940, the number of such bursaries awarded 
was 85. 


TRAINING OF TRACHERS. 

Two colleges are maintained by the State for training teachers for 
service in State schools, viz., at Sydney and Armidale. 

The Sydney Teachers’ College, situated in the University grounds, pro- 
vides two courses for the training of teachers, viz.:—(a) for service in the 
infant, primary, and rural schools, and (b) for service in secondary schools. 
The former course extends over two years and the latter over four years 
including graduation to the. University in Arts, Science, Economics or 
Agriculture. The course for secondary school teachers may be extended 
to five years in special circumstances, and in the case of students who had 
graduated before admission to the college only one year’s professional 
training is required, Practical training is provided at special demonstration 
schools associated with the college and at other selected schools. 

*59151—D 
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:' Women students, living away from home, are required to reside in a 
hostel unless given special exemption. In 1939 the teaching staff included. 
the principal, vice-principal, warden of women students, 43 lecturers and 
4 visiting lecturers, There were 1,122 students enrolled during the 


year, of whom 69 were University graduates. 


The course at the Armidale College is similar to the two years’ course at 
the Sydney Teachers’ College. A hostel has been established for women 
students. The teaching staff in 1939 included the principal, vice-principal, 
warden of women students, 18 lecturers, and 8 visiting lecturers. There 
were 402 students on the roll during the year. 


Most of the students at the training colleges are holders of scholarships, 
but there is usually a small group of paying students. Teachers for private 
schools may be trained at the colleges, but few persons avail themselves 
of this provision. 

Particulars of students enrolled at the Teachers’ Colleges during 1989 
are shown in the following statement :— 


Taste 218.—Teachers’ Colleges, Sydney and Armidale—Students, 1939. 


Students. Men, Women. | Total. 
First year ... me avs us 228 294 522 
Second year i iy . 388 432 . 820 
Third year .,. eas vee ake 36 57 93 
Fourth year nes a5 aes 32 45 77 
Private ail is wie oe si 12 12 
Total ... ses ah 684 840 1,524 


During the year 242 students of the Teachers’ Colleges, including 186 
women, attended University courses, viz., Arts 147, Science 78, Economics 
9, and Agriculture 8. In these were included 37 students of the Armidale 
Teachers’ College, viz., 831 in Arts and 6 in Science at the New England 
University College. 


The libraries at the Teachers’ Colleges contained 59,020 volumes in 
1939. 


Teachers in the Roman Catholic schools, who are members of religious 
communities, are trained at thirty-three centres, located in different parts 
of the State. These centres are registered after inspection by a Board of 
Registration—a central body appointed by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
of New South Wales. The course of training lasts two years, the first 
is the novitiate year required by the communities, and is devoted largely 
to the testing and formation of character. The second is the year of 
professional training; it consists of a course of study of pedagogy, com- 
bined with practical exercises and opportunities for observing experienced 
teachers; it is terminated by an examination in theory and practical work. 
The entrance qualification is the leaving certificate or its equivalent. 
Certificates of competence are issued in three grades—sub-primary, primary 
and super-primary—to those who are successful in the examinations at the 
- end of the course, 
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Classification of State Teachers. 

Teachers in the service of the State are classified, and are promoted from 
one grade to another according to their efficiency, which is gauged on 
reports of inspectors and their attainments as tested by written and oral 
examinations. Students who have completed a course of training at the 
Teachers’ Colleges are required to obtain practical experience as teachers 
before they are classified. 


A comparative statement of the classification of the teaching staff of the 
State schools (including students in training) at the end of the years 1929 
and 1939 is shown below; those in the Technical Education Branch are not 
included. 


Taste 214.—State Schools—Classification of Teachers, 1929 and 1989. 


1929, 1939, 
Teachers. 

Men. Women. Total. Men. Women, Total. 
High School Teachers ... w| 596 525 1,121 958 615 1,573 

Principals and Assistants— ; 
First Class bie owe wre 483 147 630 551 143 694 
Second Class... an we} 1,885 1,246 2,631 2,202 1,868 4,070 
Third Class ae ai {| 1,219 1,728 2,947 1,139 J,186 2,325 
Unclassified... ae 182 445 627 72 180 252 
Awaiting Classification Mas 453 747 1,200 422 435 857 
Cookery Teachers si sx ace 156 156 as 195 195 
Sewing Mistresses es Sue 222 222 136 189 189 
Manual Training ‘Teache=s ‘ie 204 a 204 294 sr 294 
Visiting Teachers wag 8 od 3 52 55 51 88 139 
Temporary Teachers... 40 671 711 40 259 299 

‘Teachers on Leave and Ex- 
change bas oi ee V7 28 45 103 96 199 
Total ‘ ..| 4,582 5,967 {10,549 5,832 5,2a4 11,086 
Subsidised School Teachers és 42 401 "1B 20 484 574 
Students in Training ... wf 614 924 | 1,538 597 790 1,387 
Grand Total ...| 6,288 7,292 | 12,530 6,519 6,528 | 13,047 
} 


There has been a general advance in the standard of educational attain- 
ments of teachers in New South Wales during the past ten years, At the 
end of 1939 there were 1,967 University graduates in the teaching service, 
yiz., 1,156 men and 811 women, whereas there were only 1,234 in 1929, 


Teachers awaiting classification consist mainly of ex-students of the 
Teachers’ Colleges ineligible for classification until they have obtained the 
yequisite teaching experience. Most of them possess the educational attain- 
ments for second or third class certificates. 


Teachers of subsidised schools must have sufficient educational attain- 
ments to teach the curriculum of primary schools. Schools of method are 
held in Sydney during the mid-summer vacation for the purpose of increas- 
ing the knowledge and efficiency of these teachers. The average number 
of pupils enrolled in subsidised schools is less than eight per teacher, the 
schools being situated in remote districts. 
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{In October, 1932, legislation was passed to restrict the employment of 
married women as lecturers or ‘teachers in the service of the State and. pro- 
vision was made for the termination of the services of a number of such 


‘Weachers in order that :positions might be made available for students whe 


kad completed courses of training provided by the State. ‘To 31st Decem- 
ber, 1989, the services of 989 married women teachers had been terminated. 


Strate Exprnpirurye on Epucation. 
State Schools, 

The following statement provides » comparison of the State expenditure 
on schools at intervals since 1901. The expenditure on technical education 
is not included. The basis used for calculating costs per pupil is the average 
weekly enrolment, except for years prior to 1921, for which the average 
weekly enrolment is not available, and the average quarterly enrolment has 
been used. 


Taste 215.—Expenditure on State Schools, 1901 to 1939. 


Expenditure. Per Pupil—Average Weekly Enrolment, 


Average 
Year. Weekly | Maintenance Vaintenance 
Enrol- and School Total and School Total 

ment,* | Administra- | Premises, oeals Administra- | Premises. | Expenditure, 
tion, tion, 


£ £ £ £8. £s. d, Eas. d. 
1901...) 212,725+| 703,974 57,663 761,637 | 3 6 0 5 6| 3il 
017 4/ 511 1 


1921 ...| 295,961 | 3,229,042 329,795 | 3,558,837 | 10 18 


d. 

2 
1911 ...! 223,603) 1,048,583 193,998 | 1,242,576 | 413 9 

3) 1 2 3/12 0 6 

0 

8 


1929 ..] 852,071 | 4,207,754 846,625 | 5,054,379 | 11 19 2 8 1|14 7 1 
1931 ...| 371,842 | 3,823,684 415,379 | 4,239,063 | 10 56 12 4/11 8 0 
1935 .../868,407 | 3,523,552 | 406,662 |-3,980,214) 9 13 11 1 2 5/1016 4 
1936...) 858,047 | 3,642,321 377,403 |'4,019,724 ;} 10 3 5) 1 11/11 4 6 
1937... 353,834. | 3,994,646 467,920 | 4,462,566 | 11 510) 1 6 5/1212 8 
1938 ...| 347,546 | 4,525,546 479,703 | 5,005,249 |; 138 0 5| 1 7 7/14 8 0 
1939 .,.| 345,089 | 4,570,530 416,149 | 4,986,679 | 138 4 11 141/14 9 0 
* Inclusive of Evening Continuation Schools. t Average quarterly enrolment, 


The cost of education per pupil was more than doubled between 1911 and 
1921, while the increase in enrolment was less than 33 per cent. Thereafter 
‘the expenditure continued to rise steadily and in 1929 the cost of main- 
tenance and administration was £4,207,754, or £11 19s. per pupil, and the 
expenditure on school premises £846,625, or £2 8s, 1d. per pupil, making 
a total of £5,054,879, or £14 7s. 1d. per pupil. In 1930 measures were taken 
to restrict general expenditure, and moneys for buildings were curtailed 
so that the total annual expenditure on primary and secondary schools in 
1983 and 1984, with an enrolment of about 366,000 pupils, was. reduced 
to £8,600,000, or little more than in 1921, when the enrolment was 296,000, 
Subsequently expenditure on maintenance and buildings was increased, 
and in 1939 amounted to £4;986,679, or £14 9s. per pupil. Between 
1935 and 1939 the expenditure on maintenance increased by £1,050,000, 
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The following statement shows the distribution of.expenditure, including 
capital expenditure in connection with State primary and secondary 
schools (but omitting expenditure on technical education) in 1921 and 
subsequent years :— , ; 


Loe 216.—Dissection of Expenditure on State Schools, 1921 to 1939. 


Particulars | 192. | 4931. 1986. 1988, | 1030, 

Sites, Buildings Additions*#-— £ £ £ £ £ 

Primary Schoolst i ».| 178,781 145,012; 62,163} 116,818}{ 81,820 

High schools rae is {| 26,703 13,505) 72,132 67.551 85,907 

Teachers’ Colleges en Be 3,816 26,427 ins 2,715 2,279 
Rates (municipal and shire)+} .| 86,376 69,625; 42,428 31,272 27,836 
Rent, Furniture and Repairs .| 89,120] 160,810) 200,880; 261,347] 218,307 
Salaries and Allowances— 

Primary Schoolst Pes ..|2,446, 638 | 2,736,;554]2, 651,470 |8, 211,064 [3,150,839 

High Schools... ..-| 200,028 | 465,767| 523,807] 678,472} 718,580 

Evening Continuation : Schools. 12,190 16,826} 14,034 11,499 11,348 
Other Maintenance cero tnes 

Primary Schoolst ag ...| 188,975 | 202,755} 180,057 | 226,227 | 242,882: 

High Schools ‘| 27,814] 37,4701 41,727] 65,287| 58,243. 

Evening Continuation: Schools... 1,541 1,219 624 634 617 
Bursaries and Scholarships ... 58,285 39,237, 18,710{ 22,402 34,172: 


Boarding and Conveyance Allow ances 36,149 53,332] 20,530 22,286 24,869 

Training of Teachers .. ee .{ 98,537:] 135,508! 64,994 | 133,761 133,581 

Sa : edical Inspection ae v| 29,197 21,593; 20,516] -31,200 35,751 
chool Inspection 47,971 el 

Administration and other Expenses 89, 216 } aris a Ac Ue ed 


Total... .., £/3,658,837 4,239,063/4;019,724 |5,005,249 |4,986,679 


” Includes State ‘Insurance: on School Buildings. + Fxpended by Resumed Properties Depart- 
ment on. behalf-of Department of Education. } Includes expenditure.on super-primary 
education in intermediate high, district, continuation and rural schools, 


‘The amounts.shown in Alte foregoing tables do not-indude any allowance 
for dwellings owned by the State in awhich teachers reside; the annual 
value of these residences was estimated at £50,843 in 1939. The figures are 
exclusive also of interest paid on loan moneys used for the erection of 
schools. 


Capital Expenditure on State School Buildings, etc. 


Large sums have been expended for the purpose of building new schools,. 
teachers’ -residences, etc. The total amount so expended during :the- 
decennium ended 80th June, 1940, was £2;645,687, the expenditure. 
in-each year being as follows :— 


Taste 217.—Capital Expenditure on State Schools, 1931 to 1940, 


t 

stad sree Amount. pCa tie Amount. 
F i £O a £ 
1931 335,647 1936 ‘229,704 
1982 91,438 1937 ‘220,985 
19338 135,824 H 1938 374,720 
1934 238,041 | 1.939 422,287 
1935 216;294 1940 380,747 


This expenditure was met from loan funds with the exception of 
£180,275 in 1931 and £48,314 in 1932 and £1,408 in 1989-40 from the 
Unemployment Relief Fund. 
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Total Public Expenditure on Education. 


In addition to expenses incurred in respect of the State school system, 
the public expenditure on education in New South Wales includes grants 
and subsidies to the University and other educational and scientific organi- 
sations, A summary of the total expenditure by the State in respect of 
education in various years since 1911 is shown below. The expenditure on 
buildings, equipment, sites, etc., representing capital expenditure, is distin- 
guished as far as practicable from expenditure for maintenance, including 
grants and subsidies which may be regarded as annual costs. 

TaBLE 218.—Public Expenditure on Education, 1911 to 1940. 


Year Expenditure. 
dan Per head of 
» hea 
20th June. Capital. Annual. Total. Popula Hon: 


£ £ £ 
1911 | 176,778 | 1,213,368 | 1,890,146 
3921 | 251,880 | 3,473,545 | 3,725,425 
1929 | 798,955 | 4,756,250 | 5,555,205 
193L | 345,870 | 4,662,103 | 5,007,973 
1936 | 243,252 |. 4,227,154 | 4,170,406 
1937 | 921,508 | 4,444,926 | 4,666,434 
1938 | 375,061 | 5,086,794 | 5,461,855 
1939 | 426,177 | 5,328,966 | 5,755,143 
1940 | 415,388 | 8,338,106 | 5,753,494 


WNW eH HHO 
ro) 
PNO rR we 
_ 
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These figures are exclusive of amounts spent by the State on the Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College and experiment farms and societies for the 
promotion of agricultural and allied interests. They exclude also the 
interest on loan moneys expended on works used for education. 


EpucaTIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC ‘SocIETIES. 


Many organisations are in existence in New South Wales which have for 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the advance- 
ment of science, art, and literature. These include the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, which has for its objects the advancement of science 
in Australia and the encouragement of original research in all subjects 
of scientific, artistic, and philosophic interest, and the Linnean Society 
of. New South Wales, established for the special purpose of promoting the 
advancement of the botany and natural history of Australia. 

Other important scientific societies are the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; the Royal Australasian College of Physicians ; 
the Royal Australasian College of Surgeons; the Australian Chemical 
Institute; the Australian National Research Council; the Australian Insti- 
tuto of Political Science; the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs; the Australian Academy of Art; the Society of Artists; a branch 
of the British Astronomical Association; the Australasian Association for 
the Advancement of Science; the Royal Geographical Society; the Univer- 
sity Science Society; the Royal Australian Historical Society; and a branch 
of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. 

The learned professions such as solicitors and barristers, engineers, 
aurveyors, architects and optometrists are represented by institutes, associa- 
tions or societies. 

The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibition of artists’ work at 
Sydney; and of the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apollo Society, and the Royal Sydney Philharmonic Society. 
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Workers’ Educational Association. 


The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded 
at a conference called by the Labour Council of New South Wales in June, 
1913. Tt organises tutorial classes, discussion groups, study circles, 
summer and holiday schools and public lectures. In 1939, the membership 
of the association consisted of 585 individual members and 45 organisa- 
tions other than tutorial classes affiliated with it. 


In 1989 seventy-two tutorial classes were held, viz., 15 at the University, 
28 in the city and suburbs, 16 in the Newcastle district and 13 in other 
country districts. The number of students enrolled was 2,657, and the 
effective enrolment was 1,998. Sixty discussion groups were organised 
in various centres during the year. 


The income of the association in 19389 was £2,356, including an endow- 
ment of £750 from the State, a grant of £150 from the ay, and 
subscriptions and fees amounting to £722. 


ConsERVATORIUM oF Music. 


The State Conservatorium of Music, which was established in 1915, 
provides tuition in music, from the elementary to the advanced stages. 
The studies are divided into two sections. The music school section pro- 
vides three courses, viz, elementary, intermediate, and advanced—the 
last-mentioned extending over two years. A certificate is granted on the 
satisfactory conclusion of each course. The advanced grade certificate of 
the music school section entitles the holder to admission to the diploma 
section, in which a course of two years’ tuition, leading to the professional 
diploma, is given under the personal direction of the Director of the Con- 
servatorium. A preparatory course is available for juveniles who have not 
previously received musical tuition. An opera school was established in 
February, 1935, in connection with the Conservatorium to provide opera 
and stage training for talented young singers. 

The number of students enrolled in the various courses of study at the 
Conservatorium was 1,167 in 1939, as compared with 1,410 in 1929 and 987 
in 1982. Nine students gained the diploma in 1939. Receipts in 1939 con- 
sisted of fees, proceeds from concerts, etc., amounting to £25,044 and the 
expenditure was £33,468, 


Museums, Lisraries, AND Art GALLERY. 


The Government of New South Wales maintains a number of museums 
and libraries and a National Art Gallery. The capital expenditure by the 
State on buildings for these institutions to 30th June, 1940, amounted to 
£499,522, including the capital cost of the Herbarium £11,436. 


Museums. 


The Australian Museum in Sydney is the oldest institution of its kind in 
Australia. It is incorporated under the control of trustees, with a statutory 
endowment of £1,000 per year, which is supplemented by annual Parlia- 
mentary appropriations. It contains fine specimens of the principal objects 
of natural history, and a valuable collection of zoological, mineral and 
ethnological specimens. A library containing’ £9,957 volumes at 31st 
December, 1939, is attached to the institution. Lectures and gallery demon: 
strations are given in the Museum and are open to the public. During the 
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year 1939 visitors to the Museum numbered’ 219,400; as compared with 
209,400: in: 1988. The expenditure was £21,457 in, 1988 and. £19,294. in 
1939. 


A Technological. Museum has been established as an adjunct to the 
Sydney Technical College. It contains. a. valuable series of specimens 
illustrative of various stages of. manufacturing, and a collection of natural 
products acquired by purchase, gift, loan, or exchange. Technological 
Museums: are established also at: Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, New- 
castle;. Broken Hill and Albury, 

Research work is conducted by the scientific staff at the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural resources of 
Australia. 


There is a Mining and Geological Museum attached to the Department: of. 
: Mines. Its functions include the preparation and collection of minerals to 
be used as teaching aids in schools and in other institutions. 


The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


The public have access to the “ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
“Macleay ” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Novmal and Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic Gardens. Housed. in. the Macleay 
“Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals. 


7 , Public. Library of New South Wales. 


The Australian Subscription Library, established in 1826, became a State 
institution in 1869. It was incorporated in 1899, as the Publie Library of 
New South Wales, with a body of trustees and an annual statutory endow- 
ment of £2,000, which is supplemented by Parliamentary appropriations. 


The library embraces a General Reference Library, a Country Circula- 
tion Department, the Mitchell Library and the William Dixson Gallery. 
cae In June, 1940; the:General Reference Library contained 284,587 volumes, 
ce exclusive of pamphlets, and visitors numbered 198,800 on’ week days and 
12,900 on Sundays during the year 1939-40. This library includes a 
Research Department, which made 889 researches during the year and 
added 16,546 references to its indexes. The Country Circulation Depart- 
nient: contains 92,460 volumes. During the year 4,140: boxes and parcels 
were sent to rural schools, 541 boxes to agricultural bureaux, teachers” 
associations, mechanics’ institutes and similar institutions, and 59,720 
books to individual students. 


In 1898 the late David Scott Mitchell promised the trustees of the Public 
Library a collection of 60,000 volumes dealing principally with Australasia 
and the Southern Pacific, together with manuscripts and pictures. With 
these he bequeathed £70,000, and the income from. the bequest is spent on. 
additions. In June, 1940, there were 138,308 volumes: in the Mitchell 
Library, and visitors during 1939-40 numbered 40,000. 


In 1928 My. William Dixson gave a unique collection of pictures: and 
prints relating to Australian history to the Public Library, to which he has. 
made valuable additions from time to time. This collection forms the 
William Dixson Gallery. 
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The total cost to the State of the Public Library buildings at. 30th 
June, 1940, was £220,847, including £192,080 expended on the new building 
Cincomplete) which contains the Mitchell Library, the Dixson ‘Gallery 
and the Country Circulating Department. The expenditure on mainten- 
ance during 1939-40 was £27,427, including £2,601 from the Mitchell 
Library Endowment Fund. 


Sydney Municipal Library. 
The Sydney Municipal Library is a free lending library administered by 
the Council of the City of Sydney. It contained 54,100 volumes in 1939. 
Maintenance costs during 1939 amounted to £18,804, including £1,672 
‘for new books. 


Other Libraries, 

Local libraries established in a large:number of centres throughout the 
State, may be classed broadly under two heads—Schools of Arts, which 
are .organised and controlled by committees of -private citizens and 
dependent upon the monetary support accorded ‘by the public; and free 
libraries established in connection with municipalities. Under the provi- 
‘sions of the Local Government Act any shire or municipality may establish 
a public library, art gallery, or museum. 


The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific ‘library for staff use, is.accessible to students. It.contains 29,957 
volumes. In the library attached to the National Herbarium there are 
approximately 10,000 volumes. 


“The ‘libraries ‘in ‘connection with the Technological Museum, and the 
Technical College -and branches contained 28,548 -text-books, In the 
‘libraries of the Teachers’ ‘Colleges there are 89,020 -volumes; in libraries 
attached to State Schools, 559,150 volumes; and in the Fisher Library at 
ithe University 258,300 volumes. 


‘The Parliamentary Library contains 87,115 books, .and Jarge numbers 
of volumes are.in the libraries of the law courts.and Government offices. 


or 


Reorganisation of the Public Library Service. 


Following an investigation into the library services, the Libraries Act, 
1939, was passed to make provision for the establishment of a system of 
local public libraries subsidised by the central and local government bodies,. 
the extension of the facilities afforded by the Public Library to provide a 
central reference library, the appointment of a Library Board to render: 
advice and assistance in organising and maintaining the services, and the: 
establishment of a school for librarians. The Act, except clauses relating to- 
Government subsidy, was proclaimed as from 1st June, 1940, but the re- 
organisation has been delayed on account of the war. 


National Art Gallery of New South Wales. 


The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of oil paintings, 
water colours and statuary, including some works of prominent modern 
artists, and some valuable gifts from private persons. 


The present value of the contents of the Gallery is approximately £204,000 
and the cost of the building to 30th June, 1940, was £95,896. 
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The number of paintings, etc., in the Gallery at the end of 1989 was 
$,681, viz. 749 oil paintings, 506 water-colours, 1,261 black-and-white 
works, 207 statuary casts and bronzes, and 958 other works of art, and the 
total-amount expended during the year in purchasing works of art was 
£913. Thirty-five works of art were acquired by purchase during the year 
and 60 works of art and a collection of jade and a collection of old Iinglish 
pewter by gift. 


_ The total expenditure during 1939 amounted to £7,381, including salaries 
and wages £4,266. In 1938 expenditure amounted to £8,397, of which 
_ £4,294 was paid in salaries and wages. 


The attendance at the National Art Gallery during 1989 was 148,220 on 
week-days and 838,940 on Sundays. Attendances in 1938 were 250,350 and 
101,205 respectively. 


Art students, under certain regulations, may copy works and enjoy the 
benefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. Collections ot 
pictures are sent to the principal country towns for temporary exhibition, 
180 pictures being so distributed during 1939; also 288 works of art were 
on loan to various Government departments and institutions in the city 
and suburbs. 


The Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and 
‘by reason of its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 


The Wynne Art Prize consisting of the interest on approximately £1,000 
‘is awarded annually to the Australian artist or sculptor producing the best 
landscape painting of Australian scenery in oils or water colours, or the 
best production of figure sculpture, 


The Archibald Prize is awarded for the best portrait, “preferably of 
Some man or woman distinguished in art, letters, science, or politics painted 
by any artist resident in Australasia.” The amount available for the prize 
in each year is approximately £400, 


The Six John Sulman Prize founded by the widow and children of the 
Jate Sir John Sulman is derived from the proceeds from the investment 
of £2,500, It is awarded annually for the best subject of genre painting 
or mural decoration or design for an intended mural decoration, done by 
an artist resident in Australia for two years preceding the date fixed for 
the submission of the pictures for inspection. 
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LAW COURTS. 


A cardinal principle of the legal system of New South Wales, like that 
of England on which it is based, is the supremacy of the law to which all 
persons are bound to conform. No person may be punished except for a 
breach of law which has been proved in due course of law in a court before 
which all persons have equal rights. It excludes the existence of arbitrari- 
ness or prerogative on the part of the government or of any exemption of 
officials or others from obedience to the ordinary law or from the jurisdictioa 
of the ordinary tribunals, 


Sources or Law. 
The law in force in New South Wales consists of— 

(3) So much of the common law of England and such English statute 
law as came into force on the original settlement of the colony in 
1788, or was made applicable by the New South Wales Constitu- 
tion Act passed in 1828, 

(ii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the State of New South Waleg, 
together with regulations, rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 

(iii) Acts passed by the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia 
within the scope of its allotted powers, together with regulations 
rules, orders, etc., made thereunder. 


(iv) Imperial law binding New South Wales as part of the British 
Empire, as part of the Commonwealth of Australia, or as a State 
—subject, since 1931, to the Statute of Westminster. (These- 
relate mainly to external affairs or matters of Imperial concern.) 

(v) Case law. (The extent to which judicial decisions of the English,. 


Commonwealth or State Courts respectively form part of the State: 
law would require too lengthy a statement to be set out here.) 


The proper subjects for Federal legislation are limited to those specified 
jn the Commonwealth Constitution. Im some cases Federal powers of 
legislation are exclusive of, in others concurrent with, those of the State. 
In all cases of conflict valid Federal laws override State laws, 


Tue JUDICIAL Sysrex. 


Characteristic features of the judicial system are—(a) The law is 
enforceable in public courts; (b) the judiciary is independent of control by 
the executive; (c) officials concerned with the administration of justice do 
not enjoy any exemption from law; (d) advocates are admitted to practice 
by the Supreme Court and are subject to control exercisable through the 
Court. 


The work of the courts is distributed amongst various jurisdictions with 
a view to simplifying procedure and avoiding unnecessary delay. Minor 
civil matters are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Courts) 
which have a jurisdiction limited in point of locality and amount. ‘The 
civil jurisdiction of District Courts also is limited in these respects. The 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction is limited only in respect of matters which 
are reserved for the original jurisdiction of the Federal Courts. In criminal 
matters less serious offences are heard in Courts of Petty Sessions (Police 
Courts), and other offences, not being of a capital nature, are dealt with 
by Courts of Quarter Sessions. Capital charges are tried at sittings of the 
Supreme Court and, in practice, offences of an important public nature are 
often so dealt with. . 
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A number of legal tribunals: have. been established to deal with special 
matters, viz., Licensing Courts, Taxation Courts of Review, Wardens’ 
Courts: (Mining), Cotts of Marine Inquiry,. Land and Valuation Court, 
anid, dtiong criminal: courts of magisterial yank, Coroners’? Courts.and. Chil- 
dreii’s Courts. Special jurisdictions are exercised by the Industrial Com: 
mission. and by the Workers’ Compensation Commission. Particular 
niattéYs arising under the: various: lard laws of the State. are dealt with by 
Local. Land. Boards. A: Transport Appeal Court; consisting of a District 
Court. Judge; hearg appeals from certain: decisions of the transport authori- 
ties, Jurisdiction to hear disputes arising under the Friendly Societies 
Act and the Co-operation Act is given to the Registrar under those Acts. 
Women are eligible to be appointed as. judges, magistrates, or justices 
of the peace. 


New Sotith Wales as a State of the Commonwealth: fortis part of the 
Commonwealth judicial system. By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 
1903-1939, the jurisdiction of the High Court is exclusive in’ regard to 
certain matters. In regard to other matters the courts of the State are 
invested with Federal jurisdiction. subject to conditions stated in that Act. 


Appeal lies to the Privy Council from the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales and the High Court of Australia, respectively, in proper cases. The 
Privy Council is the final Court of Appeal for the British Dominions. 


ADMINISTRATION of Tudtctan Systtwit, 
Ministers’ of the Crown, 

In New South Wales the duty of administering laws is allotted to 
“Ministers of the Crown in. their respective spheres. As a general rule 
an. Attorney-General and a Minister of Justice are included amongst the 
Ministers, but sometimes these offices are combined. At titnes a Solicitor- 
General has been included in the Cabinet. At other times he has beén a 
salaried public servaiit. Thei’e is also a Crown Solicitor—a salaried public 


servant. A Goitithon practice is to have an officer known as Assistant Law 
‘Officer as a further legal adviser to the Government. 


The. Attorney-General who is: the legal adviser of the Government, is 
-charged with the conduct of business relating to the higher courts (such 
as Supreme and District Cour'ts), the offices of the Crown Solicitor, Crown 
‘Prosecutors, Clerk of the. Peace, Parliamentary draftsmen and Court 
‘reporters ad well as statute law consolidation and certain Acts, indluding 
‘the Crimes Act, the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act and the Poor Persons’ 
Legal Remedies Act. Furthermore, he advises Ministers on questions on 
“which his legal opinion is required, initiates and defends’ proceedings by 
and against the. State; arid determines whether a bill showld be found in 
cases of indictable offences. The grand jury systvin has not been: adopted. 
The Attorney-General is in the position of a gvand juity to find'a bill. No 
person cati be put upon his trial for ai indictable offence wnléss a bill has 
been found, except where an ea officio indictinent has: been filed by the 
be fled. -General ot the Supreme Court has. directed an information to 
be fi ed 


The Minister of J listioe supervises! the working of' the magistrates’ courts} 
of gaols and. penal: establisliments, also the operations of the various. offices 
connected with the Supreme and District Courts. He administers Acts of 
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Parliament relating to justices, juries, coroners, prisons and prisoners, land- 
lords and tenants, inebriates, veal property, land titles, registration of firms, 
companies and. deeds;. births, deaths and marriages, and licensed. trades and 
callings.. 


Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales was established in 1824 under 
the Charter of Justice. Jurisdiction is exercised by a Chief Justice and not 
more than ten Puisne Judges, of whom four are engaged usually in the 
Common Law and Criminal jurisdictions, and the remainder in Equity,. 
Bankrupicy, Probate, Lunacy, and Matrimonial Causes. 

The Court possesses original jurisdiction over all litigious matters arising 
in the State, except where its jurisdiction is excluded by statute, in certain 
cases where extra territorial jurisdiction has been conferred, in Admiralty, 
and in appeal. Its original jurisdiction is exercised usually by one judge. 
The procedure and practice of the Court are defined by statute, or regulated 
by, rules which may be made by any three or more judges. The Supreme 
Court has power at common. law to restrain inferior courts which act in 
excess of their jurisdiction, and to grant mandamus to enforce a legal 
right. The right of appeal to the Supreme Court from inferior courts is 
purely the creation of statute law. In proper cases appeals may be carried 
from findings of the Supreme Court to the High Court of Australia or 
to the Privy Council. 

é Particulars are given below of each division of the civil jurisdiction of the 
ourt. 


Common Law Jurisdiction. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Common Law extends to cases 
not falling within any other jurisdiction. Actions are tried usually in the 
first instance in sittings at nisi prius, before one judge and a jury of four, 
or of twelve in special cases. A jury may be dispensed with by consent of 
both parties and under statutes: governing’ certain cases. A judge may sit 
“in chambers” to deal with questions not requiring to be argued in court. 

The following table gives particulars of causes. set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Cireuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last. five years. The number of writs issued includes. cases which were 
settled by the parties without further litigation. 


Taste 219.—Common Law Jurisdiction—Writs and Causes, 1985 to 1939. 


Particulars: : 1985, 1936. 1937. 1938.. 1939, 
Writs Issued ... ee iv vel 4,228- 4,389: 4,532 4,170 4,562 
Judgments Signed... oye we{ 2,162 2,184 2,132 2,039 2,316 
Causes Tried-— 
Verdict for Plaintiff .., ies 202 198 210 250. 143 
- Defendant ... oe 77 85. 70 i 56 
Jury Disagreed... if a 1 I 4 4 we 
Nonsuita'.... ... ise ae 23 12. 16 8 Wy 
Total .. dea san 303 296° 300 339 216 
Causes — 
Not:proceeded with —.., wes 237. 241 333 209 290 
Referred to Arbitration... hs wn ve 1 2 eae 
Total Causes dealt with ... 540 537, 684 550 506 
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The difference between the number of writs issued and judgments 
signed indicates the extent to which suits are not proceeded with, and 
the difference between the number of judgments signed and the number of 
causes tried indicates the extent to which cases are settled without legal 
proceedings in court. 


Hquity Jurisdiction. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Equity (which includes infancy} 
is exercised by the Chief Judge in Equity, or by any other Judge of the 
Supreme Court sitting in Equity. The procedure of the Court is governed 
by the Equity Act, 1901, and subsidiary rules. The jurisdiction extends 
to granting equitable relief by enforcing rights not recognised at Common 
Law and by special remedies such as the issue of injunctions, writs of 
specific performance, and a jurisdiction in infancy. The Court in making 
binding declarations of right may obtain the assistance of specialists such 
as actuaries, engineers, or other persons, In deciding legal rights incidental 
to its cases, it exercises all the powers of the Common Law jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, and may award damages in certain cases. 


The office of the Court is under the control of the Master in Equity who 
performs many judicial functions, and, when directed by the Court, deter- 
mines certain matters such as conducting inquiries, taking accounts, ete. 
He is also Registrar of the Court, and controls the records and funds 
within its charge. 


The transactions in Equity during the year ended 30th June, 1940, 
included the following:—Decrees 70, orders on motions and petitions 
1,851, orders by Judge in Chambers 239 and 2 orders by the Master in 
equity. In 1938-39 89 decrees were made, 1,524 orders on motions and 
petitions, and 255 orders by Judge in Chambers. 


Lunacy Jurisdiction. 


The Supreme Court in its Lunacy jurisdiction is constituted, except on 
appeal, by the Chief Judge in Equity or by any other judge sitting for 
him during his absence or illness ov at his request. In respect of the 
administration of estates the jurisdiction may be exercised by the Master 
in Lunacy and the Deputy Master in Lunacy. 


Persons whose affairs are brought under control by the Lunacy Act are 
grouped in three main classes—(1) persons of unsound mind and incapable 
of managing their affairs; (2) persons who are incapable of managing 
their affairs through mental infirmity arising from disease or age; and (3) 
insane patients in the mental hospitals. The affairs of those in the first 
class are administered by committees, and those in the second class by 
managers, subject in both cases to the order and direction of the Court 
constituted by the Master; and the affairs of insane patients are admin- 
istered by the Master in Lunacy. 


The amount of trust funds controlled by the Master in Lunacy was 
£1,241,868 at 30th June, 1940. The funds comprised mortgages £80,111 
Commonwealth Government securities £866,805, fixed deposits £282,907 
and cash £12,045. In addition there were assets of considerable value 
in the form of scrip, real estate, ete. A deduction ranging up to 4 per 
cent. from the net income of insane persons whose estates are managed 
by the Master in Lunacy amounted to £4,869 in 1939-40, and fees collected 


to £322, , - ‘ bn : a 
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Probate Jurisdiction. 


Probate jurisdiction extends over all property, real or personal, in New 
South Wales of deceased persons, testate or intestate. The jurisdiction is 
exercised by a Probate Judge, or by any judge acting on his behalf. 


The Registrar in Probate exercises jurisdiction in granting probate and 
Jetters of administration in all matters where no contention has arisen and 
in passing the accounts of executors and administrators, including the allow- 
ance of commission to them for their trouble. The Registrar or any 
interested party may refer any matter to the Court. The Registrar also 
exercises jurisdiction in minor dealings affecting estates where no objec- 
tion is raised by any interested party. 


Until the granting of probate or letters of administration the property of 
deceased persons vests in the Public Trustee, and cannot be legally dealt 
with except in minor matters. In this way the rights of the successors, the 
creditors, and the State are safeguarded. Cases of disputed wills are tried 
by the Judge, with or without a jury, to determine issues of fact, and juris- 
diction is exercised over administrators and executors. 

The following table shows the number and values of estates dealt with in 
the past five years :— 


TasLy 220.—Probate Jurisdiction—-Number and Value of Estates, 
1985 to 1989. 


Probates Granted. Letters of Administration. Total. 
Year 
i Gross Gross Gross 
Number of - Number of Numberof 
states | yuvect | ustates, | Eaueor | Betates. | Yasue. cf 
L£ £ £ 

1935 5,861 22,696,050 2,743 2,759,547 8,606 | 25,455,597 
1936 5,188 -| 24,669,041 3,228 2,679,4E4 8,416 | 27,348,495 
1937 6,229 27,827,847 2,319 2,700,606 8,548 | 30,528,453 
1938 6,362 28,386,483 2,875 3,176,889 9,287 | 31,562,872 
1939 6,815 27,092, 409 2,949 2,606,818 9,764 | 29,699,222 


The values shown above represent the gross value of estates, inclusive of 
those not subject to duty, and of estates dealt with by the Public Trustee. 
In some cases probate or letters of administration are taken out a second 
time and such estates are duplicated in the foregoing figures. Where estates 
are less than £800 in value probate or letters of administration may be 
granted on personal application to the Registrar, without the intervention 
of a solicitor. 


Jurisdiction in Matrimonial Causes (Divorce). 


This jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court by the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1873. Previously marriages could be dissolved only by special 
Act of Parliament. This Act, with its amendments, was consolidated in 
1899. A Judge of the Supreme Court is appointed Judge in Divorce, but 
any other judge may act for him. The forms of relief granted are dissolution 
of marriage, judicial separation, declaration of nullity of marriage, jactita- 
tion of marriage, and orders for restitution of conjugal rights, Orders for 
the custody of children, alimony, damages, and settlement of marriage 
property may be made. Decrees for the dissolution of marriage are usually 
made provisional for a short period, and absolute at the expiration thereof 
if no reason to the contrary is shown, e.g., collusion. Where there is reason 
to believe that dissolution of marriage is sought for ulterior motives and 
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that collusion has taken place between the ‘parties, it is customary for the 
Crown to intervene and place before the Court any relevant facts in its 
possession. The Crown, however, cannot intervene after the decree nis¢ 
has been made absolute. 

The .grounds on which dissolution may be granted on petition and the 
conditions as to domicile have been set out in earlier issues of this 
Year Book. 

‘The following statement.:shows the number of petitions in matrimonial 
causes made and granted in New South Wales during the past five years 


in. comparison with the average per year in quinquennial periods since 
1908 :— 


TaBuEe 221.—Divorces, Petitions and Decrees—1908 to 1939. 


Petitions Number of , Petitions Granted. Canjatal Rights 
for Divorce, rts 
Year Rha : Divorces. Petitions | Nullity of Marriage. 
* Yama WuMtity|—______f tor | irene 
triage| - icin. q iti 
reagan ina : Winns Separation petra er ade Petitions. Granted. 
Granted, | Absolute. Granted. | Granted. Absolute, 
1£08-12* 453 260 260 12 4 4 28 18 
1913-17* 642 393 342 9 3 3 74 51 
1918-22* 1,041 672 562 13 7 5 236 141 
1923-27* 1,391 992 903 13 9 8 266 168 
1928-32* 1,480 1,060 987 10 i 9 3E1 180 
_ 1933-37 * 1,749 1;216 4,124 I3 ll 11 365 224 
1035 1,728 1,127 ‘1,124 15 9 9 843 188 
1836 1,814 1,367 1,147 12 15 18 352 234 
1937 1,811 1,367 1,261 i1 7 11 412 271 
1938 1,904 1,526 1,424 9 7 7 432 285 
1939 1,973 1,454 1,540 8 Te, 5 397 301 


* Average:per year, 


The number of petitions for divorce, judicial separation or nullity of 
martiage, increased rapidly between 1908 and 1927. The annual average 
in the quinquennium 1923-27 was more than three times the average of 
1908-12. The increase continued until 1929 when the number was 1,595. 
After a decline to 1,803 in 1931, the upward trend was resumed and the 
number of -petitions .in. 1939 -was the highest yet recorded. 

The number of petitions lodged with a suspension of feeg or in forma 
pauperis during 1989 was 779; of which 702 were for divorce, 8 for nullity 
of marriage, 4 for judicial separation, and 70 for restitution of conjugal 
rights. : 

The number of petitioners of each sex in eases where decrees for divorce 
or nullity of marriage were made absolute, or judicial separation was 
granted, during each of the past:ten years was.as follow:— 


Taster 222.—Divorces—Sex of Petitioners, 1930 to 1989. 


Year in Number of Successful Petitions Year in ‘Number of Successful Petitions 
which ‘lodged by— which lodged by— 

Petition Petition 

granted,| Husband, | Wife. | Total. |) gratteg, | Husband, | Wite. | Total, 
1930 396 555 951 19385 466 682 1,148 
1931 440 647 1,087 1936 505 667 1,172 
1932 362 508 870 J937 |). :680 753 1,283 
1933 429 607 1,036 19383 61) 829 1,440 
1934 451 654 1,105 1989 | 667 886 1,553 
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The proportion of the petitions: lodged by husbands is about 40 per cent. 
The grounds of suits in which deorees for divorce or nullity.of marriage 
were made absolute during each of the past five years :were as follow :— 


TABLE 228.—Divorces—Grounds of Suit, 1935 to 1939. 


Ground of Suit. 1935. | 1936. | 1937, | 1008, |: 1939, 
Adultery tea Pe ag 7 am ae | 256} 267] 284} 3809] 348 
Bigamy Pe ice as i ee ae dL. 9 6 9 3 
Cruelty and Repeated Assaults see an vai 3 6 2 5 11 
‘i ay “Habitual Drntikeniea in ia pul 8 VW 10 16 
Desertion As Me, an i a .. | 688 | 686 | 772] 827] 899 
Habitual Drunkenness and Neglect to Sup- 
port, or Neglect of Domestic Duties ... ita 16 15 12 16 Vv 
Non-compliance with Order for Restitution of 
Conjugal Rights oe se wes we]. 141 | 160] 172 | 252 242 
Other... oe os se ais si 7 9 13 3 9 
Total “re »» 11,183 |1,160 |.1,272 |1,43] | 1,545 


In the 1,540. cases in which decrees for divorce were made absolute during 
1989 the mean duration of marriage was as follows: Under 3 years, 89; 5-9 
years, 420; 10-14 years, 457; 15-19 years, 264; 20-29 years, 259; 80-39 years, 
49; and 40-49 years, 2. In the cases of 476 marriages there were no children; 
one child in 523 cases; two children, 296; three children, 137; four children, 
‘57; and ‘five or more children in 51 cases. 


Admiralty Jurisdiction. 


Jurisdiction as :a Colonial ‘Court of Admiralty was conferred on the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales on Ist July, 1911, by Order-in-Council, 
under the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act (Imperial), 1890. The Court 
may sit also as ‘a Prize Court by authority of a proclamation of August, 
1914, under the Prize ‘Courts Act (Imperial), 1894. 


Hiauer Crriinau Courts, 


The higher courts of criminal jurisdiction consist of the Central Criminal 
Court (which sits in Sydney and is presided over by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court), of the Supreme Court on circuit, and of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions held at important centres throughout the State, each presided over 
by a Judge of the District Court as chairman of Quarter Sessions. ‘These 
courts deal with indictable offences which are the more serious criminal 
cases. Offences punishable by death may be tried only before the Central 
‘Criminal Court, which exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, or before the Supreme ‘Court on circuit. 

All :persons charged with criminal offences must: be charged before a 
judge with a jury of twelve chosen by lot from a panel provided by the 
sheriff. The-question of the guilt or innocenceiof the accused is determined 
by the Jury :after ‘the direction by the presiding judge as to the law and 
the facts proved by evidence,: and the ‘verdict must -be unanimous, If 
unanimity .is not reached within twelve hours, the jury is discharged and 
the accused may be tried ‘before another jury. Women are not eligible to 
act as jurors. 


Indictable .offences -against Commonwealth law -are tried before these 
courts. 
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Central Criminal Court and Supreme Court on Circuit. 


The Central Criminal Court exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in Sydney, and a Judge of the Supreme Court presides at 
sittings of the Supreme Court in circuit towns. Usually capital offences, 
the more serious indictable offences committed in the metropolitan area, 
and offences which may not be tried conveniently at Quarter Sessions, or 
at sittings of the Supreme Court in the country, are tried at the Central 
Criminal Court. Appeal from these courts lies to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, consisting of three or more Judges of the Supreme Court and, in 
proper cases, to the High Court of Australia or the Privy Council. A 
Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in Sydney or at circuit towns may act 
as a Court of Gaol Delivery, to hear and determine the cases of untried 
prisoners upon returns of such prisoners supplied by the gaolers of the State 
under rules of the Court. 


Courts of Quarter Sessions, | 


‘These courts are held at times and places appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, in districts which coincide with those of District Courts. Forty- 
four places were appointed in 1940, courts being held usually prior to 
District Court sittings, from two to four times a year in country centres, 
but eleven times in Sydney, and six times in Parramatta. 


In addition to exercising their original jurisdiction, the courts hear 
appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions and certain appeals from other 
courts, e.g., Licensing Courts. Appeals from Quarter Sessions or sittings 
of the Supreme Court by persons convicted on indictment are heard by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Cases before Higher Criminal Courts. 

The following table relates to the number of distinct persons charged 
before Courts of Quarter Sessions, sittings of the Supreme Court at circuit 
towns, and the Central Criminal Court, and it shows the number of con- 
victions in each of the classes of more serious offences. Where two or more 
charges were preferred against the same person, account has been taken 
only of the principal charge. 


Tapun 224.—Higher Courts—Persons Charged and Convictions, 
1911 to 1940. 


Convictions—Principal Offence. 
or ended pines auilty, “Keatieh Total Persons Convicted 
S Charged. etc, bat panei cussaneys Salas Per 10,000 
. ‘operty. an ences, 4 
SXAODS 5 | ERODELSY Forgery. Number. | of Fopule- 
1911* 979 441 141 313 48 36 538 3°23 
1921* 1,722 611 166 853 48 44 1,111 5°27 
1931 1,712 503 170 977 36 25 1,208 4°75 
1936 1,084 318 179 523 19 45 766 2°88 
1937 977 354 126 443 18 36 623 2°32 
1938 1,087 392 121 528 15 31 695 2°55 
1939 1,173 369 188 577 29 10 804 2°94 
1940 1,504 412 175 764 23 20 982 3°55 


* Year ended 31st December. 
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In view of the fact that trials of accused persons in higher criminal 
courts take place on indictment by the Attorney-General, and usually after 
magisterial inquiry into the sufficiency of evidence for such trials, and that 
the question of guilt is decided by a jury of laymen, it is interesting to note 
that only about two-thirds of the persons charged are convicted, and in the 
case of offences against the person the proportion is approximately one-half, 


Of the persons convicted during the year ended 30th June, 1940, males 
numbered 945 and females 37; and the proportion per 100,000 of each 
sex was males 67.8, females 2.7, 


The following table shows the number of persons convicted for specific 
offences included in the foregoing statement :— 


Taste 225.—Higher Courts—Convictions for Certain Specific Offences, 
1911 to 1940. 


Number of Offenders Convicted. 
Offences. 
1911. 1921. 1930-81! 1938-39, | 1939-40. 
Murder ... 3 8 8 6 7 
Attempted Murder andShooting atwith Intent 3 3 4 4 2 
Manslaughter ... 7" 4 13 1 4 5 
Rape and other Offences against Females |..| 29 21 44 50 48 
Unnatural Offences... sia 2 23 13 26 33 
Abortion and Attempts to Procure .. oe 3 2 4 7 a 
Bigamy and offences relating to Marriage wf 16 22 17 19 18 
Assault ... Ga wf 80 63 56 28 32 
Burglary and Housebreaking — | 62 244 383 374 475 
Robbery and Stealing from the Person wef 14 35 52 37 68 
Stealing Horses, Cattle, Sheep ih | 26 48 2 4 2 
Embezzlement and Stealing by Servants ...| 26 42 24 10 15 
Larceny and Receiving a8 <e va] 131 376 326 90 1382 
Fraud and False Pretences ... ae {| 38 80 72 39 38 
Arson... Bilt. en 1 7 6 3 
¥orgery, Uttering Forged Documents veel 41 44 29 19 16 
Conspiracy : w| 10 16 12 7 4 
Perjury and Subornation _.. aa wf 10 17 5 1 2 


District Courts. 


District Courts have been in existence in New South Wales since 1858 as 
intermediaries between the Small Debts Courts and the Supreme Court. 
They are presided over by judges with special legal training, whose jurisdic- 
tion is defined in the District Courts Act, 1912-1986. Sittings are held 
at places and times appointed by the Governor-in-Council. There are ten 


District Court Judges and arrangements were made for sittings in sixty-_ 


three districts in 1939. The courts sit at intervals during ten months of 
the yéar in Sydney, and two or more times per year in important country 
towns. A registrar and other officers are attached to each court. 


Ordinarily cases are heard by a judge sitting alone, but a jury may be 
empanelled by direction of the judge, or upon demand by cither plaintiff 
or defendant, in any case where the amount claimed exceeds £20. The 
jurisdiction of the Court extends over issues of fact in equity, probate, and 
divorce proceedings remitted by the Supreme Court, and over actions at 
Common Law involving an amount not exceeding £400, or £200 where 
a title to land is involved. 
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The findings of the District Court are intended to be final, but new trials 
may: be granted, and. appeals may. be. made to the Supreme Court in certain 
cases. 

Particulars. of suits brought in District Courts in their original juris- 
dictions during the last..five years are. given in the following table:— 

TaBLe: 226:—District Courts—Transactions, 1985 to 1939. 


Causes Tried: Judgment} 
Causes or ; 
rai ‘ Causes Total 7 
ioe sarales sontiniiod ie banat Pes chee eu connie 
r. rerdj or o ‘ : arisin A 

Veo [Refendant) sere! | pesca, | Armee | Smwovet | during | andi 

Plaintiff. SNebente hearing, | or ae: eatin Your, 

ete.). men 

1935 926 333 2,936") 4,775 vee 10,020 | 10,727 | 3,965 
1936 920 346 2,995 6,157 ves 10,378 | 10,556 | 4,143 
1937 774 262 3,187 5,548 4 9,775 9,681 | 4,049- 
1938 ° 773° 2u7 3,057 5) 861 1 9,989 | 10,085 | 4,145 
1939 840 246 4,058 6,890 1 12,085 | 12,481 | 4,591 


Of the causes tried ‘during 1989, 153 were tried by jury and 988 without 
a jury. The amount of judgment for plaintiffs during the year was 
£393,156, 

In addition to the suits covered by the foregoing table a considerable 
amount of work under various Acts is done in the District Courts. 


Lanp AND VALUATION Court: 


The Land Court of Appeal, established originally in: 1889,. was: re-consti- 
tuted at the close of 1921, as the Land and Valuation Court: This court is 
presided over by a judge, who is also a Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
he may sit as an open court. at such places as he determines, or, in certain 
circumstances, with two assessors in an advisory capacity. The. procedure 
of the court is governed by rules. made by the Judge; who also exercises: 
powers over witnesses, and the production of evidence similar to those of 
a Judge in the Supreme Court. On questions of fact. the decisions of the 
Judge are final, but appeal may be made to the Supreme Court against his 
decision on points of law. 

The Court exercises original jurisdiction in: (a) claims for compensation 
arising out of resumption: by public authorities or for damages. caused by 
the execution. of authorised. works; (b) registration of land agents and 
their charges; and (c) determination of certain rentals. under the Landlord 
and.Tenant Act. The.Court also exercises appellate jurisdiction in respect 
of (a) appeals from the decisions of the. local land boards under the Crown 
Lands Acts, Pastures Protection Acts, Irrigation Acts and kindred Acts; 
(b) valuations by the Valuer-General; (c) valuations by rating 
authorities including the City Council where the valuation exceeds £5,000; 
(d) claims ‘for compensation in respect of delicensed premises; (e) claims 
for compensation under the Mines Subsidence. Act, and’ (f) appeals under 
the Reclamation. Act and the Transport Act. 


Workers’ ComprnsaTION COMMISSION. 


A. special and exclusive jurisdiction is conferred on, the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Commission of New South Wales to determine: questions. arising 
under the Workers’ Compensation Act. The Commission is‘a body cor- 
porate and consists of a.chairman and two other members: appointed from 
barristers of more than five years’ standing. All have:the: same. status, 
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salary, pension rights and tenure of office as. District Court judges. Each 
judge sits. alone and exercises the: jurisdiction, powers and. authorities. of. 
the Commission. The sittings: are arranged by the chairman, who is also 
the permanent head: of the staff of the. Comimission. . There is statutory 
power to appoint .a fourth judge permanently to the Commission, and under. 
certain conditions, an.acting judge.. 

The Comnimission may appoint qualified medical practitioners to. be medi- 
eal referees and may obtain medical reports frony:a referee or a medical: 
board, consisting of two-or more referees, A. medical: referee may be suni- 
moned to sit as medical assessor with the Commission. 

For the purpose of conducting its proceedings the Commission has 
certain powers of a Commissioner under the. Royal Commissions Act, 1928. 


The determinations of the Commission on matters of fact are final, and 
may not be challenged.in any court. Appeal by way of a ease stated on 
questions of law lies to the Supreme Court and from the Supreme. Court 
to the High Court of Australia and the Privy Council. The Commission 
is required to furnish workers and employers with information as to their 
rights and liabilities under the Workers’ Compensation Act, and to 
endeavour to bring parties to agreement and to avoid litigation. No charge 
is made for these services. In practice 98 per ‘cent. of claims for compensa- 
tion are settled by agreement and not more than 2 per cent. are contested: 
before the Commission. 

The cost of the Commission’s administration is borne by a fund for 
which contributions are levied, under statutory authority, on insurers who 
undertake the liability to pay compensation. 

Further particulars relating to compensation are given in the chapter 
relating to Employment. 


Courts or Marinr Inquiry. 


Cases: of shipwreck. or eastalty to British vessels; or the detention of any 
ships alleged to be unseaworthy, and charges of. misconduct against officers 
of. British vessels arising on or near the coast of. New South Wales, or on 
any ship registered at or proceeding to.any port therein, are heard by one 
or more authorised Judges of the District Court or Police or Stipendiary 
Magistrates sitting with two or more’ assessors as’ a Court of Marine 
Inquiry. 

_ The proceedings of the Court are governed by the Navigation Acts of the 
State ard Commonwealth. 


InpustriaAL TRIBUNALS. 


A system of industrial arbitration was inaugurated in 1901, when courts 
of law were established to determine certain disputes between employers 
and. employees. relating to working conditions. The system has been 
changed fundamentally from time to time, and: the statutory basis of the 
present system is. the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, with subsequent 


_amendments consolidated. im the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1940. 


The Industrial Commission of New South Wales was. constituted as the 
chief industrial tribunal in. 1996. The Commission consists of a Presi- 
dent. atid five other members; and. may be constituted by three members. 
It may delegate any of its powers or functions to any one member, but 
appeal from his findings lies. to the Commission.. Members hold office 
during good behaviour and. have the same. ‘status and. rights as a puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court.. Persons eligible for appointment as.a 
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member of the Commission are puisne Judges of the Supreme Court, Dis- 
trict Court Judges, practising barristers of five years’ standing, and 
practising solicitors of seven years’ standing. The Commission on any 
reference or application to it may make awards fixing rates of pay and 
working conditions, and determine the standard hours to be worked in 
industries within its jurisdiction, and has power to determine any “indus- 
trial matter,” which by definition under the Act has wide application. It 
has autherity to adjudicate in cases of illegal strikes, lockouts or un- 
lawful dismissals, and may summon persons to a compulsory conference 
and hear appeals from the determinations of the subsidiary industrial 
tribunals, 

The powers of the Commission were extended in December, 1938, to 
enable it to conduct investigations on reference by the Minister of Labour 
and Industry regarding the prices of commodities and services and the 
rents of dwellings. By a further amendment in 1939 the Commission is 
authorised to fix the maximum prices for certain commodities where, by 
reason of the existence of monopolies or of certain contracts, agreements, 
understandings, or arrangements the prices of those commodities are 
regulated or controlled and are excessive. 


There is a Conciliation Commissioner, appointed for a term of seven 
years, who is chairman of the Conciliation Committees which have been 
established for various industries on the recommendation of the Industrial 
Commission. The Conciliation Commissioner may sit with or without 
the members of the committee, and, if the members of the committee 
agree, or when sitting without the members of the commitee, if the parties 
before him agree, he may make awards governing working conditions and 
fixing rates of pay in the industry for which the committee was estab- 
lished. The Commissioner has original jurisdiction in respect of indus- 
trial matters arising in industries in respect of which the Industrial Arbi- 
tration Act applies. 


The Apprenticeship Commissioner appointed by the Governor, and the 
members of the Conciliation Committee for an industry constitute the 
apprenticeship council for that industry, with power to regulate wages, 
hours, and other conditions of apprenticeship. 


Industrial magistrates exercise jurisdiction in cases arising out of non- 
compliance with awards and statutes governing working conditions of 
employees. Their powers are cognate with those of police magistrates. 

Details of the constitution and operations of .these tribunals are pub- 
lished in the chapter relating to “Industrial Arbitration.” 


TAXATION APPEALS. 


The Income Tax (Management) Act, 1936, provides for the constitution 
of a Board of Appeal consisting of three members of whom one is a barrister 
or solicitor and one a public accountant, in each case of not Jess than 
seven years’ standing. The Board may hear and determine any appeal 
against u State assessment and its decision is final except where a question 
of law is involved, or in the case of a question of fact, when the Board 
certifies that the amount of tax in dispute exceeds the sum of three hundred 
pounds. Jn such a case appeal lies from the Board to the Full Supreme 
Court. 


An appeal may be made direct to the Supreme Court against the decision 
of the Commissioner of Taxation on an objection to an assessment in any. 


‘ease, except where the taxpayer is dissatisfied with any opinion, decision or 
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determination given by the Commissioner in the exercise of a discretion 
conferred upon him by statute. Appeals against the exercise of the Com- 
sioner’s discretion may be made to the Board of Appeal only. For the pur- 
pose of hearing appeals made direct to it, the Supreme Court consists of a 
single justice. There is no right of appeal to the Full Court, but the Court 
may state a case for the opinion of the Full Supreme Court upon questions 
of law. There is an appeal to the High Court from any decision of the 
Supreme Court whether that decision is given by a single justice or by the 
Full Court. 


Lower Courts or Civin JURISDICTION, 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Court). 

A limited civil jurisdiction is conferred by the Small Debts Recovery 
Act, 1912-1933, on magistrates ‘and justices sitting as Small Debts Courts 
to determine, in a summary way according to equity and good conscience, 
actions for the recovery of debt or damages. The jurisdiction of these courts 
is limited to cases involving not more than £50. <A’ police or stipendiary 
magistrate may exercise the full jurisdiction of the court, two justices of 
the peace may hear cases involving amounts up to £80, and one justice up 
to £5. In cases of indefinite demands jurisdiction extends only to cases 
involving £10, or, by consent of the parties, up to £30, but the courts may 
not deal with matters involving titles to freehold or future rights, 

In general, a decision of the court is subject to review only when it 
exceeds its jurisdiction or violates natural justice. 

The principal officers of the court are a registrar, who acts as clerk to the 
bench and may enter judgment in cases of default of defence, or where 
claims are admitted and agreed upon, and such bailiffs as are appointed 
from time to time for the service and execution of process. 

Particulars of the transactions of Small Debts Courts during he last 
five years are shown below. 


Taste 227.—Small Debts Courts Transactions, 1985 to 1939, 


: Verdicts for Plaintiff. . Garnishee 

Year. Plaints anit Executions Orde 
entered. Number, Amount. shu issued, 
£ 

1935 59,377 84,451 346,268 8,257 7,031 
1936 62,239 36,901 399,391 8,874 8,855 
1937 64,741 35,658 345,241 9,292 10,301 
1938 68,940 39,093 368,106 9,179 11,460 
1939 78,970 45,300 426,429 10,664 13,544 


In garnishee cases the Court may order that all debts due by a garnishee 
to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a 
subsequent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount 
owing as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, 
garnishee orders may be made only for so much as exceeds £2 per week. 
The garnishee cases numbered 11,460 in 1938, and 18,544 in 1939, 


Licensing Courts. 

Under the Liquor Act of 1912 and amendments three persons, each of 
whom is a stipendiary or police magistrate, are appointed licensing magis- 
trates in respect of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor and consti- 
tute the Licensing Courts for all the licensing districts of the State. 

The licensing magistrates are empowered, with the approval of the 
Minister, to delegate their jurisdiction either generally or in any special 
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matter to stipendiary or police magistrates. Under :.a general delegation 
applications for renewals, transfers, booth licenses and other minor matters 
‘are ‘dealt with by such stipendiary ‘or police magistrates. 

The Licensing ‘Court sits as-an-open court and appeals from its decisions 
lie to a Court of Quarter Sessions. 

The ‘three licensing magistrates also constitute the Licenses Reduction 
Board which was established to. reduce ‘publicans’ and Australian wine 
licenses. 

Particulars relating to the operations of the Licensing Courts and the 
Licenses Reduction .Board are shown in the chapter entitled “Social 
Condition.” ‘Wardens’ Courts (Mining). 

By virtue of the Mining Act, 1006, -and.amendments, mining wardens may 
hold courts to determine disputes within their districts.as to the possession 
of :mining lands, or claims.under .mining-contracts. In general their pro- 
cedure is summary, and their decisions final, but appeal lies in certain 
‘cases to a District Court sitting as.a Mining Appeal Court or, on points 
of law, by way of stating a.case:to the Supreme Court. 


Land Boards. 

Local Land “Boards each consisting of a salaried chairman, usually pos- 
sessing legal and administrative experience, and of two other members 
(paid by fees) possessing local knowledge, were first appointed under the 
Crown Lands Act of 884. These boards sit as open courts, and follow 
procedure similar to that of ‘Courts of Petty ‘Sessions. Their functions are 
to determine questions under the Crown Lands Acts, and other matters 
referred ‘by the Minister. Sittings are ‘held as required at appointed places 
in each of twelve Land Board Districts in the Eastern and ‘Central Divisions 
of the State. There are also special Land Boards for ‘the Yanco, Mirrool, 
and ‘Coomealla Irrigation Areas. 

The management and control of Crown Lands in :the Western Division 
of the State ig vested in a Commissioner. and two perscns are appointed 
by the Governor to be chairmen of the local land boards and to exercise 
such of the powers and functions .of the Commissioner :as he may direct. 
The term of office of the Commissioner and-the Chairmeniis:ten years. The 
Land Boards consisting of a chairman and one other member (paid by 
fees) function in administrative districts in this division similarly to 
those in the other territorial divisions. 

Counts of Petty Sessions (Fair Rents Courts). 

The fair Rents Act, 1939, which commenced on ist December, 1939, 
provides ‘that a jlessor or lessee of a dwelling house, let at a weekly rental 
not exceeding £38 10s.-or of a shop let -at -a weekly rental not exceeding 
£6 may apply to the nearest Court -of Petty ‘Sessions, held before a stipen- 
diary or police magistrate, for a determination of a fairy rent of the 
premises. The Act prescribes the manner in which :such determination is 
to be made and jurisdiction igs conferred ‘on :all Courts of ‘Petty Sessions 
in the State except the court at the Water Police Office, Sydney. No costs 
are allowed in :proceedings .of this nature and :the determination of the 
Court is final. 


Lower Courts or CRIMINAL AND Quasi-CrIMINAL JURISDICTION. 
Courts of Petty.Sessions (Police Courts). 

These Courts:are held daily in large centres, and periodically, as occasion 
demands, in small centres. They operate under various ‘statutes (chiefly :the 
‘Crimes Act, 1900, ‘Police Offences Act, 1901-1936, and Vagrancy Act, 1902), 
which describe the:nature of offences, penalties, and certain procedure, and 
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prescribe the number of justices or magistrates for’ the trial of various 
offences, Cases are heard by a Stipendiary Magistrate in the Sydney, 
Broken. Hill, Parramatta, Newcastle, Bathurst, Windsor, Richmond, Ryde, 
Hornsby and Wollongong Districts, and in other districts by: a Police 
Magistrate or by Justices of the Peace.. The procedure is governed: in a 
general way by the Justices. Act, 1902,. and its.amendments.. These courts 
deal. with mimor offences, which may be treated summarily, while charges 
for indictable offences are investigated, and the accused committed for 
trial to higher courts: when 9-prima facte case is made out. 


Offences: punishable summarily by Courts of Petty’ Sessions include most 
offences against: good order and breaches: of regulations: Certain indictable 
offences may be dealt with. summarily with the consent: of. the accused. 
Certain indictable. offerices; where the: value: of the property in respect. of 
which the offence is: charged: does not. exceed ten. pounds, may be dealt with 
summarily without the consent of the accused. The courts deal also with 
certain other cases, such. as: preceedings arising’ under the Master and 
Servants Act, the Deserted Wives. and Children Aict, Child Welfare Act, 
and adiministrative. regulations: 

Reference to the right of appeal to Quarter Sessions is made on page 260. 


Children’s: Courts. 

Children’s: Courts were: established in 1905 to exercise jurisdiction under 
Aets subsequently consolidated by the- Child’ Welfare Act, 1923. This Act 
was replaced by a new Act which wags brought: into operation. on: Ist 
December, 1939. Each court consists of a special magistrate with: juris- 
diction. within: 2 proclaimed. area.. Elsewhere the jurisdiction of. a court: may 
be exercised by a special. magistrate, or two Justices of. the Peace:. The 
magistrates exercise all the powers of a Police:or Stipendiary Magistrate in 
respect: of. children. and. juveniles under 18 years of age and. of offences com- 
mitted by or against them: to the exclusion of ordinary courts of law. Where 
practicable Children’s courts are not. held in ordinary court-rooms and at 
any hearing or trial persons not directly interested are excluded from the - 
place of hearing. By these means children. are protected against the adverse 
influences which they would encounter in the ordinary courts. 

The jurisdiction. embraces: proceedings concerning maintenance of infants, 
offences by or against children, and neglected or’ uncontrollable children. 
Matters arising under the Deserted Wives-and Children Act, e.g., complaints 
for wife maintenance, are also determined by the Children’s Court. The 
Court is endowed with extensive powers, such as the committal of children 
to reformatory homes, release on. probation, ete. 


Appeal from its. decision lies. in proper cases. to the. Supreme Court, 
Quarter Sessions, or in certain. circumstances to a District Court. 


Separate statistics of the proceedings of. Children’s Courts are not avail- 
able, as they are included with. those of ordinary Courts of Petty Sessions. 


Cases: before Magistrates’ Courts. 

Particulars of the number of offences charged, and convictions obtained in 
Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, are shown below. Except 
where otherwise stated the figures represent the total number of offences 
charged, and where multiple charges: are preferred at the same time, 
separate account is taken of each. The figures should not be'used for the 
purpose of. comparison with other States.or couittries, unless the same rules 
are observed in tabulating the statistics: of crime. 
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j TaBLn 228. —Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts—Charges 
and Convictions, 1911 to 1939. 


Offences Charged. amen Ay Offences 
Com- 
Year. Withdrawn Committed Vith. fel mitted 
_ or Convicted, nich ee Total. es vioted ‘to 
Discharged, Courte lanes 
per cent, per cent,|per cent, 
1931 8,878 65,058 1,178 75,114 11°8 86°6 16 
1921 11,877 80,214 2,594 94,685 12'6 84°7 2:7 
1931 17,317 101,675 2,751 121,743 14:2 83°5 2°3 
1935 23,017 110,135 1,748 134,900 71 816 1:3 
1936 25,597 117,490 1,620 144,707 V7 81:2 hl 
1937 20,748 108,272 1,771 125,791 165 82:1 14 
1938 16,540 96,933 2,048 115,521 143 83°9 18 
1939 16,207 126,353 2,288 144,848 11:2 87°2 16 


Towards the end of 1916 provision was made whereby persons arrested for 
drunkenness were allowed to forfeit a deposit (nominally bail) in lieu of 
appearing in court, The amount was originally fixed at 5s., the usual penalty 
imposed, but it has been increased to 10s. More than one-third of the 
cases of drunkenness are dealt with in this manner, and they are included 
in the statistics as convictions, as well as those cases where the offender is 
admonished and set free without penalty. Details shown in Table 183 
indicate however that this rule has not always been strictly observed and 
that the total convictions and convictions for drunkenness, shown below, 
were understated in the years 1987 and 1938, 


It is not possible to determine the number of distinct persons charged in 
each year, as particulars obtained from persons accused of minor offences, 
particularly vagrants, do not form a reliable basis for identification. 

Only a small proportion of the offences for which summary convictions 
are effected are really criminal offences, that is, offences against person or 
property. The following table shows a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were recorded, also the rate per 1,000 of mean popula- 
tion :— 


TasLe 229— Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts—Convictions, 
1911 to 19389. 


Number of Convictions for Minor Offences. 


Year, t Against Good Order. 
are Against |--—-———___---—_|_ Other Sines 
Person. Property.| D vere Other. Offences. Convictions, 


ll 1,664 3,404 29,299 14,886 15,805 ; 65,058 
1921 2,127 5,924 28,702 18,086 25,375 80,214 
1931 1,849 | 11,708 20,559 15,598 51,961 | 101,675 
1935 1,677 | 10,268 27,823 13,548 56,719 | 110,135 
1936 {,504 | 11,660 30,267 12,502 61,557 | 117,490 
1937 1,483 | 10,927 27,651 13,238 49,973 | 108,272 
1988 1,507 | 10,030 27,181 12,638 45,577 96,933 
1939 1,667 | 10,968 32,405 14,288 67,025 | 126,353 


Number per 1,000 of Mean Population. 


1911 1:00 2°04 17°60 8:94 9:49 39°07 
1921 101 2°81 13°61 8°58 12-04 38°05 
1931 0°72 4°58 8:04 6°10 20°34 39°78 
1935 0°63 3°92 10°52 5:12 21°44 41°63 
1936 0°56 4:37 11:36 4-68 23°07 44°04 
1937 0°55 4:06 10°26 4°91 18:54 38°32 
1938 0°56 3°68 9:99 4°64 16°75 35°62 


1939 0°61 3°99 11°85 5:20 24°30 45°95 
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There has been a marked increase in convictions classified under the 
heading “other offences,” which consist mainly of breaches of adminis- 
trative law, ¢.g., traffic regulations and local government by-laws. A 
large proportion are minor breaches or are committed through inadvertence 
or in ignorance of the law, and are met with the infliction of a fine. As 
local and other administrative activities have been extended, it is a natural 
corollary that such offences should become more rumerous. Thus the 
convictions under the traffic and transport regulations represent a very 
large proportion of the offences classified in this group, the number: in 
19389 being 42,181, as compared with 4,192 in 1921. During the same 
period, however, the number of registered motor vehicles has increased from 
44,443 to 327,860. Excluding offences of this class, the number of convic- 
tions per 1,000 of population in 1939 was approximately the same as in 
1921. 

Coroners’ Courts, 


The office of Coroner was established in New South Wales by letters 
patent in 1787, and is regulated by the Coroners Act, 1912, which consoli- 
dated previous laws. 

Every Stipendiary or Police Magistrate has the powers and duties of a 
coroner in all parts of the State, the Metropolitan Police District being 
under the jurisdiction of the City Coroner. In districts not readily 
accessible by Police Magistrates, a local resident, usually a Justice of the 
Peace, is appointed coroner. 

At the discretion of the Coroner, inquiries are held into the causes of 
violent or unnatural deaths, into the causes, of deaths in gaols or in mines, 
and into the origin of fires causing damage or destruction to property, but 
inquiries as to cause of deaths may be dispensed with where the Coroner 
deems inquiry unnecessary. ‘The Coroner may order the attendance of 
any medical practitioner at the inquest, and may direct him to hold a 
post-mortem examination. On the evidence submitted the Coroner is 
empowered to commit for trial persons adjudged guilty of manslaughter, 
murder, or arson, and in such cases may grant bail. 

In certain cases a jury of six persons may be empanelled to find as to the 
facts of the casé, and on their verdict against any person he may be com- 
mitted for trial. An inquest is held into the cause of every death 
occurring among prisoners in gaols and lock-ups; in such cases a jury of 
six is empanelled. Persons apprehended by the police subsequent to the 
decisions of coroners are charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions, 


During 1939, 24 persons were committed for trial by coroners on charges 
of murder, 29 for manslaughter and 12 for arson. 


The coroners held inquiries into the origin of 85 fires in 1939, and found 
that 17 fires were accidental, 82 were caused wilfully, one was due to 
carelessness and in 85 cases the evidence was insufficient to indicate the 
origin. 


APPELLATE J URISDICTION. 


Generally speaking, appellate jurisdiction is exercised, in cases where 
appeals are authorised by statute, by Courts of Quarter Sessions from 
Magistrates’ Courts, by the Supreme Court from District Courts and 
Magistrates’ Courts, by the High Court of Australia from the Supreme 
Court, and (in certain cases) by the Privy Council from either of the two 
last-named courts. Appeal on points of law (usually by stating a case) 
may be made to the Supreme Court from special courts, ¢.g., Industrial 
Commission and Workers’ Compensation Commission. 
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-A Court of Criminal Appeal, presided over by Judges of the Supreme 
Court, was established in 1912. 


Appeals to Quarter Sessions. 


The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter 
Sessions lies. against .all convictions or orders by magistrates, excepting 
adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with an order for the 
‘payment of money, for the finding of sureties for entering into a recog- 
mizance or for giving security. The Appeal Court rehears the cases, 
deciding questions of fact as well as of law. 


Appeals to the Supreme Court, 


Three or more Judges of the Supreme Court may sit in its various: civil 
jurisdictions to hear appeals from District Courts or from decisions of 
justices in chambers, and to consider motions for new trials and kindred 
matters, or to hear appeals from orders and decrees made by one justice 
in the various jurisdictions of the court. One judge may sit in chambers 
to hear applications for writs of mandamus oy prohibition, and to deter- 
mine special cases stated by magistrates. Reference is made on page 254 
to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in regard to appeals from the 
Taxation Board of Appeal and against the decision of the Commissioner 
of Taxation. 


Court of Criminal Appeal. 

The. Court: of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
-Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal to the Court against hig conviction (1) on any ground which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court or upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any. ground which 
involves a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other 
ground which appears to the Court to be sufficient. With the leave of the 
Court, a convicted person may appeal-also against the sentence passed on 
conviction. In such appeal the Court may quash the sentence and ‘sub- 
stitute another either more or less severe. The Attorney-General may 
appeal to the Court against a sentence pronounced by the Supreme .Court 
or any Court of Quarter Sessions. 


In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence in substitution for 
the verdict and sentence of the Court of trial. It also may grant a new 
trial, either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


Appeals to the High Court of Australia. 

Appeal to the High Court of Australia from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales maybe made in any case by permission of the 
High Court, and.as.of right in cases involving a matter valued at £300 or 
more, or involving the status of any person under laws relating to aliens, 
marriage, divorce or bankruptcy, provided that appeal lay to the Privy 
Council in such case .at the date of establishment of the Commonwealth. 
Such appeal may be made even if a State law provides that the decision of 
the Supreme Court is final. 


An appeal to the High Court from the Court of Oriminal Appeal may be 
made by special leave of the High Court. 
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Appeals to the Privy Council. 


Appeals from Dominion-Courts to-the Crown-in-Council are heard by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by virtue of the royal prerogative 
to review decisions of ‘all ‘Courts of the Dominions, ‘which can be limited 
only by Act of Parliament, 

The cases which may be heard on appeal by the Judicial Committee were 
defined ‘by Order-in-Council in 1909. Appeal may be made as, of right from 
determinations of the Supreme Court involving any.-property or right to the 
value of £500 or more, ‘and as of grace from the Supreme or High Court in 
any. matter. of ‘substantial importance, :including criminal cases in special 
circumstances, Except where the, High Court. consents.no appeal may be 
made to. the Privy Council.upon any question.as to the.limits inter se of the 
constitutional powers of the Commonwealth or States. 

JURY SYSTEM, 

Crimes and misdemeanours prosecuted by indict:nent in the Supreme 
Court or Courts of Quarter Sessions must be tried before a jury of twelve 
persons, who find as.to the facts of the case, the punishment being deter- 
mined by the judge. Most civil cases. may be tried before a special jury 
of four persons, or a jury of twelve persons, upon application and with 
the consent of the court. The jury in such cases determines questions of 
fact and assesses damages. The procedure in relation to juries is governed 
principally by the Jury Act, 1912, and its amendments, and other Acts regu- 
late special cases. 

Persons liable to service on juries include, with certain exceptions, any 
man above the age of 21 years residing in New South Wales, and having 
a clear yearly income of £80 or more from real and personal estate, or a 
real and personal estate of :the value of £300 or more. The ‘principal 
exceptions are foreign subjects, who have not resided in New South Wales 
‘for at least seven years,.and certain persons attainted of treason or felony. 
Men specially exempt include judges, members of Parliament, certain 
public officers, officers of the public service of the Commonwealth, members 
of the defence forces, employees of the State Governments, clergymen, 
barristers, solicitors, magistrates, police officers, doctors, dentists, chemists, 
schoolmasters, certain employees of banks, incapacitated persons, and 
men above the age of 60 years who claim exemption. Women are not 
eligible to act as jurors. 

A jurors’ list is compiled annually in October for each Petty Sessions 
District by the senior police officer. This list is made available for public 
inspection, and revised in December before a magistrate. Lists of persons 
qualified and liable to serve on special juries are prepared also. They 
include persons :of prescribed vocations. 

The jurors summoned to hear an issue are decided by lot. Both accused 
persons and the Crown have the right to challenge eight jurors in 
criminal cases, and twenty in capital cases, without assigning reasons, In 
civil cases not more than four times the number of jurors required may be 
summoned, and in striking the jury to try the case twice the number 
required are drawn from those summoned and one-fourth of that number is 
struck off hy each party to the case. 

In criminal: cases the verdict of the jury must be unanimous. Where 
agreement is not: reached within twelve hours, ‘the jury may be discharged. 
and the. accused tried:before another jury. In civil cases where a unanimous 
agreement ‘has not been reached :after. six hours’ deliberation the decision 
of three-fourths of the jury shall be taken .as the verdict of all; but if after 
twelve hours’ deliberation three-fourths of the jury donot concur, the jury 
shall be discharged and the case may be set down for a new trial. 
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Jupces, Magistrates AND Court OFFicers, 


Judges of the Supreme Court. 


Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales are styled “Justices, 
and are appointed ‘by Commission of the Governor on the advice of the 
Executive Council. No person may be appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court unless he is a barrister of five years standing. The judges have 
power to make rules governing court procedure and to control the admis- 
sion to practice of barristers and solicitors and to supervise their conduct. 


» 


A judge cannot be sued for any act done in the performance of his 
judicial duties within the scope of his jurisdiction. He holds office “during 
good behaviour” until the age of seventy years at a salary fixed by statute. 
By these provisions the judiciary is rendered independent of the executive, 
but a Judge may be removed from office by the Crown on the address of both 
Houses of Parliament. A judge, including the Chief Justice, is granted on 
retirement a pension according to his salary and length of service. The 
judge of the Land and Valuation Court is a puisne judge of the Supreme 
Court and each member of the Industrial Commission of New South 
‘Wales has the same status and rights as such judge. 


Judges of the District Court. 


Any barrister of five years standing or attorney of seven years standing 
may be appointed as judge of the District Court by the Governor to exercisa 
the jurisdiction of the Court in districts allotted by the Governor. District 
Court judges hold office during ability and good behaviour up to the age of 
70 years. They may be removed from office by the Governor for inability or 
misbehaviour subject first to appeal to the Governor-in-Council, <A 
judge of any District Court is also a chairman of every Court of Quarter 
Sessions in the State. A judge is granted a pension on retirement, the 
amount of which is dependent on length of service. A judge may not 
engage in the practice of the legal profession. 


Officers of the Courts. 

Certain ministerial functions are performed by magistrates and justices 
in addition to their judicial duties, but special officers are appointed for 
certain purposes in the administration of justice, viz, Crown Prosecutors 
to act in Criminal Courts in prosecuting persons accused of indictable 
offences, Clerks of Petty Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace and his deputies 
to act as Clerks for the Courts of the Quarter Sessions, Registrars of the 
Small Debts and District Courts, and bailiffs. 


Th connection with the Supreme Court there are two important officers in 
addition to those connected with special jurisdictions, viz. the Protho- 
notary and the Sheriff. 


The Prothonotary of the Supreme Court is its principal officer in the 
common law and criminal jurisdiction, He acts as registrar of the Courts 
of Admiralty and Criminal Appeal. The Prothonotary or his deputy is 
empowered under rules of the court to transact business usually transacted 
by a judge sitting in chambers, except in respect of matters relating to the 
liberty of the subject. The Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction has its own 
Registrar who, with the Deputy Registrar, is empowered by the rules of 
the Court to exercise certain delegated powers formerly performed by the 
judge of the jurisdiction sitting in chambers. 
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The office of Sheriff is regulated by the Sheriff Act, 1900. There is a 
Sheriff and Under Sheriff. Sheriff’s officers are stationed at convenient 
country centres, where there is a Deputy Sheriff—usually a Police Magis- 
trate. The functions of the Sheriff include the enforcement of indgments 
and execution of writs of the Supreme Couvt, the summoning and super- 
vision of juries, and administrative arrangements relating to the holding 
of courts. 


Magistrates. 


Magistrates are appointed from among members of the Public Service 
unless it is certified by the Public Service Board that no member of the 
service is suitable and available for such office. Persons so appointed must 
have attained the full age of thirty-five years, and have passed the prescribed 
examination in law. They hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. 

Within the districts of the Metropolis, Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Bathurst, Windsor, Richmond, Ryde, Hornsby, and Wollongong, the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Petty Sessions ig exercised exclusively by 
Stipendiary Magistrates. In country districts jurisdiction in Petty 
Sessions is exercised by Police Magistrates wherever convenient, and other- 
wise by honorary justices in minor eases. Police Magistrates were first 
appointed in 1887-and Stipendiary Magistrates in 1881. 

The jurisdiction of magistrates is explained in connection with Courts 
of Petty Sessions, and their functions comprise those of Justices of the 
Peace, explained later. In addition they usually act in country centres as 
District Registrars in Bankruptcy, Revising Magistrates, Visiting Justices 
to gaols, Mining Wardens, Coroners and Industrial Magistrates, and exer- 
cise delegated jurisdiction under the Liquor Act. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Persons of mature age and good character may be appointed as Justices 
of the Peace by Commission, under the Grand Seal. The office is honorary, 
and is held during the pleasure of the Crown. No special qualifications in 
law are required, but appointees must be persons of standing in the com- 
munity and must take prescribed onths. Women became eligible for the 
office under the Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918. 

The functions of justices are numerous, extending over the adminis- 
tration of justice generally, the maintenance of peace, and the judicial 
duties of the office. The judicial powers are explained in connection with 
the Courts of Petty Sessions, and other duties include the issue of warrants 
for arrests, issue of summonses, administration of oaths, and certification 
of documents. 

On 81st December, 1989, there were approximately 87,500 Justices of 
the Peace in New South Wales, of whom 1,980 were women. 


Poor Persons’ Leaan Expenses. 


Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, a person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence 
before the jury is sworn. If the judge or committing magistrate considers 
that the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should 
be supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the 
accused and for payment of-expenses of all material witnesses. 

The Poor Persons’ Legal Remedies Act, 1918, authorises judges to make 
rules regulating the practice and procedure, and the costs and fees payable 
in respect of proceedings to which poor persons are parties. Such pro- 
ceedings may not be instituted without permission, and judges to whom 
applications for permission are made are authorised to act as conciliators. 
The rules made under this Act do not apply to criminal proceedings, 
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Barristers. and solicitors: have ‘enrolled under: this: Act: to. give their ser 
vices’ free: of charge’ on. being assigned in: a. proper: case. Out-of-pocket: 
expenses: are-paid: by: the: Crown, 


Leaau.._ PROFESSION, 

The’ legal profession. in..New: South Wales is. controlled. by. ruleg:. of 
the Supreme Court, which prescribe the conditions of entry to the pro- 
fession, regulate studentships at law and. specify the legal examinations 
which must. be passed prior to admission to practice. Separate boards have 
been. established to govern the. admission’ of barristers. and’ of’ solicitors. 
Women are eligible for admission. 

By the Legal Practitioners Act, 1898-1936, provision has been made forthe 
admission. of conveyancers as solicitors and the. discontinuance of the grant 
of conveyanceyr’s. certificates; for the examination of accounts of solicitors 
and. conveyancers; and for the establishment and administration of a 
solicitors’ fidelity guarantee fund.. The fund is maintained from annual 
contributions from or levies. imposed on ‘solicitors: From it may’ be paid 
the amount of pecuniary loss suffered by persons as the result of theft’ or 
fraudulent misapplication by a solicitor of any monies or: other valuable: 
property entrusted to him. 

Any solicitor duly admitted. to practice has the right of audience in all 
courts. of New South Wales. By the Legal Practitioners’ Act, 1898-1986, 
provision is made for the hearing of charges of professional misconduct 
upon the. part of. solicitors by the Statutory: Committee of the Incorporated 
Law Institute of New South Wales, which has the power to make an order 
striking off the roll, suspending from practice or imposing a fine on any’ 
solicitor. There is also provision for an appeal to the-Court from an: order 
of the Statutory Committee. 

Barristers: have, in. general, no legal right. to fees. for their services in 
court, but scales of charges for certain services rendered. by solicitors are 
prescribed by regulation and in certain instances. costs of suits are taxed 
by am officer of the Supreme. Court. 

The following table shows the number of members of the legal profession. 
in practice at intervals since 1911. 


Tanne. 230.—Barristers and Solicitors, 1911 to 1939. 


Solicitors. 
End of Year; Barristers, 
t Sydney. Country. Total. 
1911 : 156 603 411 1,014 
1921 185 : 681 431 1,112 
1931 236 1,013 568 1,581 
1935 272 1,052 598 1,650 
1936 281 - 1,069! 603. 1,672 
1937 ; 271 1,073 : 625 1,698 
1938 280 1,089 634: 1,728 
1939 285 1,118 647 1,765 


The number of barristers at the end of 1989: included 28 King’s Counsel. 
The number stated in the table does not include the District Court judges,. 
the Master in Equity, magistrates, State officials who are barristers, non- 
practising barristers, nor those on the roll—but not resident—in New 
South Wales. There were also 87 certificated conveyancers, 

Barristers are organised under the’ New South: Wales: Bar Association, 
and solicitors under the Incorporated Law Institute of New South Wales. 
There is also a Society of Notaries. 
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Pusuic TRuSTER. 


The Public Trustee exercises administrative functions in regard to 
estates in terms of the Public Trustee Act, 1913-1939. The Public Trustee 
may act as trustee under a will, or marriage or other settlement; executor of 
a will; administrator under a will where the executor declines to act, is 
dead or absent from the State; administrator of intestate estates; and as 
agent or attorney for any person who authorises him so to act. In 
general the Public Trustee takes out probate or letters of administration 
in the Probate Court in the ordinary way, but he may file an election to 
administer in that court in certain cases in testacy or intestacy where the 
gvoss value of the estate does not exceed £400. He may act also as manager, 
guardian or receiver of the estate of an insane or incapable person, or ss 
guardian or receiver of the estate of an infant. He is a corporation sole 
with perpetual succession and a seal of office and is subject to the control 
and orders of the Supreme Court. 


Where the net value of an intestate cstate does not exceed £100, the 
Public Trustee may pay the whole amount direct to the widow, and he may 
apply the share of an infant, not exceeding £100, to the maintenance of 
the infant. As attorney or agent he may collect rents or interest on 
investments, supervise repairs, prepare taxation returns, and pay taxes, etc. 
Agents of the Trustee are appointed in towns throughout the State. 

Operations are not conducted for profit, and the fees and commission 
chargeable are regulated to provide sufficient money to cover working 


expenses only. The accounts of the Public Trust Office are audited by the 
Auditor-General. 


In addition to functions under the Public Trustee Act the Public Trustee 
administers the funds of the Destitute Children’s Asylum, the Matraville 
Soldier’s Settlement. and the sale of land under the Local Government 
Act for the non-payment of rates. The Public Trustee has also the respon- 
sibility of administering the National Relief Fund of New South Wales. 


The following is 4 summary of the transactions of the Public Trust 
office during the last five years. Operations in respect of the Dacey Garden 
Suburb and the National Relief Fund are not included. 


TaBLe 231.—Public Trust Office—Transactions, 1986 to 1940. 


Year ended 80th June. 


Particulars. 
1936, 1937. | 1938, 1939. | 1940. 
Estates received for Adminis- 
tration =... ha its 2,208 2,063 2,073 2,208 2,092 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Amount Received* ... ...| 1,281,821 | 1,504,787 11,571,901 | 1,836,765 | 1,842,641 
Amount Paid* . .| 1,287,701 | 1,483,962 | 1,477,608 | 1,818,712 | 1,818,958 
Commission and Feest sei 49,710 57,272 68,079 73,251 70,534. 
Office Administration .. Ts 44,961 56,494 62,656 66,298 69,677 
Unclaimed Money— 
Paid into Treasury... 19,399 7,246 9,757 4,867 3,891 
Subsequently Claimed... 1,267 2,909 902 1,317 425 
Values of Estates in active ; 
Administration ... .. | 6,612,093 | 6,768,070 | 6,749,730 | 6,803,350 } 6,829,526 
* Trust Moneys, { Office Revenue, 


The cost of the admmistration, of the Public Trust Office amounted to 
ae 677 in 1939-40, oe! : 


*59151—E Se wh keene © 
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Recistration or Leaat Documents, Ero. 


The Registrar-General in New South Wales registers certain occur- 
rences and transactions of special legal significance as prescribed by Act 
of Parliament. Registrations are made of births, deaths, and marriages;, 
deeds, titles to land, transfers, land leases; mortgages and liens; com- 
panies and firms, and documents under the Real Property Act; bills 
of sale; and instruments under the Newspapers and Printing and 
certain other Acts; also business names required to be registered under 
the Business Names Act, 1984. 

The documents relating to registration are usually available for inspec- 
tion by the public. Fees are charged in most cases for registration and for: 
inspection. The amount collected as fees for registration, inspection, and: 
searches, and for public documents sold by the Registrar-General during 
1989 was £205,011, of which £140,029 was collected by the Land Titles 
Branch, and £56,011 by the Deeds Branch. 


Courts oF FrpreraL JURISDICTION. 


By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 1903-1939, jurisdiction under 
federal laws is vested in the courts of the States within the limits. 
of their several jurisdictions, as to locality, subject-matter, etc. Justices of 
the Peace, however, are excluded from exercising federal jurisdiction.. 
Certain Acts (e.g., the Postal Act and Customs Act) also confer jurisdiction 
in special cases: on State Courts. Bankruptcy jurisdiction: under federal 
legislation is conferred on the Supreme Court of New South Wales. A 
Federal Court of Bankruptey was constituted in 1928, 

There are two Commonwealth courts which possess certain jurisdiction, 
exclusive of State courts, viz., the High Court of Australia and the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. An account of the latter 
court 1s given in the chapter of this volume entitled “Industrial Arbitration.” 

The High Court of Australia was established in 1908, and consists of a 
Chief Justice. and five puisne justices. Its principal seat is at the seat of 
Government, but sittings are held in the various States, and district regis- 
trars are appointed as required. The jurisdiction of the Court, which may: 
be exercised in the first instance by one judge, {3 exclusive with regard to: 
suits between States or any State and the Commonwealth, matters arising 
directly under a treaty, or writs of mandamus or prohibition against a 
federal officer ov court. The High Court is constituted also as a Court of 
Appeal for Australia. 

The Federal Court of Bankruptcy consists of one or two Judges 
appointed by the Governor-General by Commission. 


: BANKRUPTCY. 


Bankruptcy law and procedure in New South Wales were virtually 
codified. by a consolidating Act passed in 1898. The State law has been 
superseded: by the Commonwealth Bankruptcy. Act, 1924-1933, which came 
into force on 1st August, 1928, and the State Act applies only to proceed-. 
ings prior to and pending at Ist August, 1928. 

Under the present bankruptcy. law any person unable. to pay his debts, 
provided the aggregate amount: of indebtedness exceeds £50, may volun- 
tarily file his petition in the Court of Bankruptcy for the sequestration 
of his estate, or his creditors may apply for a compulsory sequestration, 
or the debtor may surrender his estate under parts XI or XII of the 
said Act. Provision is made for the postponement and payment by 
instalments of fees payable by a, debtor on filing-his-own petition for relief 
against creditors pressing him in case of hardship. Uyon the: issue of' 
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an order for sequestration the property of the bankrupt vests in the 
“official recciver named in the order, and no creditor has any remedy against 
‘the ‘property or ‘person of the bankrupt except by appeal to the Court. 
After sequestration of his estate a bankrupt may compound with his 
creditors or enter into a scheme of arrangement, if approved by the Court. 


An Inspector-General in Bankruptcy has been appointed under the 
‘Commonwealth Act. The bankruptcy jurisdiction in New South Wales 
and the Australian Capital Territory, which form one of the federal bank- 
ruptey districts, is vested in the Federal Court of Bankruptcy and the 
State Supreme Court, 


_ The Court has power to decide question of priorities and other ques- 
‘tions of law affecting a bankrupt estate. Questions of facts may be 
tried before a jury. 


The Registrar in Bankruptcy has such duties as the Attorney-General 
of the Commonwealth directs, or as are prescribed, and he exercises powers 
of an administrative nature, delegated by the Court. He may hear 
debtors’ petitions, make full examination of bankrupts or of persons sus- 
pected to be indebted to a bankrupt, make sequestration orders, and 
grant orders of discharge where the applications are not opposed by the 
Official Receiver or creditors. Stipendiary and police magistrates are 
appointed deputy registrars in country districts. , 


All sequestrated estates are vested in the Official Receiver, who is a 
permanent officer of the Commonwealth Public Service. His duties have 
relation to the conduct of a debtor, and the realisation and administration 
of his estate. He acts under the general authority of the Attorney-General 
and is controlled by the Court. 


Persons registered by the Court as qualified to act as trustees may be 
appointed by resolution of the creditors to be trustees of estates. In 
cases where a registered trustee under a deed of arrangement or composition 
etc., (Parts XI and XII of the Bankruptcy Act) is removed from or 
vacates his office, the Official Receiver assumes the position and completes 
the administration of the estate. 


Particulars of the operations in New South Wales under the Bank- 
ruptey Act of the Commonwealth are shown in the chapter of this Year 
Book relating to Private Finance, fan er pe 


REGISTRATION oF Parents, Copyriacuts, TraApE Marks, AND Dssians, 


The registration of patents, trade marks, designs and copyrights devolves 
upon the federal authorities. Patents are granted under the Common- 
wealth Patents Act, 1908-1935, in respect of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, Norfolk Island and the territories of Papua and New Guinea. The 
term of a patent is sixteen years, subject to the payment of renewal 
fees, the first being due before the expiration of the fifth year of the 
patent and the remainder annually thereafter. 


Under the Trade Marks Act, 1905-1936, a trade mark is registered for 
a period of fourteen years, but may be renewed from time to time ow 
payment of the prescribed fee and on proof of substantial use during the 
period of registration. 


Under the Designs Act, 1906-1934, the registration of a design sub- 
sists for a period of five years, and may be extended for two further 
terms of five years each. 
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It ig provided in the respective Acts that application may be made to 
the High Court or the Supreme Court for the revocation of a patent, 
rectification of the register of trade marks, and the cancellation of the 
registration of a design. 


Copyright in a literary, dramatic, musical or artistic work or the per- 
forming right in a musical or dramatic work extends for the life of the 
author and fifty years after his death. The British Copyright Act, 
subject to certain modifications, is in force under the Copyright Act, 
1912-1985. 


Extra TerrrroriaL SERVICE AND Execution—Fucitive OFFENDERS. 


By the Service and Execution of Process Act of the Commonwealth, 
civil process commenced in any State of the Commonwealth may be 
served in any other, and judgment obtained in any State may be enforced 
in any other. In criminal proceedings, warrants issued in one State and 
endorsed in another may be duly executed in the latter State and the 
fugitive surrendered. 


Special arrangements governing these matters as between different parts 
of the British Empire are made in terms of an Imperial Act. 


Extradition to foreign countries is governed by Imperial Acts, or loca) 
Acts in pursuance of treaties concluded with the countries concerned by 
the Imperial Government though since 1930 the right of the Australian 
Government to enter into such treaties on its own account subject to certain 
eonditions has been conceded, 
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POLICE. 

Tne police force of New South Wales is organised under the Police 
Regulation Act of 1899 and amendments. The Commissioner of Police, under 
direction of the Chief Secretary, is charged with the superintendence ‘of 
police, and is responsible for the organisation, discipline, and efficiency of 
the force. The Commissioner of Police may be removed from office for 
incompetence or misbehaviour by resolution of both Houses of Parliament, 
and he must retire on attaining the age of 65 years. Superintendents and 
inspectors of police are appointed by the Governor as subordinates of the 
Commissioner. Sergeants and constables are appointed by the Commis- 
sioner, but such appointments may be disallowed by the Governor. 


No person may be appointed constable unless he is of sound constitution, 
able-bodied, under the age of 30 years, of good character, and able to read 
and write. In practice, however, persons over 27 years of age are not con- 
sidered to be eligible, and preference is given to young men between 20 
and 24 years of age. A high physical standard is required of recruits. 
Any person who has been convicted of a felony, is in other employment, or 
keeps a house for the sale of liquor may not act as an officer of police. 


Youths between 16 and 19 years of age may be appointed as police cadets 
and a comprehensive course of training is provided for them. At 31st 
December, 1939, there were 128 cadets in training. 


The Police Department controls a wireless’ station and an auxiliary 
receiving station; also a radio telephony system is in operation for com- 
munication with patrols throughout a wide area. 


Pension and gratuity rights accrue to officers who retire by reason of 
medical unfitness for duty, or on or after attaining the age of 60 years. 
Where an officer is disabled or killed in the execution of his duty, a special 
allowance not exceeding his salary at the time of disablement may be paid 
to lim or his dependants. Particulars of the pension fund are shown in the 
chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 


The primary duties of the police are to prevent crime, to detect offenders 
and to bring them to justice, to protect life and property, to enforce the 
Jaw, and to maintain peace and good order throughout the State. In 
addition, they perform many duties in the gervice of the State, e.g., they act 
as clerks of petty sessions in small centres, as Crown land bailiffs, foresters, 
mining wardens, inspectors under the Fisheries and other Acts, and they 
collect a large volume of statistical returns. In the metropolitan area and 
Newcastle the police regulate the street traffic. Their work in connection 
with motor transport is described in the chapter relating to motor and 
other licensed vehicles. 
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The State is divided into seven superintendents’ districts containing 516 
police stations. The strength of the police force, including police women, 
cadets, trackers, etc., was 8,923 at 81st December, 1989. <A classification is 
shown below. 


TABLE 232.—Police, Classification at 31st December, 1939. 


es , § G ' 
; Sh 14 - ir one q 
Plnestigntlons Superin- apectors, geante. stables. Dehebe 73, Tots 
tendents. 
General a ae the 16 62 737 =} 2,221 a 8,036 
Criminal Investigation i 
Branch ise bea 6 34 81 ves 121 
‘Others on detective work .,. bea set 54 170 ‘8 224 
Traffic vee ie bv 1 2 27 331 as 361 
Water sae a ass ua ade 5 18 see 23 
Total of Foregoing... 17 70 857 | 2,821 ve 3,765 
Cadets te ata tee Hrs sat ee ees 128 128 
Special Constables ... saa its ved er 6 sa 6 
Police Women ues aed i ee 1 7 sie 8 
Matrons si om a be nes ee tbe 4 4 
Trackers... as ee le se wind seb 12 12 
Total .. fT 7o | g58 | 2934 | 44 3,923 


The following statement shows for various years since 1901 the strength 
of the police establishment (exclusive of cadets, special constables, police 
women, matrons and trackers) in relation to the population :— 


TABLE 283.—Police Force in relation to Population, 1901 to 1939. 


Number of Inhabitants 2 Number of Inhabitants 
os Police.* Foncwan, a Police. * pateeran: 
1901 2,172 634 |) 1936 3,614 742 
1911 2,487 684 1937 3,713 730 
192) 2,734 779 1938 3,692 741 
1931 3,646 704 1939 3,765 736 
1935 3,510 757 {| 


* Tixclusive of Cadets, Special Constables, Police Women, Matrons and Trackers, 


The strength of the police force has been increased by 1,081 men 
since 1921 and there is on the average about one police officer in New 
South Wales to every 736 inhabitants. During the interval since 1921 
‘there has been a considerable growth in the volume of administrative 
work done by the police apart from any extension of duties arising from the 
increase in the number of inhabitants. The traffic police numbered 119 
and the detective police 46 in 1921, as compared with 361 traffic police 
and 845 in the criminal investigation branch and on detective work in 1939. 
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A comparative statement of the annual expenditure of the Police Depart- 
ment is shown below :—_ 


TaBip 2384.—Police Department—Annual Expenditure, 1911 to 1940. 


oy . Contribution 
‘ Expenditure, * from 
| ended 30th June-— events to 
‘ * : Per Head of ; 
Salaries. Contingencies. Total. Population. Super auation 
£ l £ £ 8s. d. £ 
1911 dee ss 392,602 99,951 492,553 6 11 24,000 
1921 one aos 833,818 228,283 1,062,101 10 2 80,000 
1931 coe vee{ 1,291,737 302,089. 1,593,826 12 6 190,800 
1932 iis xe 954,041 261,285 1,215,326 9 6 191,500 
1933 owe wee 919,384 260,237 1,179,621 9 1 208,400 
i 1934 on sin 929,817 253,983 1,183,800 9 1 209,000 
ut 19385 ae ove 939,953 253,512 1,193,465 9 1 208,500 
i 1936 a vee 999,990. 266,583 1,266,573 9 6 230,700 
e 1937 eee w{ 1,026,914 271,989 1,298,903 9 8 234,930 
1938 ane | 1,096,088 289,663 1,385,751 10 3 219,800 
1939 vee vf 1,096,683 309,681 1,406,364 10 3 202,100 
1940 tee wf 1,127,973 325,504. 1,453,477 lo 6 214,500 


* Exclusive ef cost of Police Traffic Services in 1981-32 and later years; also certain items 
(amounting to £31,192 in 1939-40) which are charged to other departments. 


The cost of police supervision and control of road transport and traffic 
in 1981-82 and later years. is not included in the foregoing table. Expen- 
diture for this purpose is paid out of proceeds of. traflic license fees, etc., 
through funds administered by the Department of Road Transport. Thus 
an amount for police services, £289,115, and contribution to Police Super- 
annuation, £44,100, were paid from the Road Transport and Traffic Fund in 
the year ended 30th June, 1939, and £307,625 and £47,450, respectively, in 
1939-40, : 
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PRISONS. 


A prison may be established by: proclamation of the Governor, at any 
premises prepared and maintained as a prison at the public expense. A 
Comptroller-General is appointed by the Governor for the care of prisons 
and custody of convicted prisoners. Persons in custody not being 
prisoners under sentence for an indictable offence or adjudication of im- 
prisonment for some offence punishable on summary conviction are held by 
re ee for the Sheriff, as also are prisoners under sentence 
of death. 


All prisons must be visited at least once a week by a magistrate ap- 
pointed to be “ Visiting Justice,” who may enter and inspect, and report to 
the Chief Secretary upon any matter connected with the gaol as often as he 
deems necessary. Such justice may hear and determine complaints against 
prisoners and award a term of solitary confinement as punishment, Any 
judge of the Supreme Court may visit and examine any prison at any time. 


At 30th June, 1940, there were 19 gaols in New South Wales. Six were 
classed as principal gaols, 6 as minor, 4 as special establishments, and 8 
as police gaols. The principal gaols were the State Penitentiary for men 
and the State Reformatory for women—both at Long Bay, Sydney—the 
Goulburn Reformatory and the gaols at Parramatta, Bathurst, and Mait- 
Jand. Each of these gaols is used for a particular class of prisoners, 


The State Penitentiary, Long Bay, is used for the detention of persons 
awaiting trial at metropolitan courts. The majority of prisoners convicted 
in the metropolitan area are lodged in the State Penitentiary in the first 
instance, the short sentence men being retained and those serving longer 
periods of imprisonment being drafted to country establishments, Facilities 
are provided at Long Bay for the observation and treatment of prisoners 
suffering from mental or physical defects, The State Reformatory is used 
for female prisoners of all classes. Special treatment is provided for first 
offenders at the Goulburn Reformatory, and prisoners convicted more than 
once are imprisoned at Bathurst and Parramatta. 

The smaller gaols are used for prisoners undergoing short sentences, and 
for the detention of those who require special treatment apart from other 
long-sentence prisoners. The special establishments are the Afforestation 
Clamps at Glen Innes, Oberon, and Mannus, and the mu Plains Prison 
Farm. At the Prison Farm, prisoners—usually first offenders under 
25 years of age—are trained in! farm work; at Glen Innes older 
men are employed on a pine plantation, and similar work is provided 
at other afforestation camps for prisoners of the several classes. At these 
establishments the conditions of gaol life are modified with the object of 
fitting the men to lead useful lives after release, and for this reason the 
prisoners sent to the camps are selected with discrimination. 


The police gaols are used for the detention of persons sentenced in the 
various districts for periods not exceeding fourteen days, whose removal 
to the established gaols would involve undue expense in consequence of the 
shortness of the term of imprisonment, 


In the larger gaols the prisoners are classified according to character 


and previous record, and the principle of restricted association is in 
operation. 
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PRISONERS. 


The number of. gaol entries during various -years since 1901 and the 
number of prisoners injgaol;at the ¢lose.of each year.are shown below. ‘The 
figures are exclusive ,of persons detained under the Inebriates Acts— 


‘ TaBLe 235.—Prisons—Numbers of Prisoners, 1901 to 1940, 


Year Number le Prisoners under Sentence. 

a Entries - "Received during Year, — mh Prison-at end of Year, 

June. quriag Males, | Females. | Total. | heal hee Males, | Females.) Total. BeOS 
1901* | 14,361 eau 2;941 {11,840 8:6 1,605 207 1,812 123 
1911* | 93532 6,086) 1,347 | 7,433 id 5 1,184 V5 1,249 69 
1921* | 8,817 | 5,541) 1,073 | 6/614 Bil 1,272 97 1,369 6:0 
1931 12,731 | 8,863} 1,264 |10,127 470 1,628 63 ‘1,691 66 
1936 11,786 | 8,639) 1,012 | 9,651 3°6 ‘15284 46 1,330 50 
1937 9,948 | 7,315 917 | 8,282 3'1 1,137 46 1,183 ed 
1938 9,976 | 7,276 860 | 8,136 3:0 1,137 39 1,176 43 
1999 | 40,036 ).7,642) 758 |-8,505 3:1 N,Bl4 50 1,364 4°9 

1940 |.11,130 | 7,798) 887 | 8,685 30 1,296 61 1,357 4:9 


* Calendar Year. 


The number of gaol entries shown in the table includes convicted persons, 
persons awaiting trial, débtors, naval and military offenders, and persons 
on remand, some of whom were received «and counted several times. 


The number of persons ,eceived into prison under sentence in 1939-40 
counted once each time received was 8,685, -viz., males 7,798 and females 
887, showing increases of 156 males and 134 females in comparison with 
the preceding year. The number of prisoners received into gaol under 
sentence, per 1,000 of the population was 3.0 in 1939-40 as compared with 
:8.6.in 1901, 4.5 in 1911, and 3.1 in 1921. 


The number of distinct persons received into gad] under sentence ‘in 
1939-40 was 6,207 of whom 630 were women, The number was less by 
879 than in the:preceding year when 7,146 persons, including 688 females, 
were received. 


Particulars of the sentences imposed on prisoners received into gaol 
during each of the last two ‘years are -as -follows:— ; 


TABLE .236.—Pyrisoners—Sentenees, 1938-39 .and 1939-40. 


Sentences. 1938-39, 1939-40. 
i 

Not exceeding one week : es oa «| 4,178 4,218 
Over one week and-not: exceeding one month ase we wee, 1,696 1,831 
Over one month and not. exceeding sixmonths ... sae »| 1,462 1,493 
Over six months and not exceeding one year ose oe aes ‘296 806 
Over one-year and not exceeding two-years oes ove se 214 240 
Over two years and not exceeding five years te ie eee 90 99 
Over five years and not exceeding ten years tee see see 10 5 
Over ten years ... AY fi os ie tes es iss 2 1 
Governor’s-pleasure.., ave is vee gene . hes wie ‘1 a 
Life wees. eve ae ati ind”. Ste tad caplet cage 3 & 
Death ... Pies! “oben “nett “Risso fMeuet, San, - Teel 4 4 
Term not specified eet aa wee as see ree hie 439 ‘481 

Total : . . . 8,395 8, 685 
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The sentences imposed on 68 per cent. of the male prisoners, and on 
88 per cent. of the females received during 1939-40, did not exceed one 
month. Of the total number committed to gaol, 8,006, or 92 per cent., were 
received from police courts and 679, or 8 per cent., from higher courts. The 
number of persons committed to prison in default of payment of fines 
imposed was 5,479. : 


The daily average number of prisoners under sentence during the year 
ended 30th June, 1940, was 1,499, of whom 58 were females, 


The prisoners remaining in gaol under sentence on 80th June, 1949, 
numbered 1,357, including 78 serving life sentences, and 106 who had been 
declared habitual criminals to be detained for an indefinite period. There 
are 8 habitual criminals in mental hospitals, who are not included in prison 
figures. 


Capital punishment may be inflicted in New South Wales, but execu- 
tions are unusual. Since the beginning of the year 1918 there have been 
seven executions—two in 1924, one im 1932-33, two in 1935-36, and one 
each in 1987-88 and 1989-40, 


The system of indeterminate sentences was introduced in terms of the 
Wabitual Criminals Act, 1905, which empowers a judge to declare as an’ 
habitual criminal any person convicted for the third or, in some cases, the 
fourth time of certain criminal offences, as specified in the Act. The 
declarations were made only in the case of convictions on indictment until 
the Act was amended in 1924 to extend the system to persistent offenders, 
who sre convicted summarily. Jn such cases a stipendiary or police magis- 
trate may direct that an application be forwarded to a Judge of the 
Supreme Court or a Court of Quarter Sessions to have the prisoner declared 
an habitual criminal. 


The habitual criminal serves the definite sentence imposed for the 
offence of which he has been convicted. Then he is detained for an in- 
definite term until he is deemed fit for freedom. The indeterminate stage is 
divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special. A minimum 
period of 4 years 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the 
prisoner can gain admission to the special grade, wherein cases may ‘he 
brought under consideration with a view to release on license. After 
release he is required to report to the authorities at stated intervals during 
a period specified in the license. 


The cases of all habitual criminals are considered at quarterly intervals 
by a consultative committee appointed for that purpose and the case of 
each such prisoner is brought annually under the notice of the Minister of 
Justice. 


The Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while under detention as an 
habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some useful trade, and receive 
a share of the proceeds of his work. As the majority of these persons 
have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, facilities are afforded 
them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training in some remune- 
yative employment. 
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Highteen men were declared habitual criminals during the year ended 
80th June, 1940. At 30th June, 1940, there were under detention 21 men 
who had not yet completed the definite period of their sentence, and 65 
who had passed into the indeterminate stage. 


Among the special classes of prisoners are those known as “main- 
tenance confinees,” who have been imprisoned for disobeying orders of the 
courts for the maintenance of their wives and children. Such prisoners are 
required to work, and the value of the work, after deducting the cost of 
the prisoner’s keep, is applied towards the satisfaction of the orders for 
maintenance, ete. 


‘During 1939-40, the number of maintenance confinees received into gaol 
was 891, as compared with 364 during the year 1988-39. Gaol earnings to 
the amount of £1,635 were paid to dependants of confinees. One hundred 
and seventy-four confinees paid the amount of their order from gaol earnings 
and 70 partly from gaol earnings. The number in gaol on 80th June, 
1940, was 46. : 

Conduct of Prisoners. 

The conduct of prisoners during 1939-40 was satisfactory; 180 were 
punished, representing approximately 1 per cent. of the total. The number 
of offences, was 419, including 15 assaults on officers and 13 assaults on 
prisoners; in 148 cases no punishment was inflicted. 


Sickness and Mortality in Gaols. 

The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily number 
of 1,499 inmates during 1939-40, the total number of cases of sickness 
treated in hospital was 820. Three prisoners died, and 24 were released 
on medical grounds. The death rate was 2 per 1,000 of the average number 
of inmates. 

Cases of venereal diseases amongst prisoners are treated in lock hos- 
pitals as shown in the chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 


Industrial Activity in Prison Establishments. 

It is an accepted principle that useful employment is one of the most 
potent factors in promoting discipline and good conduct in the gaols 
and in reforming those who have lapsed into crime. Therefore employ- 
ment at industries calculated to inspire interest, to encourage some degree 
of skill, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is provided under the 
supervision of competent instructors. The principal activities are farming, 


‘gardening, bread-baking, the manufacture of clothing, furniture, matting, 


etc., and the scope for employment in skilled trades is being extended 
steadily. Prisoners may receive payment for work in excess of a fixed task. 


BirtHpiaces, RELIGIONS, AND Epucavion or PRISONERS. 

Of the prisoners under sentence on 30th June, 1940, 65 per cent. were 
natives of New South Wales, 18 per cent. were from other States of the 
Commonwealth, 8 per cent. came from the British Isles and the remainder 
were chiefly Europeans. 
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The distribution of prisoners ‘serving sentences at 30th June, 1940, 
according to birthplace and religion, was as follows:— 


Taste 237.—Prisoners—Birthplaces and Religions, 1939-40. . 


Birthplace. Males, | Females,| Total. Religion. Males, | Females.| Total. 
| 
New South Wales ...| 839 42 881 | Church of England) 483 22 505: 
Other Australian States! 236 ll 247 | Roman Catholic .{ 455 32 487 
New Zealand ... re 28 2 30 | Methodist... wef 43 1 44 
England and Wales...) 78 L 74 | Presbyterian... 55 6 61 
Scotland oe wf 28 2 30 | Other Christian .. G4 ai 64. 
Treland ... si a 9 sis 9 | Non-Christian .. 48 ie 48 
Other British ... i 43 1 44 | No religion . | 148 vee 148 
Foreign Countries ...|__ 40 2 42 Total ... .)1,296| 61 | 1,857 
Total ve | 1,296 61 {1,357 


Forty-four prisoners were illiterate, and five could read and write in @ 
foreign language only. 


REMISSION OF SENTENCES. 
First Offenders. 

Special provision is made by the Crimes Act, 1900, and its amendments, 
for lenience towards any person convicted of a minor offence and sentenced 
to imprisonment, provided such person has not been convicted previously 
of an indictable offence. The term “minor offence” includes offences 
punishable summarily, and any other offence to which the court applies these 
provisions of the Act. In such eases the execution of the sentences is sus- 
pended upon the defendant entering into recognizance to be of good behaviour 
for a fixed period, which may not be less than twelve months. Such persons 
are required to undergo an examination to facilitate future identification 
and to report periodically to the police. During the period of probation 
they may be arrested and committed to prison for the term of sentence 
imposed for any breach of the conditions of their release. 

The hearing of charges against female first offenders, except cases of 
larceny in retail shops, must be in private unless the defendant elects to be 
heard in open court, and reports of such cases may not be published. 


The following table shows particulars coucerning persons released as first 
offenders in the various years since 1901; cases of children released on 
probation by the ‘Children’s Courts are not included. 


TaBLE 238,—First Offenders released on Probation, 1901 to 1939. 


First Offenders Released on Probation. First Offenders Released on Probation 
Year, 

Year. By Higher By ended By High By 

Courts Macistrates Total. [80th June) “Yous. Magistrates Total. 
1901 156 23 179 1936 1 342 343 
1911 220 61 281 1937 sia 423 423 
1921 246 395 641 1938 1 571 572 
1931" 1 703 704 1939 6 764 770 


* Year ended 80th June, 
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Prisoners released on Probation. 

By good conduct and industry certain classes of prisoners may gain the 
remission of part of their sentences. They are released on license on terms 
similar to those applied to first offenders as described above. 

The licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence, and a 
breach of the conditions of velease may be punished by the cancellation of 
the license, and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. 
Licenses under the Crimes Act were granted to 99 men and 6 women 
during the year ended 30th June, 1940. 


Cost or ADMINISTRATION oF JUSTICE. 

The following table shows the amount expended by the State in the 
administration of justice, in the protection of property, and in the 
punishment of criminals, in New South Wales during 1920-21 and 1930-31, 
and in each of the last three years; also the amount of fines and fees, and 
net returns from prisoners’ labour paid into the Consolidated Revenue. 


TABLE 289.—Cost of Administration of Justice, 1921 to 1940. 


Expenditure and Revenue. 1920-21. 1930-31, 1937-38. 1938-39, | 1089 40. 


Expenditure— 
£ £ £ 
Law Administration— . - 
Salaries, Pensions, etc.,of Judges! 59,106 63,903 80,319) 81,824 85,607 
Other is Kt le .| 288,742 | 880,919 420,255] 447,259 455,784 


347,848 | 444,822] 500,574] 528,583] 841,391 


Police— 
Administration, ete. , ...{E,062,201 11,593,826 | 1,385,751]1,406,364 | 1,453,477 
Payments to Pension Fund... 80,000 | 190,800} 219,800) 202,100] 214,500 
1,142,201 |1,7°4,626 | 1,605,551 1,608,164 1,667,977 
Prisons. eevee 126,122") 215,809] 193,069] 200,573 205,777 
Total Expenditure... —_...|1,616,171 [2,445,257 | 2,299, 194]2, 337,620 | 2,415,145 
Revenue— i. 7 ” 
Fees ... in » | 100,188) 210,418] 222,999} 248,070| 246,081 
Fines and Forfeitures ie 45,303 62,503 68,907) 73,6v1 80,851 
Receipts by Prisons Department 212 15,029 8,465 7,215 18,274 
Total Revenue oi an "145,703 287,950} 300,371} 328,886 ; 340,206 
Net Cost 4. vs vse ef L,470,468 [2,157,307 | 1,998, 823] 2,008,734 | 2,074,930 
Expenditure per Head of Mean q : | - 
Population— s. d. s. d. s. d, s, d, ss, d. 
Law Administration .., a a 4 3°47 3 8 3.10 311 
Police ie tee one of 10 11 14 3 li 10 ll 9 12 1 
Prisons... oud hes Sip lee de 8 1 9 a) 1 6 1 6 
Total Expenditure aha i 15 5 ‘19 7 16 11 ‘ 17 1 i 17 6 
Revenue ... ves sas owl 1 5 24 2 2 2 5 2 6 
Net Cost ... vee tee vf 14.0 17 3 14 9 14 8 15 0 


* Calendar year preceding, 
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The expenditure on law administration includes the salaries, ete, of 
judges, and the expenditure of the Departments of the Attorney-General 
and of Justice, except the expenditure on prisons, which is shown separately, 
and on sub-departments not directly concerned in the administration | of 
the law, and certain other expenses. 


The expenditure by the Police Department shown above is not absorbed 
solely by police services proper, since the members of the police force 
nerform extensive administrative services for other Departments of State. 
The cost of traffic services performed by the police is not included in the 
last three years. ‘ 


The receipts of the Prisons Department as stated in the table do not 
include the value of work done by the prisoners for the prisons and Govern: 


ment departments. 


ae 
of 
| 
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COMMERCE. 


Power to make laws with respect to tradé and commerce with other coun- 
‘tries and between the States of Australia is vested in the Commonwealth 
Parliament. 


The first Federal Act relating to customs came into operation by proclama- 
tion on 4th October, 1901. The Act, with amendments, provides adminis- 
trative machinery in relation to customs, prescribes the manner in which 
duties are to be computed and paid, and authorises the inspection of 
imports and exports. 


Prior to federation a different tariff was in operation in each State, and 
interstate trade was subject to the same duties as oversea trade. On 8th 
‘October, 1901, when the Customs Tariff Act of 1902 was introduced in the 
Federal Parliament, a uniform tariff for all the States was imposed, trade 
and commerce between the States became free, and the power of the Com- 
monwealth to impose duties of customs and excise became exclusive, except 
that the State of Western Australia was given the right to levy duty on 


. interstate imports for a period of five years. 


By the Customs Act certain imports are prohibited, and the prohibition 
may be extended by proclamation to other commodities. The conditions 


_ under which goods for export are prepared may be prescribed by regulation, 
-and the exportation of goods which do not conform to the required standards 


may be prohibited. In terms of the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 
1905-1933, the importation or exportation of any goods may be prohibited 
by regulation unless they bear a prescribed trade description. 


Matters relating to trade and customs are administered by the Federal 


’ Department of Trade and Customs which is under the direction of a 


Commonwealth Minister of the Crown. 


The Tariff Board has been appointed for the assistance of the Minister, 
under an Act which came into operation in March, 1922. The Board 
‘consists of four members, including an administrative officer of the 
Department of Trade and Customs, who is chairman. The Tariff Board 
Act, 1921-1934, prescribes that the Minister shall refer to the Board for 
investigation such matters as appeals against the decisions of the Comp- 
troller-General in respect of the interpretation of the tariff; the necessity 
for new, increased, or reduced duties or for bounties; the effect of bounties; 
proposals for applying preferential tariffs to any country; and questions 
whether a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the protection 
afforded by the tariff to charge unnecessarily high prices. In addition, the 
Minister may refer to the Board for inquiry matters relating to the dlassifi- 


' cation of goods under by-law items in the tariff or to the determination 
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of the value of goods for duty, and he may request it to report as to the 
effect of the customs and excise tariffs and of the customs laws on the 
industries of the Commonwealth, and on other matters affecting the 
encouragement of industries in relation to the tariff. 


Certain inquiries conducted by the Tariff Board must be held in public 
e.g., those relating to revision of the tariff, to proposals for bounties, or to 
questions whether a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the protec- 
tion afforded by the tariff, but evidence of a confidential nature may be taken 
in private. 


The Commonwealth Department of Commerce supervises matters relating 
to the oversea marketing of Australian produce. Its functions include 
the collection and dissemination of commercial and industrial data, the 
supervision of the grade and quality of goods exported, the investigation 
of matters affecting trade, commerce and industry, and the control of the 
Trade Commissioner service abroad. The department is under the control 
of a Minister of the Crown. 


Under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act official control is exer- 
cised over the preparation, manufacture, quality, grading, packing and 
labelling of practically all foodstuffs exported. A number of specially 
trained officers examine the goods during the course of preparation or 
prior to exportation. 


The distribution abroad of Australian butter and cheese, dried vine fruits, 
canned fruits, wine, meat, apples and pears is regulated by marketing 
organisations vested with statutory powers by the Federal Parliament. 


The existence of these organisations at the outbreak of war ensured ex- 
peditious co-operation between the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth 
in matters relating to prices, finance, and other terms of sale for large 
quantities of Australian products. Additional bodies were set up later 
for wool, wheat, rabbitskins, hides and leather, poultry and eggs. Control 
of exports by the boards is exercised by means of licenses issued to ex- 
porters; particulars of their operations are published elsewheré in this 
volume. 


For some primary products assistance has been given in the form of 
bounties on exports. 


Trade representation abroad is conducted by Trade Commissioners who 
have been appointed for service in India and Ceylon, Egypt, China, Japan, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Canada, New Zealand and the United States 
of America. In London the work is undertaken by the High Commissioner 
for Australia, and there is an official representative of the Government of 


New South Wales. 


ControL or Oversea TRADE—WaARTIME REGULATIONS. 


Since the outbreak of war in September, 1989, various regulations have 
been promulgated under the Customs Act for the control of oversea trade. 
Most important of these are the Customs (Overseas Exchange) Regulations 
and the Customs (Import Licensing) Regulations. 


The Customs (Overseas Exchange) Regulations, which are complementary 
to the National Security (Monetary Control) Regulations, provide that 
before the export.of goods is permitted, traders must guarantee that. the 
overseas exchange arising from sales abroad will be placed at the disposal 
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of the Commonwealth Bank. When this guarantee has been fulfilled the 
bank pays to the exporter an amount in Australian currency equivalent to 
the proceeds of the sale. 


In order to avoid unnecessary inconvenience, regular exporters who make 
satisfactory arrangements with the Commonwealth Bank may obtain a 
special license for shipment of a particular commodity or group of com- 
modities during a specified period. Exporters who send only occasional 
shipments abroad are required to obtain an ordinary license for each con- 
signment. 


The Customs (Import Licensing) Regulations are designed to ensure that 
the available supplies of overseas exchange are used to the best advantage 
in the national interest. 


The restrictions imposed have been confined almost wholly to goods im- 
ported from non-sterling countries, and the following countries in which 
sterling can be used as a means of payment are in general exempted from 
licensing requirements, viz., (a) British Empire (including mandated terri- 
tories), except Canada, Newfoundland and Hong Kong, and (b) Iraq, Egypt, 
and the Sudan. 


Following the recent conclusion of a general monetary arrangement 
between the United Kingdom and the Netherlands, an arrangement has been 
made with the Government of the Netherlands East Indies whereby products 
of this country are admitted into Australia on the same basis as goods from 
the sterling area. In order to qualify for this concession, goods which are 
not typical national products of the Netherlands East Indies must be ac- 
companied by a prescribed certificate of origin. 


The importation of six classes of goods (including jute products, metal 
working machine tools, petroleum products, and tetraethyl lead) from 
all countries is prohibited except under license, and licenses are issued 
only to applicants approved by the Department of Supply and Development, 


The import licensing system was introduced on 1st December, 1939, and 
the restrictions applicable to non-sterling countries have been progressively 
tightened since that date. Some classes of goods are subject to total pro- 
hibition; others are rationed as a proportion of the quantity or value of 
imports during the pre-war year 1938-39. 


Trading with the Enemy. 


As soon as a state of war is declared, trading with the enemy becomes an 
offence under common law, and on 6th September, 1989, a warning notice to 
that effect was published in the Commonwealth Gazette. The prohibition 
on trading with the enemy has since been given statutory force and mach- 
inery has been set up within the Department of Trade and Customs to ensure 
that all trade which might directly or indirectly benefit the enemy is cut off. 
This ban applies to all: enemy countries and countries under their control, 
including Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Danzig, Poland (excluding the re- 
gion under Soviet control), Denmark (excluding Greenland and the Faroe 
Islands), Norway, Netherlands (excluding the Netherlands dependencies), 
Luxemburg, Belgium (excluding the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi). 
French territory in Europe (including Corsica), Algeria, and the French 
Zone of Morocco and Tunisia. as 
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In order to check illegal traffic with the enemy through neutral countries, 
lists of persons, firms and companies in neutral countries which are deemed 
to be “enemies” are published under the Trading with the Enemy Act and 
all commercial transactions with them are prohibited. 


The affairs of suspected enemy firms operating in Australia have been 
investigated and, in appropriate cases, controllers have been appointed to 
take over the businesses concerned. , 


Statistics or Imports AND Exports. 


Statistics relating to the oversea trade of the various States of Australia 
are recorded by the Commonwealth Statistician. The records of imports 
as shown in this chapter include those re-exported for consumption in other 
States or elsewhere. Exports classified as “Australian Produce” include 
products of other Australian States which have been shipped oversea at 
ports in New South Wales, but they do not include products of New South 
Wales despatched abroad from ports in other States. 


Complete records of interstate trade have not been available since 12th 
September, 1910, when the Customs Department ceased to record them. 
Therefore, the figures in this chapter, except those in Tables 260 and 261, 
are exclusive of the large volume of interstate trade, and do not represent. 
the total external trade of New South Wales. 


Oversea TRADE, 
The values, as shown in the following tables relating to goods- 
imported and exported oversea, are based on the values recorded by the 
Department of Trade and Customs. 


Valuation of Imports. 


The value of goods tmported represents the amount on which duty: is 
payable or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem, such value being 
the sum of the following:—(a) The actual price paid by the Australian 
importer plus any special deduction, or the current domestic value in the 
country of export at the date of exportation, whichever is the higher; (0) 
all charges for placing the goods free on board at the port of export; and 
(c) 10 per cent. of the amounts (@) and (0). 


The value of imports is recorded in British currency, though the term is. 
not strictly synonymous with “currency of the United Kingdom” (sterling) 
since values of imports expressed in £ s. d. are regarded for duty purposes 
as being in British currency. This applies in particular to imports from 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa when the currencies of these 
countries are not at par with the currency of the United Kingdom (ster- 
ling). No adjustment on this account has been made in the tables of this: 
chapter when the term sterling has been used as synonymous with British 
currency. Conversion to British currency in the case of imports in other: 
currencies is based on the commercial rates of exchange. 


Valuation. of Exports. 


The value of goods exported is recorded in Australian currency and in- 
cludes the cost of containers. Until ist July, 1937, the commodities. 


: 
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were assessed at their value in the principal markets in Australia. 
In regard to certain commodities, however, a different method was adopted at 


various dates as follows :— 


From ist July, 1929, to 80th June, 1987, sugar sold in Australia. for 
export was valued at the f.o.b. price at which it was sold to oversea buyers, 
and sugar shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of prices: ruling 
in the London markets, Also goods on which bounty or rebate was payable 
on export were assessed at their market value in Australia less the amount 
of the bounty or rebate. 


From 1st July, 1930, to 80th June, 1987, wool sold in Australia for export 
was valued at the actual price paid plus the cost of placing, it on board ship, 
and wool shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of prices ruling 
in Australia. 


From ist July, 1982, to 80th June, 1987, wheat sold in Australia for 
export was, valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which it was sold, 
and wheat shipped on consignment at. the f.o.b. equivalent of the current 
selling price overseas. 


From ist April, 1934, to 30th June, 1987, butter sold in Australia for 
export was: valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which it was sold, 
and butter: shipped on consignment at the f.o.b, equivalent of the current 
ruling price overseas. These prices, however, were adjusted from time to 
time on the basis of information received from the Australian Dairy 
Produce Export Board. 


From ist July, 1984, to 30th June, 1937, flour sold in Australia for 
export was valued at the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which the flour was 
sold, and flour shipped on consignment at the f.o.b. equivalent of prices 
ruling in Australia. 


Since 1st July, 1937, the values of exports generally have been assessed 
as follows :—. 


(1) Goods sold to oversea buyers before export—the f.0.b. equivalent of 
the price at which the goods were sold, e.g., as regards wool, the 
actual price paid by the oversea buyer plus the cost of all services 
incurred by him in placing the wool on board ship. 


(2) Goods shipped on consignment—the Australian f.o.b. equivalent 
of the. current. price. offering. for similar goods in the principal 
markets.of the. country. to which the goods were despatched for 
sale,, As regards: wool, the f.o.b. equivalent of, the-current price 
ruling in Australia. normally provides a sufficient approxima- 
tion to the f.o.b. equivalent of the price ultimately received. 
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Oversea Imports and Exports—Value. 


The total value in Australian currency of oversea imports and exports 
of New South Wales as recorded by the Customs Department, during 
various years since 1901 is shown in the following table, with the value 
per head of population. The figures, with the exception of those relating 
to the year 1901, do not include the value of exports in the form of ships’ 
stores, 


. 


TaBLe 240.—Oversea Imports and Exports (N.S.W.), 1901 to 1939. 


(Values expressed in Australian Currency.) 


Oversea Exports. 
Year ended Oversea 7 Total Trade 
80th June. Imports. Australian Other Oversea, 
Preduce, Produce. Total. 
£A £A £A £A £A 
1901* 17,560,207 Tt + 18,210,627 35,770,834 
1911* 27,343,428 29,938,415 2,222,986 32,161,401 59,504,829 
1921 72,466,388 48,302,717 4,299,089 52,601,806 125,068,194 
1929 63,491,123 47,170,407 2,118,483 49,288,890 112,780,013 
1931 29,817,013 30,346,929 1,517,998 31,864,927 61,681,940 
1932 23,948,174. 33,147,646 1,549,907 34,697,553 58,645,727 
1936 45,378,652 44,640,164 2,892,036 47,532,200 92,910,852 
1937 51,297,217 53,920,115 3,382,397 57,302,512 108,599,729 
1938 63,955,611 45,018,310 3,393,191 48,411,501 112,367,112 
1939 | 58,050,811 41,527,687 4,375,393 45,903,080 103,953,891 
Pen HEAD oF PoPuULATION. 
{ £3. d. £a.d £s. d. £3. d. £ os, d. 
! 1901* 12 16 11 + tT 13 6 6 26 3 5 
1911* 1668 5 1719 7 1 6 8 19 6 38 385 14 8 
1921 84138 4 23 2 2 211 25 3 3 59 16 7 
1929 25 11 3 1819 9 017 «#1 19 16 10 45 8 I 
1931 ll 14 3 1118 6 012 0 1210 6 24 4 9 
1932 9 6 6 12 18 2 012 1 1310 3 2216 9 
1936 17 1 8 1616 1 119 17:17 10 3419 6 
1937 19 2 9 20 2 3 15 8 21 7 6 40 10 3 
1938 2312 2 1612 5 165 1 1717 6 41 9 8 
1989 21 4 8 156 310 112 0 16 15 10 38 0 6 
* Year ended 31st December, t Not available. 


The values quoted above have been stated in Australian currency which 
was depreciated in relation to the currency of the United Kingdom in 
1930-31. On the average the addition to the sterling value of exports arising 
from the premium on oversea exchange was nearly 18 per cent, in 1930-81, 
a7 per cent. in 1931-82, and 25 per cent. since 1932-33. Particulars of the 
rates of exchange are shown in the chapter of this volume entitled Private 
Finance. 
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The following table shows particulars relating to the oversea trade of the 
State, similar to those in Table 240, but with values expressed in British 
currency. Jxports in the form of ships’ stores are excluded, except in 
1901. 


TaBLE 241—Oversea Imports and Exports (N.S.W.), 1901 to 1989. 


(Values expressed in British Currency.) 


Oversea Exports. 
Year ended Oversea Total Trade 
80th June. Imports. ‘Australian Other ; Oversea, 
Produce. Produce. Total. 
fstg. Estg. &stg. fstg. stg. 
1901* 17,560,207 + tT 18,210,627 35,770,834 
1911* 27,343,428 29,938,415 2,222,986 32,161,401 59,504,829 . 
1921 72,466,388 48,302,717 4,299,089 52,601,806 125,068,194 
1929 63,491,123 47,170,407 2,118,483 49,288,890 112,780,013 
1981 26,311,411 25,745,092 1,276,732 27,021,824 53,333,235 
1932 18,797,584 26,058,705 1,223,590 27,282,295 46,079,879 
1936 36,230,461 35,645,707 2,311,909 37,957,616 74,188,077 
1937 40,955,861 43,055,759 2,703,793 45,759,552 86,715,413 
1938 51,062,364 35,948,779 2,712,327 38,661,106 89,723,470 
1939 46,347,953 33,164,077 3,498,109 36,662,186 83,010,139 


| Per Heap or Porubation. 


£3. d. £s. d. £s. d. £8 da £8. d. 
1901* 12 16 11 tT tT 13 6 6 26 3 5 
1911* 16 8 5 1719 7 1 6 8 19 6 3 35 14 8 
1921 38413 4 23 2 2 211 25 3 3 59 16 7 
1929 25 11 3 18 19 9 017 #1 19 16 10 45 8 1 
1931 10 610 10 2 8 010 IL 1012 4 2019 2 
1932 7 6 5 10 3 0 0 9 6 1012 6 17 18 11 
1936 1312 9 138 8 4 017 5 14 5 9 2718 6 
1937 15 5 6 16 1 8 1 0 2 17 1 5 32 611 
1938 1817 0 13 6 5 1 00 14 6 6 33 2 «6 
1939 1619 1 12 2 7 165 7 13 8 2 30 7 3 

* Year ended 31st December. t Not available. 


The increase in the aggregate value of trade during the decennium 1901 
to 1911 was the result of industrial expansion, and the increase in trade 
between 1911 and 1921 was due, in a large measure, to enhanced prices, 
In 1920-21 the value of imports was abnormally high as a result of the 
prompt despatch of goods ordered abroad during the post-war period 
of trade expansion, in anticipation of a curtailment of quantity and pro- 
tracted delivery. : 


aot : caer) i ‘ tite Bra i Mh 
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The numbers.at the side of the graph represent £ (Stg.) per head of population. 


The diagrams are ratio graphs. The vertical scale of each graph is logarithmic, and the :curves.rise. and 
fall according to the percentage of increage or decrease. Actual values are shown by means of the num 
bers at the side of the graphs, 
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There was serious shrinkage in the value of imports between 1928-29 and 
1981-32, then a steady rise until 1987-38 when the value (in British. 
currency) exceeded: £51,000,000. There was. a. decline to £46,300,000 in 
1938-39, 


The bulk of the exports are products of the rural industries, and thie 
quantities available for export vary with seasonal conditions. Between 
1901 and 1911 the value of exports, increasing with production, rose by 77 
per cent. During the following decade drought and war caused ‘a diminution 
in production, but the value of exports continued to rise under the influence 
of higher prices. A rapid decline followed upon a steep fall in prices after. 
1928-29 and the value of exports in 1980-31 was the lowest since 1914-15. 
Then a rising volume of trade began to offset the fall in prices and the 
annual value trended upwards. Changes in the prices of wool have been an 
important factor causing fluctuations in recent years. 


Particulars of the quantity and value of the principal commodities 
exported are shown in Table 252 of this chapter and decennial tables as.to 
the quantity and value of exports are published in the Statistical Register 
of New South Wales. 


An index of the volume of exports, 1920-21 to 1938-39, is shown in Table 
256. 


The mouthly movement of imports and exports—bullion and specie ex- 
cluded—from July, 1984, to June, 1939, is illustrated in the following 
table :— 

Tasir 242.—Imports and Exports of Merchandise, Monthly (N.S.W.). 


Imports. Ex ‘ports. 
ey 1984 1985 1986 1937 | 1938 1934 1985 | 1936 1937 1938 
onth. — 
1985. | 1936, | 1987. | 1988. | 1939. 1935. | 1836. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 
Australian Currency Values, 
£000., £000.) £000. £000., £000.)). £000 | £000! £000) £000, £000: 
July ... «| 2,856) 3,497) 4,331) 4,926] 4,743]/| 1,208] 1,995) 1,738) 2,520! 2,086: 
August «| 8,731) 3,794) 4,023) 5,011! 5,113// 1,700) 2,090) 1,873} 2,331]. 1:910 
September ...]_ 3,361; 3,517] 3,801) 5,248) 4,580)) 2,193] 3,171) 38,502) 3,961]: 2,837 
October ...| 3,894) 3,817} 4,113) 5,206) 4,556]) 3,780} 4,366) 4,659) 4,344) 3,839 
November ...| 3,217) 3,533) 4,184] 5,545} 4,666)! 3,713) 5,243) 5,501) 4,602) 4,781 
December _....}_ 2,912} 3,461) 3,808} 5,107} 4,031/) 3,316) 4,794) 6,331] 4,700) 3,961 
January ...| 3,534] 4,153) 4,293! 5,021! 4,465] 3,107} 3.838) 3,982) 2,509} 2,762: 
February ...{ 2,762) 3,253] 3,347) 4,861) 4,380)! 3,933). 5,170! 6,408] 3,642) 3,355 
March ... .| 3,963] 3,799] 4,286) 5,289) 5,117]! 2,706! 5,253} 6,459) 4,332) 3,585. 
April... | 2,780] 3,394) 4,346; 4,791] 3,774) 3,754) 2,123) 5,158) 4,137] 2,364 
May .. ..| 8,325) 3,816) 3,727] 5,456) 4,782|) 2,361) 2,378] 4,282) 3,005) 3,401 
June... ...| 3,195) 3,474) 4,964) 5,215) 4,884)| 2,975) 2,127/ 2,889) 2,510) 2,806: 
Total _.,.! 89,080! 43,508’ 49,173! 61,676! 55,041!! 34,826) 42,543! 51,782! 42,593) 37,687" 


British Currency Values, 


July... —...{ 2,280] 2,792; 3,458, 3,933} 3,787 1,036] 1,593) 1,388 2,012). 1,665: 
August ...| 2,979] 3,029] 3,212) 4,001) 4,082] 1,358) 1,669} 1,495, 1,861] 1,525. 
September ...| 2,684| 2,808] 3,085] 4,190] 3,657] 1,751|, 2,532 2,796 3,163 2,266 
October ...| 2,710] 3,047] 3,284) 4,156] 3,638 3,018] 3,485] 3,720. 3,468| 3,065: 
November ...| 2,568 2,820] 3,301) 4,428). 3,725| 2,964] 4,186] 4,392, 3,674| 3,817 
December _...}_ 2,825) 2,764) 3,040, 4,077] 3,218] 2,648) 3,827] 5,055, 3,753)’ 3,162° 
January .-| 2,821] 3,316] 3,427] 4,009] 3,565) 2,480) 3,064] 3,179) 2,003). 2,205 
February _...|_ 2,205] 2,698! 2,672) 3,881| 3,497|! 3,140] 4,128] 5,116) 2,908| 2,679 
March ... _...| 3,164) 3,033/ 3,429| 4,223) 4,086|| 2,160) 4,194 4,359] 3,458| 2,862 
April... «| 2,220] 2,710] 3,470) 3,825] 3,013 2,998) 1,695! 4,118] 3,303] 1,887 
May .. ...| 2,655). 3,047] 2,976] 4,356) 3,818! 1,877] 1,895) 3,419) 2,399] 2,716 
June ,.. ...| 2,581| 2,773] 8,963| 4,164} 3,859]! 2,375) 1,698] 2,306] 2,004): 2,240 


Total ...| 31,162; 34,737) 39,260) 49,243) 43,945]| 27,805; 33,966! 41,343; 34,006, 30,089 
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As a general rule the inflow of imports is fairly even throughout the year. 
The volume of exports is usually greater during the months of September to 
March than in the other months. J+ rises after the opening of the wool 
sales in August or September, and becomes more active as the wheat arrives 
at the seaboard and the production of butter expands. 


! Movement or Gotp, 

i The annual values of imports and exports shown in Tables 240 and 241 
include consignments of bullion and specie (mainly gold), These con- 
signments are to be regarded ag relating to the trade of the Commonwealth 
rather than of New South Wales 

In the following statement of oversea trade of New South Wales, imports 
= and exports of bullion and specie are distinguished from those of other 


commodities :— 


TaBLe 248.—Imports and Exports of Merchandise and Bullion and Specie, 
(N.S.W.), 1911 to 1939. 


Imports, Exports, 
| 
Year Merchandise. Bullion and Specie. 
“Both ul 
tllion - 
June, Mer- and Total Total 
chandise. Specie Imports.!] Austra- Austra- exports. 
‘ Han Pro-} Other.) Total. jlian Pro-) Other. | Total. 
duce, duce, 


£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 | £000 | £000 


Australian Currency Values. 
1911* ..,| 26,089 1,254 | 27,348 || 26,657 1,126 | 27,788 3,281 noun 4,378 | 32,161 


* Year ended 31st December. 


Imports of bullion and specie consist mainly of gold from New Guinea, 


Papua and New Zealand. The value during 1988-39 amounted to £2,408,258 
(sterling) including gold £2,847,001, the countries of origin being Fiji 
£698,186, New Guinea £1,378,815, New Zealand £201,861, Papua £71,772, 


and othe countries £1,367. 


1921 ...| 72,437 29} 72,166 |/ 44,533 | 4,984! 48,817 | 3,770 3,785 | 52,602 
1929 ...) 63,281 210 | 63,491 |} 46,994] 2,089] 49,083 177 20 206 | 49,289 
i 198k...) 29,538 279 { 29,817 || 28,885 | 1,289 | 30,174] 1,462 229 | 1,691 | 31,865 

1982... 22,442 506 | 23,948 || 20,734 | 1,078 | 30,812] 3,414 472 | 8,886 | 34,698 
| 1936... 43,508 | 1,870 | 45,378 || 41,495 | 1,047 | 42,542 | 3,145] 1,845 | 4,900 | 47,532 
} 1937 ...| £9,173 | 2,124 | 51,297 || 50,484] 1,298 | 51,782] 3,436] 2,085! 5,521 | 57,308 
| 1938 ...] 61,677 | 2,279 | 63,956 |} 41,209 | 1,384 | 42,593; 3,810] 2,009] 5,819 | 48,412 
1939...) 55,041 | 3,010 | 58,051 || 36,320 | 1,367 | 37,687 | 5,208 {1 3,008 | 8,216 | 45,903 
| British Currency Values. 
i 19381 ...{ 26,071 240 | 26,311 ) 24,603 | 1,008 | 25,701 | 1,142 179 | 1,321 | 27,022 
| 19382 ...) 18,399 398 ) 18,797 | 23,325 845 | 24,170 | 2,784 378 |. 3,112 | 27,289 
' 1936 ...| 34,737 | 1,498 | 86,230 || 83,130 836 | 33,966 | 2,516; 1,476] 3,992 | 37,958 
j 1937 ...| 39,260] 1,696 | 40,956 |, 40,307 | 1,036 | 41,343 | 2,748!) 1,608] 4,416 | 465,759 
{ 1938 ..,| 49,242 | 1,820 | 51,062 | 32,901 | 1,105 | 34,006) 3,048 | 1,607} 4,655 | 38,661 
1939 ...| 43,945 | 2,408 | 46,348 28,998 | 1,091 | 30,089 | 4,166 | 2,407] 6,573 | 36,662 


Exports of bullion and specie in 1938-89 were valued at £8,216,089 
‘(Australian currency), including gold £8,158,729, of which £8, 030,727 was 
‘sent to the United State of America. ae 


DirEcTION or TRADE, 


The direction of the oversea trade of New South Wales is indicated in the 
following statement, which shows the value of imports to and of exports 
from the principal countries during the three years 1936-37 to 1938-39. 
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Particulars regarding the imports relate to the country of origin and the 


values are expressed in British currency. The values of exports are ex- 
pressed in Australian currency. 


TABLE 244,—Direction of Oversea Trade of N.S.W., 1987 to 1939. 


Oversea [mports (Country of Origin). Oversea Exports. 


Country. 
1936-37, 1937-38, | 1938-39. | 1986-37, | 1987-38, 1938-39, 
£ stg. £ stg. £ stg. £A £A ZA 

United Kingdom ... +! 15,709,978 | 20,064,109 | 17,735,746 | 18,584,309 | 17,459,593 | 13,224,920 
Canada see w»| 2,753,414 3,806,223 3,402,942 830,138 734,105 607,853 
Union of South Africa wae 143,673 173,937 128,979 134,483 177,394 158,739 
India and the Bast wee 2,415,117 2,646,815 2,604,024 1,029,442 1,326,522 1,447,578 
New Zealand on oe 653,071 730,816 1,005,657 3,652,155 4,028,209 4,275,981 
Pacific Islands* ... a| 2,222,754 2,217,283 2,667,148 1,568,618 1,814,317 1,646,417 
Other British Possessions... 211,480 341,614 360,037 888,736 272,674 257,560 

Total, British vs.{ 24,109,487 | 29,980,797 | 27,904,528 | 26,687,881 | 25,812,814 | 21,619,048 
Belgium ee on ous 382,700 563,626 466,295 3,736,337 2,297,274 2,306,136 
France aes one tes 437,978 458,617 517,936 8,434,265 5,275,390 4,212,401 


Germany ... on e+} 1,587,567 | 1,924,329 1,888,696 | 2,015,443 1,967,018 1,019,328 


Italy we 147,432 344,034 340,839 | 2,388,776 959,843 568,885 
Netherlands 401,947 374,868 404,614 680,144 296,232 431,535 
Norway 190,025 214,630 171,654 53,091 46,532 3,705 
Sweden ae 402,501 526,990 316,757 93,220 96,435 174,334 
Switzerland.. or tae 256,365 384,437 402,936 115,263 72,908 119,782 
Other European on «|. 628,866 803,940 673,106 | 1,652,615 1,802, 338 658,279 
United States and Hawai... 6,339,152 | 8,209,456 7,030,826 | 10,460,607 6,028,946 9,540,762 
Japan .| 1,752,259 | 2,389,841 1,778,829 | 4,194,480 | 1,968,084 2,005,194 


Netherlands ‘Rast Indies ae 2,382,312 2,908,012 2,597,981 446,583 449,000 505,970 
China and other Eastern 


Countries tos on 677,193 628,072 635,291 726,391 690,266 | 2,180,240 
Pacific Islands ate ui 65,408 33,546 31,909 431,361 439,856 375,540 
Other Foreign Countries ; ee 220,898 249,442 207,169 |. 186,055 208, 7565 181,941 

Total, Foreign «| 15,982,603 | 20,013,840 ; 17,461,838 | 80,614,631 | 22,598,687 24,284,032 
Outside Packages and eons 

tainers aes ed 863,771 1,067,727 978,587 ene wee 


Total, All Countries ...| 40,955,861 | 51,062,364 | 46,347,053 | 57,302,512 | 48,411,502 | 45,903,080 


* Includes New Guinea and Papua. 


In the oversea trade of New South Wales the value of the goods to and 
from the United Kingdom exceeds the trade with any other country. In. 
1938-89 imports valued at £17,785,746 (sterling) or 38.8 per cent. of the 
total imports were the products of the United Kingdom. Exports shipped to- 
that country were valued at £418,224,920, representing 28.8 per cent. of the 
total exports. The corresponding proportions in 1928-29 were imports 87.2: 
per cent. and exports 26.4 per cent. The figures shown in respect of trade 
with the United Kingdom are exclusive of imports from and exports to the 
Trish Free State. 


Direct trade with European countries other than the United Kingdom 
in 1988-389 consisted of imports valued at £5,182,833 (sterling) or 11.2 per 
cent., and exports valued at £A9,494,885 or 20.6 per cent. The value of 
imports from the Continent of Europe in 1928-29 was £7,760,176, and the 
value of exports thereto was £17,732,138, the relative proportions being 12 
rer cent. of imports and 36 per cent. of exports. 


! 
! 
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OVERSEA IMPORTS, COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1910 TO 1988-39, 
Ratio Graph. 
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The numbers at the side of the:graph represent £100,000 ‘sterling. The diagram is a ratio graph. 
The vertical scale is logarithmic, and the curves rise and fall according to the percentage of increase 
or decrease. Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


‘The interchange between New South Wales and British countries usually 
yshows a pronounced excess of imports from the United Kingdom, Canada, 
India and Ceylon and an excess of exports to New Zealand and the Pacific 
Islands. The excess of imports in the trade with the United Kingdom 
samounted to £stg.6,000,000 in 1937-88 and £stg.7,200,000 in 1938-89. 


‘Trade with France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Japan, resulted in an 
excess of exports and there was an excess of imports from the Netherlands 
East Indies. In 1936-37 and 1938-89 there were large shipments of gold to 
the United States and the value of exports exceeded the value of imports. _ 


The following statement shows the value in British currency of British 
and foreign oversea imports in the three years 1936-387 to 1988-39, as 
compared with the annual average values in: the five quinquennial periods 
between 1911 and 1986. 
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Taste 245.—Origin of Oversea Imports of N.S.W., 1911 to 1939. 


Value of Oversea Imports, according to Country of Origin—Annual Average. 
(British Currency.) 


- Period. ‘ P Total 
Unitea | Other Total j|Continent} United Other Total |Emports. 
Kingdom British | British of States of | Japan. | Foreign] Foreigr 
8 Countries| Empire. | Europe. | America Countries| Countries 


' £000 | £000 | £000] £000 | £000] £000) £000] £000] £000 


LOLI to 1915-16* ...)14,006 | 4,459 [18,465 | 4,541 | 5,479 662 | 1,393 | 12,075 |30,540 
“4£916-17 to 1920-21 | 17,227 | 7,370 | 24,597 | 2,825 |11,979 | 2,747 | 2,938 | 20,489 | 45,086 


4921-22 to 1925-26 | 25,068 | 7,396 | 32,464 | 5,674 |14,405 | 1,951 | 2,884 | 24,914 | 57,378 

°4926-27' to 1930-31 | 21,705 | 7,566 | 29,271 | 6,802 14,210 | 2,075 | 3,570 | 26,657 | 56,189 F 

“2931-32 to 1935-36 {51,796 | 25,488 |'77,284 | 15,687 | 22,177 | 8,609 |10,806 | 56,779 |137,271F 
1936-37 -..| 15,710 | 8,899 | 24,109 | 4,496 | 6,389 | 1,752 | 3,346 | 15,983 | 40,956T 
1937-38 ...| 20,064 | 9,917 | 29,981 | 5,596 | 8,207 | 2,390 | 3,821 | 20,014 |51,062+ 


1938-39 «| 17,736 | 10,169 | 27,905 | 5,183 | 7,023 | 1,779 | 3,480 | 17,465 | 46,348f 


Prorortrion or Toran OvERsEA Imports. 


per cent.| per cent.| per cent.! per cent.) per cent.! per cent.| per cent.} per cent.| per cent, 


191] to 1915-16* ...| 45:9 14-6 60:5 149 17-9 2-2 4:5 39-5 100 
1916-17 to 1920-21 38-2 16-4 54-6 6:2 26-6 6-1 6-5 45-4 100 
j 1921-22 to 1925-26 43-7 12-9 56-6 9-9 25-1 34 5-0 43-4 100 
1926-27 to 1930-31 ; 38-8 13-5 | 52-3 12:2 25-4 3-7 6-4 47-7 100 


1931-32 to 1935-36 | 386 | 160} 576] 11-7] 166] G4] 77{ 4581) 100 
| 1936-37 ...| 392] 269] 60:1| 112] 159) 44] 84] 39:9] 100 


1937-38 veel 4061 1919 | ‘600! 11:2 16-4 4:8 7:6 40-0 100 
1938-39 ce} BOL 224 615 11:4 155 3 9 vii 385 100 


* Calendar years 1911 to 1913, and years‘ended 30th June, 1915 and 1916, 


fIacludes outside packages since 1st January, 1930 (not included in. previous columns); the value was 
£978,587 in 1988-39, 


The imports of British origin represent more than 61 per cent. of the total 
-and 68.per cent. of the British goods are imported from the United King- 
dom. The proportion of imports from the continent of Europe has been 
fairly steady at 11 per cent. in recent years. Importations from the United 
States increased very rapidly during the 1914-18 war period and represented 
26.6 per cent of the total im the quinquennium ended 1920-21. There has 
since been a decline, but this country still ranks second as a source of 
imports. The proportion of Japanese goods which exceeded 6 per cent. in the 
years 1931-32 to 1935-86 has fallen below 4 per cent. The bulk of the goods 
classed as “other foreign” are imported from the Netherlands East Indies, 
the proportion in 1938-89 being 7.7 per cent. 


a ee a 
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The following comparison relates to the annual value in Australian 
currency of oversea exports from New South Wales to British and foreign 
countries since 1911:— 


TaBLE 246.—Destination of Oversea Exports of N.S.W., 1911 to 1939. 


Value of Oversea Exports to British and Foreign Countries—-Annual Average. 
(Australian Currency) 


Period ‘ rota 
< Unitea Other Total |Continent| United Other Total {Exports 
Kingdom British | British of States of | Japan. | Forcign | Foreign 
Countries| Empire | Europe. | America. Countries| Countries 
£000 £000; £000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 | £000 


1911 to 1915-16* .../ 13,212 | 5,069 | 18,281) 8,117 | 4,002 | 1,335 | 1,673 | 15,127 [33,408 
1916-17 to 1920-21 | 22,279 | 11,778 | 84,057] 3,349 | 6,688 | 2,895 | 2,722 | 16,654 | 49,711 
1921-22 to 1925-26 [16,614 | 6,217 | 22,831) 14,656 | 5,109 | 5,066 | 2,002 | 26,833 | 49,664 
1926-27 to 1930-31 | 12,983 | 5,364 | 18,347 14,967 | 5,714 | 5,098 | 2,176 | 27,955 | 46,302 
1931-32 to 1935-36 | 16,954 | 5,027 | 21,981) 9,068 | 3,018 | 5,472 | 2,224 | 19,782 | 41,763 


1936-37 +++) 18,584 | 8,104 26, 688, 14,169 | 10,457 | 4,194 | 1,795 | 30,615 | 57,3038 
1937-38 .--117,460 | 8,353 | 25, 813. 12,814 | 6,026 | 1,968 | 1,791 | 22,599 | 48,412 
1938-39 ++ {13,225 | 8,394 | 2] 619 9,494 | 9,436 | 2,005 } 3,349 | 24,284 | 45,903 


Proportion or Totat Oversra Exports, 


per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent,| per cent.|per cent, 

‘1911 to 1915-16* ... 39-5 15-2 54-7 24:3 12. 0 5-0 45:3 100 
1916-17 to 1920-21 44-8 23:7 68-5 6:7 13-5 5-8 55 815-1 100 
1921-22 to 1925-26 33-5 12:5 46-0 29:5 10-3 10:2 4:0 54:0 ; 100 
1926-27 to 1930-31 28-0 11-6 39-6 32-3 12-3 j1:0 4:83 60-4 100 
1931-32 to 1935-36 40°6 12:0 52°6 21°8 7:2 131 5:3 474 100 
1936-37 vee] B24 14:2 466 24:7 18-3 7:3 31 53-4; 100 
1937-38 wel 861 17:2 53:3 26°5 12°4 4-1 3:7 46°7 100 
1938-39 bua 28°8 18°3 47°1 20°7 20°5 | 44 73 52°9 100 


* Calendar years 1911 to 1018 and years ended 30th June, 1915 and 1916, 


The proportion of exports to British countries in recent years has been 
much greater than in the pre-depression period. The proportionate value 
of exports to the Continent of Europe has been influenced largely by 
variations in the price of wool, which was the principal item of the trade. 


The United States of America, which usually provides about one-sixth © 
of the imports, has taken only a small proportion of exports, except when 
gold of considerable value was included. 


In the trade with Eastern Countries the value of imports exceeded 
£7,616,000 (sterling) in 1938- 39 and the value of exports was £46,139,000. 
Imports have increased and exports have decreased since 1935-36, when the 
value of imports was £6,800,000 (sterling) and exports £A9,525,000, 


Excluding the export of bullion and specie the distribution of the mer- 
chandise exported during 1988-39 was as follows:—British Countries, 
57 per cent., including 35 per cent. to the United Kingdom; and foreign 
countries, 43 per cent., including 25 per cent. to Europe, 5 per cent. to 
Japan and 4 per cent. to the United States of America. 


"4 
| 
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ARTICLES oF Import. 

A classification of the oversea goods imported into New South Wales 
during 1928-29 and the three years 1936-37 to 1938-39 is shown in the 
following table. The items are grouped in accordance with a statistical 
classification of imports adopted by the Department of Trade and Customs, 


and values are expressed in British currency. 
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TABLE 247.—Classification of Oversea Imports into N.S.W. 


Classification. 1928-29. | 1986-37, 1937-88, 1988-89. 
£ stg. £ stg. £ stg. £ stg. 

Foodstuffs of Animal Origin... 1,126,533 747,957 834,704) 808,679 
Foodstutts of Vegetable Origin, Bever- 

ages (non-alcoholic), etc.. ..{ 8,445,517 | 2,231,632 2,272,744) 2,099,192 
Spirituous and Alcoholic Liquors 1,040,186 415,738 500,870 480,759 
Tobacco and Preparations thereof ...° 1,905,452 | 1,246,087 1,447,296] 1,280,485 
Live Animals 118,334 130,505 114,683 112,868 
Animal Substances not Foodstuffs 665,708 420,624 639,289 648,605 
Vegetable Substances and Unmanu- 

factured Fibres 1,776,112 | 1,607,619 1,654,872| 1,409,529 
Apparel .. ...| 2,512,082 615,687 808,488} 731,440 
Textiles .| 10,031,607 | 5,588,497 6,602,275] 5,546,355 
Yarns and Manufactured Fibres 2,280,143 | 1,053,353 1,177,440] 1,169,714 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes.. ; 4,393,111 | 2,624,898 3,329,992) 3,010,467 
Paints and Varnishes . 397,543 360,394 350,122! 366,972 
Stones and Minerals (including Ores 

and Concentrates) 402,354 235,243 393,253] 337,147 
Machines and Machinery , 7,206,591 | 5,271,006 6,962,920) 6,729,683 
Metals and Metal Manufactures other 

than Machinery ... ...{ 10,996,937 | 6,010,014 8,609,902) 6,684,827 
Rubber and Rubber Manufactures | 1,219,584 768,661 843,887 725,552 
Leather and Leather Manufactures ... 168,033 69,194 53,983 56,435 
Wood and Wicker 2,555,612 857,808 1,138,053 970,413 
Earthenware, China, Glass, ete. 1,159,811 768,967 941,215 850,157 
Paper... 2,346,801 | 1,846,784 2,252,715] 1,855,685 
Stationery and Paper Manufactures 1,282,106 812,925 912,704} 832,782 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Fancy 

Goods : 1,342,620 594,266 780,166] 710,466 
Optical, Surgical, and Scientific In: 

struments .., . 891,186 842,048 1,006,845) 1,044,601 
Drugs, Chemicals, and Fertilisers 1,828,559 | 1,654,709 2,003,326] 2,048,933 
Miscellaneous .,, 2,188,098 | 1,621,260 | 2,543,149] 2,524,422 
Outside Packages and. Containers * 863,771 1,067,727 978,587 
Bullion and Specie ‘ak 210,523 | 1,696,214 1,819,744} 2,403,258 

Total Imports ... | 63,491,123 


40,95, 861 | 51,062,364] 46,347,953 


* Not recorded. 


During 1938-39 imports of machinery, metals and metal manufactures 
were valued at £13,414,480 or 28.9 per cent. of the total. Next in order was 
the group, apparel, textiles and yarns with £7,447,509 or 16.1 per cent.; then 


foodstuffs, spirituous liquors and tobacco, £4,669,065 or 10.1 per cent.; oils, 


fats and waxes, £3,040,467 or 6.6 per cent.; and paper and stationery, 


£2,688,467 or 5.8 per cent. 


oh 
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A summary of the principal items comprised in the group machinery and 
metal manufactures is shown below :— 


TABLE 248.—Imports of Machinery and Metal Manufactures. 


(Values in British Gurrency.) 


Item. 1928-29, 1936-387. 1937-38, 1938-39, 


Giectrical Machinery and Appliances  £} 3,442,023 2,060,189 | 2,648,733, 2,703,039: 
Other Machinery 


th 


3,764,568 | 3,210,817 | 4,314,187! 4,026,614 


Total, Machinery ... £| 7,206,591 | 5,271,006 | 6,962,920) 6,729,658 


ates, No, 6,719 335 242 196 
Motor Car—Bodies ,,, se “ fs) 690.461 35,773 24,649 20,089 
2 No. | 33,559 23,100 30,916} 25,949: 
Chassis—Unassembled ¢} 2,973,573 | 1,841,800 | 9,585,868| 2,261,503 
No, 9,641 500 573 349: 

Assembled. ... £) 417,523 98,839 110,691] 61,036 

Other Vehicles and Parts* a £] 1,292,538 | 794,789 | 976,437] 783,441 
Total, Vehicles and Parts £} 5,374,095 | 2,771,201 3,697,645] 3,126,069 


ewt.| 1,478,360 | 705,867 | 1,173,157, 714,791 

Tron ens ieel— Hieieend Sheet... ¢| 1,260,034 | 807,697 | 1,566,809| 918,098. 
Other ...  ... £| 567,186 | 381,685 | 678,450 361,178 

. ewt. 556,256 95,993 147,031 84,729. 
Pipes amd Taber oa £| 671,207 | 156,132 | 281,040] 234,047- 


Other Metals and Metal Manufactures £! 3,134,377 | 1,898,299 | 2,385,958} 2,045,440 


Grand Total .., tee £}18,203,490 [11,281,020 | 15,572,822{13,414,480 


*Includes parts of bodies and chassis:‘for motor cars. 


The imports of vehicles and parts declined in 1938-39 but the value was 
greater than in any year between 1928-29 and 1986-87. Imports of machinery 
increased in each year from 1981-82 to 1987-38 and almost regained the pre- 
depression level. In 1988-39 the value fell to £6,729,653, a decrease of 8.4 
per cent. as compared with 1987-38. The total of the whole group was 
£5,789,010 less than in 1928-29, and £2,158,849! less than in 1937-88. 


Since 1928-29 the value of the imports of apparel, textiles, yarns, and 
manufactured fibres has fallen from £14,828,8382 to £7,447,509, or almost 
50Q per cent. During 1937-88 there was a marked increase in the importa- 
tion of piece goods, which constitute the principal item in this group; in 
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the following year the value fell back to the same level as in 1986-87. A 
comparative statement of the principal items comprising the group is 
shown below :— 


Taser 249.—Imports of Apparel, Textiles, Yarns and Manufactured Fibres. 


(Values in British Currency.) 


Item. 1928-29, 1936-37. 1937-38, 1938-39, 
£ stg. £ stg. & stg. & stg. 

Socks and Stockings ide eee wee 793,114 14,576 23,183 21, T80 
Piece Goods aie ans ze .- | 7,874,705 | 4,241,560 | 5,133,540 | 4,224,835 
Floor Coverings: ... ses ae ..- | 1,066,508 652,575 705,667 629,478 
Bags and Sacks... as «ae we. | 1,239,308 522,369 516,649 644,720 
Yarns aes see 952,427 458,767 554,069 458,123 
Other Apparel, Textiles, ote. Pe . | 2,897,770 | 1,867,690 1,655,095 | 1,469,173 
Total ate ane ius a4 vs £/14,823,832 | 7,257,537 | 8,588,203 | 7,447,509 


Details are shown below of the imports of foods (which consist for the 
most part of tropical products) tinned fish, spirits and tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes. 


Tair 250.—Imports of Foods, Beverages and Tobaeco. 


(Values in British Currency.) 


Ttem. 1928-29, 1936-37. 1937-38, 1938-39, 


Ib, [12,257,172 |13,778,784 |14,402,616 |12,692,306 
Fish, in tins 
£ 


568,319 368,195 459,719 451,444 
Tb. |28,732,712 |29,873,656 |27,729,801 |25,646,233 


Tea 
&) 2,114,514 | 1,560,530 | 1,503,601 | 1,312,075 


Whisky aes one 


io 650,133 310,048 393,950 374,660 
‘ £| 744,358 334,997 | 416,270 390,774. 
Other Foods and Beverages ous £} 2,185,045 | 1,131,605 | 1,228,728 | 1,234,337 


Ib. 117,803,558 |15,314,738 |16,407,087 |15,098,111 
Tobacco, Cigars, ete. aes ae 
£ 


1,905,482 | 1,246,087 | 1,447,296 | 1,280,435 


Total, Foods, Beverages and Tobacco. £) 7,617,718 4,641,414 | 5,055,614 | 4,669,065 


The quantity of ¢inned fish imported in 1938-39 was somewhat greater 
than in 1928-29, but the value was. appreciably lower: In tea and tobacco the 
decline in value has been due to lower prices rather than to a smaller 
volume of trade. Imports of whisky declined steeply during the depression 
period under the combined influence of higher customs duties and reduced 
demand, 
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Details of the principal miscellaneous items of imports are given below:— 


Tatue 251.—Imports, Miscellaneous Items. 


(Values in British Currency.) 


Item. | 1928-29, 1936-37, | 1937-38, 1938-39. 


cwt.| 576,414 418,226 378,247 476,241 
651,683 338,331 210,935 172,561 
gal. |72,200,636 |83,944,632 |108,494,775|116,956,753 


Copra tes ees ane xs £ 
£) 2,697,151 | 1,367,719 | 1,804,400} 1,777,102 
£ 
£ 


Oils—Petroleum Spirit, ete. 
hide gal. {26,980,605 |81.668,456 | 31,644,583) 21,779,163 
” 378,348 | 331,354 313,023] 183,222 
6,576,245 | 5,582,135 | 7,086,956} 5,961,865 
526,596 | 279,113 367,719] 299,649 
ewt.| 125,659 | 148,525 182,146] 159,310 
£| 626,443 | 642,297 685,915] 564,108 

7 Sudawail Ib. | 1,282,042 | 137,202 138,813) 138,012 
yee ee a £| 174,853 10,760 12,474 11,861 
000 sup. ft.) 179,595 | 187,923 209,513] 199,123: 

og £) 1,821,245 | 674,016 922,366} 780,944. 


Lubricating (Mineral) gal. 


Rubber—Crude and Waste 


Timber, Undressed ... 


( tons 75,486 102,292 85,042 86,879 
Printiag Paper a0 


£| 1,440,864 | 1,141,862 | 1,181,487) 1,151,786 

Books (Printed) ie es £| 633,999 | 428,810 454,647 443,599 

Glass and Glassware ... £| 529,253 316,808 386,459 345,032 

Jewellery and Precious Stones “ £| 493,445 180,437 221,667 178,772 
£ 


229,072 422,213 | 473,947 460,178 


Cinematograph Films... 


The quantity of crude and refined petrol imported in 1938-39 exceeded 
the imports in 1928-29 by nearly 40,000,000 gallons or 40 per cent., but 
the value was less by £1,115,000 or 86 per cent. ‘There has been a decline 
in the importation of pneumatic tyres (tubes and covers) due to the expan- 
sion in the local manufacture of these articles. 


ArticLes or Exporr. 


Raw materials form the great bulk of the overseas exports of Australian 
produce from New South Wales. In regard to such commodities as wool, 
wheat, etc., the quantity available for export depends mainly on local 
seasonal conditions, but the exportation of industrial metals is influenced 
to a greater extent by market prices as a movement up or down reacts 
promptly on the productive activity. The quantity and value of the prin- 
cipal commodities exported from New South Wales during each of the 
three years 1936-37 to 1938-89 are shown below in comparison with the 
annual averages during the five years ended 80th June, 1929, 2.¢., the period 
of prosperous trading which immediately preceded the decline due to world- 


wide depression, 
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TABLE 252.—Oversea Exports of Australian Produce from New South Wales. 


Quantity. | Value (Australian Currency). 
Item, Annual Annual 
Average Average 
1924-25 | 1936-37.] 1937--38.] 1938-39.]/1924-25 |1986-37,1987-88 1938-39, 
to to 
1928-29, 1923-29 | 


Thousands omitted. 


Wool—Greasy ... «. ——‘Ib.| 302,525 387,510 296,238 (317,755 1, 24,902 | 24,601 | 16,972 | 15,003 


Scoured ... one Ib,} 21,395 | 24,848 | 18,551 | 92,600 || 2,495 | 2,501 | 1,668 | 1,638 
Tops, ete, we Ib 2,513 4,029 8,853 5,733 568 530 477 585 
Total Wool (as in Greasc) lb. | 354,000 | 399,800 , 844,400 379,000 27,965 | 27,632 | 19,117 | 17,221 
Wides and Skins— : j 
Cattle and Calf ww» No 564 1,136 906 1,251 615 637 645 621 
Rabbit and Hare one Ib.} 10,251 4,196 2,753 1,662 2,123 | 1,008 648 198 
Sheep, with Wool «ws No. 2,681 3,516 3,606 2,979 1,190 | 1,072 961 583 
Other Hides and Skins ie aoe nap vee Ac 456 208 203 182 
Total Hides and Skins ans ae vis eee hie | 4,384 | 2,925 | 2,457 | 1,584 
Meat— 
Frozen Mutton ane Ib.] 14,550 | 24,538 | 22,851 | 10,880 287 398 383 173 
Lamb ... ase Ih,| 12,165 | 41,653 | 39,283 | 34,104 364 | 1,154 | 1,088 932 
Rabbits and Hares prs. 2,904 330 224 324 271 30 19 28 
Other Meat. ore ae wo tea aes aoe 621 593 765 561 
Total, Ment... ue ae] ae ie i i 1,543 | 2,176 | 2,255 | 1,604 
Leather ... toe ie aloe Ar} ae we ae 370 484 392 330 
‘Tallow on we wee civ. 329 252 160 169 592 331 196 161 
Butter... eee he Ib.| 24,926 | 20,868 | 81,373 | 23,066 1,725 |' 1,136 | 1,805 | 1,420 
Eggs in Shell aoe ae 07, 916 5,430 4,382 8,425 7 322 268 206 
Wheat sie ..-bushels| 15,443 | 20,252 | 16,316 | 15,031 4,743 | 5,400 | 3,608 | 2,041 
Flour vee .».centals 2,036 8,736 4,032 5,863 1,895 | 1,909 | 1,969 | 1,853 
Copper (ingots) ... vee Wl, 61 35 1 1 175 97 2 4 
Lead (pig) i ww. 6ewt.| 1,411; 963] 1,343 | 1,288 |, 2,072 | 1,433 | 1,515 | 1,305 
Tin (ingots) aes ve = «Gwt. 29 13 15 29 375 193 187 368 
Iron and Steel ... we GWE. 81 1,617 1,712 4,571 25 761 940 | 2,017 
Coal vee we tons 686 340 892 382 797 300 354 347 
Timber (undressed ) . Sup.ft, | 21,873 7,351 ) 28,103 | 27,251 366 396 416 382 
Other Merchandise an oat ow Sa add wei 3,085 | 4,990 | 5,638 | 5,887 
Total Merchandise ...] a vs | 50,183 | 50,484 | 41,200 | 36,320 
Bulllon and Specie ow oe nee sie as 3,187 | 3,436 | 3,809 | 5,208 
Total Exports... eee ee ine nae aes 53,870 | 58,920 |45,018 /41,528 


The aggregate value of the exports of the staple products, wool, hides 
and skins, meat, butter, wheat and flour in the years 1936-37 to 1938-89, 
respectively, was £41,177,000, £31,801,000 and £25,750,000, as compared with 
£42,300,000 in 1928-29. 


The value of exports of iron and steel increased in 1938-39 by £1,077,000 
and tin ingots by £181,000, as compared with exports in the previous year. 
But there were decreases in wool £1,896,000, hides and skins £878,000, 
meat £561,000, butter £538,000, wheat £1,567,000, and pig lead £210,000. 


During the quinquennial period 1924-25 to 1928-29, the value of wool 
exported represented on an average nearly 56 per cent. of the total exports, 
excluding bullion and specie. In 1938-39 the quantity was greater, but 
the price was low and the proportion of the total value of exports was 47.4 
per cent. 
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The value of exports of wheat which usually represents nearly 10 per cent. 
of the total was only 5.6 per cent. in 1938-39 when the price was very low. 


The relative importance of the various staple products in the oversea 
trade of the State in recent years is shown below, in comparison with the 
proportion in the average annual value of exports during the five years 
ended 30th June, 1929. Exports of bullion and specie are not included, 


TasBLe 253.—Principal Exports from New South Wales, Relative Importance. 


Annual 
Average P 
Item. para 1934-35, | 1935-36. ; 1936-37, | 1937-38, | 1928-89. 
1928-29, \ 
per centi|per cent,per cent.jper cent.!per cent./per cent. 
‘Wool tee ous 55°7 49-2 53-5 54:7 46-4 474 
Hides and Skins. oo 8-7 4-2 6-0 58 59 4-4 
¥rozen Lamb and: ‘Mutton 1:3 4-4 3:0 a1 36 31 
Other Meat ete ‘ 1:8 21 13 1-2 19 16 
iLeather ... ee : ‘7 8 Bal 9 9 ‘9 
Tallow aly we T-2 Ll 6 ‘7 5 “4 
‘Batter... . : 3-4 63 40 23 46 38-9 
Egegsin Shell... ‘ ‘1 1:0 6 6 ‘6 ‘6 
Wheat si 9-5 71 10:3 10-7 8:8 56 
Flour : 3-8 54 4:2 3:8 48 51 
‘Lead (pig) 4-1 21 2-7 28 37 36 
‘Tin-(ingots) 8 9 5 “4 4 10 
Coal Sind 1:6 8 “7 6 9 | 10 
Timber (undressed) an “7 9 B 8 10 10 
Other ae 66 | 13-7 | 113 | 116 | 160 | 20-4 
Total, Merchandise 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 


The following statement shows the average annual export values per unit 


of the principal commodities in various years since 1928-29, 


Tastn 254—Annual Export Values per unit of Principal Commodities. 


avons 


: Unit of ts at cs 
Item. Quantity. 1928-29. [:980-. | 1935-36. | 1086-37, | 1937-88. | 1988-39, 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. ‘s. d 
Wool, ‘Creasy Jb. 1 68 0 92 1 29 1 55 1 1:8 0 11:3 
Cattle Hides each -382 40 116 28°) 16 0-2 {18 It |.20 86 115 6b 
Rabbit and Hare Skins Yb. 4 &9 1 72 3 9-0 4 9:7 4 84 2 46 
Sheep Skins with Wool each 8 55 3 89 4 97 6 12 5 3:9 3 109 
Trozen Mutton . Ib. 0 50 0 3-2 0, 3-9 0 3°9 0 4:0 0 38 
» Lam Vb. 0°72 O 55 + 0-66 [0 66.) 0 6-7 0 66 
» Beef Ib. 0 48 0 B4 0 35 ‘0 3°5 0 3-9 0 42 
Tallow ewt. 186 04 | 24 5O | B1 0-7 |. 26 3:9 | 24 5:0 | 18 115 
Butter vee nis Ib. 1 60 1 ‘O07 1 O1 1 61:3 1 25 1 16 
Wheat see te ‘bushel 4 104 12. &7 3 7:8 5 £0 4° 61 2° 86 
Tour (Wheaten) ie cerital 10 10-5 6 84 7 56 110 26 9 9:2 6 3:8 
‘Lead, Pig .. ae ewt. 22 9:0 117 4.3 | 20 9:9 |}. 29 91 7 22 68 | 20 32 
Zinc—Bars, ete. ewt. ‘94 1178 | 15 11'0 | 18 3:5 | 21 ‘2-9 | 21 2-9 | 19 65 
Coal . ton 2412-9 | 21 81 127 11-7 | 17 7-8 | 18 0-7 | 18 20 
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In 1935-36 the average export values per unit of the staple commodities 
were much lower than in 1928-29. Wool was cheaper by 3d. per lb., wheat 
by 1s. 24d. per bushel, and butter by 6d. per lb. In the following year 
wool almost regained pre-depression level and there was a marked rise in 
the price of wheat. The improvement in values was not sustained and, 
prices fell in 1987-88, and there ‘was further decline in 1938-39. 


Particulars as to the destination of the principal items of Australian 
produce exported overseas from New South Wales during 1988-89 are 
shown below, the values being stated in Australian currency :— 


TABLE 255.—Destination of Principal Exports of New South Wales, 1988-39. 
(Australian Produce.) 


Wool. A Frozen 
Country, aoe | Tops, mo en Tallow.| Butter.| Wheat.| Flour, 
aq E 
; Greasy. Scoured.| ete. | Skins, | Mutton 
Quantity (Thousands omitted). 
lb. Ib, lb. Ib. cw. tb. ; bushel./ cental. 
United Kingdom .., ++.| 109,569 | 10,405 845 oe {41,497 25° 119,941 | 4,527 662 
Belgium Ree vi «| 50,459 ) 2,502 32 ee Ti a6 
France on tee «| 77,649 | 5,908 ous see we 1 
Germany... as | 15,722 687 ae vas eae 7 Sale 
Ttaly ve ae 9,61 19 as i is a ae mn 
Other “Buropean ties wef 17,630 | 1,217 16 ee 384 413 2t4 | 1,725 
United States oi veo] 9,522 99 146 aa ‘ate 4 aa aie 
China and Hong Hone see Hos 104 | 1,539 ite 475 21 788 | 6,487 
Japan ai ..| 26,280 688 410 aes _ 6 ee 221 
Other Eastern bisa a6 823 18 183 bee 1,462 49 | 1,787 375 
Other Countries... st 987 953 | 2,568 tn 1,166 40 | 1,236 | ‘1,695 
Total me oof 817,755 | 22,600 | 5,738 a = | 44,084 169 } 28,966 | 15,080 
Value (Thousands omitted). 
£A £A £A £A £A £A £A £A £A 
United Kingdom ... val 5,393 745 61 314 | 1,024 24 1 1,177 653 196 
Belgium sea on wel 2,045 178 2 7 ait 1 ite iis Sta 
EBrance on sak v| 3,297 433 ia 456 1 Pa 
Germany... vas iss 805 55 vai 103 ane ‘6 és 
Italy ves on 548 2 ee 2 van 2 ous eee aoe 
Other “Huropean nee ais 838 90 1 96 vi 12 18 222 8 
United States ar 576 9 11 403 sss 4 fa Sea on 
China and Hong Kong ane ise 7 163 3 10 18 47 860 689 
Japan sa vet 1,881 41 27 115 wae 6 tee 31 orn 
Other Eastern, od _ 73 1 20 20 89 48 ‘110 51 675 
Other Countries... wef 4&7 92 300 58 25 39 13 224 285 
Total ioe «| 15,003 | 1,638 585 | 1,577 | 1,105 161 }) 1,420 | 2,041 | 1,853 


The bulk of the wool was exported to Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Japan and Italy. In recent years substantial quantities were 
sent to Poland and Czechoslovakia. Canada is the principal outlet 
for wool tops. In addition to the exports of wool shown in the table a 
large quantity of sheep skins with ‘wool are included with hides and skins. 
These sheepskins were sent for the most part to France, the quantity in 
1988-39 being 2,979,009 skins valued at £582,588. The United Kingdom and 
France were the principal markets for wheat and flour; and the United 
States, France and the United Kingdom for hides and skins. Butter is 
sent chiefly to the United Kingdom. The Eastern trade, particularly to 
Japan, is. important. The Eastern countries took commodities valued at 
£5,954,000, in 1988-89, including wool £1,718,000, wheat and flour £2,306,000, 
hides and skins £138,000, butter £157,000, tallow £72,000, and frozen lamb 
and mutton £49,000. 
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VoLumrE or Exports, 


The export trade of New South Wales consists to a very large extent of 
primary products, comparatively few in number, of which quantities, as 
well as values, are recorded. Therefore, the Customs returns furnish 
ample data for an approximate measure of changes in the volume of the 
trade. With the object of ascertaining the extent of the changes in recent 
years, an index has been compiled from the average values assigned to the 
principal exports during each year from 1920-21 to 1931-32, the averages 
for each commodity being “weighted” by the average annual quantity ex- 
ported during this period of twelve years. Then the following statement of 
the relative volume of trade in Australian produce (exclusive of bullion 
and specie) during the period has been prepared by applying the index 
to the value of the exports as recorded :— 


TaBLe 256.—Volume of Oversea Exports from New South Wales. 


Relative Volume Relative Volume Relative Volume 
of Exports of of Exports of of Exports of 
Australian Australian Australian 
Year, Produce from Year. Produce from Year. Produce from 
New South Wales New South Wales New South Wales 
(1920-21 = 100), (1920-21 = 100). (1920-21 = 100), 
1920-21 100 1927-28 102 1934-35 1384 
1921-22 125 1928-29 111 1935-36 124 
1922-23 97 1929-30 91 1936-37 125 
1923-24 80 1930-31 122 1937-38 120 
1924-25 101 1931-32 131 1938-39 133 
1925-26 109 1932-33 143 
1926-27 116 1933-34 116 


Wool and wheat are the principal items to be considered in relation 
to the volume of exports. Production of these and other staple com- 
modities was abundant during the period 1930-81 to 1936-87, consequently 
the volume of trade was heavy. Pe 


In 1987-38 the quantity of wool exported was 14 per cent. less than in 
the previous year, and the smallest since 1924-25. But exports of wheat, 
flour, meat and butter were substantial and the general volume of trade 
declined by only 4 per cent. In 1938-39 exports of wool regained a high 
level and there was a remarkable increase in the exports of iron and steel 
which have become an important factor in the oversea trade. 


ReE-EXPoRTS. 


The value of re-exports overseas from New South Wales in 1938-39 was 
£4,375,393, viz., merchandise, £1,366,956, and bullion and specie, £3,008,437. 
The re-exports to New Zealand were valued at £417,879 and to the South 
Sea Islands (including New Guinea and Papua) at £439,418. 
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The principal items of merchandise re-exported in the five years ended 
June, 1939, are shown below, values being expressed in Australian currency :— 


TasuE 257.--Re-exports Oversea from New South Wales. 


Commodity. | 1984-£5, | 1935-36. | 1936-37, | 1937-38, 1988-39, 

£A £A £A £A £A 
Machinery ... Say a3 116,050 142,611 144,943 183,045 194,005 
Metals and Metal Manufactures! 135,126 162,520 169,795 177,435 143,985 
Tea vis 0% i 40,868 37,489 44,251 37,730 36,510 
Tobacco, etc. ive tee 54,217 72,0380 69,618 73,617 94,062 
Whisky cee ns sie 12,701 16,006 25,045 23,310 27,202 
Piece Goods eae an 42,303 55,145 92,613 39,346 53,852 
Films for Cinematographs, etc. 65,709 67,160 111,599 125,085 110,748 


Oversra Exports—Sures’ Storus. 


The figures relating to oversea exports, as shown in the foregoing tables, 
do not include exports in the form of ships’ stores. This is an important 
branch of the trade of the State, as will be seen from the following state- 
ment of the value of ships’ stores exported from New South Wales in 
various years since 1911. 


TaBL_E 258.—Ships’ Stores exported Oversea from New South Wales. 


At ended esate Other Produce. Total. 

: £A £A £A 
1911* 839,700 76,547 916,247 
1921 2,028,728 300,969 2,829,697 
1929 - 1,210,067 84,241 1,294,248 
1931 787,881 95,942 883,823 
1936 870,079 100, 349 970,428 
1937 887,261 121,406 1,098,667 
1938 944,252 161,899 1,106,151 
1939 895,899 166,898 1,062,797 


* Calendar Year, 


Customs Anp Excise Tarirrs. 


The Australian Customs Tariff provides customs duties under three head- 
ings—the British Preferential, the Intermediate, and the General Tariff. 


The British Preferential Tariff applies to goods which are wholly pyro- 
duced or wholly manufactured in the United Kingdom. It is also extended to 
cover goods of which the factory or works cost is represented by not less than 
45 per cent. of United Kingdom, or United Kingdom and Australian labour 
and material; if the goods are scheduled as not commercially manufactured 
in Australia, the minimum percentage is 25 per cent., and in certain cases 
50 per cent. Jt is an essential condition that the final processes of manu- 
facture take place in the United Kingdom, and that the goods are consigned 
direct to Australia. The benefits of this tariff are extended to certain 
produce of British Crown colonies, protectorates, or territories under 


{ 
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British mandate. By separate trade. agreements the British Preferential 
Tariff has been applied to products: of the dominions of Canada and New 
Zealand and the territories of New Guinea and Papua, except where special 
duties are provided. 


The Intermediate Tariff which was a feature of the Australian Customs 
Tariff until 14th October, 1982, was introduced again on 28th November, 
1985, and applied to certain items in order to facilitate the implementation 
of trade agreements. The benefits of the Intermediate Tariff may be 
extended in whole or in part to any country by proclamation. 


Trade agreements were completed in 1936 with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France and the Union of South Africa, and the benefits of the Intermediate 
Tariff were extended as from 1st January, 1937, to certain specified impor- 
tations from these countries, The benefits of the Intermediate Tariff were 
also extended as from 380th December, 1938, to certain commodities im- 
ported from Switzerland under an agreement made with that country in 
1938. Certain commodities imported from countries entitled to most 
favoured nation treatment have been brought within the scope of the Inter- 
mediate Tariff. 


The General Tariff applies to all goods other than those to which the 
benefits of the British Preferential Tariff or Intermediate Tariff have been 
extended and those which are entitled to special import duties under the 
preferential tariffs or various Acts of Parliament. 


The present schedule of Customs duties is the Customs Tariff, 1983-1939 
‘(which embodies previous schedules and amendments thereto), as amended 
by proposals introduced into Parliament on 2nd and 22nd May, 1940, 20th 
August, 1940, and 21st November, 1940. ; 


Primage Duties. 

A primage duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem was imposed for revenue 
purposes from 10th July, 1980; upon almost all goods, in addition to duties 
collected in accordance with the tariff. The rate was increased to 4 per 
cent. on 6th November, 1930, and to 10 per cent. on most items on 11th 
July, 1981. Primage duties on goods-under the British Preferential Tariff 
were reduced on 5th October, 1988, and since 1st December, 1933, goods of 
New Zealand origin have been exempt. 


Under the Customs Tariff (Primage Duties) Act, 1934, ad valorem 
primage duties at rates of 4 per cent., 5 per cent., or 10 per cent. are levied 
according to the origin and type of goods. Goods the produce or manu- 
facture of Norfolk Island, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, and the Territory of 
New Guinea, are exempt from primage duty as are also a number of 
specified goods for use by primary producers. Many machines, tools of 
trade, and raw materials not manufactured or produced in, Australia are 
also free of primage duty when subject to the British Preferential Tariff. 
Primage duties at the rates applicable to the British Preferential Tariff 
are imposed on Canadian goods admissible under the British Preferential 
Tariff and. on proclaimed commodities from British self-governed colonies 
and protectorates. By proclamations which. came into operation on 1st 
January, 1937, and after, all countries whose products. were admissible under 
the Intermediate Customs Tariff were accorded a reduction of rate to 4 per 
cent. or 5 per cent., or exemption from primage duty in respect. f snecified 
tariff items. 


| 
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_ Special War Duty. 

By a tariff proposal of 2nd May, 1940, an additional (war time) customs 
duty, representing 10 per cent. of the total customs and primage duties, 
was imposed on all goods (except petrol and similar petroleum and 
shale products) imported for home consumption after 8rd May, 1940. 


Exchange Adjustment. 


As a result of the world economic depression in 1929 and later years, 
the currencies of many countries were depreciated, and international 
exchange rates fluctuated considerably. Where the exchange rate was 
unfavourable to Australia, e.g., as between Australia and the United ICing- 
dom, the effect was to give additional protection to Australian industries. 
The imposition of primage duties on imports in addition to the ordinary 
duties, and the fall in internal costs of production in Australia further 
increased the margin of protection. 


The question of adjusting protective duties because of the incidence of 
exchange was referred by the Minister for Trade and Customs to the Tariff 
Board for inquiry, and their recommendations regarding exchange adjust- 
ment were incorporated in the Tariff (xchange Adjustment) Act, 
1983, which came into force on 5th October, 1933. This Act, as subse- 
quently amended, provides for adjustments in ordinary customs duties 
(other than primage duty and duty imposed by the Customs Tariff In- 
dustries Preservation Act) consequent upon depreciation of Australian 
currency in relation to the currencies of the countries to which the bene- 
fits of the British Preferential Tariff extend. These adjustments are as 
follows, viz.:—(a) When, at the date of exportation of the goods involved, 
Australian currency has depreciated to the extent of not less than 162 per 
-cent., a deduction is to be made of one-fourth of the amount of the duty, 
or one-eighth of the value of the goods for duty, whichever is the less; 
or (b) when the depreciation is less than 162 per cent., but not less than 
11 per cent., the deduction is to be one-eighth of the amount of the 
duty or one-sixteenth of the value of the goods for duty, whichever is the 
less. The extent of depreciation of Australian currency is determined 
according to the telegraphic transfer (buying) rate. 


Subsequent to the enactment of the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjust- 
ment) Act, 1988, the Tariff Board adopted the principle of recom- 
mending protective rates of duty on the basis of reasonable and adequate 
protection necessary (a) under existing conditions of exchange, (b) if 
exchange, Australia on London, suddenly reverted to par, (c) to meet con- 
ditions of exchange between parity and the present adverse rate of 25 per 
cent. 


Tariff proposals introduced on 6th December, 1987, and later have 


imposed duties on certain articles in accordance with the recommendations 


of the Tariff Board as in (a) above with provision as in (c) for automatic 
variations of duties in consonance with fluctuations in the rate of exchange. 
“With respect to items so affected deductions applicable under the Tariff 
(Exchange Adjustment) Act do not apply. 


Ottawa Agreement. 
As a result of the Imperial Economie Conference held in Ottawa during 
July and August, 1932, an agreement was made between the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom for increased trade pre- 
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ference. The agreement was ratified by the United Kingdom and Australia 
Agreement Act, 1982. ‘The term of the agreement expired in August, 
1937, after a currency of five years, but it continues in force, as neither 
party has denounced it. The terms of the agreement and subsequent 
negotiations for its review are described in the 1988-89 issue of the Year 
Book. 


Reciprocal Agreements. 


The first trade treaty between Canada and Australia was effected in 
September, 1925. This treaty was superseded by an agreement in 1931, 
when Canada undertook to impose specified duties on certain commodities 
and to extend to all other goods the benefits of the British Preferential 
Tariff. Australia agreed to act similarly. 


Either country, after three months’ notice, may impose General Tariff 
rates in lieu of the preference rates on goods imported from the other 
country, when the importation of such goods igs detrimental to the sale of 
similar goods in the importing country. 


By the 1981 Act some goods imported from Canada were subject to the 
Tntermediate Tariff then operating. By the Customs Tariff (Canadian 
Preference) Act, 1934, these goods were made subject to special rates of 
duties. Amendments have since been made and the schedules in operation 
are contained in the Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) Act, 1931, 
as supplemented by the Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) Act, 1984 
1988, and proposals dated 22nd May, 1940. 


An agreement for mutual trade preference was made between Australia 
and New Zealand in 1922 and was replaced by a new agreement in 1983, 
Australia agreed not to impose duties on free goods nor to increase customs 
rates on certain dutiable goods except with the consent of New Zealand or 
after six months’ notice. New Zealand agreed to act similarly with regard 
to Australia. In each Dominion the rates under the British Preferential 
Tariff were applicable to commodities not specified in the agreement. 
Where the British Preferential rate on any non-scheduled article was less 
in the exporting Dominion than the British preferential rate in the im- 
porting Dominion, then a request might be made that the latter rate 
should be reduced to the former within three months. A number of proc- 
lamations has been issued under this clause imposing special rates on 
certain goods the produce of manufacture of New Zealand. Primage duty 
was not chargeable on goods imported from New Zealand into Australia, 
but imports to New Zealand from Australia were liable to primage provided 
the rate did not exceed that charged on similar importations from the 
United Kingdom. New Zealand also undertook to abolish primage on 
Australian goods as soon as finances permitted. 


The agreement was given effect, by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand 
Preference) Act 1983-1934, and might be terminated by either country 
after six months’ notice. The schedule to this agreement was amended by 
proposals dated 22nd May, 1940. 


The agreement was modified as from 1st March, 1938, to provide 
for the application by New Zealand of increased rates on—(a) certain 
manufactured articles of Australian origin which, under the 19383 agree- 
ment could not be made subject to increased duties except by mutual con- 
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sent or after six months’ notice and (b) certain other articles of Aus- 
tralian origin, which under the 1933 agreement were subject to rates 
of duty applicable under the British Preferential Tarif. 


The purpose of New Zealand in increasing the duties was to promote tlie 
expansion of certain manufacturing industries in New Zealand and to 
restore to others the level of protection they were afforded before the 
introduction of a working week of forty hours and the restoration of the 
wages and conditions of employment in 1931. With the exception 
of the United Kingdom, which the New Zealand Government in terms of 
the United Kingdom-New Zealand Trade agreement must maintain in the 
position of a domestic competitor, Australia’s position generally in relation 
to other competitive supplying countries remains unchanged. Under the 
modified agreement three months’ notice is required from either party for 
the termination of the agreement or for an increase in the duties on 
specified goods. 


Towards the close of 1938-89 the New Zealand Government adopted a 
policy of trade control by the application of a licensing system to imports. 
The main objectives of the policy were the conservation of oversea sterling 
funds, the promotion of home industries, and the diversion of trade to the 
United Kingdom from foreign and other Empire countries. 


The implementation of the policy will probably result in the diminution 
of imports from Australia to New Zealand, but the relative trade position 
of Australia with New Zealand, as compared with other countries except 
the United Kingdom, will not be affected greatly. 


In terms of the Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 
Act, 1936, certain products of New Guinea and Papua if imported direct 
from these territories are admitted to Australia free of duty. The chief 
products affected are cocoa beans, coffee, ginger, coconuts, sago, tapioca, 
kapok and sesame seeds, vanilla beans, and certain spices and gums. Other 
commodities of Papuan or New Guinea origin not specifically mentioned 
in the schedule to the Act are admissible at rates chargeable under the 
British Preferential Tariff. 


A trade agreement between Australia and the Union of South Africa 
has been in operation since Ist July, 1935. It provides that the products 
of Australia entering the Union of South Africa or the mandated territory 
of South, West Africa shall be subject to customs duties not higher than 
those imposed by South Africa on similar products from the most favoured 
foreign nation. Australia agreed to act similarly with regard to products 
imported from South Africa and the mandated territory of South West 
Africa. A reciprocal tariff agreement between the Union of South Africa 
and Mozambique is exempt from the agreement. 


The trade agreements with France, Belgium and Czechoslovakia have 
become inoperative in consequence of enemy occupation of these countries. 


- Particulars of the treaties are contained in the Official Year Book, 1938-89. 


A trade arrangement between Australia and Japan which operated from 
1st January, 1937, to 380th June, 1938, was replaced by an arrangement 
for twelve months from ist July, 1988. No later arrangement has been 
made with Japan, but the Japanese Government has given a voluntary 
undertaking with effect from 1st July, 1939, that in granting permits for 
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the importation of sheep’s wool into Japan it will allot to Australia two- 
thirds of the total quantity of sheep’s wool imported into Japan from all 
foreign countries. This is the proportion granted to Australia under the 
last trade arrangement. 


In addition the Japanese Government has given an assurance that in 
order to maintain the orderly. marketing of Japanese piece goods in 
Australia, it will continue to exercise the same control over the exports of 
textile piece goods as has been in, operation since 1st January, 1987. This 
assurance requires that exports to Australia be limited to a quantity not 
exceeding 51,250,000 square yards in the case of cotton piece goods and 
the same quantity in the case of rayon (including staple fibre) piece goods. 


These voluntary decisions of the Japanese Government do not require 
any reciprocal undertakings on the part of Australia. 


A trade agreement between Australia and Switzerland came into opera- 
tion on 80th December, 1988, to remain in force until six months after 
denunciation by either party. 


Switzerland has accorded the following concessions to Australia:—(1) 
reduced duties on wood and sandalwood oil; (2) consolidation of the duties 
eon apples and pears, raisins and currants, canned fruits, lead, eucalyptus 
oil and starch; and (8) minimum annual quotas for apples and pears, timber 
and barley. 


Concessions accorded by Australia to Switzerland are:—(1) the grant of 
an intermediate tariff rate and primage duty reductions in respect of a 
limited number of commodities included in which are Swiss cheese, certain 
classes. of textiles (mainly Swiss specialities), watches and chronomoters 
and trade catalogues, price lists and other printed advertising matter 
addressed to hospitals, medical practitioners or dentists in single copies. 


In addition the agreement provides for reciprocal mosi-favoured-nation 
treatment; mutual undertakings that quantitative restrictions on imports 
shall not be discriminatory; mutual rights to withdraw concessions if other 
countries obtain the major benefits; liberty on the part, of either party to take 
any action it thinks proper to re-establish the equilibrizm of the agreement 
should either party adopt any measures considered to nullify or impair, the 
advantages of the agreement. 


A trade agreement between Australia and Brazil. became effective as 


from ist July, 1939. It makes no provision for specific trade concessions, 


but provides. that goods imported by either party from the other will 
receive no less favourable treatment than is granted to goods of other 
foreign countries. 


A trade agreement with Greece, similar to that with Brazil, became 
effective as from 17th June, 1940. 


By a trade agreement which became operative as from 1st July, 1989, 
Newfoundland extends tariff preference of 1 cent per Jb. to. butter 
and 10 per cent. ad valorem to canned fruits imported from Australia, 
while Australia will permit the admission of Newfoundland newsprint 
under the. British preferential. tariff. 


| 
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Industries. Preservation Act. 


The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act, 1921-1936, provides 
that the Minister, after inquiry by the ‘Tariff Board, may impose a dumping 
duty on goods.of, a. class or kind produced. or. manufactured in, Australia, 
which are sold at a price less than the fair market value in the country of 
export at the time of shipment or at a less than reasonable price. The dump- 
ing duty is the amount by which the export selling price to Australia is 
less than the fair market value or the reasonable price, as the case may be. 
Goods shipped on consignment are dealt with somewhat similarly, 


A dumping freight duty may be imposed, after inyuiry by the Tariff 
Board, on goods carried to Australia either free of freight or at reduced 
rates of freight. The amount of dumping duty in such cases is equal to 
the freight. concession granted. 


An exchange special duty may. be imposed, after inquiry by the Tariff 
Board, on goods imported from a country whose currency has depreciated 
in relation to Australian currency, if the sale of these goods by reason of 
such. depreciation is detrimental to an Australian industry. The amount 

a= 


of the duty may be derived from the formula x c where a is the 


nominal par value in sterling of a. unit of the currency of the country of 
origin, 6 the value in Australian currency of the same unit at date of 
exportation, and: c the value for duty of the goods assessed in accordance 
with the Customs Act, 1901-1986. No goods have yet been subjected to this 
duty. When dumping duties (except exchange special duties) are calcu- 
lated in any currency other than Australian currency the amount. of 
dumping duty is payable in Australian currency ascertained according to 
a fair rate of exchange, such exchange rate to be declared by the Minister 
in cases of doubt. 


Sales Taz. 

Since, Ist August, 1930, imports into Australia as well as local secondary 
products have been subject to the Sales Tax. The rate was 2% per cent. 
from 1st August, 1930; 6 per cent. from 11th July, 1931; 5 per cent. from 
96th October, 1983; 4 per cent. from 11th September, 1936; 5 per cent. 
from 22nd September, 1988, 6 per cent. from 9th September, 1939, 84 per 
cent. from 8rd May, 1940, and 10 per cent. from 22nd November, 1940. 
On the last mentioned date exemption was removed from a large number 
.of goods, certain items became subject to a tax of 5 per cent, and 15 per cent. 
was imposed on others of a luxury nature, 


Certain goods imported to Australia from Fiji, are exempt from sales 
tax. ‘These goods are also exempt from primage duty. 


Excise Tariffs. 

Excise duties are levied on beer, spirits, amylic alcohol, fusel oil, sac- 
charin, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes and snuff, petroleum and shale products, 
playing cards, concentrated grape must, cigarette tubes and papers, matches, 
and valves for wireless telegraphy and telephony. 


Duties on beer, spirits, tobacco, cigarettes, cigarette papers and matches 
were increased in November, 1940, and a duty was imposed on Carbonic 
acid gas used for aerating beverages other than beer, ; 


‘ 
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Customs AND Excise REVENUE. 

The following statement shows the net amount of customs and excise 
revenue collected in New South Wales under each division of the tariff 
during the various years since 1910-11. The collections include receipts 
on account of goods which were transferred for consumption in other 
States. A notable instance is the excise collected in New South Wales 
on cigarettes made locally, though more than half the output of the 
factories is subsequently exported interstate. On the other hand, the 


receipts do not include duties on goods from other States consumed in 
New South Wales :— 


Tasie 259.—Customs and Excise Revenue Collected in New South Wales. 


Tariff Division. 1910-11, 1920-21. 1930-31. 1937-38, 1938-89, 
Customs— £ £ £ £& £ 
Stimulants, Ale, Beer, etc, «| 1,109,212 832,473 656,739 686,379 694,264 
Narcotics (Tobacco) was on 506,426 1,013,607 2,104,793 2,284,511 2,233,812 
Sugar eee as 67,438 1,206 881 3,319 5,449 
Agricultural Products and Groc- 
eries os any ove 354,865 339,997 492,401 681,613 667,764 
Apparel and Textiles... oes 822,576 2,626,199 874,654 1,398,969 1,219,018 
Metals and Machinery ... as 477,766 2,050,953 692,670 1,305,425 1,118,322 
Oils, Paints, and Varnishes aii 92,800 231,733 1,391,318 8,271,815 8,453,278 
Earthenware, ete, ate ee 128,598 276,091 157,686 263,139 252,547 
Drugs and Chemicals... rs 42,350 214,132 178,889 169, 800 167,554 
Wood, Wicker, etc. ae eae 156,632 214,043 140,236 335,009 335,723 
Jewellery and Fancy Goods... 120,335 895,041 339,502 319,819 292,714 
Leather and Rubber... ae 410,351 284,894 162,823 242,983 230,767 
Paper and Stationery... oe 83,521 490,762 360,868 248,019 216,256 
Vehicles... cae re ae 66,317 361,343 120,710 944,855 753,187 
Musical Instruments... ie 50,707 112,997 6,680 15,414 18,118 
Miscellancous .., tas aed 104,395 323,468 818,290 511,601 477,001 
Primage Duty ... ta oh een any 777,952 2,015,249 1,788,802 
Other Receipts ... ati wi 12,678 29,043 70,570 129,854 141,433 
Total, Customs ... £ 4,306,952 9,797,982 8,746,162 14,827,773 14,065,509 
Excise— 
Beer ine ave 210,728 2,019,397 1,903,032 2,657,523 2,850,644 
Spirits aus 119,169 677,537 485,093 688,369 709,799 
apeacce £ 188,763 be ee wn : 1,897,580 1,646,079 
gars wee eae 958 072 1 
Cigarettes... 1) 2) e50,098 | 1,7217252 | 1,881,084 | 4526928 | 1,246,318 
Cigarette Papers ae ve wes ose ies 101,639 113,740 
Other Excise... ras «| 202,265 tes 226,917 587,942 409,109 
Licenses ... ete fis aes 2,259 4,479 3,714 8,794 3,687 
Total, Excise ae £| 1,034,235 5,027,497 4,755,251 7,418,775 6,979,376 
Tota} ,Customs and Excise £} 5,841,187 14,825,479 18,501,413 22,241,548 21,044,885 
£8, d. £38. d. £ ad. £38. d. £ a, d. 
Per head of population... 3.6 2 7 1410 56 61 8 4 2 713811 


The amount of customs and excise revenue obtained from duties on 
stimulants, ete., and tobacco was £8,878,789 or £8 11s. 6d. per head of 
population in 1928-29, and £9,380,416 or £3 8s. 7d. per head in 1938-89. 


INTERSTATE TRADE. 


At a conference of the Statisticians of Australia in 1930 it was resolved 
that steps be taken to publish statistics in respect of interstate trade. 
With this object in view the following summary has been compiled from 
data obtained from the Maritime Services Board, the railway authorities of 
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New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, and persons and firms 
engaged in interstate trade. The figures are not complete, but probably 
represent the bulk of the interstate consignments of the products specified :— 


Taste 260.—Interstate Trade of New South Wales. 


Interstate Imports. | Interstate Exports, 
Commodity. ] 
1936-37. 1937-38, | 1938-39. | 1936-37. 1937-88. | 1938-39. 
i 

Wheat... ... bushels, 34,008 155,784 36,718 || 5,207,115 | 3,555,317 | 3,397,626 
Flour... ». centals. 136, 880 136,726 128,395 499,241 500,566 249,329 

Oatst « ... bushels. 73,698 943,421 178,798 * bd ™ 

Maize... wees 185,152 | 1,034,465 847,298 . be 4 

Barley ... ‘es > 400,242 582,881 662,148 * * * 
Potatoes... oe ewt, 1,669,840 1,914,831 1,630,236 105,516 187,299 54,265 
Onions .,, eee ” 296,273 346,119 228,168 2,231 1,947 1,349 
Butter (a) we UD. 5,808,488 | 9,753,548 | 6,674,492 || 1,836,744 | 3,594,716 | 2,852,324 

Cheese rie gy 8,041,426 | 3,963,400 | 3,858,416 * * 3 

Bacon and Ham 3 8,936,788 | 8,063,076 | 8,381,652 |} * : 7 

Eggs—In shellg doz. 968,390 | 1,409,010 1,196,940 * - « 

Egg Pulps cub. tons 877 852 960 . * id 
Wool... eos Tb. 20,286,600 | 16,392,384 | 19,858,948 || 79,653,500 | 75,851,254 | 69,810,820 
Sheep ... ww. No 1,209,780 1,026,839 | 2,328,808 2,6€8,933 | 3,302,517 1,534,845 
Horses ... weet: a i 16,970 13,303 16,750 7,394 6,981 7,347 
Cattle... eee ny 189,946 146,238 227,644 120,780 102,150 100,735 

. 
Coal—Carao « tons = ba bs 1,900,028 | 2,091,142 1,860,639 
Bunker... . * * 404,996 431,383 411,098 
Tobacco** at Ib. 692,420 762,409 799,195 2,695,250 | 2,907,209 | 1,154,822 
Cigars**... yy 51,798 59,643 65,682 15,590 14,613 14,341 
Cigarettes** oe of 430,930 510,149 594,375 2,463,495 2,519,471 1,521,496 
* Not available. t Excluding arrivals at Newcastle. 
§ Tmports into Sydney only. +**# Excluding movements in bond. 
(a) lwports are exclusive of imports by road; exports include butter sent to Brisbane for 


oversea export. 


The imports of maize, dairy products, and cattle are obtained mainly 
from Queensland. Potatoes, onions, barley and oats are imported from 
Victoria, potatoes and oats from Tasmania, and large quantities of fresh 
fruits from all three States. Exports of wheat and flour from New 
South Wales consist to a large extent of consignments from. the southern 
districts to Victoria; wheat is exported also to Queensland; Victoria is 
the main outlet for sheep and cattle, and Western Australia for butter, 
apart from the butter sent to Queensland to be shipped overseas at Bris- 
bane. Coal is exported to all the States except Queensland, and some is 
re-exported from South Australia to Broken Hill. 


Further information relating to the interstate trade with Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and South Australia, as shown below, has been com- 
piled by the Statisticians of these States, the South Australian records 
being complete only so far as the items could be traced. 
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Tasie 261— Interstate Trade of New South Wales with South Australia, 


Western Australia and Tasmania. 


‘ 1986-37, 1937-38. 1988-39, 
2 Principal Items of Interstate Trade. 
Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. 
South Australia, 
Imports from New South Wales—* EA £A EA 
Ores from Broken Hill— 
Granular and Slime Concen- 
trates... ay v =tons} 245,795 [5,152,385 || 267,782 |8,426,535 274,101 13,553,004 
Zinc Concentrates we =tons| 56,063 84, ‘047 75,778 113, 667 62,354 93,531 
Coal ... a " a» = tons) 552,047 607, 252 600,272 727 3830 §86,266 | 779,243 
Butter aa eee vee Ib. on nee vee Mate 252,000 18,284 
Sheep ces nae we No} 128,484 t 849,583 t 34,162 Tt 
“ Wool . se owe :1D,114,978,337| 925,661 |116,874,548| 870,727 \l13,511,046| 562,059 
i Exports to New South Wales—* 
3 Lead . ats «» tons}! 65,290 /1,843,282 82,581 [1,535,323 79,437 |1,342,390 
Tron ore ane aus avs >» 11,648,461 }1,895,780 |11,866,914 }2,146,951 |/2,821,157 | 2,669,330 
Motor bodies.. we No. 13,6094 |1,236,665 18,363 |1,278,908 11,313 | 1,084,134 
Coal (to Broken Hill) «. tons} 11,497 12,647 12,899 15,640 10,725 14,255 
Brandy Vintege sare .pf. gal.) 80,427 | 60,820 72,643 | 54,482 89,821 | 67,366 
Wine . one or e. gal. 790,660 } 185,699 772,811 | 167,910 790,812 179,059 
Western Australia, 
Imports from New Bout wake £A EA LA 
Butter ses Ib.| 891,533 | 61,488 || 514,486 | 36,884 | 359,780 | 97 805 
Confectionery ve ase gy [2,211,167 | 156,581 (12,150,215 | 156,526 |2,318,968] 168,567 
Sugar ». tons) 1,890 | 39,946 : 661 1,060 823 | “99’990 
Tobacco, manifactured 1. Ib.| 557,060 | 234,014 640,067 272) 185 | 634,836 276,219 
Cigarettes... . ae | 294,637 | 284,059 || 315,004 300, 072 | 305,807 231,046 
Apparel and textiles wed asd feu 510,181 ne 524,252 ase 549,908 
Coal... ae tons} 82,781 | 98,079 || 21,468 | 32,065 | 66,081 | “oo /e69 
Machinery... Ms wis fs 598,175 a 732,325 ns 662,600 
Metal manufactures. fee hs we (1,225,271 os 925,550 993.442 
Rubber manufactures on an 146, 790 aes 145,555 136,192 
Drugs, chemicals, and fertilisers... a 270,763 Te 290,123 318,399 
Other items ... fn pay er ") [1,000,461 ve (1,157,250 1,059,948 
Total Imports from New Sth. Wales vee |4,625,808 we [4,578,797 4,544,715 
Total Exports to New South Wales a 430,619 roe 1,709,169 3,761,018 
"Tasmania, 
Imports from New South Wales— £A £A LA 
i Sugar tons|} 13,468 | 430,929 12,464 | 398,608 | 13,355 | 497 965 
4 Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes... ia 120,528 fie 141,418 oe 161002 
a Machinery and metal manufactures wii 755,985 ine 765,706 a 701,535 
\ Other items... Raw fee ae w+ {1,286,947 v1 1,833,305 (1,205,818 
Total Imports from New Sth. Wales ay 12,594,389 aaa 2,639,032 ~ 2,585,215 
a Exports to New South Wales— 
: Truits—Fresh . bush.//1,014,527 | 269,692 |/1,423,290 | 338,650 1,874,292] 409,186 
f Preserved, pulped Tb.||7,155,668 77, 204 6,962,804 74,810 8. 693, 648] 108,344 
: Jams and jellies =... . » ('4:215,640 | 90'605 4347655 | 99,819 |4,601,580| 102,097 
Potatoes Aa ag «tons. 67,638 386,763 77,785 | 484,775 66,350 825,943 
: Copper (blister) : 18,324 | 648,790 12,345 | 503,594 | 12,563 | 566,209 
: Zine ... », || 242105 ) 518,836 58,888 | 830,632 | 23,980 | 437,968 
Other metals and ores is 28,772 | 887,717 9,612 | 370,838 22,784 | 467,556 
| Woollen manufactures vee oe 276,750 He 322,640 ioe 871,067 
\ Other items... ne a dai Ma 791,072 a 953,180 on 975,594 
‘| Total Exports to New South Wales, fis 8,301,948 | ies 3,978,918 ‘eit 4,264,809 
i rt t 


* Ag far at recorded, + Not available. 


| 
| 
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SHIPPING. 


Owine to the geographic position of New South Wales, efficient transport 
#ervices are essential to maintain regular and speedy communication with 
other countries, and to place the staple products upon distant markets 
in a satisfactory condition without unduly increasing the cost. In modern 
ships special provision is made for refrigerated cargoes, and improved 
methods of carrying perishable products have promoted the growth of a 
permanent export trade in such commodities as butter, frozen meat, and 
fruit. 


Contron or SHIPPING, 


Prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth in 1901, the shipping of 
New South Wales was regulated partly by an Imperial enactment, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and partly by the laws of the Parliament of 
New South Wales. Under the Commonwealth Constitution the Federal 
Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
with other countries and among the States, including navigation and 
shipping, and in relation to such matters as lighthouses, lightships, beacons 
and buoys, and quarantine. 


Special legislation relating to navigation and shipping is contained in the 
Commonwealth Navigation Act, 1912-1935. It is drafted on the lines of the 
Merchant Shipping Act and of the Navigation Act of New South Wales 
and embodies the rules of the International Convention for Safety of Life 
at Sea and the International Load Line Convention. 


The provisions of the Navigation Act apply to ships registered in Aus- 
tralia (excepting those engaged solely in the domestic trade of any one 
State) and other British ships whose first port of clearance and whose port 
of destination are within the Commonwealth. The Governor-General may 
suspend its application to barges, fishing boats, pleasure yachts, missionary 
ships, or other vessels not carrying passengers or goods for hire; and the 
High Court of Australia has decided that clauses relating to manning, 
accommodation, and licensing do not apply to vessels engaged in purely 
intra-state trade. 


A ship other than an intra-state vessel may not engage in the 
coasting trade of Australia unless licensed to do so, and a license 
may not be granted to a ship in receipt of a foreign § subsidy. 
Licensees, during the time their ships are so engaged, are obliged 
to pay to the seamen wages at current rates ruling in Australia, and, in the 
case of foreign vessels, to comply with the same conditions as to manning 
and accommodation of the crew as are imposed on Australian registered 
vessels. Power is reserved to the Marine Administration to grant permits, 
under certain conditions, to unlicensed British ships to engage in the 
coasting trade and to authorise unlicensed ships of any nationality to carry 
out specified services without being deemed to engage in the coasting trade, . 
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The Governor-General has suspended by proclamation under the 
Act the operations of the foregoing provisions in regard to trade 
between Australia and the Northern Territory, Nauru, Norfolk Island, New 
Guinea, and Papua. Moreover a British ship of not less than 10,000 tons 
gross tonnage and a sea speed of not less than 14 knots may carry passen- 
gers without break of journey from one port in Australia to another with 
which the port of embarkation is not connected by rail. 


The part of the Commonwealth Navigation Act which relates to pilotage 
bas not been brought into operation, and this service is regulated under the 
State Navigation Act of 1901-1935, 


Administrative control over the ports of New South Wales is vested 
in the Maritime Services Board of New South Wales which is described 
up page 319. There is also an Advisory Committee to advise the Board in 
respect of Newcastle. 


Matters relating to seaboard quarantine are administered by the Com- 
monwealth in terms of the Quarantine Act, 1908-1924, and the State 
Government aids in carrying out the law relating to animal and plant. 
quarantine. Imported animals or plants may not be landed without a 
permit granted by a quarantine officer. The master, owner, and agent of 
a vessel ordered into quarantine are severally responsible for the expenses, 
but the Commonwealth Government may undertake to bear the cost in 
respect of vessels trading exclusively between Australasian ports. Quaran- 
tine expenses, in the case of animals, plants and goods are defrayed by the 
importer or owner. 


Vessels arriving from oversea ports are examined by a quarantine officer 
at the first port of call in Australia. If the vessel is less than fourteen days 
from the last oversea port of call (certain South Pacific Island ports 
excepted) it is inspected again at the next port of call. The quarantine 
station of New South Wales is situated in Sydney Harbour, near the 
entrance to the port. 


The liability of shipowners, charterers, ete., in regard to the transporta- 
tion of goods is defined by the Sea-carriage Acts passed by the State and 
the Commonwealth Parliaments. The State Act passed in 1921 applies to 
the intra-state trade, and the Commonwealth Act of 1924 applies to the 
interstate and the outward oversea trade. . 


INTERSTATE AND Oyrrsrs SHIPPING, 

The figures in this chapter relating to shipping are exclusive of par- 
ticulars concerning ships of war, cable-laying vessels, and’ yachts, which are 
not included in the official shipping records. Where tonnage is quoted it 
is net tonnage, 


Vessels Entered and Oleared. 


In compiling the records of oversea and interstate shipping, a vessel is 
treated as an entry once and as a clearance once for each voyage to and 
from New South Wales, being entered at the first port of call, and cleared 
at the port from which it departs. The repeated voyages of every vessel are 
included. 
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The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels 
which arrived in and departed from ports of New South Wales in various 
years since 1901, with the average net tonnage per vessel, are shown in the 
following statement :— 


Taste 262.—Shipping Entered and Cleared (N.S.W.), 1901 to 1989. 


Year ended Entries. Clearances. Tonnees 

s0th Tung: Vessels. Net Tonnage, Vessels, | Net Tonnage. vowel. 
1901" 2,760 4,138,200 2,853 4,274,101 1,498 
1911" 3,127 6,822,135 3,146 6,833,782 23177 
1921 3,019 7,128,381 3,023 7,122,209 2,358 
1929 2}865 81516418 2/847 8,532,023 2/985 
1931 2517 7,938,164 2,568 8,008,827 3,118 
1982 2,420 7,838,949 2,461 7,859,067 3,223 
1936 2,965 9,826,765 2,943 9,784,413 3,319 
1937 3,178 10,569,260 3,165 10,539,623 3,328 
1938 3,344 11,166,679 3,353 11, 187,356 3,338 
1939 3,419 11,241,842 3,334 1] 232,236 8,378 


*Year ended 81st December. 


Approximately 10 per cent. of the shipping arrives in ballast and 6 per 
cent. of the vessels are cleared in ballast. 


The number of vessels entered with cargo in 1938-89 was 2,975 and 
the tonnage 10,527,376 tons. The vessels cleared with cargo numbered 
8,068 and the aggregate tonnage was 10,474,853. 


The average tonnage of vessels trading with New South Wales was 
doubled between 1901 and 1929 and has since increased gradually from 
2,985 tons to 3,878 tons per vessel. 


Few sailing vessels are engaged in the trade of New South Wales. 
The entries in 1988-89 numbered 7 with an aggregate tonnage of 731 and 
the clearances, 8 with a tonnage of 797. 


A comparison of the shipping of the Australian States shows that the 
tonnage trading to and from New South Wales is far in excess of the 
figures of any other State. The following statement shows the entries and 
clearances during the year ended 80th June, 1939, excluding the coastal 
trade :— 


TABLE 263.—Australian States, Shipping Entered and Cleared, 1938-89. 


Interstate and Oversea, 


State. Entries, Olearances, 


Vessels, | Net Tonnage. | Vessels, |} Net Tonnage. 


New South Wales ... vee{ 8,319 | 11,241,842 3,834 | 11,232,236 


Victoria ‘ie ‘ies vee| 2,979 8,537,085 2,989 8,479,995 
Queensland ... rr veel 1,218 4,483,698 1,227 4,463,567 
South Australia .., wee! 1,502 5,761,318 1,556 5,876,567 
Western Australia ,.. ae 916 4,251,368 930 4,326,529 
Tasmania... vee, 1,884 2,230,587 1,399 2,276,766 


Northern Territory... .../ 161 181,961 172 179,429 
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Direction or Sripprna TRADE, 

The shipping records do not disclose the full extent of communication 
between New South Wales and other countries, as they relate only to 
terminal ports. They are exclusive of the trade with intermediate ports, and 
some of these are visited regularly by many vessels on both inward and 
outward journeys. But the following statement of the tonnage entered from 
and cleared for interstate ports and oversea countries, grouped according to 
geographical position, indicates, as far as practicable, the growth or decline 
of shipping along the main trade routes since 1920-21:— 


Taste 264.—Shipping Entered from and Cleared for Principal Countries, 
1921 to 1939. 


toz0-21. || 1930-81, || 1987-88, |] 1988-9. 

Country. Ves- Net Ves- | Net Ves- Net Ves- | Net 
sels. | Tonnage. || sels. | Tonnage. sels. | Tonnage. sels. | Tonnage. 

\ i 

ustralian States... —_.,.| 3,206 | 6,382,297 |1 3,164 | 8,076,145 |) 4,488 |12,535,717 || 4,405 /12,507,307 
ew Zenland oe «| 769 | 1,473,087 |} 346 | (901,695 |) 424 | 1,689,602 || 453 | 1,705,528 
U, Kingdom and Burope’ 582 | 2,798,459 || 594 | 3,499,602 |) 623 | 3,713,307 || 640 | 3,920,998 
Africa 81 | "295,856 16 50,204 26 87,021 20 82,047 


‘Asia and Pacific Islands | | 1,0u9 2,179,040 G91 | 2,129,777 806 | 2,674,574 847 | 2,885,505 
North and Central America 299 | 1,003,137 297 | 1,269,104 326 | 1,641,929 280 | 1,845,570 
South America... 96 183,694 vi 20,374 4 11,985 8 27,128. 


Total ... es| 8,042 114,245,540 || 5,116 [25,946,901 |) 6,697 |22,864,035 |) 6,653 [22,474,078 


Shipping to and from the other Australian States in 1938-39 was greater 
by 6,125,010 tons than in 1920-21, and it has risen by 4,481,162 tons since 
1930-31. Shipping engaged in the New Zealand trade during 1938-39 
showed increases of 232,471 and 803,888 tons in comparison with 1920-21 
and 1930-31 respectively. The figures relating to New Zealand do not 
include the tonnage of vessels which called at New Zealand ports en route 
to and from America. The tonnage engaged in trade with North and 
Central America increased by over 63 per cent between 1920-21 and 1937-838; 
in the following year there was a marked decline. The South American 
trade, which was mainly for export of coal, has lost its former importance. 
The shipping to and from Asia and the Pacific Islands has been increasing 
steadily and in 1938-39 it was 82 per cent. greater than in 1930-31. 


INTERSTATE AND Oversea ‘Cancors. 
A comparative statement of the interstate and oversea cargoes discharged 
and shipped in New South Wales is shown below. 


TaBtE 265.—Cargoes Discharged and Shipped, 1929 to 1939. 


Cargo Discharged. Cargo Shipped. 

Year Interstate. Oversea, Interstate. _ Oversea, 

aot Ta T T T T 
une! Tons ons Tons ‘Ons Total, Tons ons ‘ons Total, 

‘ Measure- Measure- 7 Measure- Measure- 
Weight. ment, Weight, ment, Weight, ment, Weight. ment, 
000’s omitted 

tons. tons. tons, tons, tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons 
1920 .,.} 1,260 618 970 1,815 4,163 1,978 641 1,307 294 4,120 
1930... 993 517 1,046 1,129 3,685 1,316 489 608 266 2,679 
1931 Cw. 846 348 662° 539 2,395 1,661 370 1,655 253 3, 030 
1032... 775 827 , 603 458 2,163 1,575 304 1,670 243 3,882 
1933 ...| (1,171 365 760 567 2,863 1,878 419 | 1,686 271 | 4,253 
1934 ...| 1,400 467 712 718 8,852 1,970 492 1,114 270 3,846 
1035 = ...| 2,080 523 859 912 4,324 2,225 542 1,477 341 4, 585 
1986 ...| 2,058 611 985 999 4,648 2,390 607 1,533 302 4,832 
1987 —...| 2,459 629 1,069 1,061 5,218 2,733 674 1,520 339 5,206 
4038 —...| 2,828 687 1,336 1,160 6,006 2,968 711 1,500 343 | 5,522 
1939 =...) 3,167 676 1,179 1,112 6,184 2,736 672 1,679 359 5,446 


NorTE.—-One ton by measure = 40 cubic feet. 
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The total weight of cargoes discharged or shipped in ports of ‘New 
South Wales in 1928-29 was 8,288,000 tons, almost evenly divided as 
inward and outward. In 1928-29 interstate cargoes represented 538 per cent. 
of the total and oversea 47 per cent. The corresponding proportions in 
1988-89 were 63 per cent. and 37 per cent. 


The aggregate weight of interstate inward cargoes declined from 1,878,000 
tons in 1928-29 to 1,102,000 tons in 1981-32. During the next two years 
there was a rapid recovery followed by remarkable expansion, and by 1938-39 
the volume of trade had risen to 3,843,000 tons or more than double the 
weight in 1928-29, The main item was iron ore, etc., for the iron and steel 
works at Newcastle and Port Kembla. Sugar from Queensland, potatoes 
and timber represented a substantial but much smaller proportion of the — 
total. 


The inward oversea cargoes contain a wide range of general merchandise. 
There was a decline of 53.6 per cent. between 1928-29 and 1931-32, fol- 
lowed by a steady improvement until the pre-depression level was passed. 
in 1987-388. The volume of trade in the following year was about the same 
as in 1928-29. 


The aggregate weight of the interstate cargoes shipped in New South 
Wales increased steadily between 1932-33 and 1937-88. The trade in coal, 
which represented two-thirds of these cargoes, was affected by a protracted 
industrial dispute in the northern coal mines from March, 1929 to June, 
19380. ts 


Oversea outward cargoes fluctuate according to seasonal conditions which 
influence the annual production of staple commodities, particularly wheat. 
During the four years ended June, 1988, the aggregate weight of these 
cargoes was steady at a high level and there was an inerease of about 
10 per cent. in 1938-39, 


NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 


The majority of the vessels engaged in the trade of New South Wales 
are under the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country 
and British possessions being controlled chiefly by shipowners of the 
United Kingdom, and the interstate trade by Australian shipping com- 
panies. In the table below the British and the foreign shipping are shown 
under distinctive headings. 


Taste 266.—Nationality of Shipping, 1901 to 19389. 


g 4 Not Tonnage Entered and Oleared. Percentage. 

&4 

ge Australian. British. Foreign. Total, Australian, Sc, | Foreign, 
1901*| 3,348,502 3,714,217 | 1,344,582 8,407,301 39°8 44:2 16:0 
1911*} 4,645,195 6,594,649 | 2,416,073 | 13,655,917 34:0 48°3 177 
1921 | 4,739,555 6,739,914 | 2,766,071 | 14,245,540 33°3 47°3 194 
193] | 4,639,497 7,930,626 | 3,376,865 | 15,946,991 29°2 49°7 21:2 
1936 | 6,094,412 | 9,458,820 | 4,057,946 | 19,611,178 31°6 48°2 20°2 
1937 | 7,279,007 9,806,475 | 4,023,790 | 21,109,272 | 34:5 46°5 19°0 
1938 | 7,824,618 | 10,469,803 | 4,059,614 | 22,354,036 35°0 46'8 18°2 
1939 | 7,997,764 {10,508,326 | 3,967,988 | 22,474,078 35°6 46°8 17'6 


** Year ended 31st December, 
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There was no sustained increase in the Australian tonnage between 
1911 and 1931, and relatively to the total tonnage the proportion of Aus- 
tralian shipping—about 4,600,000 tons (net)—declined from 34 per cent. 
to 29 per cent. In recent years the proportion has risen to 35.6 per cent. 
Other British tonnage increased also in recent years though the proportion 
has remained somewhat lower than in 1981. Foreign tonnage has been about 
4,000,000 tons since 1982-83 and the proportion has been declining. 


Particulars relating to the nationality of vessels engaged in trade with 
New South Wales in 1928-29, 1987-38 and 1938-39 are shown in greater 
detail in the following statement :— 


TaBLe 267.—Nationality of Shipping (N.S.W.), 1928-29 to 1938-839. 


y 
| Entries and Clearances, Net Tonnage— 
a ar of 
‘otal, 
Nationality 1928-29, 1937-88. 1938-39. * 
of Shipping. 
Net Net ie Net _ = 
Vessels, Tonnage, Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. 1928-29 1937-38 1938-39 
| 
i iper centper cent|per cent 
British— 1 
Australia...) 2,651 | 4,656,402 ]) 3,524 | 7,824,618 8,571 | 7,997,764 273 35°0 35°6 
New Zealand 421 867,578 429 | 1,047,357 391 | 1,076,049 61 47 48 
Uulted King- 
dom ..{ 1,573 | 7,799,698 1,599 | 8,796,412 1,576 | 8,865,507 45:8 39°3 394 
Other British 202 679,812 183 626,034 170 565,870 Bek 28 2°65 
Total ...| 4,847 113,903,490 || 5,735 |18,204,421 | 5,708 [18,506,000 || 81-6 | 818 | 823 
Foreign— 
Denmark 13 386,140 11 46,409 19 71,615 2 3 3 
France 110 235,785 133 215,479 125 195,449 14 9 9 
Germany 104 | 443,792 122 | 522,394 116 | 504,219 26 23 22 
Italy ... 38 161,890 39 219,405 41 231,435 10 10 10 
Netherlands. 99 506,766" 112 §42,723 144 671,867 3:0 24 30 
Norway 97 344,042 168 719,935 135 543,761 20 32 2-4 
Sweden 56 175,349 55 194,074 60 190,974 1:0 9 9 
Japan 200 | 698,986 167 | 719,650 151 | 619,942 41 32 28 
United States 
Ba America,, 140 517,414 97 727,500 97 711,024 30 33 8-2, 
er 
Foreign... 8 23,882 58 152,045 57 227,702 1 od 1:0 
Total... 865 | 3,144,946 962 | 4,059,614 | 945 | 3,967,988 184 18:2 17°7 
Grand Total... 5,712 [17,048,486 || 6,697 |22,354,035 || 6,653 [22,474,078 || 1000 | 100° | 100-0 


The tonnage owned in the United Kingdom represented 39.4 per cent. of 
the total in 1938-39, and the Australian tonnage 35.6 per cent. Foreign 
tonnage owned chiefly in the United States, Japan, or the Netherlands, was 
17.7 per cent. of the total in 1938-39, as compared with 18.4 per cent. in 
1928-29 and 18.2 per cent. in 1937-88. 


During 1938-89 entries and clearances of Australian tonnage in inter- 
state trade amounted to 7,383,171 tons, and voyages in overseas trade to 
614,598 tons. Tonnage to and from New Zealand was 1,076,949. Of the 
other British tonnage, including ships owned in the United Kingdom, 
8,690,948 tons were entered from and cleared for interstate ports and 
2,896,900 tons plied between Australia and Great Britain. The tonnage 
belonging to other nations was employed chiefly in the foreign trade. 


During the year 1938-89 the interstate cargoes discharged at ports in 
New South Wales amounted to 8,842,422 tons, and the oversea cargoes 
to 2,291,495 tons, and the shipments to interstate ports represented 3,408,381 
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tons, and to oversea countries 2,087,615 tons. The interstate trade is carried 
for the most part in Australian ships. The nationality of the vessels which 
carried the oversea trade is shown below :— 


TABLE 268.—Oversea Cargoes according to Nationality of Shipping (N.S.W.) 


1936-37, 1937-38. 1938-39, 
Nationality of Shipping, 
Discharged.| Shipped. Discharged.} Shipped. |) Discharged.) Shipped. 
tons. tons, tons. fons, | tons. tons. 

Australia ... eee oe 97,342 160,891 111,833 163,053 91,839 108,222 
Now Zealand wee om 32,407 252,764 27,179 290,507 41,187 320, 762 
United Kingdom ... {1,188,089 917,286 |{ 1,518,212 879,967 |} 1,466,462 932,768 
Other British ove ave 167,044 42,546 146,980 64,746 108,874 139,882 
Total British ee| 1,484,882 1,373,487 1,804,204 ; 1,388,273 1,708,362 1,501,634 
Denmark ... aes on 21,826 85,753 11,230 22,209 23,759 33,858 
France... one eee 8,365 103,830 13,158 116,185 7,654 185,427 
Germany ... one aoe 48,749 34,325 76,684 34,516 67,656 28,394 
Italy one ave wee 5,368 8,852 16,074 11,969 16,748 7,259 
Japan nee ane ae 86,690 65,781 59,424 47,354 44,710 63,346 
Netherlands ove ves 68,769 69,317 64,766 69,040 119,200 91,684 
Norway ... vas oo 281,055 82,596 301,396 39,389 157,372 78,765 
Sweden... see oo 49,350 15,520 68,172 16,299 41,110 23,866 
United States of America 58,637 65,492 75,752 37,755 38,126 27,896 
Other Foreign... as 21,318 14,508 4,834 69,813 66,798 45,498 
Total, Foreign... 645,127 485,974 691,490 454,528 583,133 535,881 

Total, Oversea ...| 2,130,009 1,859,461 2,495,694 1,842,801 2,291,495 | 2,087,615 


Note.—Cargo recorded by measurement is converted to tons on basis of 40 cubic feet = 1 ton. 


In 1988-39 British vessels carried 74.6 per cent. of the oversea cargo dis-- 
charged at ports in New South Wales and 73.7 per cent. of the cargo shipped’ 
abroad, 


The interstate anu oversea trade of: New South Wales is confined practi-. 
cally to three centres, viz., Sydney, Newcastle, and Port Kembla, and the- 
distribution amongst the ports of the inward trade at intervals since 1901 
is shown in the following table. On each voyage a vessel is counted ag an. 
entry only at the first port of call in New South Wales and intra-state trade- 
is excluded, therefore the figures do not indicate the total tonnage entered. 
at each port. 


TaBLu 269.—Principal Ports (N.S.W.), Inward Trade, 1901 to 1939. 


Port Jackson Port Hunter Port 

Year (Sydney). (Newcastle), Kembla, Other Ports, 
ended a 
face Net Net t Net 

une. e e Ne e 

Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. 

1901* | 1,884 2,953,611 702 1,036,178 89+ 108,526t 85 34,085 
1913" | 2,181 5,246,351 701 1 357,132 64 102,866 Lal 115,786 
3921 1,869 4,776,182 1,082 2,255,040 42 85,514 26 6,A05 
1929 2,071 6,768,664 620 1,355,411 144 366,401 30 25,937 
1931 1,800 6,430,904 601 1,262,149 114 232,228 82 12,883 
19382 1,719 6 334,450 646 1,222,757 129 264,122 26 17,620 
1936 1,983 7,636,852 770 1,775,939 183 387,592 29 26,382 
1937 2,010 8,107,367 888 1,941,852 225 484,728 25 35,702 
19388 2,121 8,446,581 957 2,153,553 232 528,043 84 38,502 
1939 2,140 8,560,135 886 2,071,733 260 588,197 33 26,777 


*Year ended 31st December. t Wollongong, 
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Many vessels, including steamers engaged regularly in the trade of. New 
South Wales, discharge cargo at Sydney, then proceed to Newcastle for 
coal. Such vessels are counted as entries at Sydney only, therefore the . 
inward shipping of Newcastle is greatly in excess of the tonnage stated in 
the table. The trade of Port Kembla has increased as a result of the estab- 
lishment of important industries in the locality. The decline in the inward 
trade of other ports between 1911 and 1921 was due mainly to the omission 
of Twofold Bay as a port of call for interstate vessels. 


Particulars of the cargoes shipped and discharged at the principal ports 
in each year since 1928-29 are given in the following table. In recording 
cargoes certain commodities are assessed at their dead weight in tons, 
e.g., coal, ores, wool, wheat and other grains, while others such as butter, 
hides, skins and drapery are recorded in tons measurement, 40 cubic feet 
being taken as the equivalent of one ton. The greater part of the oversea 
trade is handled by the port of Sydney and the shipping concerned with 
coal and the iron and’ steel industries is conducted for the most part at 
Newcastle and Port Kembla. The cargoes handled at the latter ports are 
mainly dead weight cargoes but a large proportion of the eargoes shipped 
and discharged at Sydney is recorded in “tons measurement.” On account 
-of this difference in the nature of the products handled the data contained 
in the statement show fluctuations in the annual trade of the individual 
ports. rather than a comparison of the trade of one port with that of 
‘another, 


Tasir 270.—Principal Ports, Cargoes Shipped and Discharged, 1929 to 1989. 


Sydney. | Newcastle. I Port Kembla. 
Jan Interstate. Oversea. Interstate. | Oversea. |[interstate. Oversea. 
BO Tune, Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Weight. | Measure. | Weight. | Measure. || Weight. Weight, Weight. Weight, 
Cargoes Discharged. 
1929 wf 345,850 616,929 791,750 | 1,315,064 711,6387*/ 123,598 203,455 54,405 
1931 we| 342,287 348,104 571,001 536,894 416,037* 67,821* 86,903* 25,1465 
1932 vel 376,128 327,441 545,004 457,827 345,321 42,484* 52,851* 15,214 
1936 we 478,974 598,895 840,659 972,307 || 1,266,415*) 128,458* 319,736 42,494 
1937 _ 515,416 612,456 882,932 | 1,028,270 || 1,494,937*) 159,532* 465,497 59,275 
1938 —...{. |: 617,908 672,338 | 1,082,347 | 1,135,029 || 1,669,272*| 194,976*|| 550, 871 83,842 
19389 —..| 14,815 654,685 | 937,518 | 1,088,432 || 1,744,625*|  205,770*|| 928,397 64,780 
Cargoes Shipped. 
1929 ai 138,737 530,490 981,003 284,842 |{ 1,647,563 251,581* 184,741* 73,605 
1931 wel 105,922 866,261 | 1,298,476 240,623 |] 1,428,633") 337,450* 95,584 12,900 
1932 we} 101,845 392,749 | 1,810,937 239,510 |) 1,847,457 814,310 99,335 39,672 
1936 | 190,649 594,718 | 1,165,737 284,031 || 1,990.887*] 285,981*|| 171,879 83,523 
“19387 | 200,887 654,531 | 1,082,234 314,207 || 2,801,041*, 847,972*|| 234,167 93,779 
1938 «| 214,854 695,255 | 953,573 818,231 || 2,500,635*) 445,805*|/ 254,572 108,301 
1939 {| 212,389 658,008 | 1,022,668 822,041 || 2,255,620*, 482,118*)| 269,258 180,775 
} 


* Includes a small number of tons measurement. 


The aggregate tonnage of the interstate cargoes handled in Sydney 
Harbour in 1938-89 was 2,089,797 tons as compared with 1,632,006 tons in 
1928-29. The volume of inward oversea cargoes has been large in recent 
years though in 1988-39 the tonnage was 4 per cent. less than in 1928-29. 


The quantity of wheat exported is an important factor in the weight of 
cargoes shipped overseas from Sydney. This was somewhat below the 
average in 1938-39, 


t 
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The interstate trade of Newcastle and Port Kembla has grown remark- 
ably in consequence of expansion in the iron and steel works. 


Harsours anp AWCHORAGES. 
Along the coast of New South Wales there are numerous ports, estuaries, 
and roadsteads, which provide shelter to shipping and afford facilities for 
trade. 


There are six natural harbours where vessels of deep draught may enter, 
viz., Port Stephens, Broken Bay, Port Jackson (Syduey Harbour), Botany 
Bay, Jervis Bay and T'wofold Bay. Port Jackson ranks first by reason 
of extent, natural facilities, and volume of trade. Port Stephens, 253 
nautical miles north of Newcastle, Broken Bay at the mouth of the Hawkes- 
bury River and Botany Bay 124 nautical miles south of Sydney have not: 
been developed. Jervis Bay is 82 miles south of Sydney; part of the 
bay has been ceded to the Commonwealth Government as a port for 
Canberra, the Australian capital. Twofold Bay is 208 miles south of 
Sydney. Newcastle is a bar harbour at the mouth of the Hunter River,. 
where extensive accommodation has been provided for oversea. shipping.. 
A harbour has been constructed at Port Kembla to accommodate the 
shipping concerned with the trade of the iron and steel works and other 
industries established in the district. Artificial harbours, useful for small 
vessels, have been constructed at Coff’s Harbour, Wollongong, Shellharbour, 


‘TKiama, and Ulladulla. 


There are a number of estuarine harbours, but the entrances are usually: 
blocked to some-extent by sandbars, formed by the combined action of ocean: 
currents, waves and wind. There are also numerous roadsteads or 
anchorages which afford shelter to vessels of moderate draught during 
southerly or south-easterly weather. Breakwaters and training-walls have. 
been constructed to control the sand movement at the majority of the bar: 
harbours, so that the navigating channels may be maintained with little 
difficulty. 


The shipping trade of the ports other than Sydney, Newcastle, and Port 
Kembla is relatively small. 

Sydney Harbour. 

Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) is the principal port of New South 
Wales. It has a safe entrance and affords effective protection to shipping 
under all weather conditions. The total area of the harbour is 14,284 acres 
or about 22 square miles, of which approximately half carries a depth 30 feet 
or more at low water ordinary spring tide. The mean range of tide is about 
3 feet 6 inches. The foreshores, being irregular, extend over 188 miles, and 
afford facilities for extensive wharfage. 


The control of the port is vested in the Maritime Services Board of New 
South Wales, a corporate body of five commissioners appointed by the 
Government of New South Wales. Two of the Commissioners are -part- 


time members representing shipping and commercial interests. ‘The Board’s 
functions in respect of the port of Sydney include the provision of adequate 
wharfage, channels, lights and other port facilities, the control of shipping 
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and pilotage, the imposition and collection of rates and charges on goods 
and vessels, the licensing of harbour craft and the general management 
and control of the port. 


The wharves are situated in close proximity to the business centre of the 
city, about 4 or 5 miles from the Heads. Excluding private lighter and 
ferry berths, there are 78,031 feet of wharfage in Sydney Harbour. The 
principal wharves are leased to the various shipping companies whose vessels 
engage regularly in the trade of the port, and other wharves are reserved 
for vessels which visit the port occasionally. Details relating to the number 
and length of the berths are shown below :— 


Taste 271.—Port of Sydney, Wharves and Jetties, 1939. 


= a 


Mariti Services { 
Board of ‘New i Syhiotiee: Total, 
Particulars. __South Wales. | 
No, No. No, 
of Length. of Length. of Length. 
Berths. Berths. Berths, 

Ship berths— feet. feet. feet, 
Oversea as, ves ais ise 67 | 34,772 14 3,819 81 | 38,591 
Interstate ... ee oie we) 24 9,355 3 616 27 9,871 
Intrastate .., ca aie ia 39 | 11,223 8 1,202 47 | 12,425 

Cross wharves adjoining ships’ berths 39 4,693 |... ou 39 4,693 

Harbour trade berths .., tr ies 19 4,633 31 4,391 50 9,024 

Ferry berths... one hee wa 25 3,427 a site 25 3,427 

Total... sis «| 213 | 68,103 56 9,928 | 269 78,031 


Works have been constructed on a spit of land, known as Glebe Island, 
between Rozelle Bay and White Bay, to facilitate the shipment of wheat. 
Silos with a capacity of 7,500,000 bushels are available for the storage of 
-wheat in bulk and the grain may be delivered into the holds of the vessels 
cat the rate of 1,400 tons per hour. Plant is available also for the mechanical 


loading and the storage of bagged wheat. 


Special facilities for the storage and handling of staple products such 


«ag wool, ete., are provided on the waterside, and modern plant has been 


installed at Ball’s Head for replenishing ships’ bunkers with oil or coal. 


The wharves are situated on the southern shore of the port, and the 


-northern is used mainly for residential sites. The ferry steamers on which 


trafic is carried across the harbour are certificated as to seaworthiness 


.and licensed by the Maritime Services Board. During 1988-89 certificates 
-were issued to 48 vessels in Port Jackson, certificated to carry 38,638 


“passengers. 


An arch bridge spanning the harbour from Dawes’ Point to Milson’s 
Point was opened on 19th March, 1932. It provides for pedestrian, 
vehicular, railway and tramway traffic. A description of the bridge is 
published in the chapter of this volume relating to Roads and Bridges. 

A comparative statement of the number and tonnage of vessels which 
entered Sydney Harbour, as recorded by the Maritime Services Board, is 
shown below. The figures differ from those in Table 269 because they 
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include vessels engaged im the coastal trade of the State, also vessels which 
do not report to the Customs authorities on return from a journey to 
Neweastle for bunker coal:— 

Tapir 272.—Port of Sydney, Shipping Entered, 1929 to 1939. 


aren Oversea and Interstate, Total Shipping. 
Year ended : 
80th June. 
Number. | Net Tonnage. / Number. Net Tonnage. | Number, Net Tonnage, 
{ 
1929 4,564 | 1,352,945 2,498 7,707,208 7,032 9,060, 153 
1930 3,743 1, 183,437 2,449 7,757 ,098 6, 192 8,940,535 
1931 3,798 1,260,344 2,184 7,207,938 5,982 8,468,282 
1932 8,716 1,218,489 2,133 7,009,467 5,849 8,227,956 
1633 3,978 1,285,050 2,337 8,075,066 6,315 9,360,116 
J934 4,165 1,333,234 2,333 8,099, 493 6,498 9,432,777 
1935 4,327 1,427,486 2,528 8,629,066 6,855 10,056,552 
1936 4,398 1,502,746 2,587 8,977,028 6,985 10,479,774 
1937 4,626 1,594,708 2,669 9,398,687 7,295 10,993,395 
1938 4,974 1,699, 763 2,781 9,953, 364 7,755 | 41,653,127 
1939 4,568 1,533,856 2,816 10,118,461 7,384 11,650,317 


The aggregate tonnage of vessels which entered the port of Sydney 
declined continuously from 9,547,000 tons in 1926-27 to 8,228,000 tons in 
1932-33. Then there was a rapid revival and the tonnage expanded by 
successive increases to 11,650,000 tons in 1987-38 and 1988-39. 

An increasing number of motor ships is engaged in the trade of New 
South Wales; 1,828, with an aggregate tonnage of 3,617,185 tons, entered 
the port of Sydney during 1938-39, as compared with 302 with a tonnage 
of 771,028 in 1928-29. Steamers entered in 1938-39 numbered 6,057, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 8,033,082 tons. Of these 399 were oil burners, 
with a tonnage of 2,817,513 tons. Only four sailing ships, 47 tons, entered 
the harbour in this: year. ; 

~The following statement shows the arrivals in the principal ports of 
Australasia and Great Britain. The figures include coastwise trade and 
tonnage which arrived at the respective ports, although not recorded by 
the Customs Department. 

TaBLe 278.—Principal Ports of Australasia and Great Britain, Shipping 
Entered, 1938-39. 


Arrivals incl. Arrivals incl, 
Port, Coastwise— Port. Coastwise— 
Net Tonnage. Net Tonnage. 

Australia (1938-39)— England (1938)— 

Sydney... «| 11,650,317 London “ise .| 80,777,000 
Melbourne ., | 8,646,893 Liverpool ( including 

Port ‘Adelaide dee 5,624,403 Birkenhead) +«| 17,628,000 
Newcastle ... ote 5,099,481 Southampton ..| 18,469,000 
Brisbane ... ses 4,916,463 Newcastle and Shields 9,130,000 
Yremantle ... ies 4,012,219 Cardiff vas 7,319,000 
Townsville... nis 1,473,008 Hull . ah ‘ene 6,280,000 
Port Kembla ots 1,225,258 Plymouth aay .»{ 6,013,000 
Hobart... wee 1,153,143 

Albany sis anes 510,807 

Scotland (1938)— 

New Zealand (1939)— Glasgow og eee 6,574,000 
Wellington is 3,877,915 Greenock .., ee 3,435,000 
Auckland ... ise 3,079,942 
Lyttelton ... val 2,120,472 || North Ireland en 
Otago sae site 1,045,079 Belfast ie 7,561,000 
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As from Ist July, 1928, the accounts of the Harbour Trust were separated 
from the Consolidated Revenue Account, and a special fund was established 
for the receipts of the port authority. The Maritime Services Board is 
required to contribute to the National Debt sinking fund established under 
the financial agreement between the Commonwealth and the States in the 
same proportion as its debt bearg to the total loan debt of the State. The 
net profits are payable into a reserve fund to meet losses and to provide 
for the reduction of rates and charges. 


The revenue and expenditure by the port authority at Sydney during 
each of the last ten years are shown in the following statement, also 
the capital debt at the end of each year. 


Tasre 274,—-Port of Sydney, Revenue and Expenditure, 1931 to 1940. 


Expenditure. 
Year ended | Capital Administration! Interest 
36th June, Debt. Income. and and Exchange,| Total Ex- | Surplus. 
Maintenance Sinking ete. penditure. 
Iixpenses. Fund. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1931 [11,622,200] 840,077 269,831 | 635,571 | 25,806 | 931,207 |(-)91,130 
1932 11,611,905 | 832,186 244,581 | 595,698 | 149,281 | 989,560 | y157,374 
1988 11,596,315 | 880,012 213,985 | 569,201 | 107,917 | 891,103 |(-)11,091 
1934 111,585,907) 855,959 925,782 | 535,321 | 91,270 | 852,373 | 3,586 
1935 [11,518,020 | 968,147 272,030! 511,280 | 70,655 | 853,965 | 114,182 
1936 11,450,692 1,040,611 279,446 | 497,447 | 72,334 | $49,227 | 191,384 
1987 |11,452,929 |1,093,691 293,783 | 483,209 | 61,272 | $38,264 | 255,427 
1988 {11,325,087 |1,186,279 344,799 | 482,392 | 59,592 | 886,783 | 299,496 
1939 {11,276,399 |1, 155, 627 377,843 | 481,551 | 57,507 | 916,901 | 238,726 
1949 11,275,655 |1,203,227 356,999 | 435,261 | 59,766 | 902,029 | 301,198 


(-) Denotes deficiency. 


The total income during 1989-40 was £1,203,297. After the deduction 
of administration and maintenance expenses £356,999, interest and sink- 
ing fund charges £485,264, and exchange and loan management expenses 
£59,776, there was a surplus on the year’s transactions of £301,198. The 
ratio of administration and maintenance charges to Income was 30 per cent. 


The principal sources of revenue were wharfage and. transhipment rates, 
which amounted to £785,109, and rents from properties £273,112. The cor- 
responding amounts for 1938-89 were £778,501 and £280,378. 


Newcastle Harbour. 

Newcastle Harbour (Port Hunter) is the second port of New South Wales 
and the fourth port of Australia in regard to the volume of its shipping 
trade. The harbour lies in the course of the Hunter River, and its limits 
are not defined, but an area of about 990 acres is enclosed by about 8 miles 
of coastline, extending on the western side as far as Port Waratah, omitting 
Throsby Oreek, and on the eastern side to a point due east of the southern 
end of Moscheto Island. The area used by shipping is about 570 acres, 
excluding the entrance to the harbour and the inner basin, which together 
cover am area of 162 acres. ; ' ; 4 
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The harbour ig landlocked sufficiently to render it safe for vessels in all 
kinds of weather, and breakwaters have been erected to improve the entrance 
and to prevent the ingress of sand from the ocean beaches. Newcastle is 
primarily a coal-loading port, and the proximity of the coalfields has led 
to the establishment of important industries, including iron and steel works, 
in the district. Facilities are available for the shipment of wool, wheat and 
frozen meat, and a wharf is available for timber. A terminal elevator for 
the export of bulk wheat has been erected, and 500 feet of wharfage has 
been provided for wheat loading purposes. 


In 1989 wharfage accommodation was 21,597 feet including 9,198 feet 
for the shipment of coal, 5,553 feet for general cargo, 2,683 feet for Govern- 
ment purposes, 540 feet for the wheat terminal, 420 feet for bunker wharf 
extension, and 3,203 feet under lease. The general cargo wharves are 
connected with the main railway system, and the railway extends along the 
coal wharves. There are seven sets of mooring dolphins and jetties for 
vessels awaiting cargo. 


The shipping entered during 1938-39 included coastal 2,440 vessels, 
1,054,150 tons; interstate, 1,293 vessels, 2,085,994 tons; and overseas, 540 
vessels, 1,959,337 tons; total, 4,278 vessels, 5,099,481 tons. In 1937-88 the 
total was 5,882,450 tons. 


Newcastle Harbour is administered. by the Maritime Services Board and 
an advisory committee consisting of five members appointed by the Governor. 
The chairman of the committee is nominated by the Board and the other 
members are representative of interests concerned with the administration 
of the port. 

River Trarric. 

New South Wales has few inland waterways, and although there is some 
river traffic its extent is not recorded. The coastal rivers especially in the 
northern districts are navigable for some distance by sea-going vessels and 
trade is carried further inland by means of small steamers and launches. 


The use of the inland rivers for navigation depends mainly on seasonal 
conditions. Traffic on the Darling is intermittent. At certain times, in 
seasons when the rainfall is sufficient to maintain a fair volume of water, 
barges carry wool and other products a considerable distance. 


Under an agreement between the Governments of the Commonwealth, 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, a comprehensive scheme 
of control works was designed to provide for navigation by vessels drawing 
5 feet of water except in unusual drought. 


At 30th June, 1940, the works completed on the Murray River, were the 


" Hume Reservoir (capacity 14 million acre feet), Yarrawonga Weir, Lake 


Victoria Storage, thirteen locks and weirs, and barrages across the five 
channels at the mouth of the Murray in South Australia. These works 
permit permanent navigation from the mouth to 40 miles above Mildura, a 
distance of approximately 600 miles. On the Murrumbidgee River, weirs 
have been constructed at Redbank and Maude, and the scheme has been 
completed to the stage authorised by existing legislation. 


The expenditure for the construction of reservoirs, locks and other works 
at 380th June, 1940, amounted to £11,76C,373, of which New South Wales 
contributed £4,009,408. 
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Harsour FERRY SERVICES. 


In the ports of Sydney and Newcastle, ferry services have been established 

by private companies to transport passengers, ete. across the harbours. 

The services are conducted under license by the Maritime Services Board. 

At 30th June, 1940, 54 boats licensed to carry 86,967 passengers were in 

service, and 857 persons were employed. Approximately 28,260,000 

passengers were carried during the year 1939-40, one passenger and 90 

employees were injured in accidents, but there was no fatality. The total 
revenue amounted to £441,840, and the expenditure to £384,424, 


These ferries are distinct from those to which reference is made in the 
chapter entitled Roads and Bridges, which are maintained by the central 
i Government or by municipalities or shires for the transport of traffic 
across rivers where bridges have not been erected. 


| Rares oF FREIGHT. 


Freight charges represent an important factor in the cost of marketing 
in oversea countries the products of the industries of New South Wales. 
Generally the rates charged by British lines of steamships are determined 
by organisations of shipowners. 


An association of shipowners and shippers, known as the Australian 
Oversea Transport Association, was formed in June, 1929, with the object 
of organising on an economical basis the shipping services to and from 
Australia. A series of agreements has been arranged in regard to rates 
of freight and other conditions affecting the shipment of cargoes by vessels 
engaged regularly in the trade between Australia and Europe. 


i As a rule, freight on general cargoes is paid in sterling at the port of 
: destination. If freight was prepaid in Australia in 1930-81 and later 
years, shippers were required to add to the rates quoted an additional 
charge on account of exchange. On refrigerated cargoes, exchange was 
charged at concession rates, viz., 8 per cent. in 1930-31, 23 per cent. from 
duly to December, 1931, and 18 per cent. since Ist January, 1932. The rates 
a of exchange quoted by the Australian banks are shown in the Chapter 
“Private Finance” of this volume. 


The following statement shows the range of rates for the carriage of 
various commodities by steamer from Sydney to London in 1911 and later 
| years :— 


TaBue 275,—Rates of Freight, Sydney to London, 1911 to 1940. 


eo [+ - 12 —OoOwuWwr TOO SSSI Ul -L:L.-_L'] 
Article, 1911, | 1920-21, | 1930-31, | 1938-39. 1939-40, 

Butter... box 56 1b | 28. to 2s, 6d. 63, 4s, 4s, 4s,|| to 5s, 

a Copra on oo tor. 40s. 225s, to 120s. 61s, 3d. 61s. 3d, 61s, 3d. to 92s. 

4 Hides aoe one Tb.} 40s, es Bs. 6dt; 14d, to 1d, +d, 4d. dd to qd, 

; Leather ... . tor. 270s, to 244s, 137s. 9d, sth $4. 1878.9d. to 206s, 9d. 

Mutton—Frozen’ Ib.} $d. to. iid. 1$d. ra 1d.* to 155,d. 

2 Tallow ... tee tor}40s. to 423, 6d. | 180s, to 170s. 70s. 708" ba. 708,9d to1068. 3d. 

i Wheat... ave ton! 17s. 6d. to 30s. |120s.to 46s, 8d.| 828. 6d. e 208,/318.3d, to 389.9d.|313.3d. to 62s. 6d. 

: Wool--Greasy ... Ib.j Sd, to fad. 13d.f 14,4.t 1d.t 1d. to 14d. 

i MeasuredGoods—40 cub. ft.) 258, to 453. | 120s, to 105s, 633, 63s 633. to 94s, 6d. 

i Timber 100 sup. ft. 6s, 35s, to 223, 11s, 128,.6d. 40 18s, 9d.| 138, 9d. to 20s, 9d. 


i t Per ton. Plus 5% primage, less 1N% rebate, and an additional rebate of 1s, 9d. per bale 
: : in 1937-88 and 1938-89. * Less 74%. || Less 11%. 
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Prior to the war wool was carried direct to continental ports in Europe at 
the same rates as to London, but the rates were higher if it was taken to 
London and transhipped to the Continent. The rate for greasy and scoured 
wool from Sydney to Japan was 3d. per Ib. in the years 1937-38 to 1939-40, 


Port OHArGEs. 


The port charges payable in respect of shipping and ships’ cargoes in 
New South Wales are imposed by the Commonwealth Government in terms 
of the Lighthouses Act and the Federal Navigation Act, and by the State 
authorities under the Navigation Act of New South Wales, the Harbour 
and Tonnage Rates Act, and the Sydney Harbour Trust Act. Since 1st 
February, 1936, the State enactments have been administered by the 
Maritime Services Board. The various charges are shown in detail in the 
Statistical Register of New South Wales, published annually, and only a 
brief reference to the rates collected by each authority is made in this 
volume. 


The gross collections by the State during recent years are shown below 
in comparison with those during the years 1910-11 and 1920-21 :— 


Taste 276.—Port Charges (N.S.W.), 1911 to 1940. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Charges. 
1911. 1921, 1931. 1939. 1940, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Pilotage See tee | 438,856 | 74,733 58,221 | 74,606 | 63,876 
Harbour Removal F Fees he’s «| 7,806 10,647 3,786 3,678 3,818 
Harbour and Light Rates... ve} 41,331 | 49,551 46,015 | 50,381 | 51,681 
*Navigation Department Fees, ete, 9,266 | 10,839 1,170 | 6,146 5,871 
Harbour and Tonnage Rates a tOM 
ports) .. «| 6,792 | 72,865 | 116,690 | 237,378 | 233,460 
*Sydney Harbour Trust— 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates ...}228,379 | 475,230 | 499,736 | 811,681 | 841,823 
Rents of Wharves and Jetties.,.| 77,9380 | 188,473 192,649 | 166,215 | 165,174 
Rents of other premises | 46,178 71,666 102,851 | 114,165 | 107,938 
Miscellaneous... ar «| 22,273 | 61,629 44,841 | 63,566 | 88,292 
Total ... see -».| 483,301 |1,015,633 | 1,065,959 |1,527,816/1,561,933 


* Maritime Services Board from Ist Iebruary, 1936. 


The light dues collected in Australia by the Commonwealth Government 
during the year ended 80th June, 1940, amounted to £131,350, and receipts 
under the Federal Navigation Act to £12,579. 


Charges levied on Ships. 
The principal charges imposed under Federal legislation are light dues 
and fees for the survey of ships, the adjustment of compasses, etc. 


The Commonwealth light dues must be paid in respect of every ship 
entering a port in Australia. The rate, payable quarterly, is 6d. per ton 
(net), and payment at one port covers all Australian ports which the vessel 
may enter during the ensuing period of three months. Vessels calling at 
only one port in Australia en route to an oversea destination are charged at 
the rate of 5d. per ton (net). 


Sea-going vessels must be surveyed at least once in every twelve months. 
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The fees for a twelve-months’ certificate in respect of steamers and motor 
ships, range from £4 where the gross registered tonnage does not exceed 
100 tons to £13 10s. if the gross tonnage is between 2,100 and 2,400 tons. 
and a charge is made for each additional 800 tons at the rate of 30s. far 
passenger ships and £1 for cargo ships. The survey fees for dry docking: 
certificates range from £1 to £4, and double rates are charged for vessels: 
without certificates of survey. Additional charges are made for the survey 
of grain cargoes. The fees for the adjustment of a ship’s compasses range 
from £2 2s. to £7 7s. 


The certification of ships trading exclusively within the limits of the 
State of New South Wales is a function of the Maritime Services Board 
of New South Wales. The fees payable for surveys in respect of a twelve 
months’ certificate range from £2 to £8 where the tonnage does not exceed 
600 tons, with £2 for each additional 300 tons up to a maximum of £20. 


Pilotage rates are charged by the Maritime Services Board of New South 
Wales in respect of ships entering or clearing a port in the State 
where there is a pilotage establishment. Vessels engaged in the whaling: 
trade and vessels in the charge of a master possessing a pilotage certificate 
are exempt unless a pilot is actually employed. The rate ig 24d. per ton 
(net) on arrival and on departure; the maximum charge is £25 and the 
minimum is £3 at Sydney or Newcastle, and £1 10s. at other ports. Half 
rates are charged on ships in ballast or resorting to port for docking, repairs, 
stress of weather, etc., or for pleasure. 


The harbour and light rate imposed by the State Government is payable 
half-yearly at the rate of 4d. per ton (net). 


The rate for harbour removal varies from £1 to £4 10s. according to the 
size of the vessel; half rates are charged after the third removal. 


Tonnage rates are payable in respect of vessels of 240 tons and over while 
berthed at a wharf, the charge being jd. per ton (gross) for each period of 
six hours. Vessels under 240 tons are liable for berthing charges, the daily 
vate in Sydney Harbour ranges from 1s. to 10s. Berthing charges in other 
ports are calculated at the rate of 2s. 6d. for each period of six hours. 
Where wharves are leased to shipping companies in the port of Sydney the 
tonnage rates and berthing charges in respect of their vessels are not charged 
as they accrue, but are commuted in the rent. 


Am annual license fee of £5 is charged for moorings owned and used by 
shipping companies in Sydney Harbour; and from 2s. 6d. to 10s. for those 
used in connection with docking premises or for small vessels. In other 
ports vessels are allowed to occupy Government mooring buoys for a period 
of two clear days free of charge, thereafter buoyage rates ranging from 
£1 to £8 per day are imposed. 


Tugs, ferry boats, hulks, and launches plying for hire in Sydney Harbour 
must obtain a license, for which the charge is £1 per annum. For water 
boats supplying water to shipping in the port the annual license fee is £5; 
for lighters, 1s. per ton; and for watermen 5s. In other ports the annual 
license fees for ballast lighters and for watermen are £1 and 10s. respectively. 
The charge for water supplied to a vessel by the Maritime Services Board 
at unleased wharves in Sydney Harbour is 2s. per 1,000 gallons if the 
water is taken through hoses supplied by the Board; in other cases the rate 
Is 1s. 6d. 
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Harbour and Wharfage Rates. 

In addition to the foregoing charges levied on vessels and payable by 
their owners, harbour or wharfage rates payable by the owners of the goods 
are imposed on the cargoes landed or shipped in the ports, Goods tran- 
shipped are subject to transhipment rates and not to inward or outward 
wharfage or harbour rates. Passengers’ luggage is exempt. The schedules 
of rates. for Sydney and other ports are published annually in the Statistical 
Register of New South Wales. 


In Sydney Harbour, the inward rate is 4s. per ton assessed by weight or 
by measurement (40 cubic feet)—at the option of the Board; the outward 
rate is 1s 6d. and the transhipment rate is 6d. But there are numbers of 
special rates for important commodities and there is a deduction of 20 per 
cent. in the charges on goods shipped for conveyance beyond the Common- 
wealth, 


The outward rate for coal is 6d. per ton; wheat and flour 9d. per ton and 
wool 9d. per bale. 


In ports other than Sydney there is a schedule of inward rates for coast- 
wise and interstate goods, and a separate schedule for oversea goods. The 
inward general rate is 2s. per ton or 40 cubic feet for coastwise and inter- 
state goods arriving at these ports and 4s. for oversea goods, and the outward 
rate on coastwise, interstate, and oversea goods is 1s. per ton or 40 cubic 
feet, unless otherwise specified. The charges on goods shipped to a destina- 
tion beyond the Commonwealth are subject to a reduction of 20 per cent. 


Storage Charges. 


In order to avoid congestion on the wharves, storage and shed charges 
are imposed on goods placed on a wharf if not removed within a specified 
period, 


Goods left on an unleased wharf after final discharge of the vessel for 
a longer period than six days are charged at the rate per ton per day of 
4d. for the first week, 5d. for the second week, 6d. for the third week, and 
7d. thereafter. Goods left on an unleased wharf for more than two days after 
having been received for shipment are charged at the rate of 1d. per ton 
per day. These charges apply to the Port of Sydney only and are payable 
by the owner of the goods, 


At ports other than Sydney storage charges do not accrue on goods until 
forty-eight hours after the completion of the vessel’s discharge. The general 
charge per ton per day is 2d. for the first week; 8d. for the second week; 
4d. for the third week; and 6d. for the fourth and subsequent weeks. Af 
Neweastle the charge on wool is 1d. per ton per day; timber 1d. per toz 
per day for the first four days (after the free period), and thereafter 2d. 
per day; the charge on wheat is 3d. per ton per week. 


SHIPPING REGISTERS, 


Shipping in New South Wales is registered in accordance with the 
Merchant Shipping Act of the Imperial Parliament, under sections which 
apply to the United Kingdom and to all British dominions. ‘The Act pre- 
scribes that all British vessels engaged in trade must be registered, except 
those under 15 tons burthen emploved in the coasting trade of the part of 
4he British.Empire in which the owners reside. Ships not legally registered 
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are not entitled to recognition as British ships and are not permitted to 
proceed to sea, Although the registration of vessels under 15 tons is not 
compulsory, many small vessels are registered at the request of the owners, 
as registration facilitates the transaction of business for the purpose of sale 
or mortgage. The flag for merchant ships registered in Australia and for 
ships owned in Australia is the red ensign usually flown by British merchant 
vessels, defaced with a white seven-pointed star indicating the six federated 
States of Australia and the territories of the Commonwealth, and the five 
smaller white stars representing the' Southern Cross. 


In New South Wales shipping registers are kept at the ports of Sydney 
and Neweastle. The following statement shows particulars regarding the 
shipping on the registers, as at 80th June, 1939 :— 


Tasty 277.—Shipping on Register (N.S.W.), 1988-39. 


Steam. Motor. Sailing. Total. 


Tonnage Class. 
No. | Tonnage. No. |Tonnage.| No. |Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage, 


Under 50 tons ... val 185 3,805 | 296 | 3,568 184 | 2,045 | 665 9,418 
50 and under 500...) 137 | 22.202 9 | 1,365 61 | 9,176 | 207 | 32,743 
500 ,, », 1,000... 17 | 12,160 3] 1,674 3 | 2,537 23 | 16.371 
1,000 ,,  ,, 2,000... 8 | 12,050 2 | 2,996 3 | 3,727 13 | 18,773 
2,000 and over ... ave 5 | 12,780 2 | 6,068 as aoe 7 | 18,848 


Total ... «| 352 | 62,997 | 312 | 15,671 | 251 ]17,485 | 915 | 96,153 


Twenty-three vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 1,542 tons (net), were 
sold during 1988-89. Of these 22 with a net tonnage of 1,497 tons were sold 
to British subjects, and the transactions did not necessarily involve removal 
from the registers. 

SEAMEN, 


Matters relating to the employment of seamen are subject to control by 
the Commonwealth Government in terms of the Federal Navigation Act. 
Provision is made for the regulation of the methods of engagement and 
discharge, the form of agreement, rating, the ship’s complement, discipline, 
hygiene, and accommodation. Mercantile marine offices were established in 
March, 1922, to undertake functions performed hitherto by State shipping 
offices at Sydney, Newcastle and Port Icembla where engagements and dis- 
charges are registered. 


The following statement shows the number of transactions during the 
five years ended June, 1939. No licenses to ships were issued at Port Kembla, 


Taste 278.—Transactiong at Mercantile Marine Offices, 1935 to 1939. 


ver Engagements Registered, Discharges. Registered. Licenses to Ship, 
ende 

80th 

June.) Sydney. | cnsttc, | wembla. | S¥dney.| castie, | Kembla, | 8¥@Me¥- | cast. 
1935 | 16,404 | 2,669 40 16,562 2,582 88 281° 50 
1936 | 18,708 | 2,812 93 18,789 2,735 126 728 9) 
1937 | 18,939 | 3,365 126 19,184 3,298 157 352 5. 
1938 | 20,468 | 3,831 217 20,429 3,827 203 444 po" 
1939 | 20,856 | 3,728 285 21,231 3,699 280 450 63 
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The rates of wages, hours of labour, and conditions under which crews 
work on vessels engaged in the interstate and coastal trade of Australia are 
fixed by awards and agreements under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. In accordance with the practice of the industrial tribunals 
the rates are subject to periodical adjustment on account of changes in 
retail prices. 


The rates ruling at Ist November, 1940, were as follows. Victualling and 
accommodation are provided in addition to wages :— 


Taste 279.—Wages of Seamen, Coastal and Interstate Vessels, November, 


1940. 

Occupation. Rates of Wages per Month,* 
£3, 4d £a.d 
Masters... nie ig oe ae 30 2 8 to 9918 7 
Officers—Chief ... an as aise 24 5 1 =, 41 8 7 
Second ae ise ae 22 3 1 =, 38618 7 
Third ... sae ose ave 23 4 1, 3117 4 
Junior ser te soe 22 3 1 and 2314 9 
Engineers—Chief av ves tee 2516 7 to 75 3 7 
Second... or nes 24 5 1 , 4710 1 
Third ee ona ove 22 3 1 =, 38 I id 
Fourth... See ie 2213 7 , 3216 5 
Fifth oa owe van 22 3 J and 23 14 9 
Firemen ... vee Ra als PES 2015 3 , 21 4 1 
Trimmers side ses aes wae 18 29 , 19 0 1 
Able Seamen ... wie tae ats 18 29 , 19 0 1 
Ordinary Seamen tee eee oe: 1011 7 to 12 3 8 
Cooks... aoe eee dive aes 15 7 8 , 211 4 
Stewards is ai eats ay 1518 2 , 22 3 4 
Stewardesses... nas bits su 1015 9 ,, 12 1010 


* Includes War Risk Bonus. 


The monthly rates payable to officers and engineers vary according to the 
size of the vessels on which they are engaged. 


Except where provided specifically in the awards and agreements, the 
ordinary hours of work for seamen are eight per daly, and overtime must be 
paid for time worked in excess of eight hours. Manning conditions are 
regulated by committees representing the shipowners and the unions with 
an independent chairman. 


Compensation to seamen is provided by « federal law, the Seamen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1911-1938, which applies to ships trading with Australia, 
or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in trade and 
commerce with other countries or among the States. 


Seamen employed on New South Wales ships, i.e., ships registered in 
New South Wales, or owned or chartered by the Government or by a person 
or body corporate whose place of business is in the State, may claim com- 
pensation under the Workers’ Compensation Act of New South Wales, if 
they agree not to proceed under the federal law, provided such ships are 
engaged solely in the intra-state trade of New South Wales. 


Provision has been made in terms of a Commonwealth Act passed in 
August, 1940, for the payment of war pensions in respect of Australian 
seamen, who in the course of their employment, sustain war injury, which 
results in death or incapacity, also for allowances in respect of those who 
are captured or detained by the enemy. Benefits are provided for depen- 
dants, and compensation may be granted to seamen whose effects are lost 
or damaged by enemy action. 
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SAFety oF Lire at Sea. 


The navigation laws contain stringent provisions designed to prevent 
uuseaworthy ships from proceeding to sea, and to ensure that all vessels are 
manned by competent crews, that life-saving appliances are carried, and 
that special arrangements are made to safeguard dangerous cargoes. Regu- 
lations have been framed for the prevention of collisions, also rules 
regarding the lights and signals to be used. 


Pilotage is a State service under the provisions of the Navigation Act of 
New South Wales. A pilot must be engaged for every vessel entering or 
leaving a port of New South Wales at which there is a pilotage establish- 
ment unless the master holds a certificate of exemption. Such certificates 
may be granted to British subjects only, for use in respect of British ships 
registered in Australia or New Zealand and employed in trade between 
ports in Australasia and the South Sea Islands or engaged in whaling. 
The pilotage rates are shown on page 326. 


Wrecks and shipping casualties which occur to British merchant shipping 
on or near the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry. The following statement shows the wrecks reported in each 
year from 1931 to 1989. No wrecks were reported in 1935-36. The figures 
relate to vessels with crews who were domiciled in New South Wales :— 


Tanie 280.—Shipwrecks, 1931 to 1939, 


4 British Vessels. 
sae Tonnage getters Lives Lost, 
30th June. Steam. | Motor. | Sailing.| Total. (net). gers. 

193] 2 1 vie 3 2,722 258 

1932 2 ond 1 3 1,265 42 

19383 4 1 oe 5 589 9 1 
1984 8 one 1 9 1,283 75 17 
1935 1 aes 1 18 43 3 
1937 3 1 4 1,084 41 8 
1938 3 5 8 218 112 23 
1939 1 vai 1 97 ll 


Lifeboat stations are maintained at Sydney and at Newcastle, and 
motor lifeboats and life-saving. appliances are kept at certain places along 
the coast. The pilot vessels are fitted for rescue work, and steam tugs are 
subsidised for assisting vessels in distress. 


The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales 
affords relief to distressed seamen and their dependants and to the crews 
and necessitous passengers of vessels wrecked in New South Wales waters. 
It is maintained by public subscription, without subsidy from the State. The 
value of relief given during 1989-40 amounted to £880, 
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AVIATION. 


Civil aviation in Australia is subject to the Commonwealth Air Naviga- 
tion Act, 1920-1936, which authorises the Governor-General to make regu- 
lations for giving effect to the Convention for the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation (signed in Paris on 18th October, 1919), and of providing for 
the control of air navigation (a) in relation to trade and commerce with 
other countries and among the States, and (b) within any territory of the 
Commonwealth. The Air Navigation Act passed by the Parliament of New 
South Wales in 1988 provides for the application of the Commonwealth 
Air Navigation regulations to aircraft and air navigation within the State. 
This law was enacted in conformity with legislation of the other Australian 
States so that a uniform system of regulations may prevail throughout the 
Commonwealth. ; 


The Commonwealth Government has surveyed routes and established 
landing grounds in various parts of Australia, and affords assistance to 
certain aero clubs for the encouragement of civil aviation. Air communi- 
cation is maintained by regular services carrying passengers, mails and 
freight between towns in Australia and between Australia and other 
countries. Most of these services receive subsidy from the Commonwealth. 

The postage rate for letters by air mail within the Commonwealth and 
from Australia to New Zealand is 5d. per half ounce; from Australia to 
Great Britain, 1s. 6d. per half ounce, and from Great Britain to Australia, 
1s. 8d. per half ounce. 


Particulars relating to aircraft in each of the last five years are shown 
below. The figures refer to aircraft registered in New South Wales and 
owing to interstate flying do not cover all the aviation which has taken 
place within the State. 


TABLE 281.—Aviation in New South Wales, 1986 to 1940. 


Year ended 30th Jane. 


Particulars, 
1936. 1937. 1038. 1039. 1940,. 
Companies or persons owning aircraft (a) 54 44 53 53 50 
Aircraft (a}— es waa a 8] 68 96; 101 100 
Licensed Pilots (a)—— 
Private ens wes sie eee 217 236 303 342 c 
Commercial .., . ie nie val 79 101 116 c 
Flights—Number ig bee ...| 23,239) 25,596] 44,993] 45,693) 63,648 
Hours... ..| 20,141} 24,619} 31,113] 35,077| 44,151 
Mileage ( approximate). ..-{1,935,346)2,650,630/3,358,269/3,746,444/4,585,270 
Passengers carried .. : a8 «.{ 22,691; 24,699; 41,172; 41,411; 41,310 
Accidents—Persons killed ie aie 8 10 1 5 6 
Persons injured vse oo 4 2 2 8) weeeee 
Goods— Weight carried ... ies lb.| 137,103! 234,879) 268,228) 319,247; 399,748 
Mails—Weight carried ...  ...._Tb.{(b)12,624/(b)22,712 (b)33,4791(b)45,566|(b)49,893 - 
(a) At 30th June. (b) Exclusive of particulars of mails carried on interstate services but 


destined for overseas. (c) Not available, 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The postal, telegraph, and telephone services of New South Wales have 
been controlled by the Commonwealth Government since 1st March, 1901. 
The services are administered by a Minister of the Crown, with a permanent 
salaried officer in charge of the central executive office, and a deputy in each 
State. 


Wireless services are operated under license issued by the Postmaster 
General and the Postal Department is reponsible for the technical services 
relating to the broadcasting system. 


The Department keeps pace with the advance of science and invention 
in the provision of facilitites for communication throughout Australia 
and with other parts of the world. ‘Research laboratories are maintained 
for the investigation of the many technical difficulties which have arisen 
with the extension of the telephone system, the introduction of wireless 
telegraphy and the aerial transportation of mails and other problems relating 
to its activities. Publicity is undertaken to make widely known to the public 
the services available for communication with other parts of Australia and 
with oversea countries. 


The rates and charges for the postal and other services are uniform in all 
the States of the Commonwealth. 


Postan Services, 

Post offices have been established throughout New South Wales, even in 
localities where there are few residents. The scope and nature of the 
service provided depends upon the local conditions. Including receiving 
offices, there were 2,521 post offices in the State at 80th June, 1939. Of these 
418 were official, 15 semi-official, and 2,088 non-official. The transport of 
mails in outlying districts has been expedited considerably in recent years 
by an extended use of motor vehicles and aerial services. The number of 
inland mail services in operation in New South Wales in 1938-89 was 2,125. 
The cost of road services amounted to £233,622, and of railway services to 
£160,198, 


Ocean mail services are conducted in accordance with arrangements made 
between the Commonwealth Government and the steamship owners. Some 
of the services between Australia and the Pacific Islands are subsidised by 
the Commonwealth, and the Orient Steamship Company receives £110,000 
per annum for a four-weekly service with Europe. Mails are conveyed along 
other routes at poundage rates. 
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The following table shows particulars of articles posted in New South 
Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth and of articles despatched 
to and received from places beyond the Commonwealth for each year since 
1984-85.. Particulars of postal matter received from other Australian 
States are not available. 


TABLE 282.—Letters, etc., Posted and Received in New South Wales.* 
1935 to 1939. 


Year ended 80th June, 
Particulars, 


1936, 1936, 1937, | 1938, 1939, 


Thousands omitted. 
Letters, Post Cards, Letter Cards and 


Packets— 
Posted for delivery within the 
Commonwealth .,, .| 295,175 | 305,912 | 321,900 | 334,010 | 333,132 


Despatched to and received from, 
places beyond the Commonwealth | 22,318 | 20,827 | 22,526 | 24,349 ; 27,159 


Total see oa ...1 317,493 | 326,739 |344,426 | 358,359 | 360,291 


Registered Articles (except Parcels)— 
Posted for delivery within the 


Commonwealth ,,, ss «| 2,485 | 2,567 | 2,786] 2,895] 2,795 
Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth 321 342 388 582 452 
Total sia te | 2,806 2,909 3,124 3,477 3,247 
Newspapers— 
Posted for delivery within the 
Commonwealth  .., .| 60,303 | 62,564 | 65,833 | 68,310 | 68,130 


Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth | 10,315 9,114 9,937 | 10,721 | 12,195 


Total idle Ses ..-| 70,618 | 71,678 | 75,770 | 79,081 | 80,325 


Parcels (including those Registered)— 
Posted for delivery within the 
Commonwealth .., oT | 38,433 | 3,601 | 3,765 | 3,848 | 3,810 
Despatched to and received from 
places beyond the Commonwealth 212 226 234 256 270 


Total wean 8845 ia 3,999 ai 4,080 


* Includes Australian Capital Territory, 


The Dead Letter Office in New South Wales handled 661,277 letters and 
postcards and 255,928 packets and circularg during 1938-89. Of these 
741,824 were returned direct to the writers or delivered, 120,976 were des- 
troyed, and 54,400 were returned as unclaimed to other countries. Money 
and valuables amounting to £32,761 were contained in postal articles sent to 
the Dead Letter Office. : 
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A system of cash on delivery post—chiefly for the convenience of people 
who reside at a distance from trading centres—is in operation in the 
Commonwealth, Norfolk and Lord Howe Islands, Papua, Territory of New 
Guinea, Nauru and Fiji. On delivery of an article, the Post Office collects 
from the addressee a sum of money specified by the sender and transmits 
it to him. During the year ended 80th June, 1939, the number of such 
articles posted in New South Wales was 832,419. The value collected was 
£405,844, and the revenue, that is, postage and commission, £45,097. 


The postage rate for letters to places within the British Empire is 
2d. per oz. Rates by air mail are shown on page 381. 


TELEGRAPHS AND CABLES, 

The telegraph system embraces the whole Commonwealth. It has been 
extended steadily since January, 1858, when the system was opened to the 
public in New South Wales, and modern equipment has been installed in 
the chief centres to expedite the transmission of messages. 


In June, 1940, uniform rates were introduced for the transmission of 
telegrams within the Commonwealth irrespective of State boundaries. The 
charge for the transmission of an ordinary telegram of fourteen words is 9d. 
between offices 15 miles apart and 1s. between offices more than 15 miles 
apart. An additional charge of 1d. is made for each word in excess of four- 
teen. Double rates are charged for urgent telegrams. 


Cable communication with Europe and other countries is supplied by 
various routes leaving Australia at four different points, Sydney, Cottesloe 
(Fremantle), Southport (Queensland), and Darwin. 


The oldest, dating from 1871, is from Darwin via Java and Singapore. 
Two routes are available from Cottesloe (Fremantle)—one to London via 
Durban (South Africa) and the other to London and the East via Singa- 
pore. 


From Sydney two routes are available, using the cables laid by the Pacific 
Cable Board to New Zealand and Canada. The first is via Southport 
(Queensland) and Norfolk Island to Suva, and the second via Auckland 
(New Zealand) to Suva. From Suva there is a duplicate route via Fan- 
ning Island and Canada to London or American countries. 


The Pacific Cable 'Board’s system was purchased by Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, from the Governments (British, Canadian, etc.) who owned it 
when the Empire merger of cable and wireless communications was ar: 
ranged in 1929. 


Cables have been laid also between the Australian mainland and Tas- 
mania. 


The Eastern Extension Australasia and China Telegraph Company 
Limited, in association with Cable and Wireless Limited (London), controls 
all cables from Australia, except the cable linking Tasmania with the 
mainland. 


For a cable message to any part of the British Empire the ordinary 
vate is 1s. 3d. per word, and five-letter code messages are charged two- 
thirds of the ordinary rate. Deferred cablegrams written in plain lan- 
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guage and subject to a delay not exceeding twenty-four hours may be ex- 
changed at half the ordinary rates with Great Britain, and with most 
other British and foreign countries. Daily letter telegrams with normal 
delivery on the morning of the second day after the day of acceptance 
may be exchanged with a number of countries at one-third of the ordinary 
rates and a minimum charge for twenty-five words. A new service was 
introduced in May, 1939 for the transmission of social messages within the 
Empire at the rate of 5s. for 12 words and 5d, for each additional word. 
Press telegrams are handled by telegraph or cable at cheap rates under 
special conditions. Cables to or from members of the Australian Military 
Forces serving abroad are charged at the rate of 5d. per word, with a 
minimum charge of 9s. 6d. 


The following table shows the number of telegrams despatched in New 
South Wales for delivery within the Commonwealth, including messages 
to Tasmania and the number of telegrams despatched to and received 
from countries outside Australia, in various years since 1901. The total 
number of telegrams handled in New South Wales cannot be stated, as full 
particulars are not available regarding messages received from other States. 
Telegrams in transit through the State are not included. 


TABLE 283.—New South Wales, Telegrams, 1901 to 1939. 


m: International Telegrams. 
Ri Telegraph dcceoneneen Revenue 
80th June.| Stations.| delivery in Received. 
Australia, Despatched. Received. 
£ 
*1901 978 | 2,669,724 59,360 72,735 186,135 
*1911 1,406 | 4,314,252 | 129,809 123,910 253,398 
1921 2,252 5,906,243 249,705 263,482 489,805 
1929 3,069 | 5,972,606 415,813 388,093 526,508 
1931 3,055 | 4,609,851 326,857 282,258 $84,452 
1932 8,072 4,362,975 301,117 287,696 354,296 
1935 3,025 5,088,853 332,859 324,575 409,137 
1936 3,042 5,473,040 343,896 335,051 433,810 
1937 3,059 5,843,656 370,741 371,467 462,742 
1938 3,056 6,260,793 373,575 380,210 481,922 
1939 3,061 6,242,494 375,198 391,250 471,710 
*Calendar Year. 


The revenue from the telegraph business reached its peak in 1928-29 and 
then declined steadily until 1932-33. In 1987-38 it was greater than in 
any year since 1928-29, 


Wine.ess TELEGRAPHY, 

A chain of Stations for wireless telegraphy has been erected around Aus- 
tralia. The commercial stations are managed under an agreement with the 
Federal Government by the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Limited, 
in which the Commonwealth has a controlling interest. Services under 
the beam system were opened between Australia and Great Britain on 8th: 
April, 1927, and between Australia and Canada on 16th June, 1928. 


The rates for messages exchanged with any part of the Empire are 
1s, 3d. per word for ordinary messages, with cheaper rates for those in code 
language and deferred messages. 
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Paid messages sent by beam wireless from New South Wales (including 
the Australian Capital Territory) during 1988-89 numbered 148,538, equiva- 
lent to 3,216,674 words; and 189,482, equivalent to 4,430,537 words, were 
received. There is a preponderence of press messages in the inward trafiic, 


Coastal radio traffic during 1939-40 was 57,828 paid messages, 1,403,336 
words; 10,006 service messages, 181,880 words; and 10,980 weather mes- 
ages, 192,235 words. 


The Overseas Radio Telephone Service was established between Australia 
and Great Britain in April, 1930, and communication by this means may 
be made with the principal countries of the world. 


A Beam Wireless Picturegram service was established between Australia 
and Great Britain and North America on ist October, 1934. Wireless 
beacons for the use of aircraft have been installed at some aerodromes. 


Wireless [acenses and Broadcasting. 


Private installations for wireless communication and fox broadcasting are 
cperated under license, but are not permitted to engage in commercial 
traffic unless authorised to do so. A national broadcasting service was 
iraugurated in July, 1929, and two private stations in New South Wales 
were transferred to the control of the Commonwealth Government, 


At 30th June, 1940, there were 6 national broadcasting stations in New 
South Wales, viz., two in the metropolitan area and one each at Corowa, 
Newcastle, Grafton and Orange. Ticensed broadcasting stations at this 
date numbered 35, of which 6 were in the metropolitan area. There are also 
a national and da licensed station in the Australian Capital Territory. 


Particulars of wireless licenses in force and the number of national broad- 
casting stations in New South Wales (excluding the Australian Capital 
Territory) are shown below :— 


TaBLe 284.— Wireless. Licenses, 1929 to 1940. 


In force at 30th June— 
Lleonses. 1 
1929, 1934, 1937. | 1938, | 1939, | 1940, 

Station— 

Coast saat, GELS BES 1 2 2 2 2 1 

Ship... 0... ee eee ll 16 92 89 93 82 

Dandi. Sa. ive See 6 8 8 8 14 19 

Broadcasting ... ... 9 16 25 32 35 35 

National * bye Se eve 4 6 6 6 6 
Broadcast listeners... ...) 100,798 | 225,897 | 356,859 | 402,315 | 431,159 | 456,012 
Uxperimental ... ... 214 454 676 724 774 101 
Portable ... 0. 0. ae 6 9 13 15 ll 13 
Aircraft wee Maree. vee be errr 5 10 14 9 
Special o.oo. oe 20 26 34 39 74. 72 


* National broadcasting stations are not licensed. 


The number of broadcast listeners’ licenses increased from 100,798 in 
1929 to 456,012 in 1940. The issue of experimental licenses has been dis- 
continued since the outbreak of war in 1939. 


The licenses in the Australian Capital Territory at 30th June, 1940, 
ineluded one land, one broadcasting, 2,143 broadcast listeners’ and 2 portable 
licenses. 
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The revenue collected in New South Wales in respect of broadcast 
listeners’ licenses in 1939-40 amounted to £480,078, of which £205,649 
accrued to the Post Office. The collections during 1938-39 were £458,766, 
of which the Postmaster-General’s Department received £194,380. 


TELEPHONES. 

The telephone system was established in Sydney in 1880, and the system 
has been installed throughout country districts. Trunk lines serve prac- 
tically all settled areas in Australia. The line between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne was brought into use in 1907, and between Sydney and Brisbane in 
1923. The services were extended to Northern Queensland and to Western 
Australia during the years 1930 and 1931. The “carrier wave” system of 
operating long-distance telephone traffic is used so that a number of con- 
versations may be conducted simultaneously over one pair of wires. 


The following table shows the growth of the telephone service in New 
South Wales since 1901:— 


TABLE 285.—-Telephones, 1901 to 1939. 


‘ hone 

Year ended Beanie ee of Public Telep 

poMirane, mee | Connected, | Telephones. | eShneoted: 
"1901 T48 9,964 72 13,778 
*1911 +268 34,551 722 43,082 
1921 7921 74,490 1,693 96,710 
1929 1,890 146,492 2,779 193,718 
1931 1,946 141,445 2,944 188,345 
1932 1,942 135,179 2,986 181,326 
1935 J,951 150,257 3,459 202,263 
1936 1,967 160,823 3,561 215,803 
1937 1,985 170,724 3,758 429,727 
1988 2,004 181,458 3,941 244,590 
1989 2,010 189,915 4,223 257,246 


* Calendar year. f Offices with only one line connected are not included, 


At 80th June, 1939, there were in New South Wales 2,010 telephone 
exchanges with which 189,915 lines were connected. The instruments in 
use numbered 257,246, including 250,511 subscribers’ instruments, 4,228 
public telephones, and 2,512 connected with other exchange services. The 
revenue derived from the telephone services during the year amounted to 
£3,3'70,515, 


The annual ground rent for an exclusive telephone service ranges from 
£3 in respect of exchanges where the number of subscribers’ lines does not 
exceed 800, to £4 10s. for a residence service and £5 10s. for a business 
service where there are over 10,000 lines. For each effective outward call 
where the number of lines connected with the exchange does not exceed 300, 
a charge of 1d. per call is made; at other exchanges the charge is 14d. 
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FINANCIAL Resuurs or Posrat SERVICES, 


Particulars regarding the financial results of operations in the various 
branches of the Postmaster-General’s Department in New South Wales 
during the year ended 30th June, 1939, are as follows:— 


TaBLEe 286.—Postmaster-General’s Department, Revenue and [xpendi- 
ture in New South Wales, 1938-39. 


Branch, 


Postal ... 
Telegraph 
Telephone 
Wireless 


Total, All Branches 


raerest 
Worki Vasc Net 
Earnings. asnenses: Surplus. sigshange Profit, 
Charges. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
.| 8,052,646 | 2,115,439 937,207 | 58,170 879,037 
weal 642,904 495,905 46,999 | 43,302 3,697 
.| 3,370,515 | 2,118,939 | 1,251,576 | 566,399 685,177 
202,344 141,627 60,717 6,694 54,023 
ve! 7,168,409 | 4,871,910 | 2,296,499 | 674,565 1,621,934. 


The total surplus for the year amounted to £1,621,934, a decrease. of 
£12,758 upon that for 1987-38. 
net profit at £879,087. 


The postal branch showed the greatest 


A comparative statement of finances for the five years ended 1938-39 is 


shown below:— 


TasiE 287,—Postmaster-General’s Department Revenue and Expendi- 
ture in New South Wales, 1985 to 1939. 


, Interest on 
ee enced Tarnings. ieee Surplus. Oe cena: Net Profit. 
Charges. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1985 5,575,538 3,728,092 1,847,446 774,283 1,073,163 
1936 5,959,954 3,936,424 2,023,530 687,196 1,336,334 
1937 6,405,949 4,206,956 2,198,993 698,521 1,600,472 
1938 6,905,419 | 4,573,147 | 2,339,972 697,580 | 1,634,692 
1939 7,168,409 4,871,910 2,296,499 674,565 1,621,934 


The net profit in 1928-29 was £92,670, and it exceeded £1,600,000 in 
1987-88 and 1938-89. 


Postan DEPARTMENT JEMPLOYEES. 


At 80th June, 1939, there were 18,932 persons employed by the Postal 
Department in New South Wales. 
ployees, 2,103 non-official postmasters, 579 telephone office keepers, 2,651 
mail contractors (including drivers), and 8,890 others. 


Of these, 9,709 were permanent em- 
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LAND TRANSPORT. 


The initial problem of establishing an efficient system of transport in 
New South Wales was rendored difficult by several causes, viz., the exist- 
ence of a belt of rugged highlands comparatively near the coast readily 
passable at only a few points; the consequent difficulty in connecting the 
coast with the interior; the absence of navigable rivers and waterways; 
and the scattered nature of tho settlement. 


The rugged approaches to the Great Dividing Range defied the efforts of 
explorers until 1813, when an expedition succeeded in crossing the moun- 
tains, and the first road over the range was opened in 1815. Shortly after- 
wards a way was discovered across the mountains in the vicinity of Lake 
George, near the spot where Goulburn now stands. These routes remained 
the easiest lines of communication with the interior to the west and south, 
and when railways were built they followed the roads. The Great Northern 
Railway traverses the mountains by way of a gap at Murrurundi. 


The early policy of the government made Sydney the centre of the whole 
settlement commercially as well as politically. With the advantageous 
situation on an unrivalled natural harbour, it became from the earliest 
times the point from which the roads radiated, and to which trade and 
commerce were drawn, despite the facts that the neighbourhood was not 
well adapted for agriculture and that access to the fertile interior was 
impeded by difficult mountains. In point of situation Port Stephens and 
Jervis Bay, excellent natural harbours situated respectively 85 miles 
north and 82 miles south of Sydney, are both qualified to constitute com- 
mercial outlets for the interior, especially Port Stephens, which is the 
most central port of the State and has the advantage of large coal supplies 
in close proximity. There is not a good harbour north of Port Stephens; 
and Twofold Bay, on the far South Coast, is probably too difficult of access 
from the interior to develop into an oversea shipping port, 


The interior of New South Wales is connected with the sea by rail at 
Sydney, Newcastle, and Port Kembla. The North Coast railway which 
runs parallel with the coast line, touches the seaboard at Coffs Harbour. 
One of its branches runs to Byron Bay near the northern extremity, then 
turns north to run parallel with the coast to Murwillumbah. Another 
branch traverses the coastal strip to Dorrigo on the western side of the line, 
but does not yet extend across the Dividing Range. Parts of the southern 
Riverina are served by border railways which form part of the Victorian 
Government system giving access to ports on the southern coast of Australia. 


The favourable climatic conditions and vast spaces of New South Wales 
are conducive to the development of aviation. Air services within the 
State and with other Australian States and oversea countries form an 
integral part of the transport system. 


! 
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Land Transport Services, 


Stute ownership of land transport services in New South Wales em- 
braces practically all the railways and tramways, and an increasing share 
of the motor omnibus services in Sydney and Newcastle. The land trans- 
port services conducted by private enterprise are subject to a measure of 
State supervision. 


A series of important changes were made between 1930 and 1932 in 
the administration of these services. Previously the railways and tramways 
were controlled by the same statutory body, which consisted of three 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor; the other land transport services 
were subject to a measure of supervision by the police and local authorities, 
and matters relating to the maintenance and construction of main roads 
were administered by the Main Roads Board. 


The new arrangements, which are described in the 1988-39 issue of the 
Year Book at page 360 were designed for the improvement and co-ordination 
of the services and the elimination of wasteful duplication. A Commis- 
sioner for Road Transport was appointed in 1930, transport trusts were 
constituted to supervise the services in the metropolitan and Newcastle 
districts, and the tramways were removed from the control of the Railway 
Commissioners and vested in the transport trusts. 


In 19382 a Department of Transport was created under a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, the offices of the Railway Commissioners, the Trans- 
port Trusts, the Commissioner of Road Transport, the Tramways Manage- 
ment Board, the Main Roads Board, and the State Transport (Co-ordina- 
tion) Board were abolished, and their functions were transferred to a Board 
of Transport Commissioners comprised by a Chief Commissioner, seven 
other Transport Commissioners to supervise the various branches of the 
Department, and the Commissioner of Police. 


After a short period the Board of Transport Commissioners was abolished, 
the Ministry of Transport was divided into three departments, each under 
the control of a Commissioner, viz., (1) railways, (2) road transport and 
tramways, (3) main roads, and authority was given for the appointmert 
of an assistant commissioner in each department, 
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Lerner oF Roaps. 
The total length of the:roads in the State was estimated at 126,058 miles 
in 1989. The nature of the roads and their distribution in municipalities 
and shires are shown in the following table:— 


Taste 288.—Length of Roads, 1939. 


Municipalities. 
Nature of Road, Street Shires. Western |. Total 
or Lane. Metropolitan. | Newcastle. Other, Division. NSW. 
miles. miles, tniles. miles. miles. miles, 
Cement Concrete ne 205 19 23 85 ‘iat 332 
; Asphaltic Concrete ... 210 14 4 20 ae 248 
“Wood-paved .., sas 32 aie as sos kia 32 
Tar or Bituminous } 
Macadam ... of 1,398 77 735 1,069 3 3,282 
Surfaced Waterbound 
Macadam ... ake 248 15 467 1,856 | 5 2,591 
Waterbound Macadam 320 34 360 2,963 7 3,684 
Gravel or Crushed Rock’ 417 113 1,852 24,121 534 27,037 
Formed only ... as 241 26 1,151 21,864 1,809 25,091 
Cleared only ... ase 56 22 1,035 24,665 1,558 27,336 
Natural Surface aes 210 5 746 31,614 3,850 36,425 
Total ... iis 3,337 325 6,373 | 108,257 7,766 126,058 | 


The density of roads varies greatly in the different divisions, Within 
the populous Sydney and Newcastle districts there are, on the average, 
approximately 18 miles of road to every square mile. In the other munici- 
palities, which include the larger country towns outside Sydney and 
Neweastle, the average is 3.4 miles, of which 2.5 miles are formed roads 
(iie., excluding cleared only and natural surface). In the shires, which 
consist for the most part of agricultural and pastoral lands, the averages 
per square mile are much lower; viz., all roads 0.6 miles and formed roads 
0.29 miles. There has been little road development in the unincorporated 
Western Division, as this vast area of about 125,000 square miles is devoted 
almost exclusively to sheep-raising on large holdings. 


Particulars of the principal roads are published in the 1938-89 issue of the 
Year Book at page 862. 


SupErvIsion of Roaps. 


Prior to the enactment of legislation providing for the incorporation of 
shires, the State was divided into road districts, each under the supervision 
of an officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for Roads. These 
officers had under their care the greater part of the roads and bridges of the 
State outside the municipalities, and the municipal councils were generally 
responsible for roads and bridges within the incorporated areas. Road 
trusts formed under various Acts had the supervision of the expenditure 
ef certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly of minor 
importance as well as some important roads in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis. 
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When the local government system was extended over the whole of the 
eastern and central divisions of the State by the Local Government Act of 
1906 the councils of the municipalities and shires took over the admini- 
stration of the roads, bridges, etc., under the control of the Roads Depart- 
ment, with the exception of those in the unincorporated areas of the 
Western Division, and certain bridges and ferries proclaimed as “national 
works.” The Act provided for the payment of endowment to municipalities 
and shires, and the Minister was empowered to withhold payment from 
a council if his requirements in respect of main roads were not satisfied. 


Later the amount of general endowment was reduced and a separate vote 
was paid to councils for the upkeep of the main roads, This arrangement 
was continued until the rapid development of motor transport led to a 
change and the Main Roads Act was passed in 1924 to place the main roads 
under the supervision of a statutory body. 


Main Roaps ADMINISTRATION. 


The Main Roads Act, 1924, was brought into operation by proclamation 
as from 1st January, 1925. The first Main Roads Board was appointed in 
the following month and commenced operations on 12th March, 1925. 
The Board functioned for a period of seven years, then its work wag trans- 
ferred to the control of a Board of Transport Commissioners to be adminis- 
tered in co-ordination with the railways and tramways and other transport 
services. Subsequently the mains roads administration was reorganised as a 
separate department in the Ministry of Transport under the control of a 
commissioner who, with an assistant commissioner, is appointed for a 
term of seven years (see page 340). , 


The Main Roads Department exercises control over all Governmental 
activities in connection with road works. These activities embrace works 
on main and developmental roads throughout the State, all roads in the 
unincorporated portion of the Western Division and proclaimed national 
works, principally bridges and ferries, which were constructed from Govern- 
ment funds. 


The Department co-operates with the municipal and shire councils in the 
work of constructing and maintaining a well-organised system of main 
highways, with the primary object of developing the Jands in the State, 
feeding the railways with traffic, giving the primary producers access to: 
markets, and providing facilities for modern motor traffic. 


Public roads except those within the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed 
as main roads upon the recommendation of the Commissioner. The most 
important classes of main roads are (1) the State highways which form 
the principal avenues of road communication between the coast and the 
interior or throughout the State and connect with similar avenues in other 
States; (2) trunk roads which are the secondary avenues, forming with the ' 
State highways the framework of a general system of inter-communication 
throughout the State; (3) ordinary main roads which are those not classified ° 
as highways or trunk roads, Any road, not being a main road, may be pro-: 
claimed as a developmental road if it will help to develop a district, and in 
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1936 provision was made for the declaration of developmental works, 4.e., 
works carried out on portion of a road. The whole or. part of the cost of 
onstruction of developmental roads and works. may be provided from a 
fund formed in the Main Roads Department for the purpose. 


A classification of the proclaimed main-roads in the State at ‘30th June, 
1940, ig shown below :— 


TaBLH 289.—Length of Proclaimed Main Roads. 


County 
Class of Road. of * Country. Total. 
Cumberland. 

Miles. Miles. Miles. 
State Highways ove one eos ae one 209 4,969 5,178 
Trunk Roads ane wie +e nes Wes ioe 2,371 2,371 
Ordinary Main Roads 9% tee eee “i 577 8,881 9,458 
Total _ wae was 786 16,221 17,007 


There were, in addition, 2,578 miles of developmental roads and 94 
miles of secondary roads; one mile of the former and all the latter roads 
are within the county of Cumberland. 


The terms of the Main Roads Act require that the moneys of the Main 
Roads Department be kept in separate funds: (1) the Oounty of Cumber- 
jJand Main Roads: Fund for metropolitan main ‘roads, i.e., those in the 
county of Cumberland which, for the purposes of the Act,:is deemed to 
include the municipalities of Katoomba and Blackheath, and the shire of 
the Blue Mountains, also small sections of the Bulli, Colo, and Blaxland 
shires added in 1929; (2) the Country Main Roads Fund; (8) the Develop- 
mental Roads Fund. Another fund—the Federal Aid Roads Fund—was 
kept for moneys to be applied to road: worksin terms:of an agreement 
‘between the States and the Commonwealth, :as described later; it was 
closed at 80th June, 1934. 


The income of the two Main Roads funds is.derived chiefly from (a) 
the proceeds of taxes on motor vehicles; (b) grants from the Federal 
Government; (¢) contributions by municipal and shire councils; (d) loan 
moneys appropriated for the main roads. 


In the initial stages of the Department’s activities substantial grants 
were paid to the various funds fromthe State revenues, and in 1930-31 
‘payments were made from unemployment relief funds. 


The resources of the Developmental Roads Fund have been derived 
mainly from loan appropriations of the State Government. Substantial 
grants were received from the proceeds of Commonwealth petrol tax and 
State revenues prior to 1980-31, and large amounts were transferred from 
the Country Main Roads Fund in the years 1933-34 to 1935-86. 


*61935—C 
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The proceeds of the motor tax with the exception of a small proportion 
paid into the Public Vehicles Fund (see page 389) are distributed amongst 
the Roads funds. The Developmental Roads Fund receives, as from 1st 
December, 1989, one-ninth of the total proceeds (that is, the additional 
yield obtained by an increase of 123 per cent. in the rates on the date men- 
tioned) and is required to pay annually £5,000 to the Cumberland Main 
Roads Fund, and £52,000 to the Country Main Roads Fund. Of the balance 
(less the amount paid to the Public Vehicles Fund) the tax on vehicles 
owned by residents of the metropolitan district is apportioned in equal 
shares between the two Main Roads funds, and the Country Main Roads 
Fund receives the tax on motor vehicles registered in the country, as well 
as payments also from funds controlled by the Commissioner for Road 
Transport, as shown on page 393. 


The councils in the metropolitan road district except the City of Sydney 
may be required to contribute to the County of Cumberland Main Roads 
Fund at a rate not exceeding 4d. in the £ of the unimproved capital value 
of ratable property. The maximum rate was fixed at 4d. in the £ for 
the years 1925 to 1932 inclusive, and then reduced to 74d. The rate 
payable in respect of land used for agricultural and pastoral purposes is 
one-half the rate levied on other lands in the district. The rate in the 
City of Sydney was also one-half the ordinary rate until thig area was 
exempted as from Ist January, 1938. 


Contributions by country councils to the Country Main Roads Fune 
depend upon the amount expended on the main roads, the maximum in any 
year being the sum equal to a rate of 4d. in the £ on the unimproved capital 
value of ratable property. Usually contributions by country councils are 
not paid to the Department’s funds as in the case of metropolitan councils, 
but are applied directly in meeting the councils’ share of the cost of works, 


The main roads funds are expended on the construction and maintenance 
of main roads in the respective districts, and on administrative expenses 
and loan charges, including interest, exchange, sinking fund and 
nianagement, 


In the metropolitan district, where the levy on councils is compulsory, the 
whole cost of construction and maintenance of main roads is paid from the 
funds of the Main Roads Department, but the actual work may be done by 
the councils, 


In the country districts assistance in respect of road works may be 
granted by the Department to the council of any area through which a 
main road passes, and the council may be required to contribute part of the 
cost of the work as prescribed by the Act. Voluntary offers from the coun- 
ceils to pay a greater proportion of the cost than is prescribed may be 
accepted; or, in special cireumstances, the whole cost of any particular work 
may be paid from the roads funds or the cost may be advanced to be repaid 
by the councils. 


nas 
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The proportion of the cost of works on country roads borne by the 
Department of Main Roads varies with the class of roads. Since 1st 
July, 1928, the Department has paid the whole cost of works on State 
highways in the country, at least two-thirds of the expenditure on trunk 
roads, and half the cost on ordinary main roads. From ist July 
1936, the proportion of cost borne by the Department was increased to 
three-quarters in respect of trunk roads and two-thirds for ordinary main 
roads. Additional assistance has been granted since Ist November, 1982, 
for bridge construction, viz., the whole cost of bridges over 20 feet span on 
trunk roads and three-fourths on ordinary main roads. 


The cost of constructing: developmental roads and works is borne in full 
by the Main Roads Department but, upon completion, local councils are 
required to maintain them in satisfactory condition. Under early provisions 
of the law councils were required also to pay interest for a period of twenty 
years on loans expended on developmental roads. They were released from 
the obligation to pay interest on new loan expenditure subsequent to 30th 
June, 1928, and their liability in respect of loans expended up to 30th June, 
1928, ceased as from ist July, 1985. 


Loan charges on the whole amount of their loan indebtedness to the 
State Treasury are debited to the two main roads funds. Until 30th 


dune, 1948, liability in respect of loan debt incurred up to 80th June, 
1928, was limited to one-half in the County of Cumberland and to such 
amount in respect of country main roads as was repayable by councils. 


Until 1st July, 1938, the Developmental Roads fund was debited with such 
loan charges as were collected from Councils; from this date to the end of 
19385 it was liable for all charges on Joan debt incurred up to 380th June, 
1931. Then it was freed from liability on loans until 1st December, 1939. 
Since this date it has been debited with charges on all loans expended on 
developmental roads and works. 


As a special emergency measure the sum of £200,000, viz., £40,000 from 
the Cumberland Main Roads Fund and £154,000 from the Country Main 
Roads Fund, was transferred to Consolidated Revenue in 1932-83. 


Commonwealth Grants for Main Roads. 

Apart from the assistance granted by the State Government for the 
construction and upkeep of roads, the Commonwealth Parliament, in each 
year from 1st July, 1928, to 80th June, 1926, appropriated moneys to assist 
the States in regard to roads. The amounts of the Federal grants were 
paid into a trust fund at the Commonwealth Treasury, and made available 
to the States as expenditure approved by the Federal authorities was in- 
curred. 


In 1926 the Federal Government was authorised to contract agreements 
with the various States, providing for the distribution among the States of 
a sum of £20,000,000 in ten equal annual instalments for the construction 
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and reconstruction of certain. classes of. roads, at least one-fourth of the 
moneys to be expended on construction. The. annual instalments were 
allocated amongst the. States on the basis of: three-fifths population and 
two-fifths areai 


The funds provided by the Commonwealth were obtained from Customs 
duties on motor-cars and motor accessories, and each State participating 
jn the scheme was required to expend a. minimum amount: equal. to 
three-fourths of the sums provided by the Commonwealth. The State’s share 
might be derived either from loans or from State revenue, at least one-eighth 
of it being derived from revenue, and the amount derived from loans 
was subject to a sinking fund.of.3 per. cent. per annum at-a rate of 
interest sufficient to extinguish the indebtedness in twenty years. In terms 
of the agreement: which was.signed in June, 1927, New South Wales received 
an annual grant of £552,000 from the Federal Government, and was 
required to provide annually from its own resources £414,000, including 
at least £51,750 from revenue. 


In 1981 the agreement was amended. The States were relieved of. the 
duty of providing pro rata contributions as from ist February, 1930, and 
the Commonwealth agreed to continue the annual grant at the existing 
rate until 30th June, 1981, then.to grant until 81st December, 1936, (sub- 
sequently extended to 80th June, 1987), the amount yielded by a customs 
duty of 24d. per gallon on petrol imported into Australia and an excise 
duty of 14d. per gallon on petrol refined in Australia.. Moreover; the 
use of the money available from the petrol.tax was extended to maintenance 
and repairs as well as construction, without the limitation as to classes of 
roads upon which the money could be expended. 


Upon expiry the agreement was renewed for a further period of ten 
years, as from 1st July, 1987, and the rate of Commonwealth grant was 
increased to 8d. per gallon on petrol imported and 2d. per gallon on petro 
locally refined. The proceeds of the extra $d. per gallon on petrol may 
be applied to road and. other. works connected: with transport,. and the 
Commonwealth Government may require one-twelfth to be expended: upon 
the maintenance of roads giving access to Commonwealth properties. The 
sinking fund contribution :in respect of State loan expenditure under the 
1926' agreement was reduced from 8 per cent. to 24 per cent. per annum 
as froai.ist July, 1987. 


During the period 1927-28 to 1980-81 the operations of the Main Roads 
Department: in: connection with federal:aid roads were conducted through 
the Federal: Aid Roads Fund, into which:were paid nearly ‘all the receipts 
from the Commonwealth petrol tax. In subsequent years the receipts 
from Commonwealth petrol. tax were apportioned between the County 
of Cumberland and Country Main Roads. Funds. in the same ratio.ag.the 
receipts from State motor. taxation. 


‘ 
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‘Main Roads Funds—Income and Expenditure. 

Details of the income and expenditure of the funds of the Main Roads De- 
partments for the financial years ended 80th June, 19387 to 1940, are shown 
below, also the total amounts from 19th March, 1925, to 30th June, 1940:— 
TasiE-290.—Main Roads Department; Aggregate Income and.Expenditure. 


Total to 
Particulars, 1936-37, 1987-88. 1988-39. 1939-40. son Taas 
Income. £ £ £ £- £ 
Motor'taxes, fees, etc. ..! 1,882,071' | 1,891,228 ‘| 2,018,556:'| 2,119,268 122,470,051. « 
Coiitributions by Councils. ...| 244,116 224;929:| 250,679'| 282,491 | 4,494,604 
Loans raised by Councils: ... way eee fo ves 693,613 
State Appropriations— 
From. Revenue ... ‘ats ae w38 sie ‘ea 745,938 - 
From Loans: ea vo} = =465,860-| 215,647 302,643'-| 1,003,183 :| 7,935,194 
Defence Works ... tit és rie wee 13,000 13,000 ° 
Federal Appropriations— 
Petrol Tax dik ee 811,476 | 1,143,144 | 1,176,039 | 1,229,230 {10,556,548 
Defence Works ... tab bie Ses ie 295,200 295,200 
Miscellaneous ... oe oie 72,614 52,032 68,331 70;683° 889,439- 
Total £} 3,466,137 | 3,526,880 | 3,816,248 | 4,963,005 |48,093,587. 
Lupenditure. 
Construction ... nea ...| 1,348,539 | 1,696,157 | 1,736,898 | 2,727,159 |24,376,797 
or a ane tins .-.| 1,669,719 | 1,483,619 | 1,519,929 | 1,577,013 /16,968,300 
oans— 
Repayment: and Sink 
Fund... see .| 206,095 212,380 200,591 174,316 | 2,427,874 
Interest ... .| 155,947 147,961 135,678 184,771 | 2,039,181 
Exchange. and ‘Manage- ; 
ment... 18,999 17,757 16,791 24,752 200,753 
Administrative E ‘Exponses ied 86,816 100,826 100,583 108,124 | 1,153,258 
Miscollaneous . ae or 575 1,296 914 341 73,452 
Total £| 3,386,690 | 3,659,996 | 3,711,384 | 4,796,476 (47,239,615 


In 1989-40 all items of income were higher than in the previous year, 
except councils’ contributions, which declined by £18,188. The net increase 
was £1,146,757, including increases in motor taxes, etc., £100,712, Federal 
petrol tax, £53,191,. State loans (chiefly for unemployment: relief works) 
£700,490, and a sum of £308,200 was appropriated for defence works. 


Expenditure increased by £1,085,092 in 1939-40. There was an increase of 
£990,261 in construction, £57,084 in maintenance, and. £80,779: in loan 
charges; 


The most important item of income is motor taxes, fees, etc., which 
yielded 42.7 per cent. of the total income in 1939-40. Federal petrol tax 
grants represented 24.8 per cent., State loan appropriations 20.2 per cent. 
councils’ contributions 4.7 per cent., and appropriations for defence works 
6.2 per cent. The proportionate distribution of the aggregate income up 
to 80th June, 1940,.according to its sources was: motor taxes, fees, etc., 46.7 
per: cent.; Federal petrol tax grants, 21.9 per cent.; loans, 17.9 per cent.; 
councils’ contributions, 9.4 per cent.; State revenue grants, 1.6 per cent; 
other 2.5 per cent. 
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The maintenance of roads and bridges absorbed 32.9 per cent. of the 
total expenditure during 1939-40; construction, 56.9 per cent.; loan redemp- 
tion, 3.6 per cent.; interest, exchange, etc., 4.3 per cent.; and administration 
2.8 per cent, 


The annual expenditure on the construction of roads and bridges has 
exceeded the amount spent on maintenance except in the years 1931-32 to 
1936-37. 


Of the aggregate expenditure to 30th June, 1940, the sum of £2,427,874 
was utilised for the redemption of loans, which had been already included 
as expenditure on construction. Deducting the amount duplicated in the 
accounts the aggregate expenditure to 80th June, 1940, on road works and 
annual charges other than debt redemption, was £44,811,741, .of which 
54.4 per cent. was disbursed on construction, 37.9 per cent. on maintenance, 
5.0 per cent. on interest, exchange, ete., 2.6 per cent. on administration, and 
0.1 per cent. on miscellaneous items. 


Details of the expenditure and income of each of the funds during the 
year 1939-40 are shown in the following statement :— 


TasLE 291.—Main Roads Department—Income and Expenditure, 1939-40. 


Develop- 
Particulars. Matt Roads, | Mann Roxas, ee AlPunds. 
Income. £ £ £ £ 
Mctor Taxes, Fees, etc. «| 478,312 | 1,530,697 110,259 | 2,119,268 
Contributions by Councils ...| 215,961 16,530 fas 232,491 
State Appropriations— 
Loans... woe «| 264,839 618,994 119,300 | 1,003,133 
Defence Works ... ms ree 13,000 iv 13,000 
Federal Grants— 
Petrol Tax As .{ 288,869 940,361 wee 1,229,230 
Defence Works ... ive 60,747 234,453 vbr 295,200 
Miscellaneous ... ane he 32,555 38,101 27 70,683 
Total £} 1,341,288 | 3,392,136 229,586 | 4,963,005 
Expenditure, 
Construction ... a | 831,305 | 1,'745,953 149,901 | 2,727,159 
Maintenance ... ee «| 290,153 | 1,286,860 eis 1,577,013 
Loans— 
Repayment and Sinking 
Fund... iss ef 119,769 49,623 4,924 174,816 
Interest ... 00... ase 48,126 105,176 31,469 184,771 
Exchange and Manage- 
ment ... swe as 5,639 14,654 4,459 24,752 
Administrative Expenses... 28,562 75,871 3,691 108,124 
Miscellaneous ... as oa 341 ve na 341 
Total iy £] 1,323,895 | 3,278,137 194,444 | 4,796,476 


The Cumberland Main Roads Fund received 22.6 per cent. of the Motor 
Tax, fees, etc., paid to the roads funds in 1989-40, the Country Main Roads 
Fund 72.2 per cent., and Developmental Roads Fund 5.2 per cent. The 
Cumberland Fund received 23.5 per cent. of the Federal petrol tax and the 
Country Fund, 76.5 per cent. 
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The income and expenditure of the Main Roads Department in each 
of the last ten years and the total since its establishment are shown in the 
following table. The Federal Aid Roads moneys amounting to £8,837,075 
expended on road construction and loan interest and repayment between 
July, 1927, and June, 1934, have been allocated in the table to existing 
funds, according to the classes of roads on which the moneys were expended, 
viz., County of Cumberland roads, £620,884; country main roads, £2,924,434; 
and developmental roads, £291,757. 


TasLe 292.—Main Roads Department—Income and Expenditure of Various 
Funds to 30th June, 1940. 


Year. | Cumberland Country Developmental Total 
ooeky Main Roads, Main Roads, Roads. all Roads, 
Income. £ £ £ £ 
To 30th pd 1930* .. 5,851,232 10,158,846 1,301,404 17,311,482 
1930-31 hae 786,061 1,668,612 164,319 2,618,992 
1931-32 Por +e 710,068 1,323,577 864 2,034,509 
1932-33 wae sad 625,592 1,271,508 33,404 1,930,504 
1933-34 ia rr . 727,212 1,527,917 227,806 2,482,935 
1934-35 eee bes 737,159 1,742,818 265,700 2,745,677 
1935-36 one Pry 843,879 2,151,662 201,677 3,197,218 
1936-37 ain ao 863,063 2,495,484 107,590 3,466,137 
1937-38 wan eas 966,443 2,497,437 63,000 3,526,880 
1938-39 iieie me 1,056,681 2,649,270 110,297 3,816,248 
1939-40 aa we 1,341,283 3,392,136 229,586 4,963,005 
Total to 30-6-40 | 14,508,673 30,879,267 2,705,647 48,093,587 
Expenditure. 
To 30th ey 1930* .. 5,482,223 9,310,230 1,189,035 15,981,488 
1930-31 Ser 863,657 1,769,865 216,816 2,850,338 
1931-382 are Ser 608,914 1,055,337 41,663 1,705,914 
1932-338 es re 655,132 1,598,875 58,868 2,312,875 
1933-34 eae ase 721,684 1,790,105 161,859 2,673,648 
1934-35 oe ar 908,894 1,951,517 328,446 3,188,857 
1935-36 oe ae 791,817 1,981,812 198,32) 2,971,949 
1936-37 whi ore 798,142 2,487,245 101,303 3,386,690 
1937-38 ats das 992,947 2,581,065 85,984 3,659,996 
1938-39 ae er 1,023,388 2,582,218 105,778 3,711,384 
1939-40 aie a 1,323,895 3,278,137 194,444 4,796 476 
Total to 80-6-40 «{ 14,170,693 30,386,406 2,682,516 47,239,615 


* From 12th March, 1925, to 80th June, 1930. 


The funds of the Main Roads’ Department, as represented by income,. 
expanded steadily between 1932-33 and 1988-89 and there was further 
marked increase in 1989-40. In this year motor tax was higher in compari-: 
son with 1932-33 by £890,548, petrol tax by £716,180, and loan receipts by 
£916,934. 


The actual expenditure from the funds to 80th June, 1940, was £44,811, 741 


excluding £2,427,874 in respect of repayment of loans, as shown on page 
348. 


BrinGes AND F'EerriEs. 


Nearly all the large bridges of recent date have been constructed of iron 
and steel and reinforced concrete, and some of them have been erected under 
difficult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the river flow in 
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certain parts of the country. The ,municipal and shire councils are 
empowered to control the bridges, with the exception of those under the 
control of the Main Roads Department. ‘The most notable bridge-building 
project is the Sydney Harbour Bridge described below. 


_A wooden bridge across Middle Harbour at the Spit was built in 1924 by 
the Sydney Harbour ‘Trust for the Manly Municipal Gouncil. Tolls were 
levied to defray the cost until it had been paid in full, and the bridge was 
transferred to the Government in 19380. A bridge across the George’s 
River was built.by the Sutherland Shire Council undev. similar conditions, 
und one across the'Parramatta River was built. by the Ryde Municipal 
Council. The former bridge was opened for traffic in May, 1929, and the 
latter in December, 1985. ‘Tolls collected in 1939 on the George’s River 
Bridge amounted to £40,353, and on the Parramatta River Bridge to £16,948; 
collections on the Sydney Harbour Bridge are shown in Table 293. 


Where local conditions and limited traffic have. not favoured the erection 
of a-bridge, a punt or ferry has-been installed. The principal ferries which 
are worked otherwise than by hand have been proclaimed as national 
services, With the exception of Peats Ferry and Stockton Ferry these 
services, are operated free of charge to the public, but the Government 
‘makes a small grant annually (£6,198 in 1939-40) to compensate municipal 
and shire councils for revenue lost by the abolition of tolls in 1908. Ser- 
-vices: are operated: by the Main Roads Department on the Pacific Highway 
across the Hawkesbury River at -Peat’s Ferry, and across the Hunter 
“River between Neweastle and Stockton. The tolls collected in 1989-40 
-amounted to £33,618 and £2,781 respectively. 


Sydney Harbour Bridge. 

The Sydney Harbour Bridge,. crossing between Dawes Point on the 
southern and Milson’s Point on the northern side, is the largest arch bridge 
in the world, Its total length, with railway and roadway approaches is. 9% 
miles. The railway,across the bridge connects the City Railway at Wyn- 
-yard Station and the northern suburban line at Waverton Station. ‘The 
‘bridge was opened for traffic on 19th March, 1982. Its administration is 
vested in the Department of Main Roads. 


The main bridge consists of a steel arch span of 1,650 feet, with a rise 
‘of 850 feet at the centre of the lower chord at. crown, and the highest point 
ut the top chord is 440 feet above mean sea level. It is flanked on either 
side by granite-faced concrete abutment towers and pylons and by five steel 
approach spans. The clearance for ‘shipping is 170 feet from high-water 
level. The width of the deck overall is 160 feet; it carries a roadway 
57 feet wide in the centre, with a pair of railway tracks on each side, and 
a footway 10 feet wide on each extreme outside. The main arch is composed 
of silicon steel and the deck of carbon steel. The weight of steelwork in the 
bridge is 50,300 tons, of which 87,000 tons are in the main span. 


The total capital cost of the bridge to 30th June, 1940, was £9,871,600, 
but the final cost will probably approximate £9,500,000 upon realisation of 
surplus resumed lands. The expenditure to 30th June, 1940, included 
'£4,802,634 paid to the contractors in respect of the main:bridge and steel 
approaches, £2,386,244 expended by the Public Works Department: on the 
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bridge and approaches, £1;144;678 on resumptions, £93,061 on Lavender Bay 
railway station: and ‘minor’ works, and £1,494,988 interest: and exchangé: 
capitalised. 


Tolls are charged for traffic other than pedestrian, and the railway, 
tramway and omnibus authorities pay a prescribed amount in respect of 
each paying passenger carried across the bridge. Part of the cost of the 
bridge was met by a special levy on land in adjacent local areas; the levy - 
was’ abolished at the end ‘of 1987. 


The charges payable in respect of vehicular traffic across the bridge (other 
than railway and tramway traffic) are shown below. The charges for vans 
and heavy vehicles were reduced in September 1934 and a charge of 1d. for 
children under fourtéen years riding in vehicles was abolished. 


8.-d. 
Motor cars and motor cycles with side cars . each. 0 6. 
Bicycles, tricycles, motor cycles without side cars, ; light’ vehicles 
propelled by hand or horse drawn... ” 0 3 
Vans, lorries; drays, or other’ vehicles of which the tare weight 
does not exceed.2 tons . ” 0 9 
Vans, lorries, drays, or other, vehicles of ‘which ‘the taro. weight 
excéeds 2 tons, but does not exceed 3 tons’... ase iu ” 1 6° 
Vehicles over 3 tons tare weight - i 2 0' 
Persons aged 14 years and over, siding: in vehicles (other than 
the driver) ro ry aie ay aw as ee ” 0 8. 
Horse and rider Sa iui or wee ai oe aise » 0 3: 


One pair of railway tracks is used for trams: The tram fare for the bridge. 
section: was: reduced from 4d. to 3d. per adult passenger on Ist October}. 
1932,.and: to 2d..on ist January, 1938: the fare for children was 2d: until: 
ist January,. 1938, and 1d. thereafter. Motor omnibus services’ were- 
extended across the bridge on ist August, 1937; the fares are: the same- 
as for tram passengers. 


Road tolls and contributions for railway and tramway passengers and. 
by councils are paid into the Bridge. Account. The income and -expendi- 
ture for the last five years and the total from:19th March, 1982, to 30th: 
June, 1940, are shown. below:— - 


Taste 293.—Sydney Harbour Bridge, Income and Experiditure. 


Total to. 
Particulars, 1035-36. | 1986-87. | 1987-88.} 1038-39.) 1930-40.) th 
‘| “‘y940. 
Income— :- £ £1 £ £0 & £ 
Road Tolls ak ae ++} 215,873 | 234,283 | 261,428 278;297 | 283,76211,834,779° 
Railway: Contributions ...|107,820 | 113888 :; 115,880 103,697 80,538)" 765,407 
Tramway: 3 tee ...| 53,971 | 64,607 | 54,716] 33,991°} 14,042 368,447 
Omnibus 5 sé wed) eee oh 5,042) 4,746' 3,967|" 18,755: 
Councils’ a vas ..{ 81,320 | 65,712 | 33,516 154 38) 733,961 
Other ... se a wl 7,085 9,165: 8,522] | 8,213 8,842] 56,566 
; Total Income ies £| 465,519 | 477,605 «| 479,104) 429,098 | 391,18918,772,915 
Expenditure— = --———}__—__ 
Maintenance... «| 44,3885} 33,2385 | 46/421} 36,739 37,367) 258,039 
Collection of Road: Tolls’ wef 8,365 8,505 | 10,111} 10,520 10;494 73,051 
Loan Charges— 
Interest ae sea ...|824,777 | 286,504 | 296,066] 294,748 | 292,535:2,654,805 
Exchange... ee ...| 46,384 | 37,652 | 38,339) 38,454 39,892) 388,579 
Management ... aaa «| 5,761 2,916 8,021) 1,696 1,540) 26,958 
Sinking Fund ts «| 34,027 | 35,492 | 38,884) 40,563 43,868] 294,062 
Other ... .| 93,461 1,308 1,909) 1,674 1,340 19,208 
Total E Rependiiine.. £'467,160 | 405,612 | 484,751| 424,294 | 427,036 3,714,702 
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There was a surplus of income over expenditure in each of the three 
years 1936-87 to 1988-39, but a deficiency of £85,847 was incurred in 1939-40, 
when reductions in tolls introduced in January, 19388 became fully effective. 
The accumulated surplus to 30th June, 1940, amounted to £58,213. 


Eexpenpirurr on Roaps, Brinces, rre. 

Moneys expended on roads in New South Wales are disbursed for the 
most part by the Department of Main Roads and the councils of munici- 
palities and shires, and some road works have been constructed by other 
Governmental departments and bodies—usually for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. 


As described in this chapter, the various authorities frequently undertake 
road works in association with or as agent for others and expend moneys 
contributed as grants or loans by other authorities. Moreover, large sums 
have been expended on unemployment relief works during the past ten years 
and complete information is not available in some cases as to the expendi- 
ture on roads as distinct from other relief works, Consequently, it is 
difficult to ascertain from the accounts of all these authorities, without 
duplication or omission, the aggregate amount actually expended on roads 
streets and bridges in New South Wales. Therefore, the particulars in the 
following table are to be regarded as approximate—especially the amounts 
classified as “other” expenditure by the State Government. The expendi- 
ture on construction, maintenance and direct administration from revenue 
and loans is included, but not debt charges (interest or repayment) on 
loans. Where the State Government or Departments have paid for works 
constructed by councils the expenditure is classified under the heading 
“State Government”, and the expenditure classified as “Local Government” 
-represents the approximate expenditure from revenue and loans raised by 
-the councils. 


“TaBLe 294.—Total Expenditure on Roads, Streets and Bridges in New 
South Wales, 1922 to 1940. 


State Government. Local Government 

Year. (Monioinalies Total. 

Main Roads and Shires.)* 

Department, Other. 

£ £ & 
1921-22 [| wae 861,963 2,874,849 8,236,812 
1926-27 2,554,075 563,550 3,633,985 6,751,640 
1931-32 1,400,366 801,715 2,585,669 4,287,750 
1932-33 2,026,227 584,618 1,964,733 4,575,578 
1983-34 2,215,741 1,562,618 1,837,102 5,615,461 
1934-35 2,758,653 2,115,705 1,879,644 6,754,062 
1935-36 2,552,580 2,082,645 2,071,576 6,706,801 
1936-387 8,005,649 1,401,421 2,359,104 6,766,174 
1987-38 8,281,898 1,457,751 8,897,590 8,137,239 
1938-39 3,358, 224 2,019,138 3,516,637 8,894,099 
“1939-40 4,412,637 1,352,047 T t 
* Calendar ended six months earlier, + Not available, 


‘Expenditure on the Sydney Harbour Bridge is not included in the table. 
Construction was started in 1928-24 and the bridge was opened in March, 
1932. Capital expenditure amounted to £910,077 in 1926-27 and 
£1,629,178 in 1931-82. 
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RAILWAYS. 


The total length of railways open for traffic in New South Wales at 30th 
June, 1940, was 6,472 miles, including 6,141 miles of line vested in the 
Railway Commissioner of New South Wales; a line 24 miles long from 
Liverpool to Holdsworthy owned by the Federal Government; 241 miles of 
border railways in the Riverina district owned by the State of Victoria 
and 88 miles of private railways available for general traffic. The length 
of State railways laid with one or more tracks is shown in Table 296, 


Sratz Rariways. 


Administrative authority for the control of the State railways is vested 
in a Commissioner for Railways, appointed for seven years, and there is 
an assistant commissioner to exercise such powers and charged with such 
duties as the Commissioner may determine, Changes in the administrative 
arrangements are described on page 340. 


The railway property is vested in the Railway Commissioner as a body 
corporate to conduct the services on existing lines and to construct the 
new lines authorised by the Legislature. By-laws for the regulation of the 
services, including those by which rates of freight and fares are prescribed,. 
must be approved by the Government before they become operative. 


The Government Tourist Bureau and tourist resorts have been adminis-- 
tered by the Commissioner for Railways since 1st January, 1988, but the. 
finances of these activities are not included in the railway accounts. 


Up to 30th June, 1928, railway receipts were paid into consolidated revenue, 
and moneys to be expended on the services as well as funds for construction 
were appropriated annually by Parliament. From ist July, 1928, the 
yailway accounts were separated from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to be 
kept in the Government Railways Fund in terms of the Government 
Railways Amendment Act, 1928. Receipts, loan moneys appropriated by 
Parliament for railway purposes, and fines and penalties recovered by the 
Commissioner are paid into this fund. 
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Provision has been made for the establishment of a renewals fund to meet 
Parliamentary appropriations for renewals, reconstruction and conversion 
ct lines, buildings and other wasting assets. These provisions are to com- 
mence on a date to be proclaimed, and after proclamation the Commis- 
sioner will be required to transfer from revenue to the renewals fund an 
amount determined annually by the Governor after investigation by a 
Committee of Review. The renewals fund will receive alao any additional 
amounts appropriated by Parliament. The net profit in any year, as 
certified by the Auditor-General, is transferable to a reserve account to be 
available only to meet losses incurred in any year, und for the reduction 
of rates and fares. _ * 


' The Railways Fund shares proportionately in the benefits and obligations 

of the State under the financial agreement between the Commonwealth and 
the States, which is described in the chapter of this volume entitled “Public 
Finance,” as if ‘the fund had not been separated from the Consolidated 
‘Revenue Fund. Thus a proportion of the interest, management expenses, 
oversea exchange and sinking fund contributions payable on the State loan 
debt is chargeable to the railway revenues. The charge for exchange was 
imposed for the first time in 1930-31, following depreciation of the 
Australian currency. A contribution for sinking fund was not charged 
until 1st October, 1987. 


Provision was made in the amending Act of £928 for annual contributions 
from State revenues:to make good two-thirds of the loss incurred. on. country 
‘developmental railways, the amount of contribution not to exceed £800,000 
‘in any year. The maximum amount of £800,000 was paid in 1928-29 and 
each succeeding year. . 


The construction of:new railways is subject to authorisation by Parlia- 
‘ment and the order of construction and rate of. progress are determined by 
the Commissioner unless the Governor ‘specially orders otherwise. Interest 
.on lines under construction may be added to the capital cost. 


The finances of the railways.and :tramways, as Government business 
‘undertakings, and their relation to ‘the revenue, expenditure, and public 
debt of the State, are discussed in the chapter of this volume entitled 
“Public Finance.” 


Leneatu or Starr RaILways. 


The statistics of State railways shown in this chapter refer to the lines 
vested in the Railway Commissioner of New South Wales, including the 
Campbelltown to Camden and Yass tramways, which are operated in con- 
junction with the railways, 
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The first railway line, 14 miles in length, was opened for traffic between 
Sydney and Parramatta on 26th September, 1855, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on 30th March, 1857. 


The total length of the lines open at 80th June, 1940, was 6,141 miles, 
distributed. as follows :—Southern system, 2,189-miles; Western, 2,206 miles; 
and Northern, 1,746 miles. In addition there were. 1,275. miles of sidings 


and crossovers. 


The growth of the State railway system is illustrated -in the following 
table :— 


Tasty 295.—Railways, .Lines Open and Capital Cost, 1855.to 1940, 


Lines opened Lines open for traffic at end of period. er aerate lnes 
ay for traffic 
Period. during the : ; 

eriod, ati ut ing a i end 

Deets <otiangtn| VOOR | te | eae 

Miles. Miles, No. Sq. miles. £ £ 

¥855-64 143 143 2,789 2,170 2,631,790 2,631,790 
4865-74... 260 403 1,427 770 4,212,756 6,844,546 
4875-84 ..., 1,215 1,618 5)55) 192 . 13,235,592 |-20,080,188 
1885-94 ... 883 2,501 490 124 15,775,133 35,855,271 
1895-1904 ... 780 3,281 435 95 6,433,246 42,288,517 
1905-14... 686 3,967 472 78 18,976,352 61,264,869 
1915-24 ...| 1,556 5,523 406 56 32,090,298 93,355,167 
1925-34... 641 6,164 425 50 47,578,154 |140,933,321 
1935 ied wae 6,164. 429 50 798,591 {141,726,912 
1936 aie t 6,124 435 50 2,116,160 .{1438,843,072 
1937 eee ie 6,124 440 50 1,414,210 + |145,257,282 
1938 tee t 6,114 444 50 1,550,791 .|146,808,073 
* 1939 tes eae 6,114 449 50 809,457 |147,617,530 
1940 wae 27 6,141 453 50 1,586,378 {149,203,908 


* Calendar .years.to end of 1887, later years ended 30th June. 7} 40 miles dismantled. 
$10 miles dismantled. 


‘Rail transport facilities have been extended not only by ‘the construction 
of new railways hut also by the laying of additional tracks on existing lines 
and by facilities for speedier transport such as electrification, to. which muck 
of the capital expenditure in recent years has been, applied. 


A’ line from Sutherland to: Cronulla (6 miles) was opened on 16th 
December, 1939, and a branch from Bungendore to Captain’s Flat (21 miles) 
on 1%th June, 1940. Work is proceeding on the uncompleted portion of 
the City Railway between Wynyard and St. James stations and on a line 
from Mary Vale-to-Sandy ‘Hollow (150. miles). This line will connect the 
western, north-western, northern and coastal systems, and bring the nerth- 
western portion of the State into direct communication by ‘rail with the 


port of Newcastle. 


whe aise. 4 
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RAILWAYS, 1890-91 TO 1939-40, 
(Ratio Graph.) 
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The numbers at the side of the graph represent £1,000,000 of capital cost, revenue aud working expenses 
100,000 of population and 1,000 miles of rallway. 


{ The diagram {ig a ratio graph. The vertical scale is logarithmic and the curves rise and fall according 
f to the sabe of increase or decrease. Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of 
the graph. 

The following statement shows the length of lines laid with one or more 
tracks at intervals since 80th June, 1901 :— 


; TABLE 296.—Railways, Length and Classification of Tracks, 1901 to 1940. 


At 80th June, Single. Double. Triple. Quadruple, | Sextuple. Total. 
miles, miles, miles, miles. miles miles, 

1901 2,678 1584 ey 84 ‘a 2,845 

my 1911 3,4764 276 oa 8H ee 3,761 
1921 4,423 572 74 344 id 5,043 
. . 1981 5,881 612 8 35 8t 6,044 
1936 5,455 617 8 36 8t 6,124 

1940 5,472 617 7 37 8t 6,141 


*Five tracks, tIncludes 47 chains with eight tracks, 


There are duplicate lines on the main western line as far as Kelso and 
on two other sections between Kelso and Orange; the southern line is 
duplicated as far as Cootamundra, the northern line as far as Branxton, 


ne the south coast line to Wollongong, except certain tunnels and bridges. 
ridges, 
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City and Suburban Electric Railways. 

The city electric railway when complete will form a two-track loop 
railway around the city, running, for the most part underground, along the 
eastern side of the city to Circular Quay and returning along the western 
side to the Central Station. The scheme includes the construction of a 
branch from the city railway to Bondi for the eastern suburbs, and a 
branch from the main suburban line to Balmain to serve the western 
suburbs. 


The eastern section of the city railway was completed as far as Si. 
James Station, about a mile from Central Station, in December, 1926, 
and the western section was opened for traffic between Central and Wyn- 
yard Stations—approximately 14 miles—in February, 1932. Suburban 
services along the main western, southern and northern lines were connected 
with the North Sydney line by the opening of the Sydney Harbour Bridge 
in March, 19382. 


The suburban railways are for the most part operated by electricity; the 
total length of the lines under the electric system at 30th June, 1940, was 
110 miles 32 chains, as shown below :— 


TasBLe 297.—Electric Railways, Length, 80th June, 1940. 


Line. es Line, Length of 
: miles chs, miles chs. 

City Railway eee wef 2 45 Southern— 

TNawarra— Lidcombe to Cabramatta...| 7 7 
Sydney to National Park...) 17 57 Granville to Liverpool 9 15 
Sydenham to Bankstown...| 8 33 Warwick Farm Racecourse| 1 1 
Tempe to East Hills vey 10 38 Regents Parkto Bankstown) 2 53 
Sutherland to Cronulla ...) 6 25 Sefton Park East to North 

Western— Junction ais staf) 0 31 
Sydney to Parramatta ...) 14 60 || North Shore Line... wl 14 38 
Clyde-Rosehill Racecourse 1 16 

Northern— — 
Strathfield to Hornsby .,.| 14 13 Total ‘a ee 110 32 


Nearly all these lines are laid with at least two tracks, 21 miles being 
laid with four tracks or more. 


Cosr or State Raiuways. 

The total capital expenditure on lines open for traffic as at 80th June, 
1940, amounted to £149,208,908, excluding the cost of the line, 24 miles 
in length, from Wynyard across the Sydney Harbour Bridge to Waverton. 
The cost of construction was £102,346,952, and the expenditure on rolling 
stock and other equipment £46,856,956, viz.: Rolling stock, £27,9'75,428 ; 
electric power stations, substations and plant, £9,005,388; machinery 
£2,442,701; workshops, £2,806,618; reconditioning of track, £2,689,100; 
tourist resorts, £52,685; furniture, £10,036; and floating capital for the 
purchase of stores, £1,875,000. 


The average cost of the railways per mile open for traffic at 30th June, 
1940, wags £24,805 for construction, rolling stock and other equipment, 
including £16,672 for construction. The cost of construction varies greatly 
according to the class of traffic for which the lines are constructed, the 
number of tracks laid, and the different physical characteristics of the 
wide expanse of territory through which they run. 
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The track on main trunk lines was originally laid with 80 Ib. rails, .on 
branch lines with 71% lb. and 60 Ib. rails, and: on lines in the electrified 
area with 100 Jb. rails. As renewals are required, 107 lb. rails are laid in 
the electrified area on heavy passenger lines and on the main trunk lines, 
90 Ib. rails on secondary lines, and 80 lb, recovered rails on ‘unballasted 
branch lines. Sleepers of Australian hardwood, measuring 8 ft. x 9 in. x 4 
in., are laid at the rate of 20 per 45 ft. of 90 lb. and 107 lb. rail, and per 
40 ft. of 80 Ib, rail. 


Of £149,203,908 expended to 30th June, 1940,.an amount of £666,864 was: 
provided from. consolidated revenue, and £2,689,100 represented the out- 
standing: balance. of an advance of £8,800,000 from the Treasury for. the 
purpose of improving railway tracks and rolling stock. Both these amounts: 
are free of interest, but the. latter is repayable in annual instalments over-a 
period of twenty years, commencing in 1985-36, 


Interest on the balance of the capital debt of the railways is chargeable at. 
the average rate payable on the public debt of the State, as shown in 
the chapter of this Year Book relating to public finance. The rate iz 
1939-40 was 8.67829 per cent. 


' The capital expenditure on railways open for trafic, the interest charges 
and net earnings in various years since 1901 are shown below:— 


TaBLe 298.—Railways, Capital Charges. and Net Earnings, 1901 to 1940. 


F Capital Charges. Annual 
epeiaad Contribu- 
"Year ended June, one Exchange, E fee en sae Deficit, 
Interest. Monn e- | Total. R aed 
ment, 
£000. £000. | £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. 
1901 fae a 38,933.) 1,425 on 1,425 1,456 « ia 317 
1911 saa Pat 50,972 1,797 sits 1,797°| 2,351 ss 554” 
1921 “ae ee 82,304-| 3,812 ee 3,812 3,235 ay 577 
1929 wee | 124,329 6,150 She 6,150 4,638 800 712 
1931 oes ve] 182,565 6,790- 795 7,585 2,363 800 4,422 
1936 i 143,843 5, 700 904 6,604 5,106 | 800. 698: 
1937 ies ve] 145,257 5,444 789 6,233 5,461 800 28” 
1938 we vf 146,808>) 5,340. 1,135t| 6,475T] 5,726 800 } 51* 
1939 ie wf 147,618 5,360 1,215t| 6,575¢| 4,603. 800 1,172 
1940 sia vel = 149;204-] 5,850 1,202}| 6,552}; 5,308' 800 444 


* Surplus. ft Includes Sinking Fund. (See context page 359.) 


State railways are regarded as-a developmental agency in the settlement of 
the country rather than. as..a revenue-producing. enterprise, and services 
on a number of lines: are conducted at a loss: In addition, 
railway finances bear the burden. of substantial concessions made for the 
direct benefit of primary and secondary industries.. These. include rebates 
from ordinary charges for the transport of livestock and fodder, and 
concessions in respect of the-carriage of raw materials and the products of 
certain manufacturing industries which are assisted for national reasons. 


With the onset of depression there was serious:-deterioration in the finan- 
cial results of railway operations and. rapid recovery between 1932-33 and 
1937-88. In the following year, seasonal conditions were unfavourable and 
working costs increased and there was a large deficit. Fares and freights 
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were raised in March, 1939, and with a bountiful season, an improvement 
was eftected, notwithstanding loss incurred by reason of a prolonged indus- 
trial. dispute in coal mining. 


The railways were first charged with contributions to the National Debt 
Sinking Fund as from: Ist:October, 1987. In ‘the accounts of the railways 
part: of the charge is included in working expenses for the retirement or 
writing down of assets, and. the.balance is appropriated. from net earnings. 
The contributions during the last three years and the manner in which they 
were charged in the accounts are shown below :— 


TaBLe 299.—Contributions from Railways to National Debt Sinking Fund. 


Charged to | Appropriated 

Y Tnded . 

sothvrune, | gene | pee | Tote 
£ £ £ 

1988... wf 159,653 . 370,347 530,000 

1989... «| 250,815 496,185 747,000 

1940 ... of 316,338 483,667 800,000 


Capital charges, comprising interest, exchange and debt management— 
less the Treasury contribution of £800,000 towards the loss on non-paying 
lines—absorbed 26.4 -per cent. of earnings in 1939-40, and the contribution 
for sinking fund purposes, including the portion charged as working 
expenses, absorbed 4 per cent. 


HARNINGS AND. IGXPENSES, 


As the carriage of goods: and livestock is the principal source of 
railway revenue; the earnings in each year are affected by the seasons 
experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In unfavourable 
seasons the carriage of fodder and ‘the transfer of live stock.at reduced 
rates cause'a diminution in the earnings,.and at the same time.an increase 
in the working. expenses. The extension of.the lines into sparsely settled 
districts also causes an increase in the proportion of working expenses to 
total earnings, as many of these lines do not earn the cost of maintenance. 
A statement of earnings and working expenses at intervals since 1901 
appears hereunder :— 


TaBieE 800.—Railways, Gross Earnings and Working Expenses, 1901 to 1940. 


Working Expenses. Net Earnings, 
Year 
Ended Gross Propor- 
Farnings, * Per cent, 
80th June. , Amount. op Amount. — Cn tal 
Earnings. apital, 
£ £ per cent, £ per cent, 
1901 3,573,779 2,118,201 59:3 1,455,578 3°78: 
1911 6,042,205 3,691,061 61-1 2,351,144 467 
1921 14,267,205 11,032,677 17:3 3,234,528 - 4:01 
1929 19,615,616 ° 14,978,050 76:4 4,637,566 3°82 ° 
1931 15,205,741 12,842,333 84:5 2,363,408 1:80 
1936 16,953,581 11,848,070 69:9 5,105,511 3°58 
1937 17,816,496 : 12,355,322 69:4 6,461,174 3°78 
1938 19,486,116 13,759,988 70:6 5,726,128 3°92 
1939 19,146,441. 14,542,980 76:0 4,603,461 3:13 
1940 19,954,851 14,646,934 73°4 5,307,917 3°58 
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The ratio of working expenses to gross earnings 84.5 per cent. in 1930-31 
was the highest yet recorded, and the ratio 69.4 per cent. m 1936-37 was the 
lowest since 1918-19. It rose sharply to 76.0 per cent in 1938-39, following 
substantial increases in rates of wages and prices of materials, and declined 
to 73.4 per cent. in 1989-40, when there was a marked increase in gross 
earnings due in part to higher fares and freight rates. 


The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and net 
earnings per train mile and per average mile open at intervals since 1901:— 


TaBLe 801— Railways, Operating Results per Mile, 1901 to 1940. 


Per Train Mile. Per Average Mile Open, 

7 Year 

Ended 30th Gross Working Net Gross Working Net 
June. Earnings. Expenses, Tarnings. Earnings. Expenses, Earnings. 

d. d. d £ £ £ 

1901 79°68 47°23 32°45 | 1,268 751 517 
1911 85°27 52°09 33°18 1,627 994 633 
1921 150°23 116°17 34:06 2,843 2,198 645 
1929 171:938 131°28 40°65 3,323 2,537 786 
1931 143'15 120°90 22°25 2,529 2,136 393 
1936 146°88 102°65 44:23 2,768 1,934 834 
1937 149°79 103° 87 45°92 2,909 2,017 892 
1938 154-84 109°34 45°50 3,187 2,251 936 
1939 152°63 115°93 36°70 8,132 2,379 7538 
1940 162°51 119°28 45°23 3,262 2,394 868 


Non-payina Lives. 

Many railways in New South Wales have been constructed with 
the view to promote settlement and develop the natural resources of the 
State rather than to meet requirements already existing, and traffic over 
a number of lines is conducted at a loss. Even on portions of the main 
lines the earnings do not cover working expenses and interest on the capital 
cost, and most of the branch lines are unprofitable. 


Particulars relating to a number of lines are shown below, mainly for the 
calendar year 1939, together with aggregate figures for the preceding year:— 


TABLE 802.—Railways, Nen-paying Lines, 1989. 


Loss after 
ee providing 
. nterest . for Work- 
Lines. Length. nee and Morking Earnings.| ing Ex- 
Exchange. P ¢ penses, 
Interest, 
etc, 
Northern— 
Main Liine—Tamworth to Wallan- miles & £ £ & 
garra., aS ae aa 210 3,140,606 143,218 230,876 207,131 166,958 
Branch lines.. iy ‘ee aA 549 8,250,238 148,212 245,421 222,221 171,412 
Total Northern .. Pe 739 6,390,839 291,425 476,297 429,852 338,370 
North Coast and Branches .. ae 564 13,036,278 | 694,415 | 1,081,004 | 1,126,070 | 499,340 
Southern—Branch lines A oe 1,444 11,882,364 | 537,842 | 711,492 | 708.268 | 545,566 
South Coast—Kiama to Nowra ct 23 441,726 20,143 32,836 24,758 28,221 
Western— ie he 
Main Line—Nyngan to Bourke .. 126 800,965 86,524 65,921 | 5,449 45,996 
Branch lines or o o 1,259 9,157,843 417,601 768,747 680,091 506,257 
Total Western .. oe 1,385 9,958,808 454,125 834,668 726,540 552,253 
Suburban as oe os oe B4 1,822,478 60,305 146,663 86,146 120,822 
Total Specified Lines, 1989 .. | 4,209 | 43,031,493 | 1,957,785 | 3.282.960 | 3.106.134 | 2.084.581 
” ” » 1988 .. 4,209 43,010,986 | 1,983,103 | 8,238,928 | 3,146,094 | 2,072,982 
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Similar data in calendar years are not available for all lines, but the 
foregoing figures indicate that the greater part of the loss on railways is 
incurred in respect of lines on which about 80 per cent. of the capital cost 
was expended. 


Disrripurion or EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 


A statement of the various items of earnings and working expenses of 
all lines during 1928-29 and four subsequent years is shown below :— 


TABLE 308.—Railways, Classification of Earnings and Expenses. 


Particulars. 1928-29. 1931-82. 1937-38, 1938--89, 1939-40, 
Earnings. £ £ £ £ £ 
Passengers... * »-| 7,238,829 | 4,043,790 | 5,994,542 | 6,024,096 | 6,347,204 


Mails, parcels, horses, ete. an 886,387 662,640 849,44] 853,050 827,351 


Total Coaching £| 8,124,716 | 5,606,430 | 6,843,983 | 6,877,146 | 7,174,555 


Goods— 
Merchandise a's «| 6,196,543 ) 4,533,059 | 6,534,062 | 6,393,309 | 6,603,981 
Wool see oy, wel 804,064 849,641 710,687'| 672,573 843,062 
Livestock ns | 1,315,552 | 1,250,462 | 1,323,969 | 1,121,956 | 1,420,916 
Minerals .., sve ..-| 2,063,033 | 1,220,158 | 2,103,122 | 2,009,564 |) 1,800,763 
Miscellaneous Ane ons we 158,999 158,646 182,671 


Total Goods 


th 


10,379,192 | 7,853,315 |10,830,839 110,356,048 |10,851,393 


Refreshment-rooms ... £| 745,070 502,484 656,378 649,419 653,542 
Rents ... tae yee s-| 221,088 168,937 185,375 195,833 195,691 
Sale of electrical energy _... 145.530 Sf 737,929 873,273 955,629 | 1,024,821 
Miscellaneous ... Ae ah 208 ‘| 131,927 96,268 112,366 54,849 

Total Earnings £/19,615,616 [15,001,022 |19,486,116 [19,146,441 [19,954,851 


Working Expenses. ; 
Maintenance of way and works] 2,538,981 | 2,346,791 | 2,614,489 } 2,971,814 | 2,834,631 
Rolling Stock— 

Maintenance... »| 3,448,215 | 2,848,143 | 3,022,837 | 3,001,134 | 3,047,026 

Motive power— 

Coal, eto, ... «| 1,151,235 | 689,610 675,148 721,289 796,161 
Other _ ..-{ 2,203,501 | 1,563,938 | 1,678,972 | 1,705,414 | 1,713,617 

Other rolling stock «| 200,513 178,939 185,466 194,113 186,798 

Transportation and traffic ...| 3,848,525 | 3,059,816 | 3,323,908 | 3,501,654 | 3,484,182 


Blectrical ie ee ee] 292,176 694,418 775,714 934,398 | 1,007,475 
General charges and stores ...| 606,093 433,489 634,185 559,374 575,803 
Refreshment-rooms ... veel 728,811 623,886 642,274 646,290 645,241 
Contribution to Superannua- 

tion Fund _ se 60,000 | 171,000 | 307,000 | 307,500 | 356,000 


Total Working Ex- 
ponses .., £/14,978,050 112,510,029 |13,759,988 |14,542,980 |14,646,934 


Net Harnings .,. £) 4,637,666 | 2,490,993 | 5,726,128 | 4,603,461 | 5,307,917 


Between 1928-29 and 1931-32 earnings declined from £19,615,616 to 
£15,001,022 or by £4,614,594, notwithstanding the inclusion of a new item, 
sales of electricity, £737,929 in the latter year. Earnings again exceeded 
£19,000,000 in the last three years, and the amount in 1939-40 was the highest 
yet recorded. Earnings from coaching traffic in this year were less by 
£950,161 than in 1928-29, but this was offset by receipts from the sale of 
electricity, £1,024,821. 
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During 1939-40 the earings derived from ‘the carriage of passengers 
represented 31.8 per cent. of the total; mails, parcels, etc., 4.2 per cent.; 
goods, 54.4 per cent.; refreshment rooms, 3.8 per cent.; sales-of electricity 
to tramways, etc., 5.1 per cent.; rent and miscellaneous items, 1.2: per cent. 
The expenditure on locomotive power represented 17.1 per cent. of the 
working expenses; transportation and traffic, 28.8. per .cent.; maintenance 
of rolling stock, 22.1 per cent.; maintenance of ways and works, 19.4 per 
cent., and electrical, 6.9 per cent. 


Coacuina TRAFFIC. 


Particulars of the passenger traffic—suburban and country—and the 
receipts therefrom are shown in the following statement. Suburban lines 
are those within 84 miles of Sydney or Newcastle. The figures relating to 
miles travelled in years prior to 1926 are not strictly comparable with those 
of later years, owing to an. alteration ‘in the method of estimating the mile- 
age travelled by season ticket holders:— 


Tabie 304.—Railways, Passenger’ Traffic, 1901 to 1940. 


Number of Passenger Journeys. Miles Travelled. Amount 
Y Pass 
ended | —‘Train Received 
June. 80. | “Mileage. | suburban. Country. | Total. || Suburban, | Country.| ‘Total. || Passengers, 
000 omitted. £ 
1901 ...| 4,927 , 26,042 3,219., 29,261 164,638 *. * 1,143,430 
1911 ....} 8,094 } 54,103 6,817 | 60;920 367,729 * * 2,074,860 
1921 ...) 11,301 110,256 | 10,479 | 120,735 799,586 | = = 5,736,256 


1929 ...| 16,738 |}140,158 | 10,958 | 151,116 [1,045,854 774,847. {1,820,701 17,238,329 
1931 ....] (16,496 |/119,016 7,796 (126,812 || 867,733 .:546,328 11,414,061 |15,172,359 
1932 ...| 17,148 120,864 7,495 |128;359 || 860,811 | 505,953 |1,3866,764 4,943,790 
1936 ...] 17,448 | 161,061 | 10,082 | 171,143 |/1,193,929 |'670,439 {1,864,368 5,433,176 
1937 ...| 17,837 |) 166,591 | 11,246 | 177,837 |/1,250,336 | 702,551 {1,952,887 ||5,622,929 
1938 ...| 18,742 || 176,737 | 12,612. |189,349 [1,347,471 |'785,495 |2,132,966 |15,994,542 
1939 ...| 19,173 || 174,611 | 12,109-| 186,720 |'1,361,839 | 787,315 [2,149,154 |/6,024,096 
1940 ...] 18,388 ||167,597 ' 11,469 {179,066 [11,412,793 |'786,771 12,199,564: {/6,347,204 


* Not available on comparable basis, 


_ The volume of traffic declined sharply after 1928-29. The first sign of 
improvement was.an increase in suburban passengers in 1931-82. In the 
following iyear the increase became ‘general and proceeded steadily until 
1987-38. The number of journeys was highest in 1987-88 and the mileage 
in 1939-40. 4 


The decline in passenger journeys after 1928-29 was -velatively. greater 
in first-class than in. second-class. First-class suburban journeys numbered 
14,300,000 and the distance was 113,777,000 miles in 1928-29 representing 10 
per cent. of journeys and 11 per cent..of: mileage. In 1987-88 the number 
of journeys was only 6,106,000 or 3.5 per cent., and the miles 56,610,000 or 
4.2 per cent. This was the last full year in which first-class accommodation 
was provided in suburban districts. One class accommodation at second- 
class fares was introduced in the Newcastle. suburban area on the Ist 
February, 1989, and in the Sydney suburban area on -Ist January, 1940. 


On country lines the decline in first-class traffic since 1928-29 has been 
substantial though not so steep as: in suburban journeys, viz., from 
2,597,000 journeys or 28.7 per cent, and 267,785,000 miles or 34.6 per cent. 
in 1928-29 to 1,688,000 journeys, 12.9 per cent. and 188,854,000. miles 23.4 


| 
| 
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per cent. in 1937-38. After a slight increase in the percentages in 1938-39, 
‘the number of first-class journeys in 1939-40 was 1,476,000 or 12.9 per cent. 
and the mileage 175;567,000 representing 22.8 per cent. of the country travel, 


Particulars of first and second class passenger traflic on country lineg 
during the years ended June, 1929, and 1940 are shown below :— 


TaBLE 805,.—Railways, Passenger Traffic, 1st and 2nd Class. 


Year ended June, 1929, 


Year ended June, 1940, 


Particulars, First Second First Second 

Class, Class. Total. Class, Class, Total. 

‘Passengers... ++ 000 2,597 8,361 10,958 1,476 9,993 11,469 

Miles travelled ea «+e 000} 267,785 607,062 774,847 175,567 611,204 786,771 

Average Mileage per.Passenger .,.) © 103:10 60°05 70:71 118°92 61:16 68°60 
Amount Received from Pas- 

sengers es ove v= £} - 1,868,140 | 2,844,161 | 4,212,810 || 1,053,970 | 2,141,233 | 3,195,208 
Average Receipts per Passenger 

per mile a aa oe «Gd 1°67 Lil 1:30 144 0°84 0:97 


On country lines the average journey by first-class passengers was 119 
miles, and by second-class 61 miles, the rate per mile being 1.44d. and 
0.84d., respectively. The journeys of second-class passengers represented 
78 per cent. of the mileage in 1989-40: and 67 per cent. of the receipts. 


Information relating to the density of passenger traffic on suburban and 
country lines in 1928-29 and later years is contained in the following table :— 


TaBLe 806.—Railways, Density of Passenger Traffic, 1929 to 1940. 


Average 


A A A ‘Denaity’ of 
Year ended funnier ot Afllenge vse Bacelpts per Hare-uer ‘Traffic per 
30th June, carrie qa a Passenger Passenger Passenger Average Mile 
Train Mile. Journey. Mile. Journey. Worked. 
Suburban Lines,* 
d. d. 
1929 . ea 139 7:46 0:69 5-18 3,805,872 
19382... 93 7-12 0-69 4:93 3,003,947 
1936 136 TAL 0-53 3°90 4,166,417 
1937. 141 7-51 0°52 3:91 4,363,262 
1938. 145 7:62 0°52 3°96 4,702,281 
1939 ’ 1465 . 7:80 0°53 4:13 4,752,370 
1940 152 8°43 0°54 4°51 4,872,877 
Country Lines.* 
31929... ave 84 10:71 1-30 92°26 183,385 
1982 ‘ aes 64 $750 117 78°83 85,008 
936 77 66°50 1:01 67-01 111,254 
4987) 78 62°47 0:99 62:05 116,582 
1938 Cw tee 83 - 62:28 0:94. 58°54. 180,572 
939 81 65:02 0-92 59°88 130,874. 
1940 87 68°60 0:97 66:86 130,766 


* Suburban lines are those within 84 miles of Sydney or Newcastle. 
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The density of suburban traffic declined by 21.1 per cent. between 1928-29 
and 1931-82, but regained the former level in 1984-35. Since that year 
it has increased by 27 per cent. The increase after 1931-32 followed upon 
reductions in fares, and was greater in second-class traffic than in first-class, 
so that the average receipts per passenger mile declined until 1936-37. There 
was little change in subsequent years when increases in fares were almost 
offset by the abolition of first-class travel. 


The density of country traffic declined by 86 per cent. between 1928-29 
and 1931-32, but since 1937-38 it has been only 2 per cent. below its former 
level, The receipts per passenger mile which had been falling slowly since 
1928-29 rose slightly in 1939-40. 


Goons TRAFrric. 

The following figures show the volume of the goods traffic in recent 
years, as compared with 1901 and 1911. The term “ton-mileage” used in 
the statement is the product of the load in tons, and the distance over which 
it is carried :— 


Taste 307.—Railways Goods Traffic, 1901 to 1940. 


Year ende ds trai ive- 4 Ton milea, . 
0th June. Smileage. |" Ponnage. | (OOD omitted) | Gros Barnings, 
£ 
1901 5,836,587 6,398,227 404,740 2,203,249 
1911 8,913,171 10,355,565 810,949 3,585,424 
1921 11,490,782 15,563,131 1,418,386 7,270,856 
1929 10,644,549 14,516,643 1,690,560 10,379,192 
1931 8,997,391 10,743,109 1,425,184 7,841,406 
1932 8,700,471 10,211,322 1,407,450 7,853,315 
1936 10,252,956 13,839,012 1,666,603 9,154,92) 
1937 10,710,525 14,684,885 1,731,904 9,704,734 
1938 11,461,174 16,480,379 1,854,936 10,830,839 
. 1939 10,932,726 15,417,297 1,760,534 10,856,048 
1940 11,082,400 14,619,716 1,827,662 10,851,393 


*Exclusive of coal on which only wayloave charges were collected. 


Variations in the volume of goods traffic result naturally from changes 
in seasonal conditions, particularly as regards primary products. The 
largest tonnage on record was 17,225,000 tons in 1926-27. A decline in 
coal trade and the onset of depression caused a rapid fall and in 1931-32, 
the total tonnage was the smallest since 1909-10. There was an increase in 
each year between 1932-38 and 1937-88 and in the latter year the aggregate 
was only 745,000 tons less than in 1926-27. In 1988-39 and 1939-40, goods 
traffic was affected adversely by industrial disputes in coalmining, the mines 
being idle for seven weeks in 1938-39 and ten weeks in 1939-40. There was 
an aggregate decrease of 1,860,000 tons in these two years; coal decreased by 
1,185,000 tons and other minerals by 512,000 tons. 
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The following statement shows the tonnage of the several classes of goods 
earried on the railways in various years since 1901:— 


TABLE 808,—Railways, Classification of Goods Tonnage, 1901 to 1940. 


General Merchandise, Minerals, 
Year 

. ol. Live Stock. Total Goods, 

sopngane. ane lour, Other. re Coho Other, 8 

Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 
1901 504,880 | 1,267,742 99,104 | 200,339 | 3,956,033} 370,129 | 6,298,297 
1911 787,632 | 2,298,078] 137,599 | 485,021 | 6,059,648) 587,587 | 10,355,565 
1921 | 1,216,884 | 3,375,443 93,760 782,804 | 8,881,796 | 1,262,494 | 15,563,131 
1929 | 1,767,585 | 3,631,9) + 179,960 729,581 | 5,801,880 | 2,405,723 | 14,516,643 
1931 | 2,128,431 | 2,067,786 162,031 639,043 | 4,564,964 | 1,180,854 | 10,743,109 
1935 | 1,919,600 | 2,733,667 185,079 694,927 | 6,222,076 | 1,268,271 | 13,018,620 
1936 | 1,986,624 | 2,908,406 176,181 799,698 | 6,703,697 | 1,269,406 | 13,839,012 
1937 | 1,868,764 | 3,184,287 189,420 832,691 | 7,247,918 | 1,366,805 | 14,684,885 
1938 | 1,885,082 | 3,633,902 185,009 890,633 | 8,022,537 | 1,863,216 | 16,480,379 
1939 | 2,072,176 | 3,344,060 165,156 738,386 | 7,633,188 | 1,464,331 | 15,417.297 
1940 | 2,026,527 | 3,339,874 207,207 807,554 | 6,887,534 | 1,351,020 | 14,619,716 


The gross earnings in respect of the various classes of goods carried 
during 1989-40 were as follows:—Coal, coke, and shale, £1,458,095, other 
minerals, £342,668; live stock, £1,420,916; grain and flour, £1,351,979; wool, 
£843,062; general merchandise £5,252,002; miscellaneous earnings for de- 
mutrage, etc., £182,671. 


The following table contains information relating to the density of goods 


traffic. 


Taster 309.—Railways Density of Goods Traffic, 1911 to 1940. 


soensamet | anatfpaging” | vamos | Hgsrias oat | ‘pr Average dle 
tons, d. tons. 
1911 . 4 90-98 80-65 0-91 218,408 
1921 .. 148-44. 92-94 1-10 282,631 
1929 183 17 118-16 1-45 286,376 
1931 ie 183-62 18425 1.30 237,2€0 
1982... 186-00 139°99 1.33 233,030 
1936 0.00 we 189-43 123:32 1:31 272,588 
19BT oe aie 185-70 120-80 1:32 283,269 
1988... 18451 114-05 1:38 303,909 
1989... 183-41: 115-95 1:39 288,442 
1940 ... 43 185-12 126-11 1-40 299,236 


* Exclusive of coal on which shunting charges only were collected. 


The density and average earnings in goods traffic fluctuate to a greater 
extent than in passenger traffic, because they are affected by changes in the 
classes of freight carried as well as by changes in rates. 
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PASSENGER FARES. 


Passenger traffic is greatest on the suburban lines, viz., those within a 
84 miles radius of Sydney or Newcastle, and fares on these lines are lower 
than those for equal distances elsewhere. Return tickets for travel outside 
Sydney or Newcastle suburban area are issued at single fare plus.one-third, 
and cheap fares are available for journeys to tourist: districts and holiday 
resorts. Since November, 1988, concession fares are charged for-suburban 
travel: during the week-end period. 


The following table indicates the changes since June, 1921, in: the 
ordinary fares for single: journeys from Sydney or Newcastle:— 


TaBLe 310.—Railway Fares for Single Tickets. 


Date. 5 mls. | 10 mls. | 20 mls. | 34 mls. | 50 mls. | 100 mls.’| 200 mls. | 300 mls,’ 
d | s. d | s. d s do |s. do] s. d | gs d.[s. d 
First Class. 
1921 Juno 8 ; 1 8 2 5 4 1 7 7 518 *7 40 7 62 2 
1924 June 8 1 2 2.0 3° 2 6 8 177 37° (7 56; 5 
1927 Dec. 8h 1 3 21 3.4 6 10 17 9 37° («9 56: 7 
1933 Nov. 7 1 0 111 3. (0 6 0 15 6 33 «1 49 2 
1939 Mar, * 8 11 21 3.4 6 9 17 4 86 5 54 7 
Second Class. 
1921 June 6 0 104 1 6 2 Tk 56 0 {12 2 25°47 38 3 
1924 June 6 0 103 1 6 2 4h 4 9 12 1 25 4 37 11 
1927 Dec. 64 011 1 7 2 64 4 11 12 2 25 6 38 J 
1983 Nov. 5 0 9 1 65 2 3 4 64 10 10 22 11 34 2 
19389 Mar. * 6 0 10 17 2 6 410 12 2 25 4 37 10 


»* Current in January, 1941, except first-class fares in suburban areas, 


During 1923-24. first-class fares were reduced to an appreciable extent and 
second-class fares were lowered slightly. In December, 1927, fares were 
raised again, but did not reach the former level: except for short journeys, 
In November, 1933, a reduction of approximately 10 per cent. was made'in' 
second-class fares and a slightly greater reduction in first class fares, The 
next change was an increase of 10 per cent. from 1st March, 1989. In the 
suburban services first-class accommodation has not. been. provided in: the 
Newcastle district since Ist February, 1939, nor in the metropolitan district 
since Ist January, 1940. 
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Particulars of changes in the cost of monthly periodical tickets ate shown 
in the following table :— 


Taste 811.—Railway Fares—Monthly Periodical Tickets. 


Date, | 5 miles. | 10 miles, | 20 miles. | 34 miles. | 50 miles. [100 miles.|200 mites. |s00 miles, 
8. d, a dad 3. d, s. d. s. d. s..d. s.d, os. d. 
First Class. 
1921, June...) 30 9 44 °0 58 0 69 8 79 91112 6] 156 8] 181 9 
1922, June...) 30 9 43 3 59 3 68 9 77 0] 100 3] 188 91] 168 0 
1924, June...| 27 4 388 3 62 3 59 9 77 0/100 3); 1388 9] 168 0 
1928, Jan. ...| 29 4 41 0 55 11 64 0 81 6| 106 6 | 147 01178 0 
1933, Nov,...| 25 9 38 9 50 3 67 8 69 9 92 6} 128 6] 155 9 
1939, Mar.* 28 6 40 3 53 9 62 3 76 61103 9 | 142 0) 171 0 
Second Class. 

1921, June...) 20 6 29 0 39 3 46 0 51 0 66 9 $2 6) 112 6 
1922, June...) 20 6 28 9 39 6 45 9 61 3 66 9 92 6/112 6 
1924, June...) 20 6 28 8 39°0¢«2 44 10 51 3 66 9 92 6; 112 0 
1928, Jan. ...| 22 0 30 9 42 0 48 0 54 3 70 9 98 0/118 9 
1933, Nov....] 19 6 27 6 37. «9 43 3 48 3 63 9 88 9| 107 6 
1939, Mar.* 21 6 30 3 40 3 46 9 52 9 71 6 98 0/118 0 


* Current in January 1941 (except first class tickets in suburban areas). 


The fares quoted represent the maximum charges, but liberal concessions 
are made to women, students and youths in business. Charges for first- 
class tickets for the longer distances were reduced substantially in 1922, and 
charges for distances up to 84 miles in 1924, At the beginning of January, 
1928, fares were raised by about 6 or 7 per cent., and in November, 1933, a 
reduction of 10 per cent. was made. An average increase of 10 per cent. was 


rmade on ist March, 1939. 


Weekly tickets known as “Workmen’s Weekly Tickets” are issued at 
special rates for the Metropolitan and Newcastle suburban lines, and the 
Helensburgh-Port Kembla section of the Illawarra line. The tickets are 
available for one journey each way Mondays to Saturdays, inclusive, the 
forward journey being restricted to trains which reach the passenger’s 
destination within specified hours. The fares charged for these tickets in 
June, 1921, were not altered until December, 1927, when they were increased 
by about 30 per cent. They were reduced by 15 per cent. in October, 1982, 
With the view to encourage settlement in the outer suburbs substantial 
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reductions were made as from 1st January, 1939, in the charges for 
workmen’s weekly tickets for distances exceeding 10 miles and a fixed 
charge of 5s. was introduced for distances exceeding 16 miles. The fares 
were raised by 10 per cent. as from 1st March, 1989, 


Taste 812.—Railways, Fares for Workmen’s Weekly Tickets. 


Workmen's Weekly Tickets—Second Class. 
Distance, 
June, 1921, Dec., 1927. Oct., 1932, Jan., 1939. | March 1939, 

Miles. s. cd s. d. s. ad | s. d. s. d. 
1 1 3 1 8 1 5 165 1 6 
5 211 311 304 3.4 3.8 
10 4 ] 5 6 4 8 4 8 5 2 
20 5 6 7 4 6 4 

30 6 11 9 0 7:10 | 5 0 5 6 
34 7 o 9 8 8 2 

4 


Freigut CHARGES, 


The system adopted in fixing freights on merchandise and live stock is to 
charge the lowest scale of freight on commodities of low values and on those 
which are used ta assist production. The charge per ton mile decreases as 
the distance hauled increases. 


The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, glassware, 
cutlery, irvonmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest class applies 
to manures. eos 


ma rey eal 


Some .rates were increased in November, 1926. Rates for wool 
and livestock were reduced by 10 per cent. in the latter part of 1932, and 
in July, 1933, and increased by approximately 10 per cent. in October, 1987. 


The rates for nearly all classes of freight were increased by about 10 
per cent. on Ist March, 1939; exceptions included wool, agricultural produce 
and erude ores. 


The trend of rates for various classes of freight carried for 100 miles 
and 500 miles is shown below. - The rates quoted for livestock are per 
four-wheeled truck, other rates are per ton. 
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TaBLE 318.—Railway Freight Charges. 


Ordinary Goods. vee z ) Grudecres 
oe a | Agricul rozen_ | wool |! Live : 3 
Date Baguette coultal  euibers| Geek and Greasy.\|” Stock: ar 
Freight. | F'reight, a per ton), 
100 miles. 
a. d.) 8s, dv, s. df s. d.f gs. df a. dj a. df a. di 
1921 June... 1...) 75 Of} 6 6/11 5] 31 7) 14 743711 1110 5 6 5 
1922 June ... ...| 76 8 6 9/11 6/35 5;1811]41 8}109 9] 6 5 
1925 June ... ...| 76 8 6 9/11 5 | 2410! 18 11] 41 8 109 9 6 5 
1926 December ...| 76 8 6 9/12 0] 27 4); 1811] 41 81120 9 6 5 
1932 December ...| 76 8 6 9/12 0; 27 4/18 11} 87 6/108 8 6 5 
1933 July » vel 76 8 6 9/12 0] 27 4/1811) 383 9 | 97 10 6 5 
1937 October ...} 76 8 6 9/12 0] 27 4] 1811] 37 6 /108 8 7 1 
1939 March... ...) 84 4 7 56112 0] 60 1} 2010] 87 6 ]120 9 7 1 
500 miles, 
1921 June ... ..1938 3/15 0] 18 2; 94 Of} 72 11 |10L 4 (808 4/ 22 6* 
1922 June ... ..197 6;}12 41/19 O| 82 4/43 11 /109 5 |299 9 | 22 6* 
1925 June ... ...1197 6/12 4;19 0] 57 7] 48 11 109 5 1299 9 | 22 6* 
1926 December .../197 6 {12 41]19 11] 68 4 /| 48 11 /109 65 |829 8 | 22 6* 
1932 December ...|197 6 | 12 4/19 11 | 63 4/43 11] 98 5 |296 8 | 22 6* 
1933 July ... .../197 6]12 4 ]1911|68 4 | 43 11 | 88 8 267 0 | 22 6* 
1937 October ...1197 6]12 4]1911/]63 4 {43 11 | 98 6 (296 8/19 9 
1939 March... .../217 3]13 7 /|19 11) 69 8/)48 4/98 6 1329 8] 19 9 


* Rate 17s, 104d., if value of ore was £10 or less per ton. 


GRADIENTS. 


The railways of New South Wales pass through mountainous country 
over the Great Dividing Range which separates the narrow coastal plain 
from the interior. Consequently there are steep gradients and sharp 
curves in many sections, including parts of the trunk lines. 


In the southern system, the railway station at Roslyn, near Crookwell, is 
situated at an altitude of 8,225 feet above sea level; and at Nimmitabel, 
on the Goulburn to Bombala railway, the height is 3,508 feet. In the 
western system a height of 3,503 feet is attained at Newnes Junction and 
3,424 feet at Mt. Victoria on the Blue Mountains, and 3,623 feet at 
Oberon. On the northern line Ben Lomond is 4,473 feet above sea level. 


The following statement shows the miles on different gradients in June, 


1940 :— 
Taste 314.—Railway Gradients, June, 1940. 


Gradients. Southern System. | Western System. | Northern System. Total. 
lin miles, miles. miles, tmniles, 

18 to 30 164 4} 34 244 
31 ,, 40 15} 61 55} 1924 
41, 60 75 534 88 2164 
61 ,, 60 72 784 662 2174 
61 ,, 70 663 69 429 1784 
71 ,, 80 1894 1424 181} 5134 
81 ,, 90 492 58 624 160 
91 ,, 100 1203 1784 98 3963 
101 ,, 150 261 2864 1774 725 
151 ,, 200 1414 1234 984 3634 
201 ,, 250 723 71¢ 502 201 
251 ,, 300 102} 111 724 286 
301 ,, level 9464 9612 758} 2,6663 
Total . 2,1893 2,205} 1,7452 6,141} 
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SIGNALLING AND Savery APPLIANCES. 


In the matter of signalling and safety appliances: the railways of New 
South. Wales have progressed with modern invention. The points are inter- 
locked on all the lines with the exception of a few in remote country dis- 
tricts where: the: traffic. is light.. ‘The automatic signalling system is in 
operation. on all the suburban lines under. the electrical system. 


Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working 
of the line in 1930 and 1940 are shown. below:— 


1930. 1940. 
Single Track. Mis, Chs. Mis. Chs. 
By automatio or track block system... toe 82 28 10 44 
electric train tablet ... oes devis~ “bes 177 (55 166 65° 
electrio train staff vee as eas we §=2,814 11 3,047 76 
train staff and ticket ... oa a we 2,228 58 2,302 69 
train staff and one engine only ove eig 2 72 17:13 


5,805 64. 5,545 27 


Double Track. 
By automatic or track block system... we «= 888-16 432 45 
absolute manual block system ws wee 321 36 284 59 
permissive manual block system... ses 4 60 3 41 


A system of train control by telephone has been installed, so that: the 
movements of trains may be controlled by officers located in a central 
office. Each controller is provided with special equipment for direct tele- 
phone communication with the stations, sidings and important connections 
in the section of the lines under his supervision. 


The passenger and freight vehicles in use on the railways are fitted with 
automatic - brakes. 
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Rotuine Stock. 


A classification of the rolling stock of the State railways is shown in the 
following table:— 


Taser 315.—Railways, Rolling Stock. 


June, 1922, June, 1932. June, 1940. 
Classification. 
No: Capacity. No. Capacity. No. Capacity, 
Tractive Tractive ‘Tractive 
power. power, power. 
000 1b.: 000 lb. 000 Ib. 
Locomotive—Steam ... wee? 1,821 32,349 | 1,482 37,791 | 1,249 34,870 
Diesel Power Vans, ..., Fr sie eis te sis 5 50 
Coaching — Pas’ gers.’ Pas’gers. Pas’gers, 
Passenger ... aes we] L674 97,324 | 2,185 | 137,631 | 2,288 | 141,446 
Motor Passenger ... aN 1 33 37 1,924 56 2,799 
Sleeping and Special isi 97 2,338 122 2,699 127 2,629 
Horse Boxes, Brake Vans, 

etc. Gee va wef 422° 168") 369 63] 365 551 
Total. | 2,194.| 99,853 | 2,713.| 142,885 | 2,836 | 147,426 

Goods—- tons: tons: tons. 
Open Waggons... «| 16,498 | 262,693 |17,329:). 284,662 | 17,602 | 285,260 
Livestock Waggons oso| 2,957 18,370 | 3,004 19,066 | 3,011 19,088 
‘Louvred (Vans ii wee] 967 9,932 ) 1,026 16,416 | 1,173 18,634 
Refrigerator. Vans ... «| 161 2,382 233: 3,368: 300 4,692 

Brake Vans... oo ab 639 aa 705 ei 676 oe 
Other: ics aan aes 251- 3,250 65 715 69° 937 
Total... +..| 21,473 | 296,627 | 22,862 324,287, 22,831 | 328,611 

Service Stook ... aay | 1,846 oes 1,490 et 1,334 “ee 


The average tractive power of the railway locomotives, as at 30th June, 
1940, was 27,918 lb., and the average capacity of the passenger vehicles was 
62 passengers, and of the goods stock 15 tons. 


Rail motors have been provided in a number of country districts where 
the population is not sufficient to warrant the provision of ordinary services, 
In June, 1940, rolling stock consisted of 56 motor passenger vehicles, 
including 17 trailer cars, with seating capacity for 2,799 passengers, the 
average per car being. 50. There is one rail bus with a capacity of 17 
passengers. 


Diesel train services are operated between Parkes and Broken Hill, a 
distance of 422 miles, and between Sydney and Canberra, 202 miles. The 
former service was commenced on 27th September, 1937, and the latter on 
92nd October, 1989. The rolling stock, which igs air conditioned, comprises 
5 Diesel power vans with an average tractive power of 9,900 lb., and 12 
trailer cars having an average seating capacity of 53. 


Vicrortan GoveRNMENT Raiuways In New Sourn Watss, 


In the southern portion of New South Wales the Government of Victoria 
has acquired certain railway interests by the purchase from a private com- 
pany. of a line between Deniliquin ‘and Moama; and by agreement with the 
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Government of New South Wales for the construction and maintenance of 
five border railways. 


The agreement provides for railways on the 5ft. 3in. gauge, but the 
works within New South Wales are constructed suitably for conver- 
sion to the standard gauge, viz., 4 ft. 84 in. The lines are operated by the 
Victorian Railway Commissioners. 


Three of the lines authorised under the agreement have been opened for 
traffic, viz., from Barnes, on the Moama line, to Balranald, from Murrabit 
(Gonn Crossing) to Poonboon (Stony Crossing), and from Yarrawonga 
to Oaklands; also part of the line from Euston to Lette. The fifth line 
has not yet been commenced; it will cross the Murray at or near Gol Gol 
and extend into New South Wales for a distance not exceeding 20 miles. 


The capital cost of these lines at 29th February, 1940, was £1,222,998. 
During the year ended February, 1940, the revenue amounted to £57,814, 
working expenses to £60,968, and interest to £55,302. The train mileage 
was 117,608, the number of passengers 16,454, and the goods traflic 
126,678 tons. : : 


Private Ratnway Lines. 

The established policy in New South Wales has been to keep the railways 
under State control, and with the exception of short lines connecting coal 
and other mines with the main railways, there are only 88 miles of private 
lines open for general traffic. 


‘During the year 1888 a line of 3 ft, 6 in. gauge was laid down from 
Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Australian border; the length is 37 
miles. A short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool with 
the Warwick Farm Racecourse. 


The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West Wallsend and Sea- 
ham Oollieries with Cockle Creek. The South Maitland system supplies the 
mining districts of East Greta, Stanford-Merthyr, and Cessnock. The 
Hexham-Minmi line runs between the collieries in the townships mentioned. 
The New Red Head line runs between Belmont and Adamstown, 


The following table shows the operations of the private railway lines open 
to the public for general traffic during the year ended June, 1940 :— 


TasLE 816.—Private Railways, 1939-40, 


Line, 
: , et ea Ds Total Train Passen- Goods Live 
Name of Private Railway. Capital Miles gers carried. Stock 
Length.| Gauge Expended. run, carried. carried, 
= m, See in, £ No. No. tons. No. 
Silverton ... ea | 36 5813 6 549,452 91,455} 30,725 691,058 | 86,984. 
Warwick Farm ... .{ 1 0/4 84 18,824 *63) *27,600 bag we 
Seaham-West Wallsend; 6 10/4 8} 16,000 1,080 en 86,780 
South Maitland— 
East Greta, Stanford 
Merthyr, and Cess- 
nock ,,, ian «} 19 3514 84] 664,299] 344,981] 734,691 35,302 
Hexham-Minmi and 
Richmond Vale vol 16 O}4 84] =125,000) 75,198 ee 711,605 
New Red Head ... wf 9 88/4 84) 180,286 | *65,263 *143,122| *984,373 


*Included in figures relating to Government Railways . 
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The Silverton Company has 16 locomotives and 647 goods vehicles, and 
passenger carriages are hired from the South Australian Government 
railways as required. The Seaham Colliery has 2 locomotives, and Govern- 
ment rolling stock is hired. On the South Maitland system there are 22 
locomotives and 44 goods carriages, and passenger services are conducted 
by the State Railways. The Hexham-Minmi Company has 20 locomotives, 
1 passenger carriage, and 27 goods carriages. The Warwick Farm and 
New Red Head lines are operated by the Government Railway Commis- 
sioner. 


In addition to the private railway lines shown in the previous table, there 
are several lines connected with coal and other mines. 


Ratrway Gauors or AUSTRALIA. 

Particulars of the gauges of the railways in each State ag at 30th June, 
1989, are shown below. The figures relate to Government lines and to 
private railways open for general traffic, classified according to the States © 
in which they are located. Particulars of private lines used exclusively 
for special traffic are not included in the figures :— 


Tasie 317.—Railway Lines and Gauges in Australia. 


Miles at each Gauge open for traffic, 


- Stale, ailer 
2ft. | 2ft. 6in 3ft. Sit. Bin. | 4ft.82in. | 5ft. 3in. 
New South Wales ...| ... na eee 37 | 6,167 241 6,445 
Victoria See ee 122 ll “ae vs. =|4,410 4,643 
Queensland .. 133 |... ee 6,548 69] ... 6,750 
South Austr: alia and 
Northern ented tee ee sits 2,216 654 | 1,480 4,350 
Western Australia . deg $5 ise 4,655 454)... 5.109 
Tasmania ... 18}... as 772 waa oi 790 
Australian Capital .. a a sist das Boh aes 5 
Total e| 151 122 11 | 14,228 | 7,849 }6,131 | 27,992 


The distances by rail between Sydney and the other capital cities are as 
follows:—Brisbane via North Coast line 613 miles, Brisbane via Wallan- 
garra 715 miles, Melbourne 590 miles, Adelaide via Melbourne 1,073 miles, 
and Perth via Melbourne 2,695 miles. The journey from Sydney to Broken 
Hill via Melbourne and Adelaide is 1,409 miles, but a line across New South 
Wales opened for traffic in November, 1927, affords direct communication 
over a distance of 699 miles. 


Railway works undertaken for the purpose of facilitating interstate 
communication have been described in previous issues of the Year Book. 


Stare TRAMWaAy AND Oxrnipus SERVICES. 

The State Government conducts tramway and omnibus services in the 
Metropolitan district and in Neweastle. All the tramways, with the excep- 
tion of one short line, are the property of the Government, but there are 
a number of privately owned omnibus services in these districts and in 
other parts of the State. The first Government onmibus service 
in Newcastle was commenced on 22nd September, 1932, and in the metro- 
polis on 25th December, 1932. 
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The Government tramway and omnibus services are administered by 
the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways, and he exercises 
special powers for the regulation of the private omnibus services, as 
described on page 386. The tramways were administered by the Railway 
Commissioners. until August, 1980; and after a number of changes had 
been made in the administration of the State transport services, they 
were vested in the Commissioner for Road Transport in December, 1932. 


Length of State Tramways, 

The length of the State tramways is 1714 miles, viz., 151 miles (including 
83 miles of trolley bus routes) in the Metropolitan district and 204 miles 
in Newcastle. In 1926, there were 2284 miles of tramways, consisting of 
180 miles in the metropolis, 85 miles in Newcastle, 4 miles in Maitland 
and 10 miles in Broken Hill. The tramways in Maitland and Broken Hill 
were closed in 1927 and some services in other districts have been replaced 


. by railway or omnibus. The tram services were extended across Sydney 


Harbour Bridge in March, 1932, and the omnibus services in August, 1987. 


The gauge of the tramways is 4 feet 84 inches, and all the services are 
operated by electric power. 


The route and track mileage of the tramways at 80th June, 1940, is 
shown below, the figures.being exclusive of 50 miles 30 chains of sidings, 
loops and crossovers. 


TaBLe 318.—Tramways, Length of Lines, June, 1940. 


Line. Route Track 

Mileage.* Mileage. 
‘Metropolitan— mis. ch. mls. ch. 
City and Suburban... os w(a) 112 28 212 58 
North Sydney ... Sok ee ai 22 18 42 70 
Ashfield to Mortlake:and Cabarita ... 8 38 15 9 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands ae 1 50 1 50 
Kogarah—Rockdale-Sans Souci wef (0B) 6 82 11 10 
Total, Metropolitan... wal(c) 151 6 283 37 
Newcastle City and Suburban ... is 20 31 36 61 
Total, Tramways June, 1940 ...\(c) 171 37 320 18 


* Includes Trolley Bus Routes (2) 2 mis. 10 chns.; (b) 6 mls. 82 chns.; (c) 8 mls. 42 chns, 


Finances or THE Strate Tramways AND Osnipus SERVICES. 


Prior to the year 1938-39 the State tramways and motor omnibus services 
were administered as separate undertakings and separate financial accounts 
were published. As the omnibus services were extended into areas previously 
served by trams, the two undertakings were merged into a joint enterprise 
and the manner of presenting the annual accounts was altered in 1988-39 
so that separate details regarding the financial results are no longer 

available. 


State Tramways—linancial Results, 1911 to 1981-82. 


‘The financial results of tramway operations, which had usually yielded 
-an annual surplus after paying interest on capital, became unfavourable 
in 1928-24 owing to the growth of private motor omnibus services in.un- 
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restricted competition with the tramways. The following summary shows, 
details regarding the tramways in various years from 1911 to 1931-82— 


the year before the introduction of Government motor ammibuses. 


TasLe 819.—Tramways, Capital Cost and Operating Results, 1911 to 1982. 


Expenditure, 
Year ended Lines Capital Gross 
30th June. Open. Cost. Earnings. | working Capital Deficit. 
Expenses. Charges. 
miles, £000 £ £ £ £ 

i911 iis | 1893 5,122 | 1,865,631 | 1,143,949 | 174,055 |(+) 47,627 
1921 dss ame 2274 9,061 | 3,471,738 | 2,943,252 421,814 | (+) 106,672 
1926 tee tee 2284 11,485 | 3,619,496 | 3,319,996 577,900 278,400 
1929 wv tee 2104 11,743 | 4,457,890 | 3,835,644 631,589 9,343 
1930 ous ar 2104 11,765 | 3,908,470 | 3,625,564 663,150 385,244 
1931 “ve oo 200 8,437 | 3,058,471 | 3,106,225 490,741 538,495 
1932 aia on 1922 8,336 | 3,305,222 | 3,046,532 548,830 290,140 


(+) Surplus. 


The deficit incurred by the tramways was at a maximum in 1930-31, 
when there was a heavy decrease in earnings from tramways operations 
and a joss of revenue from the sale of electrical energy, following the 
transfer of the electric power stations to the railways in August, 19380. The 
eapital debt of the tramways and the charges thereon were reduced as a 
result of the transfer, and traffic earnings began to increase as restrictions 
on competitive motor services became effective and the North Sydney 
tramways were ‘extended in March, 1932, across the Harbour Bridge into 
the city. 


The capital charges consisted of interest prior to 1928-29, of interest and 
sinking fund payments in 1928-29 and 1929-80, and to these items exchange 
cn overseas interest was added in later years, 


State Tramways and Omnibuses—Capital Funds, 1940. 
The capital of the State tramways and omnibuses has been obtained 
mainly from the General Loan Account of the State and is interest bearing. 
Small amounts are represented by a non-interest bearing advance from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, and capital reserves consisting of profits 
*61935—D 
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derived from the sale of assets and receipts from the Public Vehicles Fund 
representing half the service license fees on motor omnibus services in 
the Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport Districts. 


At 30th June, 1940, the capital debt of the tramways as represented ‘by 
repayable advances, amounted to £8,527,048, consisting of £8,486,522 owing 
to the General Loan Account and £40,521 to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund; capital reserves amounted to £105,846, viz., profits from the sale of 
assets £47,211 and receipts from the Public Vehicles Fund, £58,035. The. 
capital debt of the motor omnibus services amounting to £444,017 ig owing 
to the General Loan Account. 


State Tramways and Omnibuses—Capital Cost of Assets. 


The capital cost of the tramway and omnibus assets at 30th June in the 
last eight years is shown in the following table. The total capital cost 
of the services exceeds the amount of capital funds stated above by reason 
of the purchase of new assets and the repayment of capital indebtedness 
from revenue reserved for depreciation. 


TABLE 320.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Capital Cost, 1938 to 1940. 


Metropolitan, Newcastle, Total. 


Tramways 

goth hune, ; j and 
Tramways, |Omnibuses, | Tramways, | Omnibuses.| Tramways. Omnibuses, Omnibuses, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ a 
1933 ...{ 7,488,171 66,326 | 919,411 * 8,357,582 66,326 8,423,908 
1934 »»-| 7,660,989 86,981 | 904,989 # 8,565,978 86,981 8,652,959 
1935 «+.) 8,212,939 | 151,441 } 880,354 * 9,093,293 } 151,441 9,244,734 
1936 .«+| 8,142,822 | 221,957 | 862,967 * 9,005,789 | 221,957 9,227,746 
1937 ...{ 8,201,826 | 421,275 | 845,814 24,206 | 9,046,640 | 445,481 9,492,121 
19388 ...{| 8,808,605 | 688,100 | 830,300 17,037 ) 9,138,905 ) 705,137 9,844,042 
1939 ...| 8,806,480 | 799,998 | 832,880 89,134 | 9,139,860 | 889,132 | 10,028,402 
1940 __..| 8,283,992 | 948,162 | 832,849 | 96,933 | 9,116,841 |1,045,005 | 10,161,936 


* Small amount included in Tramways. 


The capital cost of the tramways at 30th June, 1940, included £5,187,029 
expended on construction, £2,855,402 on rolling stock, £924,410 on 
machinery, workshops and substations, and £150,000 on stores. The capital 
cost of the omnibuses included land and buildings £48,366, omnibuses 
£984,608, and plant ‘and machinery, £12,063. 
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i State Tramways and Omnibuses—Revenue and Expenditure, 

The following table contains particulars of the annual revenue of ‘the 
State tramways and omnibuses and the working expenses of both services 
combined. Current depreciation was not charged to working expenses of 
the tramways until 1934-35, and the amounts-stated for 1982-33 and 1933-34. 
relate to omnibuses only :— 


TaBlE 321.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Gross Earnings and Working 
Expenses, 1988 to 1940. 


; Gross Earnings, Working Expenses, 

Year:ended Net 
30th June. Administra- | Current Harnings... 
Tramways. | Omnibuses. Total. (| tion and Deprecia- Total. 

Operation. tion. ‘ 
£ £ ; £ ; £ £ £ j £ 
1933 ...| 3,266,847 | *50,865 | 3,317,712 | 2,824,495 4,985 | 2,829,480 | 488,232 - 
1934 ves{ 8,237,942 | 227,113. | 3,465,055 | 2,718,568 31,928 | 2,750,496 | 714,559 
1935 «| 3,821,774 | 295,924 | 3,617,698 | 2,850,791 | 146,395 | 2,997,186 | 620,512 
1936 ..-| 3,388,580 | 369,166 | 3,757,746 | 2,976,971 | 177,588 | 3,154,559 | 603,187 
1937 .»| 3,428,205 | 504,498 | 3,927,703 | 3,089,604 ; 214,995 | 3,304,599 | 623,104 
1938 .«| 3,529,368 | 765,356 | 4,294,724 | 3,659,056 | 258,189 ; 3,817,195 | 477,529 
1939 «| 3,448,792 | 925,542 | 4,374,334 | 3,707,139 | 242,523 | 3,949,662 | 424,672 
1940 +4) 3,330,593 }1,1387,316 | 4,467,909 ) 3,767,833 | 265,103 ; 4,032,936 | 434,973 


* From 25th December, 1932. 


There was a moderate increase in tramways earnings in the years 1934-85 
to 1937-38, and a small decrease in the next two years, Omnibus earnings, 


on the other hand, increased rapidly, as the services were extended and 
improved, and in 1939-40 represented 25.4 per cent. of the total as compared 
with 6.5 per cent. in 1938-34, the first full year of their operations. 


With net earnings at a high level, notwithstanding substantial provision 
for depreciation, the financial results since 1932-33 are in marked contrast 
to the experience of the tramways in earlier years as shown in Table 319. 
The improvement was due largely to a reduction in administrative and 
operating expenses. Net earnings declined after 1986-37 following advances 
in rates. of wages. 


4 Provision. for current depreciation of the tramways amounted to £114,575 
in 1938-39 and £118,183 in 1939-40, . 
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The net financial results of the tramways and omnibuses after the payment 
of capital debt charges are shown below :— 


TaBin 822.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Capital Charges and Net 
Results, 1938 to 1940, 


Capital Charges. 
Year ended d 
30th June, ilaminga. Exchange Sinking Total Surplus. 
Interest. on Fund. Capital 
. Interest. Charges, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1933 a w| 488,232 387,799 69,000 28,000 484,799 3,433 
1934 bat weal 714,559 365,276 62,060 33,500 460,836 253,728 
1985 is | 620,512 363,101 50,853 33,896 447,850 172,662 
1936 xe »-| 603,187 355,100 49,740 26,649 431,489 171,698 
1937 ene vee] 628,104 328,950 44,200 37,332 410,482 212,622 
1938 ns veel 477,529 336,872 42,573 38,349 417,794 59,735 
1939 wae wee| 424,672 320,154 | (a) 42,271 41,537 403,962 20,710 
1940 es «| 484,973 316,949 |(b) 44,542 44,592 406,083 28,890 


* Includes Loan Management Expenses (a) £1,744. (b) £1,659, 


The surplus was highest at £253,728 in 1933-34, but in this year no charge 
was made for current depreciation of the tramways, so that the results were 
actually more favourable in the next three years. Capital charges have 
declined owing to reductions in rates of interest. 


In recent years substantial sums have been set aside from revenue with 
+the object of preserving the capital of the tramways and omnibuses. The 
-amount in 1939-40 was £327,080 or 7.8 per cent. of revemue and comprised 
-provision for current depreciation charged +o working expenses £265,103, 
-contribution to sinking fund £44,592, and an appropriatiom from surplus 
-revenue for arrears of depreciation on the tramways £17,885. Since Ist 
July, 1932, a sum of £1,841,656 has been provided for current depreciation, 
- £288,855 for sinking fund and £558,543 for arrears of depreciation; the 
-total amount, £2,184,054, represents 7 per cent. of revenue. 


'* Details of the financial results of the State tramways and omnibuses in 
‘fhe Metropolitan district are shown below :— 


TasLE 823.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Metropotitan Services, 
1933 to 1940. 


Revenue. Pxpenditure. 
Year ended Administra- | Current Capital Total Surplus 
30th June. tion , | Deprecia- Debt Expendi- 
Tramways. | Omnibuses.| Operating tion, Charges. ture, 
Tixpenses. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1933 «| 3,058,696 50,865 | 2,659,777 4,985 | 432,099 | 3,096,861 12,700 
1934 ...| 3,026,962 | 227,113 | 2,558,804 31,928 | 411,250 | 3,001,982 252,093 
1985 ...| 3,107,760 | 295,924 | 2,685,262 139,520 | 402,160 | 3,226,942 176,742 
1936 ...| 3,165,730 | 369,166 | 2,801,004 170,228 | 388,835 | 3,360,067 174,829 
1937 ...| 3,208,871 | 482,331 | 2,895,248 208,355 | 368,799 | 3,467,402 223,800 
1938 ...| 3,804,526 | 708,898 | 3,324,023 239,742 | 372,505 | 3,936,270 77,154 
1939 ...| 3,244,278 | 838,007 | 3,459,958 224,466 | 356,518 | 4,040,942 41,343 
1940 ...| 3,145,741 |1,021,895 | 3,516,210 243,949 | 363,132 | 4,123,201 44,348 
| 
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The general experience of the Newcastle services, as illustrated in the 
following table, has not been favourable. Revenue exceeded operating ex- 
genses and capital charges between 1933-84 and 1937-38 and in 1989-40, but 
‘he excess was not sufficient to meet the additional charge for current 
depreciation which was made for the first time in 1934-35. In 1932-33 
and 1938-89 operating expenses and capital charges exceeded revenue. 


Tastt 824.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Newcastle Services, 
1983 to 1940. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year ended Administra-} Current Capital Total Deficit. 
q ne. Fi sand a ¢ 
NS tramways, | Omnibusee| gH, | Peres | debt, | Bxpendi 
Expenses, “ 
. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1933 wf 208,151 a 164,718 ed 52,700 217,418 9,267 
1934 «| 210,980 = 159,764 ie 49,586 209,350 71,630 
1935 wo) 214,014 id 165,529 6,875 45,690 218,094 4,080 
1936 «| 222,850 * 175,967 7,360 42,654 225,981 3,131 
1937 sex 214,334 22,167 194,356 11,640 41,683 247,679 11,178 
1938 v| 224,842 56,458 235,033 18,397 45,289 298,719 17,419 
1939 wf 204,514 87,535 247,181 18,057 47,444 312,682 20,633 
1940 » | 184,852 | 115,421 251,623 21,154 42,951 315,728 15,455. 


* Included in Tramways, f Surplus, 


State Trawway AXp Oxnipus TRArFIc. 
The following statement contains a comparison of the vehicle mileage-.- 
and passenger traffic since 1901 :— 


TABLE 325.—State Tramways and Omnibuses, Passengers and Mileage, 
4 1901 to 1940. 
yl | Tramways, Omnibuses, 
Ee | Passengers. 
a Year ended 
iq 30th June. Car Bus 
| Mileage. Sydney Mileage, Passengers... 
Tramway Harbour 
! Sections. Bridge 
H Section.* 
= 00) 000 ~ 000 000 000 
1901 nae es 6,836 93,704 nae 8 ies 
1911 rats ‘tt 22,541 230,276 re wes wae 
1931 see ee 32,193 266,347 mae is fas 
1932 1a vee 35,914 284,709 2,143 Sa aaa 
1936 as ante 35,378 303,697 10,254 5,111 23,783 
1937 tie ee 35,200 306,833 10,375 7,190 33,536 
1938 ae ee 35,795 318,071 10,396 10,950 52,653 
1939 ae abe 34,941 310,784 11,453 12,668 64,415 
1940 aes hia 31,497 298,716 12,823 14,828 79,625 


i *Those Sydney Harbour Bridge passengers whose journey extended beyond the bridge 
section are included also in the preceding column. 
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Statistics of passenger traffic are obtained from records of tickets issued 
and, as a general rule, each ticket represents a passenger journey. For the 
Sydney Harbour Bridge section, however, a special tram ticket is issued to 
sach passenger and a second ticket if the journey extends over any other 
section. The number of passengers carried by trams across the bridge is 
stated separately in Tables 325 and 326, but information is not available 
as to the number of such passengers who are included also under the heading 
“tramway sections.” 


Particulars of the passengers carried and car mileage on the Metropolitan 
and: Newcastle tramways are shown below:— 


Taste 326.—Tramways, Metropolitan and Neweastle Traffic, 1929 to 1940. 


Metropoiltan: Newcastle. 
Year ended June. mesiiagis 
tramway “fgphow Car Mileage. | Passengers. a Mileage, 
ections. Section.*: | 
000. 000. 000. 000. 000. 
1929 tae tae se} 315,668 sa 31,576 17,808 2,506 
1930 toe toe | 293,126 ee 30,519 14,664 2,343 
1931". toe eof 253,243 ie 29,620 13,104 2,573 
1932 de tee ve] 267,211 2,143 33,000 17,498 2,914: 
1983 - ww. su ve| 268,892 8,344 34,299 18,994 2,561 
1984 tee cae | 267,707 9,638 - 33,814 19,246 2,562 
1935 tne ane se| 277,987 9,793 33,396 . 19,786 2,600 
1936 use ine se 283,104 10,254 32,776 20,593 2,602 
-1937 tes tee | 286,495 10,375 32,661 20,338 2,539 
31938 ve ise «| 297,400 10,396: 33,312 20,671 2,483 
“1939 tee tas v| 292,118: 11,453 32,668 18,666 2,273 
1940 tas Sie ve) 281,717 12,823 29,524 16,999 1,973 


—~ 


* Those Sydney Harbour Bridge: passengers whose journey extended beyond the bridge section are 
included also in, preceding column, 


Tramway eatnings per car mile: in the Metropolitan lines amounted to 
22.7d. in 1931-82 and fell to 21.4d. in 1989-88 following reductions in 
fares in: October, 1932. With increased traffic the rate of earnings per 
car mile rose to 28,8d. in 1938-39 and 25.6d. in 1939-40. In Newcastle 
earnings per car mile. increased from 15.5d. in 1931-382 to 19.5d. in 1989-83, 
21.6d. in 1988-89 and'22.5d. in 1989-40. 
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A comparative statement! of the State motor omnibtis traffie is contained 
in the following’ table:— 
me TasLy 327.—State Omnibuses, Metropolitan and Newcastle Trafig; 
oy 1933 to 1940, 


Metropolitan. Newcastle. 


Year ended 80th June, : 
Passengers. | Bus Mileage. | Passengers. | Bus Mileage. 


000. 000. 000. 000. 
1933 aes ae wes 2,625 835 we va 
1984... we ae 14,707 3,353 
1935... tr a 19,629 4,224 
1936. ay vee 23,783 5,111 ae os 
1937 Se aee vr 32,221 6,755 1,315 435 
1988. eae wee 50,196 9,967 2,557 983 
1939. Ses a 59,146 11,344 5,269 1,324 
1940. tas ove 71,942 13,203 7,683 1,625. 


Earnings per omnibus mile were 16.3d. in 1933-34, 17.7d. in 1938-39 and 
18.6d. in-1939-40, in the Metropolitan district, and 18.8d. in 1987-38, 15.9d, 
in 1938-89, and 17.0d. in 1939-40 in Newcastle. 


TRAM! AND OMNIBUS Fares. 
The tramways are divided into sections.of an: average length of nearly 
2 miles in the metropolitan district and 14 miles in Newcastle. 
The fares: charged on trams since 1st November, 1920, and subsequent 
dates, when alterations were made, are shown below:— 


Tasie: 328.—Tramways, Seale of Fares, 


Date of Alteration—(ordinary rates). Conseion 
Mon.-Fri, 
i Seotions, 10 a.m. to 4'p.m. 
of November, December, December, October, since 
1920. 1027, 1930, 193 ar ta 
| e 
1 
=| dy: d d. a. d 
One 2 2 2 2 2 
Two 3 4 4 3 3° 
Three _ 4 Be 5. 4t. 4 
Four wie one 5 6 6 5 4 
Rive and six . ... 6 6 6 6 4 
Harbour Bridge ... aes aie 4* 3t 3t 


* March, 1982. - + Maximum fare on Newcastle lines. t 2d. from 1st January, 1939, 


The fares on Suridays were higher by 1d; per journey between 1st 
November, 1920, and. 11th February, 1928, when this extra charge was 
abolished.. On-2nd February, 1931, the.concession fares for journeys between 
the hours 10 a.m. and 4) p.m. on week-days (except Saturdays) became 
general on the Newcastle tramways’ irrespective of the day or hour of the 
journey, thus making the maximum fare 44: for three or more sections. 
Children are carried at lower rates. The fare for children under 12 
years’ of age was‘1d: for: one; two,.or three sections, and 2d, for longer 
journeys, until 1st August, 1934, when the fare was reduced to 1d. per 
journey for children atider 14 years, The Harbour Bridge fare for 
children was-reduced. from. 2d, to-1d.. on: 1st January, 1939. 
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Apart from reductions in fares, the cost of travelling by trams has been 
made cheaper in recent years by the lengthening and overlapping of 
sections. 

The fares by Government motor omnibus services are at the rate of 
af approximately 1d, per mile and fares for children are generally one third 
: of the rates for adults. 


‘ Private 'TRAMWAYS. 
od There is only one tramway under private control within the State, viz., 
i a steam line, which passes through the town of Parramatta, cmmencing 
at the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, 
my a distance of 2 miles 66 chains. The line has been constructed to the 
standard gauge of 4 ft. 84 in., and was opened in 1883. 


Raitway anp Tramway WorKSHOPS, 

A large number of workshops have been established to meet the require: 
ments of the various branches of the State railways and tramways. The 
principal railway shops are situated at Eveleigh, close to the Central Rail- 
way Station, and at Chullora, 11 miles distant. There are large workshops 
at Newcastle, Goulburn, and Bathurst to supply the needs of the perma- 
nent-way branch by the preparation of structural steelwork, fish-plates, 
tools, implements and other articles. Engine repairs are undertaken at 

~Floneysuckle Point (Newcastle) and at a number of smaller workshops 
in country localities. 

The principal tramway workshops are situated at Randwick, in Sydney, 
and there is a smaller establishment at Newcastle. 

Particulars regarding the factories for railway and tramway rolling stock 
are published in the chapter of this volume entitled Factories. 


Raruway anp Tramway Exeorriciry Suppiy. 

For the supply and distribution of electric current to the State railways 
and tramways there are three main generating stations under the control of 
the Commissioner for Railways, viz.. Ultimo and White Bay in Sydney, 
‘and one in Newcastle. A smaller station was opened in January, 1928, 
at Lithgow, near the State coal mine. A number of substations are in 
operation throughout the suburban areas. 


Particulars regarding the electrical energy generated at each power 
station and the purposes for which it was used are shown below:— 


TABLE 329,—Electricity Generated and Used for Railways and Tramways. 


Particulars. 1936-37. 1937-38, 1938-89, 1939-40. 

Generating Stations— {kilowatt hours, |kilowatt hours {kilowatt hours. {kilowatt hours. 

; White Bay ... «| 258,760,580 285,452,560 290,321,160 305,518,460 
* - Ultimo ia e| 176,884,274 175,650,481 183,938,017 184,536,626 


Newecastlo  ... ee] 114,158,538 120,416,522 132,127,484 144,868,284 
Lithgow see «| 16,247,630 20,853,635 24,775,990 25,969,960 


Total ... «| 565,551,022 602,373,198 631,162,651 660,893,330 


‘ Purpose of Supply— 
" Suburban Sua dae 186,832,133 197,867,163 203,714,725 208,306,047 
‘| Tramways... ..| 146,660,770 149,859,809 148,599,793 142,620,808 
: Outside Bodies «| 168,262,418 187,647,560 208,486,179 236,104,657 
Balance—Departmen- 

tal Uses .. | 63,795,701 66,998,666 . 70,361,954 73,861,818 


j a a ee | | 


: Total ... e-| 565,651,022 602,373,198 631,162,651 660,893,330 
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RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYs Coat SUPPLIES. 
Coal for use in connection with the State railways and tramways is an 
important item of working expenses, the annual consumption being about 
1,500,000 tons. As a result of the gradual electrification of the suburban 
railways the use of coal for locomotives diminished and the consumption 
for the generation of electricity increased. The quantity used during 
recent years was as follows:— 


Tape 330.—Railways and Tramways, Coal Used, 1929 to 1940. 


Coal used in Connection with Railways and Tramways. 
Year ended 80th June. 
Locomotive Electric Gas Other ‘Total 
Purposes. Power Stations.| Making. Purposes, . 
i tons. tons, tons. tons. tons. 

1929 | 1,212,272 391,904 7,088 45,719 1,656,933 
1932 i 896,147 332,497 5,744 28,657 1,263,045 
2936 | 972,890 - 390,368 5,140 25,852 1,394,250 
19387 985,580 402,742 5,260 22,958 1,416,540 
1988 1,041,106 434,266 5,565 23,304 1,504,241 
1939 994,371 453,300 5,663 24,449 1,477,783 
1940 962,197 479,677 5,586 20,843 1,468,303 


ExreLoymMEenr sxb Wages iN Starr Layxp Transport Servicrs. 


Particulars regarding the number of persons employed in the land 
tr 't services of the Gover t of New South Wal d tl t 
ransport services of the Government of New South Wales and the amount 
of salaries and wages paid to them are shown in the following statement. 
The figures are exclusive of employment on the construction of railways 
and roads and on the maintenance of roads. The information under the 
heading Road Transport Department for 1931-32 and earlier years relates to 
the tramways only. 


TaB_z 331.—State Land and Transport Services, Employees and Wages, 
1921 to 1940. 


Number of Employees. Salaries and Wages Paid. 
“goth June. 
Railways. a Dey Total, Railways. ane Dene Total, 
£ £ £ 

1921 a 37,558 9,018 46,576 9,153,089 2,278,998 11,432,087 
1926 we 49,174 11,246 53,420 11,192,851 2,947,313 14,140 164 
1929 sat 48,972 11,121 55,093 12,422,298 3,121,457 15,542,755 
1931 aa 40,620 8,388 49,008 10,167,293 2,119,794 12,287,087 
1932 «| 40,829 8,356 48,685 9,637,122 2,015,941 11,653,063 
1936 vee! 41,779 9,357 51,136 9,775,667 2,066,464 11,842,131 
1937 wf 40,831 9,983 50,314 9,626,478 2,185,822 | 11,812,300 
1938 vf 41,128 10,530 51,658 10,668,200 2,608,887 | 13,277,087 
1939 veel 41,474 10,503 51,977 11,099,966 2,736,755 | 18,836,721 
1940— ...) 40,705 10,684 51,339 10,919,175 2,769,108 | 13,688,283 


* Average number during the year, t+ At 30th June, { Includes employees serving with defence 
forces. 


ACCIDENTS IN STATE TRANSPORT SERVICES. 


All accidents are recorded which occur in the working of the State rail- 
ways, tramways or omnibuses, or on service) premises to persons other than 
the employees, however slight the injuries may be. In the case of employees 
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all accidents must be reported which cause the employee to be absent from 
his ordinary work for at least five. hours on any of the three days imme- 
diately following. the day. on which the accident occurred. 


Particulars of accidents during the last’ five years are shown in the follow- 
ing table:— 


TABLE 332,—State Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses, Accidents, 
1986 to 1940. 


Passengers, Employees. Others. Total, 


ind sae . 
arene Killed. | Injured, | Killed, | Injured, | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
Railway, Accidents. 
1936 6 201 20 4,391 5K 294 81 4,886 
1937 8 217 20 4,678 49 308 77 5,203 
1938 8 232 26 5,413 50° 368 84 6,013 
1939 8 264 17 5,568 45 362 70 6,194, 
1940 12 305 18 4,810 40 341 70 5,456 
Tramway Accidents. 
1936 nee 15 400 2 1,063 16 293 33 1,756 
1937 a 13 443 5 1,177 23 270 41. 1,890 
1988 ee 13 543 1 1,326 19 287 33 2,156 
1939- tee 13 442. 2 1,331 18 246 33 2,019 
1940 aes 13 486 2 1,405 17 228 32: 2,119 
Motor Omnibus Accidents. 

1936 tee or 65 pe 49 5 13 | 5 | 127 
1937 te we 86 ra 64 3 Is | 3 |. 168 
~ 1938 3 201 134- 1 66 4 391 
1939- 1 244 276 2 39 3 559 
1940 4 265 350 I 50 5 665 


Most of the-deaths are caused by: the movement-of vehicles, the number in 
1989-40 being railways 58, tramways 31,.and omnibuses 5. Persons injured 
by the movement of vehicles: numbered 501 in: the railways, 1,597. in 
the tramways, and 508 in.the ommibus services. The injuries arising from 
other causes:numbered 4,955, 522 and:157 respectively. 


The number of passengers carried’on the railways during the year ended 
June, 1940, was 179,066,000, on the tramways about 305,000,000 and on 
the omnibuses about 80,000,000. The accident, rates per million. passengers 
were as follows:—Railways: killed 0.07; injured'1.70; Tramways: killed, 
0.04; injured, 1.59; Omnibuses: killed, 0.05; injured, 3.31. 
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The amount of compensation paid in respect of injuries to passengers 
and damage to goods during each of the last five years was as follows :— 


TABLE 8338.—State Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses, Compensation 
for Accidents, 19386 to 1940. 


Aceldents: 1986-36) | 1936-37; | 1987-38. | 1988-89,. 1989-40. 
Railway— £ £ £ ‘ £ £ 
Passengers,.ete.| 7,275 4,536 8,451 8,972 3,058 
Goods wf 15,177 18,258 20,759 20,882" 18,586 
Tramway... eof? 14,845: 23,247 27,940 18,912 
Omnibuses eee 2,895 1,624 4,130 3,135 
Total .| 40,192 47,665 | 59,876 61,924 43,691 
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MOTOR AND OTHER LICENSED VEHICLES. 


Special laws govern the use of motor and other vehicles. They have 
been framed with a view to minimise the risk of accident and facilitate 
the flow of traffic, to promote economy in the organisation of State owned 
and commercial transport services and to procure funds for roads and for 
administration. 


The police exercise general authority to take action against dangerous 
and disorderly trafic and they regulate the street traflic, vehicular and 
pedestrian, in the Metropolitan Transport District, and since 1937 in the 
Newcastle Transport District. Outside these districts municipal and shire 
councils may enact by-laws for the regulation of street traffic, other than 
motor traffic. 


The speed at which motor vehicles may be driven upon public streets has 
been limited since December 1937 to 80 miles per hour within built-up 
areas, and, unless it may be proved that a greater speed was not excessive, 
to 50 miles per hour elsewhere. Built-up areas are defined generally as those 
in which provision has been made for street lighting, but streets may be 
excluded from or included in the definition by direction of the Minister 
for Transport. 


Motor vehicles must be registered if driven upon public streets and 
horse-drawn vehicles if they ply or stand in a public street for hire. Before 
registration or renewal of registration motor vehicles are inspected to 
ensure that they comply with the requisite standard of fitness. ‘Certificates 
for the purpose may be issued by privately-owned garages and similar 
businesses licensed to make inspections. Number plates must be displayed 
on all registered vehicles and visible registration labels on motor vehicles. 


Drivers of motor vehicles, and of registered horse-drawn vehicles, are 
required to be licensed. Drivers of motor vehicles ave tested as to ability 
and hold their licenses subject to observance of the traffic regulations. 


The normal term of registrations and licenses and renewals thereof is a 
year, but since 1st December, 1932, quarterly registrations of motor vehicles 
have been permitted, at the option of the owners. 


The registration of vehicles, licensing of drivers and collection of various 
taxes, fees and charges are functions of the Commissioner for Road Trans- 
port and Tramways. The police test applicants for drivers licenses and, 
by arrangement with the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways, 
they effect the registrations and collect the taxes and fees in certain areas. 
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Motor vehicles licensed for transporting passengers or goods are subject 
‘to special supervision by the Commissioner for Road Transport and 
Tramways. <A service license must be obtained for each privately owned 
motor omnibus service within the Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport 
Districts, also a license for each omnibus driver and conductor. The 


registration of the vehicles is conditional upon compliance with regulations 
as to design, construction and provision for the safety and comfort of 
passengers. In the service license are specified the route to be traversed, 
the time-table to be observed and the fares to be charged. Where a 
service enters into competition with railway or other transport services, 
conditions may be imposed to prevent undue competition and overlapping. 
An annual fee for each service license is fixed in relation to the extent 
of the benefit conferred on the holder, the nature of the route traversed 
and the effect of the service on State owned transport services ; the maximum 
rate is £4 for each passenger each omnibus is authorised to carry. The fee 
for experimental, developmental or unprofitable services may be fixed at a 
nominal sum. 


For all motor vehicles used in the State for the conveyance of passengers 
or goods for hire or for any consideration or in the course of any trade or 
business a license under the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act may be 
required in addition to any other license or registration, including the 
omnibus service license described above. The licensee may be required to 
pay charges in respect of passengers and goods carried, the maximum 
charges being 1d. per passenger for each mile or section (whichever is the 
shorter) or part thereof, or for goods 8d. per ton of the aggregate weight 
of the vehicle unladen and its carrying capacity for each mile oy part 
thereof. Vehicles engaged in the carriage of goods to the nearest railway 
station are not subject to the charge and other exemptions may be granted. 
Charges have not been imposed in respect of journeys not exceeding 20 
miles, except in the case of motor omnibuses running in competition with 
the railways or tramways; and since 24th June, 1982, the exemption has 
been granted for journeys up to 50 miles and for the transport of perishable 
goods to market irrespective of distance. 


Motor RecistRarions. 


The number of vehicles on the register at intervals since 1911 is shown 
in the following statement. In the use of the figures the following 
circumstances should be taken into consideration, viz:— 


(a) The number of registered vehicles was reduced in October, 1981, 
by 38,261, viz. 1,938 cars, 565 lorries and 758 cycles, to correct 
overstatement arising in the assessment of monthly figures. 

(b) The number of omnibuses as at the end of 1931 includes a 


number of vehicles registered for services which had been discon- 
tinued at the end of October, 1931. 


(¢) Government motor vehicles numbering approximately 1,700 in July, 
1933, were included in the records for the first time at that date. 


v4 
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TaBLE 384.—Motor Vehicles on Register, 1911 to 1940. 


Registrations in force, 


End of year van, ; Metropolitan | i Per tap ot popue 
or month, fats hori Gite: Public Vehicles*, Trader's Motor ee ae 

oF i- 7 "| Vehicles. | Garg [All Motor 

} Tractor. tea: tA only, Vehicles. 

1911 vel 8,975 3) 2,788 175 4 oe 6,945 | 0-23 0-41 
1916 wf 14,175 877 | 7,070 268 12 254 | 22,656 | 0-75 1:20 
1921 .| 28,665 |} 3,900 | 11,291 407 180 413 | 44,856 | 1:34 2°10 
1926 .-[ 1045675 {24,709 | 25,424 7179 486 | 1,320 | 157,393 | 4:40 6:62 
1929 .| 170,039 144,868 | 30,655 | 1,364 612 | 2,022 | 249,660 | 6-75 9-90 
1931 .|144,749 | 39,226 |23,124 | 1,091 776 458 | 200,424 | 5-64 8-16 
1932 .--( 147,043 [41,897 ; 23,0387 | 1,068 360 429 |213,834 |) 6:67 8:25 
1936 ».| 183,406 | 67,257 | 28,418 | 1,155 567 909 |276,712 | 6°84 | 10°32 
1937—June | 189,794 | 70,341 | 23,439 ; 1,169 694 , 1,005 ; 286,342 | 7:05! 10°63 
Dec. | 198,925 |'76,141 | 24,049 | 1,194 672 | 1,076 | 302,066 } 7:34) 11:14 
1988—June | 204,688 | 78,944 | 24,032 | 1,214 712) 1,118 {310,608 | 752 | 11-42 
Deo. |212,002 | 83,425 ) 24,853 | 1,260 733 | 1,167 |322,940 | 7°75 | 11:80 
1939—June | 216,050 | 84,175 | 24,151 | 1,311 777 | 1,164 | 327,628 | 7:87 | 11-93 
Dec. | 216,443 | 85,742 | 23,009 | 1,341 825 | 1,194 | 328,554 | 7°83 | 11°88 
1940—June | 209,510 | 83,928 | 21,552 | 1,365 823 | 1,066 | 318,234 | 7°63 | 11°43 
Dec. | 207,446 | 84,408 | 21,275 | 1,357 870 | 1,007 | 316,363 | 7-40 | 11:28 


* Includes Newcastle ‘f'ransport District in 1930 and later years. 

The number of vehicles on the register was 251,329 at the end of March, 
1930, and there was a decrease to 207,178 between this date and 30th 
June, 1932. Then the number commenced to rise again and reached the 
peak 829,075 in September, 1939. During the following twelve months 
the number declined to 312,125. 

The proportion of vehicles registered for quarterly periods was 14 per 
cent. in 1983, 29 per cent. in 1989 and 80 per cent. in 1940. The pro- 
portion of quarterly registrations is higher in the case:of cars than com- 
mercial vehicles. 

The number of tractors on the register was 1,222 at 81st December, 
1940. Tractors used solely on farms are not required to be registered; 
particulars of farm tractors numbering 18,957 in March, 1940, are shown 
in the chapter Agriculture of thig volume. 

The number of motor vehicles registered during each year since 1929 
is shown in the following statement, with separate details regarding new 
vehicles and old vehicles registered after a change of ownership. Renewals 
of registration are not included :— 

TaBLE 835.—Motor Registrations, New and Old Vehicles, 1929 to 1940. 


Registrations of Motor Vehicles (excluding renewals). 
~~ "iMetropolitan Public Vehicles* 


Lorry and , . Total 
ar. ' 
Year, Van, Cab. Omnibus. Coie e ree 
aid) 
New. old. New, | os 


Old. new, Old, | New. | Old. | New. | Old. 


1b 26,825 | 13,888 8,477 sass ‘2413 | 209 86 569 | 35,601 | 19,287 | 10,579 


: : 79) 168| 67 84 | 15,460 | 19,325 | 8,006 

1931 3,273 | 16.660 | 1,260) 7,104 7 99 16 61] 4,566 | 28,814] 7,681 

Tose | etton | 20:58 937 | 9,478] ... | .85{ 1] 86| 4,583 | 30,080 | 7,864 
B 


91,440 | 2,400 | 11,787 15) 182 13} 209} '8:187] 83,568 | 8,490 
19384 | 10,776 | 19,265'| 4,527 | 12,487 | 308| 182 43 | (77 | 16,654} 31,061 | 8,481 
1935 | 16,061 | 18,247'| 6,680 | 12,200) 673 | 123 53 69 } 22,817 | 30,680] 8,180 
1936 | 18836 | 18,858} 8,447 | 12,797| 602] 126 | 101] 61] 27,886 | 31,842 | 7,796. 
1937 | 23,979 | 19,448 | 10,434 | 138,096 | 597) 106) 150 60 | 35,160 | 32,710} 7,878 
19388 | 21,976 | 19,327] 9,718 | 12,888 | 546 | 109 | 144 75 | 32,884 | 32,304 | 7,263 
1939 19,066 | 18,097 | 7,788 | 12,240 | 558) 145) 184') 59 | 27,546 | 30,541 6,358 
1940 9,518 | "292,152 | 4,812 | 12,091 | 206| 218| 72 631 14,698 | 34,524 | 6,604 


* Registrations in Newcastle District included as from 13th October, 1980. 
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The registration of new vehicles began to increase in 1983 after-a steep 
decline, but the number did not rise to pre-depression level in any year. 
The registration of second-hand vehicles after change of ownership 
increased in the years when registrations. of new cars were at a minimum. 
The number has been comparatively steady in recent years. 


Moror Drivers’ Licknses. 


The development in motor transport facilities is illustrated also by the 
following statement of the number of annual licenses to drive motor vehicles 
issued during various years since 1911:— 


TasLE 386.—Motor Drivers’ Licenses, 1911 to 1940. 


Annual Licenses Issued, 


Metropolitan Public Motor Vehicles.* Other Motor Vehicles. 
Year ended 
Soph dunes aunt Car, Van and 
lab drivers, : Wey 2 oy dri ‘ 
eee Drivers. | Conductors, | Lorry drivers. ee 
1911} 248 6 9 5,526 3,323 
1921f 627 44] 200 53,061 16,115 
1930 2,124 2,084 1,022 306,405 35,802 
1931 1,744. 1,977 913 294,009 31,946 
1932 1,686 1,450 505 275,806 29,145 
£933 1,812 1,419 357 278,026 28,447 
1934 1,913 1,444 243 288,963 _ 28,481 
1985 2,358 1,604 211 308,371 28,565 
1936 2,991 1,764 264 334,037 28,918 
1937 3,499 2,176 633 360,612 29,236 
1938 3,976 2,182 784 393,474 30,477 
1939 4,570 2,488 767 422,390 30,923 
1940 4,835 2,544 855 434,726 30,490 


* Newcastle district included in 1080 and later years. tf Calendar year. 


Moror Taxes, Frrs, Cuarces, Ero. 


Proceeds of taxes and fees relating to road transport are distributed 
amongst special funds, viz., the Road Transport and Traffic Fund, Public 
Vehicles Fund, and State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund, which are under 
the control of the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways, and 
to the funds of the Department of Main Roads. The allocation is as 
follows :— 


The Road Transport and Traffic Fund receives fees from the registration 
of vehicles and licensing of drivers. 


The Public Vehicles Fund veceives annual service license fees payable 
on motor omnibuses, also taxes at rates in force up to 80th November, 
1939, on public motor vehicles which ply in the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
Transport Districts. 


The State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund receives all collections under 
the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, including license fees and charges 
for the carriage of passengers and goods. 


The funds of the Main Roads Department receive the taxes on motor 
vehicles other than those paid to the Public Vehicles Fund. 


i 
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Details of the scales of taxes, fees and charges, and the amounts collected 
during 1989-40 are shown below. 


Motor Taxes.—A tax is levied on every motor vehicle, and it must be paid 
by the person in whose name the vehicle is registered when the certificate 
of registration is issued or renewed. The rates of tax are based upon the 
weight of the vehicle and the type of tyre used, except in the case of motor 
cycles. When registration is effected quarterly the tax is charged at 27% 
per cent. of the annual tax. * 


The rates of tax, as increased by 124 per cent. from 1st December, 1939, 
are as follows:— 


TaBLE 3387.—Motor Taxes—Rates, 


Vax per } cwt. ! 


Vehicle, Vehicle rh of 
Foreign, British, (Foreign Manufacture). axe 

s. d. a. d. 8s. d. 

Car—Pneumatic ... 3 1f 2 68 | Motor Cycle—each ... 25 4 
Lorry—Pneumatic 3°44 2 63 Soo 98 with side 

” Solid Tyre 3 11} 3B 4h car—each ... tae 45 0 
Omnibus—Pneumatic ... 4 93 4+ 23 Tractors}, trailers, etc., 

per dewt. ... on 3 11 


* The rates stated are reduced by 62d. per 4 ewt. if the vehicle is British manufacture. 
+ Maximum tax on tractors, £15, 


Tractors, motor lorries, and other motor vehicles owned by farmers and 
used solely for carting the produce of their farms are taxable at lialf-rates. 


Since May, 1940, an allowance has been made in respect of vehicles 
propelled by producer gas, to compensate for the weight of the producer 
gas equipment. 


A reduction of 63d. per 4 ewt. is allowed on vehicles of British manu- 
facture. 


Vehicles used by traders for trial purposes are exempt from tax, also 
ambulances, road making equipment, sanitary and cleansing equipment of 
local councils, and farmers’ or timber cutters’ trailers used solely in carting 
farm produce or timber from forest to mill. 


The tax and registration fee (£1) payable annually since 1st December, 
1939, for a British-made car or light lorry of a type in common use, weighing 
25 ewt., is £7 6s. 7d., or if the vehicle is of foreign manufacture, £8 14s. 8d. 
if the registration is effected quarterly the tax for four successive quarters 
amounts to £1 14s, 10d. or £2 2s, 6d. per quarter according to country of 
origin, and the registration fee is £1 for the first quarter and 5s. for each 
subsequent quarter while registration is continuous. 


The motor taxes collected during 1989-40 amounted to £2,165,147, of 
which £62,822 was credited to the Public Vehicles Fund and £2,102,825 to 
the funds of the Main Roads Department. 
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Registration Fees—Fees for the registration of motor vehicles are pay- 
able when the certificate of registration is issued or renewed. The fees for 
annual registrations are as follows:—Motor cycle, 2s. 6d.; motor omnibus 
in the Metropolitan and Neweastle Transport Districts, £2; and other motor 
vehicles £1. The fee for traders’ plates is £2 for motor cycles and £8 for 
other motor vehicles. For quarterly registration the annual fee is payable 
in respect of the first quarter and one-fourth of the annual fee for each 
subsequent quarter while registration is continuous. The annual fee for 
horse-drawn vehicles plying for hire within the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
Transport Districts is £1. 


Registration fees amounting to £336,066 were collected during 1939-40, 
and paid to the Road Transport and Traffic Fund. 


In local governing areas outside the Metropolitan and Newcastle Trans- 
port Districts, councils may require the registration of vehicles plying for 
hire and may impose annual fees not exceeding £1 for vehicles and 5s. for 
drivers. Vehicles used to convey passengers in the unincorporated portion of 
the Western Division must be licensed under the Stage Carriages Act, for 
which an annual fee of 5s. may be charged. These fees-are not included in 


the amount stated above. 


Drivers’ Iicenses—The annual fee is 10s. for a license to drive a motor 
vehicle, aud 5s. for a license to ride a motor cycle. For learners’ permits, 
current for one month, the fee is 5s. Within the Transport Districts con- 
ductors of motor omnibuses and drivers of registered horse-drawn vehicles 
must be licensed, the annual fees being 10s. and 5s. respectively. Drivers’ 
license fees collected in 1939-40 and paid to the Road Transport and Traffic 
Fund amounted to £248,508. 


Miscellaneous Fees and Charges —Small fees are charged in respect of the 
transfer and cancellation of registration, replacement of lost and damaged 
number plates, certificates, etc. These fees, amounting to £20,841 in 1989-40, 
were paid to the Road Transport and Tvaffic Fund. 


Service License Fees are chargeable under the Transport Act, 1930, in 
respect of motor omnibuses operating in the transport districts, as described 
on page 387. Collections amounting to £18,168 in 1939-40 were paid to the 
Public Vehicles Fund. bode 


Fees and Charges under State Transport (Co-ordination) Act.—Provi- 


¥*61935—E 
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of passengers and goods are outlined pees on page 887. The license fees 
vary from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. in respect of vehicles, and agents of persons 
operating road transport services are charged an annual license fec of £1. 
The fees collected in 1989-40 amounted to £25,228. 


Charges imposed in respect of passengers and goods, for which the maxi- 
mum rates are stated on page 387,.amounted to £54,930 in 1989-40, viz, 
£11,964 for passengers and £42,966 for goods, Other receipts consisted of 
permits (at 1s. each) for the carriage of passengers and goods otherwise 
than in accordance with the terms of licenses £1,778, and penalties, ete., 
£785, 


All collections under this Act are paid to the State Transport (Co- 
ordination) Fund. 


The total receipts from taxes, fees and charges during the past ten 
years are suinmarised in the following table:— 


TapLe 888.—Motor Taxes, Fees, etc.—Receipts, 19381 to 1940. 


Additional foes, ete., in, 
Fees for respect of Commercial Motor Miscellan- 
R Seistcation Vehicles. - sons : Col- 
Year ended Tax of Vehicles lections— Total 
30th June. aes and Charges Exchange, | Collections. 
Licensing License | for Pas- Other Search 
of Drivers. Fees. sengers . Fees, etc. | 
and Goods, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1931 «1,258,641 383,639 | 27,689 as ad 2,424 1,672,393 
1932 «| 1,188,984 362,861 | 27,877 | 36,600 1,014 3,421 1,620,757 
1933 we. 1,198,224 378,190 | 15,845 | 20,896 1,014 3,977 1,613,146 
1934 «| 1,301,109 420,861 | 24,726 | 24,133 814 4,595 1,776,238 
1935 «| 1,488,232 445,939 | 26,538 | 28,957 1,086 4,850 1,940,602 
1936 wee! 1,596,227 484,513 | 30,350 | 52,952 1,333 5,012 2,170,387 
1937 ey 1,750,886 525,815 | 33,377 | 42,977 1,496 4,006 2,358,567 
1938 vee! 1,925,774 572,988 | 36,071 | 50,555 1,575 3,951 2,590,914 
41939 ..» 2,063,150 607,281 | 37,904 | 52,789 1,555 4,436 2,767,115 
1940 .| 2,165,147 600,415 | 38,391 | 54,980 1,860 6,567 2,867,310 


Disnursement or Moror Taxes, Fens, Evo. 


Since the commencement of the Transport Act, 1980, motor revenue has 
been allocated to special funds as described on page 389. To meet costs of 
traffic administration incurred by the police 5 per cent. of motor taxes (other 
than taxes payable to the Public Vehicles Fund) was paid to the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund until the end of 1935, when the charge was abolished. 


As u special emergency measure in the period of financial stringency 
£200,000 was transferred from the funds of the Department of Main 
Roads to Consolidated Revenue Fund during 1932-88, 


The proceeds of motor taxes, fees, etc., paid into the special funds, are 
disbursed in meeting the eagt of administration and for other purposes 
relating to transport. 


ase 
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The Road Transport and Traffic Fund meets half the cost of maintain- 
ing street surfaces used for tram’ tracks, the cost of police services in 
reguating trafic, registering vehicles and licensing drivers, and the costs 
of providing traffic facilities and of administering the Department of Road 
Transport and Tramways (apart from its transport services). Any credit 
balance at the close of a financial year is payable to the Country Main 


Roads Fund. 


In the Public Vehicles Fund, the taxes and half the service license fees 
on motor omnibuses, together with a proportion of the tax on tourist motor 
vehicles, are paid to the Department of Main Roads and local councils 
for the maintenance of routes traversed by such vehicles. One-half of the 
omnibus service license fees is applied to the reduction of the capital 
indebtedness of the Department of Road Transport and Tramways and the 
balance of taxes on vehicles may be utilised in acquiring land for depart- 
mental purposes and in providing traffic facilities. 


The State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund is used to defray the costs of 
administering the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act; and with the 
Minister’s approval it may be used to subsidise motor services which act 
as feeders to the railways and tramways, or to make payments to the rail- 
ways and tramways. 


The manner in which motor taxes and other funds at the disposal of the 
Department of Main Roads may be expended is described on page 344. 


The following summary shows the purposes on which revenue derived 
from road transport vehicles has been expended during the past nine 
years :— 


TABLE 889,—Expenditure from Motor Taxes, Fees, etc., 1982 to 1940, 


Administra- | 
T nae aia Paid to | 
id t ist te iS Paid to 
Year ended — road ‘Staking! of Trail Road | Railway and) Qonsolidated| ‘Total. 
30th June, ‘Aathorities,| Facilities: Qranspors | Tramyey | Revenue. 
Regulation \ 
by Police). 

. £ £ £ £ { £& £ 
1932 tas .-| 1,230,350 2,606 304,304 13,844 a 1,551,103 
1983 iy vee] 1,065,544 3,780 319,620 42,790 200,000 | 1,631,734 
19384 sc «| 1,412,697 1,656 304,009 14,822 es 1,733,184 
1935 ai «| 1,508,665 4,635 | 376,505 31.169 ie 1,920,974 
1936 ier | 1,717,113 18,224 343,867 26,889 aes 2,106,093 
19387 ie «| 1,914,988 7,184 355,915 67,907 ae 2,845,939 
1938 ax voe{ 1,923,084 21,954 | 669,272 52,132 9 2,566,392 
1939 sat ..| 2,048,833 19,982 621,259 106,105 ia 2,796,179 
1940 a .| 2,156,116 18,720 602,106 66,785 va 2,843,727 


At 80th June, 1940, a credit balance of £261,654 was held in the Public 
Vehicles Fund and £862 in the State ‘'ranport (Co-ordination) Fund 
These amounts represent revenue collections not yet expended. 
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Motor Omyipus SERVICES. 

Motor omnibus services in the Metropolitan and Neweastle Transport 
Districts are subject to the provisions of the Transport Act, 1980, and the 
services in all districts to the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act, 1981. 
The powers exercised by the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tram- 
ways in terms of these Acts, e.g., to license services and vehicles, determine 
conditions and standards of service, and impose charges and fees are stated 
on page 887. 


Particulars of motor omnibus traffic in the metropolitan district were 
collected for the first time in 1928-29 and in the Newcastle district in 
1930-31. Statistics of the privately owned services are shown in Table 840, 
and information relating to the Government services which are operated 
in conjunction with the tramways in Tables 320 to 327. Particulars 
of omnibus traffic in country areas are not collected. 


Private Motor Omnibus Services. 

Motor omnibus services were the province of private operators until 
the inauguration of the first Government service in 1982. The rapid 
growth of this form of transport in unregulated competition with State- 
owned tramways and railways led to a revision of the transport laws in 


1930 and 1931, and the private omnibus traffic was considerably curtailed 
by the elimination of overlapping services. 


Particulars of the private motor omnibus services in the Metropolitan 
and Neweastle districts in 1930-31 and in each of the last five years 
are shown in the following table :— , 


Tastr 840.—Private Motor Omnibus Services, Metropolitan and Neweastle. 


Omni- | Bus Mi Passen; ok value {| Revenue. | Expendi . 
eee aioe Services. punts in ae Carried. : vet Plant. aes pee 
ervice. 
* * * 
Metropolitan Transport District. 
No. No. Thousand. £ £ £ 
1931 veel 219 483 19,548 92,125 486,797 | 1,357,505 | 1,352,649 
1936 | 146 284. 8,011 27,494. 130,673 333,862 325,073 
1937 vo{ 138 256 7,853 27,118 117,933 336,380 318,545 
1938 wf 184 260 7,115 25,609 150,956 335,469 311,497 
1939 veel 135 275 7,463 27,754 167,396 363,776 338,314. 
1940 vel = 132 272 7,525 28,845 169,633 371,795 356,243 
Newcastle Transport District. 
No. No. Thousand. £ £ £ 
1931 64 83 3,113 8,248 76,448 140,110 139,914 
1936 34 49 1,524 3,276 32,168 59,871 56,828 
1937 24 28 1,338 2,810 14,161 51,393 47,321 
1938 23 31 978 | 2,216 22,087 38,962 34,1384 
1939 sink 21 42 984. 1,940 26,637 42,018 35,862 
1940 re 21 40 1,048 1,971 29,770 46,212 44,711 


* As at 30th June, 
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Trarrig ACCIDENTS. 

The statistics of traffic accidents in New South Wales are based upon 
reports made by the police and supplementary information which in recent 
years has been gleaned from evidence given at Coroners’ inquiries and 
other sources. Many accidents of a less serious nature are not reported. 
The information available up to the year 1933-34 is restricted to traffic 
accidents reported in the Metropolitan district and motor accidents in other 
parts of the State. The figures for various years between 1911 and 1981, 
as published in the 1938-39 issue of the Year Book, indicate that there was a 
very rapid increase in the number of accidents between 1921 and 1929, and a 
decline during the early years of the depression. 


An analysis of the traffic accidents reported in each year since 1933-34 
has been made by the Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways 
and from this the information shown in the following tables has been 


obtained. 


The number of accidents reported in the last seven years, and the 


casualties resulting therefrom, are shown below :— 


TaBLe 841,—Tyraffic Accidents, 1984 to 1940, 


Casualties. 
Year ended | Accidents County of Neweastle Trans- Bal 
3oth June, | reported. | Cumberland. port District. of State. Total, N.8.W. 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed.| Injured. | Killed.) Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
1934 weal 7281 205 4,356 22 263 92 889 319 5,508 
19385 wal 8,786 242 5,064 28 281 138 1,141 408 6,486 
1936 weet = 9,838 |. 292 4,848 30 250 203 1,342 625 6,440 
1937 wf 11,460 304, 5,614 27 320 216 1,750 547 7,684 
19388 eee) 12,575 324 6,080 29 382 259 2,158 612 8,615 
1939 -.{ 11,906 275 5,759 35 439 242 2,190 552 8,388 
1940 «| 11,200 297 5,624. 21 407 227 2,367 545 8,398 


In each year from 1983-34 to 1937-38 there was an increase in the number 
of accidents and deaths, and, except in 1935-86, in the number of persons 
injured, Since 1987-38 the number of: deaths reported has declined by 11 
per cent. and the number of persons injured by 2.5 per cent. There was 
a decrease of deaths in all districts, but an increase in persons injured in 


districts outside the County of Cumberland. 


Casualties increased at a faster rate than the number of vehicles up to 
1937-88, when there were 2 deaths and 29 persons injured per 1,000 vehicles. 
The ratio of both fatal and non-fatal cases was appreciably lower in 1939-40, 
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Particulars regarding the number of persons killed and injured in relation 
to the number of vehicles registered and the population ave shown in the 


following table :— 


TABLE 842.—Traffic Casualties, Ratio to Vehicles Registered 
and to Population. 


Tehi i 
Year ended. ne aitaed | Per 10,000 Population. 
80th Fume. [> ~~~ z Total |) ne Total 

Killed. Injured. Killed andj: Killed, Tnjured. Killed and 

J 1 Injured, l ! Injured. 

1934 eee 1-40 24-40 25°80 1:22 23:49 24°71 

1935 ue 1-68 26:90 28°58 1-53 24-60 26°13 

1936 wee 2:07 25-04 271) 1:98 24-27 26°25 

1937 oon 2-00 28-16 30°16 2:02 28:64. 30°66 

1938 toe 2°08 29:29 31:37 221 31-80 34:01 

1939 . sale 1:74 2650 =| 28:24 2°02 30°70 32°72 

1940 vee 1:66 25°62 27°28 197 30°31 32°28 
| : 


The foregoing ratios are based upon the number of vehicles registered 
and no account is taken of the mileage travelled by vehicles. A rate based 
on the volume of traffic would provide a more accurate measure of the risk 


but the data are not available. 


Occupants of vehicles outnumber other persons killed and injured in 
traffic accidents and the number of pedal cyclists is relatively high, though 
pedestrians represent nearly one-third of the fatal cases. The number of 


persons affected, classified into these three groups, are shown below :— 


TABLE 343.—Traffie Accidents, Classification of Persons Killed and Injured. 


Drivers and ‘ Proportion of Pedes- 
Year ended Passengers. Pedal Cyclists. Pedestrians. trians to Total. 


30th June. ~ : - canes pba 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured, | Icilled.| Injured. | IKiNed, | Injured. 


(Per cent.|Per cent. 


1934 tee «| 154 2,949 44 578 | 121 1,981 37-9 35:9 
1935 see «ef 211 3,559 36 673 16] 2,254 39:5 | 34:7 
1936 a) vf 291 3,568 69 N64 | 165 1,908 3h4 29-6 
1937 ae veal 299 4,300 71 1,176 | 177 2,208 32-4 28-7 
1938 aie «| 339 4,998 76 1,292 | 197 2,325 31-8 26-9 
1939 vee | 308 5,046 80 1,297 164 2,045 29-4 24-4 


1940 tee v{ 311 6,166 67 1,306 | 167 1,927 30°6 22-9 
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The proportion of deaths in each of these classes to total deaths in the 
trafic accidents during the past seven years was as follows:—Drivers and 
passengers 54.5 per cent.; pedestrians 32.9 per cent.; pedal cyclists, 12.6 per 
cent. Of the persons injured the proportions in these groups were 57.4. 
per cent.; 28.4 per cent.; and 14.2 per cent., respectively. 


A distribution of the accidents according to the class of vehicles or 
persons responsible for them indicates that pedestrians were responsible for 
15 per cent, of the accidents during the last five years, and the casualties 
which ensued represented 98 per cent. of the total number of persons killed 
and 21 per cent. of those injured. Corresponding details regarding pedal 
cyclists were 9.38 per cent. of the accidents and about 12 per cent. of the 
casualties. The following table shows details relating to accidents in the 
year 1939-40 :— 


Tasip 344.—Traflie Accidents, Vehicles, Persons aud Animals 
Involved, etc., 1939-40. 


a ables Casualties for which responsible. 
Accidents 
Class of Vehicle, etc. in which Persons Killed. Persons Injured. 
involved. Number, Saale ae ee 
No. . No. 
; portion. portion, 
Per | 
; cent. | Per cent. 'Per cent, 
Car id ae 4,335 | 38°7 178 32°6 3,029 36:1 
Lorry and Van ... 1,572 14:0 73 13-4 922 11-0 
Motor-cycle, solo bes 502 4:5 26 48 443 53 
ss »  pillion — .,.| 510,410 252 2:2 27 5:0 390 46 
- »  side-car .., 158 4 13 24 159 1°9 
Taxi. eve 735) 66 | 2 Ord 191 2-3 
Omnibus... “ae sa 144. | 13 | 2 O44 104 12 
Pedal Cyclo z0% ve} 1,560 | 1,089 | 9°3 51 93 990 11:8 
Tram, Trolley Bus ie 837 251 29 2 Ord. 106 1:3 
Horse Vehicle ... aie 268 114 10 7 13 76 oo 
Horse... nse tet 39 28 03 3 05 25 0°83 
Pedestrian Ss vl = =1,948 | 1,598 14:3 122 224 1,556 18°5 
Billycart, Scooter, etc. ...! 37 33 0:3 5 09 34 Or 
Tram Passenger a 216 216 19 | Il 2°0 210 2°5 
Motor % as ast 101 101 0-9 18 3°3 85 10 
Other +3 ais see 4 4, 0-0 | as 5 O1 
Animals, other than! 
Horses... a any 119 111 1:0 4 o7 72 08 
Other... ais ae 19 7 O1 1 02 1 0-0 
Total... oie ise 11,200 | 100-0 545 100-0 8,398 100-0 


In proportion to the number of motor vehicles on the register, motor 
cycles are responsible for more casualties than either cars or lorries. The 
ratios for taxi-cabs and omnibuses also are high, but this may be attributed 
partly to relatively greater mileage traversed by these vehicles and the fact 
that they are driven for the most part in the areas where the traffic is dense, 
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The number of persons killed and injured in relation to the various 
classes of motor vehicles responsible for the accidents in 1989-40 was as 
follows :— 


TasLe 845,—Traffic Casualties, Ratio According to Kind of Motor Vehicle 
Responsible, 1939-40, 


Per 1,000 Vehicles Registered. 
Motor Vehicles responsible for Accidents, 
Killed, Injured. 

Cars... a on se oe we ie seh 0°8 14:0 

Lorries ae oi des ia ia so eee 0-9 10°8 

; Motor cycle-—Solo and pillion eee eae : 3:2 49°7 

‘ Motor cycle—Side car te ais i nee see 19 23°5 

| Taxi-cabs a0 15 143°3 
vol Omnibus 25 1298 
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PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The collection .and expenditure of public moneys in New South Wales 
are controlled by four authorities, viz.:—(1) The Government of the State 
of New South Wales; (2) the Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia; (8) the Municipal, Shire, and County Councils (local governing 


bodies operating in defined areas); and (4) statutory bodies appointed by 


the Government to administer such public services as railways, ‘tramways, 
water and sewerage, Sydney harbour, irrigation, and main roads. 

The governmental revenue of the State Government is derived mainly 
from taxes—such as income and wages taxes, stamp and probate duties, 
betting and entertainment taxes; the State lottery and fees for licenses; 
from the sale and leasing of its lands and forests; and an annual 
contribution by the Commonwealth under the financial agreement of 1927, 


‘The expenditure of the State on governmental account includes the cost of 


such services as education, public health, hospitals, police, prisons, the law 
of the State, industrial tribunals, navigation (in part), agriculture and 
lands administration, water conservation and irrigation, local government 
(administration and grants), social.aid, administration of mining, fisheries, 
and factory laws, :and the development and maintenance of the resources 
of the State, also public debt charges (in so far as they are not borne by. 


‘State undertakings). 


The governmental revenue of the Commonwealth Government is derived 
mainly from the customs and excise and primage duties, sales tax,. income 


“tax, land tax, and estate duty. Its:expenditure is mainly in connection with 


defence and repatriation services, old-age and invalid pensions, maternity 
allowances, lighthouses, navigation (in part), quarantine, bounties on pro- 


duction, the control of customs, representation abroad, meteorological ser- 


vices, Federal industrial tribunals, financial assistance to the States, and 
public debt charges. 

Local governing bodies are required to levy a general rate of not less 
than 1d. in the £1 on the unimproved capital value of lands within the 
areas administered by them, and, in some cases, they are empowered also 
to levy rates on the improved capital value. They provide minor services 
ito meet local needs, such as the construction, maintenance, and lighting 
of streets and roads, the control and maintenance of public parks and 
recreation areas, the supervision of building operations, and, in some cases, 
the provision of water, sanitary, electricity, and gas services. In general 
the cost of these services is defrayed from the rates but charges are 
imposed for special services rendered. In some instances loans are raised 
for expenditure on revenue services and are repaid by special or increased 
general rates in the area concerned. 

The revenue of the statutory bodies administering railways, tramways, 
Sydney harbour works, ete., is derived almost entirely from charges for the 
use of services which they administer, and all are ultimately subject 


‘to the control of the Government. Revenue by way of motor taxes is used 


for the most part by the Main Roads Department on the construction and 
‘maintenance of roads throughout the State. 
State and Federal Governments each have power to raise loans on their 


‘own security subject to approval by the Australian Loan Council of the 


amounts and conditions. The constitution of the sinking fund and the 
management of the public debt are regulated by the Financial Agreement 
between the Commonwealth and States, which is described on page 456 
hereof. 

* 65849—A 
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Municipalities, county councils, shires, and boards administering water 
supply services in the Metropolitan and Hunter districts and in Brokem 
Hill, have power to raise loans under certain conditions. Such loans are 
subject to the approval of the Governor and (if in excess of £100,000) of 
the Australian Loan Council. They are subject also to wartime regulations 
under which loans issued by a local body in excess of £25,000 in any period 
of twelve months after 18th October, 1939, must be approved by the Com- 
monwealth authorities. 


TAXATION. 


The following statement shows the amount of taxation collected in New 
South Wales by the State Government, and the rates and charges received 
by local bodies, etc., during the five years ended 30th June, 1940, 


Table 346.—State and Local Taxation in New South Wales. 


Mead of aie 1935-36. | 1936-37, | 1937-88. | 1938-39. | 1930-40. 
Svatr. £ £ £ £ £ 

Income Tax .., | 4,088,164) 5,186,972, 6,367,046} 6,339,215, 7,031,962 
Unemployment Relief and 

Social Services Taxes§ ...| 6,190,292] 6,801,889} 6,949,284) 6,363,935) 8,252,321 
Family Endowment Tax ... 71,132 24,523 13,671 5,584 O55. 
Land Tax he 2,034 2,221 2,237 2,154 2,169 
Stamp and Probate Duties— 

Stamps aa ie {| 1,141,232) 1,264,646) 1,368,919} 1,286,124) 1,429,851 

Betting Tickets ee Gre 46,880 52,183 52,474 58,996 55,142 

Probate esa wee ...) 1,678,805} 2,081,548] 2,233,144) 2,364,124) 92,901,268 
Betting Taxes 2 fs 214,833 230,031 196,392 168,915 191,719. 
Totalisator Tax 116,611] 114,720: 97,082 94,155} 102,508 
Greyhound Racing Clubs Tax sh be 5,816 14,272 13,106. 
Racecourses Admission Tax . 87,787 88,000 48,933 14,371 13,104. 
Entertainments Tax . sve 82,986 91,265 120,881 146,412 141,076. 
Tees for Registration of POE 24,457 26,455 25,780 25,579 24,558 
Other Licenses Wee F 386,441 407,368 436,112 616,405 368,047 
Total Gov’nmental Taxation £ 14,125,654) 16,371,821] 17,917,771) 17,500,241] 19,820,785. 
Motor Tax, Licenses, etc,.#— 

Motor Tax ... | 1,596,227| 1,750,886] 1,925,774) 2,068,150| 2,165,147 


Tees for Registration, 


Drivers’ Licenses, etc. ... 484,513 525,815 572,988 607,281 600,415 
Additional Fees, ete., on 
Commercial Motor 

Vehicles— 

License Fees ... : 30,350 33,377 36,071 37,903 38,390 
Charges for Passengers 

and Goods .. oes 52,952 42,977 50,555 52,789, 54,980 

Other was a 1,333 1,496 1,575 1,555 1,860 


Total Motor Taxation, ge 2,165,375] 2,354,551) 2,586,963} 2,762,678) 2,860,742 
Total, State Taxation <£| 16,291,029; 18,726,372] 20,504,734) 20,262,919] 29,681,527 


Looat, Ero. 
Ww harfage and Tonnage Rates 921,389 987,356] 1,086,845) 1,054,294] 1,080,463 
Municipal Ratest— 
City of Sydney... ree 983,451 958,329] 1,000,608 980,800 979,141 
Suburban and Country ...| 3,045,309} 3,119,213) 3,168,487| 3,326,291) 18,326,291 
Shire Rates} . 1,294,426) 1,330,420) 1,380,937) 1,491,926) 1,491,926 


Water and Sewerage Rates, ete. 2,773,341} 2,915,269) 3,110,200) $3,265,000] $3,265,000 


Total, Local Rates and 
Charges <a, £| 9,017,916) 9,310,587} 9,747,077| 10,118,311] 10,142,821 


Grand Total aes £] 25,308,945) 28,036,959/ 30,251,811) 30,381,230; 32,824,348 


* Motor taxes, etc., are credited to special Road and Transport Funds. (See page 431.) 
+ Year ended 31st December preceding, t Preliminary. 
§ Special Income and Wages Taxes prior to 1939-40. 
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The amount of Federal taxation which is borne by the people of New 
South Wales cannot be determined definitely. The amount of customs 
and excise revenue collected in the State is shown in the chapter 
“Commerce” of this Year Book, but some of these taxes relate to goods con- 
gumed in other States. Federal land and income taxes paid by persons 
owning property and deriving income in more than one State are included 
in assessments made by the Central Office, and cannot be allocated 
to the individual States except arbitrarily. The average amount of Jederal 
taxation per head of population in the Commonwealth was £9 8s, 6d. in 
1935-36, £9 4s. 6d. in 1936-87, £10 1s. 2d. in 1987-88, £10 18s, 9d. in 1938- 
89 and £12 17s. 4d, in 1939-40. 


Taxation per Head of Population. 
The amounts stated in Table 346 are shown below at their equivalent 


yates per head of population :— 
Tasie 347.—State and Local Taxation per Head of Population. - 


Siead of Taxation, or Charge. 1935-36, | 1936-37, 1937-38, 1988-39, 4939-40. 
STATE. £Ea d| £€ada/£ 3 ad] £€ sed} sd. 
Income Tax nae ind wf 110 9 118 8; 2 7 0/ 2 6 4;21011 
Unemployment Relief and 
Social Services Taxes... | 2 6 71] 210 9{ 211 4] 2 6 71219 9 
Family Endowment Tax 0 0 6; 0600 2] 0 01 ; : 
Land Tax . . Sas ive . mn 
Stamp and Probate Duties— 
Stamps ... «f 0 8 77 9 9 5/ 010 1/ 0 9 54010 4 
Betting Tickets 004] © 0 5) 09 5; 0 0 5/0 0 5 
Probate 7 012 71 015 6/ 016 6G; O17 4/01514 
Betting Taxes 017; 09 19) 0 1 5) 014/01 6 
Totalisator Tax ... 0 Ol 0 010! 009; 00 8;0 0 9 
Racecourses Admission Tax 00s; 0 0 8} 004/00 13)/0 01 
Entertainments Tax «| 0 0 8/ 0 0 8] 0 O11} 011/010 
Fees for Registration of Dogs .... 0 0 2} 0 0 2} 0 0 2] 0 0 2/0 0 2 
Other Licenses a 0 211 03 41 08 8/.0 47;0 2 8 
Total Governmental Taxation...) 5 6 31 6 2 1! 612 3] 6 8 017 8 6 
Motor Tax Licenses, ete.— 
Motor Tax iis ; «| 012 0; 0138 1] O14 2] 015 15015 8 
Fees for Registration, 
Drivers Licenses, etc. ...) 0 38 8] 0 311] 0 4 3] 0 4 5/0 4 4 
Additional Fees, ete. on 
Commercial Motor Vehicles, 
License Fees 00 3] 00 3] 0 0 8/ 0 0 8];0 0 8 
‘Charges for Passengers and 
Goods ms 3 -| 0 0 5] 9 go 4] 00 5; 0 0 5/0 0 5 
Total, Motor Tax, etc. ...) 016 4) 017 7] 019 1 102/10 8 
Total State Taxation ... wt 6 2 7] 619 8} 711 4 8 2/8 4 2 
Locat, Erc. 
Whartage and Tonnage Rates...) 0 611 0 7 4] 0 8 0] 0 7 910 7 9 
Municipal Rates*—- 
City of Sydney ay wf O 7 5} 0 7 2] 07 5) 07 2/0 7 1 
Suburban and Country 1211} 13 3) 18 5) 14 4/1 4~21 
Shire Rates* : 0 9 9} Oo 911} 010 2} O01011/010 9 
Water and Sewerage Rates ete.| 1 010} 11 9] 1 38 07 1 3810/1 8 8 
fatal, Local Rates and Charges! 3 710! 3 9 5] 3812 O}] 314 0/318 5 
Total, State and Topal Tasntiyn) 910 5/10 9 L{ill 38 4]/11 2 2/1117 7 


* Amounts for year ended 31st December preceding, 
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Strate.’ TAxRs; 


State Land Tax. 


State land tax is levied only. on the unincorporated districts. of the: 


Western Division where local rates are not imposed. The.rate of tax is 
ld. in the £ on the unimproved value. For the purpose of. assessment a 


statutory deduction of £240 is made from the assessed value of the lands: 


held by each individual. The amount of land tax collected: in the. year 
ended 30th June, 1940, was £2,169. 


State Income Tax. 


Income tax was first levied in New South ‘Wales as from ist January, 
1896, and it has been levied in each subsequent year, though the incidence 
of the tax has been changed from time to time. Incomes are assessed: for 
taxation in the year following that in which they are derived, the returns 
for assessment being made up for the twelve months ended 30th June or 
such other date as is approved by the Commissioner, 


The exemptions, assessable income, concessional deductions and statutory 
deductions, in respect of incomes derived in 1935-86 to 1939-40, were as 
follow :-— 


Hazemptions—The incomes exempt from State income tax include the 
salary of the Governor-General and of the Governor of New South Wales; 
the official salaries of representatives in Australia of the governments of 
other countries, foreign consuls, trade commissioners of any part of 
the British Empire other than Australia and members of their staff tem- 
porarily resident in Australia, subject to certain conditions as to recipro- 
city; the remuneration paid to a person not a resident of Australia for 
expert advice to the Government or as a member of a Royal Commissions, 
income derived as representative of certain educational, scientific, religious 
and sporting associations visiting Australia; the revenue of a municipal 
corporation or other local governing body or public corporation; the income 
of religious, scientific, charitable or public educational institutions and of 
trade unions or associations of employers; building societies and rural 
co-operative societies registered under the Co-operation Act; societies not 
earried on for the gain of individual members being a friendly society or 
a society established for the encouragement of music, art, science, or litera- 
ture, or for the development. of aviation, or of the agricultural, pastoral, 
manufacturing or industrial resources of Australia; incomes of provident 
and superannuation funds and trust funds for public charitable: purposes; 
pensions paid under the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, the pay 
and allowances of members of the military and air forces who serve abroad, 
and. of the naval forces who, serve in a sea-going ship, income derived from 
gold-mining in Australia, Papua, or New Guinea; interest on bonds, deben- 
tures, stock or other securities issued by the Commonwealth: or New. South 
Wales and certain stocks issued by the Rural Bank of New South Wales. 


Assessable. Income.—Any receipt in the nature of income is assessable 
unless exempted under the Income Tax (Management) Act. <A resident 
of New South Wales igs liable to tax upon income derived in New South 
Wales and upon certain classes of income derived outside New South 
Wales, ¢.g., salaries and wages earned whilst temporarily absent from the 
State, certain interest, and dividends and the profits on the sale of goods, 
etc,, where not taxed in the place of sale. Persons not resident in New 
South Wales are assessable upon income. derived or deemed. to be derived 
in New South Wales. 
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Taxable Income, broadly speaking, is gross‘income lessexpenses incurted 
in earning it and less the concessional deductions and:statutory exemption. . 


Concessional deductions allowed to taxpayers (other than companies) 
domiciled in New South Wales are as follows:—£50 expended by the’ tax~ 
payer in respect of his wife or one relative, provided in the latter case hé 
experided at least. £50-on maintenance (the deduction is not allowed where 
the wife or relative derived a net income in excess of £100); £50 for each 
child under the age of 16 years; medical expenses not exceeding £50 and 
funeral expenses not exceeding £20 for taxpayer, his wife and children 
under 21 years; dental expenses where the taxable income does not exceed’ - 
£400; and life assurance premiums, superannuation, payments to fiiendly: 
societies. not exceeding £100 in the aggregate. 


Certain: other concessional deductions are allowable, eg., gifts: to public. 
bodies such as a hospital or benevolent institution, an authority engaged 
in research into causes, prevention or cure of disease, a university, library,. 
museum, art gallery, public memorial in New South Wales relating to the 
Great War, a public fund for benefit of returned soldiers or members of. 
the naval, military or air forces; gifts to the Commonwealth for purposes 
of defence, sums paid or set apart as pensions or retiring allowances for. 
the personal benefit of employees in the taxpayer’s business. 


The statutory exemption allowable in the case of a taxpayer (other than a 
company) domiciled in New South Wales is £250 less £1 for every £8 by 
which the income exceeds £250. In the case of a taxpayer other than a 
company, not domiciled in New South Wales, the exemption is £50 Jess £1 
for every £8 by which the income exceeds £50. . 


Concessional deductions and statutory exemption are allowed (other than 
from income of eompanies) firstly from personal exertion income and 
secondly from property income. 

Rate of Tax—tIndividuals—The tax on incomes derived in 1988-39 and 
1939-40 is assessed according to the scale of rates shown below. The tax- 
able income from personal exertion (formerly charged at a lower rate) is 
reduced by one-fifth or £900, whichever is the less, and tax is charged on 
the remainder plus the taxable income from property, if any. 


(a) On taxable income not exceeding £5,500. 
92 o (0 4 Taxable income x 3 
100 500 
(b) On taxable income exceeding: £5,500. 
£5,500 at 88.64 pence in &. 
Balance at 55.2 pence in &. 
Where income is derived from agricultural or pastoral pursuits, tie 


rate of tax is determined by averaging the whole income over a period 
of not more than five years. 


) pence in the £, 


The foregoing rates represent an increase of approximately 8 per cent. 
on the rates assessed on ineomes of individuals derived in the three years 
1935-36 to 1937-38. 


Super Tax.—A super tax of 12d. in the & is levied on so much of: the 
taxable income of individuals derived during 1938-39 and 1939-40. as exevedss 
£2,000. This tax ig in addition to tax based on the rates shown. above: 
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Companies—Tax is levied on the net income of a company. Dividends 
paid by companies are assessable in the hands of the shareholder. A rebate 
of tax payable by individual shareholders igs allowed of the lesser amount 
of (a) the tax on the dividends calculated at the rate payable by companies 
for the year preceding the year of income, or (>) the amount of additional 
tax due to the inclusion of dividends in the shareholder’s assessment. 
Super tax is excluded from the shareholder’s assessment in calculating 
the rebate. 


Rates of Tax for Companies.—The rate of tax payable by companies is 
2s. 6d. in the £ on the taxable incomes derived in 1988-89 and 1989-40, 
with the exception of mutual life assurance companies and part of the 
profits of non-mutual life assurance companies distributed amongst policy 
holders on which the rate is 1s. 6d. in the £. Interest paid or credited by a 
company to non-residents on debentures used in New South Wales, or 
money lodged at interest with the company in the State, is taxable at the 
rate of 1s. 6d. in the £. 'On incomes derived in the three years 1935-36 to 
1987-88, the rate of company tax was 9s. 8d. in the &, except on life assur- 
ance companies, for which the rate was the same as in 1989-40. 

Private companies are liable to pay additional income tax if the dividends 
distributed out of taxable income within nine months after the close of the 
year are less than two-thirds of the distributable income, as determined by 
the Commissioner. The amount payable is the additional amount of tax 
which would have been payable by shareholders if the determined distribu- 
tion had been made. 

The statistics published by the State Income Tax Commissioner since 
those for assessments made in 1910-11 have been very scanty, but the follow- 
ing statement shows for certain years the data that have been made 
available :— 


TaBLe 348.—State Income Tax Annual Assessments, 1929 to 1940. 


Companies. Individuals. 
Returns 
Supplied 7 otal 
nt, Number Amount of | xwymbor | Amount of on tax i 
Tune.* | Assessed. aout a, | Assessed. Sea totea Assessod. 
£ £ £ 
1929 4,178 4,972,162 | 138,289 | 3,333,290 | 8,305,452 
19380 4,452 4,515,185 | 142,972 | 3,087,309 | 7,602,494 
1931 3,851 3,190,958 | 128,968 | 2,256,195 | 5,447,153 
1932 2,838 1,970,643 | 84,728 | 1,219,525 | 3,190,168 
1933 2,557 1,717,263 | 66,484 920,269 | 2,637,532 
1934, 2,515 1,772,582 | 59,557 787,044 | 2,559,626 
1935 2,646 | 2,044,830 | 64,287 | 1,028,006 | 3,072,836 
1936 8,549 | 2,577,356 | 74,211 | 1,146,202 | 3,723,558 
1937 4,355 | 8,129,051 | 97,801 | 1,644,852 | 4,773,903 
1938 4,932 | 3,928,023 | 109,372 | 2,173,473 | 6,101,496 
1939 5,350 | 3,895 652 | 133,244 | 2,070,102 | 5,965,754. 
1940 5,350 4,561,047 | 135,837 | 2,326,684 | 6,887,731 


- *The assessments relate to income derived in the previous year ended 30th June, 


In considering the variations in the number of assessments and the 
amount of tax assessed from year to year, due allowance should be made for 
changes in the rates and incidence of the tax. In 1928-29 the taxable field 
and rates of tax were increased substantially. The rates of tax were reduced 
by 5 per cent. in 1929-80 and by approximately 10 per cent. in 1932-33. In 
1938-39 they were increased by approximately 8 per cent. 
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The following is a summary of assessments actually issued, amounts 
collected, and carry-over in each of the past five years. The transactions 
of individual years presented in this way do not relate to the income 
derived in any individual year, but to the actual time of issuing assess- 
ments :— 


Taste 849.—State Income Tax, Collections and Carry-over, 1936 to 1940. 


Years ended 30th June, 


Heading. 
1036, | 1937. 1938, | 1939, 1940, 
Tax Assessed—- £ £ £ £ £ 
Net Tax Assessed and Levied| 4,124,984 5,208,788 | 6,370,321 | 6,886,338 | 7,025,399 
Miscellaneous Items ... ake 3,752 7,011 1,614 | (—) 24] 5,980 
Net Tax unpaid from previous 
year... ive {| 778,183; 670,515 | 651,247 615,671 652,135 
Total Receivable vl 4,906,919, 5,886,314 | 7,023,182 7,001,768 7,683,514 
Tax Collected a | 4,088,164 5,186,972 | 6,367,046 | 6,339,215 | 7,031,961 
Tax Writtten off ... | 148,240 48,095 40,465 10,418 19,974 
Unpaid Tax carried forward to| a) 7 - 
succeeding year A £| 670,515) 651,247 615,671 652,135 631,579 


The amount of unpaid tax, £631,579, as at 30th June, 1940, consisted 
of £210,472, assessed on account of 1938-39, and £421,107 on account of 
earlier years. 


The collections during 1939-40, viz., £7,031,961, consisted of £6,681,898 
from assessments on the taxable income earned during 1938-39, and 
£350,063 in respect of tax assessed on income of previous years, and mis- 
cellaneous items. 


Unemployment Relief and Social Services Tazes. 


Since 1930 special taxes additional to the State and Commonwealth 
income taxes also described in this chapter have been levied on incomes to 
provide for the relief of unemployment and for certain social services. 


The first tax of this nature was the Unemployment Reliex Tax levied 
on income from employment as from ist July, 1930, and on other income 
derived in the year ended 80th June, 1930. It was replaced on 1st December, 
1983, by the Wages Tax (on income from employment) and the Special 
Income Tax (on other income), and these were superseded on 1st October, 
1939, by the Unemployment Relief and the Social Services taxes levied as a 
combined tax on both classes of income, the proceeds being apportioned 
between unemployment relief and social services. 


Until 80th June, 1932, the proceeds of the Unemployment Relief Tax 
were paid into a special fund from which expenditure was subject to 
approval by the Unemployment Relief Council. As from ist July, 1932, the 
proceeds were paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and became sub- 
ject to Parliamentary appropriation. As from ist July, 1939, two new 
funds, both subject to Parliamentary appropriation, were created—the 
Unemployment Relief Fund and the Social Services Fund. The proceeds 
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of the wages and special income taxes collected between Ist July, 1939, 
and’30th September, 1989, and later arrears were paid into the Unemploy- 
ment: Relief Fund, also a proportion of the proceeds of the Unemployment 
Relief and Social Services taxes, viz.: two-thirds until 31st October, 1940, 
and five-sevenths thereafter. The balance of the Unemployment Relief and 
Social. Services taxes is paid to the Social Services Fund. 


The tax on salaries, wages and other income from employment is levied 
at the source, i, the employer deducts it from the amount due to the 
employee and pays it to the State either directly by cheque (if he employs 
ten or more taxable employees) or by affixing stamps to the wages books 
which employers are required to keep in prescribed form. The tax on 
income, other than income from employment, is levied by annual assess- 
ment issued to the taxpayer. The incidence and rates of tax on both classes 


of income are similar. 


Incomes exempt from these taxes include the incomes, revenues and 
funds entirely exempt from income tax (see page 402); old age,.invalid, war 
‘and widows’ pensions; allowances under the Family Endowment and Child 
Welfare Acts; pension received by a resident whose total income from all 
sources does not exceed £200; Government relief; the wages of crews being 
non-residents employed on ships trading between Australia and New 
Zealand and on New Zealand articles; the income of life assurance com- 
panies other than that appropriated for the payment of dividends; and 
income from property of a person ordinarily resident in a reciprocating 
State of Australia, At present only Victoria and South Australia 


-reeiprocate. 


Incomes below a certain limit, as varied from time to time, are exempt, 
‘but the.tax is levied on the total amount of wages or net income of persons 
subject to tax, without statutory or concessional deduction (apart from 
xehate for dependants, ete., as stated below). Since 1st October, 1939, the 
limit of exempt income has been higher for residents with dependent wife 
or child under sixteen years than the limit for other persons. 

Changes in the exemption limit are indicated below, incomes from 
employment being exempt if the weekly rate of wages, etc., was less than 
the amount specified :— 


Lowest rate of weekly wages subject to tax. 


Dating from— Resident without Resident with 


dependent wife dependent wife 

,or child. or child. 

Es ad £s d. 
Ist July, 1980... 110 0 110 0 
Ist January, 1931... 20 0 20 0 
1st December, 1937 3.01 38.041 
Ist January, 1939... 3 01 440 
Ist October, 1939 20 0 4 4 0 
Ist May, 1940 . 3 0 0 4 4 0 
1st August, 1940 ... 3°01 465 1 


Since 1st December, 1937, a rebate of tax amounting to 6d..a week or 26s. 
a.year has been provided in respect of the wife and each dependent child 
under. sixteen years of age, and since 1st November, 1940, there has been 
-rebate.also where necessary to provide that. the tax will not. reduce the 
wages of the taxpayer below the taxable limit. 
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The rate of tax was 1s. on each full £ from January, 1931, to September, 
1932, There were substantial reductions between October, 1932; and 
December, 1987. The tax as at this date and subsequent changes in 
October, 19389, and January, 1941, are illustrated in Table 350. 


According to the seale which was brought into operation on ist 
January, 1941, the amount of tax on’ wages, salaries and other income 
from employment is 1s. 8d..on wages,: etc., amounting to £3 (s%. 1d. but 
less than £8 2s. Od. per week, and it rises by 1d. or 2d. for each: additional 
2s. of wages to 8s. 9di on wages, etc., from £5 28, Od; to £5: 8s, 11d. per. 
week. Thereafter the tax riseg:at the rate of 1d. for each 2s. to 16s, 1d. 
on wages ‘amounting to £19 18s.: 0d. and less than £20. Where the ixeome': 
from. employment is £20 oy more, the tax is 16s, 1d. plus yd. on: each 
1s. 8d: in: excess! of £20: 


The amount of tax on various rates of salaries and wages per week 
under the scales in. operation since 1st December, 1937, is shown. below; 
the amounts represent gross tax payable by persons without dependants. 
before: the: deduction of any rebate. 


Tasty 850.—Unemployment Relief avid Social Services: Taxes. on Wages 


(N.S.W,). 
Amount of Tax.: Amount of Tax. 
Wages per Wagés per — 
week, Ist Dec., | Ist Oct., 1st Jan., week, lst Dec., | 1st Oct., | Ist'Jan., 
1937. 1939. 1941. 1937 1939. 1941. 
Es d s. d. s. d. s. d £s. da s. d. s. d, sd. 
2 0 0 Nil, 010 Nil. ' 6 0 0 3.2 5 0 46. 
210° 0 Nil. 1 3 Nil. ! 610 0 4 0 5 6 411 
3°02 0 10- 1 9 1 3(@);) 7 0 0 4 4 6 11 5 4 
3.5 «0 0 10 2 0 16 ) 8 00 5 1 6 10 6 2 
310 0 010 2 4 11%0 | 9 0 6 5 10 7 9 7 0 
315 0 11 2 6 20 J10 00 6 7 88 710 
4 0 0 1 3 2 9 2 3 12 0 0 81 10 6 9 6 
410 0 110 3 6 3.0 415°0 0 10 4 13° 3 12,0 
5 0 0 2.4 4 1 3.7 20 0 0 1461 17 10 16 2 
510 0 2:10 4 7 4.1 -25 0° 0 10°10 22 5 20 3 
t 


(a) Reduced by, rebate to 1d. 


The tax on income other than income from employment’ is levied oni 
net assessable income, %.¢., gross income less expenses incurred in earning 
it. Income derived. by. residents of New South Wales from sources 
outside the State (other than wages or income from carrying: on''a trade 
or business, not: being. an: investment business): is taxable: 


The limit of exemption is approximately the annual equivalent of ‘the 
limit in respect of income from employment, and the amount of tax is 
reduced by rebates in’ respect of dependants corresponding. to: aHOeS on 
income from employment noted‘ above. 


Where income is derived partly from employment and partly: from 
other sources, the limit of exempt income and rebates are calculated in 
regard to total income, 


Resident: taxpayers are exempt from. the. tax’ if their total income ‘from 
all. sources in 1989-40 did not exceed’ £156 ov, if they had’ deperident 
wife or child, £220, 
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Tasug 851—Unemployment Relief and Social Services Taxes (N.S.W.): 
Rates on Annual Incomes. 


Rate per £ on Rate per £ on 
Income derived 1988-39, Income derived 1939-40. 
Net assessable income. 7 
Ast £100. ]2nd. s100] Balance, |/Ist £100.)2nd £100.} Balance. 
J 
d, d. d. d. d, d. 
Not exceeding £156 ... a wl an 7 Wg 10 11 
Over £156 but not exceeding £218...) 4 ate 10 i 
» £218 Ff » £260... 6 10 10-5 64 10 il 
» £260 ss » £312... 7 10 10:5 14 10 11 
» £312 3 »» £1,040... 7 10°5 10:5 8°55 9°5 10-45 
ig S105 5 anl* J 10°45 
» £1,040 .., 9 10:5 en 8-55] 10°45 ll4 


* £800 at the lower rate; balance at the higher rate. 


Companies: The combined rate of Unemployment Relief Tax and Social 
Services Tax payable by companies is 12d. in the £ on net assessable 
income derived in 1939-40, less dividends paid out of assessable income 
within nine months of the close of the income year to shareholders in 
‘New South Wales or on a New South Wales share register. A company 
‘ig required to deduct and remit to the Commissioner of Taxation tax 
(at the rate of 1s. in the £) on dividends paid to non-resident share- 
holders on a New South Wales register, also on interest paid to persons 
not domiciled in New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, 


Unemployment Relief and Social Services Taxes Collections. 


The following statement shows the amount of Unemployment Relief 
and Social Services taxes collected as deductions from earnings or by 
‘annual assessment in each year since 1930-31. 


Tapiz 352.—Unemployment Relief and Social Services (or Wages and 
Special Income) Taxes, Collections, 1931 to 1940. 


jpaleet Pi fe geek ‘ 
Yi dea | Stamrs an gsess- Total Yer dea | Stamps an B9e8S~ Total 
BOtK Fane, | deductions | ments on | soriections,|| goth June, | deduetions | ments on | cottections, 
earnings. earnings. 
£ & & £ £ £ 
1931...) 2,720,887] 1,654,916) 4,375,803} 1936  ...| 3,364,082) 2,826,210) 6,190,292 
1932...) 4,014,399] 1,785,120) 5,799,519]| 1937 ...| 3,559,553) 3,242,336) 6,801,889 
1933 .| 3,718,960] 2,983,479] 6,702,439) 1938  ...| 3,389,603) 3,559,681| 6,949,284. 
1984 ...| 3,165,178] 2,083,109] 5,248,287) 1939... 3,004,863} 3,359,072] 6,363,935 
1935 — ...] 8,120,034] 2,142,587] 5,262,621| 1940 ...| 4,669,684) 3,582,637] 8,252,321 


The deductions from earnings collected in any year relate almost 
entirely to the earnings of that year, and the collections by assessment 
relate,;-for the most part, to income derived in the year preceding the 


year of collection, 


Family Endowment Taz. 


The Family Endowment Tax was imposed for the purpose of providing 
funds for the payment of family allowances, as described in the chapter 
Social Condition of this Year Book. 


of the year 1933. 


The tax was abolished at the end 


ry 
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State Probate Duties. 


Probate Duties have been imposed by the State continuously since 1880. 
The tax is payable on assessment or within six months after the death of 
the deceased. Rates and incidence of the tax were altered in 1921, 1931, 
1988 and 1989, 


Estates of members of the Naval, Military and Air Forces of the 
British Empire and Allies who die during the present war or within a 
year thereafter, as a result of injuries received or disease contracted on 
active service, have been exempted. 


The dutiable value of an estate is the assessed value cf all 
property of the deceased situated in New South Wales at his 
death, and in case of deceased persons domiciled in New South 
Wales at death, personal property outside New South Wales. 
It includes all property disposed of by trust to take effect after 
his death; any gift made by him within three years of his death (inclusive 
of any money paid or property transferred by him without equivalent 
consideration other than by way of gifts for charitable or patriotic pur- 
poses); any property so disposed of that a life interest therein was reserved 
to deceased or that deceased reserved power to restore to himself; any gift 
not assumed by the donee to the entire exclusion of deceased; any property 
comprised in a donatio mortis causa; any property vested by deceased in 
himself and another jointly, so that the beneficial interest therein passes. 
to such other person on the death of deceased; money payable under policy 
of assurance on the life of deceased kept paid by him for the benefit of a 
beneficiary; any annuity purchased by deceased to accrue at his death to a. 
beneficiary; any property over which deceased at his death had general 
power of appointment; any property which on death of deceased passes 
to any other person by virtue of an agreement made by deceased to the. 
extent which the value of the property exceeds the value of the considera- 
tion; any property which deceased had within three years of his death 
vested in a private company in consideration of shares or an interest in. 
the company. 

Whether deceased was domiciled in New South Wales or not at the time of 
his death, his estate includes every specialty debt secured to him over property: 
in New South Wales. Where duty is paid on personal property situate 
outside New South Wales, in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, a. 
refund will be allowed of either the duty paid in the Dominion or the. 
duty paid in New South Wales, whichever is the lesser. 


Deductions are allowed in respect of all debts actually due and owing by: 
deceased. 


Probate duty is levied under several scales of rates graded according 
to the value of the estate and the rates rise with each additional £1,000 
of value to the maximum where the value exceeds £100,000 if the deceased 
was domiciled in New South Wales, or £75,000 if domiciled elsewhere at 
death. The lowest scale applies to bequests of a philanthropic nature, as 
specified in the Stamp Duties Act; and there are separate scales for 
property of persons domiciled in New South Wales at date of death, 
which passes to beneficiaries within certain degrees of kinship. Where 
different scales apply to various portions of -an estate, duty under each 
scale is calculated according to the rate applicable to the total amount 
of the estate. For example, if the dutiable value of the estate of a 
person with local domicile at death is valued at £10,000, the rate of duty 
on the portion passing to public hospitals, ete., is 4} per cent.; on the 


2,001 to. 3,000 
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portion passing to widow or lineal issue 53 per cent., or to widower, 
brother or sister or. issue-of such, 74.-per cent.; and on other property 104 
per cent. Duty isnot. charged on. estates of persons with New Sonth 
‘Wales domicile if the value does not exceed £500, nor on. property: passing 
to widow or children under 21 years of age if the value of the estate 
does not exceed £1,000. 


The rates of duty payable under the various scales where the date of 
death was 7th November, 1989 or later are shown in the following table :-— 


TaBLe 853.—State Probate Duties (N.S.W.) Rates. 


Rates of Duty. Payable on Property— 


Passing to public ‘ Passing to Passing to 
i , hospital or trust | Widow or lineal | widower, lineai 
Final Balance of. Estate. for poor relief issue of ancestor, brother Other, 
or education in deceased. or sister or 
New South i issue of brother 
Wales, or sister. 
A. B. C. 
£ Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent, Per.cent. 


; nome in New South Wales. 
» 501 to 1,000 ... ie { 3 5 8 


: Bsn by 4f pe cent. per £1,000 tco— 
.3,001.to 4,000 ... sit | | 6 j 9 
‘ising ia - per ane per £1,000 to— 
60,001 to 61,000 ate 17 18} 204 ) 285 
Rising: - 4t a cent. per £1, 000 to— 
75,001. to 76,000 a 20 | | 27 
seine by. 3 ae Sait per. £1, 00 to— 
100,001 and over ... ites | 27 | 29 32 
Domicile. outside New South. Wales. 
500 or.under .,. 8. 8 
501 to 1,000 ... bite 34 8} 
Rising by 4 per cent. per £1,000 to— 
50,001 to 51,000 ane 20 Sf 25 
Rising. by 4} per cent. per £1,000 to— 
65,001 to 66,000 oe 23 30 
3 Rising by } per cent. per £1,000 to— 
75,001 and: over ... oo 25 32 


* Lower rates may be charged if estate does not exceed £5,000, see below. 


{ Rate in column A, rising by } per cont. per £1,000. t Rate in column.A, rising by + 
.per cent, per £1,000. 


Provision is made for abatement of duty, where necessary, so that the 
value of the estate will not be reduced by the tax below the value (less 
duty), of an estate of the highest value taxable in the next lower grade. 
If the value of an estate—local domicile—-does not exceed £5,000, property 
passing to widow and/or children under 21 years of age is dutiable as 
follows :— 


Final Balance of Estate— Rate of Duty. 
£ £ 
/ 591 to 1,000 ... eae eed whe hee .. Exempt. 
1,001: to: 2,000... a ae ae aus . . # rates in:Column B of Table 353. 


” ” ” 


” ”» ” 


5 
one aoe ane eon oon aoe 8 
3,001 to. 4,000 2. eee eae 
4,001 t0 5,000 ... ssn anette 
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Particulars of the amount of probate duty collected in each of the past 
five years are ‘shown in Table 346. The number and values of estates 
assessed annually ave ‘shown in the chapter of this Year Book relating to 
“Private Finance,” and in greater detail in the Statistical Register of New 
South Wales. 


State Stamp Duties, 


Stamp Duty ig imposed on a considerable number of legal and commer- 
cial documents, such as acknowledgments under Wills, Probate and Adminis- 
tration Act, 1898-1932, agreements, appointments of trustees and receivers, 
appointments of property in execution of powers of appointment, awards, 
‘bank notes, betting tickets, bills of exchange and promissory notes, bills of 
jading, charter parties, memoranda and articles of association, certificates 
of incorporation of companies, contract notes for sale of marketable 
securities, conveyances of property, declarations of trust, deeds of all kinds, 
foreclosure orders, guarantees, hire purchase agreements, leases, letters 
of allotment and letters of renunciation of shares in companies, letters ov 
powers of attorney, partitions, policies of insurance (other than life), real 
property applications, real property transfers, certain transmission appli- 
cations: and consents to transmission applications by executors or adminis- 
trators, applications for merger, applications for discharge or modification 
of restrictive covenants, receipts or discharges given for payments of money 
or bills of exchange, including cheques amounting to £2 and upwards 
(other than wages, salaries, etc.), transfers of shares, etc. Certain exemp- 
tions in all cases are laid down in the Stamp Duties Act, and other statutes, 
‘notably in regard to documents of particular organisations nol operating 
for profit. The rates of certain stamp duties were increased as from 
wth November, 1939. 


The amount of Stamp Duty collected in each of the past five vears is 
shown in Table 346. 


State Betting Taxes. 


Taxes on racing clubs and associations and on bookmakers were first 
imposed by the Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915. 


Taxes in respect of racing clubs are levied on license or registration 
fees received from bookmakers. The existing rates of tax range from 
50 per cent. of the fees for racecourses within 40 miles of the General 
Post Office, Sydney, to 20 per cent. in respect of other racecourses. 


Taxes payable by bookmakers comprise a registration tax, stamp duty 
on bets made, and a tax on the total amount: of bets. 


The registration tax. is payable in respect of the licenses issued by the 
racing clubs and associations to entitle bookmakers to operate on vario'ls 
racecourses or groups of racecourses. The amount of tax varies according 
to the particular racecourses and enclosures in which the bookmakers 
operate. The incidence of this tax was altered as from 1st January, 
1938, with a view to reduction where the bookmakers pay in respect of 
more than one license. 


Stamp duty is payable on betting tickets issued by bookmakers; also 
on.the number of credit bets made, at the same rate as if tickets were 
issued. Since the 1st October, 1932, the rates have been one penny for 
each ticket issued in the saddling paddock and one-halfpenny in the 
other parts of the racecourse. 
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A tax on bookmakers’ turnover has been charged since 1st October, 1932, 


“as a percentage levy on the total amount of bets made by 


backers. The rate was first fixed at 1 per cent., reduced to 4 per cent. on 
1st January, 1938, and increased to } per cent. on 4th November, 1939, 
This tax replaced the winning bets tax introduced on 20th December, 1930, 
at the rate of 1s. in each 10s. of winning bets. 


State Totalisator Tax, 


It is prescribed by the Totalisator Act, 1916-1937, that registered racing 
clubs and associations, when directed by the Government, must establish 
an approved totalisator on the racecourses at which they hold race mecet- 
ings. Commission is deducted by the club concerned from the total amount 
invested by patrons, a proportion being paid to the Treasury and the 
balance retained by the club. From 20th December, 1920, to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1937, the rate of commission was 124 per cent., and the Treasury 
received 9 per cent. of the investments at metropolitan race meetings 
(excluding trotting meetings) and 54 per cent. in respect of other meetings; 
and the racing clubs retained 84 per cent. and 7 per cent, respectively, 
as well as unpaid fractions and dividends unclaimed for one month, 

As from 1st January, 1938, the rate of commission was fixed at 10 
per cent. The Government’s share is 5 per cent. in respect of metropolitan 
meetings (except trotting) and 2 per cent. elsewhere, also unpaid fractions 
and unclaimed dividends; and the clubs retain 5 per cent. and 8 per 
cent., respectively. 

State Racecourses Admission Tax. 

A tax on admissions to racecourses in the metropolitan and Newcastle 
districts was levied by the State in terms of the Racecourses Admission 
Tax Act which commenced on 1st October, 1920. The racecourses in the 
latter district, except the course of the Newcastle Racing Club, were 
exempted in June, 1930. The tax varied from 2d, to 3s. 4d. on the charges 
for admission; members of yvacing clubs and season ticket holders were 
required to pay at the rate of 40 per cent. of the amount of their annual 
subscriptions. 

This tax was replaced as from Ist January, 1938, by a tax under the 
Entertainments Tax Act, 1929-1987, as described below. 


Greyhound Racing Admission Tax. 


A tax on admissions to greyhound meetings held on racecourses within 
40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, and on meetings held on 
the greyhound racecourse of the Newcastle Jockey Club, is imposed under 
the Finance (Greyhound-racing Taxation) Act, 1931-1987. For admission 
to the saddling paddock the tax for males is 1s., and for females 6d., and 
to any other section of the racecourse the tax is 6d. for all persons. 


The tax on admission to greyhound race meetings on other courses 
is levied under the State Entertainments Tax Act, 1929-1987. 


Greyhound Racing—Tax on Gross Income. 


Greyhound racing clubs which conduct meetings within 40 miles of the 
General Post Office, Sydney, are required to pay tax on their gross 
income. The tax was imposed as from ist January, 1938, in terms of 
the Racing Taxation Act, 1987, and the rate is 15 per cent. of the total 
gross income of the club from all sources arising out of the conduct of 
these meetings, 
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State Taxes on Betting and Racing—Collections, 


The following table shows for each of the last eleven years the total 
amount of taxation collected by the State in connection with betting, horse 
and greyhound racing. 


TaBLeE 854.—State Taxes on Racing and Betting, 1930 to 1940. 


y Ract Winning Ears 
tpl ol Book- | Bets and . TRiace- ments Tax 
dej { Olub d ; B . ‘ d- 
“soth |"Aanociae | "makers | Book | ekete, | Totallsator. |, courses, | mission to | Total 
June. tions. Turnover. Gk . 
| £ & £ £ & £ & £ 
1930 ' 68,704 | 38,507 | ...... 116,933 | 198,172 | 129,320; ...... 546,636 
1931 | 57,676 | 30,047 | 227,650 75,674 142,939 86,579 7,750 | 629,215 
1932 , 53,202 | 29,732 | 204,098 65,488 122,049 76,992 4,244 | 555,805 


1933 | 56,341 | 31,273 | 103,433] 36,332 | 104,23t | 71,459| 3,482 | 406,55) 
1934 | 47,519 | 28,904 | 104,858/ 32,254] 110,587 | 78,780] 3,930 | 406,312 
1935 | 49,289 | 33,125 | 101,531 | 36,200 | 119,790 | 82,016] 5,467 | 427,418 
1936 | 50,585 | 37,016 | 117,332) 46,880 | 115,611 | 87,787| 5,906 | 471,017 
1937 | 75,886 | 38,659 | 115,586 | 52,183 | 114,720 | 88,000| 6,223 | 401,157 
1938 | 75,160 | 35,587 | 91,471) 52,474 | 97,082 | 48,933] 6,429 | 407,126 
1939 | 94,125 | 35,579 | 53,493| 58,996 | 94,155 | 14,371] 44,716 | 395,425 
1940 | 91,622 | 32,749 | 80,454) 655,142 | 102,508 | 13,104} 50,130 | 425,709 


* Calendar year ended six months earlier. 


Further references to taxes on betting and racing are contained in 
the chapter “Social Condition.” 


State Entertainments Taz. 

A tax on entertainments has been imposed by the State Government 
since Ist January, 1930. Entertainments for purely philanthropic, 
religious, public, educational or charitable objects are exempt; also 
admissions to greyhound race meetings in the metropolitan district and 
Newcastle, which are subject to the admission tax described above, and 
admissions for which the charge does not exceed 1s. 6d. 

The entertainments tax is collected on the payments for admission at 
the following rates:—Over 1s. 6d. and under 2s., tax 3d.; 2s. and over, 
tax id. for the first 2s. and 4d. for each additional 6d. 

On admissions to metropolitan racecourses and the Newcastle racecourse, 
formerly taxable under the Racecourses Admission Tax Act (see above), 
entertainments tax is levied, as from ist January, 1938, at the rate of 
2d. for every 1s. by which the payment for admission exceeds 1s., and 
charges not exceeding Is. are exempt. This rate is levied also in respect 
of admissions to country racecourses (other than Newcastle) for which 
the charge is 9s. 4d. or more. 

. Details regarding the number of taxable admissions are shown in the 
chapter “Social Condition” at page 193. 


State Motor Taxes. 

Taxes are levied by the State on motor vehicles, and fees and charges 
are imposed in respect of motor transport services and the registration 
and licensing of vehicles and drivers in terms of the Motor Vehicles 
(Taxation) Act, the Motor Tax Management Act, the Transport Act, 
and the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act. Details as to the rates 
of taxes, fees and charges, the amounts collected and their allocation 
among the various road and transport funds are shown in the chapter 
“Motor and Other Licensed Vehicles” of this Year Book. The amounts 
collected in the last five years are shown also in Table 346 in this 
chapter. 
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CoMMONWEALTH. TAXES, 
Federal Land: Tax. 


The land tax imposed in 1910 was the first direct taxation by the: 
Commonwealth. It is a graduated tax on the unimproved value of tlie 
Jands. in Australia, 

Land to the value of £5,000 owned by a resident of Australia is exempt 
from the tax, The rate of tax payable by residents: on assessments: made. 
after 30th June, 1940, is 1 ygteg d. for tne first £ of value in excess. 
of £5,000, then it increases uniformly by +yg7gq d. for every increase 
of £1 to 5d. in the & on a taxable value of £75,000; and the tax is $d; for 
every, £ in excess of that amount. 

Absentee owners are required. to pay, 1d. in the & on the value. up. to: 
£5,000 and the rate on higher values. is 1d. more. tham. the: corresponding: 
rate payable by a resident. 

These. rates. ave double those in: force at, 30th June,. 1940, which, 
represented an increase of 11.1 per, cent. on the rates as: at 80th; June,. 
1938. They are, however, the same as:the rates. in operation in the years: 
1914-15 to 1917-18 and 1922-23 to 1926:27, and 162 per cents lower. than, 
the rates in force from 1918-19 to, 1921-22. 

Lands exempt from taxation are :those owned by .a.State, municipality, or 
other: public authority, by savings banks, life assurance societies, friendly 
societies or trade unions, and those used for religious, charitable, or 
educational purposes, and grounds owned by clubs, ete., and used for 
sports (except golf and horse-racing). The exemption in respect of Jife 
assurance societies, friendly societies, clubs, etc., is only partial if the 
lands are not used solely for the purposes of. such: bodies. In the case of 
non-mutual life assurance societies, the amount of exemption is reduced: 
in the proportion. which the value of policies in Australia bears to the 
total: value of policies. 

The following table gives particulars regarding taxable lands held. in: 
New South Wales at. the 80th June each year, 1980 to 1988. Details: relat- 
ing to each State and the Commonwealth are shown in the: annual ‘reports. 
of the Commonwealth Commissioner of Taxation. 


Taste 855.—Federal Land Tax; Value: of Taxable Lands in. New South: 
Wales. 


Taxable Lands at 80th June, 


Tox Assessed. Area of; 


Year, Improved Value. Unimproved Value. Country 
Town Country Pee 
Town. Country. Town. | Country. Lands. Lands. : 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £ £ acres 000. 
1930 142,828 | 120,618 | 80,106 | 64,698 | 1,035,636 547,682 32,325: 
1981 129,350 | 105,941 | 68,416 | 54,458 800,223 406,384 31,085 
1932 126,024 94,737 | 65,046.) 60,568 501,832 232,782 31,626 
1933 185,061 | 111,088 | 60,560 | 51,895.| 370,849 182,833 | 32,924 
1934 132,276 | 113,407 | 60,231 | 51,895 376,510 185,788 33,200 
1936 185,468'} 112,838 | 59,678 | 51,412 380,601 184,438 32,814: 
1986 . 142,679 | 114,680 |. 64,079 | 53,227) 428,331 204,459 ° 32,391, 
1937 144,572 | 117,429. | 63,920 | 53,948] 436,692 208,651 32,785: 
1938 149,889, | 119,377 | 64,832.) 53,502 497,221 227,912 32,105 © 


The tax assessed in the Commonwealth on land held at 30th June. was: 
£3,116;258 in 1980, £1,145,881 in 1985, £1,277,585 in 1987, and £1,482,319. 
in 1988; The sharp decline in the amount of tax between 1930:and 1935" 
was due to a fall in values of land and to reductions in rates of tax, viz, 
83% per cent, in 1932 and 25 per cent. in 1933, 
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Commonwealth Income Tax. 


The Commonwealth, as well as the various States, levies tax on incomes. 
The Federal tax was first: levied as a war measure in the year ended. 30th 
June,.1916. It is payable by residents and‘ absentees in respect of income: 
derived from sources within Australia and Papua. 


Incomes are assessed for taxation in the year following that. in. which 
they are derived, the returns for assessment being made up for the twelve 
months ended 80th June or such other date as is approved by the Com- 
missioner. 


The. State Commissioners of Taxation in all the States. (except 
Western Australia), collect’ the Commonwealth as well as: the. State 
income tax: and the Commonwealth. contributes a proportion of the working. 
expenses of the State taxation departments. In. Western Australia the.Com- 
monwealth collects: both. Federal and State income taxes, 


EHzemptions.—The incomes exempt from Income Tax. include the salary 
of the Governor-General and of the Governor of a State; the. official salary 
of the representative in Australia of the government of another country ;. of 
a foreign consul, a trade commissioner of any part of the British Empire 
other than Australia, and of members of their staff temporarily resident 
in Australia (subject to certain conditions as to reciprocity) ; the remunera- 
tion paid to a person not a resident of Australia.for expert advice tothe 
Government or as a member of a Royal Commission; income derived by 
representatives of certain. educational, scientific, religious and sporting 
associations visiting Australia; the revenue of a municipal corporation 
or other local governing body or public corporation; the income of religious, 
scientific, charitable or public educational institutions; of trade unions: 
or. associations of employers; a society not carried on for the gain of indi< 
vidual members being a friendly society or one established for the encourage: 
ment of music, art, science, literature, or for the development of ‘aviation, 
or of! the agricultural, pastoral,.manufacturing. or. industrial resources of 
Australia; incomes. of. provident. and superannuation funds and trust funds 
for public charitable purposes, pensions paid under the: Australian Soldier’ 
Repatriation Act, income derived from a mining property in Australia 
or New Guinea worked for the purpose of obtaining gold or gold and copper 
ifs gold represents at least 40 per cent: of the output; pay. and allowances 
of members of’ the military and air forces serving abroad, and of the 
naval forces. serving in a seagoing. ship. 


Assessable Income.—In addition to the items set out in the Act, which 
include certain capital profits, any receipt in the nature of income is'asgess- 
able unless exempted under the. Act. 


A resident of Australia, in addition to being liable for tax upon income 
derived or deemed’ to be derived’'in Australia, is liable also upon imcome 
- derived from all sources outside Australia, unless such income is: liablé to 
tax, or the goods from the sale of which the income is derived). ig- subject 
to royalty or export duty, in. any country outside Australia, 


A non-resident of Australia is assessable upon income derived or: deemed! 
to be derived in Australia. 


Taxable income broadly speaking is gross income less expenses incurred: 
in earning it and (except in respect of. companies) less the: concessional 
deductions and statutory exemption. 
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Concessional deductions allowed to resident taxpayers include £50 in 
respect of the spouse of the taxpayer, or, in the case of a widower or widow, 
of a female relative (with net income not exceeding £50) who has care 
of the taxpayer’s children under 16 years of age, and ig maintained by 
him; £50 for cach child under the age of 16 years; £50 for the taxpayer’s 
mother if she is a resident and is wholly maintained by him; medical 
expenses not exceeding £50 and funeral expenses not exceeding £20 for 
taxpayer, his spouse or children under 21 years; an amount not exceeding 
£100 in the aggregate as payments to superannuation funds, friendly 
societies, and life assurance premiums. 


Certain other deductions in the nature of concessional deductions are 
allowable, e.g., State income tax, Federal and State land tax, non income- 
producing rates, calls paid on shares in a mining company or syndicate 
mining for gold, silver, base metals, rare mineral or oil, or carrying on 
afforestation in Australia; gifts to the following public bodies—hospitals, 
benevolent institutions, institutions and funds for the comfort and 
welfare of soldiers, airmen and sailors, authorities engaged in research 
into causes, prevention or cure of disease in human beings, animals or 
plants, universities, public memorials relating to the Great War; sums 
paid or set apart as pensions or retiring allowances for the personal 
benefit of employees who are or were employed in the taxpayer’s business; 
gifts to the Commonwealth for purposes of defence. 


These deductions are made firstly from personal exertion income, then 
from property income. 


Statutory exemption on income derived in 1989-40 by resident tax- 
payers and absentees (other than companies) is £200 less £1 for every 
£1 by which the income exceeds £200. The deduction is made firstly from 
property income, then from personal exertion income. ‘The statutory 
exemption on income derived in the years 1936-37 to 1938-89 was £250, 
less £1 for every £2 by which the income exceeded £250. 


Rate of Tax—Individuals—The rates of tax on income derived in 
1939-40 are much higher than those formerly in operation. The rates on 
income from personal exertion are— 

(a) On taxable income not exceeding £400, 16d. in the &. 

(b) On taxable income exceeding £400 but not exceeding £1,500, 
16,4,d. in the £, increasing by .j,d. for every £ in excess of £401. 

(c) On taxable income exceeding £1,500—first £1,500 at 60d. in the 
£, balance at 120d. in the &. 

The rates on taxable income from property are:— 

(a) On taxable income not exceeding £400, 20d. in the &. 
(b) On taxable income exceeding £400 but not exceeding £1,200, 
20,d. in the £, increasing by 5d. for every £ in excess of £401. 
(c) On taxable income exceeding £1,200—I'irst £1,200 at 60d. in the 
& balance at 120d. in the &. 

Where income is derived from agricultural or pastoral pursuits the rate 
is determined by averaging the whole income over a period of not more than 
five years. From 1922 to 1984-38 this principle of averaging was applied 
to other incomes; subsequently it was restricted to incomes from rural 
industries. 

‘Minimum Tax.—The minimum amount of tax is 10s. 
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Payment of Tax by Instalments. 


An instalment plan for the payment of Commonwealth income tax 
on salary and wages was introduced in January, 1941. Employers are 
required to deduct the instalments when paying salary or wages where 
earnings in any week or part thereof exceed £3 17s. The method of 
deduction is (a) by stamps delivered to the employee who is required to 
eancel each stamp and affix it in an approved stamp book, or (b) where 
there is a large group of permanent employees, by cash deductions to be 
remitted by the employer to the Taxation Department. 


Taxpayers who are not employees may, at their own option, purchase 
stamps for the payment of income tax by instalments. 


The instalments for the payment of tax on income derived in the year 
1939-40 are being deducted, according to the following scale, from salaries 
and wages received by employees between ist January and 30th June, 
1941. Deductions are discontinued when an employee obtains from the 
Department of Taxation a certificate of exemption to show that he has 
paid his tax or is not liable to pay tax:— 


TABLE 356.—Commonwealth Tax on Income derived in year 1939-40— 
Instalments deducted from Wages, January to June, 1941. 


Amount of weekly 

Rate of Salary or Wages per week. SILGHE SPORES 

January to June, 19-41, 
£ os. d. £ os. d. £os.d. 
3.17 J and not exceeding 410 0 ” 0 2 0 
410 1 > 7 510 0 iy 05 0 
510 1 3 7 610 0 ie 0 9 0 
610 1 ey 3 710 0 . 014 0 
710 1 - a 810 0 as 10 0 
810 1 os 33 910 0 ns 1 2 6 
910 1 ee 33 10 10 0 aly 110 0 
1010 1 S 55 1110 0 7 113 0 
1110 1 53 5 1210 0 ts 22 0 
1210 1 3 5 13 10 0 7 2 5 6 
1310 1 ws “3 1410 0 “ 2 9 0 
1410 1 7, i 1510 0 7 212 6 
1510 1 ee 1610 0 216 0 
1610 1 35 s 1710 0 219 6 
1710 1 ” ” 18 10 0 410 


When the rate of wages or salary exceeds £18 10s. Od. per week the amount of deduction is is. 
multiplied by the number of pounds (nearest £). 


The amounts shown above are deducted where the employee has no 
dependants, and they are reduced by 5s. for each dependant, ie, the 
taxpayer’s spouse and/or mother if maintained by the taxpayer, and 
dependent children under 16 years of age. If provided by the employer, 
sustenance is taken into account at 15s. per week and quarters at ds. 
per week in computing the deduction. 


Taxation of Companies. 


Companies Tax is levied on the net income of a company. <A co-operative 
company is allowed a deduction of the amount distributed among its share- 
holders as rebates or bonuses based on business done by shareholders with 
the company, also the amount of interest or dividends on shares distributed 
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to shareholders. A life assurance company is allowed a deduction equal 
to 4 per cent. of a part of the calculated liabilities. Dividendse paid by com- 
panies are assessable in the hands of the shareholder, but a resident 
company which is a shareholder is entitled to a rebate in respect of 
dividends which form part of its taxable income. Prior to the income 
year 1939-40, other shareholders were entitled to rebates of tax on dividends 
as described in earlier issues of the Year Book. 


Companies—The rate of tax payable in respect of income derived in 
1988-39 and 1939-40 is 2s. in the £. Tax at this rate is payable also by a com- 
pany in respect of debentures used in Australia or money lodged at interest 
with the company in Australia, on all interest, paid or credited to a non- 
resident company, and on the amount in excess of £200 paid or credited to 
a non-resident individual. 


The company rate was 1s. in the £ on income derived in 1936-37 and 
1s. 1.8d. in 1937-38. 


Additional Companies Tax.is payable.on undistributed income, ascer- 
tained by deducting from taxable income taxes paid during the year, 
dividends paid from taxable income within six months (or if a non-resi- 
dent public company nine months) after the close of the year and, in the 
ease of certain public companies, the net loss incurred in carrying on 
business outside Australia. The amount of tax payable by private céom- 
panies is the additional tax which would have been payable by share- 
kolders had the taxable income been distributed in full. Public companies 
are levied at the rate of 2s. in the £ on the undistributed income. 


Companies Super Tax at the rate of 1s. in the £ is payable on the tax- 
able income in excess of £5,000 derived in 1989-40 by companies except 
the following, viz., private companies; co-operative companies; life assur- 
ance companies the profits of which are divisible only among policy- 
holders or which have a deficiency of assets, companies (other than cash- 
order and similar companies) in which little or no capital is required, 
to the extent to which profit arises from commissions, fees or charges for 
services rendered. 


Wartime Company Tax. This tax applies to taxable profits derived in 
1939-40 and is based on the principle of taxing profits according to their 
relationship to the capital employed in earning them. Taxable profit. con- 
sists of taxable income as assessed from Federal income tax, less income 
tax payable thereon other than tax on undistributed income. 


Companies which are exempt from the super-tax, as described above, 
and companies, not being subsidiary companies, with taxable profits not 
exceeding £1,000, are exempt from the Wartime Company Tax. If the 
amount assessed is less than the super-tax payable by a company it is not 
required to pay. Wartime Company Tax; and if the Wartime Company Tax 
is the greater the amount of super-tax is deducted therefrom. 


Profits up to “the statutory percentage,” which is 8 per cent. of capital 
employed, are not subject'to Wartime Company Tax, and profits in excess 
of. 8 per cent. are taxed according to the following scale. For instance, 
.a. company with. profit representing 104 per cent. of capital employed, pays 
as. tax 6-per cent.. of profits which represent 2 per cent. of capital employed, 
plus. 12. per cent. of profits which represent $ per cent. of capital employed. 
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Taste 357.—Commonwealth Wartime Company Tax—Rates of ‘Tax. 


Taxable Profit expressed as 
percentage of capital employed. 


@) 2). (3) 
“ Tixcess.”’ (over “ ” : 
8 per cent, of Rates of Tax on are aad profits, as specified in 
capital em- vee 
Total, ployed) subject 


to.. war-time 
Company ‘ax. 


Per cent, Per cent. 
Over Sto 9 1 or less 4% on *excess,”? 

1» 9,, 10 Over: 1to 2 4% on first 1% “excess’’ and 8% on balance of “ excess.”” 
» 10,, 11 po 2249-3 65 oo» 2 93 12 6 " 
» 11 ,, 12 » Sy 4 Ba. os 3 3 16 ” ” 
12 ,, 18 ae Sree 10, » 4 Be 20 " - 
» 18 ,, 14 » 5,6 125, 5 ” 24 ” ” 
» 14 ,, 15. 552 OL Sy ld » 6 3 23 7 ” 
» 15 ,, 16 a Rae B 16, » 7 4 32 ” ” 
» 16 ,, 17 no By, 9 18, » 8 7 36 ” ” 
» 37 ,, 18 » 9,, 10 20, » 9 ” 40 . ” 
» 18 ,, 19 » LO, 11 22,, » ° 10 SP 44 ” ” 
» 19 ,, 20 » IL1,,, 12 24,, » 21 ” 48 ” ’ 
4 20 4 21 ie IEG AND. WN B8,, ens ie : 62 : F 
i ZL, 2B » 13,, 14 28,5 » 13 ” 56 ” ” 
oy 22 y 14 80,, 4, 4 ”» 60 ” ” 


The statutory percentage may be increased above 8 per cent. in particular 
cases on the decision of the Board of Referees constituted to investigate 
such matters. 


The rate: of tax payable. by .a company: engaged: in primary ‘production 


is determined.in relation: to taxable profits averaged over a period not 


exceeding five. years. 


Commonwealth. Estate Duties. 


The Estates Duty Assessment Act, which came into operation on 21st 
December, 1914, provided for the imposition of a Federal: duty on proper- 
ties. of persons. who died after the commencement of the Act. 


Where the whole of the estate passes to the widow, children or grand- 
children there: is.a-statutory exemption of £2,000 from the value of the 
estate for duty and it diminishes by £1 for every £10 of value between 
£2,000 and £10,000, and by £1 for every £2 of value in excess of £10,000. 
Where no part of the estate passes to the widow, children: or grand-children, 
the: exemption is.£1,000,.diminishing by £1 for every £10 of value between 
£1,000 and £6,000 and .by £1.for every £8 of value in excess:.of £6,000. 
Proportionate deductions are allowed when only part of an estate passes 
tc the widow, children and grand-children. 


Estates of members of’ the naval, military and: air' forces: dying-om active 
service are exempt’ from duty if: the value does: not exceed £5,000. 
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The rates of duty, ranging from 1 per cent. to 15 per cent. of the duti- 
able value of the estate, remained unchanged from the date of commence- 
ment in 1914 to 20th May, 1940; then the following scale, ranging from 
3 per cent. to 20 per cent., was introduced :— 

Rates of Duty 


Value for duty of the Estate. (per cont. of value for duty), 
Not exceeding £10,000 am ie .» 3 per cent. 

increasing by 3/100 per cent. per £100 to— 
£19,900 to £20,000 ... iat ae ... 6 per cent. 

increasing by 3/200 per cent. per £100 to— 
£99,900 to £100,000... oe vey ... 18 per cent. 

increasing by 1/200 per cent. per £1,000 to— 
£500,000 or more... var sax ... 20 per cent. 


Customs, Hacise and Primage Duties. 

The power to impose customs and excise duties in Australia is vested 
exclusively in the Commonwealth. Particulars regarding the customs and 
excise tariffs and the ad valorem primage duty levied since July, 1930, on 
a wide range of imports, are published in the chapter “Commerce” of this 
Year Book. 


Sales Tax. 


A sales tax ow locally manufactured and imported goods has been im- 
posed by the Commonwealth since 1st August, 1980. The tax is payable 
by manufacturers and wholesale merchants on sales of taxable goods te 
retailers or consumers, and by importers on taxable goods imported by 
retailers, consumers and users. The tax is not charged on sales by manu- 
facturers or merchants to other manufacturers or merchants (unless the 
goods are for use by the purchaser). 


Certain goods are exempt from the tax, and the general exemptions in- 
elude primary products produced in Australia, goods sold for export and 
goods sold to a Government or statutory authority. The list of exemptions 
was extended considerably from time to time between June, 1931, and 
October, 1936, but many of the exemptions were removed in November, 
1940. 


The rate of the tax was the same for all taxable goods until 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1940, when these were classified into three groups, each with a differ- 
ent rate of sales tax. 


The rate of tax was 24 per cent. of sale value, as from Ist August, 1930. 
Subsequent changes were as follows: 


Date. Per cent. Date. Per cent, 
1930—1st August wis ‘ins 2h 1938—22nd September ie 5 
1931—11th July ne vn 6 1939—9th September sea 6 
1933—26th October i ed 5 1940—3rd May as bine 81 
1936—llth September .., ou 4 1940—22nd November .» 5,10 or 15 


The amount of sales tax collected in New South Wales was £3,207,349 
in 1931-32, £3,849,015 in 1938-39, and £5,064,725 in 1939-40. 
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Flour Tax. 


In order to obtain funds to assist wheatgrowers during a period of low 
prices for wheat, a flour tax was levied by the Commonwealth in 
December, 1938, replacing a levy in New South Wales by the State 
Government. The rate of tax was £4 5s. per ton (2,000 lb.) from 4th Decem- 
ber, 1933, until it terminated on 31st May, 1934, It was levied again at 
the rate of £2 12s. 6d. per ton from 7th January, 1935, to 24th February, 
1986. 


The Commonwealth imposed the tax again in December, 1938, on flour 
used for home consumption as part of a scheme adopted by the Common- 
wealth and the States to ensure to wheat growers a payable price for wheat 
used for home constmption. The scheme is described in the chapter of thig 
Year Book entitled “Agriculture”, where the changes in rates of tax are 


also shown. 


The rate of tax is fixed on the recommendation of a Commonwealth 
Advisory Committee. 


Flour tax collected in New South Wales amounted to £705,887 in 1938- 
89 and £983,488 in 1939-40, 


Wool Levy. 


A wool tax is levied by the Commonwealth on wool grown in Australia 
and shorn on or after 1st July, 1936—except dead or skin wool. The rate 
may not exceed 6d. per bale, 3d. per fadge or butt, or 1d. per bag, and these 
maximum rates have been levied since the tax was introduced. The pro- 
ceeds are paid from Consolidated Revenue into a special fund to be used for 
publicity and research for the benefit of the wool growing industry. The 
amount collected in Australia was £77,523 in 1987-38, £74,396 in 1938-39, 
and £84,925 in 1939-40, the collections in New South Wales being £32,701, 
£28,949 and £85,175 respectively. 


Gold Tax. 


Gold produced in Australia or in any Australian Territory and delivered 
on or after 15th September, 1939, to the Commonwealth Bank ig subject to 
taxation by the Commonwealth. Wrought gold and gold coin are exempt 
from the tax and rebates of tax are allowed to prospectors in respect of 
the first 25 ounces of gold in any year and to other producers where the 
profit from working, after payment of tax, does not exceed 30s. per ounce 
fine. The tax is collected by the Commonwealth Bank which deducts the 
amount from the purchase price payable to producers or other persons. 
The rate of tax varies according to the price of gold and is one-half of the 
amount by which the price exceeds £9 per ounce fine. Collections are paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund except the amount derived from gold 
produced in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, which is paid into a 
trust account to be expended for the defence and other purposes of the 


territory. 


The amount of gold tax paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund in 
1989-40 was £1,214,621 of which £844,080 was collected in New South 


Wales. 
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State: Fivance. 


The divisions of. the public accounts of the State of New South Wales at 
30th June, 1940, are. listed. in Table 371. The following are the chief 
operating accounts :-— 


The. Consolidated Revenue Fund was created by the Constitution’ 


Act. All taxes and territorial and other. revenues of the Crown are paid to 


this fund, unless it is prescribed by statute that they are to be paid’ into: 


some other fund. Subject to certain charges fixed by the Constitution ‘Act; 


the fund may be appropriated by Parliament for expenditure on specific pur-: 


poses; as prescribed: by statute. Parliamentary appropriations. may be 
either special or annual. A special appropriation is one which is con- 


tained.in. an Act which itself gives authority for the expenditure’ incurred:: 
on the object or function to which it relates. Annual appropriations. are’ 
made eacli year to meet expenses‘ of government’ not. covered: by special:: 


appropriations ‘and' not provided’ for by: payments from special funds: An>. 


nual appropriations or balances of consolidated revenue are not. available 
for expenditure after the end of the year for which they were voted. 

The Unemployment Relief Fund and the Social Services Mund: receive 
the proceeds of special taxation, (as described on page 405), repay- 
ments of advances and. interest. thereon and such other. amounts as may be 
authorised by statute. The resources of the Unemployment Relief Fund 


may be expended on grants and loans for relief of unemployment, food’ 


relief, training of youths and other persons for employment, recouping 
to the Consolidated Revenue Fund capital charges on indebtedness remitted 
to the Metropolitan and the Hunter District Water: Boards, and on. loan 
moueys expended since ist July, 1932, for the relief of unemployment, and 
administration. Expenditure from the Social Services Fund. includes 
family endowment, widows. pensions, payments in respect of children. under 
the Child Welfare Act, relief: to deserted wives and administrative costs. 
Both funds are subject. to appropriation. by Parliament. 


The funds of the Ratlways, Transport Trusts and Sydney Harbour: Trust: 


relating to the State-owned transport’ services’ are described. in the’ chapter 
“Trade Transport and Communication” of this Year Book. 

Particulars of the Closer Settlement Fund for the promotion of land 
settlement are shown on page 484, 

The Road. Transport and. Traffic. Fund and: the State Transport. (Co- 
ordination) Fund: dealing with the administration and control of road 
traffic and the regulation of commercial. motor vehicles are.described in tlie 
chapter: “Motor. and. Other Licensed Vehicles.” 

The Special Deposits Account is an account in the. Treasury books for 
recording transactions relating to’ sums held. by or deposited. with the 


Treasurer; which the Treasurer directs to be cariied to the Special Deposits” 


Account. The funds in this account.are not. subject. to annual. appropria- 


tions by Parliament;. and’ balances: may: be: expended ..at. any. time: subject to. 


certain’ regulations: and the: issue of waryants:. 
Within this division of the public accounts ‘there are numerous individual 


accounts, a8 illustrated’ in Table- 374; | Many of them: are subsidiary: to: the. 


funds already’ mentioned and‘ are appliedi to special purposes,. such. as: the 
purchase of stores, making of advances, etc. Some, however, are important 
operating accounts. similar in character to the Consolidated Revenue, 
Railways, and. Closer Settlement. Funds: Examples of these: are the Main 


_ Roads Accounts, Public Vehicles Account, Burrinjuck: Electricity Supply 


Account and Government Insurance Office Accounts, 
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The General Loan Account receives moneys borrowed by’ the Govern- 
ment on the issue of stock, Treasury bills, and debentures under the 
authority of a Loan Act. Expenditure on works, services and redemp- 
tions is debited to the account in the year in which it is voted by Parlia- 
ment. There is also a Loang Expenditure Suspense Account, to which 
are debited amounts expended on works and services which it is proposed 
to debit to General Loan Account, and which are voted by Parliament and 
debited to General Loan Account in the year after'they are expended, 


All expenditure from loan moneys must be authorised under an Appro- 
priation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure chargeable to 
the general revenue. At the close of a financial year unapplied appropria- 
tions and balances of appropriations made by a Loan Act passed two years 
cr longer lapse, except for the payment of claims in respect of. any 
outstanding contract or work in progress. 


‘Measures to secure the investigation of proposals for the construction 
‘of public works, «whether from loan or revenue funds, are prescribed by 
the Public Works Act, 1912. “With. certain exceptions, proposals regarding 
works estimated to cost more than'£20,000 are to ‘be submitted for report 
to a Parliamentary Committee on, Public Works, as described on page 25. 


Revenue Accounts of New South Wales. 


The tables of revenue and expenditure presented in this chapter relate 
to 1928-29 and later years. Comparisons with earlier years are rendered 
obscure by a series of far-reaching changes inthe composition and form 
cf the public accounts which took place between 1924-25 and 1927-28. There 
have been further modifications of book-keeping procedure since 1928-29. 
These relate chiefly to the practice adopted in 1981-82 of deducting certain 
items of departmental revenue from the expenditure of departments and 
including net amounts in the accounts; previously gross amounts of 
revenue and expenditure were included. But the scope of the tables 
has not been subject to major adjustments, and' they are of value in com- 
paring: the balance on revenue accounts. 


‘A summary of the combined revenue operations of the Governmental 
section: of the State accounts, the chief business undertakings of the State 
and the road vehicles registry and traffic control branch is shown in Table 
358. Though not embracing all State.activities, the table covers the 
field usually embraced within the State Budget. The special roads funds 
are considered separately on ‘page 481. 


~The Governmental section relates to the administrative functions of 
Government, including the provision of social. services. These were within 
the ambit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund between 1933-34 and 1938-39, 
then special funds were constituted for unemployment relief and social 


‘services. Prior to 1st July, 1938, special funds existed for Family Endow- 
cment..and:Unemployment Relief. 


The funds within the. Governmental section, together with the Road 
Transport and Traffic Fund, are on a “cash” or “receipts and payments” 
basis, but the revenue and working expenses of the business undertakings 
are-on an “income and expenditure” basis, .The public: debt charges repre- 


-sent-the actual cash payments of interest, exchange on interest and sinking 


fund in respect of all activities included in the table. 
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TaBLeE 358.—State Revenue and Expenditure, 1929 to 1940. 


Revenue. 
wear ended Business Undertakings. 
30th June. mi Gn Total 
overn- < 
mental, Railways. Pewaye Sydney Buntet sags a Weveiae: 
(°) Omnibuses, | Harbour. bacaerny : : 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. 
1929 se} 20,757 19,616 4,458 1,103 307 Soe 46,241 
1930 eel 21,915 17,827 3,903 1,018 296 eae 44,959 
1931 wef 22,357 15,206 3,058 840 299 415 || 42,175 
1932 «| 21,766 15,001 8,305 832 273 366 }| 41,543 
1933 25,098 15,405 3,318 880 272 382 || 45,355 
1934 21,857 14,890 3,465 856 276 425 || 41,769 
1935 21,439 16,003 3,618 968 294. 450 || 42,772 
1936 23,174 16,954 3,758 31,041 803 489 || 45,719 
1937 25,471 17,816 3,928 1,094 321 629 49,159 
1938 27,633 19,486 4,295 1,186 369 577 || 53,546 
1939 26,422 19,147 4,374 1,156 wee 611 51,710 
1940 28,523 19,955 4,468 1,203 606 || 54,755 
Expenditure. 
Business Undertakings 
aeaee (Working Iixpenses). (a) on 
- oa ; 
: nental i Public Total 
aon one tontinn Hunter es asl are wae 
* | Depart- . Tramways| sydney District Traffic ca ditara. 
mental). |! Railways. Pe Harbour. Leo Fund. . 
Sewerage. 
"i 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £000. ‘| £000, £000. | £000. 
1929 17,458 || 14,978 8,836 369 V9} oo... 11,400 | 48,160 
1930 17,591 14,962 3,626 381 118 ee 12,013 || 48,691 
1931 19,866 12,900 3,106 275 105 415 || 18,361 |} 50,028 
1932 21,386 || 12,533 3,047 246 95 366 || 18,522 ; 56,195 
1933 18,868 || 12,021 2,829 223 91 382 || 14,648 | 49,062 
1934 16,389 || 11,295 2,751 233 93 425 |} 13,791 } 44,977 
1935 15,935 || 11,606 2,997 275 92 450 || 13,718 | 45,073 
1986 17,370 || 11,946 3,155 288 100 489 || 14,062 | 47,410 
1937 18,219 {| 12,406 3,305 298 108 529 |] 14,217 || 49,082 
1938 20,429 |! 13,655 3,821 349 123 577 || 14,542 || 53,496 
1939 20,430 |) 14,321 3,956 380 a 611 || 14,465 || 54,163 
1940 22,571 | 14,359 4,040 359 cay 606 || 15,115 |) 57,050 


(a) Excluding interest, exchange and sinking fund charges. (6) Interest, exchange and sinking fund, 
(c) Excludes £800,000 contribution from Consolidated Revenue to meet losses on 
developmental railways. 


The accounts of the Hunter District Water and Sewerage Board were 
excluded from the State accounts as from 1st July, 1938, At this date the 
Board was constituted as an independent statutory body with power to 
arrange its own finances in accordance with the authority granted by 
Parliament. << 


Expenditure in 1939-40 included £275,595 relating to earlier years, being 
overdraft balances in old accounts transferred in this year to Consolidated 
Revenue Account. 
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An amount of £800,000 in each year, being a contribution by the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund towards losses incurred on developmental railway 
lines, has been eliminated from both Governmental expenditure and railway 
revenue. These are, therefore, lower by £800,000 than the amounts shown 
in Tables 364 and 867 respectively. 


The larger business undertakings exercise an important influence on the 
budgetary position, With the exception of the tramways in 1980-31, the 
annual revenue obtained by each has been sufficient to pay working expenses 
but heavy deficiencies have been incurred in some years after debiting 
interest and other public debt charges. In the railways substantial deficien- 
cies were incurred in each year from 1928-29 to 1935-36, a small surplus 
in the next two years and deficiencies amounting to £1,171,522 and £443,838 
respectively in 1938-89 and 1939-40, The tramways were operated at a 
loss during the years 1928-29 to 1931-82 but, with the omnibus services, 
returned a surplus in each subsequent year. Sydney Harbour services 
have returned a surplus except in the three years 1930-31 to 1932-33. The 
net results of these undertakings in 1989-40 after allocating public debt 
charges are shown in Table 867, and comparative results for a series of 
years are contained in the chapters “Railways and Tramways” and 
“Shipping” of this Year Book. 


The annual surpluses and deficiencies based on the foregoing aggregate 
statement of revenue and expenditure were as follows:— 


Taste 859.—State Revenue, Annual Surplus or Deficiency, 1929 to 1940. 


Year Year Year 
ended Deficiency. ended. Deficiency. ended. Deficiency. 
80th June. 30th June. ae June. 
£ £ £ 

1929 1,919,033 1983 3,707,015 1937 *77,124. 
1930 3,732,194 1934 3,208,391 19388 *49,839 
1931 7,852,443 | 19385 2,301,170 1939 2,453,329 
1932 14,651,253 1936 1,690,781 1940 2,294,951 


* Surplus. 


In the last twelve years there were surpluses in 1936-37 and 1987-38 
amounting to £126,963 and deficiencies amounting to £48,810,560 in the 
other years, so that the net deficiency of the period was £43,683,597. Of this, 
£4,400,000 has been funded and the balance was obtained from cash in the 
Special Deposits Accounts and by short-term loans, viz., Treasury Bills 
£380,580,000, and advances by the Commonwealth Bank £1,550,000, 


The balances have been struck after the payment of substantial sums to 
the National Debt Sinking Fund. Such payments in respect of the accounts 
covered by the table amounted to £1,736,884 in 1989-40 and £13,184,289 
in the twelve years ended 30th June, 1940. The total payments to the 
sinking fund, including those from road and other funds, Commonwealth 
contributions and interest earnings, are shown in Table 391. 


The exceptionally large deficiency in 1931-32 was due partly to special 
causes, viz., the collection in 1932-33 of certain revenues normally collect- 
able in 1931-32 and the payment in 1931-32 of a substantial amount of 
expenditure normally payable in 1980-31. 
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Governmental Receipts. 


The following table provides.a summary of :the main items.of Govern- 
mental receipts. during the last: five years, together ‘with the amounts. per 
head of population. 


Taste 360.—Governmental Receipts, 1986 to 1940. 


; Year ended 30th June. 
Classification. 


1936. | 1937. | 1038, 1989. | 1040. 
Amount. 
& £ £ & £ 

Contribution by Hommonwyet ealth towards { 

terest ove Hw «o-| 2,917,411 | 2,917,411 | 2,017,411 | 2,917,411 2,017,411 
Taxes ea whe ney aaa ves ... {14,125,654 16,371,822 |17,017,771 | 17, 500, 241 19,820,785 
Land Revenue ... ee v.+) 1,699,549 | 1,791,594 | 1,871,754 1, 656, 888' J, 627, 974’ 
Receipts for Services Rendered ae ...{. 1,479,753 | 1,477,914 | 1,562,419 | 1, 688, 601" 1, 739, 361 
General Miscellaneous ... 7 aa w..{ 2,952,172 | 2,912,249 | 3,363,337 2, 658, /O21) 2, "416, 824’ 


Total oa owe one +-{23,174,539 |25,470, 990 27,632,692 26,422,062 28,522,355 
v 


’ 


Per Head of Population. 


£sa £30 £820 £84 £ 8. dO 

Contribution by Commonwealth ae 
Interest Ay . 12 0 119 12 6 114 111i 
Taxes He ait ae si av af 5 6 4 6 2 2 612 4 6 8 0 73 6 
Land Revenue .. ae | 012 9 O13 4 0 13.10 012 2 O11 9 
Receipts for Services Rendered O11 2 011 0 011 6 012 4 012 7 
General Miscellaneous .,, 12 38 119 1 410] 019 6] 017 6 
Total B8i4 6] 910 0/10 4 0] 918 83/10 6 5 


Taxes represented 69.5 per cent. of the receipts in 1939-40. Details of 
these taxes are shown in Table 346, together with motor taxes, fees, etc., 
which are paid into special funds. 


The Commonwealth grants credited: to Consolidated Revenue Fund in- 
elude the amount of £2,917,411, which:is payable annually in terms of the 
Financial Agreement described on page 455, and the special grants shown 
as miscellaneous receipts in Table 368. Certain Commonwealth grants are 
paid into special funds, the principal being grants for roads and contribu- 
tions to the national debt sinking fund established to provide for repay- 
ment of the State loan debt (see page 457). The system of Federal aid 
for roads:is described in the chapter “Roads.and Bridges” of this Year Book. 


Land, Forestry, and Mining Revenue of the State. 


At the establishment of responsible government in 1856, the control: of 
lands was vested exclusively in the Parliament of New South. Wales, At 
that date only 7,000,000 acres had been alienated, and approxituately 
191,000,000 acres of land were owned by the Crown. Nearly all these 
lands have been made available for settlement. Approximately 49,263,000 
acres have been absolutely alienated, 18,986,000 acres are in course of 
sale on terms, and 113,627,000-acres are occupied .by landholders at rental 
under various leasehold tenures. Unoccupied lands include 16,160,000 acres 
of reservations, roads .and beds of lakes and rivers. About 3,024,000: acres 
were available for selection on 380th June, 1940. 


In a considerable :area the State has reserved ‘to. itself mineral rights, 
which produce a substantial income from royalties. In addition, there are 
approximately 7,000,000 acres: of State. forests and timber reserves and 
land within irrigation areas which return revenue to the Government. 
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The receipts from lands, mineral resources, and forests, credited to the 
Consolidated Revenue. Fund during the: last five years are shown below:— 


Tante 861—Governmental Revenue, Receipts from Land, 
Minerals and Forests. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars, 


1986. 1937. 1038. 1930. _ 1940. 
&. & ? g £ & 

Receipts from Sales , , 835,170 865,936 829,025, 728,733 703,069 

Nentala for Leases, Fées and other! : 
tae 561,260 562,785 | 561,798; 530,891 652,577 

Royalties on Minerals, Rents for 

Mining Leases, etc. 214,795 259,453 372,257) 268,392 259,912: 
Forestry—Royalties, Rentals, ets, 98,324 103,420 108,679, 128,872 112,416 
Total, Land Revenue .«..! 1,699,549 1,791,594 1,871,754 1,656,888 | 1,627,974 


The interest on deferred sales and rentals for leases of land are classified 
as revenue, , 


Royalties on minerals ard one-half of the royalties from timber and other 
forestry receipts are payable to Consolidated Revenue Fund. The balance 
of the forestry receipts is: not included in the accounts of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, but is paid to a special fund and set apart for afforesta- 
tion. Payments to the special fund amounted to £91,538 in 1935-36, 
£97,128 in 1936-37, £96,592 in 1937-88, £108,479 in 1938-39, and £113,111 
in 1939-40. 

Royalties on minerals constitute the principal item of mining revenue. 
The bulk of the receipts from this source is paid in respect of coal-mining. 


Receipts. for. Services: Rendered. 


Fees charged in respect. of services rendered by the administrative de- 
partments which are within the ambit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
amount to a considerable sum. The principal items are shown below:— 


TaBie 362.—Governmental Revenue, Receipts for Services Rendered. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars, ‘ 
1936, 1937, 1988. 1939, "1940, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
pacpour Rates and Fees, Pilotage, etc. we} 804,979 330,122 356,785 369,338 355,892 
‘ees — 
Registrar-General ... er we} 157,458 177,117 197,79) 192,367 178,095 
Law Courts . Ss ane 191,210 204,591 I 221,291 246,525 244,678 
Valuation of Tand |. a sie 61,820 44,870 47,343 47,822 52,540 
Grain Elevators—Handiing Fees, etc. «| 858,893 338,510 319,352 389, 419 443, 120 
Charge for Collection of Motor Taxes 37,197 oe _ 
Maintenance of Inmates of Public Institutions 28,840 23,165 29,245 23, B12 24,240 
Maintenance of Patients in Mental Hospitals 101,650 105,941 106,346 108,748 128,502 
Other... ise, es wee on see 230, 706 253,598 284,266 310, 870 | » 817, 204 
Total... tee an ous 1,479,753 | 1,477 1, 477,914 914 | 1,562,419 | 1,688,601 |. 1,780,361. 


Receipts from pilotage, harbour and light. dues in all ports,. Sal from 
tonnage and: wharfage rates, rents, ete, in.ports other than Sydney: and 
Port. Kembla, are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund.. The ton- 
nage: and wharfage: rates, rents; ete., collected in:.the port. of Sydney 
are paid into the Sydney Harbour Trust Fund (Maritime. Services. Board), 
and. those collected at Port Kembla are paid into the Port Kembla. Haul- 
age and Shipment. Account. Both of these accounts are operated: as 
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separate business undertakings. The charge for the collection of motor 
taxes was abolished on 31st December, 1935. Amounts deducted from the 
proceeds of vehicle registration fees to meet the cost of services rendered by 
the police in regulating traffic and registering vehicles and licensing drivers 
are not taken to account as receipts, but are applied to the reduction 
of expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The amounts were 
£194,787 in 1985-86, £237,104 in 1936-37, £425,485 in 1937-38, £442,585 in 
1988-89, and £429,892 in 1939-40, 

Receipts for the principal services rendered to the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment in 1989-40 were:—Maintenance of old-age and invalid pensioners 
in State institutions £44,630; contribution for the training of boys and 
maintenance of farms £1,783, services of magistrates, £1,442; and other, 
£2,327, 


General Miscellaneous Receipts. 


All items not placed under headings already shown are included in the 
general miscellaneous group, a substantial part of the total amount being 
interest collections :— 


Taste 863.—Governmental Revenue, General Miscellaneous Receipts. 


Year ended 30th Junco— 


Particulars, 
1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1040. 
Interest Collections— £ £ £ & £ 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Drain- 
age Board Advances... 201,237 193,226 187,543 90,930 179,709 
Country Towns Water Supply & Sewerage 
Works... : 184,119 160,605 170,799 120,941 45,402 

Rural Bank, Agencies’ ie 54,804 | 106,880 | 107,327 99,636 | 117,789 

Daily Credié Balances with Banks _.. si 5,963 18,755 16,608 12,620 19,260 

Advances to Necessitous Farmers ... wef 28,900 10,918 9,253 7,514 10,378 

Advances for Wire-netting ... sek ye 14,055 22,580 17,621 11,631 11,044 

Other Interest es oe 110,618 96,376 143,564 127,148 70,972 
Rents of Buildings, Wharves, etc. ... file 85,017 81,724. 82,323 82,102 28,764 
Fines and Vorfeitures .., ay se 86,189 73,133 68,907 73,601 80,851 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area ot 41,525 44,008 46,059 46,724 47,241 
Repayments—Advances for Unemployment’ 

Relief ... Sate Si 80,897 24,649 21,583 90,073 8,574 
Repayment—Balances not required Soe 44,440 134,372 113,404 16,483 1,421 
Repayments to Credit of Votes, previous years 613,342 385,707 421,196 288,721 233,083 
State Lotteries (Gross Profit) .. 736,300 766,040 | 845,750 905,440 865,650 
State Superannuation Board—Repayment of 

part E:nployers’ contributions and Interest 

thereon Bos nae .| 328,728 328,728 328,728 828,728 328,728 
Tourist Bureau Collections ao leott| "| Saas te 95,833 | 122,198 122,052 112,059 
Prison Industries ; aes 59,499 59,696 62,724 64,278 64,499 
Sale of Products, etc., of Departments. ‘ 63,427 69,642 65,635 75,169 81,427 
Water Conservation and Inrigation—Rents, 

Rates, ete, ... 19,881 21,337 22,711 20,918 23,274 
Commonwealth Governiment—State’ 3 share 

of special grants fi ace Wee a! 205,000 197,000 50,000 50,600 od 
Other Miscellaneous Receipts eve ave 87,631 76,040 | 509,314 74,262 90,799 


Total... 0. ane a basa BiGLe, 240" $808,887 2,658,921 | 2,416,824 


In 1937-38 the item “Other Miscellaneous Receipts” included a sum of 
£442,230, representing working profits and surpluses from the realisation 
cf certain State industrial enterprises. 

The Special Commonwealth grants of £50,000 in 1937-88 and 1988-39 
were portions of grants of £79,000 for training youths and placing them in 
employment. In each year an amount of £50,000 was credited to revenue to 
offset expenditure in supplementing wages paid to young apprentices 
in skilled trades, and the balance of £29,000 was set aside in a Special 
Deposits Account for technical education. 

Interest receipts in this group do not include large sums taken to account 
as land revenue in respect of Crown lands sold on the instalment system. 
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Governmental Faupenditure. 


The Governmental expenditure from revenue during the last five years 
and the amount per head of population are shown in the following table. 
The ordinary departmental expenditure is classified according to functions. 
The annual contribution to railways £800,000 is included here but not in 


Table 358. 
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TABLE 864.—Governmental Expenditure, Functional Classification, 
1936 to 1940. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Classl fication. 
1936. 1937, 1938, 1939. 1940. 
Amount, 
Ordinary Departmental— & £ & £ & 
Legislative and General Administration (ex- 
clusive of Interest, etc., shown below) | 1,450,173 | 1,504,194 | 1,767,908 | 1,625,818] 1,622,048 
Maintenance of Law, Order, and Public 
Safety ..-| 2,485,561 | 2,552,723 | 2,747,601 2,788, 494| 2,908,139 
Regulation of Trade and Industry .. Se 82,323 90,636 107,144 114,245) 116,277 
Education oy are a .| 4, 199, 828 | 4,392,728 | 5,051,547 5,364,801) 5,372,953 
Science, Art and Research is on 59,573 86, 764 71,287 78,624 70,995 
Public Health and eee ...| 1,849,889 | 2,031,813 | 2,276,957 2,330,917) 2,591,666 
Social Amelioration? , F eee é 5,243, 290 5,306, 685 | 5,899,861 | 5,206,773] 6,972,953 
War Obligations - F 70,583 75,682 90,772 73,945 72,482 
Development and Maintenance of State 
Resources.. wie inet Tee ...| 2,486,348 | 2,747,892 | 2,938,939 | 3,288,413] 3,835,496 
Local Government ta! =a 243,014 "230,274 277,088 363,032) 307,790 
Total Ordinary Departmental .../18,170,582 |19,019,391 |21,229,054 | 21,230,062/23,370,799 
Public Debt Charges}— . 
Interest we .| 5,513,987 | 5,084,521 | 5,375,79 5,941,385) 5,675,104 
Exchange on Interest ac, vet — 706,056 633, 273 668,389 697,380) 837,897 
Sinking Fund ,.. as ae .| 1,077,000 | 1, 199, 725 778,012 | 1,448,494] 1,206,285 
Total Public Debt Charges ... wel 2, “7,207,048 | 043 | 6,917,519 | 6,822,194 | 8,087,259! 7,719,286 
Total Governmental... aes 25,407,625 }25,986,910° 910 |28,051,248 BB EGR SL OVOAEE 
Per Head of Population. 
£€s.d}) £ ada! £ wa] £ sw dl £ sd 
Ordinary Departmental— 
Legislative and General Administration ...| 0 10 11 O11 3; 018 1 01111} O11 9 
Maintenance of Law, Order ae : Fale 
Safety 018 9/ 019 0} 10 8] 105/112 
Regulation of Trade and Industry |. 0 0 8 00 8 0 010 0 010 0 010 
Education ses wae pls bs Ry 112 9 117 4 119 3 118 11 
Science, Art and Research 00 5 0 0 8 0 0 6 00 7 00 6 
Public Health and ae penton 013 11 015 2 016 10 017 0 018 9 
Social Amelioration* . 119 6 119 7 2 3 7 118 1 210 5 
War Obligations - 00 6] 007] 0 0 8] 0 07; 0 0 6 
Development and Maintenance of State! 
Resources... ie’ es 18 9 106 118 140 Lo4 2 
Local Government Q 110; 0 1 9); 02 0 0 2 8} 0 2 3 
Total Ordinary Departmental 6i610| 7 111| 716 9| 715 4] 8 9 2 
Public Debt Chargest— 
Interest eve 21 6 147 11 119 8 23 6 2311 
Exchange on Taterest ” 05 4 0 4 9 0 411 051 061 
Sinking Fund . ¢ 08 41 0 811 0 6 9 010 7] 0 8 9 
Total Public Debt Charges .., 214 11 | 211 7) 210 4) 219 2) 21511 
Total Governmental 911 9 ! 913 6/10 7 1/1014 6:11 5 1 


* Exclusive of Interest, Exchange and Sinking Fund contribution on Loans expended on Unemploy- 


1 See comment following this table. 


ment Relief, which are included under Public Debt charges in this table. 


The public debt charges shown in the above table represent the balance 
paid from Governmental revenues of the State, and are exclusive of interest, 
exchange and sinking fund paid from earnings of business undertakings, 
etc. The total amount of public debt charges paid in respect of all State 
activities is shown in Table 389, which relates to interest and exchange, 
and Table 391, which relates to sinking fund. 
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Tluctuations in the public debt charges paid from the Governmental 
accounts are due mainly to the failure of business undertakings to earn 
their full allocation of the public debt charges in the year in which it 
falls due. In accordance with the accountancy methods employed, the 
public debt charges, as paid, are debited to the Governmental section of the 
accounts, and are offset by recoups from business undertakings and other 
activities. When undertakings are unable to pay their due proportion of 
the debt.charges the shortage remains as a charge to the Governmental 
account to be paid by the undertaking when finances permit, When such 
‘arrears of public debt charges are paid by undertakings they are included 
as a Governmental receipt in the year of payment under the heading 
“General Miscellaneous. Receipts—Repayments to Credit of Votes, Previous 
Years,” as in Table 363. 

The following table shows a classification of the Governmental expendi- 
ture. according to objects and services during the last three years :— 

Tasin 865.—Governmental Expenditure, Objective Classification, 
1938 to 1940. 


Year ended 30th June 


Object: or Service. 1938. 1939. | 1940, 
£ £ £ 
Salaries and Payments of like Nature ... veel 8,739,904 9,172,834 | 9,367,753 
Departmental Maintenance and Working 

‘Expenses— 

In connection with Buildings and Sites ... 813,671 850,319 711,996 
Stores and Stationery oe ne ee 469,556 487,151 472,795 
Plant and Equipment - wee 162,639 209,191 136,856 
Postal, Telegraphic and Tolephones sa 140,961 146,482 150,750 
‘Travelling and Removal Expenses ... aes 298,757 318,151 309,557 
Maintenance-of Motor Vehicles, etc.. oa 44,148 58,881 65,899 
Conveyance of School-Children hes 26,526 29,008 31,908 
Police ‘Quarters and Uniforms of Police and 

Nurses tae 128,769 127,471 129,823 
Institutions—Provisions, Maintenance and 

Gratuities to Inmates ... tye ae 339,989 383,528 385,876 
Other... ote rae ane wae wie 291,301 254,961 266,654 

' Total... coe os a5 es) 2,716,317 2,865,143 2,662,114 

Public Debt Charges Reg rir eae «| -6,822,194 8,087,259 7,719,286 
‘Other Services . — 
‘Pensions, Gratuities, Superannuation ay 733,676 ‘695,409 715,975 
Grants, Contributions,..Subsidies— 

Hospitals... e oe | 1,032,853 1,020,076 | 1,295;092 

Shire, Municipal and Park | eee ees 241,205 292,708 411,022 

Educational and Scientific ate ie 125;230 133,395 | 140,426 

Other 382,459 580,891 603,035 
Deserted Wives, ‘Widows Pensions and Child 

Welfare Act ve ae es 909,812 967,601 ‘957,589 
Charitable: Relief hg say eae ‘ats 148,806 171,752 207,537 
Family Endowment ... at se vee] 1,469,932 1,363,833 1,337,020 
Food Relief... ies ies i .«| 1,263,901 1,419,836 1,791,222 
Unemployment Relief—Works, Grants, 

' Loans, etc. sek a wee ve| 1,499,747 431,315 1,688,650 
Scholarships and Bursaries... an er 73,436 107,468 115,809 
Rail and Tram Concessions ... 276,504. 471,349 290,768 
Contribution to Losses on Developmental 

Railways ... 800,000 800,000 - 800,000 
Rural Bank, Government Agency ‘Adminis- 

‘tration =... 128,804 ‘147,390 159,974. 
Maintenance -of Public "Works and. ‘Services 247,116 273,777 213,552 
Other ... ge iti ei rr aide 444,352 315,285 613,311 

' Total os és wel ae{ 9,772;833 9,192,085 |.11,840,932 


Total Governmental We penditus oe vee 28,051,248 [29,317,821 |} :31,090,085 
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Road and Trafic Funds, 


Revenues derived by the State from the taxation and registration of 
road transport vehicles, licensing of drivers, etc., are paid into separate funds 
yand devoted to road and traffic purposes. Particulars of the funds (viz., 
Road Transport and Traffic, Public Vehicles, State Transport (Co-ordina- 
tion) and Main Roads) are shown in the chapter, “Motor and Other 
Licensed Vehicles,” of this Year Book. 

The following table shows a brief classification of the receipts and pay- 
ments of these funds in the last three years. The Road Transport and 
Traffic Fund, which is included in the aggregate statement of State 
revenue and expenditure shown in Table 858 is repeated below in order 
that the special finances provided by the State for road and traftic purposes 
ray be viewed as a whole. 

Taste 866.—Motor Taxes, Fees, etc., Receipts and Payments, 1988 to 1940. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Particulars, ‘ 
1938, 1939, | 1940. 
Receipts. 

Road Transport and Traffic Fund— £ £ £ 
Registration Fees, Drivers Licenses, etc. or 572,988 607,281 600,415 
Exchange, Search Fees, Miscellaneous ... Asa 3,545 3,990 5,869 

Total ig oa sie els 576,533 611,271 606,284. 

Public Vehicles Fund (Special Deposits eee 
Tax on Public Motor Vehicles... ae 42,205 59,123 62,822 
Service License Fees (Motor Omnibus) ... af 11,340 12,093 13,163 

Total tes ois ie tee 53,545 71,216 75,985 

State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund— 

License Fees he 24,731 25,811 25,228 
Charges on Commercial Motor Transpor' t— 
Passenger an ius Say aa oe 13,677 12,283 11,964 
Goods... Sn iis ns i 2a 36,878 40,506 42,966 
Permits, etc. s2 ies vs at oes 1,575 1,555 1,860 
Fines, Penalties and Miscellaneous oe av’ 406 446 698 
Total 2s #8 ae ve 77,267 80,601 82,716 
Main Roads Special Deposits Account— 

Tax on Motor Vehicles (Other than Public Motor 
Vehicles) ie a ats as 1,883,569 | 2,004,027 | 2,102,325 

Total All Funds— 

Tax on Motor Vehicles... Bie ois | 1,925,774 | 2,068,150 | 2,165,147 
Registration Fees, Drivers’ Licenses, evc. uae 572,988 607,281 600,415 
Special Licenses, Fees and Charges on Commer- 
cial Motor Vehicles ... Ptr vas Bes 88,201 92,248 95,181 
Miscellaneous—Exchange, Search Fees, etc. ... 3,951 4,436 6,567 
Total Receipts bs ie oe | 2,590,914 ] 2,767,115 | 2,867,310 


* 65849—B 
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TABLE 366.—Motor Taxes, Fees, etc., Receipts and Payments, 1988 to 1940 
—continued. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Particulars, 
1938, 1939. 1940. 
Payments, 
£ £ £ 


Road Transport and Traffic Fund— 
Administration, Traffic and Transport Control 544,963 584,957 580,009 


Provision of Traffic Facilities ... ve a 9,083 9,857 10,352 
Payments to Road Making Authorities Sais 22,487 16,457 15,923 
Total wes a vee vee 576,533 611,271 606,284 
1 — 
Public Vehicles Fund (Special Deposits sae a 
Provision of Traffic Facilities ... 8 ats 12,871 10,125 8,368 
Payments to Road Making Authorities an 16,978 28,349 37,868 
es » Tramways ... yey ir 5,655 7,312 6,446 
Total tee ae ing ste 35,504 45,786 52,682 
State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund— 
Administration and Transport Control ... a 24,309 36,302 22,097 
Payments to Railways... ies iat the 46,351 98,728 60,306 
4 » Tramways ... tte sie ae 126 65 33 
Total Sat Sie Cie let 70,786 135,095 82,436 
Main Roads Special Deposits Account— 
Payments to Road Making Authorities ..{ 1,883,569 | 2,004,027 | 2,102,325 
Total AH Funds— 
Administration, Traffic and Transport Control... 569,272 621,259 602,106 
Provision of Traffic Facilities ... sis eee 21,954. 19,982 18,720 
Payments to Road Making ‘Authorities ...{ 1,923,084 | 2,048,833 | 2,156,116 
59 » Railways and Tramways ... ie 52,132 106,105 66,785 
Total Payments ies iva oe «.{ 2,566,392 | 2,796,179 | 2,848,727 


The major part of the funds distributed amongst road making authorities 
is paid to the Main Roads Department, and only small amounts to muni- 
cipal and shire councils. . 

The Main Roads Special Deposit Account, as shown in the table, is 
an intermediate account into which are paid the taxes collected by the 
Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways in respect of motor 
vehicles other than public motor vehicles. The balance at the credit 
of this account is distributed amongst the funds of the Main Roads 
Department, In addition to the taxes 'raised by the State, the Main Roads 
Department receives substantial sums from a tax levied on petrol by the 
Commonwealth Government, contributions by municipal and shive coun- 
ceils and loan votes by the State. The finances of the Main Roads Depart- 
ment, and the system of Federal aid for roads are reviewed in the chapter, 
“Roads and Bridges.” 


Accounts or State ENTERPRISES. 

The principal State enterprises are those usually known as_ business 
undertakings, viz., railways, tramways, motor omnibuses, and Sydney 
Harbour works. The capital of these enterprises has been provided by the 

State Treasury, mostly from loan funds. Their financial operations on 
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revenue account were included in the Consolidated Revenue Fund on a 
receipts and payments basis until 30th June, 1928, when a separate account 
in respect of each undertaking was opened in the State Treasury. Since 
that date their annual accounts have been kept on a revenue and expenditure 
basis and these combined with the receipts and payments of the Govern- 
mental Accounts (viz. Consolidated Revenue, Unemployment Relief and 
Social Services Funds, ete.), and the Road Transport and Traffic Fund 
form the State Revenue Budget. 


On ist April, 1925, the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board was 
constituted an autonomous body and its finances ceased to be recorded in 
the Treasury accounts. Similar action was taken in connection with the 
Hunter District Water and Sewerage Board on 1st July, 1988; previously 
the accounts of this undertaking had been treated in the same manner 
as the railways, tramways and Sydney Harbour. 

Details regarding the individual business undertakings are published in 
the other chapters of this Year Book. Particulars of their revenue and ex- 
penditure during the year ended 80th June, 1940, are summarised in 
the following table :— 


Table 3867.—State Business Undertakings, Revenue and [xpenditure, 


1939-40, 
Expenditure, 
Capital Debs Charges. Poe 
Service. Revenue. Deficit 
Working : Total 
Expenses Ex- | Sinking i (-) 
Interest. | change.) Fund. 
* * * 
i 
Business Undertakings— £ & £ £ £ £ g 
Railways ces [20,754,851 114,348,684 | 5,350,000 | 690,000 800,000 21,198,684 (“) £43,833 
Trams and Omnibuses i 
a ae 271,457 | 37,385 | 39,364 
Tramways... | 5,145,741 714A 885 | 39,36 % 
Guninies.., 7) Noataos | 8761097, “T1438 | OP Ss3 | Cass |f4t2201) 44,045 


Total, Metropolitan.! 4,167,636 | 8,761,637 | 282,539 ) 38,918 | 40,197 | 4,123,202 | 44,345. 


Newcastle— 


Tramways... wel 184,852 1 one 26,752 3,584 4,159 | os os Z 
Ommibuses... 2] 115,431 |S 277,824 23792 381 236 | ¢ 215,728 | (-)15,455 
Total, Newcastle .../ 300,273 | 277,824 | 29,544 | 3,965] 4,395 | 315,728 | (15,455 


Total, Trams and Buses | 4,467,909 | 4,039,461 | 312,088 | 42,883 | 44,592 | 4,439,019 28,890 


Sydney Harbour «| 1,208,227 350,212 422,054 | 57,553 | 63,210 902,029 301,198 


Total, Business | 
Undertakings .,. 26,425,987 [18,757,357 | 6,084,137 | 790,436 


907,802 }26,539,732 |(-)113,745 


* Amounts chargeable for Year. 


The railway revenue, as shown in the table, ineludes certain sums 
reecived from the Consolidated Revenue Fund; viz., a contribution of 
£800,000—made annually since 1928-29—+towards losses incurred on develop- 
mental country lines, and £151,844 in respect of freight concessions allowed 
to primary producers and on the carriage and handling of coal. The classi- 
fication of expenditure on the railways as in the foregoing table differs 
from that adopted by the Commissioner for Railways, which includes with 
working expenses (£14,646,984) portion of the sinking fund charge used in 
writing off discarded assets, £316,883, but does not include loan manage- 
ment expenses £28,083 which the Commissioner appropriates from net 
earnings. 
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The working expenses of the tramways and omnibuses include interest 
on a temporary loan £4,866 and loan management expenses £1,659 which are 
treated in the accounts published by the Commissioner for Road Transport 
and Tramways as appropriations from net earnings. Charges for current 
depreciation also are included in working expenses, the total amount of 
£265,103 being distributed as follows, viz.: metropolitan tramways £108,427 
is and omnibuses £185,522, and Newcastle tramways £4,756 and omnibuses 
£16,398. An appropriation of £17,385 towards arrears of tramways deprecia- 
tion has been excluded from expenditure. 

4 In addition to the business undertakings there are several State-owned 
a utilities for the supply of essential services and, formerly, there were a 
: number of trading concerns, The capital of such enterprises has been 
provided from State loan and revenue funds and, in some eases, from 
surplus earnings. Their revenue accounts, however, have not been brought 
within the scope of the State Revenue Budget, although they are part of 
the Special Deposits Accounts in the Treasury. The following table shows 
4 the revenue and expenditure of the major State enterprises (other than the 
mG business undertakings) which were in operation during the year 1988-89 :— 


TABLE 868.—State Enterprises, Revenue and Expenditure, 1938-39, 


Expenditure. 
Enterprise, Revenue. Working puter est Sinking, Surplus, | Deficit. 
Expenses. lxchange. Fund. 

Water Supply— 1 £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Broken Hill* ian «| 52,474 | 37,518 2,988 cate 11,968 vie 
Junee* wae oa ..| 9,180 5,442 7,891 2,484 wk 6,637 
South-West Tableland* ...| 26,816 | 21,996 | 27,310 bia ce 22,490 

Electricity— 

Burrinjuck ... vee ...| 148,625 | 110,047 | 46,255 4,603 es 12,280 
Port Kembla a ...| 125,204 | 89,701 | 26,018 ea 9,485 ak 

Metropolitan Meat Industry ...) 591,818 | 611,531 | 32,731 4,235 avs 56,679 

Port Kembla Coal Shipment ...| 38,965 | 31,236 3,307 we 4,422 sae 

State Coal Mine oie .«-| 161,074 | 154,479 | 12,615 1,416 cae 7,436 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area,.,| 239,060 ! 196,042 | 226,590 wag asi 183,572 


* Year ended 31st December, 1938, 


The history and operations of the State trading concerns, which were 
known as industrial undertakings, have been described in earlier issues 
of this Year Book. With few exceptions, these undertakings have been 
closed or sold to private purchasers as going concerns, or their activities 
have been merged into the Consolidated Revenue Fund; eg., the Govern- 
ment Tourist Bureau and the Building Construction Branch, A statement 
of the aggregate profits and losses of the industrial undertakings which 
have been closed or sold, including the profits and losses on realisation, was 
shown on page 349 of the Year Book for 1987-38. 


CLosrr Sertiement Account. 


The Closer Settlement Fund is maintained as a separate account, and 
its transactions are not included in the ordinary revenue budget of the State. 

It was established under an Act passed in 1906 and replaced as from 1st 
July, 1928, by a new Closer Settlement Fund, incorporating its assets and 
liabilities and the Returned Soldier Settlement Accounts. 
| The capital of the Closer Settlement Fund was derived from loan 
moneys made available by the State, the issue of debentures in part pay- 
ment for estates, Parliamentary appropriations from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, assurance fees paid in respect of property under the Real 
Property Act, and Crown lands used for closer settlement purposes. 
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A summary of the transactions of the Closer Settlement Fund on a cash 
or receipts and payments basis, including both revenue and capital trans- 
actions, during the last five years is shown in the following table:— 


Taste 869,—Closer Settlement Fund, Receipts and Payments, 1986 to 1940. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Particulars. 
1036. | 1937. | 1938, | 1939. | 1940, 
& & & & 2 
Receipts— 
Repay’ of Principal, Tnterebe ois Fire pene 
Premiums... one «.-| 668,695 (734,129 | 661,056 | 471,473 | 975,447 


19,505 | 18,843 | 22,396 


Fees under Real Property ‘Act 


24,720 21835 


Sale of Inscribed Stock and Bonds (Renewai) «| 92,150 | 93,015 | 77,655 
Transfer from General Loan Account ... bas] o aisaenell ca dae 10,000 
Total Receipts tae er was vee .«./'780,350 | 845,987 | 771,107 | 496,193 | 997,302 
Payments— 
Acquisitions, Inyprovements, etc. hoe wes wef 12,715 7,971 |122,505 | 444,238 | 26,070 
Fire Insurance Premiums ‘di 4 “a 2'532, 2,621 2,265 2,480 2,693 
Cjainis under Real BEGET Act” aie ve ta 167 336 427 246 206 


22,746 | 21,864 | 24,068 25,205 | 24,235 


Administration wat 
| 437,509 | 435,766 (433,859 | 431,373 | 425,771 


Titerest 


‘Contribution to Sinking Fund | wel. IP 463345 | 523762 | 56,201 | 58,579 | 66,438 
Redemption of Closer ‘Settlement Dehentures Wael) Cocwceaielan [rp g¥aeatiss ||| 2 ae eies 97,500 | 34,£00 
Repayment of Inscribed Stock and Bonds... | 92,150 | 95,400 | 77,850 | ee | eee 
Total Payments —... it uf ba ...| 614,664 |616,770 | 717,169 1,059,421 | 579,813 
Yixcess of Receipts ... ee Gia fae «| 165,686 | 229,217 \ 53,938 | *563,228 417,480 


* Tixcess of payments. 


The fund has been in overdraft since 1929-30. The maximum overdraft 
was £926,729 at 30th June, 1939, but it declined to £509,940 in 1940, 


The fund is required to contribute to the National Debt Sinking Fund 
and to pay interest on its loan debt. The interest chargeable to the fund 
was at rates applicable to the various loans from which its capital had 
been obtained until 30th June, 1932. Then the rate payable on moneys 
due to the General Loan Account and on Commonwealth securities was 
reduced to 44 per cent., and it was further reduced to 84 per cent. in 
January, 1983, The rate on Closer Settlement Debentures was reduced 
in terms of the Interest Reduction Act, 1931, as described on page 489, 
the rate payable on debentures outstanding since 1932 being reduced from 
5 per cent. to 4 per cent. As from Ist July, 1932, the fund was relieved 
of a proportionate charge in respect of the oversea exchange on interest 
on the State debt, 


The preparation of an annual statement of income and expenditure and 
a ‘balance-sheet of the fund is prescribed by the Closer Settlement Fund 
Act, 1928, and accounts compiled on an income and expenditure basis 
show that there was a surplus of assets amounting to £1,816,710 at 30th 
June, 1928. During the next ten years a large measure of relief was 
pranted to settlers in the form of reduction of capital value of the lands, 
debts were written off and interest charges, etc., were reduced or sus- 
pended because of financial difficulties of settlers. As a result there was 
a deficiency of £855,624 at 30th June, 1988, 


Subsequent operations resulted in a loss of £184,050 in 1938-89, and 
£120,638 in 1989-40, so that the accumulated deficit was £1,110,807 at 30th 
June, 1940. In 1989-40, the income amounted to £423,272 and the expen- 
diture to £548,905. The income included £396,680 on account of interest 
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earnings and £18,466 for rentals; expenditure consisted of interest £425,258, 
udministrative and maintenance expenses £25,280, and debtors written off 
£93,367. ' 

A summary of the balance-sheets at 80th June, 1939 and 1940, is set out 
below :— 

Taste 870.—Closer Settlement I'und, Balance Sheet, 19389 and 1940. 


80th June— 
Liabilities and Assets. 


1039. 1940. 
£ £ 
Liabilities, 
Capital Punds— 

Loan—Commonwealth Inscribed Stock ... 4a ...| 12,441,549) 12,441,549 
Less—Sinking Fund balance ... ats aie one “ite 272,765 839,203 
12,168,784 12,102,346 

Closer Settlement Debentures oie ees Les ee 84,400) ce eeea eee 
Consolidated Revenue Fund ... sis oon or wet 1,635,000) 1,635,000 
Crown Lands... ie it ae 4 ay anes 361,673 365,951 
Real Property Act Assurance Tees ... Se as wie 755,639 777,287 
14,955,496 14,880,584 

Interest ... ns se at wee ta ath ins 7) errr 
Overdraft ie et ive Ae ae Aes ove 926,730 509,240 
Total Liabilities ... ane ae ine As ...| 15,882,739) 15,389,824 

Assets. 

Debtors ... ae Da dats oer ube ae ...| 18,532,971 13,228,140 
Land we wee whe ae ante — aie wl 1,808,254 999,702 
Buildings, Plant, etc. ... ini das on aie ea 53,180 51,675 
Total Assets ‘sie tite ats ore nies ...{ 14,894,405 14,279,517 
Accumulated Deficiency on ak aa ae 988,334, 1,110,307 


Closer Settlement Debentures of a total face value of £5,041,429 were 
issued between 1914-15 and 1929-80, as part consideration for estates 
acquired by the Government. All the debentures have been redeemed, the 
final maturities in 1939-40 amounting to £34,400. Redemptions were 
made from the following sources: General Loan Account and Closer Settle- 
ment Fund £8,896,679, National Debt Sinking Fund £236,800, and con- 
version to Commonwealth stock under the national debt conversion, 
£907,950. 


Lrpger BALANcrs. 


The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank 
for the transaction of the general banking business of the State. ‘he 
various accounts open at 80th June, 1940, are shown below. All amounts 
paid into any of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “public moneys.” 
The special accounts, which consist of “Supreme Court Moneys,” are not 
controlled by the Audit Act, but directly by the oflicerg in charge of the 
Departments concerned. 
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TABLE 3871.—State Accounts, Balance at 30th June, 1940, 


Account. igre |) Gast (| Gla 
Credit Balances— £ £ £ 
Special Deposits Account* ies sae ...{ 1,892,613 | 13,710,646 | 15,603,259 
Special Accounts .., ime ree ie ve 483,014 483,014 
Government Railways F Fund woe a 113,825 118,825 
Metropolitan Transport Trust General Fund... sive 346,010 346,010 
Newcastle and District Transport Trust General 
Fund ... ay abs ve See 18,100 18,100 
Sydney Harbour Trust Fund... aie we ate 822,462 822,462 
Road Transport and Traffic Fund as is aa 3,545 3,545 
State Transport (Co-ordination) Fund ... ane fe 1,536 1,536 
Miners’ Accident Relief Account.. Mes os 77,000 ats 77,000 
General Loan Account... tae 4,088,640 | 4,088,640 
Commonwealth Treasury Bills (Sydney) Account ns 30,580,000 | 30,580,000 
Revenue Deficits Loans (Funding) Account... Pie 4,400,000 4,400,000 
Total Credit Balances sa «| 1,969,613 | 54,567,778 | 56,537,391 
Debit Balances— 
Consolidated Revenue Fund ‘as ie ae aa 35,967,587 | 35,967,587 
Unemployment Relief Fund ahs we sia 50,291 50,291 
Social Services Fund a ane ane <a fie 89,034 89,034 
Closer Settlement Account : vis sis one 509,240 509,240 
Loan Expenditure Suspense Account... ce sai 479,580 479,580 
Cornsacks Purchase Suspense Account ... os eed 1,097 1,097 
Grain Elevators Freight Suspense Account... obs 7,387 7,387 
Advances for Departmental Working Accounts 
and Other Purposes and Advances to be 
recovered.. av 9,928,099 9,928,099 
Metropolitan "Water, Sewerage ‘and Drainage 
Board Advance Account aH 6,095,940 5,095,940 
Debits not Transferred to Treasurer's 3 "Public 
Accounts mae aA oon ae ibs wit 138,218 138,218 
Total Debit Balances eee zig uy 52,266,473 | 52,266,473 
Net Credit Balance ay ...| 1,969,613 } 2,301,305 4,270,918 


* Details are shown in Table 874. 


All the accounts are combined to form the “Tyeasurer’s General Bank- 
ing Account” in which the balances of the accounts in credit offset the 
overdrafts on others. Temporary borrowings to maintain the general cash 
position are credited to the Commonwealth Treasury Bills (Sydney) 
-iccount. Extensive borrowing for this purpose was necessary to meet the 
heavy deficiencies incurred by the Consolidated Revenue Fund during the 
depression years. Long term loans specifically allocated to meet portions 
of revenue deficiencies incurred in 1935-86, 1988-89 and 1989-40 are held 
in the Revenue Deficit Loans (Funding) Account pending legislative 
authority for funding the deficiencies. Further loans of short duration 
amounting to £1,100,000 in 1938-89 and £1,000,000 in 1989-40, for the 
purpose of financing portion of the revenue deficiencies incurred in these 
years are included in the Special Deposits Accounts. At 30th June, 1940, 
the net amount outstanding was £1,550,000. 

The account “Advances for Departmental Working Accounts and Other 
Purposes, and Advances to be Recovered” embraces a number of individual 
accounts which have been opened for the purpose of drawing against the 
Treasurer’s General Banking Account to provide capital for Departmental 
Working Accounts and advances of a recoverable nature. The debit hal- 
ances as at 80th June, 1940, consist largely of sums advanced to Govern- 
ment accounts, the chief being the Railways Fund £7,050,000, Family 
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Endowment Fund £2,498,984, and Newcastle and District Transport Trust 
General Fund £182,325. The Family Endowment Fund was merged into 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund on 1st July, 1932, but the advance was 
not transferred. 

The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board Advance Account 
represents the outstanding balance of repayable advances from the Treas- 
urer’s General Banking Account, and it relates almost entirely to advances 
amounting to £6,495,000 made to the Board between. 1925 and 1930 to 
enable it to continue the construction of new works pending the flotation 
of its own loans. The advances are being repaid by annual instalments 
of £243,314, including principal and interest, spread over a period of 40 
years. 

The net ledger balances at 30th June in each of the last five yearg are 
shown below. 


Taste 872.—State Accounts, Net Credit Balances, 1986 to 1940. 


Net Balances. | 1936, | 1937, | 1938, | 1989, | 1940. 

Cash— | £ £ 
Lonion .,. oa 52,368 98, 267 4g, 440 52,7 90 24,557 
Remittances in Transit to London 1,958,300 1,677,500 1,460,400 1,252,000 1,452,500 
Sydney... be 7 eal 2,535,362 2486-041 2'379,382 1,183,663 824,248 
Total Cash ite ve{ 4,546,080 4,191,808 3,888,222 2, 488,453 2,301,305 
Securities ... “i on .{ 1,751,698 1,816,204 1,850,481 1,945,767 1,969,613 
Total Cash and Securities —...!_ 6,297,728 | 6,008,012 | 5,738,703 | 4,434,220 i 4,270,918 


Srrcta, Deposirs AND SeEcIAL ACCOUNTS, 


The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very important divi- 
sion of the public finances, not only from the nature and volume of the 
transactions, but also by reason of the manner in which they are used in 
connection with the general finances of the State. 

These funds are of great assistance in the banking operations of the 
Government. Although the Audit Act provides that the funds cannot be 
used except for the specific purpose for which they were deposited, it has 
been the custom for many years to merge the balances into the “Treasurer’s 
General Banking Account”. By this means they provide a substantial 
yeserve against which the Treasurer may draw to meet temporary require- 
ments and to finance the overdrafts of other accounts. The great bulk of 
the funds bear interest, whether invested or not, and the power to use them 
enables the Government to effect a large saving in the interest which might 
otherwise be charged for loan accommodation. 

The following table shows the amount of the Special Deposits and 
Special Accounts at intervals since 1929, classified according to the nature 
of liability and the form in which the deposits are held. ‘Deposits with 
internal liability comprise funds of the State Government and its various 
undertakings and instrumentalities; those with external liability repre- 
sent repayable deposits and trust funds. 


TABLE 878.—Special Deposits and Special Accounts, 1929 to. 1940. 


Nature of Liability. Form of Deposit. Total Special 
As at Deposits and 
80th June. i Special 
Internal. External. Cash. Securities. Accounts. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1929 4,316,496 20,388,518 23,365,296 1,839,718 24,705,014 
1931 3,874,056 19,824,248 22,091,240 1,607,064 23,698,304 
1934 4,022,733 19,031,181 21,534,392 1,519,522 23,053,914 
1938 4,335,151 10,748,584 13,305,203 1,773,482 15,078,685 
1939. 3,217,602 12,466,288 13,815,128 1,868,767 15,683,890 
1940 3.548,977 12,537,296 14,193,660 1,892,613 16,086,273 
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At the 30th June, 1940, the amount at the credit of the Special Deposits 
Account was £15,608,259, and the Special Accounts £483,014. The marked 
decline in the amount after 1938-34 was due to the transfer to General 
Loan Account of long standing deposits lodged by the Commonwealth to 
finance State expendilure on the settlement of returned soldiers. The 
amount transferred was £8,465,983. 

The amount at the credit of the principal accounts as at 80th June, 
1940, is shown in the following table :— 

VaBLeE 874,—Special Deposits and Special Accounts, Principal Accounts. 
Special Deposits Accounts. 


Internal Liability— £ External Liability— £ 
Housing Funds bad aid 47,544 Pee and Short Call 
Homes for Unomployed —... 1,325 ; alee i - 
Government Insurance Office 861,855 | Pubie'Trustes 00-000 
Main Roads Departmont ... 254,972 Compousstion Pund 
Forestry Account... idee 23,561 (Liquor) .. va tae £03,371 
Maritime Services Board... 500,000 Other “ vee 153,147 
Departmental Funds Se 263,357 Commonwealth Bank—Ad- 
: vances anc Deposits reduc- 
Working Accounts of Depts., ible by Instalnents .. 6,660,052 
etc, Commonwealth Bank—for 
Advances for Car Purchase 15,710 Deficit La .. 1,550,000 
Broken Hill Water Supply 38,992 Commonwealth Government— 
Burrinjuck Electricity ... 295 608 Accounts and Advances... 352,211 
Coal Shipment, Port Trustee Companies ... 120,870 
Kembla 41,109 Unclaimed Moneys, Intestate 
cee a ? Estates, Dormant Funds, 
Government Printing Office 72,716 ete. ... 409,780 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation... 126,018 Bankruptcy Suitors and Un- 
Works and Railway Store claimed Dividends eg 40,770 
Account . 58,365 Workers Compensation 
Public’ Veluoles Account, 261,654 Security... + 631,299 
Port Kembla Blectvieity .. 206613 | Dame Walker Hospital... 25,475 
: ne Family Endowment, Unpre- 
State Lotteries .. : ce 62,309 sented Cheques... ee 53,226 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ... 46,921 Sundry Security Deposits ... 138,149 
Treasury Fire Risks co 197,040 Unclaimed Salaries and 
Wire Netting as : 24, 136 . wines see ce aes oo 
r jae olief and War Funds ies A, 
Other Working Aeoowata: 58,338 Ohare i is 242/180 
Suspense Accounts ... ae 163,050 
Other ... tee on ve 2,429 Total External Liability... 12,054,282 
Total Internal Liability ... 3,548,977 Total Special Deposits ... 15,608,259 


Special Accounts. 
(External Liability.) 


£ £ 
Master in Equity bas a 68,131 | Public Trustee ... eels is 376,384 
Master in Lunacy ves ait 19,446 | Prothonotary... ove ve 19,053 
Total Special Accounts ... 483,014 


The total sum to the credit of the accounts on the 30th June, 1940, was 
£16,686.278, of which £1,892,613 was invested in securities; £11,359,289 was 
not invested but was used in advances and on public account at interest 
ranging from 1 to 4 per cent.; the remainder was used similarly, but 
without interest. In cases w fore. interest was being paid by the Treasurer 
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at 80th June, 1940, the rate was 8 per cent., with the following excep- 
tions:—Main Roads and Treasury Fire Risks, 1 per cent.; Insurance 
Funds, 24 per cent.; Port Kembla and Burrinjuck Electricity and South- 
West Tablelands Water and Mines Subsidence Insurance Fund, 2 per cent.; 
Fixed Deposit, 2 to 4 per cent. 


The Treasury pays interest on deposits lodged by trustee companies, 
and sundry security deposits and trust accounts, at the rate ruling on the 
stuck in which the deposits are invested. 


Interest rates on Special Accounts were 14 per cent. on Equity Accounts, 
1 per cent, on Lunacy Accounts, and 2% per cent. on Public Trustee 
Accounts. 


The ‘unds in’ the custody of the State Treasurer at credit of Special 
Deposits and Special Accounts were held as follows :— 


TasBie 875.—Special Deposits and Special Accounts, Cash and 


Investments. 
As at 30th June, 
Tunds, 
1938, 1939. | 1940. 

In Banks— £ & £ 
Special Deposits Account ... See as 12,803,186 13,332,222 13,710,646 
Speaal Accounts... det tee aie 502,017 482,901 483,014 

Australian Consolidated Inscribed Stock si 1,120,844 1,233,655 1,263,354 

Secnrities not Specified ba de ne 652,637 635,112 629,259 

Total... va Pes £) 15,078,684 | 15,683,890 | 16,086,273 


Strate Loan Funps. 


Moneys raised on loan by the State are credited to the General Loan 
Account with the following exceptions, viz., long term loans of relatively 
small amounts which have been utilised in funding revenue deficiencies; a 
Jarge amount of short dated treasury bills which has been credited to a 
special account and used to meet unfunded revenue deficiencies; small 
amounts credited to the Closer Settlement Fund for the conversion, at 
maturity, of portion of the fund’s loan debt. 


The loans credited to the General Loan Account comprise both new 
loans to be expended on works and services, and conversion or renewal 
loans for repayment of maturing loans. As a general rule the expenses 
of flotation are paid from the gross proceeds of loans and only the net 
proceeds are paid into the account. Additional credits are obtained from 
repayments to the account of loan moneys expended in earlier years. 
‘These repayments are derived mainly from the sale of land, works, mater- 
jals, ete., acquired by means of loan funds, and the repayment of loan capital 
advanced to settlers and local governing and statutory bodies. Normally 
they constitute an important contribution towards the funds available for 
expenditure on new loan works. 


- The expenditure from the General Loan Account is subject to Parlia- 
mentary appropriation and consists of amounts expended on works and 
services, repayment of maturing loans—-mostly from the proceeds of con- 
version loans—and the payment of stamp duty on the transfer of stocks 
issued in London. 


i 
| 
maf 
t 
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Annual Loan Expenditure on Works and Services. 

Particulars of the loan expenditure on works and services by the State 
Government from the General Loan Account (including old loan accounts 
now defunct and the Loan Expenditure Suspense Account) since 1901 are 
shown in the following table. The average annual amounts at intervals 
of five years are stated from 1901 to 1980 and the annual amounts there- 
after. Gross loan expenditure represents the new expenditure in each 
period; from this repayments to the loan account are deducted to obtain 
the net Joan expenditure or net amount added to the accumulated loan 
expenditure outstanding, 


Taste 3876.—Annual Loan Expenditure on Works and Services, 
1901 to 1940. 


ce Repay. 

Gross Loan | Men's o Net Loan Gross Loan} ™eDts of | wet Toan 
Year ended ie . Amounts snondi. | Lear ended -nandt Amounts enerit 
30th June. aris Spent in Hatendt: 30th June. een Spent in Extend 

. Previous ure. ure. Previous ure. 

Years, Years, 

& & £ £ £ £ 
1901-05* 3,441,660 226,920 3,214,740 1933 4,910,836 589,405 4,321,431 
1906—-10* 2,248,947 157,127 2,091,820 1934. 7,798,094 793,616 7,004,478 
1911-15* 7,032,586 857,577 6,675,009 1935 10,607,075 882,313 9,724,762 
1916~20* 6,996,935 479,126 6,517,809 1936 9,491,108 1,612,288 7,978,820 
1921-25* | 11,829,369 | 1,220,688 | 10,608,681 1937 7,182,528 846,445 | 6,336,078 
1926-30* 12,594,670 1,183,143 | 11,411,427 1938 8,110,740 3,009,875 5,100,865 
1931 6,152,467 654,218 5,498,240 1939 8,788, 604 3,380, 748 5,407,856 
1932 4,032,067 644,924 3,387,143 1940 6,945,371 1,059,105 5,886,266 


_ * Annual average, 


The repayments were unusually large. in 1937-88 and 1938-39. This 
was due partly to the repayment from loans raised by municipal and shire 
councils of amounts expended from the General Loan Account in earlier 
years on the construction of water and sewerage works in country towns. 
Formerly these repayments were spread over a long term of years and 
the instalments were paid from the annual revenues of the councils. 


The expenditures shown in the table do not include flotation expenses 
and stamp duty on transfers of stock issued in London, which are paid 
from the proceeds of loans. During the past five years such expenses 
amounted to £564,816 in 1985-86, £238,351 in 1936-37, £815,730 in 1937-88, 
£185,925 in 1988-39, and £35,872 in 1989-40, 


Transactions relating to Closer Settlement Debentures issued in part 
payment of large estates acquired for closer settlement and Commonwealth 
advances for the construction of the Grafton-Kyogle-SouthBrisbane railway 
line are omitted from Table 376. Liability in respect of both items is 
yeflected in the public debt of the State, but the transactions were not 
passed through the General Loan Account although they provided works 
and services of a type usually acquired from loans. Closer Settlement 
Debentures amounting to £5,041,500 were issued between 1914-15 and 1929- 
30, and Commonwealth advances for the Grafton-South Brisbane railway 
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amounting to £1,419,593 were expended between 1925-26 and. 1930-31. The 
my distribution of these amounts according to the year of issue or expenditure 
is shown in the 1988-89 issue of the Year Book at page 462. 


Distribution of Annual Loan Hxpenditure. 
The principal items of the gross loan expenditure by the State Govern- 


ment on works and services, and of repayments. to the loan account, during 
each of the past five years are shown below. 


Tarte 877.—Distribution of Annual Loan Expenditure, 1986 to 1940. 


Year ended 30th June. 


Work. or Service. 
1936. 1937. 19388, 1939, 1940. 


Gross Loan Expenditure. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Raibvays ... tes nae a ee ..-]| 2,541,986 | 2,259,999 | 2,575,000 | 2,310,000 | 1,802,328 
Trawways wd Pers dea oe a 172,930 159,700 123,700 18,883 3,469 
Omnibnses. ave 3,500 127,135 180,700 10,000 120,364 
Water Supply, Sew erave “and Drainage | | 1,412,918 692,760 987,113 850,728 417,673 
Water Conservation and lrrigation— 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Arew i 72,209 70,831 138,316 176,402 258,276 
Tiver Murray Commission and Settlement... 104,604 119,051 126,477 121,231 56,869 
Water and Drainage Trusts, ete, ... wat 454,518 299,084 379,256 353,786 425 380 
Keepit storage Reservoir .. age aon ave §23 1 44,922 
Wyangala Storage Reservoir and Other wie 24,694 8,812 4,345 2,894 572 
Harbours, Rivers, Wharves, etc:— : 
Svdney Harbour eX an das de 44,500 54,000 27,000 106,844 66,606 
Other’... i ai ...| 123,807 | 155,198 | 734,810; 849,103 | 410,689 
Roads, Bridges and Punts oer sie re 232,560 772,925 821,881 | 1,953,811 550,055 
# i euar Quay Improvements... aa fae are ae a 9,896 75,072 
Industrial Vudeitakings, etv.— 
Llectricity “ 38,959 92,572 195,518 217,983 291,054 
Abattoirs, Tourist Resorts, “Dredge ‘Repair 
Shop. ete. See cei a : 2,097 679 2,607 
Agrieulrure— 
; Grain Elevators ee 297,206 44,658 26,712 52,559 17,573 
ee Other, inchiding Adv: ances to Farmers aa 71,953 215 1,184 95,504 40,893 
4 Land, including Closer settlement and wire 
| netting ihe tee ov ie aes 535. 1i4 10,108 222 155,892 
Housing ... ie wae ‘igh 80,429:| . 35,369 85,311 35,300 682 
4 Public Buil: tings, ‘Sites, ‘ete. — 
: Courts, Police Statious and Gaols ... ean’ 25,581 29,932, 19,623 82,630 9,973 
| Educational and + ntifie 2... aie aes 172/318 220,110 413,835 439,771 AR7, 971 
\ Hospitals and Charitable A oe 2Q17,862 300,736 368,136 381,636 287,944 
{ Recreation Reserves, Parks, Baths, “ete. ae 18 76,534 169,121 231,949 70,783 
i Administrative mn 48 ae “en 4,°87 1,265 1,465 2,834 2,748 
\ Misrellaneous ... 1017 32,020 184,666 88,140 159,761 
wy Miscellaneous Works in ” Shires and. “Munici- 
a polities se (ay “ive 5 175,249 533,881 386,614 349,148 
al Unemployment R ‘lief Works* es .-| 3,891,065 | 1,448,577 27 59,893 838,674 
| 
Total Gross Loan Expenditure on | | 
Works and Servives Sh ..-| 9,491,108 | 7,182,528 | 8,110,740 | 8,788,604 | 6,945,871 


Repay ments to Loan Apoaunts 


£ £ £ 

Nailways .., tee ad oe aa ».{ 880,170 358, 911 231,545 307, 713 254,867 
Tramways si eng oa oe we{ 255,958 10,499.) 512,489 126,204 111,402 
Omnibuses iid 2,007 144i 57,079 4,292 |. 4,108 
Water supply, Sen erage ‘and Drainage” e 54,803 171,101 | 1,234,131 | 1,726,021 146,859 
Water Conservation and friigation —... wef 123,849 54,529 65,169 185,370) 104,200 
Harbours, Rivers, Wharves, etc. aah ey 3,764 76,319 87,172 23,056 24,649 
Roeda. Bridues and Punts ih ea .{ 100,435 103,221 102,829 103,521 99,431 
Tadustrial Undertakings, ete. ... th fn 1,648 19,613 89,264 278,676 28,729 
Avriculture a ah 5,251 2,045 182,523 144,203 45 r1 
Tand 1,016 11,535 628 70,516 66,924 
Housing ... ine aoe ae 19 12 110,228 11,074 163 
Publie Buildings, Sites, ‘ete. 2,388 1,645 2,952 59, 783 34,629 
Miscellaneous Works in Shires and Munici- 

palities die ie nae Bek “iste 9,400 6,520 4822 
Unemploy meut Relief Works a0 aris ane 580,385 38,674 374,466 334,009 177,111 


Total Repayments... wt 1,512,288 846,445 1 3,009,875 | 3,380,748 1,059,105 


Net J.oan Fvpenditure on Works: and 
Servives ... aah we | 7,978,820 | 6,336,078 | 5,100,865 | 5,407,856 5,886,266 


* see ex; lanalion hireunlei. 
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In recent years much of the expenditure on works for the relief of 
unemployment has not been identified as such but has been classified 
according to the kind of works (roads ete.) on which the moneys have been 
expended. 


Total Loan Expenditure. 


A broad view of the field of State capital investment is provided by the 
following table, which shows the aggregate loan expenditure on principal 
works and services from. 1853 to: 1940. I. is apparent from the table that a 
large proportion of the loan expenditure has been devoted to the establish- 
ment of assets which provide essential aids to industry and community 
services, and therefore constitute valuable assets. Normally, these assets 
return sufficient revenue to pay a large proportion of the interest, sinking 
fund, ete, on the Public Debt. Some, however, are of a develop- 
mental character, and promote the growth of settlement and industry 
without earning directly any part of the capital debt charges on money 
spent in their construction.. Transport services (ie., railways, tramways 
and omnibuses) are the most important object of investment and account 
for 49.1 per cent. of the total loan expenditure; water, sewerage and 
drainage works represent 12.4 per cent., harbours and rivers 6.6 per cent., 
roads and bridges 6.1 per cent., and water conservation and irrigation 5.5 per 
cent, 


TasLe 878—Accumulated Loan Expenditure on Works and Services, 
1558 to 1940, 


Work or. Service. £ Work or Service. & 


Railways ia ..| 152,622,716 || Land— 


Tramways - oh 8,699,649 Closer Settlement and Returmed 
Oimnibuses eee 444,017 Soldiers Settlement ‘ee ..} 11,668,424 
Water Supply, “Sew erage and Drain- Advances for Wire Netting, ete. ... 363,075 
age— Crown Lands and Forests Improve- 
Metropolitan Ve te wl 28,624,478 ments oe Riis wile sey 258,223 
qiintst aa ee ak feu 025 Other its vai ee fa 28,040 
fountry Towns ae 4,772,113 ; 
Water Conservation and Trrigation— Housing oH pas Oe see 1,932,142 
Water and Drainage Trusts, etc. . 4,084,253 Public Buildings, Sites, ete.— 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area... 9,713, 352 Courts, Gaols, Police aud Fire 
River Murray Commission... ‘is 2,982,045 Stations i, : am 1,469,938 
Kiiver Murray Settlement and Educational . nd Scientific” we] 7,757,805 
_Coomealla Irrigation Area Hospitals ana wuaritable .., 4,370,229 
Wyangala Storage Reservoir Recreation, Reserves Parks, Baths, 
Wentworth Irrigation Area ete, A oe ne 780,038 
Keepit Storage Reservoir . : 45,354 Adniinistrative an wie NET 857,500 
Harbours, Rivers, Whatves,. ‘ete. Other Nes ‘ea cel 1,148,366 
ney Harbour... ete Miscellaneous Works in Shires and 
Roads, Bridges. ‘and Punts (Harbour Municipalities ey 1,475,116 
UB. i lge £8, 195,487) 20,256,535 || Unemployment — Relief (including! 
Citrular Quay Tmprovements fal 84,968 Grants and Repayable Advances, 
Tintustrial Undertakings— to Shires and Municipalities) ...| 16,615,168 
ky re . A 
ae Dee) yard and ape 1,094,564 Immigration .., tea 2he “ei 569,930 
‘Tourist Bureau and Resorts ite 110,527) || Other. .., ee oe 89,283 
reyes ee saan ia f DOOR Works traitaterced to ‘Coitunonteuttt 38,965,937 
Coal Mine... wae a ae 580,687 || Works in Queensland prior to 
Other eh and sig tee 307,395 Separation axe aan wna 49,855 
Agriculture-— 
Grain Elevators... aes <oi 5,202,969 os 
Other, including Advances to Total Loan Vxpenditure on Works; 
Farmers ... Bids Sy ed oie 1,996,239 and Services to 30th June, 1940 ved} 329,376,722 


The accumulated loan expenditure on works and services amounted to 
£329;376,722 at 30th June, 1940, and the public debt of the State at the 
came date was £364,325,538, The difference between the two amounts is due 
to a number of factors, such as the inclusion in the public debt of certain 
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items which are not recorded in the General Loan Account and the redemp- 
tion of public debt from the sinking fund. The following statement 
furnishes a reconciliation :— 


Taste 379,—Reconciliation of Accumulated Loan Expenditure with Public 
Debt of State, 30th June, 1940, 


£ £ 
Accumulated Loan Expenditure from General Loan Account on 
Works and Services (Table 378)... 41 eee sue] sev ees 329,376,722 
Add—lLoan Expenditure not shown in “General Loan 
Account— 
Commonwealth Advance—Grafton—South Brisbane 
Railway .. »| 1,416,762 


Closer Settlement Debentures converted into Com- 
monvwealth Stock 907,650 


Advances to Settlers ves ies wae 120,050 
Revenue and General Cash Deficiencies — 
Long Term Loans ... me ne a «| 9,401,543 
Short Term Loans ... £5 «| 32,180,000 


Flotation and Negotiation Expenses "(including Dis- 
counts on Issue) in respect of Loans credited to 


General Loan Account dae “a a .+| 17,668,580 
——————| 61,644,585 
», Unexpended Balance of Loan Funds ... in agtll Seies 3,639,060 
394,660,367 
Less—Redemptions of Public Debt from Revenue and 
Sinking Funds ‘ids wl 25,546,824 
Debt cancelled by Commonwealth in respect of 
Properties transferred from State to Common- 
wealth bis int ai a pee «| 4,788,005 
———_———-| 30,334,829 
Public Debt at 30th June, 1940 (Tables 382 to 386) ...f ase 364,325,538 


Thus the principal components in State Loan Expenditure to 30th June, 
1940, are £331,821,184 expended on works and services of various kinds; 
£41,581,548 expended to meet deficits on revenue accounts; £17,668,580 being 
discounts allowed to lenders and loan floatation expenses; while £3,639,060 
of loan money remained on hand unexpended. The total amount of loans 
raised (£894,660,367) was offset to the extent of £80,334,829 by redemption 
of debt from revenue and sinking fund and transfer of certain properties 
to the Commonwealth. 


Loan Raisings and Cost of Management, etc. 


Matters relating to the raising of loans by Australian Governments, with 
certain exceptions, are determined by the Australian Loan Council in terms 
of the Financial Agreement of 1927, to which reference is made on page 
455, Operations incidental to the flotation of loans are conducted by the 
Commonwealth Government and the loans are secured by the issue of 
Commonwealth stock, debentures, bonds, ete. Each State is liable to the 
Commonwealth for the loans raised on its behalf, 

At 80th June, 1940, the loans outstanding on account of the State of 
New South Wales amounted to £864,825,588, of which £193,088,910 was 
owing in Australia, £158,697,020 in London and £12,539,608 in New York. 
The greater part of these loans is represented by Commonwealth securities 
but a substantial amount of the overseas loans is secured by New South 
Wales securities issued prior to adoption of the Financial Agreement in 
1927. Commonwealth securities in respect of the indebtedness of New 
South Wales comprise amounts of £192,088,820 in Australia, £104,777,497 
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in London and £8,892,634 in New York; and New South Wales securities 
£90 in Australia, £58,919,523 in London and £8,646,974 in New York. 
An amount of £1,000,000 was an advance by the Commonwealth Bank 
for which securities had not been issued at 80th June, 1940. 

Inscription and management of the Commonwealth securities are con- 
ducted by the Commonwealth Government, but the State is required to pay 
expenses allocated to its share of the total securities issued. Similar 
services in respect of New South Wales securities are performed by 
financial agents appointed by the State, viz., the Westminster Bank I.td., ixa 
London, and Chase National Bank in New York. Commission and other 
expenses of management are charged to revenue, amounts in the past three 
years being £54,583 in 1987-88, £56,708 in 1938-39 and £55,818 in 1989-40, 

expenses incidental to the issue of loans, such as underwriting commis- 
sion, brokerage, advertising, printing, ete., are paid from the proceeds of 
loans. The amount in each of the past five years is shown on page .441. 

The following table shows particulars of loans placed on the market for 
public subscription by the Commonwealth Government since 1934 and the 
amounts allotted therefrom to New South Wales. These constitute nearly 
the whole of the loans raised by the State of New South Wales in the peviod 
shown, but do not include a number of smaller loans raised by the sale of 
securities “over the counter” and by direct negotiation with financial 
institutions and Government instrumentalities. 


Tasie 880.—Loans Raised by Public Subscription, 1984 to 1940 
(including conversion loans). 


Commonwealth Flotations on account , rate 
of all Australian Governments, | Share allocated to New South Wales. 
is Discount and 
Interest Rate. Pains Expenses, 
Date. ; ae ae 
: Face | Jssue Yicla ae Trace Net 
Value. | Price. Nom- | including | (latest Value. Sian ca Proceeds, 
inal. | Redemp- | date). cou Flotati 
tion. ration. 
Issued in Australia, 
£000. £ Per [£ s.d £ £ £ £ 
cent. 
June, 1984...) 12,234 934 34 ),3 7 8 It 6,114,200 91,715 43,262 5,979,225 
Nov., 5 ..., 15,046 99} 8 38°00 ~=5 1-t 6,986,880 17,342 44,085 6,875,453 
June, 1035 ,.. 12,503 99) 83.43 8 5 14 7,368,110 36,541 49,570 7,281,609 
Nov, 4 ae 7,964 992 8¢) 315 6 14 3,729,480 9,324 28,084 3,692,072 
June, 1936 ... 9,018 984 8) 317 6 154 4,386,990 65,805 383,820 4,287,859 
Nov., 9 aes 7,516 974 bi]; 3819 4 15 1,995,570 49,889 16,937 1,928, 694 
April, 1987... 7,871 991 3g} 3819 1 11+ 2,855,000 21,412 23,597 2,809,992 
SOON. an. ass 8,105 | 99% 81/3815 GI] d4 2,798,540 6,996 | 22,866 | 2,768,678 
May, 1938 ...) 10,418 | 994 32131510] 16 2,421,740 } 12,109 | 19,596 | 2,390,085 
Nov., 5, *...) 469,027 | 100 34.1317 6] 16 |010,396,770 on 64,186 } 10,382,584 
Feb, 1939 ... 8,426 | 100 3841317 6 16 2,812,440 sis 24,952 2,787,488 
May, ,, ees 4,751 99 34 ]319 2 16 1,805,000 18,050 15,300 1,771,650 
June, ,, oe 3,000 | 100 33) 310 0 4 1.880,000 sea “ee 1,330,000 
Dee. 4, ...| 12,000 | 100 33] 3810 013,4,5] 3,640,000 ie oe 3,640,000 
Mar., 1940 8,958 | 100 83138 7 6 5) | 1,979,000 ais t ; 
re “TE 0,207 | 100 33) 312 6 16} 1,931,000 t tT 
May i 3,770 | 1900 2/215 0} 5 ft ne a 
My ys} 18,811 | 100 BE 18 5 O} 16 3 zy ia es 
* Includes for conversion purposes. a £64,847,000, and b £10,306,761. + Not available. 
Issued in Jondon. 
Feb., 1934*...[ 21,637 97 | 34 °4313 8 25 3,979,050 | 119,372 t 8,359,678 
DUN cg ha 14,602 Ot 3:38 6 11 40 at's nie ane vie 
Jan., 1035*., 22,384 | 100 sk. 3 5 0 26 vee ane te dae 
July, oy #8, 15.470 | 100 | 8,3 0 0 6 12,420,113 cae 162,525 | 12,257,583 
dan., 1936*,, 21,657 Q54 | 38.3 #510 22 21,657,000 | 974,565 | 282,429 | 20,400,003 
dame, 4, *.,. 16,551 oo | 92,2918 6 7 10,954,609 ; 109,546 { 159,042 } 10,686,012 
June, 1937*., | 12,361 | 964! 34 816 2 | 15 | 12,830,958 | 432,633 | 158,774 | 11,769,551 
INOW yy ea 14,410 97 Bh 345 1 ; i? 6,427,465 | 192,824 81,816 6,152,025 
June, 1938 ... 7,000 9) ! 32,38 16 6 18 wee tee vee vee 
Dee, 4 *... 2.618 | 100 4 4 0 0 32 ave ove nb noe 
June, 1939... 6,000 | 984 4 [4 2 Of 25 ee ie ie ia 
Deeg <i A 4,605 99 384 '315 5 4 ‘ ans : 


* Conversion Loars. ft Paid from Loan Account, 
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The loan of £8,000,000 in June, 1939, was subscribed by the Common- 
wealth Bank, and £12,000,000 in December, 1989, by the Commonwealth 
Bank and the trading banks conjointly. 


The State has not raised any new loan money overseas since 1929. 
During the eight years 1932-33 to 1989-40, however, its share in twelve 
of the sixteen conversion loang floated in London by the Commonwealth 
amounted in the aggregate to £113,618,178. Two of these loans, amount- 
ing to £18,788,423, were for the further conversion of loans converted in 
1982 and 1933. 


The new loans floated in London by the Commonwealth in June, 1938 
and 1939, were for defence purposes, with the exception of £5,000,000 
of the 1988 loan which was used for funding Treasury Bills. 


Moneys obtained by two special forms of borrowing by the Common- 
wealth for war purposes are not included in the table, viz., interest free 
loans and war savings certificates. 


The interest free loans are current usually for the duration of the war 
and six months thereafter. Up to 80th June, 1940, the amount sub- 
scribed in Australia was £3,864,626. 


War savings certificates are issued in three denominations, the face 
value being £1, £5 or £10, payable seven years after purchase. They 
may, however, be cashed on demand at purchase price, plus an allowance 
for interest. The purchase price of the certificates is four-fifths of the 
face value and the interest for the full term is 34 per cent. per annum. 
Individual holdings may not exceed £250 face value. Sale of the certifi- 
cates wes commenced on 18th March, 1940, and the amount sold in 
Australia up to 80th June, 1940, was £6,109,122 with a face value of 
£7,656,402. 


Nationay Depr Conversion Loay. 


As part of the plan (known as “The Premiers’ Plan’) to meet the 
ecouomic crisis. in Australia consequent on the world depression, the Pre- 
tuiers’ Conference held in Melbourne in May and June, 1981, decided to 
invite holders of Government securities in Australia to convert them into 
new issues on terms involving reduced rates of interest and alternative 
dates of redemption, 


Particulars of the plan and of the circumstances leading up to it and 
the financial and economic crisis which affected the State of New South 
Wales in common with Australia as a whole are given in the Common- 
wealth Year Books for 1931 and 1937, 


The terms and conditions of the conversion of the debt were set out on 
page 667 and following pages of the Official Year Book of New South 
Wales 1930-31. 
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Tue Pusiic Dest. 


The public debt of New South Wales had its origin in 1841, when, on 
298th December, the first loan amounting to £49,000 was offered locally. The 
issue was made during 1842 in two instalments, the prices being par and 
£98 with nominal interest rates of 54d. per cent. and 4d. per cent., respec- 
tively, per diem, The proceeds of the loan were devoted to the promotion 
of immigration; previously funds for this purpose had been obtained from 
the sale of crown lands. The first overseas loan was raised in London in 
1854. 


The Public Debt in November, 1855, when responsible Government was 
proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under the following heads :— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— £ 
Immigration ea wi “ee ae ina ay aud 423,000 
Sydney Railway Company’s Loan... saa we oe 217,500 


Raised on the Security of General Revenue— 


Amount for Sydney Sewerage ee ca A aie 54,900 
39 », Sydney Water Supply ... its A ae 28,000 

6 » Railways ... ata ion ar ies aa 256,400 

7D 3, Public Works... <p ine ic -_ 21,000 
Total saa bee ae one ae an w. £1,000,800 


The growth of the public debt between 1842 and 1845 and thereafter at 
quinquennial periods until 1895 is shown in the following table. 


Taste 381.—Public Debt of New South Wales, 1842 to 1895. 


As at As at As at 
31st Amount, 31st Amount. 31st Amount. 
December. December. December. 
£ £ £ 

1842 49,500 1860 3,830,230 1880 14,908,919 
1845 97,700 1865 5,749,630 1885 35,564,259 
1850 132,500 1870 9,681,130 1890 48,383,333 
1855 1,000,800 1875 11,470,637 1895* 58,220,933 


* As at 30th June. 


Most of the debt in these years consisted of long dated debentures and 
inscribed stock and there were outstanding at ‘times relatively small 
amounts of Treasury Bills of shorter currency: 


In later years Closer Settlement Debentures were issued in part payment 
for large estates acquired by the Government for subdivision. At a later 
stage certain repayable advances were made by the Commonwealth to 


i 
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assist. in financing special works and services undertaken by the State. 
These liabilities are incorporated in the following statement, which shows 
the composition of the public debt at various dates from 1900 to 1940:— 


Taste 882.—Publie Debt of New South Wales, 1900 to 1940. 


Long Term Debt. 
At ; Short Term Total Per Head 
30th June} Stock, Closer Common: Debt. Public Debt. OF 

wealth Population, 

Debentures, Settlement Gov t 

ete. Debentures. | “Pyonnces, 

ances. 

( 

£ £ £ & £ &s d. 
1900 65,332,993 at on e 65,332,993 4717 7 
1905 82,321,998 ae i 82,321,008 5612 2 
1910 92,525,005 wee 92,525,095 57 6 6 
1915 127,735,405 24,422 se. Sire 127,759,827 67 11 4 
1920 152,776,082 4,126,836 2,746,731 fie 159, 649,649 77 8 9 
1925 201,702,327 8,572,800 10,229,638 rer 215,504,765 93 19 10 
1980 256,044,716 1,302,150 9,212,905 3,545,252 270,105,023 10615 7 
1931 258,277,694 1,040,150 8,950,854 19,037,033 287,305,731 1129 5 
1932 258,954,988 132,200 8,950,854 87,684,534 305,722,576 118 11 7 
1933 266,820 343 132,100 8,949,189 38,297,776 314,199,408 12016 2 
1934 276,355,570 131,700 8,948,523 89,302,776 324,738,569 12317 4 
1935 297,261,231 131,700 1,417,262 38,422,776 337,232,969 127 10 2 
1936 801,589,256 131,700 1,416,762 40,570,276 346,707,994 1380 I 6 
1937 308,349,461 131,700 1,416,762 40,525,276 350,423,199 130 2 10 
19388 811 915,216 131,700 1,416,762 40,835,276 354,298,954 130 6 2 
1939 315,531,952 34,400 1,416,762 42,895,276 359,878,390 131 0 8 
1940 320,813,500 Che 1,416,762 42,095,276 364,325,538 131 5 7 


The short term debt became considerable after 1929 when special meas- 
ures were adopted to provide Government finance during the depression. 
It consists largely of Treasury Bills which usually are current for periods 
of three to six months. In earlier years Treasury Bills, of relatively small 
amount, were of longer duration and are included under long term debt. 


At 80th June, 1940, the short term debt comprised Treasury ‘Bills 
£40,545,276, Commonwealth Debentures £550,000, and a Commonwealth 
Bank advance £1,000,000. The debentures and advance are repayable by 
instalments over a period of two years. 


Commonwealth advances were made for various purposes, viz., settle- 
ment of returned soldiers and sailors on the land, construction of wheat 
silos, the Grafton-lyogle-South Brisbane railway line and works under the 
Migration Agreement, The only Commonwealth advance outstanding at 
20th June, 1940, was that for construction of the Grafton-Kyogle-South 
Brisbane railway; the total amount advanced between 1924-25 and 1930-31 
was £1,419,593 and repayments amounted to £2,831. 


In considering the rate of growth of the debt, attention should be paid to 
variations in the purchasing power of the money expended, the steady 
growth of population throughout the period, the economic development 
of the State, as measured by the growth of its wealth, income and pro- 
ductiveness, and the earning power of the works constructed from loans, 


Furthermore, comparisons of the rate of growth of the State debt with 
that of other States of Australia should take into account the differences 
in the distribution of govermmental functions as between the central and 
local governments and the inclusion or non-inelusion of the capital debts 
of public utilities controlled by governmental authority. 


Similarly, in making international comparisons care should be taken to 
allow for differences in the distribution of debt as between central, provincial 
and local governments and the existence or otherwise of reproductive assets 
acquired from loan funds. 
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Domicile of Public Debt. 


Prior to 1900 the London money market was the principal source of State 
loan moneys, and 84 per cent. of the public debt at 30th June, 1900, had 
been incurred in London. Borrowing on the London market continued 
actively until 1929, but the State’s growing requirements for new loan 
capital were met to a much greater extent from local resources. Two loans 
totalling £10,278,978 were raised in New York in 1926-27 and the State’s 
share of a loan raised in New York by the Commonwealth in 1927-28 was 
£3,955,615. 

Except for certain short term loans raised in London for revenue deficits 
in 1930 and 1931, no new loans have been raised overseas since 1929, 
although there have been a number of conversion loans to provide for the 
redemption of old loans at maturity. For this reason and because of the 
purchase and cancellation of securities through the sinking fund, the 
overseas debt has been declining gradually since 1981. In 1987 the debt 
outstanding in Australia exceeded for the first time the amount owing 
overseas. 

The following table shows the amount of State public debt outstanding 
in Australia, London and New York at quinquennial intervals from 1900 
to 1980 and annually thereafter. 


TABLE 883.—Public Debt of New South Wales, Place of Domicile, 1900 to 


1940. 
Public-Debt Outstanding— Proportion. 
At 7 
30th June. Oversea. otal 
Australia. Public Debt, | Australia. Oversea. 
London, | New York. 
| £ (Aust.) £ (Stg.) £* £ Per cent. | Per cent. 
1900 10,272,343 55,060,650 ie 65,332,993 15-72 84:28 
1905 18,314,448 64,007,550 ie 82,321,998 22:25 771-75 
1910 25,370,290 67,154,803 are 92,525,093 27-42 72-58 
1915 42,592,540 | 85,167,287 nee 127,759,827 33°34 66-66 
1920 57,672,204 | 101,977,445 “te 159,649,649 36-12 63-88 


1925 79,266,609 | 136,238,156 a 215,504,765 36-78 63-22 
1930 | 99,430,095 | 156,729,300 | 18,945,628 | 270,105,023 36-81 63-19 
1931 107,501,666 | 165,978,441 | 13,825,624 | 287,305,731 37-42 62-58 
1932 127,142,930 | 164,971,509 | 13,608,137 | 305,722,576 41-59 58-41 
1933 138,365,661 } 162,363,286 | 13,470,461 | 314,199,408 44-04 55-96 
1934 149,712,307 | 161,680,120 | 13,346,142 | 324,738,569 46-10 53-90 
1935 162,421,505 | 161,585,121 | 13,226,343 | 337,232,969 48-16 51-84 
1936 172,099,601 | 161,437,120 | 13,171,273 | 346,707,994 49-64 50:36 
1937 176,810,481 | 160,541,620 | 13,071,098 | 350,423,199 50-46 49-54 
1938 181,932,521 | 159,446,470 | 12,919,963 | 354,298,954 51-35 48-65 
1939 188,413,400 | 158,751,952 | 12,713,038 | 359,878,390 52-35 47-65 
1940 193,088,910 ! 158,697,020 | 12,539,608 | 364,325,538 53:00 47-00 


* Repayable in ‘‘ Dollars '’"—converted at rate of 4-8665 dollars to £. 


The public debt as shown in Tables 382 to 886 represents the amounts 
used for book-keeping purposes without adjustment for the considerable 
changes in the value of Australian currency relatively to English and 
American currencies which have taken place since 1929. The London debt 
therefore represents the amount repayable in sterling, and the New York 
debt represents the amount repayable in dollars converted at the rate of 
4.8665 dollars to £1. Because of currency depreciation (shown in Table 422 
in respect of exchange between Australia and London) the debt outstand- 
ing in London and New York would be appreciably greater than is shown 
in the table if expressed in terms of Australian currency. 
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Domicile and Rates of Interest on Public Debt, 


The following tables show in respect of the New South Wales public debt 


as at. 80th June, 1940, the amount in the various registers and the rates of 
interest. 


Taste 884.—Publie Debt of New South Wales at 80th June, 1940, 
Domicile and Rates of Interest. 


Rate Public Debt Outstanding, Total. Annual 

per cent, Australia, London. | New: York, | Public Debt. | Interest. 
Short Terni Securities— { 
Ea d. £(Aust.) £(Stg.) &* £ £ 
3.10 0 ‘a 550,000 an ide 550,000 19;250 
215 0 we 1,000,000 in ct 1,000,000 27,500 
2 5 0 A353 9,965,276 ue 9,965,276 224,219 
115 0 9,070,000 wee tae 9,070,000 158,725 
110 0... tent ef 21,510,000 ian tig 21,510,000 322,650 
Total, Short Term +t 32,130,000 9,965,276 ie 42,095,276 752,344 
Long Term Securities 
56 6 0 4. ante na ie 17,870,500 He 17,870,500 938,201 
509 ., “a isa 3,035 Sia nua 3,035 153 
5 00. 4. #4 sr ee 16,770,655 | 8,646,974 | 25,417,629 1,270,881 
Total, £5 and over eh 3,085 | 34,641,155 | 8,646,974 | 43,291,164 | 2,209,235 
413 0 4. hese sila 432,910 Sas or 432,910 20,130 
410 0... ois cee dae tas 3,892,634 3,892,634 175,169: 
45 3.4. ec set 2,194,060 aun ifs 2,124,060 90,538 
41 44... ar «| 10,784,960 a es 10,784,960 438,813 
400 .. Sia ..{ 57,019,328 | 29,683,931 tat 86,103,259 3,444,130 
Total, £4 and under £5...) 70,361,258 | 29,083,931 | 3,892,684 |103,337,823 | 4,168,780 
317 6 .. te of 23,111,700 ok oe 23,111,700 895,578 
oO Ad. OD tae a «| 28,630,139 7,607,633 Sele 36,237,772 1,358,916 
B12) 8. ove isa «| 1,931,000 eae ea 1,931,000 69,999 
310 0 4. Bae «| 9,398,150 | 33,477,901 ee 42,876,051 1,500,662 
Total, £3 10s. and under £4 | 63,070,989 | 41,085,534. | oe 104,156,523 | 3,825,155 
3 OD as ine eee 45,700 ‘vi ‘ie 45,790 1,594 
B WCOe eas ae «| 9,162,430 idk ae 9,162,430 309,232 
BP OF - sis ies «| 3,450,764 oui sas 3,450,764 112,150 
B28 ok pa en 2,000 ee ves 2,000 63 
BB Or sins ‘ee sain 477,211 re re 477,211 14,794 
3.0 0 wa wae | 12;724,222 | 32,721,013 one 45,445,235 1,363,357 
215 © ass wid st fue 10,954,600 Se 10,954,600 801,252 
an ee aa ‘iis is 293,421 tis 291,42) 7,905 
2 6 BP as BAS ie 645,653 ts are 645,653 16,011 
113 4 =... 18 das ba 243,161 ee 243,161 4,053 
150 4. ate Vi 605,711 oa ine 665,711 8,321 
2D 128". cise dea tips 58,426 iG a 58,426 633 
Matured... ees une 90 2,350 ee 2,440 Lee 
Total, under £3 10s. «| 27,528,628 | 43,921,124 71,444,752 | 2,138,365 


.- 160,958,910 (148,731,744 12,539,608 (322,280,262 | 12,341,535 
Total Public Debt ...'198, 088,910 158,697,020 12,539,608 364,325,538 | 13,093,879 


Total Long Term 


* Ropayable in “Dollars’’—Cons erted at the rate of 4°8665 dollars to £, 


‘The rates of interest payable on the State loan debt have declined sub- 
stantially since 30th June, 1981, when 72.8 per cent. of the total loans bore 
interest at rates ranging from 5 per cent. to 64 per cent., and only 6.7 per 
cent. was at rates below 84 per cent. At 80th June, 1940, the maximum: 
vate was 54 per cent., 11.9 per cent. of the- loans bore. interest at rates of 
5 per cent. or over, and 81 per cent. was at rates under 33 per cent. 
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Additional details are given in the following table:~ 


Tapue 885.—Public Debt of New South Wales in Interest Groups, 
1981 and 1940. 


As at 30th june, 1940. 


: Nominal | As at 30th June, 1931, 
‘ Rate of Interest. Amount. Percentage. Amount. { Percentage, 
£ I £& 

5h to 64 al 88,461,781 30:8 ae oe 

5 to 5} : Pee ee | 120,737,637 42:0 43,291,164 11-9 

4and under5  ... ies 38,652,511 135 108,337,823 28-4 

34 and under 4 .., uae 20,248,030 7:0 104,706,523 28:7 

1 and under 34... ase 19,193,022 6-7 112,987,588 31-0 

Matured ... ie at ves! 12,750 avs 2,440 vie 
Totals ... ee ve 287,305,731 100-0 364,325,538 100-0 


Domicile and Term of Public Debt. 

The dates of repayment of the debt extend to 1976, and the amounts 
falling due for redemption in successive years vary considerably as will 
be seen from the following table, which shows the amount outstanding as. 
at 80th June, 1940, in Australia, in London and in New York, according to. 
the latest due dates for repayment :— 

Taste 3886.—Publie Debt of New South Wales, at 80th June, 1940, 

Domicile and Dates of Maturity- 


Public Debt Outstanding— 
Year of Maturit; “Overs Tot 
(ended 30th June). ieitonalat ON ETSenS: Public Debt, 
London, ft New York. 
£ (Aust.), £ (stg.). £* £ 
Short. Term Debt— 
1941... FF 31,490,000 9,965; 276 41,455,276 
1942... Ne 640,000 aie 640,000 
Total, Short Term 32,130,000 | 9,965,276 42,095,276 
Long Term Debt— t 
1041... sis 711,846 ae 711,846 
1942 ... 30,085,590 12,420,113 42,505,703 
1943 ... 15,957,270 10,954,600 26,911,870 
1944 00, 7,372,650 | hae 7,372,650 
1945 ... 7,818,482 7,818,482 
1946 ... 1,880,100 1,880,100 
1948 ... 4,774,247 | ei 4,774,247 
1949... 13;645,700 12,268,489 25,914,189 
1950 ... 11,115,360 ie 11,115,360 
1951 ... 4,672,845 11,707,278 16,380,123 
1952 ... 9,925,500 sive 9,925,500 
1953 ... 7,000 11,789,758 11,796,758 
1954 ... 4,511,685 11,018,048 15,529,733 
1955... 12,967,810 ut via 12,967,810 
1986 ... 13.928,901 3,892,633 17,821,534 
1957 ... 1,931,000 any 4,312,648 6,243,648 
1958 ... 4,433,964 38, 171,400 4,334,327 46,939,691 
1959 .., on 3,829,050 cis 3,829,050 
1960 ... 4,445,334 we 4,415,334 
1962 ... 4,262,102 sis 4,262,102 
1963... 108,304 10,283,396 10,390,200 
1966... wre 14,055,000 14,055,000 
1971... 9,273,446 9,273,446 
1976 ... is 2,957,816 2,957,816 
Interminahle 362,507 sa 362,807 
Permanent 1 900 1,000 1,900 
Government. Option 6,070,923: tae 6,070,923 
Overdue - 90 2,350 Sey 2,440 
Total, Long Term 160,958,910: 148,731,744 12,539,608 322, 230,262 
Total Public Debt.: 193,088,910 158,697,020 12,539,608 364,325,538 


* Repayable in “ Dollars ’—converted at rate of 4°8665.dollars to £ 
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The loans have been classified according to the latest date of maturity but 
some of them are redeemable earlier at the Government’s option, subject 
to notice ranging up to twelve months being given. 

Of the loans outstanding at 30th June, 1940, loans amounting to 
£28,520,392 have passed the earliest maturity date and £6,070,923 was 
issued on terms placing redemption within the option of the Govern- 
ment. These loans comprise £6,571,291 in Australia, £24,127,391 in 
London and £3,892,633 in New York. 


The following table indicates the movements which have taken place in 
the public debt of New South Wales during the last five years. It shows the 
conversion loans and new loans raised, including those arranged privately 
as well as those publicly subscribed shown in Table 380; also redemptions 
from conversions, sinking fund and the loan account. Particulars 
of conversion loans are included in the year in which the maturing loans 
were repaid, although some of them were floated in the previous year. 


TasiE 887.—Transactions on Public Debt of New South Wales, 1936 to 1940. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars, F 
1936. 1937, 1938. | 1939. | 1940. 
Long Term Loans raised— & £ £ & & 
Conversion or Renewal Loans— 
London— 
Cash Subscribed and Converted 
Stocks ... ANS ee ,..| 38,102,548 | 10,845,054 | 18,162,965 
Discounts ... we ie ne 974,565 109,546 625,458 
Australia— | 
Cash Subscribed and Converted 
Stocks ... ban at a 362,100 93,015 77,655 | 10,416,761 | 4,760,395 
Discounts ... ee ie whe 50 2,385 195 bs 48,085 


Total Conversions (Face Value)| 34,439,263 | 11,050,000 i 18,866,273 10,416,761 4,808,480 


New Loans— 


Australia— 
Cash subscribed ... tae ..| 8,091,104 5,546,262 5,260,697 | 6,036,357 | 7,479,700 
Discounts ... On ao ae 75,316 81,578 19,303 17,972 300 


Total New Loans (Face Value)} 8,166,420 { 5,627,840 | 5,280,000 6,054,329 7,480,000 


Total Long Term Loans Raised| 42,605,683 | 16,677,840 | 24,146,273 | 16,471,090 | 12,288,480 


Long Term Loans Repaid— 
From Conversion and Renewal Loans- 


London ote ase sg | 38,102,548 } 10,845,054 | 18,162,965 eee a 

Australia “3 ea i 362,100 93,015 77,655 | 10,416,761 | 4,760,395 
Prom Sinking Fund and Revenue A/c 

London and New York? «| 1,029,635 | 1,105,221} 1,871,743 901,248 222,262 

Australia ve th Sil sak 783,325 871,960 467,960 | 1,536,150 | 1,974,042 
Trom Loan Accounts... cee we 550 2,885 195 97,500 84,633 


Total Long Term Loans Repaid) 35,278,158 | 12,917,685 | 20,580,518: | 12,951,654 7,041,332 


Net Increase in Long Term Debt] 7,327,525 3,760,205 3,565,755 8,519,436 6,247,148 


Net Increase in Short Term 
Debt ... on aoe of 2,147,500 |(—) 45,000 810,000 | 2,060,000 (—)800,000 


Net Increase in Public Debt...) 9,475,025 | 8,715,205 | 8,875,755 | 5,579,486 | 4,447,148 


* Tixclusive of small amount of Short Term Debt. (—) Jeereuse, 


Loans Guaranteed by the State. 


In addition to liability for its own loans, the State has guaranteed, in 
terms of various Acts, the loans and overdrafts of certain corporate bodies 
and institutions, ete, engaged, as a rule, in the promotion of public 
welfare and development. The guarantees extend to all loans issued by 
certain corporate bodies, the issue of the loans being subject to the Gover- 
nor’s approval. In other cases, with minor exceptions, the guarantee is 
given by the Treasurer with the Governor’s approval and on the recom- 
mendation of the appropriate administrative authority. |, 
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The loans and overdrafts under State guarantee as at 30th June, 1940, 
are summarised in the following statement. The amounts shown do not 
indicate the net amount of the contingent liability of the State, because 
sinking funds for repayment have been accumulated in respect of some 
of the loans. Furthermore, the amounts shown under the Government 
Guarantee Act, 1934-1940, represent the limit of overdrafts and not the 
amount outstanding. 


TaBie 888.—Loans Guaranteed by State, 30th June, 1940, 


Loans Issued by—- £ £ 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board .... 28,916,875 
Hunter District Water Board site ae iis 1,450,000 
Broken Hill Water Board ... cia ia ave ae 197,444 
Rural Bank of New South Wales ... aa na ws =: 25,814,610 
Public Hospitals ie aa vas ee ‘ee nr 1,341,410 
Shire and County Councils .., a tre i ois 295,048 
Tire Commissioners .., one ses se one wee 171,500 
—_———— 52,686,887 


Overdrafts and Advances (under Government Guarantee Act, 
1934-1940}—(Limit of Guarantee.) 


Hospitals oe ris ae or oa 651,242 
Co-operative Building Societies ... ww. 12,224,825 
Other Co-operative Societies, Sane Boards, ‘ete. sey 438,536 
Film oe ae e iss tee oes a 52,500 


Miscellaneous . ‘in sé aie one ute 12,550 
———————.__ 18,879,653 

Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee Act, 1929- ne i 
Rural Bank Borrowers as ee ARR aaa Nie nev 290,280 


Of the loans issued by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board, £2,000,000 is repayable in sterling in London and £1,412,925 in 
New York in dollars which have been converted at the rate of $4.86 to 
the £& An amount of £164,478 included in shire and county council 
loans, representing the net amount outstanding after deducting sinking 
fund balances, is repayable in sterling in London. 


Tan Intrrest Bina or tHE State. 

The amount of annual interest on the public debt of New South Wales 
as at 80th June, 1940, is shown in Table 384 as £13,093,879. This amount is 
ealeulated to represent a full year’s interest at the rates applicable to the 
various loans outstanding at that date. It differs, therefore, from the 
amount of interest actually paid which embodies the effects of changes in 
the composition of the loan debt during the year, and includes interest 
paid on temporary deposits lodged with the Government. 

The amount of interest actually paid during the year ended 30th June, 
1940 was £18,418,296, comprising £12,259,029 on Debentures and Funded 
Stocks, £833,575 on Treasury Bills, £1,876 on Closer Settlement Deben- 
tures and £324,316 on moneys held temporarily by the Government. The 
amount paid on the overseas debt was £6,477,624 viz., £5,863,608 in London 
and £614,016 in New York; and £6,940,672 was paid in Australia, 

The amounts of overseas interest payments are expressed in terms of 
Australian currency unadjusted for exchange variations since 1929. As, 
however, interest on the public debt is payable in the currency of the 
country of domicile, the State incurs an additional charge for exchange in 
acquiring, at current rates, the equivalent sterling and dollar funds with 
which to pay interest in London and New York. The charge for exchange 
on overseas interest payments amounted to £1,781,816 during the year 
ended 80th June, 1940. 
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The following table shows the amount of interest actually paid on the 
public debt in Australia, London and New York at intervals between 1900 
and 1940; also the interest paid on moneys temporarily held by the Gov- 
ernment (ie, bank overdrafts and Special Deposits accounts) and, since 
1930-81, the cost of exchange on overseas interest payments. 


TaBle 389.—Interest and Exchange on Public Debt and Temporary 
Advances, Amount Paid, 1900 to 1940. 


Total Amount of Interest Paid on— Exchange ao 


Year Fi on > 
ended Public Debt. Cc eee Overseas | Taterest 
80th June. emporary | yates Interest wine 
Possession | Interest Payment Exchange. 
Australia, | London, | New York. | of Govern- Paid, Oy MEMS: 
mient, 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
337,691 1,972,580 bina 99,644 2,409,815 Tie 2,409,815 
825,802, 2,300,513 ses 62,838 8,189,153 aire 3,189,153 
2,092,673 | 4,104,509 289,285 | 6,486,467 ae 6,486,467 


wel 4,982,045 | 7)libtj978 681,826 686,968 | 13,796,713 a 18,796,713 
v| 5,517,620 | 7,256,883 583,507 768,651 | 14,126,721 536,645 | 14,663,366 
6,506,354 | 8,952,815 757,079 602,960 /$15,820,108 | $3,613,751 |719,433,859 
5,153,787 | 7,270,260 662,848 420,454 | 18,507,349 | 2,350,853 | 15,858,202 
5,172,750 | 7,051,214 652,436 335,391 | 13,211,791 | 1,980,515 | 15,142,306 
5,866,675 | 6,552,542 646,313 309,587 | 12,875,117 | 1,871,765 | 14,746,882 
5,594,412 | 6,643,050 640,785 278,511 | 13,156,758 | 1,846,921 | 15,003,679 
5,902,014 | 6,193,312 638,864 295,784 | 13,030,874 | 1,649,497 | 14,680,371 
6,130,044 | 6,110,252 632,720 265,430 | 13,138,446 | 1,688,115 | 14,776,561 
6,279,857 | 5,884,254 621,922 318,921 | 13,104,954 | 1,666,828 | 14,771,782 
6,591,090 | 5,863,608 614,016 349,582 | 13,418,296 | 1,781,816 | 15,200,112 


+ Includes payments due in 1930-31 but deferred until 1931-32. 


A proportion of the interest bill ig allocated to the various business 
undertakings and other activities that have been provided with capital 
from State loan funds and are conducted as separate enterprises or accounts, 
and the balance is paid from the tax and other general revenue of the 
Governmental accounts (e.g., Consolidated Revenue Fund). <A similar 
procedure is followed in regard to payments on account of exchange on 
interest payments overseas. In 1939-40 the amount of interest paid by 
the business undertakings, ete., was £7,748,192. In addition a considerable 
amount of interest, ete., accrued to the Governmental accounts as revenues 
from various other objects on which loan moneys have been expended. 
The amount of exchange paid by the business undertakings in this year 
was £948,919. Payments of interest and exchange in 1989-40 included the 
following: 

Exchange on Over- 


Undertakings, ete. Interest. sea Interest 

Payments, 

£ £ 

Railways... tee Sig bis ie ats ae 5,350,000 690,000 
Tramways and Motor Omnibuses ae _ as 811,627 42,284 
Closer Settlement Fund ... ae ee a aes 425,771 da aeeeeee 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage & Drainage Board _... 481,295 65,500 
Hunter District Water Board... ke ies ave 127,800 17,200 
Maritime Services Board (Sydney Harbour) ... vie 417,341 54,000 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ... te Pa a wee 291,747 37,000 


Main Roads Department ... ses it Sais aes 179,872 23,300 
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Rates of Interest on Public Debt. 


A classification of the public debt of New South Wales as at 30th June, 
1940, according to the nominal rates of interest payable, is shown in Table 
384. | 


The average “effective rates of interest” quoted below are calculated on 
the basis of the amount of interest actually paid and take into account 
changes in the composition of the debt during each year by reason of the 
flotation of new loans, conversion of old loans and redemptions from 
sinking funds, etc. The rate was 8.66 per cent. in 1900-01, and the lowest 
rate since that year was 3.489 per cent., in 1911-12. During the next ten 
years there was a gradual rise to 5.1606 per cent. in 1922-238. Variations 
since 1925-26 are shown below :— 


Tabie 890.—Interest on Public Debt of New South Wales, Average 
Effective Rates, 1926 to 1940. t 


Year ended Rate. | Year ended Rate, Year ended Rate. 

30th June. Per cent. 80th June. Per cent. 30th June, Per cent. 
1926 ave 5144 | 19381 das 514421 1936 oor 3:81666 
1927 ee 51312 + 1932 fae 485673 1937 aia 3°70787 
1928 See 5:12027 | 1933 . aa 4:37804 1938 ses 3°66774 
1929 wae 5-14062 | 1934 fee 412554 1939 ise 3°67296 
1930 aoe 5-17204. | 1985 see 3°92041 1940 oe 3-67829 


ReDEMPTIONS AND SINKING Funps. 

An account of the debt redemptions and sinking funds of New South 
Wales prior to the transfer to the National Debt Commission in terms of 
the Financial Agreement, was published on pages 170 and 171 of the Official 
Year Book for 1929-30, The present sinking fund is described on page 457. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 

The history of the financial relationships existing between the Common- 
wealth and States since federation in 1901 has been sketched in earlier 
issues of this Year Book, and the trend of discussions on proposals for the 
readjustment of these relationships was outlined on page 284 of the Year 
Book for 1925-26, 


Financial Agreement, 1927. 


All the matters under discussion were incorporated in a comprehensive 
scheme propounded by the Commonwealth and placed before conferences of 
Premiers in Melbourne in May, 1927, and in Sydney in July, 1927. After 
amendment the scheme was accepted by all the States and by the Common- 
wealth, and, except in certain minor matters, it was brought into operation 
as from ist July, 1927. The provisions were outlined on page 682 of the 
1980-381 Year Book, and full details are given in the Commonwealth Year 
Book, 1988, on pages 21 to 33. 
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Australian Loan Council. 

All borrowings by the States are arranged by the Commonwealth, in 
accordance with the decisions of the Australian Loan Council, which con- 
sists of a Minister of the Commonwealth appointed by the Prime Minister, 
and one Minister of each State appointed by the Premier of the 
State. The Council determines the amount, rates and conditions of 
loans to be raised after consideration of the annual programmes submitted 
by the Commonwealth and by each State. The functions of the Council 
and the method by which the amounts to be borrowed ave determined were 
outlined on pages 682-3 of the 1930-31 Year Book, and are given in detail 
on page 23 of the Commonwealth Year Book, 19388. 

In June, 1939, by common consent, the loan programmes of local govcrn- 
ing and semi-Governmental authorities were brought within the purview 
of the Loan Council. Following the outbreak of war a Works Co-ordinator 
was appointed to examine and report upon the works projects embodied 
in- the programmes submitted by each Government. 


Transfer of States’ Debts to Commonwealth. 


On ist July, 1929, the Commonwealth took over, in terms of the financial 
agreement, the debts of the States, and assumed, as between the Common- 
wealth and States, the liabilities of the States to bondholders. The debts 
taken over consisted of the balance then unpaid of the gross public debt of 
each State existing on 30th June, 1927, and of all other debts of each State 
existing on Ist July, 1929, other than for temporary purposes. 


Transferred Properties. 

The net public debt of each State represents the gross debt less (1) the 
value of properties transferred to the Commonwealth, which amounted to 
£4,788,005 and £10,924,323 for New South Wales and for the Common- 
wealth respectively, and (2) the balances of the States’ sinking funds at 
80th June, 1927. : 


The Commonwealth had been paying to the various Statcs interest at the 
rate of 34 per cent. on the value of properties transferred to the Comion- 
wealth after federation. Jor the purposes of the financial agreement new 
valuations were agreed upon, and on these values the Commonwealth paid 
interest to the State at the rate of 5 per cent. during the two years 1927-28 
and 1928-29. Then the Commonwealth, on 1st July, 1929, relieved the 
States of the liability for principal, interest and sinking fund on an 
amount of debt equal to the value of the properties, each State having 
agreed to issue to the Commonwealth freehold titles to the properties 
consisting of land or interests in land. 


Payment of Interest on Public Debt. 


The Commonwealth, as agent for the States, has agreed to pay to bond- 
holders interest due on the public debt of the States and, for a period of 
fifty-eight years from the 1st July, 1927, to contribute £7,584,912 per annum 
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towards the interest, the States to pay the balance to the Common- 
wealth. After this period the States will pay to the Commonwealth the 
whole of the interest due. The contribution by .« > Commonwealth is 
equal to the amount paid by the Commonwealth to the ‘ates in 1926-27, at 
the rate of 25s. per head of population, and the contribu. ion to New South 
Wales is £2,917,411 per annum. . 


In 1981 and 1982 the State of New South Wales failed to provide certain 
interest payments on its loans in London and New York, whereupon the 
Commonwealth Government claimed the responsibility for oversea bor- 
rowing and the power to seize the revenues of a defaulting State. Accord- 
ingly the Financial Agreement Enforcement Act was passed by the 
Commonwealth early in 1982. The State of New South Wales attacked 
the validity of the Act as being ultra vires the Commonwealth Parliament 
and an infringement of State rights. The High Court upheld the Act and 
subsequently refused leave to appeal to the Privy Council. 


National Debt Sinking Fund. 


A national debt sinking fund was established in terms of the financial 
agreement, and is controlled by the National Debt Commission. The annual 
payments to the fund are contributed partly by the Commonwealth and 
partly by the States. Contributions in respect of the net debts of the States 
at 80th June, 1927, and on conversions thereof, are at the rate of 7s. Gd. per 
cent. per annum, the Commonwealth contributing 2s. 6d. per cent. and the 
States 5s. per cent. for a period of fifty-eight years, commencing on Ist 
July, 1927, as regards all States except New South Wales, whose period 
commenced on Ist July, 1928. On new borrowings after 1st July, 1927 
(except those for redemptions or conversions or for funding a State deficit), 
contributions are at the rate of 10s. per cent. per annum, contributed in 
equal shares by the Commonwealth and the States for a period of fifty- 
three years from ist July, 1928, in the case of New South Wales, and from 
ist July, 1927, in the case of the other States. Contributions in respect of 
loans raised to meet revenue deficits accruing after ist July, 1927, are 
made by the State concerned, at a rate not Jess than 4 per cent., for a 
period sufficient to provide for the redemption of those loans, the contribu- 
tions being deemed to accumulate at the rate of 44 per cent. compound 
interest. Since 1st July, 1988, additional contributions have been made 
by the State, in terms of a resolution of the Australian Loan Council, to 
provide for the repayment of the amount of discount on conversion loans 
floated after November, 1936. Such contributions are at a rate sufficient 
to repay the amount of discount within the currency of the conversion 
loan. Further information relating to the Sinking Fund was given on 
page 685 of the 1980-31 Year Book. 


Separate accounts are kept by the Commonwealth for each State in 
respect of debt, interest, and sinking funds. The operations of the National 
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Debt Sinking Fund in regard to the debts of the State of New South Wales 
during each year, and the aggregate since 1st July, 1928, are shown below :— 


Tapie 891.—National Debt Sinking Fund, Transactions on Account of 
New South Wales. 


Receipts, 
Contributions by— 
Year ended 
80th June. State of New South Wales— 
eet ee ot Interest, Total 
Common- in Receipts, 
wealth, 43% on Tota 
an aon Cancelled New South 
eet Securities, Wales, 
) 
& £ £ £ £ £ 

1928 and 1929 are 657,089 *635,345 3,004 638,349 15,885 | *1,311,273 
1980... we age 408,979 710,508 45,479 755,987 82,609 | 1,192,575 
19381... Par on 429,307 762,154 109,278 871,432 11,148 1,311,887 
1982 .., we au 462,025 807,854 168,436 976,290 12,628 1,450,943 
1983 .., a wis 514,016 846,293 231,208 1,077,501 20,121 | 1,611,638 
1934... tes ae 545,389 877,667 288,576 1,166,243 11,779 1,723,411 
1935... ven hee 570,404 901,513 385,446 1,286,959 5,395 1,862, 758 
1986 .., eee ae 589,886 939,108 396,854 1,335,962 14,666 1,940,514 
1087 ns sits es 616,767 908,834 501,555 1,500,389 20,318 | 2,187,474 
1938... ie oe 628,400 1,046,631 598,154 1,644,785 14,291 2,287,476 
1939... male on 635,913 1,081,877 696,232 1,778,109 11,655 2,425,677 
1940 .. ise we 657,304 1,171,075 800,852 1,971,927 15,241 2,644,472 
Total, 1928 to 1940... 6,710,429 | *10,778,859 1 4,225,074 15,003,933 185,736 |*21,900,09S 


Payments—Net Cost of Securities iti 
: : Face Value of Securities 

2 es Repurchased and Redeemed. Repurchased and Redeemed. 

Year ended (Australian Currency.) 

30th June. 


Australia. | London. | New York.| ‘Total. | Australia.| London. aot 
£ £ £ £ £ £ stg. &t 

1929 .., ve wid 286,812 415,415 180,814 883,041 286,812 426,600 192,767 
1930 .., aia a53 721,416 671,417 82,285 | 1,475,068 720,994 750,000 91,544 
1931... an one 681,099 } 681,099 588,452 120,004 
19382... iy w-| 141,326 2,817,457 4,048,650 153,726 711,332 217,487 
1933... wee .| £08,768 \ 403,908 796,000 137,676 
1984... wae w| 476,116 | 1,351,943 137,855 | 1,965,914 454,065 | 1,088,270 124,319 
1985... one we} 780,275 119,389 143,209 | 1,042,873 779,902 95,000 119,799 
1936... ee ao 790,944 | 1,404,891 67,943 | 2,263,778 783,324 | 1,122,065 55,070 
1987... wiete ..| 874,993 | 1,180,745 122,688 | 2,178,426 871,760 | 1,005,046 100,175 
1988... sais ..{| 468,159 | 2,096,130 186,472 | 2,750,761 468,160 | 1,720,608 151,135 
1939... vant ..-| 1,587,858 793,902 258,960 | 2,590,720 | 1,536,150 694,318 206,925 
1940... Paty vel 1,970,382 56,646 217,028 | 2,244,056 | 1,966,170 48,832 173,431 

‘Total, 1928 to 1940...} 9,138,148 12,305,139 21,443,287 | 9,106,065 | 9,046,523 | 1,690,332 


* Ineludes balance of old sinking fund account. transfer: ed to National Debt Sinking Fund, £30,061, 
+ Pace value of securities in Dollars converted at $4'8665 to £. 


The payments shown in the table for repurchases and redemptions of 
securities are expressed in terms of Australian currency, and the exchange 
on overseas remittances is included in the net cost of securities acquired in 
London and New York. In this respect the table differs from particulars 
published in earlier issues of the Year Book, which showed the sterling 
price of securities acquired in London and New York, with exchange as 
a separate item. 

The face value of securities repurchased and redeemed corresponds with 
the value at which the securities were included in the statement of public 
debt (Tables 382 to 886), as described on page 449. During the twelve 
years the sinking fund has been in operation the average price in Australian 
eurrency paid for £100 face value of securities repurchased and redeemed 
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was £100 7s. in Australia, £114 12s. 1d. in London and New York, and 
£108 1s. 4d. in the three centres. In 1939-40 the average price per £100 
face value was £100 4s. 3d. in Australia, £116 in London, £125 2s. 9d. in 
New York, and the general average was £102 10s. 10d. The balance at 
credit of the sinking fund as at 80th June, 1940, was £456,811, The follow- 
ing table indicates the source of contributions by New South Wales :— 


| New South Wales. 
= Taste 892—National Debt Sinking Fund, Source of Contributions by 


i niributions in ec! ar— Total, 
a ee Contributions respect of year inp 
4 1937-88, | 1038-89. | 1939-40. 30-640. 
£ £ £ £ 
Railways... ue ve} 630,000 nate 425,000 955,000 
Road Transport and Tr amways tay faa 38,349 40,778 43,389 404,460 
State Coal Mine ... vee ues rag 1,320 1,400 1,530 9,874 
Closer Settlement Fund ... 56,201 58,000 64,000 576,003 
Met. Water, Sew’ge and Drainage. ‘Board. 234,960 71,005 71,000 950,543 
Hunter District Water Board... . 16,452 18,000 ve 185,039 
Country Towns Water Supply and 
Sewerage Works oe aa th 38,372 2,740 3,323 139,988 
Water and Drainage Trusts Mes sts 1,933 900 876 10,062 
Main Roads Department ... ar an 26,600 28,820 40,050 210,442 
Sydney Harbour Bridge ... one! aot 39,228 40,385 44,564 295,196 
Sydney Harbour Services , can 56,853 58,987 62,210 550,326 
Burrinjuck Hydro- Electric ‘Scheme se 4,000 4,500 5,600 38,201 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner 3,291 4,100 4,100 39,219 
State Metal Quarries oes oie wee sis ‘ind wa 2,233 
Tourist Bureau... vee a oe ais okie 197 
Unemplovment Relief Fund ete ‘ia oa vie 163,500 165,158 
Consolidated Revenue Fund sub .| 597,226 | 1,448,494 | 1,042,785 |10,471,317 
Total ... Saw .-(£1,644,785 | 1,778,109) 1,971,927 |15,003,858 


400 
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CuRRENcy, 


Currexcy matters in Australia are under the supervision of the Common- 
wealth Government. Matters relating to the metallic currency are ad- 
ministered in terms of the Coinage Act, 1909-1936, and the paper currency is 
controlled by the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1911-1932, and the Bank Notes 
Tax Act passed in 1910. 


Gold coins ceased to circulate as internal currency during the war 
period, 1914-1918, and paper money came into general use. Restrictions 
imposed on the export of gold from Australia as a war time measure re- 
mained in force until 29th April, 1925. 


At the end of 1929 special measures were adopted to meet the exchange 
crisis which developed with the onset of depression. The Commonwealth 
Bank was given legal power to acquire a large amount of gold from the 
trading banks and (with the authority of the Treasurer) to require ‘per- 
sons holding gold coin or bullion to exchange it for Australian notes. On 
21st May, 1932, the Commonwealth Bank was relieved of its legal obliga- 
tion to redeem Australian notes in gold coin. 


Following the outbreak of war on 8rd September, 1939, the Common- 
wealth Government placed restrictions upon the transmission of money 
(including Australian notes and gold) to places outside Australia, and 
by regulation under the National Security Act, 1989, prescribed that all 
gold held in Australia except gold coin to the value of £25, wrought gold 
and gold held for commercial use, must be delivered to the Commonwealth 
Bank. The export or transfer from Australia of securities in any form is 
prohibited and persons possessing any interest in securities, including gold, 
may not dispose of or otherwise deal with them if they are situated in any 
foreign country, Canada, Newfoundland or Hong Kong, or if the principal 
and interest thereof are payable in the currency of any country other than 
the British Empire (apart from Canada, Newfoundland and Hong Kong). 
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Particulars of such foreign securities must be furnished to the Common- 
wealth Bank, and the Treasurer is empowered to acquire them for national 
purposes. The demand for sterling and foreign exchange balances is 
regulated by a system of import licences, and a system of licensing applied 
to exports ensures that proceeds from the sale of Australian products 
overseas are paid through the Commonwealth Bank to the persons entitled 
thereto. Exemption from the various restrictions, prohibitions, and 
conditions imposed by the regulations may be granted by the Treasurer 
or other competent authority. 


CoINAGE, 


The face value of coins held by banks in New South Wales at 30th 
June, 1940, was: Gold £19,028, silver £769,267, and copper £51,024. In 
addition, the Note Issue Department of the Commonwealth Bank held, in 
Sydney, gold coin to the standard value of £4,112. 


Australian coins are legal tender in Australia as follows, viz. gold for 
the payment of any amount, silver up to forty shillings, and bronze up 
to one shilling. Imperial coins also are legal tender for these amounts, 
except silver coins minted since 31st March, 1920, but few Imperial coins 
are in circulation in Australia. Australian notes, which have replaced 
gold coins as units of internal currency, are legal tender for any amount. 


Branches of the Royal Mint are in operation in Melbourne (Victoria), 
and in Perth (Western Australia), The Commonwealth Coinage Act, 
1909-1936, empowers the Federal Treasurer to make and issue silver and 
bronze coins of specified denominations. The denominations of silver 
coins are two shillings, one shilling, sixpence and threepence, and of 
‘bronze coins one penny and one half penny. Crown pieces, in value 
equivalent to five shillings, were issued for the first time in 1937, but are 
not in general circulation. A nickel coinage also is authorised, but it has 
not been issued. 


The standard fineness of metal coins as fixed by the Coinage Act, 1906- 
1986, is as follows; viz, gold coins 73 fine gold, 4 alloy; silver 
coins 27 fine silver, 7, alloy; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, 
and zinc. Standard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carats 
and its nominal value under gold standard conditions was £8 17s. 103d. 


(Australian currency), equivalent to £4 4s, 114d. per oz. fine. 


The Commonwealth Bank fixes the price which it is prepared to pay 
for gold lodged at the mint in Australia. This price is based on the forward 
open market price abroad, adjusted to the ruling rate of exchange for 
telegraphic transfers, less a small allowance for realisation charges. The 
price of gold in London has been controlled by the Bank of England since 
September, 1939. 
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The following table shows the average price per oz. of fine gold and the 
average value of the sovereign in London and Australia in each of the years 
ended 30th June, 1929 to 1940, and in each month since July, 1989. Lon- 
don prices are expressed in sterling and Australian prices in local 


qaurrency :—- 


Tasty 893.—-Gold prices in London and Australia. 


oY Month or Year, 


; 1929 
af 1930 
4 1931 
: 1932 
1933 
1984 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1988 
1939 
1940 
Month. 

1939— 
July... 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1940— 
January 
February 
March ... 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August ... 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


Year ended 30th June 


London. Australia, 

Average Average Average Average 
Price per Oz. Value of Price per Oz.) Value of Premium, 

Tine. Sovereign. Tine. Sovereign. 
Stg. Stg. A A 
£s.d,/ £8. d. £s. d.| £ s. d. | Percent, 
4 411 10 0 4 411 Li00:05 |) veces 
4 41] 1 0 0 4 6 8 10 4 15 
4 411 1 0 0 419 4 13 5 169 
5 7 7 15 4 611 4 110 il 54°6 
6 1 7 18 7 79 9 115 3 76°2 
611 8 111 0 8 2 0 118 2 906 
7 1 3 1138 3 8 14 10 2 1 2 105°7 
7 0 8 113 1 814 0 2 1 0 104°8 
7 010 113 2 815 3 2 1 8 106:2 
7 0 0 11211 8 13 10 2 011 1046 
7 6 9 114 7 9 2 9 2 3 0 L15-1 
8 4 9 118 9]j/ 10 8 4 29 1 145°2 
7 8 6 1 14 11 9 411 2 3 6 1176 
710 6 115 5 910 5 2 410 1241 
8 7 7 119 5/]/ 1011 0 29 8 148-4. 
8 8 0 119 7! 1011 O 29 8 148-4. 
8 8 0 119 7} 1011 21 2 911 149°5 
8 8 0 119 7] 1012 6 210 0 150°1 
8 8 0 119 7 | 1012 9 210 1 150-4 
8 8 0 119 7} 1013 2 210 2 150°9 
8 8 0 119 771013 3 210 2 151:°0 
8 8 0 119 7 || 1013 3 210 2 151-0 
8 8 0 119 7410138 38 210 2 151-0 
8 8 0 119 7] 1018 0 210 2 150-7 
8 8 0 119 7] 1011 0 29 8 148-4 
8 8 OO} 119 7] 1012 6 210 0 150-1 
8 8 0 119 7] 10138 3 210 2 1510 
8 8 0 119 7 | 1014 0 210 4 151°9 
8 8 0 119 7/]/ 1014 0 210 4 151'9 
8 8 0 119 7] 1014 0 210 4 1519 


Sty.—Sterling. 


A.—Australian Currency (see exchange rates, pags 490). 


Current Australian gold prices are published in the ‘Monthly Summary of Business Statistics,” 


The nominal value of one ounce of standard silver (3% fine) is approxi- 


mately 5s. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 
4s,, and into half pence 3s, 4d. 


A substantial profit is usually made on the silver and bronze coinage, 


after the minting and other expenses have been deducted. Under normal 
conditions, and subject to exchange and incidental costs, the Australian 


price of silver is determined by transactions in the London market, where 
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the average price per standard ounce was 1s. 7.5d: in 1988, 1s. 8.6d. in 
1939, and 1s, 10.8d. in 1940. A comparative ‘statement of London prices 
(sterling) since 1911 is shown below:— 


Price of Silver Price of Silver Pricé‘of Silver Price of Silver 

Year, perstandard oz, Year. perstandardoz. Year. perstandardoz. Year. perstandard oz. 
Landon.) (London.) (London.) (London.) 

8. d. 8. d. 8s. d. 8. d. 

1921 3 69 1926 2 47 1931 1 26 1936 1 8&1 
1922 2 10-4 1927 2° Qt 1932 1 59 1937 1 B81 
1923 2 79 1928 2 2:7 1933 1-61 1938 1 75 
1924 2 99 1929 2 08 1934 1 9:2 1939 1 86 
1925 2 1 1930 1 57 1935 2 49 1940 1 103 


Paper Currency. 


‘Bonk Notes. 

Prior to 1910 the tight to issue paper currency in New South Wales was 
vested in private banking institutions which had acquired the right by Royal 
Charter or by special Act of Parliament, and a tax of 2 per cent. per annum 
was imposed by the State on the bank notes current. In 1910 the Federal 
Parliament, having authorised the issue of Australian notes, imposed a tax 
of 10 per cent. on the notes of the trading banks, with the object of forcing 
them out of circulation. In June quarter, 1940, the value of bank notes 
outstanding in New South Wales was only £61,138. 


Australian Notes. 
In 1910 the Federal Treasurer was authorised to issue -Australian 
notes, and the circulation of notes by any of the States was prohibited. 


Since December, 1920, the note issue has beén controlled and: the notes 


have been issued by the Commonwealth Bank, in which a Note Issue 
department has been established, Control is exercised by the Board of 


Directors of the Bank, but.a-decision affecting the issue is not effective 
unless six of the eight directors vote for it at a meeting at which all the 
directors are present, or five vote for it when any of the directors is absent. 


The notes are issued in denominations of 10s., £1, £5, £10, £20, £50, 
£100, and £1000. Five shilling notes were authorised but have not been 
issued. The notes were payable in gold on demand at the seat:of Iederal 
Government until 1920, and at the head office of the Commonwealth 
Bank until 21st May, 1932, when this provision was abolished. 


The profits of the note issue, after paying working expenses and com- 
mission to the Commonwealth ‘Bank’ ate payable to the Treasury of the 
Commonwealth. The money derived from the issue, apart from the reserve, 


‘may be invested on deposit with any bank; in securities of the United 


Kingdom, of the Commonwealth, or of. a State; or. in trade bills with a 
eurrency of not more than 120 days. 
* 65849—C 
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The minimum gold reserve in respect of the notes is 25 per cent. of the 
notes in circulation. The reserve may be held either in gold or in 
English sterling or partly in both. The part in English sterling must 
consist of (a) balances with the Bank of England or other banks in 
London; (b) bills of exchange payable in English sterling maturing 
in not more than three months; or (c¢) Treasury bills or other 
securities of the United Kingdom not exceeding three months’ maturity, 
Any profit accruing by reason of the sale of gold in the reserve must be 
transferred to a special reserve account for use in stabilising exchange or 
for the purposes of the Note Issue Department. 


The total value of the Australian notes in circulation in’ New South 
Wales and elsewhere, and the reserve held against the note issue in various 
years since 1914, are shown below. The figures for June, 1914, are as at the 
last Wednesday and those for later years relate to the last Monday of the 
month :— 


Tasie 394,—Australian Note Issue, 1914 to 1940. 


Australian Notes in Circulation. tNote Issuc Reserve, 
End of 
June. | Held by Banke. | Held by Public, Total. Total. ate a 
. Circulation. 
£ £& £ £ Per cent 
1914 .., * * 9,573,738 4,106,767 42:90 
1921 .., 34,303,896 23,924,174 58,228,070 23,478,128 40°32, 
1929 ... 17,805,812 24,452,414 42,258,226 22,161,497 62°42 
1931 ... 25,302,258 25,351,168 50,653,426 15,226,530 30:06 
1932 ... 26,504,968 24,798,458 51,303,426 10,500,455 20°47 
1933 .., 23,346,413 24,207,013 47,553,426 | 11,506,949 24:20 
1934 ... 21,284,099 25,016,859 46,300,958 15,507,537 33°49 
1935 ... 20,202,000 26,848,107 47,050,107 15,994,026 33-99 
1936 ... 18,253,277 28,791,659 47,044,936 $15,999,240 84°01 
1937 ... 17,536,707 29,502,266 47,038,973 $16,011,663 84:04 
1938 ... 17,630,440 31,403,737 49,034,177 $16,007,349 32°64 
1939 ... 14,829,109 32,701,015 47,530,124 16,029,604 33'73 
1940 ... 13,936,977 46,938,238 60,875,215 16,081,528 26°42 


* Banks held £5,032,149 and public £4,822,774 at 8rd August, 1914 (earliest figures available), 
T Consisting solely of gold until July, 1932, thereafter gold and English Sterling, 
Valued in Australian currency, previously in gold and Sterling currency. 


Normally, the seasonal demand for currency is at a minimum in July 
and August, increasing during the later months of the year owing to the 
requirements of the rural industries for shearing, harvesting, etc. and 
rising to a maximum in December during the Christmas holiday period. A 
marked reduction in the note issue usually occurs in January, then it 
declines gradually as wool, wheat, and other seasonal products are sold. 


The total amount of the note issue was fairly steady between 1933 and 
1939, except for temporary movements in 1934 and 1938. In 1940 the 
notes rose to the highest level reached since the commencement of the 
issue. 


Since 1933 holdings by banks have declined and notes in public circula- 
tion have increased. The reduction in holdings by banks in the last two 
years was due to the withdrawal of notes of high denomination formerly 
held in the central clearing house to guarantee settlement of balances as 
between the trading banks. Such guarantee is unnecessary because these 
banks keep substantial accounts with the Commonwealth Bank and settle 
balances by cheques drawn on these accounts. 
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Prior to July, 1982, the amount of the note issue reserve was expressed 
in terms of gold currency without adjustment for variations in the value 
of Australian currency, relatively to gold. In 1982, when part of the 
veserve had been converted into sterling assets, the amount of such assets 
Was expressed in sterling currency. Since March, 1936, the total amount 
of the reserve has been stated in Australian currency, the value of 
gold and sterling assets being converted at current rates of exchange. 
‘The profit derived from the sale of gold in the note issue reserve is credited 
to a special reserve account. The amount of the special reserve is 
£7,752,901, 

Money Orders and Postal Notes. 


Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted by the 
Post Office. The maximum amount which may be transmitted by a single 
money order is £20, if the place of payment is within the Commonwealth. 
Under war conditions the maximum amount which may be sent by the 
one person or to the one payee is limited to £5 per week to sterling 
countries, or £5 per month to other countries, including Canada, Newfound- 
land and Hongkong, 


The following table gives particulars of the money orders issued and 
paid in New South Wales during the five years ended June, 1939:— 


TaBiE 895.—Money Order Business in New South Wales. 


Money Orders issued in New South Wales for Money Orders issued elsewhere, paid 


Year payment in— in New South Wales, 
e aa 
Oth June, Other In other | Beyond the 
New South Other ; 
Australian Total. Australian | Common- Total. 
Wales. States. Countries. States. wealth. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1935 ., | 6,331,078 | 661,015 | 168,872 | 7,160,965 | 654,377 201,497 855,874 
1936...) 6,766,723 | 702,642 | 178,411 | 7,642,776 | 709,030 202,268 911,298 
1937 ...] 7,222,268 | 721,913 | 184,491 | 8,128,672 | 744,098 222,976 967,074 
1938 ...| 7,685,818 | 733,229 | 178,291 | 8,597,338 | 752,787 215,356 968,143 
1939 .../ 7, 437, 25% 716,693 | 180,152 | 8,734,097 | 753,010 337,205 } 1,090,215 


The amount of money orders issued in other Australian States and 
oversea countries for payment in New South Wales usually exceeds the 
amount sent from this State. 


The maximum amount for which a single postal note is issued is £1, and 
particulars regarding postal notes are shown below :— 


TaBLE 896.—Postal Note Business in New South Wales. 


New South Wales Postal Notes paid in— saat a bey 
of other Aus- 
nck rai tralian States 
eee sees New South |Other Australian Total paid in New 
Wales. States. . South Wales, 
£ £ £ £ 
1935 ...| 2,438,670 450.260 2,888,930 262,417 
19386 = ..| 2,605,470 537,525 3,142,995 276,900 
1937 ...| 2,707,088 512,150 3,219,238 287,526 
1938 ...| 2,862,026 635,133 3,397,159 302,284 
1939 ....}_- 2,971,205 520,425 3,491,630 306,022 


The number of New South Wales postal notes paid in the State during 
the year ended June, 1989, was 7,967,274, and 1,446,595 were paid in other 
Australian States. The postal notes paid in New South Wales from 
issues in other States numbered 823,950. 
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; Banks. 

Institutions which transact banking. business in New South Wales are 
required, in terms of the Census Act of 1901, to furnish to the Govern- 
ment Statistician quarterly statements of their assets and liabilities in 
New South Wales. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act the banks 
are required to supply quarterly statements of their Australian 
business to the Commonwealth Treasurer. The informatiow contained in 
the following tables has been prepared from these returns, and from the 
periodical balance-sheets issued by the banking companies. 


Fourteen banking institutions transacted business in New South Wales 
during 1940. These include two Government banks, a New Zealand bank 
and two foreign banks. The bulk of the Australian banking business is 
done by nine private trading banks, of which six have their head offices in 
Australia and three in London. 


The location of the head offices and the distribution of the branches of 
the fourteen banks operating in New South Wales, at various balamce dates 
in 1939 are shown in the following table:— 


TaBLE 397—Banking Institutions and Branches. 


Number of Branches (excluding agencies), 
AUSTRALIA. ELSEWHERE, 
2/12] 4| dls 3 
Ponkoun Was,” = | og | 2/4 |. 8) See agi. | 2lg | 2 | Zoo 
wa | S$) 8/22) s2) 2188] 2 | esis] 2 
le | 5/8 |23|e]4 lee] & [25/8 /8 
1 
Head Office in. N.S.W.— 
Commonwealth of, Aus- 
tralia... .| 196 | 16 | 35 (a)6 | 14] 4/11 272]... ] 2) 2 276 
Rural ee Poe: neat mera (er eres | radelpan 4D] os. feoe | oeef 49; 
4 New. South Wales. . ...| 803 | 93 | 98 {(a)17 | 93 4 1 | 609| 74 | 2} 10} 695 
+ Commercial of Sydney «| 226 (118 |.35 | 5 |... | oe] 1 | 886]... ) 1 | of 886 
Head Office.in Victoria— 
{ Commercial of Australia ...) 73-/129-| 50 l(a) 48, 24 | 21) 1 | 341] 27; 1] ...1 869 
+ National of Australasia...) 41 |150 | 47] 47 |.47] 2)... | 334] ...12 ] ...| 336 
Head Office in Queensland — 
T Queensland National or ee) 1,95]... soe | one) LS] 102] 2. | 1 | ...} 103° 
Head Office in South Aus- 
tralia— 
t Adelaide... ed Ly) Ly 1a 55 2] ste | 601. | Ly oe} 62 
Head Office in London — 
+ Australasia .. vs «| 67178122) 7 |!15) 11 1] 201) 46/2] ...| 249 
+ Union of Australia... 66 | 57 | 26 | 17 22} 3... | 191] 46) 1 238 
{ English, Scottish, and Aus. 
tralian... 68 | 95 | 27 |(b) 33] 13. | 17]... | 253)... / 1 |...) 254 
Head Office in New Zealand— 
New Zealand wee Arr) ee: le ed eral seas |'taal [ives 21140; 1] 2) 145 
Head Office in France— 
Comptoir National... Sele AG Te avel tea. Canes | caselens 2)... | 2/541) 545 
Head Office in Japan— 
Yokohaina Specie ... seals oaks Hicseees| aus daeen Hiceeelieaslane 1]... 2 | 42) 44 
Total on + 1,098;740 436. 230 230 | 62} 6 2,80a1833 18 1596 3,749 


* Includes branches in N orthern. ceaarerT 3 (a) one, | (b) three. t Private Trading Banks, Australian. 


With the exception of a few small institutions all the banks trading in 
Australia conduct business.in. New South Wales, therefore the table shows 
the approximate.:number of trading ,bank. branches in Australia, as-well as 
the number in the State. The figures do not include: agencies of. the 
banks, which numbered 290 in New South Wales, and. 852 in .Australia. 
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The Commonwealth Bank of Australia functions partly as a trading 
bank and partly as a central bank. It controls the note issue, handles the 
business of the Federal Government and some State Governments, manages 
the bulk of the Australian public debt and underwrites Government loans, 


Capital and Profits of Private Trading Banks. 


Particulars relating to the aggregate capital and profits of the six private 
trading banks with head offices in Australia and three with head offices 
in England, as listed in Table 897, are shown in the following statement. 
The particulars relate to the whole of the business of the banks.in New 
South Wales and elsewhere. They represent in 1929 and subsequent years 
profit and loss results for periods ending, and balance sheet figures as at 
dates within the months of March and October in each calendar year. 
The New Zealand, French and Japanese banks, with only small business 
in New South Wales, are not included. Others excluded are: the Com- 


‘monwealth and Rural Banks, which are not strictly upon the same 


trading basis as private’ institutions, and the Primary Producers’ 
Bank, which went into liquidation in 1981, after operating on a ‘small 
scale for eight years. 


TABLE 398.—Private Trading Banks, Capital, Reserves and Profits. 


aber Shareholders’ Funds. Net Profits as: Reported. 
Year. Private ‘ Reserve Fund and Ratio to— 
Trading | Capital paid up. | Balance of Profit Amount, - To.nt Sharee 
Banks, and Loss, Capital. | polders Funds, 
£ £ £ per.cent. per cent. 
1900 12 14,812,686 4,916,784 1,112,383 751 5°64 
1910-11 14 14,193,550 8,522,829 1,849,738 13°03 814 
1920-21 12 23,135,782 17,610,317 3,611,902 15°61 8°86 
1929 10 37,750,612 33,638,727 4,942,639 13:09 6°92 
1931 10 38,064,362 33,708,566 2,962,926 778 4°13 
1932 9 37,136 362 32,274,078 | 1,880,347 5-06 271 
1936 9 37,136,362 32,682,145 2,110,957 5°68 3-02 
1937 9 37,136,362 82,817,435 2,304,512 6°21 3°29 
1938 9 37,136,362 32,902,806 2,343,880 6°31 3:35 
1939 9 37,136,362 32,905,731 2,282,703 615 3°26 
1940* 9 37,136,362 32,986,761 2,296,137. 6:18 3:27 
*Preliminary. 


The reduction in the number of the private trading banks from 14 to 9 
was due mainly to a series of amalgamations between 1916. and 1931. 


The shareholders’ funds comprise both paid-up capital and the amount 
of disclosed reserves, including the balance standing: to the credit of ‘profit 
and loss account before distribution of the year’s ‘final dividend. Reported 
profits represent the amount stated in the published accounts of the banks, 
less (where shown. by some banks), provision made -in'respect of employees’ 
provident fund and the writing down of premises. Where banks do not 
disclose the amount of such provision, it may have been made before , the 
ascertainment of profits. 


The figures for capital, reserves, profits and deposits have been affected 
in small measure by the amalgamation of local banks with banks which 
operated in other States, but not in New South Wales. 


The capital of the Commonwealth Bank at 30th June, 1940, was 


£4,000,000 in the Genera] Banking Department and £2,000,000° in the 
Rural Credits Department; profits amounted to £494,525 in 1939-40, ag 
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compared with £888,159 in 1938-89. Stock and debentures issued on 
behalf of the Rural Bank outstanding at 30th June, 1940, amounted to 
£14,555,808, The profits of the Rural Bank amounted to £86,873 in 
1939-40. 


Average Liabilities and Assets in New South Wales (all Trading Banks). 


The following statements, which include particulars of all the banks 
listed in Table 397, show the average liabilities and assets within New 
South Wales, exclusive of inter-branch balances and shareholders’ funds, 
Particulars of the Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank 
are included in 1921. 


TABLE 899.—Trading Banks, Average Liabilities in New South Wales. 


Deposits. Total 
Liabilities 
Not Bearing N ary Bott 
June Ban Bearing Interest. : Total Ot. 
Quarter. Notes. x Tahateste Deposits. rabies, ennui 
Govern- Other. Govern oholaiens? 
ment, (a) , ment. Other, Funds). 
£000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1896 1,224 t 20,407 + 10,222 | 30,629 184 32,037 
1900 1,448 T 20,009 tT 12,225 | 32,234 288 33,970 
1911 1,819 t 29,342 tT 25,985 | 55,327 609 57,755 
1921f 72 t (2) 64,631 tT 53,045 | 107,676 3,661 111,409 
1929 64 ( 5,086 73,247 2,369 | 53,914 | 134,616 6,554 141,234 
1931 63 | 1,993 78,380 1,110 | 40,:33 | 121,6i6 9,314 130,993 
1932 63 710 69,395 1,859 | 39,208 | 111,172 4,831 116,066 
1936 52 | 6,323 68,840 645 | 50,612 | 126,420 7,478 133,950 
1937 52) 5,710 76,505 976 | 57,805 |} 140,996 | 10,354 151,402 
1938 51 | 7,605 80,402 641 | 59,163 | 147,811 6,564 154,426 
1939 51 | 10,434 81,112 813 | 58,742 | 150,601 7,343 157,995 
1940 61 | 11,886 86,459 2,290 | 71,212 | 171,847 | 11,440 183,338 


(a) Includes Commonwealth Savings Bank Deposits, £6,309,000, in 1921. 
ft Included in ‘' Other Deposits.” ¢{ Commonwealth Savings Bank included. 


The large increase in deposits between 1911 and 1921 was due mainly to 
the war expenditure and increase in price levels, Subsequently the rise 
and fall were determined mainly by fluctuations in the volume and value 
of production. The decrease between 1929 and 1932 was a result of 
a fall in price levels and a diminution in business activity. Special 
measures were taken in this period and expansion of credit through the 
issue of Commonwealth treasury bills, which were discounted by the Com- 
monwealth Bank, had the effect of mitigating the decline in deposits. 
In 1989-40 deposits rose under the influence of wartime financial policy. 


In December quarter, 1940, deposits amounted to £185,119,588, viz, 
interest bearing £104,458,235 and non-interest bearing £80,661,353. Com- 
parative figures for December quarter, 1939, were, total deposits 
£155;128,665, interest bearing £91,105,866, and non-interest bearing 
£64,022,799. : 


The ratio of interest bearing deposits to total deposits was 58 per cent. 
in 1929, 66 per cent. in 1931, 61 per cent. in 1939, and 57 per cent. 
in 1940, 
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TaBLe 400.—Trading Banks, Average Assets in New South Wales. 


" Re Pree Advances, Securities, etc. ; ‘Ammonis Total 
‘oin ustralian Govern- Landed Due ssets 
ene Gaara: Bullen, noe ment and Other Property. Other KY ew South 
Pane) pal peeves (coke Banks, | Wales. 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1895 «| 7,516 Pr, 35,707 1,919 480 | 45,622 
1900 : 6,126 See Not 34,385 1,874 651 | 43,036 
1911 14,525 1,771 Available 42,456 1,872 1,283 | 61,907 
192it 10,152 | 11,812 104,709 2,574 3,187 | 132,434 
1929 11,984 | 11,046 | 24,248 | 119,575 | 143,823 3,188 3,788 | 173,829 
1931 908 | 15,922 9,346 | 127,007 | 136,353 3,654 3,287 | 160,124 
om 1932 1,055 | 12,510 | 21,162 | 117,477 | 138,639 3,876 2,420 | 158,500 
a 1936 963 | 11,203 | 21,189 | 126,282 | 147,471 4,292 1,419 | 165,348 
1937 -) 1,135 ) 18,629 | 23,055 | 130,286 | 153,341 4,579 1,257 | 173,941 
1938 we} 1,454 | 10,392 | 19,477 | 147,158 | 166,635 4,840 1,321 | 184,642 
1939S. 1,527 9,876 | 24,549 | 152,986 | 177,535 4,955 1,306 (195,199 
1940 1,479 | 13,780 | 43,386 | 147,511 | 190,897 5,157 1,781 | 213,094 


* Includes cash deposited with the Commonwealth Bank by other banks in 1926 and later years. 
+ Includes Commonwealth Treasury Bills. t Commonwealth Savings Bank included. 


The cash reserves of the banks consist of coin and bullion, Australian 
notes and cash with the Commonwealth Bank. The proportion of these 
reserves to liabilities and to deposits has little significance in relation 
to the banking figures of one State, especially those which include 
particulars of the Commonwealth Bank. Moreover, since 1931 the invest- 
ments of banks in Government securities have included substantial amounts 
of short dated Treasury Bills which are readily convertible into cash. 
The amount of Treasury Bills held by the banks in New South Wales was 
£4,970,186 in June quarter, 1932, £4,859,616 in 1939, and £19,098,846 in 
1940. A statement of cash ratios based on Australian figures is shown on 
page 471. i 


Under the head of advances are included overdrafts and loans of all kinds, 
notes and bills discounted, and a small amount of sundry assets. The bulk 
of the advances represents overdrafts repayable on demand and secured by 
the mortgage of real estate, or by the deposit of deeds over which the lending 
institutions acquire a lien. The extent to which trade bills are discounted 
is not disclosed. 


Average Liabilities and Assets in New South Wales 
(Private Trading Banks.) 


The course of trading bank business in New South Wales is indicated 
more clearly by reference to the aggregates of private trading banks, 
excluding the figures of the Commonwealth, Rural and overseas banks 
with only one branch in the State. 


The Commonwealth Bank conducts Federal Government business, con- 
trols the note issue and performs other functions of central banking. 
The Rural Bank gives effect to Government policy in promoting rural 
industry, and for this reason its capital is large when considered in relation 
to general banking activities. 


ad 
j 
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The following statement has been prepared to- show the average 
Habilities, exclusive of shareholders’ funds, and assets within New South 
Wales of the trading banks, other than the Commonwealth, ‘Rural and 
oversea! banks, in June quarter of the. years 1929 to 1940. 


TasLE. 401.—Private Trading Banks, Liabilities in New South Wales. 
(Ex Commonwealth, Rural and Oversea ‘Banks with one branch in N.8.W.) 


Deposits. 
| Bank Total 
June ‘Bearing [nterest. Not Bearing Interest. ‘Notes Linbilities 
Quarter —___ Total and Other |i NWSW 
Govern- ; Deposits. Liabilities. as 
Government, Other, ment, ‘Other, 
£000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1929 5,081 62,937 : ‘770 47,382 116,170 2,732 118,902 
1930 : 4,129 ' 64;897 559 40,337 109,922 2,996 112,918 
1931 1,815 62,697 ° ‘585 34,545 99,622 1,597 101,289 
1932 » 452 55;688 514 34,517 / 91,171 1,155 92,326 
1933 799 58,151 468 35,957 96,375 1,062 96,467 
1934 323 62,356 449 42,133 105,261 1,351 106,612 
1935 755 57,550 514 43,368 102,187 1,291 108,478 
1936 620 56,030 460 44,200 101,310 1,483 102,743 
1937 2,029 60,607 433 48;768 111,837 ] 257 113,094 
1938 2,814 62,382 399 49,997 115,592 1,256 . 116,848 
1939 1,904 64,373 178 50,915 117,370 1,336 118,706 
1940 2,673 66,037 250 59,683 128,643 1,431 130,074 


* Excluding liabilities to shareholders, 


-As business activity slackened between 1929 and 1981, non-interest bearing 
deposits declined but by reason ofthe transfer of idle business funds deposits 
at interest were maintained at a high-level. As business conditions improved 
non-interest bearing deposits rose gradually between 19338 and 1939, 
and there was a-marked: increase in 1940 due to heavy war expenditure. 
The movement in deposits at interest’ was somewhat irregular during this 
period, trending.downwards until 1936.and upwards during the last four 
years. : 


TaBiEe 402.—Private Trading Banks, Assets in New South Wales. 
(Ex Commonwealth; Rural and-Oversea ‘Banks with one branch in N.S.W.) 


Advancer, etc, 

Cash Landed Amounts Total 

sees Balances. Government | other otal | and House aus fiom Assets In 
* Teaminy reaiicat Advances, pe hai Property. | panks, | N-S.We 

Securities, ete: Securities. 

£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 

1929 | 20,540 wai 10,705 99,119 | 109,824 2,910 1,727 | 185,001 
1930 | 15,021 a 6,778 105,298. | 112,076 8,234 1,440 | 181,771 
1931 | 15,111 ie 6,906 95,178 | 101,084 3,386 |. 1,042 | 120,623 
19382 | 10,764 |. 4,250 4,015 90,453 | 98,718 | | 3,409 ' 723 | 113,614 
1933.| 11,026 | 4,471 7,505 90,490 |.:102,466 3,318 800 | 117,610 
1934 |, 12,205 | 4,562 9,085 90,02] | .103.668 8,354 990 | 120,217 
1935 | 11,916 | 3,829 9,324 96,933 | 110,086 3,456 1,023 | 126,481 
1936 9,993 | 3,529 3,353 100,903 | (107,785 3,432 1,207 122,417 
1937 | 12,737 | 3,441 3,912 102.850 | 110,208 3,533 1,089 } 127,512 
1938 9,825: | : 3,360 5,718 116,883. | 125,961 3,764. 1,138 140;688 
1939 9,360 | 4,227 4,876 120,499 | . 129,602 3,845 1,113 |: 143,920 
1940 | 13,118 | 18,539 12,258 116,370 | 147,167 4,044 1,088 165,417 


* Coin, Bullion, Australian Notes and Cash with Commonwealth Bank. 
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A comparison of deposits and ‘advances in December quarter 1938 to 
1940 indicates the trend of banking business during the latter part of 
these years. 
: i December Quarter, 


a 1938, 1939. 1940. 
: £000: £000 £000 
Deposits—Interest bearing ... 64,427 66;007 67,773 
Non-interest bearing 49,212 55,262 66,914 
Total deposits... ... 113,639: 121,269. 134,687 
Advances Ww as tes 119,731 121,321 113,732 


The following statement shows the ratios of advances, securities, etc., 
to total deposits in New South Wales and Australia, and the ratio of 
cash, ete, to deposits at call and to total deposits in Australia. 
The. figures have been compiled.on the same. basis as those shown in the 
foregoing: tables, in that they relate to private ‘trading banks operating in 
New: South Wales. : 

Taste 403.—Private Tyading Banks, Ratios in N.S.W. and Australia, 

(Ex Commonwealth, Rural and: Oversea Banks with one branch in N.8.W.) 


New South Wales. Australia, 
yi , Ratio of Cash, ete, 
: Ratio to Deposits. in Australia | oo 
Ratio of | Ratio of | Ratio of 
June Quarter. Deposits pei gee Deposits ‘Aavaniess 
bearing i di bearing | Advances, | “Govern.” 
Interest | (excluding | interest ete overn: 


Government s ‘ ment and | Deposits Total 
to Total Fi to Total | (excluding ‘ 
3] Securities) to 7 : Municipal} at Call. | Deposits. 
Deposits. Deposits, Deposits. ees. Securities, 
: etc. 


percent. ; percent. |percent.| percent. {per cent. |per cent, |per ceut.. 
1929 eee} 58°55 85-32 62-60 85-80 92-01 43-70 16-34 
1930 =... | 62-79 95-79 66-75 96-77 | 101-39 43-88 14-59 
1931 vee | 6474 95-52 69-19 91-29 95-00 W411 22-83: 
1932... | 61-58 99-21 68:95 81-40 84-90 92-49 28-72 
1933 iw. |) G81 94-88 67-99 83-94 89-51 83-49 26-72: 
1934 =... | 59-55 85-52 66-23 78-76 84:86 81-55 27-54 
1935 =... | «5706 94:86 63°84 85-99 93-96 58-80 21°26: 
1936... |. 55°92 99°60 62:77 89°07 94°15 51-14 19°04. 


| 1937 és 56-01 91°96 62°12 82°55 87:83 53°22 20°16. 
| 1938 ae 56°40 101-12 62-60 88°25 95:11 43°94 16:44. 
: 1939 ma 56°47 102°67 62°92 89°76 96°63 46°20 17:13 
| 1940 ee 53.41 90.46.. 60.80 81.21 93.07 58.33 22.87 
| 
* Dxcluding Treasury Bills. t Including Treasury Bills, 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills have been treated as a cash item in eal-- 
culating ratios appearing in the foregoing table, but London balances held’ 
by the ‘banks have not been included because particulars are not avail-. 
able. The: London balances are normally regarded as equivalent to cash in 
Australia, and if included, the cash ratios would show thatthe position of’ 
the banks is more liquid than is indicated by the ratios in the table. : 

The amount of London balances held by the Australian banking system: 
(including the Commonwealth Bank) is shown in Table 423. 


Size of Depositors’ Accounts. 


A classification of accounts. according to the amount of deposit has been 
published ‘in this chapter of earlier issues of the Year Book. The in- 
formation is not available for 1940. 
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Banxs Excuaner SETTLEMENT. 


The Banks? Exchange Settlement Office was established in Sydney on the 
18th January, 1894. 


Exchanges are effected daily between the metropolitan banks. The 
results of the operations are notified to the secretary of the Banks’ 
Exchange Settlement, who notifies each institution daily of the amount of 
its balance. Since 27th April, 1925, exchange balances between the banks 
have been settled by cheques drawn on and paid into the Commonwealth 
Bank, and for this purpose the banks have established accounts with the 
Commonwealth Bank through which settlements are made in full each day. 
The amount of the cheques drawn on the Commonwealth Bank is included 
in the exchanges. 


The following table shows the growth in the volume of exchanges made 
through the Settlement Office. The figures represent the aggregate value 
of cheques drawn on one bank and deposited in another in the metropolitan 
area and the net balances of transactions at country interbank clearings. 
Abnormal transactions on Government account in respect of Treasury Bills 
have been excluded since 1980. 


TaBLE 404.—Inter-bank Clearings, Sydney, 1896 to 1940. 


a a 
| £ £ 

1896 117,718,862 1933 641,401,538 
1901 167,676,707 1934 716,086, 124 
1911 304,488,435 1935 775,985,112 
1921 709,734,554 1936 842,609,556 
1929 1,013, 324,614 1937 937,334,454 
1930 *872,387,876 19388 942,422,514 
1931 683,175,641 1939 932,367,369 
1932 588, 732,343 1940 1,074,824,350 


* Government Treasury Bill transactions have been excluded from the 
amounts stated for 1930 and later years, 


The figures are affected by amalgamations of banks which took place 
from tine to time between 1916 and 1931, and the suspension of State 
Government banking transactions during the months of March to May, 
1932. 


These exchanges do not include the amount of transactions settled by 
‘intra-bank cheques and do not represent the total value of transactions 
settled by cheque. They are, however, considered an indication of the 
degree of variation in the volume of business transactions settled by cheque 
from year to year, provided due allowance is made for changes in price 
levels and amalgamation of banks. 
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Index of Bank Clearings. 


Statistics of bank clearings are used principally in measuring varia- 
tions in business activity over relatively short periods of time. In this 
connection due allowance has to be made for the facts that 
bank clearings (as indicated above) embrace only a proportion uf the 
cheques drawn, that the amount of clearances is diminished from time to 
time by banking amalgamations and by changes of banking procedure, 
and that seasonal influences cause fluctuations from month to month in 
the amount of recorded clearings. Again, from time to time, occurrences 
such as large conversion loans or heavy governmental transactions swell 
ihe amount of clearings to abnormal proportions. Careful inquiry and due 
allowances are necessary in respect of all these factors before an index of 
bank clearings can be compiled, and such an index is necessarily an 
approximation. Moreover, the data relate substantially to inter-bank 
clearings in the city and suburbs, 

Owing to the change in the method of recording clearing house trans- 
actions introduced in April, 1925, valid comparison is possible only sub- 
sequent to that date. In compiling the following index, the years 1926 
to 1930 (inclusive) are taken as the base period, and the amount of clearings 
in each month is calculated as a ratio per cent. of the average amount of 
clearings in the same month in the base years, after adjustment of both 
sets of figures to remove the effects of special factors mentioned above. By 
this means seasonal fluctuations are virtually eliminated. In order to 
smooth out casual fluctuations the ratio for each month is re-computed as 
a three months’ moving average, so that the index for each month, as pub- 
lished below, represents the average of the ratios for that month and the two 
preceding months, with the average for respective months in 1926-1930 as 
base represented by 100. 


Taste 405.—Index of Bank Clearings, Sydney. 


Month. ee 1929,| 1981. | 1982. | 1988. | 1934. | 1935.| 1986, ]1987./1938, |1939, 19.40. 
January... 100 107} 82 63 68 78 75| 89 | 101 97| 98/110 
February ... 100 107| 82 62 66 77 75| 86 | 101 96| 96) 110 
March iat 100 106 81 * 63 75 74| 85 98} 95) 938! 107 
April ae 100 104} 82 * 63 74. 78| 87 | 103] 1(2) 98/111 
May aes 100 104 77 * 67 74 79| 86 | 100} 103; 100! 111 
June ies 100 104 15 66 68 18 86| 87 | 103] 106] 101] 115 
July tae 100 106 66 62 68 76 83] 85 97} 101] 98, 116 
August an 100 108 65 64 66 73 84] 86 98} 101} 99, 118 
September ... 100 107 64 65 69 73 82| 87 | 101 99; 99 117 
October... 100 106 65 66 70 716 85) 91 | 101} 101) 100 113 
November ... 100 108 66 68 T4 80 89} 96 | 103) 102] 102: 114 
December ... 100 164} 64 69 74 17 90| 99 | 101} 102 108 | 115 

Year ... 100 106| 72 65 | 68} 76] 82] 89 | 101; 101 | 113 


* Index not ascertainable on account of suspension of State Government banking transactions. 


Tt should be noted that no adjustment has been made for normal growth 
nor for changes of price levels. 


Tue CommMonwEaLTH Bank or AUSTRALIA, 
The Commonwealth Bank of Australia was established under an Act 
passed by the Federal Government in 1911. The bank commenced opera- 
tiony on 15th July, 1912, when a savings bank department wag opened. 
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Ordinary banking business was commenced on 20th January, 1918. The 
head office is in Sydney, and branches have been established in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Australia, in London, and in the territory of 
New Guinea, 

The Commonwealth Government is responsible for the payment of all 
moneys due by the bank, and debts due to the bank by other banks have 
the same priority as debts due to the Commonwealth. The affairs of the 
bank are subject to inspection and audit by the Auditor-General of the 
Commonwealth. The bank is authorised to conduct general banking 
business, to exercise the functions of an ordinary bank of issue, and, with 
the approval of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, it may take over the 
business of banking corporations. Since 1920 the. control of the Australian 
note issue has been one of the functions of a separate department of the 
Commonwealth Bank. The Savings Bank Department was separated from 
the bank in June, 1928, but is still managed by the Commonwealth Bank 
Board. Further details regarding the Commonwealth Savings Bank are 
stated on page 480. 


Central Reserve Bank. 


An amending Act, passed in 1924, made provision for extending the 
scope of the bank’s operations with the object of facilitating its transition 
into a central reserve bank.and it gradually began to exercise the functions 
of a central bank. 

The function of exchange control was assumed in December, 1931, when 
-the Commonwealth Bank undertook to buy London exchange at a stated 
> price. 

Control. 


The Commonwealth Bank is controlled by a Board of Directors, com- 
yposed of the Governor of the Bank, the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
Treasury, and six other directors with experience in agriculture, 


commerce, finance, or industry. The last-mentioned are appointed by the 


‘Governor-General for a term of seven years and one retires in each year, 
‘but is eligible for reappointment. The Governor of the Bank is its chief 


. executive officer and is appointed for a term of seven years, with eligibility 


for reappointment. Provision has been made for the appointment of a 
Board of Advice in London, but this has not yet been set up. A director 


. or officer of any other bank may not.be appointed as a director of the bank 


nor as a member of the London Board. 
The Board of Directors may be authorised by proclamation to fix and 


- publish the rate at which it will discount and rediscount bills of exchange. 


Capital and Profits. 


The Bank is authorised to raise loan capital amounting to £16,000,000, 
cof which £6,000,000 may be provided by the Commonwealth Government. 
-and £10,000,000 by the issue of debentures. Additional powers to raise 
“Joan capital for the purposes of the Rural Credits Department are stated 
“below. 

The Bank has not yet exercised its authority to raise loans and at 30th 
June, 1940, its capital consisted solely of accumulated profits. The capital 

account of the General Banking Department amounted to £4,000,000, 
transferred from the reserve fund in 1924, and of the Rural Credits 
Department to £2,000,000, obtained by the appropriation of one-quarter of 
the profits of the Note Issue Department between 1925 and 19382. The 
balances of reserve funds were: General Banking Department, £2,990,874; 
Rural Credits Department, £338,232; and Savings Bank, £2,899,944, 
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The net profits of the Note Issue Department are paid to the Common. 
wealth Treasury and those of the General Banking Department and Sav- 
ings Bank are divided equally between the reserve funds and the National 
Debt Sinking Fund. The profits of the Rural .Credits Department are 
retained for the purposes of the Department, being divided equally between 
the reserve fund and the development fund. The following statement shows 
the net profits earned during each of the last five years and the manner in 
which they were distributed, 


Taste 406.—Commonwealth Bank and Savings Bank, Net Profits, 
1986 to 1940. 


Year ended 30th June— 
Department, ete. oe 
1936, 1937, 1938, | 1939. | 1940. 
£ | £ £ | £ £ 
Profits. 

General Banking Department] 419,586 355,933 331,301 356,579 456,793 
Rural Credits Department ... 45,158 49,518 32,888 31,580 37,732 
Note Issue Department «| 855,720 898,585 839,883 766,731 985,993 
Savings Bank... os | 334,726 305,774 291,552 316,282 372,941 

Total ... .»-( 1,655,190 | 1,609,810 | 1,495,624 | 1,471,172 | 1,853,459 

Distribution of Profits. 

Reserve Funds* deg «| 422,314 380,371 | 344,315 368,011 452,599 
Commonwealth Treasury ...) 855,720 898,585 839,883 766,730 985,993 
National Debt Sinking Fund] 377,156 330,854 311,426 336,431 414,867 

Total ... ...| 1:655,190 | 1,609,810 | 1,495,624 | 1,471,172 | 1,853,459 : 


* Including half profits of Rural Credit Department paid to Development Fund. 


The profits of the Savings Bank are net amounts after payment of a 
share to State authorities in terms of agreements under which State 
savings banks amalgamated with the Commonwealth Savings Bank. The 
share of profits paid to State authorities was £259,589 in 1989-40, 


Rural Credits Department. 


The Rural Credits Department was established towards the end of 
1925 to assist the marketing of products of the rural industries. This 
department may make advances for a period not exceeding one year 
upon the security of primary produce, e.g., wool, grain, butter, cheese, 
fruits, hops, cotton, sugar, and any other produce as may be prescribed. 
The advances may be made to the general banking section of the Com- 
monwealth Bank, to other banks, to co-operative associations, and to such 
other bodies as may be specified by proclamation. In lieu of making 
advances the department may discount bills secured upon primary pro-. 
duce on behalf of any of these institutions, 


Capital for the Rural Oredits Department amounting to £2,000,000 was 
provided from the profits of the note issue, as indicated above, and 
additional capital may be provided by loans from the Federal Government 
up to a limit of £3,000,000. The Commonwealth Bank may raise further 
funds for the department by issuing debentures up to an amount not 
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exceeding the greater of the following, viz., (a) advances on primary pro- 
duce outstanding at the date of the issue of the debentures; or (b) four 
times the sum of (i) outstanding loans to the department from the Federal 
Government, (ii) moneys received from the profits of the note issue, (iii) 
the credit balance of the Rural Credits Department Reserve Fund. The 
dates for the redemption of the debentures are to coincide, as nearly as 
practicable, with the dates for the repayment of the advances made. In 
addition, the general banking department of the Commonwealth Bank may 
make advances to the Rural Credits Department of such amounts and 
subject to such terms and conditions as the Board of Directors determines. 

The assets of the Rural Credits Department are available, firstly, for 
meeting liabilities other than loans from the Federal Government and 
interest thereon; and secondly, for repaying such loans with interest. 

The Development Fund, which receives one-half of the net profits of the 
department, ig used at the discretion of the Board of Directors, for the 
promotion of primary production. At 80th June, 1940, the credit balance 
of the Development Fund was £17,578. 


Lnabilities and Assets of Commonwealth Bank. 


The following statement shows the average liabilities and assets of the 
Commonwealth Bank (the General Bank and Rural Credits Departments) 
in New South Wales in the June quarter of each of the years 1936 tc 1940. 


Taste 407—Commonwealth Bank, Average Liabilities and Assets in 
New South Wales. 


June Quarter. 


Particulars. 


1936, 1937, 1938, 1939. 1940, 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ 

Deposits at interest— 

Government ...{ 5,000,000 3,538,461 4,577,726 | 8,307.692 9,000,000 

Other tk ...| 12,054,614 | 14,795,557 | 16,810,389 | 15,709,314 | 19,426,393 
Deposits not bearing 

interest— 
Government aie 20,030 15,220 16,560 19,037 1,952,516 
Other ots v| 5,449,059 7,647,843 | 7,922,487 6,618,604 9,966,422 


Total deposits ...| 22,523,703 | 25,997,081 | 29,327,162 | 30,654.647 | 40,345,331 
Other liabilities ..| 5,594,988 | 8,263,336 | 4,635,863 | 5,245,627 9,844,345 


Total Wiabilities in 
New South Wales... 28,118,691 | 34,260,417 | 33,963,025 | 35,900,274 | 50,189,676 


Assets— 
Goin and Bullion... 288,092 238,821 337,951 459,239 547,794 
Australian Notes ...| 1,294,914 1,206,198 1,246,989 1,193,703 1,044,204 
Advances, etc. v| 9,052,136 9,635,753 | 11,683,973 | 14,678,342 | 13,169,482 
Government  Secur- 
ities* me ..| 18,082,111 | 14,460,063 {| 9,417,073 | 14,589,482 | 11,401,240 
Landed Property... 378,601 366,744 346,124 351,886 323,179) 


Notes, Bills and Bal. 
ances from other, 
Banks tie ie 87,614 80,081 85,370 107,494 535,341 


Total Assets in New, 
South Wales ...| 24,183,468 ' 25,987,660 ' 23,117,480 | 31,880.146 | 27,021,240 


* Including municipal securities and Commonwealth Treasury Bills. 


The liabilities classified as “other” consist for the most part of amounts 
deposited with the Commonwealth Bank by the trading banks. 
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The balance sheet totals of the bank in New South Wales and elsewhere 
at 80th June, 1918, amounted to £5,046,667. At 30th June, 1940, they were 
§125,692,708 in the General Bank and Rural Credits Departments, 
£70,848,016 in the Note Issue Department and £151,485,609 in the Savings 
Bank. 


Tue Rurat Bank or New Sourn WaALts. 


Particulars of the foundation and changes in the constitution of the 
Rural Bank of New South Wales have been stated in earlier issues of the 
Year Book. 


Prior to 1st July, 1983, the bank functioned under the name of the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, although the Savings 
Bank Department ceased active business on its amalgamation with the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia as from 15th December, 1931. 
The amalgamation was an outcome of the suspension of payments by the 
Government Savings Bank on 28rd of April, 1931, and the agreements 
under which it was effected provided also for the transfer of deposits in the 
Rural Bank Department to the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


The business of the Rural Bank is conducted in two departments, 
viz., the Rural Bank Department and Advances for Homes Department, 
and the Bank administers in a Government Agency Department various 
lending activities on behalf of the Government. Control of the Bank is 
exercised by three commissioners, of whom one is president, appointed 
during ability and good behaviour until attainment of the age of sixty-five 
years, 


Rural Bank Department. 


An account of the origin and operations of the Rural Bank Department 
is given in the chapter “Rural Industries” of this Year Book. 


Prior to 1931 the Department obtained the bulk of its funds from cus- 
tomers’ deposits on both fixed and current account. A substantial sun was 
obtained also on loan from the Savings Bank Department, and a public 
issue of approximately £1,000,000 was made in 19238. On 15th December, 
1931, Rural Bank stock was issued to the Commonwealth Bank as con- 
sideration for the assumption of deposit liabilities by this institution, and 
a further issue was made to the Commonwealth Savings Bank in place 
of loans due previously to the Savings Bank Department. As from this 
date the Rural Bank Department functioned only in so far as loan accounts 
were concerned until 28th November, 1983, when deposit business was 
resumed on the opening of a branch in Sydney. At 80th June, 1940, 
there were 56 branches in Sydney and important country centres, and 44 
branches of the Commonwealth Bank acting as agents, provided banking 
facilities for the Department’s customers. 
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The balance sheet of the Rural Bank Department as at 30th June, 1940, 


was as follows :— 
Taste 408.—Rural Bank of. New South Wales, Rural Bank Departments 
Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities | Assets, 
£ £ 
Stock and Debentures Issued 14,555,304. Cash and Bank Balances ... 464,259 
Reserve Fund aes Teg 834,336 Investments— 
Special Reserve es .. 1,285,891 || Commonwealth Government 
Deposits, Other Liabilities and Securities. ‘is ce 299,415 
Reserves for Contingencies 2,168,785 Fixed Deposits aes 702,369 
Government Agency Dept.— Metropolitan Water Board 
Capita] Accounts .. aus 65 586 Securities .. 7 . 227,416. 
Quarantee and Other Funds 105,134 Other Securities Aa : 47,231 
Reserve Fund Investments— 
Commonwealth Govern- 
ment Securities 610,660: 
Metropolitan Water Board , 
Securities ea x 64,163 
Fixed Deposits... ia 120,904 
Loans. and Advances to 
Customers ... » 15,549,834 
Sundry Debtors and other 
’ Assets a ise 202,934 
Due by other. Departments 7,067 
Bank Premises a rr 718,784 
Total aoe we 19,015,036 Total sie ws» 19,015,036 


The assets and liabilities shown above, other than capital items, are 
included in the particulars of trading banks published in Tables 399 and 
400. 

The net profit for the year 1939-40 amounting to £36,873 was transferred 
to the reserve fund. 


In terms of the agreement under which the savings business of the Bank 
was amalgamated with the Commonwealth Savings Bank, one-half of the 
profits earned in New South Wales by the Commonwealth Savings Bank is 
payable to the Commissioners of the Rural Bank. Amounts received in 
this manner are credited direct to a special reserve account of the Rural 
Bank Department, which, at 30th June, 1940, amounted to £1,285,891. The 
share of the profits amounted to £163,715 in 1938-39 and £182,006 in 
1939-40, 


Advances for Homes Department. 


An account of the operations of the Advances. for Homes Department 
is published in the chapter “Social Condition,” (page 186) of this Year 
Book. 


Funds for the purposes of the Department were obtained mainly by 
Joan from the Savings Bank Department, but liability in this respect is now 
owing to the Commonwealth. Savings Bank. A public loan of approxi- 
mately £1,000,000 was floated. in 1924, and in the latter part of 1928 
arrangements were made to authorise the Commissioners to obtain advances 
from the Housing Fund constituted by the Commonwealth Government; 
and the sum of nearly £1,000,000 was made available. In April, 1934, a 
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loan of £1,511,780. was raised by public subscription to provide for the 
redemption of the £1,000,000 loan floated in 1924, and to enable lending: 
operations to be resumed. Further loans have since been arranged with 
the Commonwealth Savings. Bank. 


The balance sheet of the Advances for Homes Department at 30th June, 
1940, was as follows :— 


Taste 409.—Rural Bank of New South Wales, Advances for Homes 


Department. Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities, Asests, 
£ £ 
Stock and Debentures Cash at Barikers 119,198. 
’ Issued. te 11,556,750 Reserve Fund Investments— 
Reserve Fund _ Pe 867,068 Commonwealth Govern- 
Deposits, other Liabilities and ment Securities 662,857 
Reserves for Contingencies 1,199,566 Metropolitan Water Board 
Amounts due to Other Securities oe ee 101,242 
Departments 13,104 Fixed Deposits .., 60,349 
Commonwealth Government 
Securities .,. 244,780 
Metropolitan Water Board 
Securities ... 50,938. 
Fixed a with other 
Banks ss 40,276 
Rural Bank Department 
Stock wie 765,000 
Sundry Debtors and other 
Assets ‘ia 2,439 
Loans. .on Mortgage ‘and Con- 
tracts of Sale 11,589,410 
Total 13,636,488 Total ous 13,636,488 


The-net profit in 1939-40 was £39,090, which was transferred to the 
reserve fund. 


Government Agency Department. 


A Government Agency Department was established under the 
Rural Bank Act, 1982, with the object of co-ordinating under the control 
of a central authority certain lending activities conducted formerly 
through Government departments. The scope of the department’s functions 
and powers is defined by the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, 1934. In terms 
of this Act the agencies listed in the following table were created. 


In respect of each agency the Rural Bank acts in an administrative 
capacity as agent for the Government, collecting charges and principal sums. 
owing and making new advances in accordance with Government policy, 
The cost of administering the agencies is payable to the Bank from Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund and revenue earnings are payable to the State 
‘Treasurer. Collections on, account of principal sums due by borrowers may 
be retained by the Department-for the purpose of making further advances. 
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The financial operations of the various agencies during the year ended 
30th June, 1940, are summarised in the following table. Further particulars 
of the loans for building purposes are shown in the chapter Social Condition 
of this Year Book, and details regarding finance for rural industries in 
the chapters Rural Industries and Land Legislation and Settlement. 


Taste 410.—Rural Bank of New South Wales, Government Agency 
Department, 1989-40. 


Particulars of Advances, 


Revenue | Adminis |--7 > ___—_—-— 
; Agency. a 5 trative Made during Repaid Ouetending 
: ons, ixpenses. during 
1939-40. 1939-40. sou gangs 


£ £ £ £ £ 

Building Relief ... aoe wef 9,541 13,456 78,327 89,239 297,762 
Government Housing ... wel 18,423 2,297 4,791 29,210 369,583 
Home Building Scheme ... oof 8,085 4,720 85 35,896 157,439 
Advances to Settlers... «| 18,386 16,320 34,419 60,525 803,421 
Rural Reconstruction ... {| £9,136 67,625 686,230 376,832 | 2,523,270 
Government Guarantee ... & tae 151 4,588 28% 6,631 
Irrigation ... ae aoe »/199,458 27,577 164,878 121,736 | 1,918,395 
Rural Industries ... mr ve] 11,480 32,370 183,164 159,459 | 1,036,156 
Closer Settlement we eas 290 1,897 146,140 2,108 153,015 

Total ...| 314,699] 166,413 | 1,302,622 875,005 | 7,265,672 


Amounts advanced and repaid during the year represent capital sums 
only, but balances outstanding at 30th June include amounts due for 
interest and other charges as well as capital. 

it is nut possible from the figures in the table to calculate the net profit 
or loss of the various agencies, as a charge is not made for interest on 
capital resources used in making loans and advances. 


a Savines Banks. 

| Savings bank business in New South Wales has been conducted solely by 
7 the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia since 15th December, 
| 1931. On this date the extensive savings bank business of the Government 
Savings Bank of New South Wales was merged with the Commonwealth 
H Savings Bank and an undertaking was given by the Government of New 
South Wales not to engage in the conduct of savings bank business in the 
future. 


The Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


The Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank was opened 
on 15th July, 1912, and it was established as a separate institution—the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia—on 9th June, 1928. It 
is controlled by the Board of the Commonwealth Bank, but provision has 
been made for the transfer of control to a separate commission consisting 
of a chief commissioner and two other commissioners after a resolution 
has been passed in both Houses of the Federal Parliament. One member 
of the Savings Bank Commission, when appointed, is to be a director of 
the Commonwealth Bank nominated by the Board of Directors. This 
will facilitate co-operation between the two institutions and enable the 
Commission to obtain the advice of the Board of Directors regarding the 
investment of the Savings Bank funds. These funds are available for 
long-term investments, ¢.g., public securities, loans on the security of land, 
advances for homes or for warehouses and stores for primary products, in 
debentures of the Rural Credits Department of the Commonwealth Bank 
and on fixed deposits with the Commonwealth Bank, 
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The Savings Bank business is transacted in New South Wales at 17 
branches which conduct savings bank business only, at 198 branches of the 
Commonwealth Bank, and at numerous post offices and agencies. Deposits 
are received in sums of one shilling or more, and interest is allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum up to £500, 
and at 1% per cent. on an additional amount up to £1,300 on personal 
accounts, and at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the whole credit 
balance of bodies not operating for profit, such as friendly societies. 
Changes in the rates of interest are shown in Table 420, 


The total liabilities and assets of the Commonwealth Savings Bank at 
30th June, 1940, amounted to £151,485,609. The liabilities included reserve 
fund, £2,899,944, and depositors’ balances £140,533,539. The assets consisted 
largely of Government securities £107,690,905, and securities of munici- 
palities and other public authorities £33,722,719; coin, cash and money at 
short call amounted to £5,969,122, representing a proportion of 4.2 per 
cent. of depositors’ balances, bank premises to £767,290, and other assets 
to £8,885,578,. 


Deposits in Savings Banks. 


The following statement shows the operations on savings bank accounts 
and the amount of depositors’ balances in New South Wales in various 
years. The figures for 1910 and earlier years do not include School Savings 
Bank accounts. 


Taste 411.—Savings Bank Deposits in New South Wales. 


Savings Bank Deposits. 


Year 

ended Amounts Credited. Tnerease in Deposits at 30th June, 
out Withdrawals. Depositors’ 

: Deposits. Interest. Balances. Amount, Per Head. 

saps £ £ £ ae Ss £ £3. d. 
a : 153, 2,078, 856 217 0 
ieco'| F Not Available. 450,380, 4,730,469 4 6 10 
1900*\ 5,035,006 304,882 | 4,507,940 831,948) 10,901,382 8 2 8 
1910*| 15,343,561 619,263 | 13,658. 533 2,304,291) 22,453,924 1314 2 
1920 | 64,660,882 1,597,050 | 53,394,739 2,862,745) 49,951,362 24 3 0 
1929 | 81,941,124 | 3,051,191 | 80,847,878 4,099,847; 85,727,514 34.5 1 
3930 | 76,703,875 3,125,247 | 83,082,889 |(—) 3,262,084] 82,465,430 32.12 0 
1931 | 68,179,625 2,799,637 | 73,652,380 |(—) 12,654,661) 69,810,769 27 6 6 
1932 | 58,097,349 2,033,398 | 53,285,025 1,837,100) 71,647,869 2715 9 
J9R6 | 64,145,162 1,470,625 | 58,790,145 2,093,546} 79,999,948 30 0 38 
1937 | 57,144,148 1,490,459 | 67,151,507 1,952,451) 81,952,399 30 8 9 
1938 | 63,468,063 1,550,814 | 61,433,382 4,063,286) 86,015,685 3112 9 
1989 | 66,576,777 1,609,757 | 67,154,749 1,458,104) 87,473,789 31 1611 
1940 | 64, 125,646 1,604,057 | 71,339,989 | (—) 5,462,889} 82,110,900 2911 9 


* Calendar year. (—) Decrease in Deposits, 


‘There was a decrease in the amount of depositors’ balances during the 
year 1939-40, the first in any year since 1980-31. The large excess of 
withdrawals over deposits during the year was due in part to withdrawals 
’ for the purpose of subscriptions to war loans and purchases of War Savings 
Certificates. 


The net amount paid for war savings certificates purchased in New South 
Wales between 18th March, when sales of certificates commenced and 30th 
June, 1940, was £2,489,917. 
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Reduction in the rates of interest on deposits has caused a decline in the 
amount of interest credited annually to depositors, Changes in the rates 
since 1928 are shown in Table 420. 


The number of accounts in active operation as-at 30th June, 19382, and 
each succeeding year is shown below, together with the average amount of 
deposits per account, 


TasiE 412.—Savings Bank Accounts in New South Wales. 


. of Activ No. of Acti verage 
aoth rune, | Nopof native | Average Depostt  sounune, | o,f Active [Aremge Deposit 
; £3. d. | 
1932: 1,013,017 70.14 6 | | £oad. 
1933 1,038,338 69 12 9 1937 1,218,245 67 5 56 
1934 1,082,016 69 19 6 1938 1,288,515 6615 1 
1935 1,118,637 69 13 0 19389 1,330,404 65 15 0 
1936 1,163,713 68 14 11 1940 1,312,697 62 11 QO 


The number of accounts does not represent individual depositors, as 
many of the accounts are joint accounts and accounts of societies, trusts, 
etc., whose members have personal accounts also. It is apparent, however, 
that a large proportion of the people practise thrift through the medium of 
the savings bank, 


SAVINGS BANKS, 1880-1940. 
(Ratio Graph.) 
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: Deposits IN ALL Banks in New Soutru WaAtss, 


In June, 1940, the net amount of deposits at credit of private and public 
accounts in the savings and the trading banks in New South Wales was 
£253,741,292 or £91 8s. 8d. per head of population. These amounts are 
exclusive of deposits lodged with trading banks by savings banks, The 
figures for the savings banks in the following table represent the deposits 
as at 30th June in each year, and those for the trading banks are the 
averages of the June quarter :— 


TaBLE 418.—Deposits in all Banks in New South Wales. 


: Net Deposits bearing Interest. | Nel pepenls All Deposits.* 
une, na 7 = not bearing 
Savings Tradin, Per head of 
Banks. | Banks. * Total. Tnterest.* Total, Population. 
& £ £ & £ £58. d 
1929 .., 85,727,514 67,211,856 152,939,370 65,099,134 208,038,504 83 2 5 
1930 .., 82,465,430 73,509,636 155,975,066 47,161,221 203,136,287 80 6 0 
1931... 69,810,769 77,794,555 147,605,324 40,880,879 188,486,203 7315 7 
19382 ,.. 71,647,869 70,105,231 141,753,100 41,066,823 182,819,923 7018 1 
1933 ... 72,307,635 73,100,353 145,408,038 39,849,683 185,257,721 7164 °6 
1934 .,.) 75,714,070 75,127,564 150,841,634 46,426,456 197,268,090 75 4 9 
1935 ... 77,906,402 74,864,308, 152,770,710 49,941,189 202,711,899 761211 
1936 ... 79,999,948, 73,175,165 153,175,113 49,436,328 202,611,441 7% 0 83 
10937 ... 81,952,399 82,005,668 163,958,067 57,838,407 221,796,474 82 7 5& 
1938 ... 86,015,685 86,837,612 172,853,297 57,616,595 230,469,892 84 15 4 
1939 .., 87,473,789 91,546,048 179,019,837 57,664,037 236,683,874 86 3 4 
1940 ... 82,110,900 98,128,314 180,239,214 73,502,078 253,741,292 91 8 8 


* Excluding deposits lodged by Savings Banks in Trading Banks. 


INTEREST RATES. 

The effective interest rates in the various financial fields are of funda- 
mental importance, because interest charges represent a substantial pro- 
portion of cost in large industries, and, considered -in ‘conjunction with -re- 
turns from industry, they exercise an influence on the flow of funds into 
the various channels of investment. 


Yield on Government Securtties. 

The yield on Government securities sold on the Stock Exchanges is an 
important determinant of interest rates in other spheres. Particulars of 
the average yield are shown below for periods before and after the 
general conversion of Australian Government securities payable in Aus- 
tralia, to which reference is made on page 446 of this Year Book. 

The yield prior to conversion, as indicated in the following table, repre- 
sented the average return to investors, including redemption, at current 
market price of all ‘Commonwealth securities maturing in Australia. In- 
terest on these stocks was subject to Federal, but not State, income taxes, 
and the former included a special tax on income from property levied at 
the rate of 74 per cent. on income derived in 1929-80 and 10 per cent. on 
income derived in 1980-31. 


Taste 414.—Commonwealth Securities, Average Yield prior to 
Conversion, 1928 to 1931, 


oi ‘Redemption Redemption 
Date. | Yield Date. Yield 
per cent, per cent, 
1928— £os.d. 1930— £ s.d, 
29th March... tae wd 610 1 3rd April ... ae tee 60 7 
28th June ... aits -| 6510 4 || 3rd July ... eas tue 6 1 2 
28th September ... | 5 9 O | 2nd October ose oes 70 6 
20th December _... re 5 6 6 | 
1929— ‘| 1931— 
27uh March... «. «| 5 6 4 || 8thJanuary .. ass 7:1 «5 
27th June ... i tes 65 5 2 } 12th March vas tas 714 4 
3rd October i... | 610 4 | 4th June ... abs |} 12:19 11 
19th December... ee = =65 1811 , i 


} 
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Under the general conversion of all internal loans in accordance with 
the Premiers’ Plan, interest’ payable on Government loans was reduced by 
224 per cent., and steps were taken, partly by legislation, to procure a corre- 
sponding decrease in interest rates generally. Following conversion, yields 
on Government securities declined with minor fluctuations to approximate 
parity with the nominal interest rate of 4 per cent. payable on most of the 
zonverted securities. This level was reached towards the end of 1982 and 
the lo-vest point, following further decline, in November, 1934. 


Since 15th June, 1940, minimum prices have been fixed for the sale of 
Government securities on all Australian Stock Exchanges. 


The monthly averages of weekly statements of yields on Government 
securities, including redemption, on the Stock Exchange are shown in the 
following table at intervals since October, 1931, following conversion, to 
December, 1940. 


Taste 415.—Commonwealth Securities, Average Yield Subsequent to 
Conversion, 1931 to 1940. 


Redemption Yield Per Cent. Redemption Yield Per Cent, 
on Stock with unexpired on Stock with unexpired 
currency of— currency of— 
Heute Over 5 [Over 10] over ne Over 5 {Over 10) Gyor 
to to 15 ears Overall, to to 15 years Overalt. 
10 years | 15 years. DYeArs. 10 years.| 15 years, oy i 
ssale nals uals sal gadis dle sale sd, 
1931 — 1 1937— 
October 6 5 0}51211;5 4 385 9 8, March 4 0140/4 1 5/4 0 74 1 0 
November 1518 0)5 5 7/419 3 5 8 7; June ~} 313 0,315 63 1611)38 15 4 
December...) 416 8| £13 11)410 8 412 8! September | 316 41316 3) 317 6/316 8 
1932—~— || December...) 3.13 4] 314 9/815 2/3814 6 
March 5 2 0/5 1 4/415 5) 417 4,/1938— 
June [| 5 0 8)418 10) 414 5416 1) March 311 6/312 8 314 4131210 
September |4 1 8/4 2 2) 4 1411/4 111] June -| 316 1/315 6/316 1) 3 1510 
December...| 318 11} 3 19 1/319 38/819 1 September / 316 1/315 9}316 7/316 1 
1933— December...] 3.17 3] 318 5) 318 5) 817 11 
March 31410) 3 17 4,317 8 316 9 1939— 
June «{ 312 8|3 15 21816 4/315 O: March 817 3/317 9 3817 83817 6 
September | 312 2] 8 13 10) 8 14 11/313 10] June 318 91319 6319 5319 2 
December...) 3 9 8/311 1/3813 6/312 1] August...) 8319 6) 4 @ 1) 31911) 31910 
1934— September |4 1 O] 4 1 1/4 1 94 1 3 
March 3. 711}3 9 11312 5310 4] October ...| 318 5|319 10) 4 0 2)819 5 
June |3 4 63 4 7/3 9 218 6 8] November | 3 16 10) 318 5;319 1/318 O 
September | 3 4 0/3 4 0/3 8 8/3 6 Of December...|} 315 5} 317 3/31711)316 9 
Ostober 13 1°93 2 6/38 6 1,8 8 9,1940— 
November ;3 1 213 2 6/38 6 4/38 8 5] January ...) 314 31315 7/816 2/315 2 
December...| 8 2 1/38 8 1/3 7 7]}8 4 SI} February...) 312 4)31210:312 77312 7 
1935— March 31010) 3122 0:312 5/311 8 
March 8411/3 6 6 381111|3 7 9 April 3.51013 7 63 9 53 7 56 
June | 8 8 83 9 63138 6)310 7'| Bay 38.5 138 6 538 9 13 «6 8B 
September |3 16 6,315 3/818 2} 816 7| June 8 5 838 8 138 9 538 7 6 
December...) 3 14 11) 3 14 91316111315 6] July 3.5 93 7°93 9 78 7 5 
1936— | August 3.5 73 7 3/3 09 538 7 1 
March 3816103 1610} 31810|3 17 6] September.) 3 4 O18 6 5 3 9 O38 6 O 
June | 818 21318 31319 77318 7 October 38 21093 6 23 9 2)3 5 6 
September | 317 0 318 9} 319 10|3 18 7| November {3 1 0/3 410/38 8 113 4 O 
December... 819 4 4 0 04 0 5 4 O O| December..| 3 1 G3 411 3 8 513 811 


The yields quoted relate to all Commonwealth loans with an unexpired 
currency of more than five years at the various dates shown, including” 
those embraced in the conversion in 1981 and all subsequent issues prior 
to March, 1940. Where repayment is optional between certain dates, the: 
latest date has been adopted in determining maturity for the purposes of 
grouping and calculation of yields. An alternative method of calculation 
sometimes adopted is to estimate net yield on the basis of earliest date of 
maturity when bonds are above par and on latest date when bonds are below 
par. On this basis average yields at the end of December, 1940, were 
£3 Os. 10d. per cent. on maturity of 5 to 10 years and £8 1s. 10d. per 
cent. on all bonds of 10 years or longer maturities. The nominal rates of 
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interest payable range between 24 per cent. and 4 per cent., though ihe 
major part of the loans carry nominal rates of interest between 32 per cent. 
and 4 per cent. A large proportion of the loans is acceptable by the Com- 
monwealth Treasury at par-value for payment of Federal Estate Duty; 
loans not acceptable include issues in recent years which have been incor- 
porated in the table as from initial quotations on the Stock Exchange. 
Interest on the securities is free of State income, unemployment relief 
and social services taxes. It is subject to Federal tax on income, but was 
exempt from the special tax on income from property levied at the rate of 
10 per cent on income derived in 1931-82, 6 per cent. in 1932-383 and 1933-84, 
and 5 per cent. in 1934-35. Moreover, Federal income tax at rates in 
excess of those imposed by the Federal Income T'ax Act, 1930 may not be 
levied on stocks converted in 1931 or issued between 1931 and March, 1940. 


This limitation was not a condition of loans floated in March, 1940 or 
subsequently. A short review of the rates of income tax appears on page 
402 et seq. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills. 


Commonwealth Treasury Bills were first issued in 1927 for the 
retirement of the unconverted portion of a maturing Commonwealth loan. 
These Bills and a further issue of £1,000,000 in 1928 were paid on maturity. 
In 1929 there was another issue of Treasury Bills to provide finance for 
Governments, and since that date there has always been a considerable 
volume of Bills outstanding. They are discounted exclusively by the 
Commonwealth Bank and the trading banks, although on 16th March, 
1986, a single issue of small amount was made available for discount by 
the public. 


In 1931 the Commonwealth Bank guaranteed that the bills taken up 
by the trading banks would be redeemed on maturity, and undertook to 
re-discount them on demand during currency at the rate of interest at 
which they were issued. In respect of new issues or re-issues of Treasury 
Bills after 80th June, 1934, the guarantee of repayment was withdrawn, 
and re-discounting is undertaken by the Commonwealth Bank at a rate 
to be fixed at the time of the transaction. Variations in the rates of 
discount since June, 1927, have been as follows :— 


TABLE 416.—Rate of Discount on Commonwealth Treasury Bills, 
1927 to 1940. 


Month of Change. Rate of Discount. 
Per cent, 

1927-—June ae ons ioe aa nea 4 
1928—February ... te sen ~ sees iss 44 
1929—October ... sie ees eva ses 5s 
1930—October... Sie wre vai aa 6 
1931—July iss aes ais see ane 4 
1932—November ... eae sca Ses rn 34 
1933—January ... tee ade ves ter 3} 

February ... tee toe oe ane 2} 

June cas was sas ay ed 24 
1934—April ee ne ave tne vam 24 

October... At ie re tee 2 
1935—January ... tee or sins -_ 1% 
1940—May* aa 2 te, sve wa 14 


* Rate unchanged, January, 1941. 


i 
\ 
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Fized Deposit Rates. 


The trading banks provide a large part of the temporary financial accom- 
modation needed in various business activities. The funds for this purpose 
are obtained: partly as fixed deposits from customers. The rates of in- 
terest paid by trading banks to such customers in New South Wales have 
varied as follow in recent years:— 


Tabie 417.,—Trading Banks, Fixed Deposit, Rates, 1920 to 1940. 


Month of Change. Fixed Deposit Rates—Perlod of Deposit. 
3 months. | 6 months. ; 12 months. { 24 months. 
Per cent, Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1920—JSuly Senet nae 3h 4 4h 5 
1927—August ... aot 4 4 4} 5 
1930—January ... 4h 4t 5 5} 
1931—June ‘ 3 3g 4 4} 
November 3} 3} 4 
1932—March 3 3 3h 4 
May-June 2h 3 3} 3t 
August at 27 3 3t 
November os 2t 2t 3 3t 
1933—February... one 2 2k 2} 3 
1934—April one 2 24 24 24 
August wy 2h 2h yi 
October ... 1} 2 2+ 2k 
1936—March 2 QR 2h 3 
1940—January ... ot 1} 2t- 23 2) 
May* oct ; 1h 2 2} 2h 


* Tates unchanged, January, 1941. 


Rates of interest paid by the Commonwealth Bank have been approxi- 
mately the same as those of private banking institutions since. January, 
1924. A divergence occurred between 17th December, 1934, and 23rd March, 
1936, when the Commonwealth Bank rates for deposits at three and.six 
months were 1 per cent. and 1} per cent. respectively. 

It should be noted that the alterations in rates apply to deposits 
lodged or renewed after the date of change and not to deposits accepted at 
former rates. 

Reductions in the rates in 1940 were part of the wartime financial policy: 


Overdraft and Discount Rates, 


According to information supplied by trading banks, the dates of change 
and the altered rates of interest on overdrafts and discounts charged by 
certain trading. banks were as follows:— 


Tape 418.—Trading Banks, Overdraft and Discount Rates, 1920 to 1940. 


Rates of Discount on Bills at— 
Overdraft 

Date of Change. Rates. Three Uver three 
ieee months. months, 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1920—July: .. poe, Se 6 to 8 5 to 6 6 to 7 
1924— January ne ine 6 to 8 5} to 7 5} to 7 
1925—Jannary “ot aay 6 to 8 54 to 7 6 to 7 
1927—August . Bay es 6} to 8 6 to 7 64 to 7 
1930-—Match ... on aie 7 to 8} 6} to. 74 7? to 7} 
19381—July: eis des 5 to 7 5 to 7 5 to 7 
1932—July ote cn wen 5 to 6 5 to’ 6 5 to 6 
eae ie ce fies wed 4} to 5} 4} to. 5} 44:to 5} 

Jul “a 4k to 5 ri to 5 44;to.5 | 
1936—April to August... wes 44 to 5f 43 to 5L 44 to 54 
October*, a 4} to 5R 4$ to 5} 44 to 5} 


* Rates unchanged, January, 1941. 

The foregoing rates, quoted as a range between the minimum and 
maximum rates charged, are subject to influences similar: to those affecting 
rates of interest on fixed deposits. 

The rates are now fixed by regulations under the National.Security Act, 
1939, and may not be increased above the level ruling on 31st August, 
1939, unless the increase is- authorised by the Federal Treasurer. 
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Rates of interest charged om various types of advances by the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia and the Rural Bank of New South Wales are 
indicated below, quotations in each instance representing maximum rates 
charged as at the various: dates of change shown, Where a rate igs not 
shown against any month the next preceding quotation. was: operative. 


Taste 419.—Rates of Interest Charged by Commonwealth Bank and Rural 
‘Bank of New South Wales. 


Commonwealth Rural Bank of New South: Wales, 
Bank—Overdrafts, 


Date of Change, Genera Rural Rural Bank Department, “or 
tL) Te AY 

Department. Department, Tongro Overdrafts. Departments 

{ Per cent, | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. ; Per cont. 
1980— January ae vel *OS *5t 6} 6} *6} 
-duly ow, ee _ tee 6 eo eee ees 
1931—July one oa 5} 5 aT tes one 
‘October aes rr vas aus T 6% + 
1932—July ... one ee 5 4} seo eee tee 
December sae nes a vas 6 6 5 
1933— January er sos 42 4} aes eas aoe 
July .... tae ava ose 4 dee oo sat 
1934—April ... on ves 44 vie tye eee ase 
July... see saa ve 3} sie 43 or 
September... es se ote oe ene 4} 
October sae aes aan oe 4} esi sen 
November... tee 4} ies ive ave _ 
1935—January ais aes ie waa aes ‘Ad nied 
“April... des ais ‘vs ae 4h ‘ie 4h 
1937—January ae ah fe é 43 - 4} 42 
1940—Julyt ... ! 34 oes és Kes 


* Rates prevailing prior to January, 1930. 

+ Rates reduced in terms of Interest Reduction Act, 1931. + Rates unchanged, January, 1941. 

The: increased: Rural Bank rate of! 4% per cent. in: January, 1987, was 
charged in respect of overdrafts to the general body of: borrowers. For 
long term: advances itt both Rural Bank and Advances for Homes Depart- 
ments the higher rate was charged to new borrowers only,. until extended 
to existing borrowers in April, 1987. As from February, 1987, the nominal 
rate of interest arranged in respect of new long term’ loans was increased 
to 5 per cent., but the rate actually charged was 4% per cent. 


Savings Bank Deposit Rates. 

Variations since 1928 in the rates of interest paid by the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank of Australia .on the:minimum-monthly balances at'the credit 
of depositors are shown below:— 

TasiE 420.—Rates of Interest on Deposits in Commonwealth Savings Bank, 


Rate of Interest on. Balances. 


Month of Change. B00 to 1,000 to Sooleties not 
Yoon, | Exo0. | “Eseo. Perera Jor 
Per cent. | Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent, 
Prior to October, 1928 is 34 34 3 34 
October, 1928 eve 4 34 3 ‘4 
July, 1931 be 3 24 2 3 
July; 1932 eae 23 2} 2 23 
-November,-1932 nice 24 2 2 "24 
June, 1934 ial Se it 1h 24 
January, 1935 ae 2 1} 1? 2 


1 
* Whole amount o! balasce. ¥ Kates unchanged, January, 1941, 
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Mortgage Interest Rates. 


The trend of interest rates charged on loans secured by mortgage since 
August, 1983 (the first month for which information was collected) is 
indicated in the following table. ‘The rates of interest are the actual (as 
distinct from the penal) rates recorded in first mortgages registered in 
the names of mortgagees who were private individuals or private corpora- 
tions during the three months ended in the month shown. Where identi- 
fiable, renewals and collateral mortgages are omitted, as also are mortgages 


taken by banks and Governmental agencies. 


TABLE 421.—Interest Rates on Mortgages, 1933 to 1940. 


Weighted Average *Rate | Weighted Average *Rate 
of Interest on Wirst, of Interest on First 
Mortgages Registered, | Mortgages Registered. 
* Period, " ; * Period. 
Rural Urban | Rural Urban 
Securities. Securities. | Securities. | Securities, 
Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
per annum.|per annum, per annum.'per annum. 
1933— 1938— 
October ... 5-5 6-9 March ... 5-0 5:3 
November 54 5:8 June 5:0 5-4 
December 5-4 67 September 5:0 5'6 
December 51 6-4 
1934— 
March ... ave 5-2 5-4 
June ... jae 5-1 54 1939— 
September ve 5-2 5-4 March ... 51 5-6 
December sig 5-0 5-2 June... 51 56 
September 5-2 5-5 
1935— December 55 5:8 
March 4:3 5-2 
June © 4:6 5-2 
September 4:8 5:2 
December 49 53 1940— 
January A 55 58 
1936— February es 54 57 
March ... 49 52 March ... “ 54 57 
June 4:9 5-2 April <i 52 5-7 
September 4:8 5.3 May sini 50 57 
December 4:9 5-2 June... ase 5:0 5'6 
July... wis 5-0 56 
1937— August... ar 4:9 56 
March ... ; 4:9 52 September... 5:0 56 
June ves 49 5:3 October .. os 5:0 55 
September... 51 5-4 November... 51 5:5 
December ioe 5:0 5:3 December sea 5:0 5:5 


* Three-monthly moving average ended month shown, 


Interest on mortgages chargeable by the trading banks is usually stated 
as being at “prevalent rate,” corresponding with the overdraft rates 
shown in Table 418. Particulars of rates of interest charged by the 
Rural Bank are shown in Table 419. Advances by the Government of New 
South Wales, mainly to primary producers, are made usually at lower rates 
than advances from other sources. 
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Interest Reduction Act, 1931. 


As one of the financial measures arranged by the Premiers of the States 
and the Commonwealth for rehabilitating the economic position of Aus- 
tralia, the Interest Reduction Act, 1981, was passed by the Parliament of 
New Scuth Wales to effect a reduction of 224 per cent. in rates of interest 
on private debts created prior to the commencement of the Act. The Act 
applied to the Crown where the debtor was the Crown, but did not apply 
where the Crown was entitled to receive interest. It was provided that 
the Act might not have the effect of reducing the rate of interest on 
mortgages or hire purchase agreements below 5 per cent., the rate om 
mortgages to the Government Savings Bank on advances for homes 
from funds made available by the Commonwealth Savings Bank below 5% 
per cent., or the rate payable under any debenture below 4 per cent. Where 
the rate of interest had been already reduced under the Moratorium Act, 
the reduction was taken into account in applying the provisions of the Act, 
and provision was made whereby creditors might apply to a court within 
three months of the commencement of the Act for an order modifying or 
excluding the operation of the reduction. Every reduction of interest 
made by the Act continues in force during the countinuance of the obliga- 
tion affected. 

Parallel action was taken to reduce interest rates payable on indebted- 
ness to the Crown. From ist January, 1933, a maximum rate of 4 per 
cent. was established in respect of a large body of debt and further reduc- 
tions were made on occasions in respect of certain classes of debt. 


Oversea EXCHANGE, 


The relationship of Australian currency to that of the rest of the world 
is determined substantially by its value in relation to British currency and 
by the value of British currency relative to the currencies of the respective 
nations of the world, These relationships in turn are determined largely by 
the balance of international payments and by purchasing power parity, 
although, within limits, policy and other factors may have a modifying 
effect. 

On 29th April, 1925, the Commonwealth Government withdrew the 
embargo on the export of gold, which was imposed during the Great War, 
thus restoring the gold standard of exchange concurrently with Great 
Britain, and the exchange rates quoted by the Australian Banks were 
revised. The discount on English currency was substantially reduced, 
and in August, 1926, it went to par. Early in April, 1927, it went to a 
small premium, and rose steadily until towards the end of 1929, when a 
steep rise commenced, culminating in a premium of £80 per cent. in the 
telegraphic transfer buying rate at the end of January, 1931. The movement 
was due to the influence of a sudden shrinkage in the value of export 
commodities, a cessation of oversea borrowing and restrictions on the 
export of gold. ‘The premium was reduced by £5 per cent. in December, 
1931, when the Commonwealth Bank assumed the function of exchange 
control. After the outbreak of war on 38rd September, 1989, the Common- 
wealth Government assumed comprehensive powers to control Australia’s 
foreign exchange balances. These are described briefly on page 460. 


Toward the end of 1980 a scheme was formulated for the pooling of the 
London funds of the Australian banks for the purpose of meeting national 
interest obligations, and it was arranged by the trading banks and the 
Loan Council that the Governments should have first call upon the funds, 
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The variations in the rates of exchange, Australia on London, at each 
date of change since October, 1924, are shown below. The rates are quoted 
on the basis of £100 in British currency in London, 


ae TaBLE 422.—Rates of Exchange, Australia on London. 


S ; Buying, Selling. 

Date. 

TT, O.D. 80 days. T.T, O.D, 30 days, 

£sdj£ 8s. da] £8. 4d £sada,£ a. da/|£ 8. d. 

1924—15. Oct....., 96-10 0|96 2 6/9515 0 || 9710 0/97 5 0/97 00 

1925— 6 May...| 99 5 0|98 10 0|98 0 0! 99 10.0: 99 2 6; 9812 6 

10 June..,| 99 15 0/99 2 6/98 12 6 |100 0 0/399 12 6/99 5 0 

4 Dec..,.| 99 15 0/99 0 0/9810 0 100 0 0/9912 6/99 5 O 

1926—. 9 June...| 99 15 0, 99 2 6]98 12 6 |1100 2 6/9915 0/99 7 6 

12 July...| 99 17 6);99 5 0/98 15 0 {100 5 0|99 17 6!9910 0 

5 Aug..../100 0 0)99 7 6/9817 6 |1100 7 6/100 0 0| 99 12 6 

1 Oct....] 99:15 0/99 2 6198 12 6 100 2 6,99 5 0/99 7 6 

1927—20 April,..}100 2 6/9910 0/99 0 0 /|/100 10 0100 2 6/9915 O 

z7 June.../100 5 0/99 12 6/99 2 6G |/100'12 6 100 5 0| 9917 6 

265 July...;100 7 6/9915 0/99 5 0 11100 15 0/100 7 6)j100 0 0 

7 Nov....,100 7 6; 9912 6!99 2 6 110015 0/100 7 61100 0 0 

1928—19 Mar....'100 10 0|99 15 0/99 5 O |/101 0 0 100 12 6 |100 5 0 

4 Oct. ....100 10 0/99 15 0;99 3 9 }101 0 0 {100 12 6/100' 5 O 

1929-22 July ... 100 15 0/100 0 0/99 8 9 #101 5 06 10017 6 |100 10 0 

3 Sept....]101 0 0 1100 5 0/9913 9 |101 10 0 101 2 6.10015 0 

10 Oct....)101 5 © 100 10 0/99 17 6 101 15 0 101 6 8 10017 6 

18 Dec....]101 12 6 1100 17 6/100 5 O 102 2 6 10113 9/101 5 O 

1930—28 Jan....|102 0 0 }101 5 0 /100 12 6 |}102 12 6 102 83 9/101 15 O 

17 Feb, .,.{102 10 0 /101 15 0 |101 2 6 J103 2 6 [102 13 9 102 5 O 

10 Mar. ...)193 10 0 1102 15 0/102 2 6 104 2 6 103 13 9 |103 5 O 

24 Mar....j106 2 6 105 7 6/104 15 O |106 10 0/106 1 3 105 12 6 

9 Oct....}108 10 0 1107 17 6 107 8 9 | 409 0 0 |108 15 © 1108:10 0 

1931— 6 Jan....j115 2 6114 10 0 j114 1 3 4115 10 0/115 5 04115 0 0 

13 Jan....]118 0 0 j117 7 6 116 18 9 /118 7 6/118 2 611717 6 

17 Jan....{125 0 0 )124 7 6 /123 18 9 125 10 01125 5 01195 0 0 

28 Jan....{130 0 O [129 7 6 1128 18 9 |/130 10 0 |130 5 0'130 0 O 

3 Dec..../125 0 0 (124 7 6 /123 15 O }125 10 0 1125 5 0 1125 0 O 

1932—12 Mar..,.J125 0 © /124 10 0/124 0 O /1125 10 0 1125 5 01295 0 0 

19 Mar....]125 0 0/124 11 3 [124 2 6 //125 10 0:1125°5 0 125 0 O: 

23 April...J/125 O 0/124 12 6 }124. 5 O |)125 10 0/125 6 3 125 2 6 

14 May...]125 0 0 |124 18 9 (124 7 6 1125 10 0/125 7 6 195° 5 0 

2 July...j125 0 © |124 15 0 {124 10 0 #125 10 0/125 7 6 \125 5 O 

1934—18 Aug....{125 0 0 {124 13 9/194 7 6 1/125 10. 0/125 7 61125 5 O 

1935—12 Jan....{125 0 O |124 138 9 [124 7 6 1/125 10 0/125 8 911295 6 8 

1938— 8 Aug....(125 0 0 j124.18 9 |124 7 6 ||125°10 0.1126 10 0 126 8 9 

1939—15 Sep, ...[125 0 0 [124 6 3 123 15 0°|/125 10 0 1125 8 9125 3 9 

11 Nov....;125 0 0 j124 11 3 |124 65 O 1/125 10 0 {12510 0 125.8 9 

1940—26 Oct.* 1125 0 0 1124 10 011294 3 9 1125 10 0112510 0 125 8 9 


* Rates unchanged, January, 1941. 


The margin between the buying and selling rates for a telegraphic 
transfer (10s.. per £100) represents the. bankers’? commission. The mar- 
gins for other usances include allowances for interest which were affected 
by the inauguration of the air mail service-between Australia and London. 
Selling: rates :were raised on this account ‘on 12th January, 1935. The 
banks quote: special buying rates for settlement -by «air mail. 
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The: following table shows particulars of Australia’s reserves of inter- 
national currency in June of each year since 1928, The reserves include 
visible stocks of gold in Australia and in transit, and the. net London 
funds of the trading banks and Commonwealth Bank, including the Note 
Issue Department. 


Taste 423,—Australian Reserves of International Currency, 1928 to 1939. 


June. £ stg. 000. £A 000. 
1928 106,401 107,199 
1929 87,863 88,522 
1930 36,539 38,845 
1931 27,186 35,409 
1932 39,759 49,798 
1933 46,163 57,819 
1934 66,474 83,259 
1935 46,523 58,270 
1936 46,277 57,962 
1937 71,220 89,203 
1938 63,274 79,251 
1939 44,575 55,830 


INCORPORATED COMPANIES. 


The legislation affecting the formation and conduct of companies in 
New South Wales is contained in the Companies Act, 1936. 

The formation of a company, association, or partnership of more than 
ten persons in a banking business, or of twenty in any other business trad- 
ing for profit, is prohibited, unless it is registered under the Companies Act, 
or. incorporated under some other enactment, by royal charter or by letters 
patent. 


Not less than seven persons may associate to form an incorporated 
company except a proprietary company for which the minimum number 
is two. 


Companies may be of four kinds according to the liability of members 
to contribute to capital or to assets in the event of winding-up. They 
may be limited liability companies with the liability of members limited 
(1) to the amount unpaid on shares or (2) by guarantee; or they may be 
(3) unlimited companies, in which the liability of members is un- 
limited, or (4) no-liability companies in which calls made on shares are not 
enforceable against members. No-liability. companies may be formed only 
in connection with mining operations and shares on which calls are unpaid 
for twenty-one days are forfeited automatically. Companies with liability 
limited by shares, not being. no-liability companies, may be registered 
as proprietary: companies under conditions which restrict the rights of 
members. to transfer shares, limit membership and prohibit the sale of 
shares and raising of loans by public subscription, 


All companies are required to appoint auditors and to prepare in every 
year accounts and a balance sheet showing prescribed information. Annual 
returns must be. filed with the Registrar-General, including a. copy: of the 
balance sheet and auditor’s report (except of a proprietary company) and, 
in the case of a company with capital divided into shares, a list of share- 
holders and a summary of capital. 
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Wartime regulations promulgated by the Commonwealth Government 
place restrictions on the formation of new companies and the issue of 
new capital by existing companies. By these regulations consent of the 
Federal authorities must be obtained before a proposed new company may 
be registered, and before an existing company may increase either nominal, 
issued or called-up capital. The restriction on the increase of called-up 
capital does not apply to a company engaged principally in mining for gold. 


Particulars relating to the registration of new companies in New South 
Wales and of increases of capital are shown below; the figures for the 
guinquennial periods represent the annual average :— 


Taste 424.—Company Registrations in New South Wales. 


Limited Companies. No-Liability Mining Comp1nies, 
Period, New Oompanies. Increases of Uapital, New Companies. eeepIEL oF 
Nominal Nominal - Nominal Nominal 
ate, | MORIN areas [SINR acs | OMIA | | iia 
| 

£ £ £ £ 
+1901-05 «(113 3,104,766 13 483,990 | 25 | 301,766 5 24,175 
+1906-10 we{ 231 5,184,658 23 1,010,710 45 | 430,112 7 29,634 
+1911-15 «| 383 10,263,455 58 3,468,139 | 20 | 308,017 3 31,395 
+1916-20 weet 321 17,465,293 93 3,624,272 | 14 | 284,271 1 11,400 
+1921-25 ..{ 528 16,940,799 94 5,585,987 | 16 | 273,350 | 3 16,690 
+1926-30 ...| 709 | 33,316,333 96 9,164,442 | 21 | 677,630 1 3,200 
1931-35 w| 604 12,618,552 46 3,822,380 | 28 | 840,915 1 25,700 
+1936-40 «| 823 15,605,386 | 101 7,549,518 3 82,105 3 49,735 
1936... | 795 16,933,290 | 85 6,289,926 6 27,000 | 3 28,750 
19387... | 1,023 19,582,415 | 136 9,106,000 2 | 251,000 3 60,425 
1938... wl $860 19,056,403 | 105 9,009,014 4 12,500 5 | 142,000 

1939... wee] 872 16,109,225 99 5,977,300 2 | 120,025 | ... Sits 
1940... | 566 6,345,595 78 7,365,350 | ... seis 2 17,500 

* Includes companies limited by guarantee. + Average per annum, 


Registrations and nominal capital were at a high level during the six 
years 1934 to 1939. In 1940 there was a marked decline in the capital of 
new companies but increases of capital were maintained at a high level. 


A large number of new companies were registered in 1937. This was 
due to some extent to the provisions of the new Companies Act, which per- 
mitted, for the first time in New South Wales, the incorporation of pro- 
prietary companies, so that the proportion of established firms seeking 
registration was larger than usual. New companies registered as proprietary 
companies numbered 925 in 1987, 786 in 1938, 811 in 1939 and 539 in 1940, 
the nominal capital being £15,678,415, £11,746,908, £12,840,725 and 
£5,861,095 respectively. 


The number of registrations of foreign companies (1.e., those with original 
registration outside New South Wales) was 74 in 1929, 55 in 1982, 79 in 
1988, 74 in 1939 and 41 in 1940. 


4 
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The total number of limited companies which appeared to be in active 
existence in New South Wales at the end of various years since 1929 was as 
follows :— : 

Taste 425.—Companies operating in New South Wales. 


Companies, Companies. 
End of Year, End of Year. 

Local. Foreign. Local. Foreign, 

No. No. No. No. 
1929 tee tee 6,044 935 1937 eas eos 7,867 1,035 
1931 oe nae 5,587 900 1938 ‘is wed 8,204 1,090 ~ 
1932 ove see 5,750 902 1939 see oes 8,639 1,123 
1936 see tae 7,234 974 1940 ‘i ies 8,837 1,145 


Stock Excuaner Inpex, 

The following index of prices of company shares on the Sydney Stock 
Exchange is based on the ratio of prices to par value of ordinary 
shares. The prices represent the average values for the respective months, 
and are based on records of actual sales or, where no sales have taken 
place, on a valuation determined from previous sales and current quota- 
tions. In addition to the indexes for component groups and the total index 
for 75 companies, an index has been compiled in respect of 34 companies 
in whose shares there is a considerable volume of business. The indexes 
are unweighted, the par value of shares being taken as base (100). Adjust- 
ments have been made to provide for the effects of reductions in capital and 
capitalisation of reserves. 


Taste 426—Stock Exchange Index (Sydney). 


2. 
tno oF 1 . Pastoral 5 Total Actlee 
‘acturing i astura F ‘al, c 
year or month, mt . Cc rafal ‘Gelty Wen 6 a anlea bine aleh inciied in 
nae OmPAMES-| Companies. Gompanias: a aa is foregoing. 
Companies. 

1928 ... eo] 1586 176°6 126°6 1729 218°8 163'8 160°7 
1929 ... oa 1740 172-0 127:7 158-4 229'6 166-6 1645 
1930 ... wef 1187 103°2 107-6 85:8 167-5 112-2 1116 
1931... aais 81-0 67-6 90-6 79-1 130-4. 81-9 87-0 
1932... we} = 102-7 81-7 116-2 98:6 155-4 98-3 1056 
1933... ase 127-8 1025 137-2 1210 179-0 119:3 127-2 
1934 ... aa 153-2 138-5 161-0 147-1 226-8 146-1 152-4 
1935 .., w| 173-8 162-4 178-5 137-4 269-1 163-6 169:2 
1936 ... Wax 194.0 188:2 180-1 148-5 278-5 W771 1855 
1937 ... veel BUD 1962 182-1 166-5 2765 187-1 196-7 
1988 ... «| 2080 181°9 177°5 135°1 2575 178-0 1845 
1939 ... wef 212-4 170-7 1596 121:8 259°6 1750 183'6 
1940... wef 211°3 160°8 187°6 121'8 250°2 167:2 180°4 

1940— ; 
January ...{ 229°0 174:0 1519 1318 269'9 1816 1952 
February ...| 222-7 170°9 146°7 1323 269°3 1782 1911 
March ...| 216-9 167-2 1415 1318 263'4 173°7 186+2 
April vel 217-2 165-6 137:3 1328 260°7 172°9 187°:3 
May we} 2103 159'5 137-9 1283 254:5 168-1 182-0 
June wl 18658 138°4. 128-6 109'8 233:3 150-6 160-0 
July | 1919 1381 128°5 104'8 225-3 160°9 162'3 
August ...{ 197-3 149-9 131-1 1122 226°5 155°4 168-2, 
September...) 207-0 157-5 183°5 1164 234:9 162°1 176°4. 
October ..,J 215°4 164°6 133-9 1178 2651:8 168°3 184:3 
November ..| 219°9 1741 140°3 120°8 256°7 172:8 186°2 
December...!| 2206 169-2 139-7 12233 255:7 172-1 185.4 


Monthly averages, from July, 1929, to December, 1939, were published 
in earlier issues of the Year Book, and the index for each month is 
published in the “Monthly Summary of Business Statistics.” 
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‘ Co-opprative Soomiss, 
The laws relating to co-operation in New South Wales are embodied in 
the Co-operation “Act, 1923-1938, and additional : provisions relating to 


co-operative building societies are contained in the Housing (Further 
Provisions) Act, 1937, 


“The Co-operation Act is a comprehensive meastire, eflording wide scope 
for co-operative: development. It authorises co-operative societies to engage 
in all forms of economic activity except banking and insurance. 


Societies may be of various kinds, viz.: (a) rural societies to assist pro- 
ducers in conducting their operations and in marketing products; (b) 
trading societies to carry on business, tradé, or industry; (¢) community 
settlement societies’ to acquire land and settle or’ retain persons thereon 
and to provide any common service or benefits; (d) community advance- 
ment societies to provide any community service, e.g., water, gas, electricity, 
transport, recreation, etc.; (e) building societies—terminating or per- 
manent—to.assist members to acquire homes or other property; (f£) rural 
credit societies to make or arrange loans to members for the purpose of 
assisting rural production; (g) urban credit societies to assist members to 
acquire plant, furniture, etc., or to commence business or trade; (h) invest- 
ment societies to enable members to combine to secure shares in a company 
or business or to invest in. securities. Societies-of the same kind may com- 
bine into co-operative associations, and such associations of all kinds may 
form unions. 


‘ Societies: are corporate bodies with limited liability except that a rural 
credit society may be formed with unlimited liability. 


Adequate provision is made to safeguard the funds and financial interests 
ofthe societies, the. issue of shares and the disposition of the funds are 
regulated, the power to raise loans and to receive deposits. is. limited, reserve 
furids‘ must' be established, and the accounts of the sociéties are ‘subject to 
inspection and: audit. -A member may not hold more than one-fifth of the 
shares in any society. No:dividend may be paid in respect of shares in a 
rural credit society with unlimited ‘liability,.and in other cases the maxi- 
mum rate of dividend is 8 per cent, per annum. Powers of supervision are 
vested in the Registrar, who registers the ‘societies and their rules, 
adjudicates upon matters in dispute, and may inspect accounts if necessary. 


An ‘Advisory Council-has been appointed to submit recommendations to 
the Minister with respect to regulations.and model rules of co-operative 
societies, the appointment of committees, and other action’ for promoting 
co-operation. The Council consists of the Registrar and of persons 
appointed by the Governor to répresent' different-forms of co-operative enter- 
prise. There.is also a Co-operative Building Advisory Committee to foster 
the formation of building societies. 


Co-operative effort for production is a prominent feature of the dairying 
industry, most of the butter factories being organised on a co-operative 
basis. 
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Further details regarding the.co-operative movement are set forth in the 
chapters of this. Year Book relating to social. condition, agriculture and 
‘the dairying industry. 


The number of co-operative societies on the register at 30th June, 1939, 
was 611, including 7 permanent building societies registered under the 
Building and Co-operative Societies Act of 1901. There were 82 trading, 
159 rural, 328 building, 5 investment, 2 community settlement and 26 com- 
munity advancement ‘societies; also 8 associations of co-operative societies 
and one union of co-operative associations. Of these societies 82 were in 
liquidation at 80th: June, 1939. 


Co-operative Trading and Rural Societies. 


The majority of the co-operative trading societies in active operation are 
consumers’ distributive societies, organised on the Rochdale plan of “divi- 
dend upon purchase,” conducting retail-stores. They: buy their supplies 
largely from a wholesale co-operative society with which a considerable 
number of them are affiliated. The societies: have: met with ‘success ‘in the 
Newcastle and other mining districts, and -to a. limited. extent in: other 
centres where large numbers of industrial workers reside. 


The objects of the co-operative rural societies covered a variety of 
activities, including the manufacture and distribution of butter, cheese, 
and bacon, the packing and marketing of ‘fruit, and the purchase of poultry 
feed or general requisites. 


Particulars regarding the transactions of the co-operative trading and 
rural societies in the three years ended June, 1989, are shown below. 


TaBLe 427~—-Co-operative: Trading and Rural: Societies, 1986-87 to 1938-39, 


Trading Societies. Rural ‘Societies. cS 
Particulars. 

1936-37, | 1937-88, | 1938-39, 1936-37. | 1937-38. | 1938-39. 
Socleties (active) ... wes ate, 46 43 45 | 115 121 123 
Members ... ans ove tee 36,885 39,846 40;806 52,330 64,168 56,860 

Members Funds— £ & & & & & 
‘Share capital... ae | 510,791 | 553,860 591,854 |} 1,003,876 | 1,027,772 | 1,077,787 
- Reserves wee wae vo| 382,828 | 397,404 422,299 951,558 | 1,000,440 | 1,026,739 
Total... te «| 898,119 | 951,354 1,014,158 |) 1,955,434 | 2,028,212 | 2,104,526 
Turnover ... ae —ase| 2,248,530 | 2,467,574 | 2,701,183 (18,826,488 16,469,556 |17,451,032 
_ Net Income tee wis 1463390 | 169,647 200,143 | 196,536 218,114 177,773 


The number of societies, as shown in the table, does not include societies 
in liquidation nor new societies from which annual returns were not. due. 
* 65849-——D 
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Co-operative Building Societies. 

Co-operative building societies are classified as (1) permanent, (2) Starr- 
Bowkett terminating societies and (3) other terminating societies. A sum- 
mary of the operations of the building societies for which the annual return 
was made in the year 1938-39 is shown below :-— 

TABLE 428.—Co-operative Building Societies—Year ended June, 1939, 


Particulars. pormenets Bowkett rrermninating Total, 
‘ Societies. Societies. 
No. No, No. No. 

Societies... oxi wae oe ss 7 79 154 240 
Shareholders or Members an oes ae 2,727 17,553 18,911 39,191 
Transactions during 1938-39— 7 s 

Income ... an ys ee wee ane 107,550 36,044 | 347,089 490,683 

Working Expenses Ar ies iu ae 54,678 22,051 $12,625 380,354 

Advances Made .., oe aoe eee oe 441,322 309,999 4,684,230 6,335,551 

Deposits (New) and Subscriptions ues: oro 83,857 | (—) 71,588 364,498 376,767 

Repayment of Loans... “a ees was 339,878 369,779 (a) 709,657 

Assets— 
Assets— 

Advances on Mortgage ... wa = | 1,481,564 1,574,714 |(6)7,681,037 | 10,687,315 

Other on ove ae aaa te ee 320,339 251,050 18,206 589,595 

Total Assets aed ase wi wf 1,751,908 1,825,764 7,690,243 | 11,276,910 

Liabilities— 

Paid up Capital .., ae waz aes ar 592,498 Weabveeseuss deWiswewdes 592,498. 

Members’ Subscriptions ie oe evel cnseas adees 1,488,213 598,472 2,086,685. 
« Reserve Funds and Surplus _... see oss 871,682 266,474 61,028 699,184 

Deposits ... oa ae ina toe su FET 242. | visssteaven, “| apeivenesie’ 727,242, 

Advances from Lending Institution ... eo 49,217 7,019,319 7,068,536 

Other oe ove rs eae oes ae 11,264 71,077 20,424 102,765 

Total Liabilities ... ave one vel 1,751,903 1,825,764 7,699,243 | 11,276,910 


(a) Included with subscriptions, (8) Aggregate vege! advanced to members; repayments not 
educte 


In Star-Bowkett building societies loans free of interest are made to 
members as subscriptions accumulate, the rights of members to appropria- 
tion being determined by ballot or by sale. The usual procedure is that the 
member pays a subscription of 6d. per share per week for 15 years, or in 
some cases until the last appropriation is made, and is entitled to a loan of 
£50 in respect of each share held by him. Loans are repayable by instalments 
spread over 10 to 124 years. The duration of societies varies, but frequently 
over 20 years elapse before the last loan is made. When an advance has 
been made to all members remaining in the society the process of win-Jing- 
up commences and share capital is repaid as repayments in respect of loans 
accumulate. The lifetime of a society of this type often extends to about 
28 years. 
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The terminating building societies, other than Starr-Bowkett, olitain 
funds from banks and other financial institutions and make advances to 
members as they apply for them. The repayment of the loans obtained by 
nearly all these societies is guaranteed by the Government of New South 
Wales. The loans approved by such societies in 1938-89 amounted to 
£4,095,308 and advances amounting to £4,501,697 were made. Loans ap- 
proved in 1989-40 were £2,503,406 and advances made £8,009,100, The 
expansion of their activities in recent years is illustrated below:— 


TaBLe 429.—Terminating Building Societies with Government Guarantee, 


1937 to 1940. 
At 30th June— 
Particulars. 
1937. | 1938. 1939. 1940, 
Societies granted Government Guarantee No, 6 114 156 165 
Members... ‘lca i wey ow. No, f 15,000 18,787 19,493 
Shares ons on on ave we No. (a) { 180,000 238,502 253,748 
Nominal Share Capital... nee on & (} 9,500,000 | 18,020,761 | 13,824,565 
Funds Available... one ove ane £ 195,000 7,922,325 11,864,825 12,224,825 
Loans Approved... ies fie we No. 6,700 12,106 15,337 
Amount Be l (a) 4 4,400,000 | 8,653,449 | 11,156,855 
Advances to Members oe wee den & J Lj 2,900,000 7,505,392 | 10,514,492 


(a) Not available. 


In addition to the societies to which the particulars in the foregoing table 
relate, there were eleven societies operating without Government guarantee 
in 1939-40. 


Further details of these societies are contained in the chapter Social 
Condition of this volume, 


Co-operative Investment Societies. 


There were five co-operative investment societies on the register at 30th 
June, 1939, including two new societies and one in liquidation. The other 
- two societies consist of employees of the Australian Gas Light Company 
and the North Shore Gas Company respectively. Share capital amounted 
to £15,928 and other funds to £1,316. Shares in companies and Government 
securities were valued at £16,194. 


Co-operative Associations, 


There were at 30th June, 1939, eight associations of co-operative 
societies and one union of co-operative associations. One association was 
comprised by twenty-three co-operative trading societies, with a share 
eapital of £73,624, and reserves and undistributed surplus amounting to 
£65,245. Two acted as marketing agents for groups of five rural societies 
engaged in the fruit-growing industry, and another, formed by one of the 
groups to operate a wine distillery, was in liquidation. There were four 
associations of terminating building societies, one being composed of Starr- 
Bowkett societies, 


The union of associations was engaged in marketing prunes on behalf of 
two associations. 
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Frienpiy Societies. 


The affairs of the friendly societies in New South Wales are conducted 
in accordance with the Friendly Societies Act of 1912 and its amendments. 
The societies are required to, register, and to furnish periodical returns 
to the Registrar, giving details relating to membership, sickness, mortality, 
benefits and. finances. In this chapter finances only are discussed, and the 
figures in the following tables relate to the societies which provide benefits 
such as medical attendance, sick pay, and funeral donations, and are ex- 
clusive of the particulars of miscellaneous societies registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act, such..as dispensaries, medical institutes, and 
accident ‘societies. Other matters relating to friendly societies are dis- 
cussed in the chapter entitled “Social Condition.” 


The affairs of the friendly societies are subject to State supervision 
and provision has been made for the actuarial certification of tables of 
contributions, for valuations at least once within five years, the investiga- 
tion of accounts, and other measures for safeguarding the funds. A society 
is not entitled to registration unless: tables of contribution in respect of 
sickness and death benefits and policies of endowment are sNEDORed by an 
actuarial certificate. ae 

As a general rule,:the moneys received or paid on account of a particular 
benefit must be kept. in:a separate account and. be used only for the specifie 


purpose. 


Actuarial. Valuations. 


In the quinquennial valuations between 1904 and 1919 all the societies 
were valued as at the same date, and particulars of the results were pub- 
lished in earlier issues of this Year Book. Under more recent arrange- 
ments the societies are valued in groups im successive years. 

Particulars of the last complete valuation—made at various dates 
between 1930 and 1934—are summarised below, together with the progress 
valuations of corresponding groups of societies made from 1935 to 1938. 


Taste 430~—Friendly Societies, Actuarial Valuations, 


Assets. 
Valued as at— Numb Liabilit re 
a Ss 8 umber. ities, or De- 
ee Hadar ts | Mataeeicen” | otat, | Aetoney (—) 
Affiliated Societies, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
30th June, 1930 4 408,677 183,702 230,797 414,499 5,822 
Do 1931 .. 3 314,308. 123,573 159,260 282,833 |(-) 31,475 
Do 19382 .. 3 8,196,148 | 1,348,346 | 1,718,724 | 3,067,070 |(-)129,078 
Do 1933 .. 2 1,839,850 799,434 | 1,061,586 | 1,861,020 21,170 
Do 1934 .. 3 2,058,068 .| 921,439 | 1,195,078 | 2,116,517 58,449 . 
Total ... 15 7,817,061 | 3,376,494 | 4,865,445 | 7,741,939 |(-) 75,112 
Do 1985 .... 4 377,135 200,266 206,912" 407,178 30,043 
Do 1936 3 287,251 | + 126,483: 166,293 292,776 5,625 
Do 1937 3 2,708,778 | 1,544,542! | 1,515,548: | 3,060,090 351,312. ° 
Do 1938 1° 524,939. 292,943} 293,420 586,363 61,424 
Single Societies, 
30th June, 1930 . .. ib 54,748 |: 46;676: 20,063 | ‘ ora » 11,996 
Do 1935 ll | 57,554 42,595 | 24,819 67,414 9,860. : 
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Accumulated Funds, 


The following statement illustrates the growth of the funds of the 
Friendly Societies since 1911 :— 


TaBLE 481;—Friendly Societies, pues of Funds. ‘ 


at Bloiness Medloal and ae All Funds. 
80th June. Funeral Funds. sc ae Total, Per Momber. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

191 1* 1,378,722 78,264 49,852 1,606,838 9:14 
1921 2,134,339 194,358 83,065 2,411,762 12:08 
1931 3,640,368 261,663 117,209 4,019,240 16-58 
19386 4,039,557 336,755 110,191 4,486,503 21:69 
1937 4,160,635 351,531 119,335 4,631,501 22°16 
1938 4,287,123 360,965 120,970 4,769,058 22°48 
1939. 4,412,391 368,971 127,101 4,908,463 23°19 


*At3lst December. 


The funds have increased steadily throughout the period. A statement 
showing the investment of funds in revenue-producing. assets ig prepared 
at five-yearly intervals. At 30th June, 1984—the date of the last state- 
ment—approximately 68 per cent. of accumulated funds were invested 
in mortgages, 14 per cent. in public securities, 10 per cent. in buildings 
and other freehold property, and 6 per cent. in interest-béaring bank 
deposits. These percentages reflect a marked change in the. disposition 
of investment since 1929, when mortgages represented 80 per cent. of 
total investments and public securities only 1.5 per. cent. 


Receipts and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of the friendly societies in various years 
since 1929 are shown in the following statement :— 


TaBie 432.—Friendly Societies, Receipts and Expenditure. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Year. : 
‘ Medical 
ended, «: Ex paren 
30th June. | Contri- Sick | Funeral] Atten- 


Interest.) Other. | Total. P Dona- dance Other, | Total 
ay. tions, and 


Medicine. 


iihneaat 
ment, 


butions. 


£ £ £ £ £ & & & £ & 
1929 832,187 | 219,788) 66,173 |1,118,148]| 319,787| 77,928] 343,381] 161,200| 42,638 | 945,034 
1931 765,118 | 210,164; 49,290 /1,024,567]/ 307,979 | 75,747| 298,299 | 171,820 |. 76,076 | 929,921 
1932 758,229 | 162,321 | 106,244 |1,026,794|| 299,508 | 78,144] 292,065 | 153,500 | 87,749 | 910,966 
1933 706,755 | 154,759| 77,852] 939,366}| 259,351] 83,648) 276,515 | 157,175 | 71.952 | 848,641 
1934 717,738 | 167,092 | 56,296| 942,026) 251,796| 87,961) 271,779 | 148,742 | 125,282 | 885,560 
1935 712,140 | 176,254 | 30,676{ 919,070] 251,803} 85,853| 277,997| 147,455 | 85,364 | 848,472 
1986 731,637 | 187,867] 94,807 |1,014,311|/ 260,745] 91,672' 285,891} 153,636 | 88,721 | 880,665 
1937 750,764 | 104,192] 45,544] 990,500} 251,270] 86,406{ 205,60¢ | 157,976 | 64,241 | 845,502 
1938 769,100 | 202,036} 31,884 |1,003,020)| 260,815] 87,947] 307,417] 163,744] 45,540 | 865,463 
1939° | 767,621 | 208,651) 38,264 [1,014,536]! 278,738] 89,368 | - 306, 029 | 165,053 | 35,945 |. 875,131 


Disbursements on account of benefits amounted to £741,096 in 1928-29 
and £674,185 in 1988-89. The decrease in the period was a result of 
declining membership and adjustment of benefits, The average cost of 
medical attendance and medicine per adult member: was 380s, 10d. in 
1928-29, and 32s, 1d. in 1938-39. . 
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After allowing for interfund transfers and payments from one branch 
to another, expenses of management amounted to £163,445 in 1938-39, 
representing 15s, 5d. per head of mean membership, and 21.3 per cent. 
of contributions and 16.2 per cent. of total income. 


INSURANCE, 


Insurance in New South Wales, apart from Government pension funda, 
ig mainly the province of private organisations. Legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a national insurance system in Australia to provide health 
and pensions benefits was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 
July, 1988. It was intended to commence the scheme in January, 1939, 
but it has been postponed indefinitely. ‘The main provisions of the scheme 
were described in the chapter “Social Condition” of the Year Book for 
1987-38. 


Legislation. 


In New South Wales there is no legislation dealing specifically with the 
conduct of insurance business, and the insurance companies are subject to 
the Companies Acts. The Life, Fire and Marine Insurance Acts of 1902 
and 1917 provide for the protection of life insurance policies and 
annuities against creditors, and for the issue of special policies in 
substitution for those lost or destroyed. The section of the 1902 Act 
relating to marine insurance was superseded by the Commonwealth 
“Marine Insurance Act of 1909, which defines the limit of marine insurance 
and regulates the terms of the contracts, the liability of the insurers, ete. 


A Commuonwealth Act passed in 1905 limits the amount of assurance 
payable on the death of children. The maximum amount ranges from 
£5 in respect of children under 1 year to £45 in the case of children 
between the ages of 9 and 10 years, the sums being payable only to parents 
or their personal representatives. The provisions of the Act do not apply, 
however, to any insurance effected by persons having an insurable interest 
in the lives insured or to insurances, e.g., industrial assurances, effected by 
parents in which the amount payable on the death of a child does not 
exceed the total amount of premiums actually paid, plus interest up to 
4 per cent. per annum. 


A Federal Act passed in March, 1932, provides for the lodgment by 
insurance companies of deposits with the Commonwealth Treasurer. 


Lire ASSURANCE, 


The volume of life assurance business transacted in New South Wales 
is expanding rapidly, both absolutely and in proportion to the population. 


There are eighteen institutions accepting new business in New South 
Wales, of which sixteen are Australian, one is English and one New 
Zealand. In addition, four institutions (viz., two Australian, one English 
and one American) carry a small amount of business contracted in earlier 
years, 


rey 
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Particulars relating to life assurance are obtained from the reports pub- 
lished by the companies and from official returns collected under the Censua 
Act of 1901. 


Life assurance business in New South Wales is conducted generally on 
the principle of premiums which remain constant throughout the term for 
which they are payable, 


New South Wales Business—Ordinary Branch. 


P The following tables relate only to assurances effected in New South 
| Wales, and the extent of the business in force in the ordinary branch, ex- 
a clusive of annuities, during the years 1938-39 and 1939-40 is shown below. 


The business may be classified broadly in three categories—(1), whole- 
life assurance payable at death only; (2), endowment assurance payable 
at the end of a specified period or at death prior to the expiration of the 
period; (3), pure endowment payable only in case of survival for a specified 
period. 


Taste 483,—Life Assurances, Ordinary Business in Force in New 
South Wales, Classification. 


1938 -39, 1939-40. 
pe Amount 
a ssured, Assured, 
oe a Policies |. xclusive of Bonus Annual || Policles |. xctusive of| Bonus Annual 
cation. In Bonuses | Additions Premiums tn ‘Bonuses | Additions, |PTemiums 
Force, and Re- Payable, || Force, and Re- Payable. 
assurances, assurances, 
No. £ £ £ No, £ £ £ 
certo 154,072 | 84,886,084 |18,651,027 | 2,402,048 || 163,290 | 89,646,044 |19,576,042 |2,500,879 
vt Endowmen 
Assurance | 225,516 | 55,402,778 | 7,048,856 | 2,197,600 || 240,540 | 59,786,822 | 7,481,491 [2,363,696 
pte eso i, ge 3,471,019 66,925 126,239 17,389 3,839,522 69,824 | 139,874 
ment, , 
4 Total ...| 396,335 |143,759,881 |25,761,808 | 4,725,887 || 421,219 |153,272,388 |27,127,857 15,004,449 


In 1939-40 the majority of the policies, viz., 57.1 per cent., represented 
endowment assurances; whole-life policies were 38.8 per cent. and endow- 
ments 4,1 per cent. of the total number. The amount: assured under the 
i” whole-life policies represented 58.5 per cent. of the total (exclusive of 
bonus additions), the average per policy being £549; endowment assurance 
policies, with an average of £248 per policy, covered 39.0 per cent. of the 
total amount assured, and endowment policies, with an average of £221 
per policy, 2.5 per cent. 


Industrial Branch. 


A large business in industrial assurance has developed in New South 
Wales. The policies in this class are for small amounts, and the premiums 
in most cases are payable weekly or monthly. Industrial business in the 

State is transacted only by the Australian companies and a New Zealand 
| company. 
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A classification of the industrial business‘in force in New South ‘Wales 
is shown below :— 
Taste 484.—Life Assurances, Industrial Business in Force in’: New South 
Wales, Classification. 


1938 -39, i 1939-40. 
| 

Amount | ‘Amount 
Classification, Policies} Assured, oe Annual |! Policies | Assured, pone Annual 
in exclusive tions Premiums in exclusive | tigng, |Ptemtiuma 
Force, | of Bonus * Payable. || Force. | of Bonus + | Payable 

Additions. Additions. 

No. £ s | ¢ No. £ £ £ 
Assurance... +.-| 65,693 | 1,614,558 | 69,490 89,048]/ 66,650 | 1,659,476 | . 75,931) 95,120 
Endowment Assur-| Mie \ 

“ance see ave 704,488 187,166,320 |1,609,978 2,220,201) 846,626 139,876,757 11,786,111)2; 301,159 
Pure Endowment , 47,724 |. 1,641,152 8,673) 102,659 |- 49,223 | 1,666,215 7,660; 104,655 
Total... — .,.1907,905 140,422,030 1,683,141 2,420,908 962,499 {48,202,448 {1,869,702 2,590,934 


* Partly estimated, 


In: the industrial branch-endowment assurance ‘policies constituted. 88 per 
cent. of the number of policies in 1939-40 and 92 per cent. of the total 
amount assured. The average amount assured per policy, excluding 
bonuses, was £25 for assurance, £47 for endowment assurance, and £34 
for ‘pure endowment. 


Annuities. 


Transactions in annuities are not numerous, the business in force in New 
South Wales:in 1989-40 being 1,317 policies-for an aggregate amount of 
£180,253 per annum in the ‘ordinary branch, and one policy representing 
£22 per'annum in the industrial department. 


New Business. 


Particulars. of the new life assurance business, ordinary and industrial, 
effected in New South Wales in various years since 1928-29 are shown in 
the following: table :— 

“TasLe 435,—Life Assurances, New Business in New South Wales, 
-1929.to 1940. 


+ Ordinary Branch, | Industrial Branch, 

Year. * Annual Annual 

Number of Amount . Number of Amount A 
Policies. | Assured, | Femams | “potcies, | Aemured, | Hremiums 

££ £ £ £ 
_ 1928.-29 33,298 | 12,984,604 458,724 131,498 6,987,127 417,364 
1931-32 ' 18,784 | 7,460,868 263,102 895736 4,208,452 252,045 
1935-36 43,845 | 14,432,258 493,699 151,067 6,322,427 402,424 
1936-37 51,073 | 16,802,436 572,551 158,681 6,892,344 436,237 
1937-38 54,933 | 18,251,496 625,795 168,996 7,810,204 484,746 
1938-39 50,820 | 17,329,790 593,735 158,675 7,522,170 466,463 
1939-40 50,520 | 18,179,537 595,366 156,787 7,539,660 471,618 


There was.a marked decline in the amount assured under new policies 
between 1928-29 and 1931-32, and steady improvement in each subsequent 
year, except 1938-39, when there was a decline of about 5 per cent. In 
1939-40 ‘the ‘amount of new business was nearly 29 per cent. greater than 
in 1928-29, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE—ORDINARY BUSINESS, 1910 to 1940. 
(Ratio Graph.) 


Policies in force eee oes 
Amount assured 


6 oe ——— ew 
Aor Annual Premiums payable sess 4 
ee Amount assured perf adh x 
. of population ope 
10k * - ohn hee 7 Ji el n, = 
1910 {S15 16 1920-21 "192526 1930-31 nie 


The numbers at the side of the graph represent 10,000 policies, £1,000,000 of Assurances 
£100,000 of Premiums, and £1 of Assuranves per head of population. 

The diagram is a ratio graph. The vertical scale is logarithmic, and each curve 

rises and falls according to the rate of increase or decrease. In this it differs from the 

natura scale graph, in which the curves rise and fall according to the actual increase or 

decrease, Actual values are shown by means of the numbers at the side of the graph. 


A comparative statement of the amount of ordinary and industrial 
business, excluding bonuses and annuities, in force in New South Wales 
is. shown below :— 


Tasty 486,—Life Assurances in Force in New South Wales, 1929 to 1940. 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 
Arrount Amount 
Year e Annual Annual 
Policies, seiuain enue Premiums Policies. |... eipdine Bone Premiums 
Additions. Payable. Additions. Payable, 
No. £ £ No. £ 


L 
1928-29 283,416 | 96,368,198 3,199,603 604,275 | 26,186,916 | 1 
1929-30 283,516 | 100,129,679 3,323,428 620,027 | 27,801,127 | 1 
1931-32. 269,653 | 97,240,267 3,197,987 576,053.| 25,490,126 | 1, 
1935-36 309,197 | 113,050,294 3,698,220 722,602 | 31,282,712 | 1 
1936-37 339,169 | 123,383,743 4,041,661 785.467 | 34,161,415 | 2,044,260 
1937-38 870,049 | 134,207,435 4,409,449 854,A04 | 37,649,441 | 2,253,914 
1938-39 396,335 | 143,759,881 4,725,887 907,905 | 40,422,020 | 2,420,908 
1939-40 421,219 | 153,272,388 5,004,449 962,499 | 43,202,448 | 2,590 934 


The bonus additions effective in 1939-40 amounted to £27,127,357 in the 
ordinary branch, and those in the industrial branch were estimated at 
£1,869,702, 
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In 1929-80 the amount of ordinary and industrial assurances in force 
was £127,930,800, or with bonus additions £145,935,600, A decline in the 
early years of the depression was recovered by 1934-85, and assurances 
in force grew steadily to £196,474,800 in 1939-40, when assurances and 
bonus additions amounted to £225,472,000, or 54 per cent. more than in 
1929-80. 


The development of life assurance in relation to the population is shown 
in the following statement, which illustrates also the increase in the average 
amount per policy and in the premium payable. Bonus additions are not 
included. 


Taste 487.—Life Assurance in New South Wales, Average per Head and 
per Policy, 1929 to 1940. 


we ntontndie °") i eps Oastied” "| Bromitin pagel 

Ordinary. |Industrial.| Ordinary. | Industrial. | Ordinary. |Industrial.| Ordinary. |Industrial, 

No. No. £8d|/£ 8 d £ £ £ad/£ 8s. d 

1928-29 113 241 | 3810 1.10 9 8 340 43 /11 5 9/213 1 
1929-30 112 245 | 39 11 8 10 19 10 353 45 |1114 5214 8 
1931-32 105 223 | 3714 3,917 9 361 | 44 |11 17 2/212 8 
1935-36 116 271 | 42 8 3/1114 9 366 43 |11 19 3/211 9 
1936-37 126 291 | 4516 5 1213 9 364 43 71118 41212 1 
1937-38 136 314/49 7 3 13 1611 363 44 |1118 4,212 9 
1938-39 144 331 | 52 6 9 1414 4 363 45 |11 18 6213 4 
1939-40 152 347 165 4 7 1511 4 364 45 /11 17 7) 2 13 10 


As a result of a sharp decline in the volume of new business and a steep 
rise in the surrender of existing policies in the years 1930-31 to 1932-33, 
the amount of assurances in force per head of population, which had been 
increasing for more than 25 years, declined from £39 11s. 8d. to £37 12s. 5d. 
in ordinary and from £10 19s. 10d. to £9 17s. 6d. in industrial assurances. 
Since 1982-83 there has been an increase of 46 per cent., to £55 4s. 7d. per 
head in ordinary assurances and an increase of 57 per cent. to £15 11s. a 
per head in the industrial branch. 
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Variations in the value of new business effected annually are shown 1. 
Table 485 and fluctuations in the surrender and maturity of existing 
policies in recent years are indicated below. 


TasLe 488,—Life Assurances, Surrender and Maturities in New South 
Wales, 1929 to 1940. 


Payment of Policies, including bonus additions. 


Year, Surrenders. Claims—Deaths, Maturity etc. 
Ordinary. Industrial. | Ordinary, Industrial, 
£ £ £ £ 

1928-29 ous to 342.871 36,965 | 1,771,062 497,346 
1929-30 eas te 381,961 54,815 | 1,886,874 522,910 
1930-31 eee te 623,013 119,959 | 1,781,727 588,522 
1931-32 tee vee 900,772 147,582 | 1,972,678 596,406 
1932-33 ves vee 839,579 75,655 | 2,045,840 627,957 
1933-34 tee te 749,148 75,368 | 2,052,799 656,746 
1934-35 tee tee 715,878 59,542 | 2,171,608 627,475 
1935-36 tes oe 575,504 57,916 | 2,312,116 647,843 
1936-37 tes te 557,914 70,175 | 2,581,420 805,179 
1937-38 se te 562,914 56,897 | 2,591,822 948.802 
1938-39 tte tee 581,946 57,270 | 2,610,882 1,034,981 
1939-40 tn tes 680,014 124,771 | 2,771,020 | 1,178,011 


The gradual growth of payments under maturing policies is a natural 
outcome of the increasing age of societies and business in force. There 
was, however, an abnormal increase in surrenders, as a result of depres- 
sion, between 1928-29 and 1931-32. There was a decline in later years, but 
the payments have been much greater than in 1928-29, and there was a 
marked increase in 1939-40. As payments made under surrenders are 
based upon premiums actually paid on policies, the resultant decrease 
in amounts assured, as shown in Table 486, is considerably greater than 
is indicated above. 


Assurance Socteties—Total Business 


The majority of the assurance societies operating in New South Wales 
transact a large amount of business outside the State, and it is not prac- 
ticable to present statements of their finances in relation to New South 
Wales business alone. For this reason the following Tables 489 to 444, 
prepared to show the nature and composition of revenue and expenditure, 
accumulated funds and the manner of their investment, relate to the aggre- 
gate finances of Australian societies and one New Zealand society operating 
in New South Wales. 


In respect of the other oversea societies, particulars of the Australian 
business only are included. The assurance business transacted in New 
South Wales by the Australian societies and the New Zealand society 
represents in the aggregate about one-quarter of their total business, 
while the Australian business of the oversea societies is insignificant in 
comparison with their total business. 
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‘A summary of the combined ordinary and industrial business on the 


above-mentioned basis, at intervals since 1901, is shown below :— 


Taste 439.—Life Assurance Societies, Summary of Total Business, 


: 1901 to 1940. 


Interest and 
Anvectig Acoumulated sass 
unds, - 

Year, | piNintes | Pulcles tm | nevonue. | PES | tuding Pata arenes 
(Local and up Capital | Amount | peatised 

Oversea), and Reserves.| Received. on Mean 

Funds, 

No, “No, £ 000 £ VvO £ 000 £ 000 | per cent. 
1900-01 14 331,868 4,093 2;648 26,491* 1,162 4:51 
1910-11 14 1,056,173 TABL 4,619 45,668 1,963 4:46 
1920-21 16 1,944,845 14,009 7,944 83,029 4,116 6-16 
1930-31 23 3,190,768 29,577 | ‘19,711 178,307 9,802 5°67 
1935-36 18 3,676,412 32,390 20,961 223,218 9,476 4°36 
1936-37 19 3,971,590 35,422 22,478 236,455 10,124 4:41 
1937-38 18 4,272.338 37,477 23,521 250,349 10,604 4°36 
1938-39 18 4,494,727 39,328 25,384. 264,790 11,238 4°36 
1939-40 18 4,720,390 41,206 27,584 278,933 | 11,846 4.36 


* Exclusive of capital and reserve funds, etc, 


Accumulated funds in 1940 were more than six times the amount in 


1911. 


There was gradual increase 


in earning “power of funds from 


1910-11, when 4.46 per cent. was realised, until 1930-31, when the rate 
In recent years the rate has been 4.86 per cent. 


-was 5.67 per cent. 


The following table shows details of the total revenue and expenditure 
sof the societies operating in New South Wales during 1939-40:— 


Tapiz 440.—Life Assurance Societies, Revenue and Expenditure, 


1939-40, 
Particulars. oranety dncuete Total. 

“, Revenue— £ £ £ 
Premiums (New and Renewal) ... 21,142,533 7,844,297 28,986,830 
Consideration for Annuities... ink 299,830 {| sssaee 299,830 
Interest, Dividends and Rents 9,718,033 2,127,525 11,845,558 
Other Receipts ee ve 13,378 60,103 73,481 

Total Receipts ..| 31,178,774 | 10,081,925 | 41,205,699 

*Expenditure— 

Claims and Policies matured ee | 11,765,905 3,758,317 15,524,222 
Surrenders... ab ae es wae 2,633,092 575,652 3,208,744. 
Annuities oe sae 335,274 33 335,307 
Cash Bonuses and Dividends. i 503,490 72,598 576,088 
Expenses, incl. commission and brokerage 3,093,127 2,484,759 5,577,886 
Taxes sis 3 2a ie 580,119 120,159 700,278 
Other ... 1,379,950 281,619 1,661,569 

Total Expenditure ,.. 20,290,957 7,293,137 | 27,584,094 


The receipts of the societies consist mainly of premiums on policies and 


of interest and rents arising from investments. 
consideration for annuities, represented 68.8 per cent. of the receipts in 


The former, including 
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1939-40, and the latter 31.2 per cent., in the ordinary branch; correspond- 
ing figures for the industrial branch were 78.2 per cent., and 21.2 per cent. 
respectively. Payments on account of death claims, policies matured and 
surrendered, and cash bonuses and dividends amounted in 1939-40 to 
15,287,761, or 75.1 per cent., of the total expenditure in the ordinary 
branch, and to £4,406,600 or 60.4 per cent. in the industrial branch. 
Expenses of management and taxation constituted 18.1 per cent. of the 
expenditure in the ordinary branch and 35.7 per cent. in the industrial. 


The excess of revenue over expenditure, carried to assurance and other 
funds, amounted to £10,882,817, or 35 per cent. of total revenue in the 
ordinary branch, and £2,788,788 or 27 per cent, in the industrial branch. 


Expenses of Management. 


The ratio between management expenses and premium income must 
necessarily vary with the volume of new business transacted, and with the 
age of the society, quite apart from the competition for new business. The 
following figures show in respect of the ordinary and industrial depart- 
ments of the Australasian scieties the cost of management, including 
commission and taxes, and its proportion to premium income and gross 
receipts. ; 


Taste 441.—Life Assurance Societies, Expenses and Premium Income, 
Total Business. 


Management Expenses, 


ete. 
Managemen . Total 
Year. E calaaore: Pei Revenue, Per cent, of— 
‘axes, etc. . 
Premium Total 
Income, Revenue. 
£ £ £ 


1900-01 565,380 2,799,512 4,093,376 20°19 13°81 
1910-11 | 1,016,153 5,074,204 7,131,250 20°03 14:25 
1920-21 | 2,222,218 9,870,814 | 14,009,157 22°51 15°86 
1930-31 | 4,897,622 | 19,557,848 | 29,577,303 25°04 16°56 
1935-36 | 5,351,166 | 22,274,739 | 32,390,461 24.02 16°52 
1936-87 | 5,890,373 | 24,439,590 | 35,422,573 24°10 16°63 
1987-88 | 5,894,486 | 26,306,988 | 37,476,828 22°41 15°73 
1938-39 | 6,000,709 | 27,679,853 | 39,328,127 21°68 15°26 


1939-40 | 6,278,164 | 28,986,830 | 41,205,699 21°66 15°26 


The expenses of management in 1939-40 included an amount of £700,278 
for income and land taxes, stamp duty, ete, 
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Particulars regarding the management expenses of the ordinary and 
industrial branches are stated separately in the following table for each 
of the past five years. 


Taste 442.—Life Assurance Societies, Expense Ratios, Total Business. 


Ordinary Branch. | Industrial Branch. 
Year, Proportion of Management Expenses (including: 'l'axes) Were 
Premium Total Premium Total 
Income, Receipts, Income. Receipts. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent, 
’ 1935-36 20°19 13°30 34:82 27:30 
: 1936-37 20°48 13°56 84:45 27:01 
| 1937-38 18°31 12°39 33°98 26°66 
‘ 1938-39 17°46 11°83 83°13 26°02 
1939-40 17°37 11°78 33°21 25°97 
4 ! 


The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in propor- 
tion to the receipts, on account of the house-to-house method of collection, 
which is an essential feature of the systern. 


Liabilities and Assets. 


The following table gives a summary of the total liabilities and assets 


(in all countries) of the Australasian societies at the various balance dates 
in 1939-40 :— 


TABLE 443.—Life Assurance Societies, Liabilities and Assets, 1939-40. 


Liabilities. | Aseets, 
£ Loans— £ 
Assurance Funds ... _.,.270,163,326 pe Toreaaee and” Onn ert2s80 
Guaranteo Funde* .., vn 692,446 ”" “Local Rates 50,083,607 
F isi «+. 50,088, 
Investment Fluctuation Reversionary, Life, and 
* ” oy % 
ius aed stu nee 4,848,844 Other Interests va 836,490 
aid-up Capital... = 2,433,164 Polici 1 
Reserve Funds* 1246 984 »» Policies .,. on ... 30,130,698 
ma oer ae * Fereonel Security vai 11,228 
: t 8 ities.. 8.37 
Total Funds... 278,932,744 Meret Deke Gilat oe” 
; Bonds _... Le ve 1,088,812 
Other Liabilities Miscellaneous Loans .. 2,208,379 
Claims admitted but not 
md aA |. 9,459,972 Total ak 154,110,393 
Outstanding Accounts .., 642,936 || Government Securities ... 85,045,873 
Miscellaneous box ». 2,314,303 || Other Securities and Shares .,, 18,214,022 
Real Estate ... ete .. 16,500,520 
Cash, Fixed and Current 
Bank Accounts ... vee 9,419,739 
Establishment and Goodwill 1,087,016: 
Other Assets ... te « 5,973,392 
Total Liabilities .., £284, 342,955 Total Assets ... £284,342, 950 


* Contingency Funds are included under three heads. 
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The rapid growth of funds of life assurance companies is shown in 
Table 489, 

The following table indicates the main classes of assets in which 
accumulated funds of Australasian life assurance societies have been 
invested :— 


Tapue 444.—Life Assurance Societies, Investments, 1916 to 1940. 


Loans on— Aas 
Govertn- r 
Year Municipal ment poourties aneN aye 
Mortgage, [87d Other) poticies. | Other,  |S*cutities.| shares, ments, 
Rates, ‘ 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 

1916-16... 25,648 | 10,467 8,035 1,387 11,046 3,041 59,624 
1920-21 ...| 19,371 10,663 8,427 1,667 42,462 3,474 86,064 
1925--26 ...! 28,995 | 18,673 13,918 3,802 53,585 4,944 | 120,917 
1980-31...) 41,716 | 37,018 | 24,359 8,003 | 48,443 ; 10,028 | 8,236] 172,803 
1931-32 ...] 41,169 | 37,769 | 26,807 8,098 | 50,628 | 10,585 | 8,588 | 178,594 
1932-33 ...| 40,437 | 37,806 | 27,977 8,016 | 66,423 | 11,410) 9,248 | 186,317 
1933-34 ...) 40,454 | 38,250 | 28,524 2,905 | 61,810 | 12,549 | 9,636) 194,128 
1934-35 ...) 42,655 | 39,415 28,791 3,078 | 66,829 | 13,405 | 10,647 | 204,820 
1935-36...) 45,500 | 40,688 | 28,837 8,220 | 72,848 | 14,256 | 11,881 | 217,230 
1936-37 ...| 51,087 | 42,875 | 29,038 3,498 | 75,507 | 16,248 | 13,373 | 231,126 
1937-88 ...| 56,2651 | 45,054 | 29,134 8,525 | 79,672 | 17,276 | 14,625 ) 245,537 
1938-39 ...|) 63,201 | 48,144 | 29,270 3,463 | 81,493 | 18,098 {15,908 | 259,577 
1939-40 ....! 70,213 | 50,083 | 30,131 3,683 | 85,046 | 18,214 | 16,501! 273,871 


In early years loans on mortgage constituted the chief avenue for the 
investment of assurance funds, but these declined as the societies sub- 
scribed large sums to war loans. With the rapid growth of assurance 
funds between 1921 and 1981, investments became more widely diffused 
and a large proportion of the funds was devoted to loans to municipalities 
and on policies as well as mortgages, with a corresponding decline in the 
proportion invested in Government securities. Ag a result of the depres- 
sion the range of investments was somewhat restricted, the proportion of 
Government securities began to rise again and there was a tendency to 
reduction in other kinds of investments except loang on policies. During 
the past four years mortgage loans and loans to municipalities have 
absorbed the bulk of the funds available for investment. 


Large sums are held on fixed deposit with banks; the amount was 
£2,208,566 in 1939-40, Current bank balances amounted in the aggregate 
+o £1,071,687. 


In 1939-40 Government securities represented 81 per cent. of the total 
investments, other securities and shares Y per cent., mortgage loans 26 
per cent., loans to municipalities 18 per cent., and loans on policies 11 per 
cent, 


Fire Marine and General Insurance. 


The nature of the general insurances effected in New South Wales 
during the year 1939-40 is indicated by the following summary of the 
veturns under the Census Act, 1901, supplied to the Bureau of Statistics 
by 160 companies with offices situated within the State. 


The amounts shown as premium income represent the aggregate gross 
premiums as disclosed by the individual companies, less amounts paid to 
re-insurers in Australia and New Zealand. Similarly losses on claims 
are shown as the aggregate gross amount returned by individual companies, 
Jess recoveries under re-insurances in Australia and New Zealand. 
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Other income, consisting of interest, rents, etc., accrues largely. from. 
the investment of capital funds and reserves accumulated in past years, 
and it is not practicable to distribute the amount over the various classes 
of insurance.. Moreover, the head offices of many of the companies are. 
situated in other States and countries and in many instances only a small: 
part of their. total business is done in New South Wales. It is not. possibl 
to ascertain what amount of interest, etc, is derived from reserve 
funds accumulated from past surpluses on New South Wales business. 
For this reason the amount of interest, rents, ete., recorded in New Sonth 
Wales, and shown below: does: not necessarily represent the: amount 
attributable to general. insurance business in New South Wales, 


Tasie .445,—General Insurances* in New South Wales, Classes of Risk, 
Revenue and Expenditure, 1939-40. 


Expenditure in New South Wales. 


Proportion of- Premium. 


7 » Expenses of Income. 
Premiums ‘Management. 
Nature of Insurance. ig asd 
Wee | ( in Com- | Other 
South: | Losses: peta Total.. mission jManage-. 
Wales.- and | Other. Losses} and | menb- 
Agents’ Agents’) Hxpen- 
sharges Charges.) ses. 
t per per per 
: £ £ 2 £ | £ cent. | cent. | cent. 
Fire... 9... +s ws ++ 2,279,189! 796,501] 388,014) 640,558 1,825,073|| 34°95) 17:02} 28°10 
Marine... ee st 816,707] 206,125] 52,697) 147,674) 406,496], 25°24) 645) 18°08 
Aviation... + . . 5,240) 2,054 843 1,292 4,189 39-20] 16°09] 24°66 
hoiler Explosion .. ei -} 44,882 3,463] 1,572 8,903 8,938 23271. 10°56] 26°23- 
Burglary .. oa “ --| 82,802 29,052) 13,703) 17,273) 60,028]) 35°09) 16:55] 20°86 
Elevator .. - a2 es 4,205 575 659 1,206 2,440 13'°67| 15°67] 28°68 
Guarantee ., fe ee oo 26,520 4,885 4,211 6,212] 15,308 18°42 15°88} 23°42 


Hailstone .. .. -. oe) 109,884} 75,805] 20,144] 80,027) 125,976) 68°99] 18°33) 27°88 
Householders’ Comprehensive..| 123,684| 53,654{ 17,074, 29,249! 99,977|| 43°38}. 13°80] 28°65 


Live Stock... =... =| 15,714) 5,981] 2,259, 3, 684{ 12,924]) 38°06, 14-38) 23 44 
Loss of Profits .. «| 68,007} 15020) 10,392) 14,972] 40;384|| 25°80) 17-91} 25-81 
Motor Car tee vef,47631241 952/113] 209,166] 240,078|1,401,357||° 64°50] 14°17) 16°26 
Motor Cycle 1. wf) 23,911] 1433901 3,244] 3,188! 20,825|[ Gols] 13°57] 13°33 . 
Personal Accident :. ze | 288,733} 107,132] 48,103] 51,451) 206,686|| 44°88). 20°15) 21°65 
Plate-glass..  ..  ... «| 70,790} 22,794) 13,092 15,871] 51,687|/ 82°10; 1849) 22°42 
Yiuvius ww. w. wee 11,807] 7,829 870| 2,710| 10,96 63°69, 756, 23°55 
Tublic Risk iD TN) vgaro) 223111) 11,998] 15,122] 49,231|| 29.78) | 16°13) 20°33 


£prinkler si or 8,925 782, 635 921 2,338 19°92) 1618] - 23°46 
Vorkers’ Compensation and 


Employers’ Liability .. ..|1,911,01911,430,176) 79,852] 312,938/1,822,966: 74°84 4°18) 16°38 


Cther 47,814: 9,898] 5,746 8,722] 24,366], 20°70) 12°02) 18124: 
Total Premiums. »-|?,895,117 
Total Interest, Rents, ete...) 347,802) 


Total ..  _ «.|7,742,019)3,769,770) 884,274(1,547,051|6,191,005|| 48°66] 11-42) 19°98 


* Exclusive of Life Assurance, 


The total losses in 1939-40 amounted to £38,759,770 or 49 per cent.. of 
the premiums. The expenses for commission and agents’ charges were 
£884,974, and for general management £1,547,051, making a total of 
£2,431,325 or 81 per cent. of the premium income. In 1988-39 losses 
amounted to £8,841,460, or 55 per cent. of premium income, and expenses 
£2,277,064, represented 38 per cent. 

Fire, workers’ compensation and employers’ liability, motor vehicles 
and marine are the principal classes of insurance. They yielded 88 per 
eent. of the premiums in 1989-40. 

Premium income declined from £6,229,699 in 1928-29 to £4,335,485 in 
1982-33, then increased gradually to £7,395,117 in 1989-40, when it was 
£1,165,418, or 18.7 per cent., more-than in 1928-29. The increase, as com--. 
pared with 1938-39, wag £452,394, 
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A summary of the revenue and expenditure in respect of general in- 
surance transactions in New South Wales at intervals since 1928-29 is 
shown below :— 

Table 446.—General Insurance in New South Wales, Revenue and 

Expenditure, 1929 to 1940. 


Particulars, 1928-29. | 1982-33. 1936-37. 1937-38, 1988~39, 1939-40. 
Revenue— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Premiums =... «(6,229,699 14,335,485 5,945,300 6,590,333 16,942,723 |7,395,117 
Interest, ete. .., | 329,369 | 258,703 | 279,466 | 281,656 | 307,134 | 347,802 
Total ... «(6,559,068 14,594,188 16,224,766 (6,871,989 17,249,857 7,742,919 
Expenditure— 
Losses ... wee .. (8,804,141 11,882,044 (3,149,006 |3,517,159 3,841,460 |3,759,770 
Management— 
Commission anid 


Agents’ Charges...) 838,496.| 571,655 | 740,386 | 798,278 | 838,425 | 884,274 
Other Expenses — .../1,396,078 [1,223,163 {1,205,939 /1,305,320 1,438,639 j1,547,051 


Total ... «(6,038,715 [3,677,762 |5,095,331 [5,620,757 |6,118,524 |6,191,095 
Proportion to Premium] per cent. | per cent. | per cent, | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. — 
Income— 
Losses ... ne vee 61-06 43-43 52:97 53°37 65°33 48:56 
Expenses — ; 
Commission, ete. or 13.46 13-19 12-45 12-11 12:08 11°42 
Other ... one oor 22.41 28:21 20°28 19°81 20°72 19-98 


During the past five years 54 per cent, of the premiums were repaid to 
insurers to cover losses, 

In proportion to premium income the losses vary greatly in the different 
classes of insurance, and from year to year. The following table shows 
a comparison of the losses in relation to premiums in the principal 
classes during the last ten years:— 

Taste 447.—General Insurance in New South Wales, Ratio of Losses, 

1981 to 1940. 


Proportion per cent, of Lossesto Premiums, 


{ Class.- ea al ro <i ite) oO by roe) a 3 
1 oO oD fon} oF oO for) oF oD HH 
i } a a o> ss 16 © % ® db 
} 8 8 8 8 8 &!8 8 & | 8 
4 a pa i alow Pe) re dq 
Fire . ay Sar + | 49°83 | 38°8/29-3 | 27:3 | 284 | 561 | 36-4 | 35-4 [45 0 | 34:95 
Marine. ... nie »|40°8 | 9541365 | 49°65 | 51:9 | 48-9 | 36.7 | 38-4 | 283 | 25-24 
Personal Accident ve (454 | 48°6/41-9 | 43-0 | 41°6 | 411 (44:2 | 40-2 | 46-4 | 44-88 
Employers’ Liability and 
Workers’ Compensa- 
tion... wis [732 | 83-4) 79°5 | 78:8 1775 |'79°6 | 77-7 |'74°6 | 71:5 | 74.84 
Motor Car and Motor 
Cycle ... ae ...{62°0} 52,3: 49:4 | 50:0 | 559 615 65:0 | 67:4 |66'8 | 64.43 
All Classes... .|55°2 | 53-4, 43-4 | 45:0 | 47-4 | 60-1 53-0 | 53-4 joes 48-56. 


The total amount of the fire insurance written in New South Wales 
was £629,950,000' in 1928-29, :£658,868,000 in 1988-39, and £695,782,000 in 
1989-40. The-measures taken: for. the prevention of. fire are described in 
the chapter “Local Government.” 
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Insurance relating to the liability of employers is compulsory in respect 
of practically all classes of employees. Details regarding the workers’ 
compensation law and its operation are shown in chapter “Jiémployment” 
of this Year’ Book. 


The insurance of motor vehicles increased rapidly with the development 
of road transport, premium income increasing from £127,427 in 1920-21 to 
£1,144,608 in 1928-29. Between 1928-29 and 1932-33 premiums declined to 
£630,587, but they rose subsequently to £1,500,085 in 1939-40, Premium 
rates were increased substantially as from 1st August, 1937. 


The premium receipts for marine insurance increased from £498,217 
in 1988-39 to £816,797 in 1939-40, as a result of higher charges to cover 
war risks, 


Government Insurance Office. 


The establishment of the Government Insurance Office of New South 
Wales was the outcome of an extension of workers’ compensation benefits in 
1926 in order that employers might be able to fulfil at lowest cost their 
eompulsory obligations to insure employees. The office took over an 
internal insurance fund, which had been created under the Treasury 
Insurance Board in 1911 for the insurance of Government buildings against 
fire risks. 


The Government Insurance Office transacts workers’ compensation 
insurance for both private and public employers, and general insurance 
business for Government departments and instrumentalities, Government 
contractors, and municipal and shire councils. 


During the six years ended 30th June, 1939, the Government withheld 
payment of premiums on departmental insurances which would form a 
charge on the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The payment of workers’ 
compensation premiums was resumed as from ist June, 1939, but other 
premiums are still withheld, 


A summary of the revenue account of the Government Insurance Office 
for the year 1939-40 is shown below :— 


Tape 448.—Government Insurance Office, Revenue and Expenditure, 


1939-40, 
Workers’ i 
Particulars, Compent- Rae aad Saas: Other, Total, 
| 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Premiums less Reinsurances, ete. «| 205,278 | 22,589 | 16,098 3,305 | 247,270 
Interest, etc. ive ete ae ve( 12,248 | 15,443 1,964 2,186 31,841 
Total Re venue tas £| 217,526 | 38,032 | 18,062 5491 | 279,111 
Claims less Reinsurances, etc. ... «| 178,289 5,683 9,474 2,051 | 195,497 
H@xpenses (and Taxation) ee we) = 15,543 6,334 2,621 730 25,228 
Total Expenditure .., £] 193,832 | 12,017 | 12,095 | 2,781 220,725 
Surplus... eas see is «| 23,694 | 26,015 5,967 2,710 58,386 


The trading surplus of the Government Insurance Office in 1989-40 
amounted to £58,386, and profit on investments of £1,704 was brought to 
account. 
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Of the total profits, £21,491 was appropriated to a contingent liability 
reserve in respect of premiums unpaid by Government departments, 
£23,846 was distributed as bonuses to policy holders and the balance, £14,753, 
was added to general reserve. Premiums unpaid by Government depart- 
ments in 1939-40 were £15,485 for fire and marine, and £6,006 for general 
accident insurance. The total amount unpaid up to 30th June, 1940, was 
£236,785, 


Assets at 30th June, 1940, included funds at Treasury £202,908, and 
Government securities £670,652, 


BaNERvPTCY. 


The Bankruptey Act, 1924-1938, of the Commonwealth superseded the 
bankruptcy laws of the States as from Ist August, 1928. Under the Federal 
law sequestration orders may be made by the Bankruptcy Court on a 
bankruptcy petition presented either by a debtor or by a creditor, provided 
that the aggregate amount of indebtedness exceeds £50. Upon sequestration 
the property of the bankrupt vests in an official receiver for division 
amongst the creditors, Provision is made also for compositions and assign- 
ments without sequestration and for deeds of arrangement. Details regard- 
ing bankruptcy law are comtained in the chapter “Law Courts” of this 
Year Book. 


The following statement shows particulars of the bankruptcies (seques- 
trations, compositions, assignments, and deeds of arrangement) in New 
South Wales under the Bankruptey Act of the Commonwealth in each of 
the past seven years. The records are inclusive of cases in the Australian 
Capital Territory which for the purposes of the Act is included in the 
Bankruptcy district of New South Wales :— 


Taste 449.—Bankruptcies in New South Wales, 1934 to 1940. 


Year ended 31st Suly— 


Particulars, 
1984, 1985, 1936. 


19387, | 1938, 1939. 1940, 


Sequestration Orders— i 
Number ois és 346 251 247 256 268 277 322 
Liabilities — .,, £] 362,264] 269,103] 372,566 | 326,344 | 270,720 | 281,280) 260,412 

£ 


Assets... ‘ £1 166,859] 107,832] 162,986 | 173,780 | 92,932 | 109,328) 117,727 
Orders for Administra- 
tion, Deceased. 
Debtors’ Estates— 
Number vans ae 20) 18 14 Il 12 18 11 
Liabilities... £{ 81,372] 29,104} 27,054 9,491 9,074 24,920) 56,777 
Assets ... .. £| 42,067] 15,773] 18,295 | 12,248 5,901 18,385) 29,867 


Composition and As- 
signments without 


Sequestration— 
Number an cg 14 9 5 4 2 4 15 
Liabilities ... £| 24,263) 7,158) 3,402 1,757 1,072 1,402) 19,232 
Assets ..  £/7,611] 2,628] 1,218] 1,094 358 758| 10,266 
Deeds of Arrangement — | 
Number nt oe 266 167 173 193 172 217) 30L 
Liabilities... £| 493,342) 349,711] 275,690 | 331,239 | 258.564 | 377,529) 465,039 
Assets... ies £| 510,932: 309,676) 226,976 | 283,255 | 230,078 | 318,932} 426,249: 
Total—-Nuinber ,.. 646; 445 439 464 454 516 649: 


Liabilities £/ 961,241 655,076. 678,712 | 668,831 | 539,430 | 685,131) 801,46U 
Assets  £|727,469 435,909. 409,475 | 470,377 | 329,269 | 447,403] 584,109 
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In cases in which sequestration orders were’ granted -assets amounted 
to 45.2. per cent. of liabilities in 1989-40, and the average over the past 
seven years was 48.5 per cent. Corresponding ratios under compositions 
and assignments without sequestration were 53.4 per cent., and 41.1-per 
‘gent, respectively. 


Under deeds of arrangement the deficiency of assets is generally of small 
amount and surpluses are not infrequent. 


At any time after he has been publicly examined, or at such times as.are 
prescribed, a bankrupt may apply for an order of discharge relensing 
him from his debts, and he must apply when the Court orders him to do 
so. The Court may either grant or refuse an absolute order of discharge, 
or may suspend its operation for a specified time or may grant an order 
subject to conditions with respect to future income or property acquired 
subsequently. 


peers 


TRANSACTIONS IN Reat Estate. 


The procedure in regard to land transfers is regulated under the Real 
Property Act, 1900, and its amendments. The title under this Act first 
conferred under the Real Property Act, 1862, is known as “Torrens” title. 
he main features of the system are transfer of real property by registra- 
tion of title instead of by deeds, absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered, and protection afforded to owners against possessory claims, as 
the title under the Act stands good notwithstanding any length of adverse 
possession. Lands may be placed under the Real Property Act only when 
the titles are unexceptional.. All lands alienated by. the Crown since the 
commencement of the Act are subject to the provisions of the Real Property 
Act, but transactions in respect of earlier grants are governed by the Regis- 
tration of Deeds Act unless the land has been brought under the operation 
of the Real Property Act. 


The area of Crown grants registered under the Real Property Act and 
the total consideration expressed in grants in each of the past ten years 
are shown below, also the area and value of private lands brought under 


. the Act:— 

Tasty 450.—Titles granted under Real Property Act, 1936 to 1940. 

| Area. Value, 
Year. 

Crown Lands. |Private Lands. Total, Crown Lands. | Private Lands. Total. 

acres, acres, acres. £ £ £ 

1936 693,337 26,054 719,391 846,636 1,846,058 | 2,192,694 
1937 791,899 5,989 797,888 946,688 983,160 | 1,929,848 
1938 989.876 14,739 1,004,615 1,406,651 1,371,574 | 2,778,225 
1939 1,153,685 | 15,871 1,169,556 | 1,566,130 907,099 | 2,473,229 
1940 1,103,800 6,619 1,110,419 1,497,520 736,692 | 2,234,212 


At the close of 1940 land of an aggregatte area of 55,846,788 acres was 
registered under the Act, the declared value as at date of registration being 


- £1384,888,218. The great part of this land consists of Crown grants issued 


since 1863, and it includes 2,960,291 acres of land: originally under the 
Registration of Deeds Act, but now under the Real Property Act. 


| 
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The following table shows for 1929 and each of the past nine years the 
amount paid‘as money consideration on sales‘of private real estate, that is, 
of lands absolutely alienated, together with buildings thereon, with titles 
registered ‘under the statutes shown. ‘Transfers of conditional purchases and 
of leases from the Crown are excluded. 


TasLe 451.—Real Estate, Conveyances and Transfers, 1929 to 1940. 


Conveyances or Transfers, Conveyances or Transfers. 

Year. Under Under Year. Under Under 

Registration | Real Property Total, Registration | Real Property | Total, 

of Deeds Act. | (Torrens) Act 4 of Deeds Act. '| (Torrens) Act. 

£000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 

1929 9,500 45,100 54,600 1936 6,486 27,060 33,546 
1932 2,255 9,987 12,242 1937 7,671 29,682 37,353 
1933 2,989 12,206 15,195 1938 6,159 31,260 87,419 
1934 5,174 18,316 23,490 1939 4,938 27,221 32,157 
1935 4,880 21,210 26,090 1940 4,566 26,487 31,053 


Monthly statistics of sales-of real estate are published in the “Monthly 
Summary of Business Statistics.” 


As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named in the certificate is indefeasible. 
To enable the Government to compensate persons erroneously deprived of 
property a fee was levied at the rate of one halfpenny in the pound on the 
declared capital value of property when first brought under the Act and 
upon transmission of titles of estates of deceased persons. The fees were 
paid into an assurance fund until 1907, and subsequently into the Closer 
Settlement Fund. The fee was abolished as from 9th December, 1940. 


RecistraTion oF MONEY-LENDERS. 


Under the Money-lenders and Infants Loans Act, 1905, money-lenders 
must be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, and they must conduct 
their business only under their own or their firms’ names, and at their regis- 
tered offices. The term “money-lender” includes every person or company 
transacting the business of money-lending, but it excludes licensed pawn- 
brokers, registered friendly societies, institutions incorporated by special 
Act of Parliament to lend money, and banking and insurance companies. 
The number of registrations and renewals during the year 1940 was 103. 


MorTGAGES OF REALTY AND PERSONALTY, 


Mortgages, except those regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act, may 
be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, but there is a large number 
of unregistered mortgages of which records are not obtainable. 


Mortgages of real estate are registered under the Registration of Deeds 
Act or the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at 


‘the date of mortgage. The consideration given generally represents the 


principal owing, but in some cases it stands for the limit within which 
clients of banks and of other loan institutions are entitled to draw. 


4 
i 
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Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under a special Act. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge. The duration of liens on agricultural and 
horticultural produce may not exceed one year. 


Mortgages on personalty (other than ships and shipping appliances), wool, 
live stock, and growing crops are registered at the office of the Registrar- 
General. To be effective a trader’s bill of sale must be lodged with the 
Registrar-General within fifteen days after it is made or given and may 
not be registered or filed until the expiration of a further fourteen days; 
other bills of sale must be registered within thirty days. The registration 
of a bill of sale must be renewed every five years, and in order to prevent 
fraud and imposition the records are open to the inspection of the public. 
Information is not readily available to show the total amount of advances 
made annually on bills of sale. 


Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. 


Under National Security Regulations consent of the Federal Treasurer 
is necessary before a person or company may issue any securities or 
mortgage or charge on property in excess of £5,000 in a year. Mixceptions 
are made in the case of banks and pastoral companies provided the loans 
are made in the ordinary course of business and are repayable on demand. 


Particulars of the mortgages of real estate, crops, wool, and live stock in 
1929 and 1982 and each of the last five years, are shown below. 


Taste 452.—Mortgages Registered, 1929 to 1940. 


Mortgages of Real Estate. Mortgages on Crops, Wool, and Live Stock. 
Number. 
Year. Number. Considera- kao ; Considera- 
hon: Crops. Wool, auive Hon. 

£ z£ 
1929 50,841 48,420,657 7,21) 38,709 4,481 6,451,596 
1982 14,557 8,642,026 10,346 4,773 5,578 8,474,237 
1936 27,538 20,510,665 4,434 4,541 5,207 5,736,568 
1937 29,169 23,810,674 3,892 4,392 4,817 5,843, 664 
1938 35,241 26,966,988 4,238 4,571 4.7 6,201 .060 
1939 31,225 22,443,703 4,662 4,564 4,530 5,979,670 
1940 25,298 16,497,222 3,923 4,804 4,167 5,886,844 


The amounts shown under the heading “ Consideration” include only 
the cases in which a specific amount is stated in the deeds, whether the 
amount was actually advanced or not. In many mortgages the amount is 
omitted and it is probable that the totals shown in the table are under- 
stated. Complete records of discharges and foreclosures are not available. 


Many mortgages of real estate are of comparatively short duration, and 
until the introduction of the moratorium at the end of 1930 were renewed 
at maturity. For this reason amounls stated in the table for 1929 did not 
represent new advances. The particulars for 1932 relate substantially to 
new mortgages and the marked decline between 1929 and 1932 was due 
largely to the absence of renewals. ‘ 
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The amount of mortgage registrations as shown in Table 452 comprises 
first and second mortgages and the registration of collateral securities 
in respect of subsisting mortgages. <A distribution under these headings 
of mortgages registered during the last five years is shown below:— 


Tassie 458.—Mortgages of Real Estate, 1936 to 1940. 


Year ended 31st December. 
Mortgages of Real Mstate, 
1936. 1937, 1938. 1939, 1940. 
First Mortgages— £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
Urban Securities vite 10,269 10,847 | 14,966 | 13,052 8,486 
Rural... “ak ite 4,958 5,764 5,044 8,952 2,734 
Unspecified .., ape 506 985 1,831 820 311 
Total First 15,733 17,596 21,841 17,824 11,531 
Collaterals... iss 3,289 4,507 3,126 2,293 3,696 
Second & Other Mortgages 1,489 1,708 2,000 2,326 1,270 
Total _ ade 20,514 23,811 26,967 22,443 16,497 


The chief sources of the funds invested on the security of real estate 
are indicated by the following table in which the first mortgages registered 
during the six years 1935 to 1940 are grouped according to certain classes 
of mortgagees, viz., “Government,” including State and Federal depart- 
ments and the Rural Bank; “banks,” including private trading banks, the 
Commonwealth Bank and Commonwealth Savings Bank; “institutions,” 
embracing all other incorporated companies and bodies such ds pastoral 
finance companies, trustee companies, assurance societies, friendly societies 
and building societies, etc.; and private and other investors. 


Tasie 454.—First Mortgages of Real Estate, Classification of Mortgagees, 
1935 to 1940, 


Mortgagees under Registered First Mortgages. 


Year ended 
SAE DSO Pee: Government. Banks. Institutions, Private and Total. 
* * Other. 

£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1935 ies sa 1,538 1,951 4,829 4,46] 12,779 
1936 vie ae 1,712 1,618 7,139 5,264 15,733 
1937 ar ae 1,483 1,777 9,145 5,191 17,596 
1938 es het 1,758 1,987 13,054. 5,042 21,841 
1939 wee aes 1,625 * 1,403 10,058 4,838 17,824. 
1940 siete eae 985 771 5,738 4,042 11,531 


* These do not represent the total amount lent, as many of the mortgages are fluctuating 
overdrafts, the amount of which is not stated. 

Institutions constitute the most important class of lenders on first mort- 
gage, and the amount in this group represented 50 per cent. in 1940. The 
increase after 1936 was due partly to a rapid expansion in the activities of 
the co-operative building societies, which obtained a considerable amount 
of loans from the banks. Lenders grouped as “private and others” repres- 
ented 35 per cent. in 1940, banks 7 per cent., and Government 9 per cent. 


The trend of interest rates on loans secured by the mortgage of real estate 
is shown in Table 421. 
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The rights of mortgagees have been restricted: since December, 1930, 
by the operation of a moratorium. Bankers’ liens. and liens on .crops and 
wool do not come within its scope, nor do mortgages executed in favour 
of a building society or the Crown, except those under. the Returned 
Soldiers Settlement Act or in favour of the Commissioners of the Rural 
Bank of New South Wales. Hire purchase agreements and judgment 
debts are subject to special provisions. The moratorium extends to mort- 
gages executed before or after the commencement. of the moratorium, 
unless. specially excluded by agreement in the prescribed form, 


Without leave of the Court, a mortgagee may not exercise any of hig 
rights for the recovery of money, or for the enforcement or realisation of 
the security. The mortgagee is-not precluded from entering into possession 
without an order of the Court, if interest or rates and taxes: are in. arrears 
for at least two years, or if there has been default in insurance or main- 
tenance, or if the mortgagor abandons. possession. or comes under the 
influence of the bankruptcy laws or their equivalent; but in any such case 
the mortgagor may apply within three months to the Court. fov an order 
directing the mortgagee to vacate possession. 


In the case of mortgages of real estate, the moratorium extends to 
interest payments, and the mortgagee can only exercise his right to sue 
if the mortgagor relinquishes his right to protection or comes within the 
influence of the laws relating to bankruptcy. 

The due. date for payment of principal moneys has been extended. to 
the day of the month in 1948 corresponding to the day of the month. 
specified in the mortgage, or to 28th February, 1948, if payable on demand. 
The. court may grant a further extension upon the application of a 
mortgagor. 

Private WEALTH, 

Estimates of the wealth of New South Wales at intervals since 1891 were 
reviewed in-detail in the 1921 issue of the Year Book,-and the following 
statement supplies a summary of the estimates relating to private wealth 
at ten-year intervals since 1901 and in 1925. 


Taste 455.—Private Wealth, New. South Wales, 1901 to 1925. 


Estimated Value. 
Year, 
Total, Per Head, 
£ £ 
1901... ves cas 368, 568,000 270 
911, rt vee 553,816,000 333 
1921, ‘Gs Vas 947,930,000 450 
1925. an oe 1,132,000,000 498 


; Estates of Deceased Persons. 


Some. information relating to the distribution of.wealth may be gleaned. 
from returns relating to the estates of deceased persons which are valued for 
the purpose of assessing death duties... In accordance with. the provisions, 
of the Stamp Duties Act-the estates are deemed.to include all the: property, 
of the deceased persons which is situated. in New South Wales, in- 
eluding property which, within three years prior to death, was transferred 
as.a gift, or. vested in:a private company or trust in.consideration of shares 
or other interest, and moneys payable under life assurance policies, ete. 
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‘The following table shows the number of estates and the value as assessed 
for probate duty in 1929-80:‘and' each of the last nine years, including 
intestate ‘and other estates administered by the Public Trustee :— 


TasLe 456.—Iistates of Deceased Persons. 


Year ended Year ended 


30th June. Estates. Amount, 30th June. ‘Estates. | Amount, 
No. £ No, £ 
1930 8,406 25,002,546 1936 9,644 22,263,665 
1932 8,089 17,504,088 1937 9,420 23,194,706 
1933 8,010 19,292,817 1938 9, 904 25,776,575 
1984 ' 8,626 20,096,120 1929 10,668 26, 202.317 
1035 8,544 20,300,912 1940 10,828 26,598,763 


A‘rough test of the diffusion of wealth may be: made by relating ‘the 
number of people who died possessed of property to the number of deaths, 
as-in-the: following statement. 


As total deaths include those of a large number of minors at ages when 
the proportion of property owners is small, separate details are shown as 
to:the ratio of estates.to- deaths of ‘adult:males, and; as a large number of 
women are possessors of property in their own right, the ratio of estates 
to the deaths of adults ‘of both sexes. 


The ratios up to 1918 are based on the number of deaths and the number 
of estates in calendar years; and those for later periods are calculated by 
relating the number of deaths in each calendar year and the number of 
estates for which probate was granted in the twelve months ended six 
months later. 


Taste 457.—Ratio of Deceased Estates to Deaths. 


Ratio of Estates, Ratio of Estates. 
Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 Death 
Period. (total) eee Oe Dee Oe lb Perla (total) | Deaths | or aduit Males 
Deaths. Males, { and Females. Deaths. Males, | 824 Females. 
| 
1910-14 229 56°6 34:0 1935-39 39:'7 82:2 46'3 
1915-19 301 71:3 421 1986 38°6 81:7 45:7 
1920-24 290 68°1 39'3 1937 39°2 80-4 45:7 
1925-29 33°3 756 43°3 1938 409 845 474 
1930-34 37:0 79°7 450 1939 40'4 83°5 46°7 


In the foregoing figures are included the estates of persons who died 
abroad, but not their deaths. Usually the number of such estates is not 
sufficient to cause an appreciable degree of error. During the period 1915- 
1919, however, the proportions were increased considerably by reason of the 
inclusion of estates left by members of the naval and military forces whose 
deaths occurred abroad. Making due allowance for the deaths of absentees, 
it ig apparent that the proportion of property-owners in the State has 
increased steadily throughout the period under review. 
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An indication of the proportionate distribution of wealth may be gained 
from an analysis of the value of the estates of deceased persons, and in the 
following statement the estates on which probate was granted during the 
ten years ended 30th June, 1940, have been graded according to value:— 


TaBLe 458,—Istates of Deceased Persons, Ten Years ended June, 1940. 
Classified according to Value. 


Number of walue at Broporion = each 
D e id. istates 0 o 
Value of Estate, Bersons leaving Deceased 

Property. Persons, Number. Value, 

£ Per cent. | Per cent. 
Under £1,001 one os one 57,631 19,021,732 63:28 8:58 
£1,001 to £5,000... eo whe 24,331 54,284,908 26°72 24°48 
£5,001 to £12,000 ... ase ate 5,778 44,171,257 6°34 19°91 
£12,001 to £25,000 ... ase ane 2,179 36,688,265 2°39 16°54. 
£25,001 to £50,000 ... ae ake 788 27,117,763 0:87 12°23 
Over £50,000 a a6 ow 368 40,507,989 0°40 18 26 
Total oes vee ae 91,075 221,791,914 1000 100°0 


The average value per estate during the period was £2,485, but of the 
property-owners who died 68 per cent. possessed less than £1,000, the total 
value of their property being 8.6 per cent. of the aggregate. Nearly half 
of the property devised was contained in 3.7 per cent. of the estates. 


Se a eee een 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The basis of the existing system of Local Government in New South 
Wales was established by three Local Government Acts passed by the 
Parliament of New South Wales in 1905 and 1906. Important modifica- 
tions and extensions of the system were made from time to time and incor- 
porated in the Local Government Act, 1919, which, with subsequent 
amendments and comprehensive ordinances, constitutes the present-day 
charter of Local Government in the State. 


The civic affairs of the central part of the capital city of the State, 
however, are governed by a special Act—the Sydney Corporation Act, 
1932-1940. This Act incorporates and amends various enactments relative to 
the City of Sydney, which was first constituted by statute in 1842, 


The City of Greater Newcastle, which ranks second in importance, is 
subject to the general provisions of the Local Government Act, though 
constituted with certain additional powers by special Act in 1938, as 
described on page 525. ; 


An outline of the various enactments relative to Local Government 
between 1842 and 1919 ig published on pages 327-334 of the Official Year 
Book for 1922. 


Coincident with the general provisions of the various Local Govern- 
ment Acts are statutes relating to main roads and gas and electricity 
throughout the State, as well as a Valuation of Land Act and other statutes 
which are in various ways supplementary to the system of local government. 


Separate statutes relate to water supply, sewerage and drainage in the 
metropolitan area (a large area in and around Sydney and suburbs and 
extending to Wollongong on the south coast) and in the Hunter District 
(relative to Newcastle and environs). These services are administered 
by quasi-autonomous boards on which constituent local authorities are 
represented. There are also special legislative provisions relative to 
water supply and sewerage in country towns, and water trusts in country 
districts. 


Local Government Bodies. 


Local Government extends over the whole of the Eastern and Central 
land divisions of the State, comprising almost three-fifths of its total area. 
The sparsely populated Western Division is not incorporated in local 
government areas except six municipalities and parts of two other 
municipalities. The area and population of these districts are shown at 
page 46 of this Year Book. 


The principal groups of local government bodies at 31st December, 1939, 
were as follows:— 

The City of Sydney, embracing five square miles containing the principal 
commercial parts of the metropolis and abutting on to Sydney Cove and 
Darling Harbour. 
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The City of Greater Newcastle, 836 square miles in area, including the 
former City of Newcastle and ten former suburban municipalities and 
parts of two shires. 


Municipalities excluding the cities of Sydney and Greater Newcastle), 
of which 48 are suburbs of Sydney and 109 are in the country. The 
suburban municipalities cover an area of 241 square miles and the country 
municipalities, which include most. of the principal towns of the State, 
1,854 square miles, 


Shires (189. in number, with an area:.of 181,878. square miles) which, 
though including some large towns not: incorporated: as. municipalities, 
consist mainly of smaller urban areas and extensive rural:lands. The shires 
range in area from. 49: square miles (Woy Woy) to.-5,883 squaze: miles 
(Lachlan). ; 


County: Councils, of. which there. are eight, are. combinations of munici- 
palities and shires for the administration of certain specified local services 
of common benefit... 


Statistics of Local Government. 


Statisties of finances, ete., of Local. Government bodies are- compiled 
annually in the Bureau of Statistics and Economics from copies of the 
annual accounts and statements: furnished by: each local council to the 
Department of Works and Local Government for examination. These 
accounts.and statements are kept in prescribed form and relate to the year 
ended: 81st December. Summarised results do.not become available until 
approximately sixteen months after the end of the year to. which the 
accounts relate. 


The arrangement of the financial statistics in this Year Book differs 
in certain respects from that of earlier years, They are now presented 
in a simplified form, with general summary tables relating to all the 
local governing bodies. The municipalities and shires are grouped as 
follows:—(1) Metropolis, embracing the City of Sydney and forty-eight 
suburban municipalities (as generally grouped for statistical. purposes) ; 
(2) City of Greater Newcastle (formerly classified .with country areas) ; 
(3) Country municipalities, and (4). Shires, including those adjacent to 
the metropolitan area, . 


Systems or Loca, GovernMENT. 
Sydney Corporation Act. 


In terms of the Sydney Corporation Act of 1982-1940, the local govern- 
ment of the City of Sydney is vested in the City Council, which is composed 
of twenty aldermen, four, for each of five wards. The aldermen are elected 
triennially,.and the Lord Mayor is selected annually by the aldermen from: 
their own number. 


The functions of the Council include the maintenance of the streets. and: 
other-public ways. of the city, though the traffic is regulated: by the police. 
The Council is empowered to levy general, special, and street watering: 
rates; to establish public markets; to regulate street selling, tle. erection of 
hoardings, matters relating to public health and sanitation, and the inspec- 
tion of food; to resume land for the purpose of remodelling or improving 
areas ‘and for widening streets, ete:; to.erect and let dwellings; to. maintain 
free. lending libraries; to control parks;:and generally to: make by-laws for: 
the good government of the city. 
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The Council exercises authority to vote asa constituent council for one 
candidate at the election of members of the Board which administers the 
metropolitan water supply and sewerage services; and,.at the triennial elec- 
tions of members of the Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales, 
to vote at the election of one member to represent the City of Sydney and 
the councils of the suburban municipalities. , 


Authority to generate and supply electricity for public and private uses, 
which was. exercised since 1904, was transferred on ist January, 1936, to 
the Sydney County Council, of which two members are elected by the 
Oity Council. 


The right to be enrolled as a voter at elections of the City Council 
extends to adult British subjects by reason of (a) the owner- 
ship or (b) the occupation of property. The qualification of owner 
ship is held by persons who own a freehold interest in possession of pro- 
perty of a yearly value of £5 and upwards in any ward, or a leasehold 
interest in property of a yearly value of £25 and upwards. A person with 
this qualification may be placed on the roll for every ward in which he ig 
so qualified, but may not then be enrolled in any ward by virtue of any 
other qualification, 


The qualification by reason of occupation is held in respect of a ward by 
those who. have: occupied. continuously for a period of twelve months a 
house, shop, or other building of a yearly value of £26 in that ward, also 
by lodgers who have occupied lodgings of a yearly value of £26 for a period 
of twelve months continuously in the same dwelling-house in the ward. 
The period of residence in a ward is three months for a person who, in the 
war, served outside Australia with the Commonwealth forces. In the case 
of joint occupation as, lodger or otherwise, only one occupier may be placed 
on the roll for every £26 of the annual value of the premises. Any such 
person may be placed on the roll for one ward only, and if he has more 
than one such qualification he may choose the roll on which his name shall 
be placed. Yearly value, in. respect of qualification by occupancy, as 
stated above, means unfurnished value of property and lodgings. 


Enrolment entitles the elector to one vote in each ward in which 
he is enrolled. Any person qualified to. vote is eligible for election as an 
alderman unless disqualified under the provisions of the Sydney Corporation 


Act. 
Local Government Act. 


The Local Government Act of 1919 and its amendments, with ordinances 
thereunder, are administered by the Minister for Works and Local Govern- 
ment, who is in charge of a State Department. Each municipality or shire 
is governed by a council, which is elected for a term of three years. 


A municipal council must consist of not less than six nor more 
than: fifteen aldermen, and.a shire council of not less than six nor more 
than nine councillors, each riding being represented by an equal number of. 
councillors. Each municipal council elects a mayor annually from amongst 
its members, and each shire council a president. A council may pay to. 
its members reasonable out-of-pocket expenses for travelling, and may pay. 
an allowance :to its. mayor or president,,but otherwise the services. of 
aldermen and councillors are gratuitous. . 

Every: adult natural-born or naturalised British subject of éither sex is: 
qualified to be-enrolled as:an -elector, provided he. or-she is.either (a) the - 
owner or rate-paying lessee of ratable land; (b). the occupier: of ratable. 
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land for a continuous period of three months by virtue of a miner’s 
right or business license or, the yearly value of the land being at least 
£5, as direct tenant; (c) a resident for a continuous period of twelve 
months. 

Persons may be enrolled and may vote in respect of each ward or 
riding in which they are qualified as owners or as rate-paying lessees, 
but not more than once in respect of the same, ward or riding. A 
person qualified as owner or as rate-paying lessee in a ward or riding who 
is qualified also as an occupier in another ward or riding of the same 
municipality or shire may not be enrolled under both qualifications. He 
may choose the ward or riding in which he desires to be enrolled, and 
failing due notice of his choice he is enrolled where he is qualified as owner 
or lessee. A person qualified as occupier in more than one ward or riding 
may be enrolled in one only. 

Unless disqualified by the Act, every elector is qualified for a civic office. 
The councils exercise extensive powers for the care of public health and 
sanitation, the supervision of roads and streets, and places of public 
recreation, etc.; they were described in detail in the 1922 issue of the Year 
Book at page 332. 

A new municipality may not be constituted unless its proposed area con- 
tains a population of 8,000 people with a density of one person per acre, 
and has an unimproved capital value which, when levied at the rate of 3d. 
in the £, would yield a sum of £8,000. The union of existing municipalities 
or shires is not prevented by non-compliance with these requirements. 


A municipality may be proclaimed under the Local Government Act as a 
city if it ig an independent centre of population with an average population 
of at least 15,000 people, and has an average annual income of at least 
£20,000. Broken Hill (in 1907) and Parramatta (in 1938) were proclaimed 
under the Local Government Act. Sydney, Armidale, Bathurst, Goulburn, 
Grafton, and Newcastle were proclaimed as cities under earlier Acts. 

In the shires, urban areas may be established upon proclamation by the 
Governor if the majority of the electors in the locality favour the project. 
In such cases the council of the shire exercises within each urban area the 
powers of the council of a municipality. Except in the shires of Hornsby, 
Sutherland, and Warringah, urban committees may be appointed to exercise 
within the urban ureas certain powers of the council, and to expend money 
raised by a local rate levied by the council upon the request of the urban 
committee. In March, 1940, there were 34 such committees. 

Provision is made for joint action by local governing bodies in regard to 
undertakings of magnitude or those which benefit more than one area. 
For such purposes county councils may be constituted in terms of the 
Local Government Act, or joint committees may be arranged under the 
ordinances. ; 

Any group of local areas or of parts thereof may be constituted by pro- 
clamation as a county district, in which a county council, consisting of 
delegates from the areas concerned, exercises such powers as may be dele- 
gated to it, There were eight County Councils at the end of 1988. Of 
these, four conducted electricity undertakings, viz., Sydney, St. George, 
Clarence River and Bega Valley. 


The Richmond River County Council was established for the eradication 
of the water hyacinth pest, and the Eastern Riverina County Council for 
the destruction of noxious weeds. The Northern Riverina and Southern 
Riverina County Councils were engaged in the preliminary work of 
constructing water supply systems. 
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In some cases boards or trusts have been constituted under special 
Acts to conduct operations which are regarded usually as belonging to 
the sphere of local government, <A brief description of their activities is 
given later. 

Greater Newcastle. ; 

The City of Greater Newcastle was formed on 2nd April, 1988, by the 
union of the City of Newcastle with ten suburban municipalities and 
portions of two shires. The affairs of the city are governed by the Greater 
Newcastle Council, which is composed of twenty-one aldermen. The city is 
divided into seven wards and each ward is represented by three aldermen. 

In addition to functions under the Local Government Act performed 
previously by the uniting councils, the. Greater Newcastle Council assumed 
control of the Newcastle District Abattoirs as from 2nd April, 1939. 
Formerly this undertaking was under the management of a special board. 

Provision is made also whereby the Governor, by proclamation, may vest 
in the council the Government transport services conducted in the New- 
castle Transport District and the control and regulation of privately-owned 
motor omnibus services and vehicles plying for hire. The power of the 
Governor to issue a proclamation in this respect may be exercised only 
in response to a proposal submitted by the Greater Newcastle Council. — 

The council may delegate its powers and duties to standing or special 
committees, except its power to borrow, levy rates, execute deeds or con- 
tracts or institute legal proceedings. Persons who are not aldermen may 
be appointed to committees, and may take part in deliberations, but they 
are not entitled to vote. 


Exrent or Locan GovERNMENT. 


Prior to 1906, when the shires were constituted, the extent of the local 
governing areas was only 2,880 square miles. At the end of 1988 the incor- 
porated area was about 184,000 square miles, or nearly 60 per cent. of the 
total area of the State (809,433 square miles). The population in munici- 
palities and shires as at 31st December, 1938, was 2,711,080, or 99 per cent. 
of the total population. 

The area, population and value of ratable property in the incorporated 
areas as at 31st December, 1988, were as stated below:— 


TaBLe 459.—Municipalities and Shires, Area, Population and Value of 
Ratable Property, 1938. 


Unimproved | _ Improved Assessed 
Local Areas. Area. Population. Capital Value. Capital Value. Annual Value. 
acres, No. £ £ £ 
City of Sydney 3,220 88,870 | 47,819,002 {155,913,500 ; 7,016,108 


Suburban Municipalities] _ 152,087 | 1,190,800 | 95,055,890 [288,322,904 | 21,661,859 
Total, Metropolitan |___158,307 | 1,279,670 {142,874,802 |444,36,404 | 28,677,967 
City of Greater Newcastle 22,945 | 115,660 | 7,912,843 | 23,651,495 | 1,897,512 


Country— 


Municipalities wal 1,192,948 489,530 | 26,072,590 | 93,932.477 | 7,292,320 
Shires oes .--{116,395,060 826,220 142,219,746 |287,977,837t t 
Total Country «+ {117,588,008 1,315,750 168,292,336 381,910,314 ‘ + 
Total Municipalities 
and Shires .. 117,766,260 | 2,711,080 '319,080,071 '849,798,213 tT 
* Excluding non-ratable properties (see page 527). t Not available. } Estimated, 


The area of the shires as shown above is exclusive of 28 square miles of 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay, and the Australian Capital Territory, 
containing an area of 911 square miles. 


, 
{ 
fl 
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Few shires assess improved capital value or assessed annual. value for 
yating purposes, and ‘the :improved capital: value of ratable lands. within 
shires is here estimated (by reference:to various data) at. approximately 
twice the unimproved capital value. 


‘A general summary: of the finances of municipalities, shires and county 
councils in 1988 is shown in the following table, Explanations and other 
details of the finances are shown later, viz., revenue accounts, pages 587 
to 549, and loan accounts, -pages 551 to 558. 


Taste 460,—Local Government, N.S.W., Summary of Finances, 1988. 


Municipalities and Shires. 
Count; 
Particulars, Svd Councite Total. 
yoney Greater ‘ 
au Newcastle Codniny . 
Suburbs. ' 

Revenue— £ £ £ £ £ 
Ordinary Services ... weet 4,518,176 349,378 | 5,789,855 | — ..se0e 10,657,409 
Electricity and Gas e{ . 112,180 453,212 | 1,524,057 | 3,272,997 ) 5,362,446 
Water and Sewerage bea escaaeeeeae comes {1,025,978 11,927 | 1,037,905 

Total Revenue «| 4,630,356 802,590 | 8,339,890 | 3,284,924 |17,057,760 
Expenditure from Revenue ...| 4,710,785 842,455 | 7,633,133 | 3,155,144 )16,341,517 
Expenditure from Loans, 

Government Advances and 

Time Payment Debts vel — 787,746 140,165 ',1,818,901 492,860 | 3,239,672 
Net Long Term Debt Out- 
' standingf ... ies .«/12,410,481 | 1,023,082 {10,237,667 112,946,537 136,617,767 


* Including Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 


t Net Debt (after deducting sinking funds) comprising loan debt, Government 
advances and time payment debts, 


‘Vauuation oF Property 1n..Locan .AREAS. 


Local, governing. bodies obtain a-large amount of revenue from the taxa- 
tion which they are empowered to levy: upon unimproved or improved yalues 
of land, principally from an annual levy on unimproved capital value. 


The valuations are.made at intervals not exceeding three years. They 
were made by valuers appointed by the councils until the system was 
changed by the Valuation of .Land’ Act, 1916. This Act provided for a 
central valuing authority, .and the -Valuer-General ‘appointed . by the 
‘Governor may assess: values within the ‘municipalities, the shires 
‘situated wholly or partly within the county of Cumberland ‘and the Blue 
Mountains Shire. In other shires the council may decide whether the 
valuation is to be made by the Valuer-General or by its own valuers, The 
valuations of the City of Sydney are made by a City Valuer who is a 
salaried officer of the Oity Council. 


When the Valuer-Geéneral has delivered a valuation list all rates and 
taxes must be based thereon, but a Council may ask him to revalue any land, 
‘Valuations either by the Valuer-General or by the councils’ valuers are 
subject to appeal to the Land and Valuation Court, described in the 
chapter of this Year Book relating to “Law Courts.” 
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At 30th June, 1989, the valuations in force in 110 municipalities and 
49 shires were made by the Valuer-General, and in 48 municipalities and 
90 shires, by valuers appointed by the councils. All districts in the 
county of Cumberland except the City of Sydney have been valued by the 
Valuer-General. 


In municipalities the valuation must show the unimproved capital value, 
the improved capital value, and the assessed annual value of ratable 
property. In the shires the law requires the valuation of the unimproved 
capital value only and the determination of the improved capital value and 
of the assessed annual value is optional, except in urban areas, in which 
the assessed annual value must be determined. The Valuer-General 
usually determines improved values and assessed annual values for all lands 
in shires within his jurisdiction. 


The unimproved capital value is defined, in both the Local Government 
Act amd the Valuation of Land Act, as the amount for which the 
fee-simple estate in land could be sold under such reasonable conditions as a 
bona-fide seller would require assuming that the actual improvements had 
not been made. 


The Valuer-General’s valuations cover all land except Commonwealth 
properties, reserves, parks, etc., and unoccupied Crown lands; and the 
values are on a freehold basis. For purposes of rating, however, the un- 
improved capital value of Crown lands occupied as pastoral or agricultural 
holdings is twenty times the rent payable to the Crown during the year 
preceding the assessment. After the expiry of ten years of the term of 
leases, lands leased from the Crown with right of conversion to freehold 
are rated on thirty times the annual rental paid. 


As an alternative method of valuation a council, at its discretion, may 
direct that the unimproved capital value of mines be ascertained upon the 
basis of output, as follows :— 


(1) Coal and Shale Mimes—A. sum equal to 3s. per ton of large coal 
and shale, and 1s. 6d. per ton of small coal, on the average annual 
output during the preceding three years. 

(2) Other Mines—A sum equal to 20 per cent. of average annual value 
of ore or mineral won during the preceding three years, 


In the case of idle or undeveloped mines the unimproved capital value 
may be calculated by multiplying the annual rentul, if any, by twenty. 


The improved capital value is the amount for which the fee-stmple estate 
of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could be sold. 


The assessed annual value is nine-tenths of the fair average rental of 
land, with improvements thereon, but must not be less than 5 per cent. of 
the improved capital value. 


All lands in the City of Sydney and in the municipalities and shires 
under the Local Government Act are ratable except the following, viz., 
lands belonging to the Commonwealth Government; lands belonging to the 
State Government and statutory bodies, unless leased for private purposes 
or used in connection with a State industrial undertaking; lands vested in 
the Crown or public body or trustees and used for public cemeteries, 
commons, reserves or free libraries; lands vested in and used by the Uni- 
versity of Sydney or any of its colleges; lands belonging to and used for 

* 65849—B 
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public hospitals, benevolent institutions or charities; lands belonging to 
and used by religious bodies for public worship, religious teaching or 
training, or solely for the residences of the official heads or clergymen; 
lands belonging to and used for schools registered under the Bursary 
Endowment Act, or certified under the Public Instruction Act, including 
playgrounds atid residences occupied by caretakers, servants and teachers. 


Where water is supplied or sewerage or drainage services are rendered, 
a charge or fee may be imposed in respect of properties thus exempted from 
rating. The underground mains of the gas and hydraulic power com- 
panies are ratable, and in respect of some of its properties the Common- 
wealth Government makes a contribution to councils’ funds in Heu of rates. 


In the following table are shown the aggregate valuations used for 
assessing rates on ratable property and the value of improvements in local 
government areas in the year 1938. Complete data are not available as, to 


the value of improvements in shires because a large proportion of the 
shires do not record the improved capital or assessed annual value. 


For the purpose of completing the table, an estimate has been made on the 
basis of various data which indicate that, in the aggregate, the value of 
improvements in country shires is approximately equal to the unimproved 
value. 


Taste 461.—Municipalities and Shires, Ratable Property, Unimproved 
Value, and Value of Improvements, 1988, 


Unimproved Value of Ratable Land. Value of Improvements on Ratable 


Land. 
Division. & 
ey 
rots. | $89] Avsege | onun, | HEE) Argue 
a- a P| 
£000 £ £ s. | £000 e| £ «6 
City of Sydney Xs 47,819 538 | 14,850 12 108,094 11,216 : 33,569 14 
Suburban Municipal- 1 
ities can vie 95,056 80 625 0 | 193,267 162; 1,270 15 
| 


Total Metropolitan | 142,875 112 919 19 301,361 | 236 1,940 8 


City of Greater New- 


castle 7,913 | 68 B44 17 | 15,789 136 | 685 18 
Country— 
Municipalities ... 26,072 53 2) 17 67,860 139 | 56 18 
Shires... wef 142,220 | 172 1 4 | *145,758 | 176 | i) 
Total Incorporated | | i 
Areas ».| 319,080 118 2 14 *530,718 196 | 4 10 
*Estimated. 


Lands leased from the Crown and assessed on a capitalised rental basis 
are included above at such capitalised value. 


The unincorporated portion of the Western Division contains about 
80,000,000 acres, of which 78,000,000 acres are pastoral or agricultural 
lands held under lease from the Crown at annual rentals. The un- 
improved capital value of these leaseholds assessed at twenty times the 
annual rent payable to the Crown would not, exceed £3,000,000. 
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A comparative summary of the unimproved and improved capital values, 
and the assessed annual value of ratable property, excluding lands coming 
within the exemptions noted above, is shown in the following statement. 


TasLe 462.—Municipalities and Shires, Valuations of Ratable Property, 
1921 to 1938. 


7 : Country, 
At 31st City of Suburban Total City of 


December. Sydney. Municipal- | Metro- Greater Total. 


politan, | Newcastle,| Municipal-| Shires. 
ities. 


ities, 


} 


£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 | £000 


Unimproved Capital Value, 


1921... ...| 35,887 | 57,201 | 93,178 | 6,040 | 20,965 } 128,273 | 248,466 
1925 ... «| 46,656 | 80,253 | 125,900 | 8,261 | 23,638 | 144,496 | 302,298 
1929... ..., 60,983 | 110,157 | 171,140] 9,877] 30,337 | 166,658 | 378,012 
1930... ..., 60,896 | 118,862 | 179,748; 9,953 | 30,720 | 168,854 | 389,275 
1931... .... 56,961 | 118,250 | 176,211 9,972 | 30,814 | 162,740 | 378,737 
1932...  ..., 48,910 | 100,686 | 149,496 | 7,488 | 27,278 | 148,849 | 333,111 
1933... ...{ 48,930 | 94,174 | 143,104 | 7,082 | 26,181 | 143,700 | 319,017 
1934... ...| 45,979 | 91,681 | 137,660 | 6,976} 23,723 | 141,789 | 310,148 
1935... «| 46,891 | 90,946 | 136,837] 6,959] 23,258 | 139,018 | 306,072 
1936... ...| 46,799 | 90,367 | 136,166 | 7,379 | 23,658 | 139,218 | 306,416 
1937... ...] 47,823 | 91,781 | 139,564 | 7,589] 24,528 | 139,387 | 311,058 
1938...  ..., 47,819 | 95,056 | 142,875 | 7,913 | 26,072 | 142,220 | 319,080 


: Improved Capital Value. 
1921 ... | 99,647 | 156,849 | 256,496 15,450 | 69,115 


* * 
1925 ... | 161,367 | 233,913 | 385,280 22,387 73,940 x * 
1929 ... .o| 193,989 | 309,864 | 503,853 26,446 97,207 * { * 
1930 ... ...| 221,857 | 330,381 | 652,238 27,506 } 101,262 * * 
1931 ... «| 192,194 | 334,891 | 526,585 27,817 | 103,736 * * 
1982 ... wo] 154,595 | 294,577 | 449,172 21,619 93,340 * * 
1933 ... ..| 143,791 | 280,854 | 424,646 20,892 88,134 * * 
1934 ... «| 137,272 | 275,461 | 412,733 21,337 83,574 ¥* * 
1935 ... .«| 139,587 | 271,062 | 410,649 21,698 82,351 * * 
1936 ... «| 139,818 | 275,081 | 414,849 22,327 84,479 * * 
1937 ... | 150,840 | 275,906 | 426,746 23,042 87,383 * * 
1988 ... «| 155,913 | 289,323 | 445,236 23,652 93,432 * * 

Assessed Annual Value. 

1921 .., as 4,484 | 11,0388 15,522 982 4,373 * m 
1925 ... are 6,811 17,535 24,346 1,612 5,713 * x 
1929 ... ois 8,344 23,676 32,020 2,003 7,687 * * 
1930... {9,564 | 25,246 | 34,809 2,uuz 8,248 * * 
1981 ... pay 8,255 Zd,0du 35,043 2,099 OES = * 
1982 ... ot 6,464 21,868 28,332 1,654 7,288 * * 
1933 . bei 6,471 20,399 26,870 1,569 6,798 * * 
1934 ... ied 6,146 19,909 26,055 1,642 6,441 * * 
1985 ... oe 6,294 19,805 26,099 1,581 6,445 * ® 
1936 ... aie 6,292 19,873 26,165 1,670 6,590 * " 
1987... «| 6,788 | 20,746) 27,534 1,779 6,834 * * 
1988 ... Wes 7,016 21,662 28,678 1,898 7,292 * * 


* Not available. 


Valuations are made usually at triennial intervals, and the values shown 
above do not indicate the annual changes in the value of real property, but 
yather the trend over a longer period. 
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The marked increase in values between 1921 and 1980 was due in part 
to the change in the basis of valuation, as the Valuer-General extended his 
operations to more and more areas formerly assessed by the councils’ 
valuers. It is apparent, however, that there was a rapid appreciation in 
the value of property due to industrial development, high prices realised 
for rural products, and active investment. The proportionate increase in 
unimproved values was 70 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 108 per cent. 
in the suburbs, 60 per cent. in the Neweastle area and 84 per cent. in the 
country. There was even greater relative growth in improved values, viz., 
123 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 111 per cent. in the suburbs and 78 per 
cent. in Newcastle. 


In 1982 a large number of Crown and other properties were exempted 
from rating and were excluded from the valuation lists of that year. There- 
fore the decline in 1982 was not as great as indicated by the figures in the 
table. 


The ratio of assessed annual value to improved capital value in 1938 was 
4.5 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 7.5 per cent. in the suburbs, 6.7 per cent. 
in Neweastle and 7.7 per cent. in country municipalities. As the assessed 
annual value is nine-tenths of the actual annual value, the proportions per 
cent. of annual value to improved value were 5 per cent., 8.3 per cent., 
7.4 per cent., and 8.5 per cent., respectively. 


It is the practice in the City of Sydney to derive the aggregate improved 
capital value of properties by capitalising the fair average rental at 5 
per cent. For this reason the ratio of the assessed annual to the capital 
values of city properties is lower than the ratios for properties in suburban 
and country municipalities. 


Variations in value of improvements in municipalities ascertained by 
deducting the unimproved from the improved values, are indicated here- 
under at intervals since 1921:— 


TABLE 463.—Municipalities, Ratable Property, Value of Improvements, 
1921 to 1938. 


Value of Improvements on Ratable Lands. 


Areas, Oy deen 
1921, 1931, 1932, | 1035, 1936, 1937, 1938, 
Metropolitan— £000 £000 | £000 £000 £000 £000 | £000 
City of Sydney _...) 63,760 | 135,283 | 105,685 | 93,696 | 94,019 | 103,017 | 108,094 
Suburban... «| 99,558 |216,141 | 193,990 | 180,116 | 184,664 | 184,175 | 193,267 


Total Metropolitan...) 168,318 | 351,374 | 299,675 | 273,812 | 278,683 | 287,192 | 301,361 
City of Greater New- 9,410 | 17,845 14,1381 14,789 | 14,948 | 15,453 15,739 

castle. 
Country Municipalities} 38,150 | 72,922 | 66,062 


59,093 | 60,821] 62,855 | 67,860 


Total Municipalities ...] 210,878 | 442,141 | 379,868 | 347,644 | 354,452 | 365,500 | 384,960 
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Rating sy Locan Governine Bopms. 


The City of Sydney, the municipalities and shires operating under the 
Local Government Act, and special boards constituted to administer 
water, sewerage and drainage works levy rates within the areas served by 
them. The amount of rates levied by the councils and the boards during 
each of the past five years is shown in Tables 846 and 347 of this Year 
Book, where local rating is considered conjointly with other forms of taxa- 
tion imposed in the State. 


Levies by councils include rates for general, special and local purposes, 
for the payment of interest. and instalments of principal on loans and 
contributions to the Government on account of the Harbour Bridge and 
main roads. The following table shows the total amount of such rates 
levied by the City of Sydney and other municipalities and the shires in 
various years since 1921 according to the purposes for which the rates were 
levied; t.e., ordinary services, trading, and water and sewerage undertak- 
ings, In the rates for ordinary services are included rates levied for the 
purposes of the general fund, and special and local rates imposed in relation 
to functions which are similar to those of the general fund; ¢.g., roads, 
health, street lighting, etc. 


Tanie 464.—Municipalities and Shires, Rates Levied, 1921 to 1938. 


Rates Levied. 

Year, = mupen hs ay ~ a =" = 

Ordinary ! Electricity | Gas Works |WaterSupply; Sewerage 

Services, « Tund. Fund. Fund. Fund. Total. 

£ | £ | £ £ £ £ 
1921 3,464,565! 23,536 | 4,698 111,767 36,305 3,640,870 
1926 4,792,905 88,781 | 5,126 156,646 46,529 5,089,987 
1929 | 6,114,899: 95,078 ; 5,386 222,425 68,106 6,505,894. 
1930 | 6,402,744 92,669 | 4,354 | 238,037 80,866 6,818,670 
1931 : §,815,792! 86,326 i 4,631 ; 251,904 81,955 6,240,608 
1932 6,209,173! 70,917 | 4,187 | 242,505 87,964 5,614,696 
19338 : 4,969,745 | 64,894 3,135 249,438 83,691 5,370,903 
1934 4,894,605 | 54,425 | 2,016 256,925 95,139 5,803,110 
1936 | 4,898,439 51,154 | 2,292 248,828 100,280 5,300,993 
. 1936 } 4,969,623; 47,732 | 2,526 260,318 109,786 5,389,985 

1937 5,086, 892 | 44,851 | 2,864 269,802 125,799 5,530,208 
1938 5, "304, 476 | 46,769 2,401 287,146 137,909 5,778,700 


The amount of rates levied in various groups of local areas, viz., the 
City of Sydney, the suburban and country municipalities and the shires is 
shown in later tables. The amount per head of population within the whole 
of the incorporated area was £1 14s. 9d. in 1921, £2 15s. id. in 1930 and 
£2 2s, 10d. in 1988. The amount per head of population in 1921 was 
£1 19s. 5d. in the metropolitan area, £1 5s. 11d. in Neweastle, £1 12s. 5d. 
in country municipalities and £1 10s. 4d. in the shires. Corresponding 
amounts per head in 1980 were £8 Os. 8d., £2 Os. 5d., £2 12s. 4d., and £2 9s.8d., 
respectively, and in 1988 £2 7s. 7d., £1 11s. 3d., £2 4s. 8d. and £1 16s, 3d. 
respectively. 


ui 
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City of Sydney—Rating. 


The Sydney Corporation Act prescribes that the City Council must levy 
in each year a general rate of not less than one penny in the & on the un- 
improved capital value. The Council may levy also a city rate not 
exceeding 2s, in the & on the assessed annual value. The limit of rating: is 
fixed by the amount which would be yielded by a rate of 3d. in the £ on the 
wnimproved capital value and a rate of 2s. in the & on the assessed annual 
value. Where a city rate is not levied, the maximum rate is 6d, in the 
& on the unimproved capital value. 


Rates in respect of the Sydney Harbour Bridge were first levied in 1928 
and rates on account of contributions to the funds of the Main Roads 
Department in 1925. The Harbour Bridge rate was $d. in the & of unim- 
proved capital value in the years 1923 to 1982 inclusive. It was reduced 
to 4d. in 1983 and to 2d. in 1936, and was finally abolished at the end of 
1937. The main roads levy in the City of Sydney was at the rate of 4d. in 
the & from 1925 to 1932 and at the rate of z4,d. from 1933 until discontinued 
at the end of 1987. 


The following table shows the rates struck and the total amounts levied 
by the City Council annually in 1991, 1926 and each of the last ten years :— 


Tasie 465.—City of Sydney, Rates Levied, 1921 to 1938. 


City rund, : 
Year. Main Roads | Harbour Bridge} Total Rateg 

U.C.YV. Levied. 

; pence. & £. £ £ 

1921... “5 ae 5 750,742 | caeeee | tee 750,742 
1926... 3a ue 34 653,409 46,201 93,246 792,856 
1929 ... age | *34 *883, 124 63,107 | 126,270 1,072,501 
1930... bee weh #33 *945,948 63,068 126,310 1,135,326 
19381... oe ek 3h 890,697 59,273 118,888 1,068,858 
1932... Be ae 4h 877,694. 48,920 98,990 1,025,604 
1933 ... in Pe 43 886,656 43,010 66,048 995,714 
1934... ats aes 44 857,848 41,640 | 63,387 962,875 
1935... ue a 4} 856,307 41,593 63,358 961,258 
1936 .., oa ad 4} 856,438 41,636 42,278 940,352 
1987 ... ad a 4} ' 893,061 43,516 44,207 980,784 
1938 ... as Ar 495 9G0,4B4 fees | tee 960, 484. 


“ Exclusive of 3d. for Main Roads, covered by the City Tund Rate which was 33d, in 1929 
and 4d, in 1930, 


The City Fund rate levied in 1938, 1939 and 1940 was 4 27d. 
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Rating under Local Government Act. 


Suburban and country municipalities may levy rates of four kinds, viz., 
general, special, local, and loan rates, and some of them may be required 
to levy special rates in respect of main roads. In a few suburban munici- 
palities the Sydney Harbour Bridge rate was levied in the years 1923 to 
1937. 


A general rate of not less than id. in the £ must be levied on 
the unimproved capital value, but if this minimum rate is more than 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the area the Government may allow 
the council to levy a lower rate. The maximum amount leviable in a 
rnunicipality is limited as follows:—(a) For the general rate alone—the 
amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value 
and 1s. 6d. on the assessed annual value taken together; (b) the total of all 

. rates (except water local and sewerage local rates) the yields of 2d. on the 
unimproved capital value and 2s. on the assessed annual value; (c) water 
local rate alone or sewerage local rate alone, the yield of 2s. in the £ on 
assessed annual value of land ratable to the local fund. A general rate 
exceeding 3d. in the £ on unimproved capital value may not be levied in 
municipal areas upon a mine worked for minerals other than coal or shale. 
In special cases where the rate as stated above would yield less than the 
amount required for the purposes of the rate, the Governor may alter the 
limit by proclamation. 


In municipalities situate wholly outside the county of Cumberland dif- 
ferential general rates are leviable in respect of urban farm lands and other 
lands. Urban farm land is ratable land which is valued-as one assessment, 
exceeds 5 acres in area and is used by the occupier for pastoral, dairying, 
fruit-growing, agricultural, or similar purposes. The maximum general 
rate which may be levied thereon may not exceed (a) one-half of the gene- 
yal rate levied on other lands in the municipality, or (b) the general rate 
levied ‘by an adjoining shire, whichever is the greater. The minimum 
general rate may not be less than one penny on the unimproved value. 
The Governor may by proclamation extend the operation of this provision 
ta municipalities situate wholly or partly within the county of Cumber- 
land. 


The general vate has been Jevied on the unimproved capital value since 
1908, and, with few minor exceptions, the unimproved capital value forms 
the basis on which special, local and loan rates are levied. 


Shires may levy rates similar to those in municipalities. They are levied 
upon the unimproved capital value except in a few cases where a small 
special rate has been imposed on the improved value. The minimum 
general rate is the same as in the municipalities and the maximum amounts 
leviable are as follow:—(a) For the total of the general rate only—the sum 
yielded by the rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value of all 
yatable land in the shire; (b) for the total of all rates in urban areas (other 
than general, water local, and sewerage local) the yield of 2s. in the £ on the 
assessed annual value of vatable land in the urban area; (c) the total of 
water local alone or sewerage local alone, the yield of 2s. in the & on assessed. 
annual value. As in municipalities the limit may be altered by proclamation 
if after inquiry it appears necessary for the purposes of the rate. 
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The following table shows for various years since 1908 the amount of 
yates levied in the municipalities and shires operating under the Local 
Government Act. 

TaBLe 466.—Municipalities and Shives (Excluding City of Sydney), 

Rates Levied, 1908 to 1938. 


Country. 
omy - Sp SHUI at fone ocean Tota 

Municipalities, Shires. 

| £ £ £ £ £ 
1908 Bea ie 356,413 37,922 230,814 364,284 989,433 
1921 st ee 1,187,648 113,107 602,15-£ 987,219 2,890,128 
1926 hee za 1,919,565 155,327 832,109 1,390,130 4,297,131 
1930 oi Ze 2,641,953 211,239 1,110,622 1,719,530 5,683,344 
1934 | 1,970,006 165,184 923,611 1,281,434 4,340,235 
1935 a ial 1,963,988 164,946 916,375 1,294,426 4,339,735 
1936 abs 2 1,994,540 170,522 954,151 1,330,420 4,449,633 
1937 ae es 1,999,867 174,113 994,507 1,380,937 4,549,424 
1938 oa we 2,069,963 179,544 1,076,783 1,491,926 | 4,818,216 


The rates included above are of four kinds; viz., general, local, special 
and loan. General rates are levied on all ratable lands within a municipal 
or shire area, but other rates, imposed to meet local or special needs, fre- 
quently apply to portion only of an area. In 1938 the rates levied consisted 
of general rates £8,745,449 or 78 per cent., and local, special or loan rates 
£1,072,767 ov 22 per cent. The general rates amounted to £1,824,919 or 88 
per cent. of the total rates in the suburbs of Sydney, £169,385 or 94 per 
cent. in Neweastle, £549,371 or 51 per cent. in country municipalities and 
£1,201,824 or 81 per cent. the shires. 


The proportion of general rates is lowest in country municipalities, where 
separate rates are frequently levied for water supply, sewerage and electricity 
services administered by the councils. In the shires the services are not 80 
extensive and in the suburbs of Sydney and in Neweastle they are not ad- 
ministered by the councils. 


The amount of rates levied increased up to 1930, due partly to higher 
vating and partly to a vapid appreciation of unimproved capital values. 
Then a sudden shrinkage in the value of ratable lands and a reduction in 
rates caused the amount to decline. Since 1936 unimproved values have 


_ risen again and the level of rating has increased gradually. The amount of 


yates in 19385 was only slightly greater than in 1926 and it was £1,348,609 
or 24 per cent. Jess than in 19380. Between 1985 and 1988 there was an 
Increase of £478,481, but the amount levied was less by £865,128 or 15 per 
cent, than in 1980, 


ry 
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The following table shows the average rate levied per £ of unimproved 
eapital value in groups of municipalities and shires at intervals since 1908. 
These averages are based upon the aggregate unimproved value of ratable 
land within each group and the total amount of rates levied—whether they 
were general over the whole municipality or shire or applied only to part 
thereof: 

Taste 467W— Municipalities and Shires (Excluding City of Sydney), 


Average Rate Levied per & of Unimproved Capital Value, 
1908 to 1938. 


Suburbs of | City of Great nee 

1 , 

Year, Sydney. Newoastle. Total. 

Municipalities, Shires. 
d. d. d. d. d. 

1908 ae ee 3:30 2°88 3-57 1:07 1-88 
1921 tee iis 4:98 4-49 6-89 1:85 3°26 
1926 ais eos 543 4:47 T17 221 3-83 
1930 ies sbek 5:33 5-09 8-68 2-44 415 
1934 sige a 5-16 5:68 9-34 2:17 3:94 
1935 se ia 5-18 5-69 9-40 2:24 4:00' 
1936 vee sa 5:30 5-55 9-67 2-30 4:10 
1937 tan tee 5-23 5-51 9-71 2:38 415 
1938 wee wes 5:23 5-45 9-91 2:52 4:26 


The amount of rates levied, as shown in Table 466 represents the amount 
taken to account by councils as revenue, after deductions from current 
assessments in respect of reductions of valuations on appeal and amounts 
written off as irrecoverable. Prior to the depression most of the rates were 
collected in the year of levy, but the amount of arrears was increasing 
slowly. After 1929 arrears trebled in the space of three years and continued 
to increase until 1934, when the amount was £2,618,586. Subsequently there 
was a decrease of £392,617, or 15 per cent.; nevertheless, the arears at the 
end of 1988 were three times the amount in 1929. 

The growth of overdue rates and interest or extra charges thereon is 
shown in the following table :— 

TaBum 468.—Municipalities and Shires (Excluding City of Sydney), 


’ Overdue Rates and Extra Charges, 1921 to 1988. 


Country. 
Suburbs of | City of Greater 
At 31st December. Sydney. Newcastle. Total, 
Municipalities. Shires. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1921 ‘ane aD 113,342 7,261 136,888 101,287 358,778 
1926 oie tc 165,045 6,431 155,131 185,122 511,729 
1929 as ans 218,985 18,776 222,711 271,375 . 731,797 
1934 ane vee) 1,052,823 68,845 662,114 834,804 2,618,586 
1936 va ‘ae 929,523 57,286 650,261 807,446 2,444,516 
1937 one eee 865,688 61,112 635,952 785,509 2,338,261 
1938 tee eof 762,170 45,665 623,415 794,719 2,225,969 


For purposes of comparison, the amounts in country municipalities and 
shires would be combined because there have been amalgamations of areas 
with consequent transfer of overdue rates and charges from municipalities 
to shires. 
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Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates. 


In terms of the Main Roads Act the councils of municipalities and shires, 
except the City of Sydney, which was exempted at the end of the year 1937, 
may be required to contribute towards the cost of main roads which are under 
the control of the Department of Main Roads. For the purpose of the 
contributions the councils in the metropolitan road district levy a rate and 
pay the proceeds to the Deparment. The contribution by the various 
councils is calculated at a uniform rate on the unimproved capital 
value of ratable property in the areas, as fixed by the Department of Main 
Roads. The rate may not exceed 4d. in the £ on ratable property and the 
rate on farming lands may be reduced to one-half of the rate on other lands, 
During the years 1925 to 1982 the ordinary rate was 4d. in the £ and the 
rate on farming lands was 3d., and these were reduced in 1983 to 44d. and 
74. respectively. While the City Council was required to contribute to 
the main roads funds, viz., from 1925 to 1987, the rate levied in Sydney 
was half the foregoing ordinary rates. Contributions by country councils 
are based upon the amount actually expended on main roads and are 
allocated to the individual councils according to the benefit each derives 
from the road works. The amount which a country council may be required 
to contribute in any year is limited to the sum which would be produced 
by a rate of $d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value of ratable lands. 
Usually the contributions by country councils are not paid to the depart- 
ment, but are applied directly in meeting the cost of road works which as 
a general rule are carried out by the councils. 

Under the Sydney Harbour Bridge Act, 1922, the City of Sydney and 
seven municipalities and one shire on the northern side of the harbour 
were required to contribute to the cost of the Harbour Bridge. The rate 
of contribution was fixed at 4d. in the £ of unimproved capital value of 
ratable lands in the years 1923 to 1932, 4d. in 1933 to 1935 and 2d. in 
1936 and 1937. The contribution was abolished at the end of 1937. 

Revenue to meet these contributions is derived by councils either by the 
levy of a special rate or by provision in the general rate and is included 
in the particulars of rates shown in preceding pages. The amounts shown 
in the following table represent the contributions actually payable to the 
main roads and Harbour Bridge funds; those for main roads relate sub- 
stantially to metropolitan councils and include only a very small amount 
in respect of country councils. 


Tanie 469.—Municipalities and Shires, Contributions to Main Roads 
q and Harbour Bridge, 1929 to 1938. 


: | Contributions by Municipalities (including 
| City of Sydney) and Shires for— 
! Year. 
e Main Roads, ar Hi bour Total. 
£ £ £ 
1929 tee fe 328,252 192,543 520,795 
1930 vee eee 348,692 194,054 542,746 
1931 ove nee 344,187 186,639 530,826 
1932 ore vee 287,781 156,332 444,113 
1933 vee oe 239,519 101,587 341,106 
1934. oes oes 233,719 99,261 332,980 
1935 tee ati 232,170 98,234 330,404 
1936 eee oes 231,870 64,644 296.514 
1937 eee wae 239,834 62,705 302,539 
1938 eee one 198,974 341 199,315 
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Reyenug Fixances or Locar Governryc Bopirs, 


The accounts of municipal, shire and county councils in New South Wales 
are on an income and expenditure lasis, and show the income accrued and 
expenditure incurred during the period to which they relate. 


The form of accounts to be used by all councils, except the City of Sydney 
and the Sydney County Council, is prescribed under the Local Government 
Act. In each area there must be (a) a general fund, to which must be 
credited all moneys receivable in respect of the general rate, loans raised for 
any general purpose and loan rates levied in respect thereof, and moneys 
receivable in respect of any matter not appertaining to another fund; (b) a 
special fund for each special rate levied; (¢) a local fund for each local rate 
levied; and (d@) a separate trading fund for each trading undertaking con- 
ducted by the council. The resourees of the general fund may be applied 
to any general purposes throughout the area, such as administration, health, 
roads, parks, etc., and the payment of interest and principal of loans, but 
the resources of a special or a local fund may be expended only on the special 
purpose or in the specified area in respect of which the rate is levied. 


The rates and other revenue of the Municipality of Sydney are paid into 
and its expenses are defrayed out of the City Fund, in terms of the Sydney 
Corporation Act. Separate accounts are kept hi respect of public markets 
and resumptions of land, but these are subsidiary to the City Fund and are 
incorporated in it. Conditions governing the accounts of the Sydney County 
Council are contained in the Gas and Ilectricity Act, 1935. 


Owing to differences in the form of accounts prescribed by the various 
Acts, it is difficult to prepare summary tables relating to local government 
finances as a whole. The task is further complicated by reason of the 
fact that the particular form of accounts prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment Act for the large number of councils to which it applies differs from 
that commonly used by public authorities. However, an attempt has been 
made, as shown below, to compile tables of the revenue accounts of all 
municipal, shire and county councils on a simplified and uniform basis, 


Ordinary Services Revenue Accounts, 


The functions of local government embraced by the term “Ordinary 
Services” are those which come within the scope of the City Fund of the 
Municipal Council of Sydney and the general fund of the councils under 
the Local Government Act, including special and local funds relating to 
works and services of a character similar to those covered by the general 
fund. The trading, water and sewerage funds are excluded, particulars 
of these being shown in Tables 475 to 481. 
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A summary of the revenue since 1921 and expenditure from revenue since 
1933 on account of ordinary services is shown below:— 


Tasir 470.—Local Government (N.S.W.)—Ordinary Services, Revenue 
and Expenditure from Revenue, 1921 to 1938. 


Metropolitan. Country. 

vet Ed eres Gea eC 

7 Cit Suburban : ipal- MI 

Syd ah Muntetpal- Newcastle Aen Shires. Wales, 

Revenue, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921 vee «| 1,125,373 | 1,585,672 151,069 721,221 | 1,470,680 | 5,054,015 
1926 ed | 1,589,981 |} 2,607,041 224,978 956,378 | 2,694,234 | 8,072,612 
1931 oe | 1,611,241 | 3,169,402 265,805 | 1,185,941 | 2,469,472 | 8,701,861 
1932 ies .«.| 1,451,809 | 2,787,428 249,054 | 1,144,773 | 2,369,335 | 8,002,399 
1933 ee «| 1,371,641 | 2,920,457 265,424 | 1,210,423 | 2,793,784 | 8,561,729 
1934 waa «| 1,359,911 | 3,352,443 426,230 | 1,559,264 | 3,505,043 10,202,891 
1935 ane | 1,325,734 | 3,523,589 489,517 | 1,808,231 | 4,147,664 |11,294,736 
1936 sey .«{ 1,300,317 | 3,619,509 514,135 | 1,802,412 | 4,017,744 |11,254,117 
1937 ae «| 1,812,221 | 3,245,813 429,928 | 1,543,267 | 4,008,471 {10,539,700 
1938 eee .».| 1,331,433 | 3,186,743 349,378 | 1,640,892 | 4,148,963 |10,657,409 
Expenditure from Revenue. 

1933 ie | 1,433,272 | 2,845,276 256,782 | 1,156,405 { 2,723,443 ) 8,415,178 
1934 ai s+] 1,410,151 | 3,280,951 415,526 | 1,521,365 | 3,501,162 |10,129,155 
19385 ee | 1,335,370 | 3,524,361 498,479 | 1,773,231 | 4,161,280 |11,292,671 
19386 nee «| 1,360,739 | 3,662,181 605,600 | 1,826,137 | 3,999,574 111,354,231 
1937 - | 1,849,739 | 3,325,736 417,899 | 1,582,256 | 4,016,820 |10,692,450 
1938 Aces .»-| 1,316,313 | 3,294,869 417,022 | 1,639,586 | 4,122,483 (10,790,273 


The figures shown in the table differ from those published in earlier issues 
of the Year Book because various adjustments have been made in order 
to place them on a uniform basis for all councils. Particulars of revenue 
are available over a long period, but comparable figures for expenditure are 
obtainable only since 1938. 


There was expansion of revenue after 1921 and 1932, due in part to 
increased payments by the State Government to councils undertaking works 
and services on behalf or ag agents of the State. Government grants to 
councils or contributions towards the cost of purely local government 
works did not increase greatly. F 


Works undertaken by councils on behalf of the State were chiefly the 
construction and maintenance of classified main and developmental roads 
and other public works for the relief of unemployment. Some of the 
latter public works were associated directly with local services but would not 
have been undertaken from current local resources because of the high 
cost. Receipts from the State in respect of main roads began to increase 
in 1925, following the formation of the Main Roads Department, and 
receipts for unemployment relief works rose rapidly after the introduction 
of an emergency relief works scheme in 1933. 


Details regarding these works are published in other chapters of this Year 
Book, viz., “Roads and Bridges” and “Employment.” 
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Ordinary Services Revenue. 

Rates form the largest item of revenue in respect of ordinary services and 
(with interest on overdue rates) represented 77 per cent. of the revenue of 
the councils, excluding receipts from Government, and 47 per cent. of the 
total revenue during the years 1985 to 1988. Following a decrease of 22 
per cent. during the depression period, rates increased by nearly 8 per cent. 
‘during this period of four years. 

The chief items of ordinary services revenue in various years since 1921 


sare shown below. 


Tasty 471— Local Government (N.S.W.)—Ordinary Services, 
Dissection of Revenue, 1921 to 1988. 


Revenue Raised by Councils. 


Amounts 
Received Total 
Year. Tete oe sont eue Property gion Revenue, 
Overdue f Hions to (Rents, Other. ment. 
Rates. Garbage. Works. Charges). 
[ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921... +++ (3,497,049 7 * * * 388,411 | 5,054,015 
1926... »- (4,839,154 7 * 7 * 1,360,587 | 8,072,612 
1931... «../5,942,063 | 536,699 | 184,693 | 283,429 | 576,958 {1,178,019 | 8,701,8¢1 
1935... ...|5,022,961 | 462,054 | 186,940 | 298,239 | 496,483 4,828,058 |11,294,725 
1936... -..(5,088,782 | 458,365 | 224,280 | 298,250 | 531,403 \4,653,037 )11,254,117 
19387... ...(5,198,219 | -454,107 | 327,293 | 283,710 ; 574,333 {8,702,038 )10,539, 700 
1938... ... 5,410,665 | 455,871 | 339,927 | 315,804 | 622,834 [3,512,308 |10,657,409 


* Not available. 


Particulars of ordinary services revenue in 1938 are shown in greater 
detail in the Table 472. 


The amount of revenue raised by councils was £2 18s. Od. per head of 
population in 1988, viz., Sydney and suburbs, £3 2s. 6d.; City of Greater 
Newcastle, £2 8s. 9d.; country municipalities, £2 4s. 11d. and shires, 
£2 3s, 8d. Receipts from the Government per ‘head were £1 6s. 0d., viz., 
Sydney and suburbs, 8s. 6d.; Greater Newcastle, 12s. Od.; country muni- 
cipalities, £1 2s. 7d., and shires £2 17s. 1d. 

In the metropolitan area and Newcastle amounts received from the Gov- 
ernment, related for the most part to unemployment relief works, represented 
only 124 per cent. of the total revenue from all sources. In country 
municipalities the proportion was 88 per cent. and in the shires these 
receipts exceeded hy a substantial amount the revenue raised by the councils. 
Nearly half the Government payments to the shires was received from the 
Main Roads Department and the amount represented 88 per cent. of the 
total payments to councils by this Department. In the aggregate Gov- 
ernment payments to councils represented 88 per cent. of their revenue, 
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Tape 472.—Local Government (N.S.W.) Ordinary Services Revenue, 1988. 


Metropolitan, Country. 
R Gri Total 
evenue, 1 reater otal, 
i City of | Suburban . . tate 
Sydney, | Bfunici- Neweaatle etunich Shires. 
palities. pallies, 
£ & £ £ £ £ 
General Rates a ai veel 960,484 11,824,919 | 169,835 | 549,371 ]1,201,824 | 4,705,933 
Loan, Local and Special Rates 11. ate oat 242,969 10,209 | 130,781 | 214,588 598,542 
Extra Charges on Overdue Rates ae 39,961 2,243 27,359 34,439 106,190 
Yotal Rates and Hxtra Charges...) 962,672 |2,107,849 | 181,787 | 707,511 [1,450,846 | 5,410,668 
Miscellaneous License Tees, etc.— 
Charges for Gas, Electric, Bydraitiie, 
etc., Mains ... 3,071 15,497 2,008 4,567 1,315 26,458 
Gratuitous Payments in lieu of Rates 15,057 2,146] eee 1,035 261 18,499 


License Fees for Health, Slaughtering, 
Dairy Supervision, and Building and 
other Permits an ase wf 14,235 19,410 2,757 15,654 20,472 72,528 


Total Miscellaneous License Fees, etc.| 32,363 37,053 4,765 21,256 22,048 117,485 


Sales and Charges for Services, etc.— 


Contributions to Works ane we) 84,73 185,092 27,1381 51,292 41,682 339,927 
Sanitary and Garbage Services a 22,161 | 108,778 6,001 | 181,877 | 137,054 455,871 
Parks aud Reserves Pg wae 5 39,494 2,047 24,208 8,373 84,507 
Baths and Beaches $2,052 505 16,410 4,404 54,576 
Public Markets .., BL7 | veka 16,788 2,868 112,319 
Cemeteries ‘i wi sta 9,526)... 631° 141 10,268 
Council Property ane sae o..{| 164,024 31,240 43,076 33,278 44,177 315,804 
Other... aus Ann | 10,509 92,806 14,946 37,695 87,633 243,679 
Total Sales and Charges we . 885,450 | 499,314 93,706 | 862,179 | 326,802 | 1,616,951 


Total Revenue Raised by Councils ...f1,330,485 |2,644,216 | 280,258 }1,090,946 /1,799,196 | 7,145,101 


Government Grants— 


Endowment ae ies cen exa|) - diteeee. pO ekeeee, | teat A] Seleasie 177,950 177,950 
Main Roads Dept. Saal!) bhaveees 147,203 6,823 76,054 11,150,268 | 1,380,348 
limergency Unemployment Relief 

Works Sea tures © cutesy n saa) Aeeanad.® “[2 ~avadinee ||| ° -veeued 29,600 ) 215,551 245,151 
Subsidy for Payment of Interest and 

Principal on Loans dg ans] > Saetsiieis 80,867 1,473 20,622 16,806 119,768 
Other... ve vee vi “ith 948 | 814,457 60,824 | 423,670 | 789,192 | 1,589,091 
Total Government Grants wie aie 948 | 542,527 69,120 | 549,946 | 2,349,767) 3,512,308 


Total Revenue on Account of Ordinary) 
Services... a at .../1,331,433 13,186,743 | 349,378 |1,640,892 [4,148,963 10,657,409 


Ordinary Services Hxpenditure. 

Particulars of expenditure on ordinary services, as shown in this chapter, 
are not presented in the same form as in accounts furnished by the councils 
which are subject to administration in terms of the Local Government Act 
(i.e., all councils except the City of Sydney). 


The councils’ statements are composite in character and show in combin- 
ation expenditure from both revenue and loans.. In this chapter expendi- 
ture from each source is shown separately—expenditure from revenue in 
Tables 478 and 474 and expenditure from loans in Tables 484 to 486. In the 
dissection of the accounts a degree of approximation was necessary in some 
instances, but the final results may be regarded as reliable statements of 
the expenditure by the local governing bodies on ordinary or general 
services. 


A summary of the annual expenditure from revenue on ordinary services 
in each of the last six years, as shown in the following table, is divided into 
two parts, viz., (i) Gross Hapenditure, being expenditure from revenue 
derived from all sources, i.¢., revenue raised by the councils and Govern- 
ment grants towards the cost of councils’ services and for main roads, 
unemployment relief and national works undertaken by councils for the 
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Government; (ii) Net Hapenditure, which represents expenditure from 
councils’ own revenue; it has been ascertained by deducting from Gross 
Expenditure the amounts received from the Government as shown in Table 
471. 


Taste 473.—Local Government, N.S8.W., Ordinary Services, 
Gross and Net Expenditure from Revenue, 1938 to 1988. 


Gross Expenditure,* Net Expenditure.* 


Debt Services, 
Year, | Administra- | —-—-- 


Total Administra- | Interest | Total Net 


A Gross 
tion, Works ;j . pee tion Works | and Debt | Expenditure 
and Services. Interest, poe Uxpenditure. | ang gervices.|® edemption. + 
Redemption. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1933 | 6,598,998 | 1,008,112 808,068 | 8,415,178 | 4,542,481 | 1,717,265 | 6,250,746 
1934 | 8,327,681 962,642 838,832 | 10,129,155 | 4,614,128 | 1,709,910 | 6,324,038 
1935 | 9,578,743 859,254 854,674 | 11,292,671 | 4,840,551 | 1,624,062 | 6,464,613 
1936 | 9,633,387 835,617 885,227 | 11,354,231 | 5,075,717 | 1,625,477 | 6,701,194 
1937 | 8,901,161 814,517 976,772 | 10,692,450 | 5,327,325 | 1,663,087 | 6,990,412 
1938 | 8,794,729 877,590 | 1,117,954 | 10,790,273 | 5,479,657 | 1,798,308 | 7,277,965 


* See explanation in context preceding table. 


Expenditure on interest relates to amounts payable on overdrafts, fixed 
Joans, deferred or time payment debts, repayable Government advances and 
other liabilities. In the accounts of the City of Sydney, the charge is 
ascertained after deducting from the total amount payable, interest earnings 
on a considerable body of investments not being part of normal sinking 
funds. The decline in interest after 19388 occurred mainly in the City of 
Sydney as the Council paid large sums in settlement of outstanding resump- 
tion claims. It was partly due, however, to a reduction in rates of interest 
and a decline in the amount of loans outstanding. In consequence of 
greater loan expenditure in recent years the interest payments are rising 
again, 


Amounts shown as provision for debt redemption (z.e., loans, repayable 
Government advances and deferred or time payment debts) do not embrace 
all moneys devoted to such purpose. Jor instance earnings on sinking 
fund investments in the City of Sydney are credited direct to sinking fund 
accounts and proceeds of the sale of valuable resumption residues are 
invested and held for redemption purposes apart from the revenue account. 
A complete statement of amounts provided for debt redemption from all 
sources is shown in Table 485. 


Councils receive relatively small grants from tle Government in respect 
of interest and repayment of loans raised by councils for main roads and for 
supplementing Government expenditure on relief works. Such grants 
amounted to £98,915 in 1983 and £197,286 in 1938, 


The net cost of debt services borne by the councils represented 25 per cent. 
of the total net expenditure on ordinary services in 1988. The ratio was 
45 per cent. in the City of Sydney, 80 per cent. in Greater Newcastle, 
24 per cent. in the suburbs of Sydney, and 15 per cent. in country munici- 
palities and shires, 
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Particulars of gross expenditure on ordinary services in 1988 are shown 
in Table 474.. A similar statement regarding net expenditure has not been: 
compiled because complete details are not available as to the objects on 
which moneys received from the Government were expended. A charge 
made for depreciation is included in the individual items of expenditure, 
and in order to eliminate duplication it is deducted as a single amount from 
total expenditure on works and services. 


Tasie 474,—Local Government, N.S.W., Ordinary Services, 
Gross Expenditure from Revenue, 1938. 


Metropolitan. Country. 
=— Gly = 
a ; to} ' 
Expenditure, City | Suburbs | Greater | Munici- | Shires, | Total 
of of Newcastle) palities. 
‘Sydney. | Sydney. 

Works.and Services-— £ £ £ £ gz £ 
Administration ... ous see ») 79,076 | 191,579 28,2387 | 121,963 | 257,296 678,151 
Works—Roads, Streets, Bridyes, etc.) 186.700 |1,290,695 | 183,027 | 697,692 |3,140,810 | 5,498,924. 
Street Lighting a Cr | 28,162 | 148,332 | 19,896 | 84,967 | 59,146 | °340;508 
Sanitary and Garbage ... rer «| 104,207 | 222,816 21,181 | 161,697 | 119,726 629,627 
Parks and Reserves... Big v[ 63,470 | 183,870 33,768 | 130,623 83,940 485,666 
Baths and Beaches oe nae eng 3,529 42,369 41.241 40,316 26,477 123,932 
Health Supervision Aes ae «of 24,857 42,544 6,104 29,937 30,576 183,108 
Public Markets ... eee ae eee} 52,402 | cee | eee ee 13,574 2,184 68,160 
Cemeteries ane aaa Fae aided” oaloataa 7,368 | vans 74 8,249 
Noxious Animals and Weeds Des- 

truction ... a ie spelt! Sadie ab 1,710 151 2,720 | 22,677 27,267 
Fire Prevention ave mss wel 17,705 54,806 5,526 15,666 7,131 100,924 
Donations to Hospitals, Charities, 

Bands and Public Bodies ons 500 10,026 1,470 5,959 3,711 21,666 
Council Property, including. new Plant, 

Machinery, etc. ... ne ».| 97,711 | 127,255 5,510 77,517 | 105,841 413,834 
Contributions to Main Roads Dept. 

and Harbour Bridge ae adel, | Raney 173,411 | ow... 7,650 18,254 199,315 
Other ete ana ‘i Fis wf 78,589 46,405 10,683 | 105,274 54,397 205,438 

Total Works and Services ... . | 726,908 2,543,365 | 325,879 |1,496,272 {3,932,340 | 9,024,764 
Less Depreciation ... $3 Ginell "| Adela 73,287 13,614 44,746 98,438 230,035 


726,908 2,470,128 | 312,265 ‘1,451,526 |3,833,002 | 8,794,720 


Debt Charges— 
Interest on Loans, Deferred Debts, 
Repayable advances from Govern- 
ment and Overdraft tee «| £50,752 ) 248,224 1 34,983 52,461 91,170 | 877,590 
Repayment of Loans, Deferred Debts . 
Government Advances, including 
Contributions to Sinking Funds {138,653 | 576,517 Opie 135,599 | 197,411 | 1,117,954 
Total Debt Charges ae | 580,405 | 824,741 | 104,757 | 188,060 | 298,581 | 1,995,544 


Total Expenditure from Revenue 1,316,313 |3,294,869 | 417,022 1,639,586 4,122,483 |10,790,273 
| \ 


Electricity Trading Funds, 


In New South Wales establishments for the supply of electricity for 
public and private use are conducted by municipal and shire councils and 
county councils formed by groups of municipalities and shires for this 
purpose. A number of the larger councils and some situated in remote 
parts of the State have works for the generation as well as the distribution 
of electricity; other councils purchase supplies in bulk and distribute them 
to consumers. The principal sources of bulk supplies are generating 
stations conducted by other councils, the Commissioner for Railways, the 
Government of New South Wales at Port Kembla and Burrinjuck, and the 
Victorian State Electricity Commission and those at a number of collieries. 


In 1938 electricity services were provided by 81 municipalities, 36 shizes 
and 4:county councils. Of these 24 municipalities, 10 shires and 3 county 
councils operated generating plants, 2 municipalities, 25 shires and'1 county 
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council distributed current purchased in bulk, and 5 municipalities and 1 
shire generated a quantity of electricity but purchased substantial supplies 
trom other sources. 


The largest undertaking is that of the Sydney County Council, which 
in 1988 distributed electricity direct to consumers in the city and thirty- 
two suburban municipalities. It also supplied electricity in bulk to the Jocal 
‘councils of ten municipalities and four shires for distribution in their 
respective localities, and to a private company for distribution within a 
municipality and a shire. The undertaking was established by the Munici- 
pal Council of Sydney in 1904 and was transferred to the control of the 
Sydney County Council on 1st January, 1936. Its supplies of current are 
generated for the most part at Bunnerong, where a power station was 
opened in 1929, and small quantities are generated at a station at Pyrmont. 


The St. George County Council purchases from the Commissioner for 
Railways bulk supplies of electricity which are sold for street lighting and 
to private consumers in the suburban municipalities of Bexley, Hurstville, 
Kogarah and lockdale. The Clarence River County Council has econ- 
structed hydro-electric works on the Nymboida River. The Bega Valley 
County Council commenced operations in December, 1987, having pur- 
chased a small plant from a private company; it is to develop a hydro- 
electric scheme on the South Coast. 


A statement of the revenue and expenditure of the electricity concerns 
of the local governing authorities in 1938 is shown below :— 


Tanne 475.—Local Government, N.S.W., Electricity Works, 
Revenue Accounts, 1938. 


County Councils. 


; Blunici- ‘ 
Particulars. she Shires. Tota 
Syaacs St. | Clarence] Bega. | Palities. 
eyeney. | George. | River. | Vallcy. 
Revenue. £ £ & £ £ & £ 


Electricity Sales... —_...| 2,068,616 | 162,877 | 99,512 | 8,196 | 1,411,791 | 321,369 | 4,972,261 
Meter Reut, Installations, ete. 13,405 8,347 4,535 1,387 150,497 38,813 216,984 


Trading Revenue ... «| 2,982,021 | 171,224 | 104,047 9,583 | 1,562,288 860,182 | 5,189,345 
Loan Rates . ise ae des cis oe eG 20,956 25,8138 46,769 
Other ... ata ane any owe 5,133 896 93 17,106 9.160 32,388 

Total Revenue... —_.../ 2,982,021 | 176,357 | 104,943 | 9,676 | 1,600,350 | 395,155 | 5,268,502 
Expenditure, 
Cost of Electricity and Dis- 

tribution ... 9... ...{ 2,771,552 | 151,804 | 84,819 | 7,070 | 1,312,802 | 300,986 | 4,629,123 
Street Lighting Attendance, 

ete, ... is fae eu} 117,100 | 10,611 883 812 135,127 28,981 293,514 

Trading Exp. ive v+| 2,888,652 |162,415 | 85,702 7,882 | 1,448,019 329,987 | 4,922;637 

Trading Surplus... ses 93,389 | 13,042 | 19,241 1,704 152,331 65,188 345,865 


i 


The net trading profit in 1988 was £345,865, and all of the undertakings 
disclosed a profit, with the exception of 8 municipalities and 7 electricity 
funds in the shires, some of which operate more than one fund. ‘The 
aggregate amount of the trading losses was £19,796 in these municipalities 
and £1,597 in the shires. 


The forezoing results were realised after charging as costs of electricity 
and distribution, £865,818 for interest on loans, overdratts, etc., and exchange 
thereon, and £922,367 for depreciation and obsolescence of assets. Included 
in the item other revenue is an amount of £10,957, representing grants 
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received from the State Government; viz., Clarence River County Council, 
£298, municipalities, £5,382, and shires, £5,007. Such grants are usually 
made to promote the extension of electricity services in rural areas and in 
some instances take the form of an annual subsidy towards the interest and 
repayment charges on loans. 


The electricity undertakings of the councils expend large sums annually 
in the replacement, improvement and extension of plant and equipment and 
in the repayment of capital indebtedness for which funds are obtained from 
loans, moneys reserved to provide for depreciation and trading surpluses. 
Capital expenditure by all councils amounted to £1,062,923 in 1986, 
£1,386,868 in 1987 and £2,172,208 in 1988, and debt repayments and sinking 
fund contributions, including interest earnings on investments, to £396,662, 
£410,274 and £486,499 respectively. Of the capital expenditure, £111,528 in 
1936, £607,678 in 1987 and £720,281 in 19388 was expended from loans and 
deferred payment debts. A. dissection of these capital transactions in 1938 
is as follows:— 


County Muni- 
Councils. cipalities. Shires. Total. 
£& £ £ £ 
Capital Expenditure .., ie as «». 1,542,780 457,212 172,216 2,172,208 
Loan Expenditure... ee hig 487,398 180,590 102,243 720,231 
Provision for Debt Redemption ... we = 286,439 104,054. 46,006 436,499 


Details of the finances of the electricity undertakings in individual 
municipalities and shires in 1988 are shown in the section Local Govern- 
ment of the Statistical Register, 1938-39. 


The growth of the combined municipal, shire and county council elec- 
tricity enterprises is illustrated by the following table which shows the 
number of councils engaged and a summary of their revenue accounts at 
intervals between 1921 and 1938. 


TaBLe 476.—Local Government, N.S.W., Electricity Works 
Revenue Accounts, 1921 to 1988. 


Revenue, 
Year, ghee. Expenditure. nee Loan Bae 
eee Rates, Other. Total, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921 wis 35 | 1,171,064 | 1,109,548 24,435 53,175 | 1,187,158 16,094. 
1926 ee 90 2,701,545 | 2,571,443 | 101,586 | 178,671 | 2,851,700 150,155 
1931 eis Ill 8,751,004 | 3,502,547 86,385 | 146,407 | 3,735,339 |(—) 15,665 
1936 oi 113 4,135,728 | 4,233,520 47,732 | 160,224 | 4,441,476 305,748 
1937 ia 118 | 4,528,825 | 4,601,029 44,851 | 187,387 | 4,833,267 304,442 
1938 dis 121 | 4,922,637 | 4,972,361 46,769 | 249,372 | 5,268,502 345,865 


(—) Deficiency, 


The quantity of electricity generated by the local government under- 
takings in 1988 was 748,012,000 units representing approximately 40 per 
cent. of the total output of all generating stations in New South Wales. 
In addition the councils purchased 251,326,000 units so that the total supply 
available by generation and purchase was 999,338,000 units. The councils 
sold 846,246,000 units. In these gross aggregates electricity generated by 
one council and purchased by another amounting to 50,181,000 units is 
duplicated. The net figures are 748,012,000 units generated, 201,145,000 
units purchased, and 796,065,000 units sold. 
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The following table shows the electricity generated, purchased and sold 
by the various groups of councils in 1988 :— 
Tasie 477.—-Local Government, N.S.W., Electricity Generated, 
Purchased and Sold, 1938. 


‘ Unit Unit Unit: 
Council. Generated: Purchased, Sold. 
County Councils— 

Sydney is ee ses tae «| 683,854,000 ay 567,179,000 
St. George... Ae ‘an dei nen ive 31,749,000 | 27,651,000 
Clarence River sae ra wae ..| 19,210,000 ia 15,340,000 
Bega Valley ... eee ani ae ies 535,000 oe 462,000 
Municipalities ... aan ‘ive fas «| 41,451,000 | 184,685,000 | 203,306,000 
Shires ie aes AY ar bite wa{ 2,962,000 | 34,892,000 | 32,308,000 
Gross Total ied tat ...| 748,012,000 | 251,326,000 | 846,246,000 
Less purchases between councils .., ae ais 50,181,000 | 60,181,000 
Net Total ... _ ...| 748,012,000 ; 201,145,000 | 796,065,000 


The electricity used in power stations, etc., and lost in transformation and 
transmission in 1988 was 153,092,000 units or 16 per cent. of the electricity 
generated and purchased. 


The cost of generation, purchase and distributiom of electricity in 19388 
was £4,629,123 or 1.31d. per unit sold as compared with 1.34d. per unit in 
1937. The average price realised for electricity sold was 14id. in 1938 
and 1.45d. in 1937. 

The following summary of the balance sheets of the electricity under- 
takings of municipal, shire and county councils shows the extent of capital 
investment and loan debt outstanding at 31st December, 1988 :— 

Taste 478,—-Local Government, N.S.W., Electricity Works, 
Balance Sheets, 1938. 


County Councils, | 


A Munici- A 
Particulars. stg Shires. Total, 
Sydnoy St. | Clarence| Bega | Pa ities. 
yeney. | George, | River, Valley, 
Liabilities, 
£ £ & £ £ £ £ 
Loan Debt... wig .. [14,192,937 | 194,406 | 735,833 | 23,320 | 1,074,317 530,437 | 16,751,250 
Overdrafts .., mate «| 163,758 | 15,621 | 19,869 2,33 110.031 36,764 348,374 
Creditors, etc. ia .| 1,898,779 | 49,231 | 37,306 1,218 150,335 48,067 1,685,836 
Total Liabilities « [15,755,474 | 259,258 | 793,008 | 26,869 | 1,334,683 616,168 | 18,785,460 
Assets, 
Tand, plant, ete... «. {15,143,143 | 442,008 | 868,600 | 28,798 | 3,106,272 998,754 | 20,582,570 
Debtors, etc. ... ae -{ 557,004 | 58,181 } 31,452 1,793 867,681 124,541 | 1,140,692 
Bank and cash ove Eas 28,667 | 19,786 | 14,854 2,238 140,581 70,886 276,962 
Fixed deposits and invest- 
ments oes ane +-| 2,696,225 | 89,292 | 30,000 200 309,271 39,950 3,164,933 
Total Assets... ++. [18,425,129 | 609,167 | 944,906 | 28,024 | 3,923,805 | 1,234,131 | 25,165,162 
Excess of Asscts £1 2,669,655 | 349,909 | 151,898 1,155 | 2,589,122 617,963 6,379,702 
t) 


There was a surplus of assets over liabilities in all undertakings except 
in two municipalities and four funds in the shires, in which the aggregate 
excess of liabilities was only £5,950. 


‘ 
' 
{ 
i 
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The balance sheet of the Sydney County Council is not compiled on 
exactly the same basis as those of the other undertakings. The surplus of 
assets in the Sydney County Council includes unappropriated balance of 
revenue account, £96,781, and the following reserves: General, £22,630, 
Sinking Fund, £2,354,900 and Insurance Fund £112,319. The value of plant, 
etc., includes capitalised charges for loan discounts and flotation expenses, 
£301,590 and installation costs of apparatus on hire, £12,885, which are 
written off by annual charges to revenue. The gross value of Land, Plant, 
etc., amounted to £21,462,375, being reduced to £15,148,143 by the deduction 
of depreciation reserve £6,819,232. ' 


Gasworks Trading Funds, 


The supply of coal gas for lighting and heating in New South Wales 
is mainly the province of private companies. 


The only publicly owned gasworks are operated by municipal councils 
in country towns and these numbered 21 in 1921 and 18 in 1988. A 
summary of their revenue accounts in various years since 1921 is shown 
below :— 


Tasir 479,—Local Government, N.S.W., Gasworks Revenue Accounts, 
1921 to 1988. 


Expenditure. Revenue. 

ona Sueglus 

“sist Cost of | Total males ieee Deficiency 
December. | Gas and | Expendi- a7 Rates. Other, Total. (—). 

Residuals.| ture. Gas. Residuals. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921 .../ 139,466 | 145,261 |] 135,629 | 12,584 | 4,698 | 4,646 |157,507 |] 12,246 
1926 —,...} 127,554 | 128,681 111,862 | 12,966 | 5,126.) 4,377 ) 134,321 5,640 
1931 ...| 103,814 {106,317 {| 90,332 | 13,419; 4,631) 3,376 | 111,758 5,441 
1938 ...| 88,493 | 89,181 || 71,549 | 12,054 | + 2,526 | 4,298 | 91,327 2,146 
1937 .-| 91,821 | 92,087 |) 71,522 | 13,959 | 2,864) 8,699 | 97,044 4,987 
1938 ss} 95,006 | 95,708 || 74,106 | 14,388 | 2,401 | 3,049 | 93,944 |(—)1,764 


Profits on trading, aggregating £3,875 were earned by 8 of the munici- 
pal undertakings in 1988 and trading losses. aggregating £5,639 were in- 
curred by 10 of them. Costs of manufacture include £11,951 for depreci- 
ation of assets and £1,199 for interest on loans, overdrafts, ete. The 
revenue. includes votes from electricity. funds £560 and Government grants 
£18. 


The gas manufactured in 1938 measured 282,695,000 cubic feet and the 
average ocst, after deducting proceeds from the sale of residuals, was 5s, 8d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. Of 217,029,000 cubic feet of gas sold, 216,537,000 
cubic feet were for private consumption and 492,000 cubic feet for public 
lighting. The average price realised was 63. 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet of 
gas sold. 


There has been a decline in the activities of municipal gasworks, as a 
result of an extension of electricity services, and the quantity of gas sold 
decreased from 875,915,000 cubic feet in 1921 to 217,029,000 cubic feet in 
1938. -As ecmpared with 1937, however, there was an increase of 6,642,000 
cubic feet in 19388, 


S| 
a4 
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The balance sheets of the municipal gasworks trading undertakings at 
31st. December, 1938, are summarised in the following statement :— 


Taste 480.—Local Government, N.S.W., Gasworks Balance Sheets, 1938. 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ £ 

Loans and deferred payment debts 25,851 || Buildings, land, stock, plant, etc. 264,744 

Sundry creditors, etc. ... 18,783 || Sundry debtors, eases amounts 
Overdrafts- ine ae w= :10,721. due from other funds . «. ~=18,073 
———— || Outstanding rates vw. =: 1,835 
Total Liabilities sh ... 65;355 |} Fixed: deposits and investments -. 12,161 
Wxcess of Assets ,,. oe ».. 250,823 }} Bank balance and cash ... ins 9,365 
Total... vee +. £306,178 Total ... tee «», £306,178 


A surplus of assets at the end of 1938 was disclosed by all the under- 
takings. Capital expenditure on the improvement and extension of assets 
during 1938 amounted to £12,568, including £980 from loan funds. Re- 
payments of capital debt Goans and deferred debts) totalled £2,549. 


Water Supply and Sewerage Funds. 


The water supply and sewerage systems of the metropolitan and New- 
castle districts and Broken Hill are administered by statutory boards 
representative of the State Government. and the local councils, and two 
water storage systems, the South West Tablelands and Junee, are under 
the direct control of. the State Government. These are described on page 558 
et seq. The Grafton and South Grafton Water Board administers water 
supply services within the municipalities of Grafton and South Grafton, and 
the Southern Riverina county council has been formed to supply water to 
towns in four shires. Other domestic water supply and sewerage works 
in New South Wales, except those associated with irrigation schemes, are 
vested in municipal and shire councils. Until 19385 the works, as a 
general rule, were constructed by the State, and transferred on completion 
to the local councils, which were required to repay the capital cost, with 
interest, over periods fixed in relation to the durability of the works. In 
1935 arrangements were made to enable the councils to undertake the 
ecnstruction of works for new services, part of the cost to be met by the 
State. An advisory committee investigates each proposal for new works 
and apportions the cost between the State and the council concerned. The 
share to be borne by the councils is fixed on the basis of the probable excess 
of annual revenue over working expenses, the revenue of water supply 
services being calculated at 25s. per head of population to be served, and 
the revenue of sewerage services at 21s. per head. Furthermore, the State 
Treasurer may undertake to pay the interest on loans in excess of 84 per 
cent. 

Existing arrangements between the State Government and councils for 
the repayment of the cost of works constructed by the State were modified 
when the Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage (Debts) Act was 
passed in 19387. The Act expired on 80th June, 1940. By its terms 
provision was made for the writing cff of part of the indebtedness to the 
State, and the councils were authorised to raise loans to repay the 
remainder. Up to 30th June, 1939, the sum.of £682,739 had been written 
of and £2,979,647 had been accepted by the State in full settlement of the 
debts of fifty-five councils amounting in the aggregate to £3,662,386. 
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At 31st December, 1938, country water supply services were operated or 
were under construction by eighty municipalities and thirty-seven shires, 
and country sewerage services by forty-eight municipalities and eight 
shires. 


Details of the revenue accounts of the water supply and sewerage works 
of individual councils are shown in section Local Government of the 
Statistical Register, 1938-39. The following table is a summary of the 
revenue accounts for the year 1938 :— 


Taste 481—Local Government, N.S.W., Water and Sewerage Revenue 
Accounts, 1988. 


Revenue, 
Council. Expend- Surplus, 
iture, Govern- 
Rates, ment Other. Total. 
Grants. 


Water Supply. 
£ £ £ £ 
Southern Riverina County 

Council ae cr ae * a wie ete * * 
Grafton and South Grafton 


Water Board 10,493 8,267 1,290 2,370 | 11,927 1,434. 


Municipalities... ies ai 310,538 | 243,176 | 133,696 | 109,262 | 486,134 | 175,596 
Shires... “i te ..| 52,756 | 43,970 | 49,323 | 22,749 | 116,042 | 63,286 
Total Water Supplies ... 373,787 | 295,413 | 184,309 | 134,381 | 614,103 | 240,316 
Sewerage. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Municipalities... -_ ...| 142,803 | 132,178 | 218,246 | 22,413 | 372,832 | 230,029 
Shires... sais os ...| 16,309 | 5,736 | 35,752 | 9,482 | 50,970 | 34,661 
Total Sewerage ... | 159,112 | 137,909 | 253,998 | 31,895 | 423,802 | 264,690 


* Works under Construction. 


Expenditure relates to management and working expenses, depreciation 
and interest. In water supply works the charge for depreciation was 
£31,842 and interest amounted to £130,388, including £83,892 payable on 
debt owing to the Government. For sewerage works the depreciation was 
£8,407, and interest £78,855, including £34,428 on debt to Government, 


Revenue included exceptionally large amounts in respect of Government 
grants which comprised, in water supply works, ecntributions towards the 
capital cost of constructing new works and extending old works, £174,078, 
interest subsidies £7,489, ‘and other £2,792; corresponding figures for 
sewerage works were £249,929, £3,769 and £800 respectively. 


The surplus of revenue over expenditure was swollen by the inclusion 
of capital grants by the Government. The deduction of such items would 
reduce the surplus for water supply to £66,238 and for sewerage to £14,761. 


The capital debt of the water supply and sewerage works combined at 
31st December, 1988, was £5,904,847, of which £1,646,952 was owing to the 
Government and £4,257,895 to other creditors (i.e. debenture holders, 
etc.). As a result of financial arrangements described on page 547, there 
has been a notable change in the composition of the capital debt since 
31st December, 1986, when the aggregate, £4,971,627, consisted of £4,846,675 
owing to the Government and £124,952 to other creditors, 
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Abattoir Trading Funds. 


The Local Government Act authorises the councils of municipalities and 
shies, other than those in areas under the jurisdiction of the Meat 
Industry Act (see page 568) to conduct abattoirs. This power, however, 
was exercised by only three municipalities at the end of 1938, viz., Albury, 
Tamworth and Broken Hill. ; 


The abattoirs at Albury and Tamworth form part of the general funds 
of those councils and particulars of their operations are included in 
Tables 472 and 474. There is a separate fund for the abattoirs at Broken 
Hill; revenue in 1938 amounted to £4,528 and expenditure to £4,879, the 
net result being a deficiency of £356. At the end of the year liabilities 
amounted to £1,210, including insurance veserves, £1,108; and assets 
amounted to £8,538, comprising cash and investments, £2,172; debtors, 
£617; stocks, £260, and land, buildings and plant, £5,484, The excess of 
assets was £7,328, 


The council of the City of Greater Newcastle assumed control on 2nd 
April, 1939, of the Newcastle District Abattoirs, which were conducted 
previously by an independent board. 


Financia, Assistance Recelvep rrom GOVERNMENT. 


The central Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
local governing bodies by supplementing general revenues and contributing 
to the cost of specified works and services. Assistance to general revenues 
is paid to shires only in the form of endowment in which individual 
shires participate according to an apportionment made by the Govern- 
mnent in every third year. The matters to be taken into account in making 
the apportionment are specified in the Local Government Act, ¢.g., the 
necessity for developing new districts, the extent to which the council and 
the people of the areas concerned undertake to share in the development 
by constructing works or paying local rates, the rate levied and its relation 
to the maximum rate. 


The amount of endowment, which for a number of years had been about 
£150,000 per annum, was £250,000 in 1928 to 1930, £150,000 in 1981 to 1986 
and £177,500 in 1987 and later years. The allotment for the three years 
commencing Ist January, 1940, is as follows :— 

19 shires receive no endowment. 

13—CO«, 5s less than £500 per annum. 

85g, 3 £500 and under £1,000 per annum. 
: 28 C«, 3 £1,000 is £1,500 ‘ 
a Ate yy 3 £1,500 b £2,000 % 
12—C, ‘i £2,000 3 £3,000 Ye ty 
10.~—C,, 5 £3,000 5 £4,000 3 
Ps - £4,000 * £5,000 3 
1 4, receives £5,250. 


Jon ee eke, 


irants by the State for specific purposes, made to both municipalities 
and shires, usually form the subject of application by individual councils. 


These include annual grants of relatively small amounts to recoup 
revenue lost through the abolition of tolls on road ferries and special 
assistance for repairing damage caused by ficod, fire, ete. 
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Large sums are paid to councils which act as construction authority or 
agent for the State in such matters as maintenance and construction of 
main roads and unemployment relief works. These activities are des- 
eribed in chapters of this Year Book which relate to roads and bridges and 
employment. 


In regard to measures for the relief of unemployment, assistance in 
another form is given to the councils in terms of the Local Government 
(Further Amendment) Act, 1935, to enable them to undertake the con- 
struction of works and the provision of services which would otherwise be 
beyond their financial resources. By the Act the Treasurer was authorised, 
until 80th June, 1940, to make agreements with the councils for State 
contributions towards interest and sinking fund charges in respect of loans 
raised by them and to make advances to supplement loans raised by 
councils. 


Moneys paid to local governing bodies for any of the abovementioned 
purposes are included in the following statement of funds provided by the 
State or Commonwealth Government and expended by councils at intervals 
between 1921 and 1938. ‘ 


TasLe 482.—Local Government; N.S.W., Receipts from State 
Government,* 1921 to 1988. 


Sydney Country 
Year. gutta, | Neweastle. | Muni Shires, | ounty | ‘Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1921 aay ou: 29,344 2,030 25,864 331,173 _ 388,411 
1926 oes vey 155,341 11,091 81,060 | 1,113,095 _ 1,360,587 
1931 ee «| 197,604 11,276 142,900 828,828 — 1,180,608 
1932 oe el 267,957 31,460 180,370 841,553 _ 1,321,340 
1933 Rs «| 510,710 49,477 326,653 | 1,317,587 _ 2,204,427 
1934 ey ve} 972,165 203,728 735,653 | 1,980,097 _ 3,891,643 
1935 is ee! 1,103,467 258,736 993,519 | 2,579,062 $00 4,935,684 
1936 a vet 1,135,263 268,853 902,063 | 2,399,043 800 | 4,706,022 
1937 SAH vel 682,418 146,792 678,434 | 2,349,583 926 | 3,858,153 
1938 oes veel 643,475 69,120 907,288 | 2,439,849 1,9€2 | 3,961,694 


* Including amounts to be disbursed by councils as agents for the Government. 


Separate details are not available as to Government grants given 
primarily as financial assistance (e.g., endowment) and moneys received 
for expenditure by councils as agents for the Government (¢.g., on unem- 
ployment relief works, main roads, ete.). Nevertheless, the increase in 
1926 following the formation of the Main Roads Board, and in 1933 when 
the system of unemployment relief works was introduced, gives some 
indication of the important functions performed by local authorities in 
relation to public works and employment. 
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A classification of moneys paid by the Government to local governing 
bodies, showing broadly the objects of expenditure, is given below. Unem- 
ployment relief moneys form the largest constituent of those classified as 
other ordinary services. A large proportion of such moneys was spent on 
road works and smaller sums on parks, baths, beaches and other services. 
Payments to water supply and sewerage funds in recent years include 
substantial contributions towards the capital cost of new works. 


Taste 483.—Local Government, N'\S.W., Receipts from State Government.* 
' Objects, 1981 to 1938. 


Ordinary Services, Trading Funds, 
Year. ; Hlectricit: Wate Total. 
Tndowment. ek Other. i and : and: 
a Gasworks, Sewerage. 

: £ £ ;  £ £ £ £ 
1931 see 149,533 1,028,486 312 2,277 | 1,180,608 
1932 on 147,095 1,165,570 1,300 7,375 | 1,821,340 
1933 ve 148,544 2,006,888 1,872 47,123 | 2,204,427 
1934. 150,249 3,654,868 3,045 83,481 | 3,891,643 
1935 149,250 | 1,222,667 | 3,457,041 4,042 102,684 | 4,935,684 
1936 149,875 | 1,064,365 | 3,439,597 5,083 47,152 | 4,706,022 
1937 175,425 | 1,313,912 | 2,213,627 2,949 152,240 | 3,858,153 
1938 177,950 | 1,380,348 | 1,954,384 10,705 438,307 | 3,961,694 


Including amounts paid to councils for disbursement as agents for the Government. 


Loan Finances or LocaAn Governina Bopres, 


Long term borrowing by local governing bodies in New South Wales is 
classified for statistical purposes under three headings: (i) Loans, ie., 
amounts raised by the sale of debentures and inscribed stock to private 
individuals and financial institutions, mostly banks and life assurance © 
societies; (11) Government Advances, comprising repayable advances in 
cash and the cost of works and services performed or materials supplied 
by the State for which councils are Hable; and Gil) Time Payment 
Debts, known also as deferred payment debts, relating generally to plant 
and property acquired by hire purchase and sometimes to work performed 
under terms of extended payment. 


Borrowing Powers. 


The Sydney Corporation Act authorises the Council of the City of 
Sydney, with the Governor’s approval, to raise loans in Australia or any 
other country by the issue of debentures or inscribed stock secured upon 
the corporate rates and revenues of the Council from whatever source 
arising. Proposals to raise loans, other than renewal loans, overdrafts and 
loans for essential services, must be submitted for investigation by the 
Minister, who may make such recommendations as he thinks fit. Par- 
ticulars of the proposal must be notified and a poll must be taken if 
demanded before the expiration of one month by 15 per cent. of the 
electors enrolled as ratepayers. ‘The currency of a loan, including re- 
newals thereof, may not exceed 50 years in the aggregate and repayment 
may be made by equal yearly or half-yearly instalments of principal and 
interest or through the operation of a sinking fund established on the 
basis of 3 per cent. per annum compound interest. The council may not 
exceed by way of overdraft an amount equal to one-half of the revenue, 
as certified by the Auditor-General, of the fund to which the overdraft 
relates, . ; ‘ i ; 
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Loans obtained by the councils of other municipalities and of shires are 
raised usually under the Local Government Act, 1919, and its amendments. 


In respect of municipal loans, the Local Government Act prescribes that 
a council may not borrow any moneys which, with existing loans, will cause 
the total indebtedness to exceed 20 per cent. of the unimproved value of 
ratable land in the area. It is provided, however, that certain loans 
expended on reproductive works may be excluded in calculating the limit. 


Loans under the Local Government Act may be raised by four methods, 
viz., limited overdraft, and renewal, ordinary, or special loans. The Gover- 
nor’s approval of a loan is required in all instances with the exception of 
limited overdrafts. 


Limited overdrafts may be obtained for any purpose upon which the 
council is authorised to expend a fund (except a trust fund) or for any 
purpose for which moneys raised by ordinary loan may be applied. The sum 
raised may not exceed half the preceding year’s income of the fund in re- 
spect of which it is obtained. f 


Renewal loans are for the purpose of repaying or renewing any other 
loan, and for paying the expenses incidental thereto. 


Ordinary loans are those for such purposes as carrying out orders as 
to boundary works, discharging liability arising under verdicts or orders 
of legal tribunals, establishing or extending sanitary and garbage services, 
acquiring machinery and equipment for the construction of roads and 
bridges, establishing road punts and road ferries, and meeting liabilities 
transferred to the council consequent upon alteration of boundaries, An 
ordinary loan may be obtained notwithstanding that it will raise the total 
indebtedness of the council above the prescribed limit, but while there is 
an excess the council may not raise a special loan. 


An Act was passed in 1985 to authorise councils to borrow moneys by 
ordinary loan for certain classes of works for which, normally, special 
loans would have been prescribed. These, and provisions enacted in 1937 
authorising councils to repay from ordinary loans capital debts owing to 
the Government for water supply and sewerage works, terminated on 30th 
June, 1940. 


Special loans are those which do not fall within the other three categories. 
A council must give notice of a proposal to raise a special loan, and the 
ratepayers have the right, by petition of at least 25 per cent. of those con- 
cerned, to demand that a poll be taken as to whether they approve of the 
loan, and as to whether the loan rate (if any) shall be on the unimproved 
or the improved capital value. As a general rule shire special loans may 
not exceed in the aggregate a sum equal to three times the amount of the 
income, as shown by the last year’s accounts. 


Renewal, ordinary, or special loans under ihe Local Government Act are 
secured, firstly upon the income of the fund to which the loans belong, and, 
secondly, upon the income of the council arising from any source. 


Unless the loans are repayable by instalments at intervals of one year 
or less, there must be a sinking fund for loan repayment in every fund in 
respect of which a renewal, ordinary, or special loan has been raised, and in 
each year the council must transfer to the sinking fund a sum of not less 
than the amounts which were stated in its applications for the approval 
of the loans. In the case of loans repayable by annual or more frequenié 
instalments, the reserve for repayment is optional, 


1 
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County councils may raise loans if expressly authorised under the powers 
delegated by constituent councils. They are not subject to the limitation of 
borrowing imposed on municipalities and shires, and a poll may not be 
demanded in respect of such loan proposals. 

The Treasurer is empowered on the recommendation of the Minister to 
guarantee the repayment of loans raised by the municipalities situated 
within the Western Division (including the municipalities of Balranald, 
Hillston and Nyngan) and by county councils engaged in the supply of 
water or sewerage services. 

Councils are permitted in terms of the Local Government Act to accept 
from ratepayers advances not exceeding £500 for the purpose of carrying 
out works for which the lenders have applied. Such loans may not 
exceed, in the aggregate, one-tenth of the total revenue for the preceding 
year, and provision must be made for repayment within ten years and the 
rate of interest may not exceed 4 per cent. 

Councils may enter into time payment contracts to pay for purchases or 
works by instalments spread over a period of years. The annual payments 
under such contracts may not exceed 10 per cent. of estimated income in 
any year and the liability in respect of principal sums owing is taken into 
account in determining the limit of the council’s power to borrow, as 
described above. Before entering into a contract, except for the purchase 
of land, a council must advertise the proposed conditions and call tenders 
for the intended purchases or works. 

Government advances are made generally by the Minister and are not 
subject to statutory limitation. 


Loan Expenditure. 

The following table shows particulars of the expenditure by local gov- 
erning bodies in 1988 from the proceeds of loans raised by the sale of 
debentures and inscribed stock. Government advances and time payment 
debts are not included but are shown in Table 486. 


Taste 484.—Local Government, N.S.W., Loan Expenditure, 1938. 


| Municipalities and Shires. 


P { Count: 
Object. arsteonen: | SME Councils,] Total. 
ita a Greater | Country. 
. Newcastle. 

Ordinary Services— £ & £ & £ 
Roads, Bridges, Drainage, etc. ... «| 508,117 38,390 619,649 wee 1,166,656 
Resumptions Account} ... Ae ave 35,679 uae ue, ats 35,679 
Parks, Baths, Beaches, Pie gee ane 89,749 3,839 81,640 rar 175,228 
Public Markets one dis tee 53,946 aes 4,780 oe 58,726 
Acrodromes es ne ae or eee 14,525 eee 14,525 
Plant and Property | Mia os eee 80,751 49,298 45,168 ioe 175,217 
Other on . sos ave ee 16 ous 18,088 we 18,10£ 

Total, Ordinary Services... £1 768,258 92,027 783,850 ae 1,644,135 


Trading Undertakings— 


Electricity ... on one ase 511 47,798 181,800 472,934 703,013 


Gases Suh An" SE Sis’. SEM + “Heex - 930 ~ 930 
Water one an oe nae ats aee one 286,242 5,461 291,703 
Sewerage... fae ag oie sea a ove 490,830 a 490,830 
Total, Loan xpenditure ... «768,769 | 139,825 | 1,743,652 | 478,395 | 3,130,641 

* Including Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. + See explanation hereunder, 


The distribution of “Ordinary Services” expenditure as shown in the 
table, is approximate. Only new loan expenditure on works and services 
is included, and amounts devoted to repayment of old loans, Government 
advances or time payment debts are excluded. ; . 
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The item “Resumptions Account” refers: to compensation and other 
capital expenditure incurred in the City of Sydney in. respect of property: 
resumed for the purpose of widening roads or other improvements, Fre- 
quently there remain to the council valuable residues of resumed: property: 
which it lets to tenants or-sells in due course. Therefore the expenditure 
shown in the table should be distributed between. the items. “Roads, ete.” 
ane “Plant and Property” but the allocation cannot. be made for lack of 

ata. : 


; The loan expenditure of the local, governing bodies in New South Wales 
is shown below for the years 1928 to 1938, also the amount provided 
annually for the redemption of loan debt during the years 1931 to 1988, 


Tasiz 485.—Local Government, N.S.W., Loan Expenditure and 
Repayments, 1928 to 1938, 


City of County 
Year. Sydney. Municipalities, Shires. Councils, Total. 
* t 


Loan Expenditure, 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1928 eae sat 671,433 1,750,146 270,404. 1,489,698 4,181,681 
1929 wee ee! 1,235,256 1,344,810 294,223 2,556,134 5,430,423 
1930 228 a 579,987 1,172,903 196,315 2,439,942 4,389,147 
1931 fee os 184,540 616,136 62,130 58,468 921,274 
1932 ath wee 61,997 231,208 23,099 328,287 644,591 
1933 tes Ae 312,556 135,734 22,323 170,826 641,439 
1934 ee we 157,683 115,268 18,603 246,912 538,366 
1935 ae oes 202,594 145,354 18,186 20,222 386,356 
1936 es eam 106,183 415,864 159,384 32;530 713,961 
1937 Bs see 138,499 1,680,796 685,544 468,854 2,973,693 
1938 _ “38 117,608 1,844,890 689,748 478,395 8,130,641 


Repayment of Loans}. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1981. || 275,589 582,114 96,985 197,782 | 1,152,470 
1982. | 216,075 581,997 102,807 193,477 | 1,094,356 
1938. 251,056 583,678 114,508 322,717 | 1,271,959 
1934. BAILII 608,933 118,083 233,719 | 1,301,850 
1935... | 461,782 597,888 113,937 289,206 | 1,462,813 
1936. | 189,519 597,577 108,943 664,827 | 1,510,866 
1937 ... | 479,498 656,310 135,859 267,786 | 1,539,453 
19388. ws] 267,553 757,928 174,387 281,901 | 1,481,769 


* Exclusive of Electricity Undertaking (now Sydney County Council). 
+ Includes the Sydney County Council and the Grafton and South Grafton Water Board, 
$ Includes credits to Sinking Fund Reserves, 


Under the heading “Repayment of loans” is shown the amount of revenue 
applied in each year to the redemption of loans. The figures include 
direct repayments to lenders where loans are repayable by yearly. or half- 
yearly instalments and, where loans are of fixed term, credits to sinking 
funds in the form of ccntributions from revenue account and interest 
earnings on accumulated investments which are generally credited direct 
to sinking fund accounts. Repayments of loans from sinking funds and 
from renewal or conversion loans are not included. 
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Fluctuations in the amounts shown as repayments in the City of Sydney 
are due to the inclusion of special items, viz., the proceeds of sales of 
resumed property when invested for repayment of loans. at maturity, and 
transfers to revenue account of surplus sinking fund accumulations in 
respect of matured loans. 


The Sydney County Council has in some years expended cash accumu- 
lated in ordinary trading operations in the retirement of substantial 


amounts of debentures, and in this way fluctuations have arisen in re- 
payments: by county councils, as shown in the table. 


Government Advances and Time Payment Debts. 


The expenditure from repayable Government advances and time pay- 
ment debts by local: governing bodies in New South Wales amounted. to 
£592,342 in 1981, £319,212 in 1932 and £453,652 in 1988. The following 
table shows particulars of such expenditure in later years :— 


Tasue 486.—Local Government, N.S.W., Expenditure from Government 
Advances and Time Payment Debts, 1984 to 1938, 


Municipalities and Shires. All Local Governing Bodies. 
Year. : pint County : 
Sydney and Give Municipal Councils. | eee en Grand 
Suburbs. Newcastle. a and. Advances. Debts. Total. 
hires, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
10384 el 109,325 24,701 591,816 4,650 674,583 55,909 | 730,492 
1935 eel 180,139 16,993 381,584 nie 473,300 55,416 | 528,716 
1936. ove 65,152 9,142 298,548 ase 321,413 51,429 | 372,842 
1937 tee 46,022 330 80,542 eh 67,895 58,999 | 126,894 
1938 on 18,977 3840 75,249 14,465 25,725 83,306 | 109,031 


Expenditure from Government advances and time payment debts in 1938 
included. expenditure on ordinary services amounting to £80,514, viz.,. roads, 
bridges, ete., £15,361; parks, baths, beaches, etc., £4,928; plant and property, 
£54,919; and other items £5,306. Tixpenditure on electricity works was 
£17,189; water supply, £6,335; and sewerage works, £4,993. 


The decline in the amount cf Government advances since 1986 was due 
largely to new financial arrangements deseribed on page 547. 


Repayments of principal in: respect of Government advances and time 
payment debts in the years 1981 to 1938 are shown. below :— 


Government Government 


Govern- Time- 
Advances and Advances and a 
Year. Thais pay nielib Year. ‘Lime-payment “Lear. snare aa. pasate 
Debts. Debts: Fi ‘ 2 
£ 
1931 eae 236,666 1934 we): 195,215 1936... 200,031 66,686 
1982 ane 216,214 1935 ee 234,984 1937... 198,039 57,350 


1933 eee 193,709 1938... 168,836 83,175 
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The foregoing amounts do not include repayments of Government ad- 
vances which were made from proceeds of loans raised by councils, nor 
remissions of indebtedness by the Government. The decline in indebted- 
ness of the Government in 1988 as shown in the following table was due 
mainly to such transactions :— 


TasLe 487,—Local Government, N.S.W., Government Advances and Time 
Payment Debts, Amounts Outstanding, 1936 to 1938. 


Municipalities and Shires. All Local Government Bodies. 
At ao ee aie ee TT 
31st City of | Country | County 
December | Meotro- Great Municipal. | COURCH8. | Government | ,Zime 
politan, Neweastle, ites” And Advances, ene Grand Total, 
Shires. 4 
£ £ £ Be cll ls ‘si | £ £ 
1936 «| 490,242 83,317 | 5,492,456 79,860 || 5,910,597 | 235,278 | 6,145,875 
1937 w| 476,416 73,159 | 5,445,345 | 188,777 || 5,925,605 | 208,092 | 6,133,697 
1938 ...1 412,470 | 64,927 | 2,376,410 | 17,922 || 2'614,829 | 256,900 | 2,871,729 
Loan Debt. 


The loan debt on account of debentures and inscribed stock issued by 
local governing bodies in New South Wales amounted to £40,494,308 as at 
31st December, 19388. In addition, the long term indebtedness of the 
councils included £2,614,829 owing to the Government and £211,391 on 
time payment contracts, as shown in Table 487. 


Tapne 488.—Local Government, N.S.W., Loan Debt, Sinking Funds and 
Interest, 1938, 


Loans Outstanding. Accumu- 
Local Bodies. Sinking | ‘Tuverest 
Australia London. |{ New York, Total. Funds, ° 
£ & £ £ £ £ 
Municipalities and 
Shires— 
Sydney, City «| 8,981,304 |2,000,000 | ...... 10,981,304 j4,127,142 | 475,380 
Suburbs vee] 5,174,590 | cece | sees 5,174,590 7,689 | 226,171 
Newcastle, Greater 
City iis re 958,155 | weeeee | tenes 958,155 | eae 42,071 
Country Munici- 
palities ... viel DAELOGS f° scare |! Waasas 5,441,563 93,598 | 142,670 
Shires ia .--| 2,350,181 | 305,000}  ...... 2,655,181 | 119,482 | 102,294 
Total Municipalities | 
and Shires _ ..,'22,905,793 |2,305,000 |... 25,210,793 4,347,861 | 988,586 
County Councils* —...) 8,217,074 |5,171,500 11,894,941 |15,283,515 [2,354,900 | 708,726 
Grand Total .--/31,122,867 (7,476,500 1,894,941 (40,494,308 (6,702,761 |1,692,312 


* Includes Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 

The net loan debt, after deducting sinking funds, was £33,791,547 at the 
end of 1988. 

Practically all the loan debts owing by councils under the Local Govern- 
ment Act are repayable by half-yearly instalments. Consequently their 
accumulated sinking funds are small. On the other hand, most of the 
loans of the City of Sydney and Sydney County Council were floated for 
a fixed term, with provision for sinking fund. Therefore the accumulated 
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sinking funds of these two bodies are large. At the end of 1938 they were 
equivalent to 37.6 per cent. and 16 per cent. of the respective loans debts. 

The total amount of interest on the loan debt was £1,714,987, distributed 
according to place of payment as follows:—Australia, £1,246,915; London, 
£363,850; and New York, £104,222. 

The following table shows the loan debt at the end of various years 
since 1921, also the accumulated sinking funds and the net amount of 
loans outstanding. ; 

Taste 489,—Local Government, N.S.W., Gross and Net Loan Debt, 

1921 to 1938, 


Cro ce ak oe Accum | 8g 
At 31st lated of Loans 
December. | city of | Other _ County Sinking | Outstand- 
Sydney.* pee eek Shires. Councils.f Total, : ing. 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000, 
1921 ... ees 5,570 1,983 110 3,771 11,434 1,466 9,968 
1926 ... tee 7,619 4,388 1,036 7,013 20,056 2,486 17,570 
1929 ... «| 10,488 8,145 1,398 11,949 31,980 3,156 28,824 
1930 ... «| 10,666 8,591 1,488 14,359 35,104 3,544 31,560 
1931 ... -| 10,878 8,613 1,438 14,428 35,357 3,969 31,388 
1932 ... | 10,995 8,201 1,361 14,645 35,202 4,269 30,933 
1933 ... «| 11,069 7,736 1,300 14,646 34,751 4,673 30,078 
1934 ... vf 11,166 7,239 1,216 14,834 34,455 5,160 29,205 
1935 ... v-| 11,087 6,821 1,150 14,769 33,777 5,709 28,068 
1936 ... «| 10,921 6,714 1,293 14,347 33,275 5,710 27,565 
1937 ... vf 11,065 8,169 2,020 14,727 35,981 6,338 29,643 
1938 ... vd 10,981 11,574 2,655 15,284 40,494 6,703 33,791 


* Ixclusive of Loans of Electricity Undertaking (now Sydney County Council), 
f Includes the Sydney County Council and the Grafton and South Grafton Water Board. 


Eetween 1921 and 1980 the councils expended large sums, chiefly on 
electricity services and roads, and the net loan liability increased rapidly. 
Loan projects were drastically curtailed during the depression period and 
for some years the amounts set aside to provide for redemption exceeded 
new loans. 

1n 1987 and 1988 the councils’ loan programmes were expanded and the 
net loan liability increased by £6,226,000. A substantial part of the in- 
crease, however, related to loans raised by councils to repay debts to the 
Government for water supply and sewerage works. Loan debt outstanding 
at the end of 1938 in respect of loans used for the repayment of such debts 
amounted to £2,499,230, 

The net loan liability at the end of 1988, was distributed as follows :— 
Electricity works, £14,251,180, (42.2 per cent); gasworks, £21,978; water 
supply, £2,265,345, (6.7 per cent.); sewerage, £1,981,452, (5.9 per cent.); 
and roads, bridges, buildings, parks and reserves, baths, plant, property, 
etc., £15,271,592 (45.2 per cent.) 
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The place of redemption and the approximate amount of interest payable 
on the loan debt of the local governing bodies in New South Wales, are 
shown in the following table :— 


Taste 490,—Lecal Government, N.S.W., Domicile of Gross Loan Debt 
and Interest, 1921 to 1938. 


Gross Amount of Fixed Loans Maturing. | Annual Interest. 
Year. 
In Australia, Oversea. Total. In Australia. Oversea, Total. 
| £ 
1921 sey — 9,922,268 1,512,000 | 11,434,268 421,185 85,690 506,875 
1926 | 16,823,720 3,232,500 20,056,220 855,326 187,862 | 1,043,188 
1929 w| 24,674,813 7,805,000 31,979,813 | 1,827,416 401,775 | 1,729,191 
1930 | 25,755,090 9,348,986 35,104,076 | 1,418,665 514,194 | 1,932,859 
19381 «| 26,026,351 9,330,633 35,356,984 | 1,251,709 516,958 | 1,768,667 
1932 | 25,898,669 9,303,397 35,202,066 | 1,182,891 490,880 | 1,673,721 
1933 vo} 25,466,403 9,285,028 34,751,431 | 1,168,884 476,889 | 1,645,773 
1934 | 25,014,389 9,440,988 34,455,377 | 1,096,751 480,935 | 1,577,686 
1935 | 24,851,690 9,425,166 33,776,856 | 1,068,867 480,065 | 1,548,932 
1986 v| 23,866,394 9,408,622 33,275,016 | 1,024,137 470,102 | 1,494,239 
1937 ...| 26,590,799 9,389,810 35,980,609 | 1,087,218] 469,082 | 1,556,295 
1938 we{ 31,122,867 9,371,441 40,494,308 | 1,224,240 468,072 | 1,692,312 


* Years 1921 to 1929 London only; 1930 to 1938, New York included, viz.: Loan repayable by 
half yearly instalments, amounted at end of 1938 to £1,894,941, annual interest being £104,222. 


METROPOLITAN Water SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board controls the 
water supply and sewerage services in the county of Cumberland. The 
Board’s jurisdiction extends to a large district outside the county of Cum- 
berland and embraces a strip of territory extending along the ‘South Coast 
beyond Wollongong to Lake Dlawarra, 


The Board is composed of seven members. Two members, a president 
and a vice-president, are appointed by the Governor for a period of five 
years, and five members are elected by the aldermen and councillors of 
local areas concerned to hold office for four years. For the purposes of the 
elections, the municipalities and shires have been grouped into five con- 
stituencies and one member is elected by each group. 


The main source of the Sydney water supply is the Upper Nepean River, 
with its tributaries, which drain an area of 347 square miles. Storage 
reservoirs in this system have a total capacity of 108,772,000,000 gallons, 
the largest being Avon, 47,153,000,000 gallons, Cataract, 20,748,000,000 
gallons, Cordeaux, 20,597,000,000 gallons and Nepean, 17,898,000,000 gallons, 
Further supplies are drawn from the Woronora and Warragamba Rivers. 
The Woronora catchment is 29 square miles in extent; a reservoir under 
construction has at present a capacity of 1,4:74,000,000 gallons and, when 
completed, its capacity will be 15,479,000,000 gallons. The Warragamba 
scheme is in the first stages of development. It has a catchment area of 
8,383 square miles and water is now drawn by pumps from the normal flow 
of the river which is impounded by a low weir. The maximum daily 
offtake, which varies according to the river flow, is 40,000,000 gallons. 
Water from the Nepean and Warragamba systems is conveyed to the 
Prospect Dam, thence to Sydney and adjacent-areas by means of tunnels, 
canals, ete. The Prospect Dam has a capacity available by gravitation 
of 1,951,000,000 gallons. 
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Branch systems: supply Camden, Campbelltown, and other town~ 
ships along the southern railway. Wollongong and several settlements 
on the South Coast. are supplied from two reservoirs on the Upper Cordeaux, 
River which have a combined capacity of 480,000,000. gallons, and water 
for Richmond is pumped from the Hawkesbury River. There are eighty- 
seven service reservoirs throughout the area reticulated, with a total 
capacity of 525,055,000 gallons. 


The total length of water mains as at 80th June, 1939, was 4,589 miles, 


The sewerage system consists of three main outfalls—the Bondi ocean 
outfall; the southern and western suburbs outfall, which discharges into the 
Pacific Ocean at Long Bay; and the northern. suburbs outfall; discharging 
into the ocean at North Point. 


The Board also maintains 87 miles of channels for stormwater drainage 
purposes, and is authorised to levy drainage rates within areas notified by 
gazettal. 


The following statement shows the number of premises supplied with 
water and those connected with the sewerage system administered by the 
Metropolitan Board in various, years since 1911. 


Tasie 491—Metropolitan Water and Sewerage, Particulars ef Services, 
1911 to 1939. 


Water Supply, Sewerage. 
3ouk Sune. Length of 
une | Premises | Total Suppl Average Premises Length of. SnRUE O 
Supplied, during rd Sitmuty: Cunuected, ener ase eas 
No. Thousand Thousand No. miles, miles, 
gallons. yatlons, 
1911 139,237 10,587,434 29,007 108,012 825 49 
1916 183,598 14,374,000 39,380. 129,650 1,022 54 
1921 221,886 17,701,000 48,496 148,923 1,197 64 
1926 268,558 24,506,739 67,142 176,388 1,416 67 
1931 308,657 30,803,060 84,390 204,772 1,871 16 
1935 322,480 33,683,000 92,283 221,701 2,106: 79 
1936 326,021 34,372,000 93,913 228,195 2,179 82 
1937 332,941 35,896,000. 98,345 235,992 2,382 83 
1938 341,948 38.431,000 105,290, 246,825 2.477 86 
1939 350,161 38,790,000 106,274: 256,502 2,561 87 


General rates for water and sewerage are levied on the assessed annual 
value of the premises. The rates, which in 1916 were 6d. in the &. for 
water and 94d. for sewerage, had risen to 9d. and 12d. respectively in 1921. 
In recent years the rates have varied as follow, viz.:— 


Year. ee Rate, ee Rate. 
1931-32 9 8. 
1932-33 104 10 
1933-84 94 : 9 
1934-35 } 

to} 94 Be 
1938-39 J 


The charge for water supplied by meter for gardens, livestock, and: trada 
purposes in 1932-33 was 1s. 4d. per 1,000 gallons, less. a: rebate of 2d, where 
consumption was greater than in the previous year. In subsequent’ years 
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the rate has been 1s. 2d., with a rebate of 2d. on water used in excess of the 
previous year’s consumption. Water is supplied without a meter to areas, 
mostly small gardens, not exceeding 1,000 square feet for a special fee of 
8s. per annum. The number of gardens registered on 30th June, 19389, was 
65,125, ; 


Stormwater drainage rates are fixed in each area, so as to yield the 
revenue required to meet expenses, interest and sinking fund charges. They 
vary ftom 3d. to 84d. in the & of assessed annual value. In substitution 
of its power to levy stormwater drainage rates in any area, the Board may 
arrange that the council pay from its general fund a sum equivalent to 
the proceeds of a rate. 


The capital funds of the Board to 30th June, 1939, were derived from the 
following sources:— 


TaBLE 492,—Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage, 
Capital Funds at 380th June, 1939. 


Particulars. Water. Sewerage. Drainage. Total. 
New South Wales Government— £ £ £ £ 

Loan Funds... aa is «| 15,070,885 | 9,871,805 316,448 | 25,258,638 

Less Repayments ... ane ie 760,370 452,528 15,962 | 1,228,860 

Remission oe ei co | 3,061,386 | 4,964,125 172,186 | 8,197,697 

Net ase _ ...| 11,248,629 4,455,152 128,300 | 15,832,081 

Advances wes wed aes «| 8,643,273 | 1,369,982 121,290 | 5,134,545 

Unemployment Relief Fund dex 292,218 290,174 vee 582,392 
Amount due to New South Wales 

Government 383 ...{ 15,184,120 | 6,115,308 249,590 | 21,549,018 

Loans raised by Board . ..| 11,175,048 | 9,716,806 797,733 | 21,689,587 
Unemployment Relief—Commonwealth 

Savings Bank es 959 553 eee 1,512 
*Unemployment Relief Fund (New 

South Wales)— Grant sie 288,903 446,883 3,200 738,986 

Total as ae £| 26,649,080 | 16,279,550 | 1,050,523 | 43,979,103 


* Not repayable. 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage (Capital Indebtedness) 
Act, 1935, provides for the remission of £11,450,000 of debt due by the 
Board to the Government. The remission is to be made in instalments 
over a period of five years from 1st July, 19386, and the Board is to expend 
£3,000,000 from loan funds in each of the years. At 80th June, 1939, debt 
totalling £8,197,697 had been remitted, including £5,750,000 in 1986-87, 
£1,750,000 in 1987-88 and £697,697 in 1988-39. 


The Board is required to pay interest on its debt to the State, also a 
proportion of the exchange and sinking fund charges payable on the public 
debt of the State. Interest rates on the Board’s indebtedness to the State 
have declined substantially since 1929-80, when the rate on the debt in- 
curred prior to 1925 was 5.17204 per cent.; z¢., the average rate of interest 
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on the State public debt. The rate was 4.37804 in 1982-83, and the rate on 
‘Treasury advances was reduced from 5 per cent. to 44 per cent. as from Ist 
January, 1933. The rate on both classes of debt was 4 per cent. from 1st 
July, 1933, to 30th June, 1934, and it was reduced to 84 per cent. from 
1st July, 1984, 


The Board, with the approval of the Governor, may raise its own loans, 
but the debt so incurred in respect of any of its services must not exceed 
20 per cent. of the unimproved value of the lands ratable for that service. 
. sinking fund provision of 10s. per cent. is required in respect of such 
oans. 


The authority to raise loans was granted in 1925, but the Board’s first 
loan was not floated until July, 1928. In the intervening years the Treasury 
advanced moneys for the construction of works, and these advances amount- 
ing to £6,495,000 were to be repaid by annual instalments of £324,750 over 
a period of twenty years from ist January, 1980. Four instalments amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £1,299,000 had been repaid by 380th June, 1988, 
from the proceeds of loans floated by the Board, and the amount outstand- 
ing at that date was £5,196,000. Then it was arranged that repayment 
should be spread over 40 years and be made from revenue by annual instal- 
ments of £248,814 including principal and interest. 


At 30th June, 1939, the amounts outstanding in respect of loans floated 
by the Board, according to place of repayment, were as follows: Australia, 
£17,762,557 (Australian currency); London, £2,000,000 (sterling); and 
New York £1,428,542 (dollars converted at $4.8665 to £). A distribution 
of these amounts according to nominal rates of interest ig shown below :— 


Taste 493.—Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, Loans 
Outstanding, Rates of Interest, 1939. 


Principal Outstanding at 30th June, 1939, 
Nominal 
Rate of Interest. 
Australia.* | London.* New York.* Total.* 
Per cent. £ | £ : £ £ 
£ sd. 
0 5 0 1,512 vee aes 1,612 
38.7 «6 500,000 eee ose 500,000 
315 0 1,000,000 ts iat 1,000,000 
40 0 4,625,000 2,000,000 aes 6,625,000 
42 6 1,000,000 sae wea 1,000,000 
43 9 824,750 wee see 824,750 
45 0 6,326,295 oa oes 6,326,295 
45 3 1,485,000 _ ay 1,485,000 
49 1 1,000,000 ais wie 1,000,000 
4 16 10 900,000 bts uae 900,000 
5 0 0 100,000 ies 100,000 
5610 0 ois 1,428,542 1,428,542 
Total... wht 17,762,557 | 2,000,000 | 1,428,542 21,191,099 


* For currency values see context above the table. 


The New York loan was floated in 1980 and the London loan in 1987. 
Three loans of £1,000,000 each were floated in Australia in 1938-39, viz., 
in July, 1938, and in January and April, 1989. Each was issued at par, 
the interest rates per annum being 43 per cent. on the first loan and 44 
per cent. on the others. At 80th June, 1939, sinking fund investments 
held for redemption purposes amounted to £432,935, 
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The following statement shows particulars of the financial transactions 
relating to the services controlled by the Metropolitan Board in various 
years ‘from 1911:— 

Taste 494.—Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage, Finances, 

1911 to 1989. 


Year Working Interest Sinking 
ended Capital Gross | Expenses Net Titer es Tax Fund Surp! 
30th | Indebtedness, | Revenue. | and Man-| Revenue. on change. | Contri- ur plus, 
June. agement. Capital. bution. 
| £ | £] £ {| &£ | £ £ | & | £ 
Water Supply. 
1911 ) 5,420,818 , 299,442) 99,355 ; 200,087) 192,486; ... bes 7,601 
1921 | 10,323,252 | 855,751) 347,298 | 508,453 | 473,890] ... “3 34,563 
1926 | 16,338,231 [1,319,872' 492,633 | 827,239 | 795,144]... 66,250 (—) 34,256 
1931 | 28,381,090 |1,672,054| 456,474 |1,216,486 |1,062,981 | 93,921] 58,010 1,568 
1934 | 24,476,811 |1,516,295/414,101 [1,102,194 | 948,771 | 93,465! 74,841 |(—) 14,883 
1935 | 25,369,907 |1,4.99,8791422,981 [1,076,898 | 877,084 | 85,977| 79,473 34,364 
1936 | 26,180,768 |1,573,298/ 428,751 1,144,547 | 906,450 | 83,891| 83,997 70,209 
4937 | 25,229,515 1,645,552, 526,934 1,118,618 | 887,310 | 69,123] 89,684 72,501 
1938 } 25,598,562 |1,741,809, 600,609 1,141,200 | 942,294 | 68,394] 98,543 31,969 
1939 | 26,690,265 1,815,089 603,276 1,211,813 ' 974,982 | 64,449) 149,954 22,428 
Seweraje. 
1911*| 4,496,290 | 284,208, 79,636 | 154,572 ) 159,070; ... we |(—) 4,498 
1921*! 7,329,632 | 615,615] 229,441 | 386,174 | 341,675 |... 44,499 
1926 | 10,138,844 | 777,809] 293,244 | 484,565 | 501,451]... 38,917 \(—) 65,803 
1931 | 14,410,475 | 979,389] 247,896 | 731,493 | 694,575 | 63,944] 39,674 |(—) 66,700 
‘1934 | 15,150,416 | 900,875|229.207 | 671,668 | 584,723 | 64,026) 49,829 |(—) 26,910 
1935 | 15,713,691 | 875,988] 236,722 | 639,266 | 539,463 | 59,234] 52,467 (—) 11,898 
1936 | 16,259,059 | 906,723] 237,279 | 669,444 | 560,362 | 67,619| 55,014 '(—) 3,551 
1987 | 15,026,095 | 935,747] 283,979 | 651,768 | 502,782 | 37,679| 54,516 56,791 
1938 | 15,185,638 | 999,989] 311,961 | 688,028 | 557,837 | 39,202| 61,813 29,176 
1939 | 16,018,587 |1,067,755| 340,236 | 727,519 | 612,854 | 32,165| 85,726 (—) 3,226 
Drainage. 
1926 398,796 | 33,790) 15,568 18,222 | 20,189) ... 1,688 |((—) 3,655 
1931 699,150 | 51,745] 11,516 | 40;229 | 33,880 | 2,624 | 1,872 1,853 


1934 749.042 39,119) 10,297 28,822 28,387 | 2,768 2,209 \(—) 4,542 
1935 817,152 , 38,992! 9,684 29,308 26,967 | 2,661 2,368 \(—) 2,688 
1936 896,950 30,314) 9,447 29,867 28,919 | 2,543 2,585 \(—) 4,180 
1937 880,513 40,059. 11,425 28,634 30,193 | 1,972 3,349 (—) 6,880 
1938 1,005,709 41,526 16,561 24,965 40,016 | 1,857 4,129 |(—) 21,037 
1939 1,060,890 43,850 13,910 29,940 41,3889 | 1,869 5,884 |(—) 19,202 


"* Inchides particulars of Drainage Branch, 


The decrease of capital indebtedness in 1957 was due to remission of 
part of the debt due to the State as described on page 560. 

The working expenses shown in the foregoing table do not include 
expenditure on renewals except in 1925-26, and the three years 1936-87 10 
1938-39. The combined expenditure included in respect of renewals for 
the three services was £76,059 in 1925-26 and £100,000 in each of the years 
1986-37 to 1938-39, 

During the ‘period 1906-07 to 31st March, 1925, renewals were met from 
the Public Works T'und, and the amount expended was £484,589. Between 
April, 1925, and 30th June, 1939, the total amount set aside for expendi- 
ture on renewals was £1,757,147, of which £887,085 was charged to revenue, 
£587,171 appropriated from gurplus revenue, £190,208 granted by the State 
from unemployment relief funds and £142,683 obtained from loans. By 
80th June, 1939, the sum of £1,699,071 had been expended on renewals and 
there was an unexpended ‘balance of £58,076. 

No charge was made for sinking funds until the separation of the Board’s 
financial affairs from the ‘Consolidated Revenue Fund on 1st April, 1925, 
and the Board was first called upon to bear a share of exchange payable in 
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respect of State oversea debt in 1930-81. Provision for sinking fund is 
made at the rate of 5s. per cent. in respect of capital debt owing to the 
State and at the rate of 10s. per cent. in respect of loans raised by the 
Board. 


THe Hunter District Water SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, 


The first water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by 
the Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, control of the works was transferred 
to the Hunter District Water Board. 

Water is obtained mainly from a dam of 5,000 million gallons capacity 
on the Chichester River at a point about 60 miles north from Newcastle, 
This supply can be supplemented if required by pumping water from the 
Hunter River. 

The sewerage scheme for the Hunter district has its outfall at Merewether 
Gulf, some distance south from Newcastle. The districts served are New- 
castle, Adamstown, Carrington, Hamilton, Lambton, New Lambton, May- 
field West, Merewether, Stockton, Waratah, Wickham, Cessnock, and parts 
of Tarro and Lake Macquarie shires. 

Particulars relating to the water supply and sewerage services of the 
Board at intervals since 1911 are shown below:— 

TaBLe 495.—Hunter District Water and Sewerage, Particulars of Services, 
1911 to 1989. 


Water Supply, Sewerage, 
Year ended 
3uth June. Properties | Supply during fatty Saenly Properties | Length of 
Supplied. year. Per Property. Connected. Sewer, 
thousand 
No. gallons. gallons. No. miles. 
1911 wae te 17,164 675,214 108 1,465 30 
1921 oe ne 25,874 1,711,187 181 12,218 148 
1926 ae aa 33,997 2,668,215 215 18,071 177 
1931 ae tee 42,631 2,905,391 187 21,471 200 
1935 aes on 43,811 3,277,373 205 22,548 248 
1936 one vee 44,656 3,670,130 224 24,066 249 
1937 wae one 45,745 3,931,350 235 25,289 277 
1938 Sis on 47,089 4,107,500 239 26,932 800 
1939 on tis 48,370 4,330,760 245 28,257 387 


The Hunter District Water Board consists of seven members. A presi- 
dent and a vice-president are appointed by the Governor for a maximum 
period of seven years, and five members are elected by the councils of con- 
stituent municipalities and shires to hold office for four years. 

The Board’s accounts formed part of the accounts of the State Treasury 
until Ist July, 1938. 

The capital funds of the Board at 30th June, 1939, consisted of the 
following items, viz., capital indebtedness repayable to the State Govern- 
ment, £4,073,275, non-repayable State and Commonwealth grants for unem- 
ployment relief works, £232,887 and loans raised by the Board £800,000. 
The capital indebtedness to the State was reduced in terms of the Hunter 
District Water, Sewerage and Drainage Act, 19388, by £1,259,703 and it 
wag provided that further remissions should be made during the three 
years 1938-39 to 1940-41 conditional upon the Board expending £2,335,000 
from loan moneys. The further remission in 1938-39 was £967,517, 

The Board is authorised, with the Governor’s approval, to obtain bank 
overdrafts and to raise loans, locally or overseas, for the construction of 
additional works, the renewal of loans and the repayment of indebtedness 
to the State or any financial institution. The State Government wii 
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guarantee loans raised by the Board and the Board must establish sinking 
funds to provide for their repayment in accordance with the terms of the 
Governor’s approval. 

Water and sewerage rates are levied on the assessed annual value. 
Since Ist July, 1936, the rates have been as follows, viz., water 12d. and 
sewerage 15d. in the pound, with a minimum of 15s. on ratable premises; 
water 9d., and sewerage 12d. in the pound, with a minimum of 5s. on 
ratable vacant lands. Unless fixed by special agreement the charge for 
water by meter ranges from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per 1,000 gallons, according to 
the quantity supplied. 

A stormwater drainage rate of 8d. in the pound on assessed annual value 
was levied for the first time in 1987-88. 

The Board is required to pay interest and sinking fund charges on its 
loans, and to pay interest on its debt to the State at the rate of 33 per cent. 
together with a proportion of the exchange and sinking fund charges 
payable on the public debt of the State. When the Board repays indebtedness 
to the State from the proceeds of any loan, the Treasurer may reimburse 
any annual loan charges in excess of the amounts formerly payable to 
the State, 

Particulars of the finances of the Hunter District Water Board in various 
years since 1910-11 are shown in the following table:— 

Taste 496.—Hunter District Water, Sewerage and Drainage, 
Finances, 1911 to 1939. 


Year ended Gross Ae Interest. Sinking 
30th June, Capital Debt.) Revenue. and on Loan | Exchange.’ Fund. Surplus. 
Manage- | Capital. 
ment. 
| £ | £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
Water Supply. 
1911 is v{ 495,747 | 45,711 | 17,774 | 16,970 art Son 10,967 
1921 way «| 1,472,074 | 116,320 | 59,895 | 35,556 aie _ 20,869 
1926 on ..-| 3,733,126 | 163,807 | 65,328 | 55,819 ane oon 42,660 
1931 ae ...{ 2,847,998 | 235,325 | 77,706 | 144,720 | 15,578 8,117 \(-) 10,796 
1934. ae ...| 2,889,654 | 213,020 | 68,211 | 113,930 | 17,208 9,841 38,830 
1935 Pre ...| 2,898,585 |215,696 | 66,395 | 99,829 | 14,477 ; 10,193 24,802 
1936 nen ...| 2,912,875 | 226,998 | 73,587 | 99,407 | 14,197 | 10,530 29,277 
1937 aug ..| 2,967,348 | 234,286 | 74,575 | 99,582 | 13,194 | 11,333 35,602 
1938 oP ...| 8,034,183 | 240,097 | 83,570 | 100,095 | 12,962 | 12,180 31,290 
1939 ian .--| 2,969,881 / 246,845 § 104,084 © 105,201 ' 13,275 | 13,407 10,878 
Sewerage. 
191i aus wef 170,151 8,975 3,177 2,902 aan one 2,896 
1921 we {| 690,790 | 32,164 | 16,007 | 25,328 ve vee (-) 9,171 
1926 ae »| 677,912 | 68,412 | 22,625 | 31,932 “es on) 13,855 
1931 oa | 1,284,476 | 91,158 | 37,630 | 34,886 9,756 5,083 3,808 
1934 cae ...| 1,739,024 | 72,283 | 338,004 | 27,588 4,166 5,765 1,715 
19385 vee | 1,849,454 | 74,578 | 32,125 | 24,133 3,500 6,338 8,482 
1936 7 ..| 1,963,200 | 77,442 | 33,706 | 28,821 3,402 6,945 9,568 
1937 aie ..) 2,057,480 | 106,185 | 39,583 | 61,398 8,045 7,701 |(-) 10,542 
1988 one «| 2,182,903 |115,229 | 45,171 | 64,052 8,203 8,600 |(-) 10,797 
1939 ae wl 1,481,185 ° 123,544 ' 56,070 ' 54,943 6,620 6,522 ‘(-) 611 
Stormwater Drainage. 

1926 eee nee 43,637 nee vee ove . on 
1931 ves «| 634,326 _ eee tee oo tee bee 
1934 vee «| 969,818 oes 487 one aoe 2,883 |(-) 3,370 
1935 vas --| 1,040,311 owe 511 one oes 3,218 |(-) 3,729 
1936 vee vee] 1,074,415 on 762 oe pee 3,418 |(-) 4,180 
1937 aoe vee! 1,079,977 haa 854 | 35,366 4,500 3,716 |(-) 44,436 
1938 ou « 1,086,127 ) 14,733 3,769 | 35,560 4,423 3,932 \(-) 32,951 
1939 vee eee 123,814 | 15,343 7,466 7,207 939 957 \(-) 1,226 
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Working expenses in 1938-89 included £23,000 charged to revenue in 
respect of reserve for renewals, viz., water, £12,020; sewerage, £7,501 and 
stormwater drainage, £3,479, 


The amount of interest on the capital used for water supply increased 
substantially after 1925-26 as major works were completed and charges, 
capitalised during construction, became payable from revenue. For a 
similar reason there were increases in interest in respect of sewerage 
and drainage works in 1986-87. Interest and exchange in respect of drainage 
works were capitalised in full until 1931-32 and in part on works under 
construction in later years. The charges on completed drainage works 
were paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the State in the years 
1932-33 to 1935-36. 


The interest shown in the table in respect of all services in 1986-387 and 
1937-88 is subject to adjustment consequent upon the reduction of the 
capital debt as described on page 563. 


Tire Bricapes. 


The public services for the prevention and extinguishing of fires are “con- 
trolled by a Board of Fire Commissioners, constituted under the Fire 
Brigades Act, 1909-1927. Its jurisdiction extends over certain districts 
which were defined in the Act or added by proclamation. The areas under 
the control of the Board are grouped to form fire districts. They include 
the City of Sydney, nearly all the area comprised by the suburban munici- 
palities, also the City of Greater Newcastle, Broken Hill, and other muni- 
cipalities, and shires in respect of towns contained in them. 


The Board consists of a president, appointed by the Governor for a term 
of five years, and seven members, elected for a term of three years, viz., one 
by the councils of the Sydney and suburban municipalities and shires, one 
by the councils of the other incorporated areas to which the Act applies, 
three elected by the fire insurance companies, one by the members of volun- 
teer fire brigades, and one by the permanent firemen who are members of the 
Fire Brigades Association of New South Wales. The votes are appor- 
tioned among the councils according to the amount contributed to the fund 
administered by the Board, viz., £100 or under, one vote; over £100 and 
not exceeding £500, two votes; over £500 and not exceeding £1,000, three 
votes; over £1,000, four votes. Fach insurance company and each volun- 
teer and permanent fireman is entitled to one vote. 


In each year the Board makes an estimate of the amount proposed to be 
expended in the various fire districts during the ensuing year, and of this 
sum the councils of the municipalities and shires concerned contribute one- 
fourth, the insurance companies one-half, and the Government one-fourth. 
The estimates must be made so that the contribution by the councils in a 
fire district will not exceed id. in the £ on the unimproved capital value 
of ratable land, though the Board may exceed this limit with the consent 
of the Minister if requested by the councils to do so. 


Where a fire district is comprised of more than one municipality or shire, 
the amount to be paid by each council is apportioned according to the 
annual value of ratable land within the district. Payments by the insurance 
companies are based on the amount of premiums payable in respect of fire 
risks within each district. With the consent of the Governor, the Board 
may borrow money up to £250,000. 
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The Board: establishes and maintains permanent fire brigades and autho- 
rises the. constitution of volunteer brigades, which are subsidised out of the 
funds. In the metropolitan districts in 1940 there were 80 fire brigades 
comprised of 732 officers and permanent firemen whose services are wholly 
at the Board’s disposal and 291 volunteers, In the country there were 
brigades at 155 localities, the principal stations being at Newcastle and 
Broken Hill, and there were 81 officers and permanent firemen and 1,996 
volunteers. 


The following table shows the revenue account of the Board of Fire 
Commissioners for the year ended 31st December, 1940 :— 


Taste 497.—Fire Brigades, Revenue Account, 1940. 


Revenue, ! Expenditure, 
£ £ 
Subsidy from Government ... 118,080 |} Administration ... .» 19,491 
Subsidy from Municipalities and Salaries, including Payments to 
Shires .. ... 118,080 Volunteers... ... 311,337 
Subsidy from Fire Insurance Com- Repairs to Buildings, Plant, and 
panies and Firms... ... 236,160 other expenses es ... 125,005 
Other Sources, .. 8,684 |] quipment and Property Charges 38,163 
Excess of Expenditure 12,992 
Total ie AG £493,996 Total 1... «+ £493,996 


The contributions by the fifty-five municipalities and shires comprising 
the Sydney fire district in 1940 represented 5s. 9.5d. per £100 of assessed 
annual value of the ratable land, as compared with 5s. 7d. in 1919. 


Contributions amounting to £236,160 were received in 1940 from 124 in- 
surance companies and 42 firms who insured goods with companies not 
registered in New South Wales. In the Sydney fire district such contri- 
butions represented 17.3 per cent. cf the premiums less reinsurances, and 
in the other districts: the proportions ranged from 8.86 per cent. 


The estimates of the proposed expenditure by the board for the year 1941 
amounted to £506,186, viz., £891,584 for the Sydney fire district and 
£114,552 for other districts. 


The balance sheet of the Board as at 31st December, 1940, is shown in 
the following statement :— 


Taste 498—Fire Brigades, Balance Sheet, 1940. 


Liabilities. } Assets. 
£ A £ 

Debentures and Accrued Interest 166,866 || Land and Buildings as ... 447,408 
Property and mana Ac- Plant and Fire saa ... 387,260 

count ... ... 639,187 || Stocks on Hand ... . 65,423 
Bank Balances ,,, 1... .... 71,878 || Revenue A/oe .. 0 we we 9,694 
‘Trust Accounts ,., sa ee 2,507 
Fund Account ake ‘ene .. 29,347 


Total... ue £ 909,785 Total ... “bs £. 909,785 
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FOOD AND PRICES, 


Foop Supriy AND DISTRIBUTION. 


The principal food commodities consumed in New South Wales are beef 
and mutton, bread, milk, butter, eggs, sugar, jam, potatoes and a wide 
variety of other vegetables and fruit. Ample supplies of nearly all these 
commodities are produced within the State. Tea, which is the popular 
household beverage, is imported from tropical countries. The local pro- 
duction of potatoes, sugar and some fruits and, to a smaller extent, eggs is 
augmented by importation from other Australian States. The consump- 
tion of poultry, pork, bacon, ham, fish, cheese and coffee is comparatively 
small. 


The administration of the food laws in incorporated towns and the 
supervision of conditions under which food is produced and distributed are 
duties of the Board of Health and the municipal and shire councils. 


’ Standards for the composition, purity and quality of foods are prescribed. 

by regulations under the Pure Foods Act. The Comonwealth Department 
of Trade and Customs exercises supervision in regard to the composition 
and labelling: of oversea imports of food and drugs. 


The councils of municipalities and shires are authorised to establish 
public markets and to regulate hawking and peddling of food commodities 
within the incorporated areas. Outside the City of Sydney, however, there, 
are few markets except saleyards for livestock. 


The Municipal Council of Sydney has established large markets. in the 
city for vegetables, fruit, farm produce, fish, and poultry, also cold storage 
works. The business conducted at the markets consists for the most part 
of sales by producers or their agents to retail traders. A new market in 
which producers may sell vegetables was opened ‘in 1988. 


The area and-cost of the Sydney Municipal Markets are as follows :— 


Taste 499.—Sydney Municipal Markets. 


Market, Floor Space. pred = } Market, | Floor Space. eae 
sq. ft, £ sq. ft. £ 
Vegetable .| 95,560 129,101 || Poultry ... ve} 12,200 32,919 — 
Produce ... wl -45,300 74,354 |{ Fish ive we} 95,084 43,000. * 
Pruit tag «| 146,300 198, 147 Producers’ | 
: (vegetable)... 180,500 383,072 
' *Approximate, 


‘The cold storage works of the City Council of Sydney have been con-, 
structed with chilling and. freezing rooms for the storage of fruit, dairy, 
and farm produce, mutton and rabbits, and the cost was £59,996, The total 
storage capacity is 200,000 cubic feet. 


The operations of agents selling on commission farm produce, such as 
vegetables, fruit, eggs and poultry, are subject to the Farm Produce Agents 
Act, 1926-1932. The:agents must be licensed, and must furnish to the 
Registrar appointed: under the Act a substantial bond from an approved 
insurance company, , 

*70593—A 
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Another measure relating to the marketing of food products, with the 
main purpose of assisting producers, is the Marketing of Primary Products 
Act, 1927-1988, which authorises the formation of marketing boards in 
respect of primary products upon the request of the producers. A board 
for any product may not be formed unless a poll be taken of the producers 
of the product who are enrolled as electors in respect of elections of the 
Parliament of New South Wales, and votes are given by at least three-fifths 
of those entitled to vote, and more than half the votes are in favour of its 
constitution. The Director of Marketing administers the Act, and the 
State Marketing Bureau, under his supervision, affords assistance to pro- 
ducers in regard to the marketing of their products, and collects and 
publishes information relating to market conditions. Marketing boards 
are in operation for rice, eggs, and wine grapes. 


Supervision of Weights and Measures. 


The Weights and Measures Act prescribes that traders’ weighing and 
measuring appliances must be kept to a specified degree of accuracy. 


The standard weights and measures of the United Kingdom have been 
adopted. It is a general rule that articles sold by weight must be sold by 
avoirdupois weight. The exceptions are as follows:—Precious metals, by 
troy weight; precious stones, by metric carat; drugs, retail, by apothecaries’ 
weight. Sales by retail must be according to net weight or measure, and 
the practice of selling certain vegetables—e.g., green peas in the pod—and 
other commodities by measure of capacity has been prohibited by regulation. 
The net weight or measure must be stamped on packages in which com- 
modities are offered for sale. Special provision has been made to prevent 
fraud in respect of the weighing of coal and firewood. 


The weight of bread is regulated under the pruvisions of the Bread Act of 
1901. The standard loaves weigh 1 Ib., 2 lb., and 4 lb. 


Meat. 


For the purpose of estimating the consumption of meat it is difficult 
to obtain details regarding the dressed weight of the animals slaughtered 
for local consumption. The most satisfactory of the available records 
indicate that during the five years ended June, 1932, the average annual 
consumption per head of population was 110 lb. of beef and veal and 73 Ib. 
of mutton and lamb, and in more recent years about 100 Ib. of beef and 
veal and 76 lb. of mutton and lamb. The annual consumption of pork is 
somewhat less than 5 lb. per head, and of bacon about 10 lb. per head of 
population. 


The slaughter of stock and the sale ot meat in the county of Cumberland, 
which embraces the metropolitan aren, are under the control of the Metro- 
politan Meat Industry Commissioner, appointed by the Governor. 


In the Neweastle district, z.e., within a radius of 14 miles from the New- 
castle Post Office, slaughtering and inspection are controlled by the council 
of the City of Greater Newcastle. Outside the county of Cumberland 
and the Newcastle district, slaughtering is done at private abattoirs, which 
are subject to inspection by officers appointed by the local authorities and 
by the Board of Health. <A large quantity of meat for consumption in the 
Metropolitan area is obtained from country abattoirs, 


The abattoir controlled by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commis- 
sioner is situated at Homebush Bay in proximity to the stock saleyards. 
The carcase butchers purchase stock on the hoof, and deliver them at the 
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abattoir on the day prior to slaughtering. They are treated by the statf 
of the abattoir and after chilling the carcases ave delivered to the owners 
early on the following morning. 


The fees per carcase for slaughtering stock for home consumption, 
dressing the carcases and delivering at the Meat Hall, Homebush Bay, are 
as follows:—Cattle, 10s.; heavy vealers, 6s, 9d.; calves, 2s. 9d.; sheep and 
lambs, 1s. 1d.; pigs, 2s. to 4s. 10d., according to weight. 


For frozen meat there are additional charges for freezing, wrapping, 
storage and delivery to ship’s side. 


Slaughtering at the Newcastle Abattoir is done by the staff of the 
Abattoir. There are livestock saleyards at Waratah. 


The average retail prices of meat are shown in Table 511, and further 
particulars relating to the meat supply are published in the chapter of this 
volume entitled “Pastoral Industry.” 


Fish. 


The quantity of fresh fish marketed in New South Wales in 1939 repre- 
sented 11 lb. per head of population. Somewhat more than half the supply 
is obtained in the river estuaries and coastal lakes and inlets, and the 
balance by deep-sea trawling. The quantity of trawled fish was 13,341,000 
Tb. in 1989. 


Preserved fish is supplied almost entirely by importation. The average 
consumption is about 43 Ib. per head of population. 


In the metropolitan district, fish may not be sold by auction except in 
public markets under the control of the council of a municipality or shire, 
und no person, except the original owner may sell fish by wholesale unless 
it has been sold previously in a municipal market. In this way the 
marketing of fish is centralised in Sydney in the Municipal Market, where 
the sales are conducted by licensed agents. 


Regulations under the Fisheries Act require that all fish sold in the fish 
markets or by wholesale dealers must be sold by weight. 


Bread and Flour. 


The average consumption of bread in New South Wales is estimated at 
about 100 loaves (2lb.) per head per annum, 


The consumption of flour is estimated at approximately 200 Ib. per head 
per annum, including 150 lb. per head used for bread. Particulars of the 
wheat and flour consumed in New South Wales in recent years aro shown 
in the chapter of this Year Book relating to Agriculture. The present 
annual consumption of flour is estimated to be in the vicinity of 270,000 
tons, including approximately 207,000 tons used for bread. Biscuit factories 
in 1989-40 used 15,457 tons flour including that used in biscuits for export. 


The bread supply of the metropolitan area is baked in about 400 bakeries 
and is distributed by the bakers, part by retail delivery to the consumers’ 
homes, and part by delivery at wholesale rates to retail shops, where it is 
sold “over the counter” to consumers. In 1932-38 it was ascertained by 
inquiry that the “cash over counter” trade was 84 per cent. of all bread 


‘sold, and in January, 1935, it was 40 per cent. Only a small quantity 


is sold to consumers at the bakeries. 
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The hours of baking are fixed by industrial awards. The starting time © 
in the County of Cumberland is 4.80 a.m. on an ordinary day, 11 p.m. for 
a “treble” delivery day (ae., a day preceding two holidays), and mid- 
night for a “double” day or a day next following a “treble”. day. _ 


Prices of Flour and Bread. 


For many years an association of millers has announced an official. price . 
for flour for local consumption (Sydney basis) which has been varied at | 
fairly frequent intervals in general conformity with variations in prices 
of wheat, bran and pollard. An association of bakers has announced 
official prices for bread in the metropolitan area in relation to price. of 
flour and other costs. Local or branch associations of bakers have fune- 
tioned in various other parts of the State. These prices have generally, 
in practice, been subject to an appreciable degree of competition. In 
December, 1988, prices of bread and flour were made subject to Govern- 
ment regulation and supervision under the Wheat Products (Prices 
Fixation) Act of N.S.W., and both were proclaimed as commodities under 
the National Security (Prices) Regulations in September, 1939, 


Approximately 1 ton (2;000: 1b.) of: flour ig produced from 48 bushels 
of wheat: and. 1,330 (2 lb.) loaves of ‘bread from. 1 ton of flour. One 
penny per bushel variation in the price of wheat is equivalent to 4s.. per - 
ton variation in cost of flour, and prices of flour are varied at frequent inter- 
vals in relationship to variations in- the price of wheat, though the prices, 
of milling products (bran and pollard) are taken into account. Prices of 
bread are varied in relationship to the price of flour, but changes are not so 
frequent as alterations in the price of flour beeause a variation of 4d. per 
loaf (2 Ib.) of bread sets off a variation of-£1 7s, Gd. per ton in price of 
flour. Other variations may result from changes in wage rates, hours of 
work, working conditions, taxation and costs of materials and equipment. 


At various periods between March, 1931,.and February, 1986, taxes were 
imposed on flour used for local consumption for the purpose of raising 
funds to assist farmers during periods of low wheat prices. In December, 
1938, when the price of wheat had fallen again joint action to assist 
farmers was undertaken by the Commonwealth and the various Australian 
States. As part of the plan the Commonwealth levied an excise tax on 
flour used for: home consumption, the rate of tax varying with the 
export parity price of wheat, and the Parliament of New South Wales 
enacted legislation to authorise the State Government to. fix minimum and 
maximum prices of flour and other wheat products, including bread. 
The rate of flour tax was declared at £5 15s. per ton as from 5th Dec- 
ember, 1988, and the Master Bakers’ Association announced that the 
price of bread would be raised by 1d. per loaf in Sydney on 11th December. 
Before. that. date, however, the State Government issued a proclamation 
in terms_of the Wheat Products (Prices Fixation) Act, 1988, fixing the. 
maximum. prices at 53d. per loaf for “cash over the counter”: retail sales, 
and 43d. for sales to retail shops in. the inner industrial areas of Sydney, 
viz., the City of Sydney and the suburbs of Glebe,. Darlington, Newtown, 
Erskineville, Redfern, Alexandria, Paddington, Mascot, Waterloo, St. 
Peters, Marrickville, Petersham, Annandale, Leichhardt and Balmain. 
Details regarding the plan for assisting wheat growers and the flour tax 
and its efféct on the price ‘of flour are shown in the. chapter “Agriculture” 
of this Year Book. : 
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The following statement shows the “official prices” of-bread in Sydney. 


yecommended to members by the Master Bakers’ Association at each date .:; 


of change since 1920 in comparison with the price of flour (including 
tax) on the date of change in prices of bread :— 


Taste 500.—Bread and Flour Prices in Sydney, 1920 to 1941. 


Price of Bread per Price of Bread per 
Date of » eat Price of Date of Bab iON: Price of 
change in price} Flour change in price Flour 
of Bread. Cash over Cash per ton, of Bread. |Cash:ovet Cash per-ton. 
counter, |delivered.*| : counter, |delivered.* : : 
d. d. £3 d. d. d, £8. de 
1920. 1931. 
1 Jan. 44 43 1215 0 | 29 Mar. 5 53 10:0 Of 
1 Feb. 54 5} 1667 6 1932. 
9 , 6 64 19 2 6 1 Jan.. 4} 5}. 10:0 Of 
13 Dec. F 6} 64 19 7 6 1933. 
1921. 4Dec. ... i 6 11:15 (OF; 
26 Sept.f ... 64 62 20 17 6 1934. ' 
10 Dec. f ... 4h 5 12 0 0 1 June 44 5+ 7°65 0 
1924, 138 Aug... 4} 54 915-0 
21 July 5 64 1410 0 1935. 
20 Oct. 5} 54 15 56 O25 Mar. ...| 43-5§ 54 11 2 6f, 
1925, 21 Oct. . 5-5} 5h-62' | 12 12 6f' 
5Jan. ... 54 52 1515 0 1936. 
1926." 25 Feb. 44 5 910 0 
10 May 52 6 15 0 O| 17 Aug. 5 54 122 0 0 
12 July 64 64 15 15 O 1937. 
6 Dec. .. 6 64 13 10. 0 |] 25. Jan. 5} Bz 12.15 0 
1927. _ 19 April 5h 6 13°47 6 
31 Jan. 52 6 12.10 0 6 Sept. ... BE bE 12 5 0: 
19 Sept. 6 64 13 15 0 1938. 
1928, 10 July 5 5k 9 0 0 
13 Feb... 5R 6 12 15 0 || 16 Dec. 4 (a) 6 1210 Of 
1929. iP 
4Feb. ... 54 52 ll 0 OF 
1930, ; 
30 June 5 64 10 5 0 
1 Sept. 4} 54 9:10 0 
20 Oct. 44 5 815 0 


* Cash daily or weekly, 
§ 43d. per loaf (2 or more loaves); 5d. per single loaf. 


by Royal Commission. 


+ Prices fixed by Profiteering Prevention Court. 


t Including tax. 


The prices at this date were those recommended 
ia) Proclaimed price—5}d. in inner industrial suburbs; current April, 1941. 


The price of bread: delivered by bakers to shops in the period. covered by. - 


the table was 4d. per loaf less than the.cash over counter price,: except. be- 
tween March and October, 1985, when the wholesale price was 4s. 44d. per 
dozen loaves. 


From 1920 to June, 1930, the cash over counter price was 3d. per 
loaf less than the cash delivered price. Thereafter until the end of 1381" 
it was 4d. less, and from January, 1932, to 25th March, 1935, it was 
1d. less. 


Butter, Cheese, and, Milk. 


Butter is an article of diet in genera] consumption throughout New South 
Wales, the local product being choice in.quality and the supply more than 
sufficient in quantity for the local.demand.’ The manufacture of butter, etc., 
in factories is supervised. by State inspectors in terms of the Dairy Industry 
Act, which, together with the organisation of the industry for production |» 
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and distribution, is described in the chapter of this Year Book entitled 
Dairying Industry. An effect of organisation has been to eliminate 
seasonal fluctuations in the prices of factory butter sold for local con- 
sumption, all but a very small proportion being of choicest grade. The 
wholesale price was constant at 140s. per ewt. from 1st May, 1984, to 29th 
June, 1987; then it was increased to 149s. 4d., and there was another 
increase to 158s. 8d. on 8th June, 1988. Butter is marketed in 56 Ib. 
cases and these quotations are exclusive of the cost of the cases, viz., 2s. 6d. 
per cwt. The retail price of butter was 1s. 43d. to 1s. 6d. per lb. in the 
various parts of the metropolitan district from May, 1934, and the average 
was about 1s. 5d. per lb. It was increased to 1s. 6d. per lb. in June, 1987, 
and to 1s. 7d. in June, 1938, 


Taste 501.—Consumption of Butter in New South Wales, 1980 to 1940. 


Consumption. Consumption. 
(Factory and Farm butter.) } (Factory and Farm butter.) 
Year ended | Year ended : 

ae Per head of aon Per head of 

Quantity. Population: Quantity. Population, 

Ib. Ib. Ib. | Ib. 

1930 84,725,000 33°6 1936 91,800,000 34-6 
1931 82,915,000 32:6 1937 92,000,000 84:3 
1932 83,100,000 32-4 1938 93,680,000 346 
1933 84,119,000 32-5 1939 93,050,000 34:0 
1934 86,650,000 33-2 1940 95,000,000 34:3 
1935 88,354,000 33-8 


The consumption of cheese is small, the average being less than 4 Jb, per 
head per annum. 


Available records regarding the consumption of fresh milk in the metre- 
politan milk district indicate that the average in the year ended 31st March, 
1940 was about 24 gallons per head. 


All dairymen and milk vendors must be registered, and dairy premises are 
open to inspection at all times. The duties of registration and of inspection 
are vested generally in the local authorities, the Milk Board exercises control 
in the metropolitan. and Newcastle districts, and the Pure Food Branch of 
the Department of Public Health exercises general supervision with a view 
to maintaining the standard of dairy products offered for sale. 


The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act, 
which prescribes that it must be clean and fresh, and taken from a healthy 
cow, properly fed and kept. It must contain not less that 8.5 per cent. of 
milk solids not fat, and 8.2 per cent. of milk fat. In testing milk to 
determine the standard use is made of the freezing point test, and it is 
prescribed that freezing point must not lie between zero Centigrade and 
— 0.55 degrees Centigrade, as determined in the Hortvet Cryoscope. 


Metropolitan and Newcastle Milk Supply. 

Less than 80 per cent. of the milk supply of Sydney is derived from 
dairies within the metropolitan area and the balance is obtained from 
country districts, viz., the South Coast district between Wollongong and 
Nowra, the districts traversed by the Main Southern Railway between Liver- 
pool and Moss Vale, the Penrith, Windsor, and Richmond Districts, the 
districts around Singleton, Branxton and Maitland on the Northern Railway 
line, and those in the neighbourhood of Dungog on the North Coast line. 
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The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed directly to the 
consumers within a few hours of milking. The milk from the country is 
handled for the most part by distributing companies. As a general rule, 
the milk is delivered by the producers at country depots, where it is 
received by the companies for transportation in bulk to the metropolis. 


The greater part of the milk consumed in and around Newcastle is 
supplied by dairies outside the district. 


The following statement shows the quantity of country milk distributed 
in the metropolitan district during each year since 1927-28, and in the 
Newcastle district since 1983-34:— 


Tasir 502.—Country Milk distributed in Sydney and Newcastle, 
1928 to 1940. 


Year. Metropolitan Year. Metropolitan Newcastle 
District. ! District. District. 
gallons. gallons. gallons. 

1927-28 17,754,800 1933-34 18,038,000 1,183,100 
1928-29 19,773,900 1934-35 18,639,500 1,192,000 
1929-30 20,998,200 1935-36 20,065,400 1,376,600 
1930-31 19,518,700 1936-37 21,249,500 1,616,300 
1931-32 20,014,800 1937-38 22,694,800 1,747,300 
1932-383 18,245,300 1938-39 24,666,700 1,790,500 . 
1939-40 24,648,100 1,784,700 


The supply and distribution of country milk in both metropolitan and 
Neweastle districts are supervised by the Milk Board, which consists of 
three members appointed by the Governor, viz., a chairman, a representa- 
tive of dairymen, and a representative of the milk consumers. 


The metropolitan producing and distributing districts are defined by 
schedule of the Milk Act, and the Neweastle districts by proclamation. 
Other districts may be proclaimed subject to approval by Parliament. 
The metropolitan distributing district embraces the City of Sydney and 
fifty-three other municipalities, the Shires of Sutherland and Warringah, 
parts of Baulkham Hills and Hornsby Shires, and the Port of Sydney. 


The Newcastle distributing district consists of Newcastle and suburbs 
and parts of the Shires of Lake Macquarie and Tarro. 


The functions and powers of the Milk Board include the fixation of 
prices, and the regulation of methods and conditions of supply and treat- 
ment of milk in producing districts and of distribution in distributing dis- 
tricts. The milk supplied for consumption or use in distributing districts 
(except milk produced and retailed directly by a dairyman on his own 
behalf) is vested in the Board, and its supply, except to the Board, is 
prohibited. By arrangement, distributing companies organised for hand- 
ling milk on a large scale act as agents for the Board in receiving the 
milk at country factories and transporting it to Sydney or Newcastle, 
where they purchase their supplies from the Board. 


The Board determines the quantity of milk to be supplied by the various 
producing areas and pays the producers at the minimum prices 
fixed under the Act. 
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_In.March, 1932, minimum prices tobe paid to dairymen: for milk ‘for 
the metropolitan district, delivered ‘at.:certain factories: were. fixed on a 
basis ‘by which the cost,: including treatment; handling: at country factory, 
iand freight would: be: about: 13d.: per. gallonon rail, Sydney. .The prices 
fixed for milk to be separated for sweet cream’ were 4d, per gallon less than 
tthe prices for other milk. Prices for the Newcastle district were fixed. as 
from 6th January, 1933. The Board varied the prices in‘ March, 1983:— 


. Taste 508,—Milk Prices—Sydney and. Newcastle. 


- Metropolitan, Newcastle, 
Particulars. 
1932 1938 1933 1938 
* (March). (March). (January). ‘(March). 
| 
Prices to Dairymen—Minimum— s. d. |! a, de 
For distribution as whole milk ... gal.j10d. to 11d} 1 0 |1ld. to 1ljdj:-1 0 
For separation for sweet cream .,, gal.| 6d. to 74d. | 0103 |)... 0 10§ 
Wholesale Prices to Vendors—Maximum—, 8. d. s. d. 
At distributors’ depots—in bulk ... gal. I 5 1 5} 1 4 1 6 
bottled... galj ow... oe aoe!) a | eee : 1 8 
Retail Prices—Maxinium— 
Country milk—loose ae oe qt. 0 7 0 7 0 63 0 62 
; bottled... vee Qt ae 0 8 | esac 0 7% 
Local milk retailed by producer ... qt. 0 8 0 8 etree) eT 


‘Maximum prices for special pasteurised milk in Sydney were fixed at 
2s: 14d. a gallon wholesale and 9d. a quart retail from Ist August, 1939. 


Sugar and Jam. 


The quantity. of sugar consumed, including the quantities used in the 
local manufacture of products such as jam and biscuits (of which a pro- 
portion is exported),-is about: 100 lb. per head. This estimate does. not 
include the sugar contents of imported: jam, preserved’ fruit, ete. 


The records of the factories of New South Wales in 1939-40 show that 
14,657 tons of sugar were used in manufacturing confectionery, 7,483 tons 
in breweries, 9,967 tons in-jam and fruit canning, pickles and sauce, 6,404 
tons in making aerated waters and cordials, 2,787 tons in making condi- 
mients, 3,640 tons in biscuit factories, and 6,833 tons in other food factories. 
The aggregate quantity.used in factories, 51,721 tons, represented nearly 
42 lb. per head of population. ° 


Sugar is produced in New South Wales and Queensland in sufficient 
‘quantity to supply Australian requirements. ..In terms of: an: agreement 
between the Governments of the Commonwealth and Queensland, the 
Queensland Government acquires the raw sugar manufactured from sugar- 
cane. grown in Queensland and purchases the raw sugar: manufactured 
from cane grown in New South Wales. .The Queensland Sugar Board 
makes arrangements for the refining and. distribution of sugar for use in 
Australia at. prices fixed by the: agreement,. and for the exportation of the 
surplus. The importation of foreign sugar into Australia is not permitted. 
The retail price of sugar in Sydney and suburbs is 4d. per lb. 


Jams and preserved fruit are manufactured in Australia in larger quan- 
tities than the local demand can absorb. 
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Tea and. Coffee. 


Tea enters largely into consumption among all classes, the average annual 
consumption being about 7 lb. per head. Of coffee, on the other hand, the 
average is about half'a pound per head. 


The tea consumed in New South Wales is imported mainly from Nether- 
lands East Indies and Ceylon. During the three years ended June, 1989, 
the Netherlands: East Indies supplied 65. per cent. of the total importations ; 
26 per cent. was imported: from Ceylon, 4 per cent. from India, 3 per 
cent. from China, and 2 per cent. from Japan. 


About one-third of. the supply of coffee is obtained from Noghedlandia 
East Indies, and substantial quantities are imported from British Fast 
Africa, India, Papua, Arabia, and Central America. 


Vegetables and Fruit. 


The potato is the chief article. of diet in the vegetable group, but it is 
subject to great fluctuations in supplies and in prices, and the consumption 
varies accordingly. Local production is inadequate, and is supplemented. 
by imports from Tasmania and Victoria. 


Onions are imported in large quantities from Victoria. Other vegetables: 
are obtained chielly from local: sourees, the Sydney supplies being marketed: 
at-the City Council’s market, where the..growers sell’ their. produce by 
private treaty.: 


The fruit supply is derived mainly from the local orchards, and from 
Victoria, Tasmania, and Queensland. The Tweed River district of New 
South Wales and the ‘State of Queensland are the chief sources of 
the supply of bananas, 


Gas anp ELEctRicrry. 


An index of the quantity of gas and electricity: consumed in the metro-. 
politan area (excluding electricity used for railways and tramways),. with 
the average annual consumption during the three years 1929 to 1931 as. 
base equal to 100, is shown below :— 


Tassie 504.—Gas and Eléctricity—Index of Consumption—Sydney. 


1929 to 1940. . 

Year. Index Number. Year. Index Number. 

1929. 105 1935.. 108. 

1930 99 1936 112 

1931 96 1937 119 

1932 96 1938 123 

1933 © 98 1939 131 

1984: 102 1940. { 135 


The supply of gas and: electricity for cooking,. heating and lighting is 
subject to regulation in terms of the Gas and Electricity. Act, 1935, 
Standards are: prescribed in respect of power, purity and pressure of gas, 
also. standard prices for gas supplied to private consumers by’ meter. 
Standard: rates are fixed. for dividends payable by the gas companies, viz., 
6 per cent. on ordinary share capital, and 5% per cent. on prefererice. shares, 
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The standard prices may be varied after inquiry as to what price would 
enable the company concerned to pay the standard rates of dividend. Such 
inquiries are conducted by boards which may be appointed from time to 
time, each consisting of a member nominated by the Minister for Local 
Government, one nominated by the company concerned, and a chairman 
chosen by agreement between the Minister and the company. 


Further particulars relating to gas and electricity works are shown in 
the chapters “Local Government” and “Factories.” 


The rates for gas for domestic consumption, as charged since 1911 by 
the Australian Gaslight Company, which supplies the greater part of the 
metropolitan area, are shown below :— 


Taste 505.—Gas for Domestic Use—Prices in Sydney, 1911 to 1941. 


7 Rate per Rate Rate per 
Date of Change 7 Date of Change Date of Change 
7 i) 1000 cubic : o per 1000 1000 cubic 
in Price. feet. in Price, cubic ft. in Price, feet, 
d. s.d s. de 


November, 1931 ... 
September, 1932... 
November, 1933 ... 
March, 1937 ai 
September, 1937... 


January, 1911 

» 1913 
August, 1914 
March, 1917 
August, 1918 
February, 1919 ... 
Jvanuary, 1920 8 July, 1926 
November, 1920 ... L August, 1927 


* On sliding scale according to quantity consumed in 2 months. 


9 | May, 1922 5 
6 | August, 1922 5 
10 January, 1923...) 5 
February, 1925 ...| 5 

5 November, 1925 ...| 5 
4 January, 1926 5 
5 

5 
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February, 1938*... to 
3 114 


Up to 14th February, 1988, a flat rate was charged for gas for domestic 
consumption, accounts being rendered monthly. Then a scale of charges 
was introduced so that the rate decreases gradually as consumption in- 
creases, and accounts are rendered at intervals of two months. The 
highest rate ig .428d. per gas unit (equivalent to 5s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet) for the first 2,000 gas units (approximately 12,400 cubic feet) con- 
sumed in the two months; and the lowest rate is .295d. per gas unit (about 
8s, 114d. per 1,000 cubic feet) for the consumption in excess of 96,400 gas 
units (nearly 600,000 cubic feet). A gas unit means 3,412 British thermal 
units gross, and a British thermal unit is the quantity of heat required to 
raise 1 lb. of water 1 degree Fahrenheit. The scale introduced in 
February, 1988, was still in operation in April, 1941. 


The electricity supplied by the City of Sydney electricity undertaking 
to private dwellings was charged at separate rates for lighting and for 
power until May, 1925. Lighting was charged at a flat rate per unit, or, at 
the customer’s option, at the “maximum demand” rate, which is 4d. per 
unit dearer than the flat rate for the first hour’s use of maximum demand 
per da,, and a lower rate per unit thereafter. 


In May, 1925, a “single meter” system of charges was introduced, by 
~which a certain rate is charged for primary units (either lighting or 
power) up to 24 units per quarter per 100 square feet enclosed by the outer 
walls of the residence; and a much lower rate for secondary units in excess 
of this limit. The rate for secondary units is lower still where an electric 
range has been installed for cooking, Consumers at the date when: the 
ingle meter rate was introduced were allowed the option of having their 
‘necounts charged as formerly at separate rates for power and lighting or 
of changing to the new system, 
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The rates charged for electricity supplied by the City of Sydney 
electricity undertaking in the metropolitan district since January, 1911, 
are shown below:— 


TaBLe 506.—Electricity—Prices in Sydney—Rates, 1911 to 1941. 


i Single Meter—Power and 
Lighting. Lighting. 
eat P 
a Maximum rimary | Secondary Units 
Date. Rate, Dat | Demand Rate. Date. Units, per unit. | 
per unit. ate, | P a laoa = Domestle 
per unit, Prin a & Per = |Ordinary|20mes 
y| Second- Cooking 
| unit.” Jary unit. unit. Rate. | Rate. 
d. d. | d. d. d d. d. 
lgll at 15 45 | 6 2 1925, May 5 1:25 fee 
1921, July... 2 5 55 25 1933, July 5 1:25 1 
1923, April* ... 17 4°75 5°25 2°25 | 1984, May 5 V1 1 
1935, Sept.* 5 1 07 


* Current April, 1941. 


REGULATION OF Prices oF ComMopitirs In New SoutH WA gs. 
State Price-fixzing Authority. 

In December, 1988, the powers of the Industrial Commission of New 
South Wales (see page 622) were extended to enable it to investigate the 
prices of certain commodities, viz., articles of food (except eggs, milk «und 
butter, for which marketing plans are already in operation as deseribed 
elsewhere in this volume); clothing and apparel; building materials; and 
articles which enter into the composition or preparation of any of these 
commodities. Authority was granted also for investigations into rents of 
dwelling-houses aud shops. 

The first inquiries referred to the Industrial Commission related to (1) the 
rents of dwelling-houses under £3 per week in the metropolitan area and 
Newcastle and Wollongong, and (2) the prices of (a) bricks; (b) slates 
and tiles, and (ce) timber. Following a report on the prices of bricks in 
the metropolitan area, the Commission was further authorised by an Act 
passed in June, 1989, to fix maximum prices of commodities where, by 
reason of the monopolistic control or agreement, prices are excessive and 
it is desirable in the interests of the public that prices should be fixed. 
The Commission was directed to fix prices of bricks immediately. 

The Commission’s reports on rents and on the prices of bricks in Sydney 
were summarised in Official Year Book, 1938-39. Reports on prices of 
bricks in Newcastle and Wollongong and on the prices of tiles were issued 
in 1940. References to the Industrial Commission for further inquiries 
were withdrawn in March, 1940. 


War Time Regulation of Prices. 

Within a few days of the declaration of war in September, 1939, the 
Commonwealth Government adopted measures for the control of prices and 
the prevention of profiteering in Australia. Proclamations were issued 
fixing the prices prevailing at 31st August, 1989 (plus any increased sales 
tax as from 9th September) as the maximum prices of approximately 60 
commodities, At a conference of Australian Premiers on 9th September 
it was agreed to set up a joint prices administration operating under Com- 
monwealth law, except where existing State price fixing authorities were 
required to continue. Subsequent action for regulating prices was taken | 
in terms of the (Commonwealth) National Security Act, 1939, which com- 
menced on 9th September. Control is vested in the Commonwealth Min- 
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ister for Trade and Customs:and a Commonwealth Prices Commissioner 
who is assisted by three advisers. In each State there'is a Deputy Prices 
Commissioner and an honorary advisory committee (nominated by the State 
Government). Early in October, 1939, a comprehensive prices order was 
issued embodying an, “averaging” system whereby prices may be varied in 
accordance with changes in costs without specific fixation. The order also 
provides that the basic price (31st August) may be varied by the Commis- 
sioner or that specific prices may be fixed: for any commodity. 

Goods or services are brought within the price fixing authority of the 
Commissioner when declared by the Commonwealth Minister for Trade and 
Customs. by notice in the Gazette. A declaration may be made generally 
or in respect of any part of Australia or any proclaimed area or in respect 
of any person or body -or association of persons. Prices or the bases of 
prices of commodities are determined and proclaimed by the Commissioner 
but may be referred back by the Minister for Trade and Customs for recon- 
sideration by the Commissioner. 

The Commissioner may conduct investigations, summon and examine 
‘witnesses, and obtain returns. He may fix maximum prices at which 


‘declared goods may be sold and may fix different maximum prices according 
te differences in the quality of the goods, quantity sold, terms and conditions 
-of sale, or for different localities, maximum prices on a sliding scale, for 
-eash, or delivery, or relatively to those charged by individual traders on a 


date or to wages or other costs, or upon other principle or condition; and 


‘he may vary orders made by him. It is an offence to vefilse to sell a 
‘reasonable quantity of a declared commodity at the fixed price, or ta 


speculate or corner the market or restrict the circulation of goods. 
The Commissioner is authorised to fix maximum rates and charges for 


-declared services supplied or carried on by a public utility undertaking or 
‘industrial or commercial enterprise such as electricity, gas or water supply, 
transport, sewerage, disposal of refuse, or drainage. 


As a general rule, the prices prevailing at 3ist August, 1939, are the 


“basis of the price fixing orders issued by the Commissioner. It is provided, 
chowever, that “basic” prices prevailing at that date may be adjusted in 
-eases where the profit margin in such prices is found to be inequitable 
‘either to trader or consumer. It is recognised that some increases in prices 


in Australia are inevitable, e.g., those arising from increased prices of 


‘imported materials and goods, higher ocean freights etc. on such imports, 
‘and from higher prices of local raw materials used' in manufacturing, The 
system of “averaging” permits importers, wholesalers and manufacturers to 


vary their prices by averaging the cost of new stocks and old stocks of any 
commodity and adding a normal profit margin thereto. With the permission 
of the Commissioner, imported goods due to arrive within three months 
may be taken into the calculation. The system of averaging applies also 
where the new stock is acquired at lower cost than ‘the old. 

In the retail trade the averaging system is not generally applicable. The 
maximum price which may be charged ig the cost to the retailer plus normal 
gross profit margin. Special provisions are made in respect of proprietary 
goods, consignment goods and raw materials such as coal, metals, hides, 
leather, timber, ete., where the principles adopted have been either a formula 
or specific determination of basic prices at intervals. 

The Commissioner exercises his authority to fix prices of particular 
ecmmodities or prices in defined areas when circumstances render this 
ecurse advisable, but the necessity. for determining specific prices has 
been obviated to a large extent by the promulgation of these general rules, 
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A-list of goods and services declared up to 8th April, 1941, is shown below. 
Commodities Subject to Wartime Prices’ Regulation, 8th April, 1941. 


Almonds. 

Asbestos, crude, 
Baking powder. 
Bark, wattle. 
Bicarbonate of soda. 
Bicycles. 


_ Bicycle parts and acces- 


-sories. 


‘Biscuits. 


Bitumen. 
Bitumen, cutback. 
Bituminous emulsions. 
Blankets. 
Bran and Pollard. 
Bread. 
Brooms and brushes, 
Building materials, n.e.i.:— 
Bricks. 
Builders’ 
ViZ.— 
Brackets. 
Door closers. 
Door handles. 
Door knobs. 
Door springs. 
Fanlight openers. 
Fasteners — cupboard, 
door and window. 
Finger plates. 
Hinges. 
Hooks—hat and coat. 
‘Latches, 
Locks. 
Sash fittings. 
Screw hooks. 
Doors. 
Tron and Steel Sheet— 
Black. 
Galvanised flat. 
Galvanised —_ oorru- 
gated. 
Kalsomine. 
Latex. 
Lime. 
Paints, varnishes and 
enamels, 
Paper hangings, 
Plaster of paris. 


hardware, 


Plywood, 
Sanitary articles of 
earthenware. 


Structural beams. 
Structural troughing. 
Tiles, 
Walland ceiling boards. 
Window frames, 

Butter. 

Camphor. 

Candles. 

Cement, Portland. 

Citric acid. 

Coal. 

Cocoa. 

Coffee. 

Coke. 

Cornflour. 


Cotton wool, medicated or 
otherwise. 
Cream of tartar. 
Cream separators. 
Dates. 
Dental equipment, parts 
and accessories, 
Dental supplies. 
Diamonds, industrial. 
Drugs and Chemicals, viz.— 
Ammonium bromide, 
Bismuth carbonate. 
Borax. 
‘Borax glass. 
Carbonate of soda ‘(Soda 
Ash). 
Lead acetate. 
Lead nitrate, 
Magnesium 
(Epsom salts). 
‘Methy!] salicylate. 
Paradichlor-Benzene. 
Phenazone. 
Potassium bichromate,. 
Potassium bromide. 
Potassium citrate. 
Potassium iodide. 
Sodium bichromate. 
Sodium bromide. 
Sodium iodide. 
Sodium salicylate. 
Dyes and dry colours. 
Electrical appliances— 
Cable and wire (covered). 
Storage batteries and 
parts thereof. 
Engineers’ Supplies— 
Gate valves. 
Steam unions of gun 
metal and bronze. 
Essential Oils—Citrus. 
Fertilisers. 
Fish in tins. 
Fish paste. 
Flexible shafting and casing 
for same. 
Flour— 
Plain. 
Self-raising. 
Fruit and Vegetable Pulp. 
Fruits— 
Canned, 
Dried, 
Furniture and furnishings— 
Blind rollers. 
Glass, plain clear sheet, 
Glycerine. 
Golf balls. 
Grain and Pulse, prepared 
or processed— 
Breakfast foods. 
Oatmeal, 
Wheatmeal. 


sulphate 


Handles (see Wooden). 


Hemp— 

Rope, cordage, twine, 
yarn and manufactures 
thereof. 

Hides and Skins aes for 
e xport)— 

Cattle. 

Calf. 

Yearling. 

Rabbit — dyed -and 
dressed. 

Sheep Pelts. 


Hosiery, full fashioned. 
Infants and invalids’ foods, 


‘Jams and fruit jellies. 


Jute and hessian manu- 
factures— 
Bags and sacks. 
Piece goods. 
Woolpacks. 


Kalsomine, 
Latex. 


Leather— 

Dressed from hides. 

From sheepskins. 

From marsupial skins. 

Kid. 

Sole. 

Splits. 

Upper, from  calfskins, 
hides and yearlings. 


Matches. 

Meat, canned, and extract 
of. 

Mercury. 

Metal powders— 
Bronze. 
Gold. 


Metals— 

Aluminium, scrap. 

Brass, scrap. 

Bronze, scrap. 

Copper—bars, _ blocks, 
ingots, pig and scrap. 

Gunmetal scrap. 

Lead, pig and scrap. 

Tin ingots. 

Zine—bar, blocks, ingots, 
scrap, shavings, dust. 


Mica. 


Milk and cream—condensed. 
eoncentrated and 


powdered. (includir g 
powdered skim milk). 
Needles— 


for Knitting wachines. 

for Sewing machines. 

Knitting, for hosiery 
manufacture, 
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Commodities Subject to Wartime Prices Regulation—continued. 


Oils— 

Benzine, benzoline. 

Castor. 

Crude petroleum. 

Essential—Citrus. 

Fuel oil. 

Gasoline. 

Kerosene. 

Linseed, 

Mineral lubricating. 

Motor spirit. 

Naptha. 

Olive. 

Paraffin (medicinal). 

Pentane. 

Petrol, or mixtures 
thereof or mixed with 
power alcohol. 


Onions (grown in Victoria), 
Packing cases—wooden. 
Paper, 


Piece Goods— 
Cotton. 
Silk. 
Artificial silk. 
Mixtures of foregoing. 


Plate and sheet metal— 
Aluminium. 
Tinplate. 


Potatoes. 


Refrigerators and parts— 
Electrical. 
Gas. 


Resins and gums— 
Shellac. 
Colophony (rosin). 
Rice. 
Rope, cordage, twine. 
Rubber belting. 
Rubber, crude. 
Rubber footwear. 
Rubber hose, 
Rubber matting. 
Rubber tyres and tubes. 
Sago. 
Salt, 
Sausage casings. 
Sewing machines and parts. 
Sheep Pelts. 
Shirts, mens’ and boys’, 
Skewers, butchers’. 
Soap. 
Socks and stockings. 


Stationery and paper manu- 
factures— 
Envelopes. 
Paper bags. 
Writing paper. 
Sugar. 


Surgical dressings— 
Bandages. 

Gauze, 
Lint. 

Tapioca, 

Tartaric acid. 

Tea. 

Tennis balls. 

Terry towels and towelling, 
terrycloth, terry robing. 
and bath mats. 

Thread—Linen. 

Timber— 

Dressed and undressed 
including shooks. 
Logs not sawn. 

Tinplate. 

Tractors. 

Twine, reaper and binder. 

Vaccines and Sera— 
Canine tick serum. 

Vegetables, dried, canned, 
pulped. 

Waste newsprint. 

Wax, carnauba (compound) 

Whitelead. 

Wirenetting. 

Wooden handles for tools 
and implements. 

Yarns, woollen and con- 
taining wool. 

Cotton (Australian pro- 
duce). 


Services Subject to Wartime Prices Regulation. 


Transport by Sea— 


Passenger fares between Australian ports. 
Freights for goods between ports in Australia, Papua, New Guinea, 
aud Norfolk Island. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The average wholesale prices of various commodities in each year from 
1901 to 1920 are published in the “New South Wales Statistical Register’ 
for 1919-20, and those for the years 1921 to 1980 in the issue for 1929-80. 
The monthly averages from January, 1919, are shown in the annual issues 
from 1919-20. 


Index numbers of the wholesale prices in Sydney have been compiled 
from the prices of 100 commodities, arranged in eight groups, weighted 
according to the average annual consumption in New South Wales during 
the three years 1911-1913. The composition of this wholesale price index 
was explained on page 488 of the 1920 issue of the Year Book. The only 
important change made was in January, 1930, when local prices of wool 
and cotton were substituted for the English prices used prior to that date. 

The index numbers for each year from 1901 to 1921 are published in the 
1921 issue of the Year Book. The prices in the year 1911 have been used 
as a base, and called 1,000. The indexes are not comparable between groups, 
except to illustrate the relative change. 
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Taste 507,—Wholesale Price Index Numbers (Sydney) 1901 to 1940, 


I, Il, It. IV. Vv. VI VIL. VIII. All 
Year. Agricul- Wool | Metals ah + ;_ || Commodi- 
. ; A Building Dair hemi- : 
suet Groceries) Pane oe Materials Meat, Brodin Sake teas 
Jute, 

1901 834 949 737 | 1001 745 | 1222 963 977 904 
1911 1000 | 1000} 1000} 1000] 1000) 1000} 1000] 1000 1000 
1913 1069 1033 1048 1039 1107 1379 1093 1003 1092 
1920 2480 | 1914} 3079] 2602 | 2415] 3113] 2236) 2301 2503 
1921 1750 1941 1471 2511 2259 1921 2020 1863 1956 
1929 1707 1661 1656 2164 1953 2391 1842 1457 1863 
1930 1428 1664 1384 2046 1941 2230 1571 1472 1705 
1931 1061 1758 1326 20388 1959 1538 1386 1633 1551 
1932 1137 1752 1235 2034 1943 137] 1295 1636 1525 
1933 1122 1659 1339 1995 1854 1518 1172 1585 1507 
1934 1144 1678 1393 19383 1712 1599 1245 1458 1504 
1935 1279 1677 1328 1920 1663 1609 1292 1374 1527 
1936 1299 1670 1470 1901 1707 1679 1316 1346 1562 
1937 1487 671 1623 1985 1902 1754 1404 1358 1677 
1938 1523 1682 1302 2002 1922 2024. 1488 1391 1679 
1939 1351 1711 1398 2001 1902 1867 1476 1428 1643 
1940 1371 1763 1840 2164 2094 2155 1504 1702 1799 


* Weighted average 


The general index number of wholesale prices fell in each of the years 
1929 to 1934, the aggregate decline over the period being 19 per cent. The 
index rose slightly in 1985 and 1936, and at a faster rate in 1937. The 
upward movement ceased in 1988 and ihe index number for the year was at 
the same level in 1937. It declined by 2.2 per cent. in 1939 and rose by 
9.5 per cent. in 1940. 


In computing the index the component items and the weighting have 
remained throughout on the basig of average annual consumption during 
the three years 1911 to 1918. The index therefore serves to indicate long 
term price changes in respect of standards of usage which prevailed nearly 
thirty years ago and have since changed substantially in certain major 
yespects. For instance, the agricultural group consists largely of animal 
fodders of which consumption has declined; on the other hand, the con- 
sumption of petrol and other mineral oils has increased considerably and 
they are not adequately represented in the index. Therefore, the index 
should be used only as a measure of long term price changes on the basis of 
consumption standards which prevailed about the base period. It should 
not be used as a measure of current changes in price level over, say, the 
past ten years nor as a basis for short term comparisons from month to 
month. In respect of the period since 1929 reference should be made to the 
Index of Wholesale Prices of Basic Materials and Foodstuffs published by 
the Commonwealth Statistician in the Monthly Review of Business Statis- 
ties. (See Table 510). mp 
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The following table shows the marked fluctuations in wholesale prices, of 
the principal rural products in contrast with the relative stability of prices 
of the non-rural items included in the Sydney. wholesale price index:— 


TasLe 508.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers (Sydney) Rural and 
Non-Rural. Commodities, 1911 to 1940. 


Year, Wheat. Wool. (Loca Sates). | coremeditios 
POUL cGih > aricgn casei 1000 1000 1000 1000 
1929: ese gets 1395 1624 2041 1836 
1980. cates 1100 1094 1725 1778 
| es 695 1047, 1543 1804 
O33 ce. “Sis ah, 876 965 1400 1774 
ets dave toe” ie ae 821 1271 1236 1716 
1984 eae 769 1471 1330 1666 
1088 Gar, .-ees ak oth 917 1282 1415 1651 
1986, ae aee ewe 1198. 1682 1415 1650 
W987 anaes 1476 1929 1462 1731 
1988 eae 1009 » 1294 1566 1725 
1989 as 733 1346 1604 1751 
TOK: nau. ctten’ tee 1119 1581 1604 1950 


The price of wool:to which the index numbers up-to September, 1939 
relate is the average .at. auction sales in Sydney and.the price.since that 
date is based on the agreed price at which the clip was acquired by the 
British Government, without allowance for any part of the profits on resale 
which may accrue eventually to the wool growers. 


Subsidies paid to the wheat farmers by the Government in the five seasons 
1931-82 to 1935-36 and in 1988-89 are not included in the price of wheat on 
which the index is: based. The price for 1939-40: wheat: is. the price -fixed 
by the Australian Wheat. Board for wheat to be used:for flour for, local 
consumption. 


The index number. for butter refers to the supply. for local. consump- 
tion, which is dearer than butter for export. ‘The index number for, non- 
rural commodities is based on the prices of the 74 non-rural commodities 
‘included in the general wholesale price index numbers, no highly manu- 
factured commodities being taken into consideration. 


The average wholesale prices of twenty-nine commodities, which are repre- 
sentative of the various groups covered by the index numbers, are shown 
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in the following statement. The quotations represent the mean of the 
monthly prices in Sydney and-are stated in Australian currency, 


TasLe 509.—Wholesale Prices (Sydney) 1911 to 1940. 


Commodity. | 1911, 121, | 1929, 1931, 1982, | 1939, 1940. 
s. d, a. d. 8, d, 8s, da s. d, s. d.| s. d, 
Wheat, milling .- +. bush. 3 6 8 79 4 10°6 2 62 8 O09 2 68 BOLL 
Flour = ? -. ton) 169 9 386 7 239 11 19L 8* | 1n7 . 0* 247. O* | 245 6 
Chaff, wheaten .. Ae » | 81 0 128 9 1387 2 78 2 78 9 82 0 | 108 6& 
Potatoes (local) .. a oy | Ald 5 119 0 133 6 180 8 120 0 £77 4 | 210 & 
Sugar ui a 1, | 437 6 980 0 740 8 746 8 746.8 | 664 0 | 664 0 
Tobacco, dark plug =... Ib} 5 0 8 2 8 4 10 9 11 0 12 4 1205 
Tea .. ag us a i 1615 21 2 2 2 4 21 2 2 264 
Soap wi a + 44ib| 18 4 28 9 24 0 22 41 22 0 22-1 22.5 
Jam,, 4. we 18g, | 13 0 lL 6 10 9 ll 7 10 5 | 10 6 
Kerosere .. oe 8igal., 7 8 20 8 138 4 13 0 13 2 13 0 14 2 
» Wool, greasy os on Ib, 0 Bt 1 O-5f 1 18 0 89 G 82 0 114 1 l4t 
Leather, sole oe . a5 1 #17 1i1t 19 17 1 8 2 0 2 36 
Woolpacks se each 264 3.9 3 10 4 2 308°: 3 1L 6 4 
Tron—Pig, local .. an ton) 78 4 182 6 120 0 115 0 93 8 - 85 0 85 0 
Plate, girder on » | 233 4 696 8 890 0 410 2 434 7 421 3 | 409 5§ 
Corrugated, galv. » | 346 8 979 2 617 6 609 7 671 7 570 O | 573 1 
Copper, sheet (6x3 x2¢ga’e)lb.) 0105 | 2 2 19 136] -1 30] L geal 134 
Hardwood, local (8 x 2) 
100 sup. ft.| 17 0 36 0 32 8 32 0°) 380 2 27. 6 BL 2 
Pine—Local (44 x 1) 10Usup.ft.| 25° 5 62 0 6t 0 61 8 58 4 - 6L 6 64 10 
NZ (44x 1) * 92 2 62 0 41 0 42 8 48 6 44.0 | 47 2 
Oregon (2 x 2) ” 15. 7 47 1 29 4 36 0 37 8 u7 6 58 9 
Bricks oe as -. 1,000; 42 0 68 0 71 7 57 0 57 0 62. 7 58 2 
Beef—Fores a « lb} 0 17 0 2-2 0 4:3 0 24 0 94 0 32 0.39 
Hinds o te <i 0 27 0 56 0 69 0 50 0 43 0 5% 0 64 
Mutton ee apf OUD 0 42] 0 44] 0 26 0 23] 0 B83) 0 3-7 
Lamb “ Ss ae oo! O 27 0 68 0 64 0 46 0 39 QO 6R 0 69 
Butter, . on on »! 0 106 110 110 14 1 3 15 1 6 
Eggs, new laid... . doz 1 4 24 110 14 1 3 1 44 1 5.3: 
Crean of tartar .. «Tb! 0-112 2 0 14 2 0 110 1 85 (a) 
*Including tax. + Weighted average (season ended June). 


} Agreed price for sale of elip to British Government, S910 1B xy. (@) Not available. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices—Comparison with Other Countries. 


The following statement shows the index numbers of wholesale prices 
of basic materials and foodstuffs in Australia, as compiled by the Common- 
wealth Statistician from quotations. obtained from Melbourne (Victoria) 
sources; the..weighting’ system is based on average annual. consumption 
during the, years 1928-29 to 1984-35 inclusive, and the year 1928-29 is the 
base = 100. Index numbers are shown also for New Zealand, Canada, 
United Kingdom and United States of America with the calendar year 
1929 as base:— 


Taste 510.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers.—International Comparison. 


(teen) N United 
elbourne), ew Canada. United nite 
. Commion- nda aland. fee : a of 
Year ended | Veatth Cyrene | tGongus ana | (Dominion | Kingdom. | “A rtiea. 
Sree States | Stetitcad | “Mada. | Buen 
.{ Statistics, 1* 
1929 100 1629 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 1930 97 91 88 9l 
1931 90 1931. 91 75 77 17: 
1932. 86 1932 . 89 70 75 68 - 
1933! 82 19383 91 70° 75 69. 
1984 §l 1984 92 75 77 79 
1935! gl : 1925 95 75 78 84 
1936: 84 1938 96 78 83 85 
1937: 89 1937 108 88 95 91 
1938; 91 1938 105 82 89 a2 
1939 92 : 1929 108 79 90 81 
1940; . 94 1940 121 87 120 82 


* Basic materials and foodstuffs. 


The index numbers show ‘the trend of wholesale: prices in each of the 
countries specified but they are not comparable one. country with another. 


} 
4 
oe) 
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Reta Prices or Foon. 


The average retail prices in Sydney of various commodities, as shown 
in this chapter, are based on the prices quoted by retail shops in the metro- 
politan district in returns collected by the Commonwealth Statistician. 


The following statement shows annual averages of the principal food 
commodities. The figures represent the means of the monthly prices 
during each year. 


TABLE 511.—Retail Prices of Food--Sydney, 1901 to 1940. 


Commodity. 1901, 1911. 1921. 1929. | 1981. | 1932, |) 1989, 1940, 
s.d.]a. d s, d. a3 dja dfjsdf|sad is. d 

Bread ve on os Q\b. loaf} 0 25 | 0 35 10 62 0 57 |U 54/0 58 0 60/0 60 
Flour an a . 2b O 8 }O 26 ]0 59 | 0 42/0 S510 BB 0 49/0 49 
Tea + an ae . lof £ 80 |] 1 86 | LIO7T | 2 291 72 B7/2 A |] 2 BB) 2 Bs 
Sugar ma “ si - = yy | O 23 1O 27 10 67 | 0 LE} 46)0 451 0 40/0 40 
Rice on vs » 4 | O 25 )0 27 1/0 49 | 0 BT 10 3510 35] O 84) 0 84 
Oatmeal .. et i -» Db} 0 23 10 25 10 40 / 0 41/0 BLO B81) O 83)0 27 
Potatoes .. . e .. 7b) 0 57/0 OL /0 73] 1 91/0 wt] 0 O4 | 1 SS] 1 17 
Kerosene .. hi aie -.» gal] 0 10°71 | O 112 (2109 | 1113 [1 O4]1 93) 1 76] 1 77 
Mk ia os ry + quart] O 40/0 24/0 81] 0 90 ]0 7L]O 72) 0 T1L)O FL 
Butter... - oi -. Ib, t 02 |L 7 }2 O7 | 2 OF 11 FO} L B44} 1 70/2 70 
Cheese . oe ae oe » | O 75 }O 87/1 389 1 42/0 119/121 0-2 1 26/1 27 
Eggs, Fresh bie ve doz} 1 80 ]1 35 1/2 66 | 2 Pl} l 73/1 BS] 1 FO] 1 8&2 
Bacon, Middle Cut* .. . lb] 6 90 10105 {1100 | 1 77 |1 B22) 1 ih f 1 43) 1 64 
Beef, Sirloin ce ais we og | O 4°56 [0 45 10 V1 | 0113 10 93) 0 87 | 0 104 | O 113 
Rib ae on sy | O 8870 8810 G7 | O 8810 72)0 65] 0 78) 0 4 
Steak Rump an aa 5 | O 7010 70)1 20] 1 40 11 1972 LO] 1 AO] L 4 
Beef, Corned Round .. i » | O £0 /0 40/0 S81] 0 86/0 78/0 73] 0 B2/U0 OL 
Mutton, Leg a ae ~ 9» | O 3210 30]0 69] 0 84/0 G2)0 57 | 0 72/0 75 
Loin we aa -. oy | O 8B ]O 3810 76] 0 OR j\O 76)0 BE] O 8O0)0 89 

Chops, Loin al " «oy | O 4270 40/0 86 | 0110 10 79,0 71) 0 89]O 5. 
Leg te a » | 0 38/0 8870 81] 0 98/0 74/0 66] O SO]U 86 

Pork, Leg ay i oy | O C210 78 ]1 Bt | 1 26 /O 1) 0107 | 1 PI] 1 lea 
Chops ea oti ogy | O OB PO BH LL &8 ] 1 392 [0112] 0 108 | 1 15] 1 18 


* Rashers in 1932, and later years. 


The average prices of meat, tea and eggs were dearer in 1940 than in the 
previous year, but potatoes and oatmeal were cheaper. 

The monthly variations in the average prices of the principal food com- 
modities in Sydney since January, 19389 are shown below. The following 
items which remained unchanged throughout this period are not included 
in the table, viz. bread 6d. per 2 lb. loaf (delivered), sugar 4d. per lb., 
butter 1s. 7d. per lbs and milk 7.1d. per quart. 


Tassie 512.—Retail Prices of Food—Monthly. 


Beef. Mutton, 


Month. Flour Tea Jam, | Flaked | Potatoes} Eggs Ribs Rump Leg Loin 
Plum. | Oats. (inel. Steak. Chore 
D. 


2 |b, Ib. 1b. Ib, 7 Ib. doz. bone) Ib. Ib. 


Q 
. 


1939. 
January ... 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Avegust 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


LOT AY BD BD BD ID BD DDD 
ADAAAADMIA GAA: 


~ 


SO 6 98 GD co BP Oo OD eS C9 WD OD 
RPiRweo ow RR Bo pe 
ee ee ee ee 
oo 
SACBHHAYHRAORS 
BPI deweanaHeaka: 
Seal eel meee aed ae oe el el ee el SS 
eee 
a 
ARODODODAARA’ 
SAATAATAWea ass 
SBOAAKRABRASOCHRSO 
Ll el eel el el el oll ll el el 
& to be bo tp wo ww bp OO tS wD 
Cwmom-~Inoonowcoco-:- 
tS Se A 
BRrpeerpnNenmkA A 
COnBMemwmnnarSos 
NOBDROSANONDHED 


ALLAAAR RAR OOD 
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NNNNNNNYMNNNNDB 
eoooooeoooses 
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Taste 512.—Retail Prices of Food—Sydney—Monthly—continued. 


Beef. Mutton. 
Month. Flour, Tea. Jam, , Flaked | Potatoes} Eggs. Ribs, Rump Leg. Loin 
Plum. | Oats. (incl. |} Steak. Chops. 
2 Ib. Ib. Idb. Ib. 7 1b. doz. bone} lb. lb. lb. 
1940, d. s. d. d. d. 8 d.i[s d. d. |s. d. d. d. 
January ...| 48 | 2 68] 10:0 3-4 | 010-6] 1 6-0 T8} 1 8-4 14. 9-2 
February 48 | 2 76] 10-0 3-2 10108)1 9-0 79; 1 3-6 73 9-2 
March ...f 48 | 2 7-4] 10-1 29}011-6]1 9-5 81)1 3-9 76 9-4. 
April...) 48 | 2 6-6 | 10-2 25/1 66/2 10 81] 1 41 716 96 
May 48° )2 487 10-2 2:4} 011:8 | 2 3-2 83/1 43 76 9-8 
June 48 | 2 481] 10-2 2-4/1 0-0; 111-9 82) 1 42 76 9-6. 
July 49 |2 2:8] 10:2 24/1 11) 1 7-0 B22) 1 4.2 75 9-6 
August 49 | 2 2:8) 10-2 24/1 09/1 5-0 83) 1 43 T4 9-4 
September 49 | 2 3-8} 10-2 24)1 26/1 48 85 | 1 4:5 14 94 
October ...5 4:9 | 2 5-8 | 10:2 25/1 28)1 49 92)1 55 TT 9-6 
November 560 | 2 60} 10:2 26/1 39 )]1 59 90} 1 54 76 9-4 
December 50 | 2 7:0} 10-4 28/1 46/1 60 90! 1 57 76 0-4 
1941, 
January...) 50 | 2 80} 10-4 30}1 46/1 69 94/1 7:2 80 | 97 
February 5:0 | 2 8:0 | 10-4 31) 099 )1 87 90; 1 65 V7 96 
March 5:0 280 | 10-4 34 | 0106 | 1 8:8 88 | 1 58 75 4 


Retail Prices of Food—Comparison with other Countries. 


The following statement shows the increases as compared with July, 
1914, in the retail prices of the principal articles of food in various countries 
to July, 1989, and the increases in the first year of the present war. 
The figures for the oversea countries have been taken from the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette and other official sources; those relating to 
Sweden include fuel and lighting. ‘The particulars for the Australian 
States relate to the capital cities. 


TasLe 513.—Retail Prices of Food, Increases in Various Countries. 


Percentage Increases in Retail Food Prices. 
as compared 


Gointiy; ag compared with July, 1914. with Aug. 1939. 
July, July, July, July, | July, August, 
148 1920, 1929, 1932, 19389, 1940. 

New South Wales ...] 34 96 66 32 44 2 
4 Victoria ., 3 | 88 108 62 23 51 1 
Queensland 3. ...| 41 99 58 | 24 44 3 
South Australia ia} 25 92 54 10 Q7 2 

Western Australia .. ll 63 45 7 26 3 

Tasmania ‘ave ha 34 84 50 16 35 5 

Australia ... ied 3L 94 61 23 42 2 

New Zealand ... ie 39 67 46 8 49 20 

South Africa... se 34 97 16 6* 6 4 

United States ... Pee 64 J15 55 8 27 3 

Canada .. se “ 75 127 650 8* 10 6 

United cone dom | 110 158 49 25 3 20 

Germany . ar Oe 8 tT 56 16 25 6 

Sweden ... vie vf 168 197 5L 28 49 tT 

Norway ... ets vel 179 219. 57 34 66 20 

France(Paris) ... ve| 108 273 522 | 449 | 661 + 

*Tercentage decrease, } Not available. 


The index numbers shown above may not be used for exact compari- 
sons between the various countries owing to differences in the scope of the 
data, and in methods of compilation. 
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House Rents. 


Information relating to housing in New South Wales is contained in the 
chapter Social Condition of this Year Book. Approximately 47 ‘per 
cent.'of the private dwellings in New South Wales were occupied by 
tenants at the date of the Census 19838. The proportion in the metropolis 
was nearly 58 per cent. - 


‘When the census was taken in June, 1938, the private dwellings occu- 
pied by tenants in New South Wales numbered 270,740, and the average 
weekly rental (unfurnished) was 18s. 10d. viz, private houses 18s, 1d. and 
flats and tenements 23s. 9d. The number in the metropolitan area was 
160,260, and the average rentals 21s. 11d—private houses 21s. 1d., flats 
and tenements 25s. 4d. Further details regarding rents in the metropoli- 
tan and country districts at the Census date were published in the 1933-34 
issue of this Year Book. 


Average Rents of Dwellings, Sydney. 

A comparative statement of average weekly rents in Sydney from 1865 
to 1920 is published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales, 
1919-20, and for later years to 1936 in the Statistical Register, 1935-36. The 
average rentals of wooden and brick houses containing four and five rooms 
in each year since 1929 are shown below. The averages have been com- 
puted fromm returns supplied by house agents in relation to brick and wooden 
houses of an average standard—-those with special advantages or disad- 
vantages being excluded. The figures for each year represent the mean of 
the averages for the four quarters. 


Tasie 514.—Rents, per week, of Dwellings, Sydney, 1929 to 1940. 


Four Rooms, Tive Rooms. Weighted 
Year. Average, 

Wooden. Brick. Wooden. | Brick, 4 & 6 rooms, 

8.0 s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d 
1929... one one 20 0 22 8 24° 7 29 3 25.7 
1930... . 20 0 23 9 26 1 29 10 26 4 
19381. 18 3 20 7 21 °8 25 3 22 7 
19382... aie ate «| 16° 2 18 0 18 6 21 11 19 8 
19383). one one ~f 15 8 17 6 18 4 21 1 19 0 
19384... ons vee wel 15 4 17 9 19 6 20 Il 19 1 
1935. vee vee val 10 3 18 2 19 2 21 10 19 7 
1936 (*) eee one re{ 15.10 19 3 19 6 22 6 20 4 
1937... tue aes «| 17 0 21 0 19° 7 24 0 21 8 
19388... tee tee | 18 3 21 11 20 5 24 9 22 6 
1939... wet vue o{ 19 1 22 7 21 2 25 5 23 3 
1940... a _ wf 19 4 22 8 21 3 25 7 23-5 


Note.—Kitchen is included as aroom. (*) Basis amended ‘slightly. 
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’The general level of rents of four- and five-roomed. houses in Sydney, 
‘which had been trending slowly upwards, commenced ‘to decline in the 
latter part of 1930, and the average per week. fell by 3s.:9d. in 1931. There 
wag a further reduction of 8s. 7d. after the enactment of the Reduction 
of Rents Act, 1981. In 1934 rents began to rise slowly, and the average in 
1989 was slightly higher than in. 1931, but 8s. 1d. below the average 
in 1930. There was little variation in 1940, ; 


Regulation of Rents. 


Leases of dwellings in New South Wales are subject to the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, 1899, and its amendments. The right to eject tenants from 
dwellings leased at rents not exceeding £83 a week is subject to orders of a 
competent court. The court may postpone eviction if the occupiers are in 
impoverished circumstances owing to inability to obtain employment, and 
postponement may be made subject to a condition that the occupier pay 
to the owner. such sum in such instalments and at such times as the court 
orders. An order for postponement may not be granted if it would cause 
the owner to suffer undue hardship, nor if the occupier or other person 
residing in the dwelling has been guilty of acts of waste depreciating its 
value. The period of postponement is limited to four months, , 


In October, 1931, a general reduction of 224 per cent. in rents was pre- 
scribed by law as part of a plan to combat the depression then prevalent in 
Australia. The period of this proportionate reduction has been extended 
from time to time in New South Wales, and is to continue until 31st 
December, 1941, but only in respect of rents of premises under a lease which 
was made prior to 30th June, 1980, and still subsists—subject to certain 
provisions for the determination of the rent by a competent court in terms 
of the Landlord and Tenant Act, 


Fair Rents Act, 1939. 


Following an investigation into rents of dwellings by the Industrial Com- 
mission (see Year Book 1987-88) and the outbreak of war in 1939 the Fair 
Rents Act was passed in New South Wales. The Act commenced on 1st 
December, 1939. It applies to rents of dwellings, including flats, let at 
a rent not exceeding £3 10s. per week, and shops or buildings used partly 
as dwellings and partly as shops let at a vent not exceeding £6 per week. 
The Act prescribes that rents of such dwellings which were subject to lease 
between 31st’ May and 81st August, 1989, may not be increased above the 
‘rent at the latter date until the fair rent has been determined by a court. 
The Act does not apply to premises licensed under the Liquor Act, registered 
clubs, houses ordinarily leased for summer residence, dwellings occupied 
‘with more than half an acre of land, nor buildings erected on land used 


substantially for agricultural purposes, 
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Jurisdiction under the Fair Rents Act is exercised by the Courts of Petty 
- Sessions upon application by lessor or lessee. The fair rent is determined 
upon the improved capital value of the property at the rate of 14 per cent. 
above the “prescribed rate” (which is 54 per cent.), plus the following annual 
amounts: (a) rates, (b) allowance for repairs and maintenance, (c) insur- 
ance, (d) depreciation in value of the buildings (if it diminishes the letting 
value), and (e) allowance for time when the dwelling or shop may be 
untenanted, 


The “prescribed rate” is notified by the Minister of Justice in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette at intervals of not less than three months; it is calculated 
from the records of the Registrar-General relating to mortgages registered 
during a period of three to twelve months preceding gazettal. The pre- 
scribed rate at the commencement of the Act in December, 1939 was 54 
per cent., it was increased to 52 per cent. on 8th March, 1940 and reduced 
to 54 per cent. on 16th August, 1940. 


The determinations of a Fair Rents Court remain in force for a period 
of twelve months, notwithstanding change of ownership or tenancy. 


The Fair Rents Act is to continue in force for the duration of the present 
war and for twelye months after the declaration of peace, 


Provision, for the wartime regulation of rents in Australia was made by 
the National Security (Fair Rents) Regulations issued by the Common- 
wealth in September, 1939. Authority is conferred upon the several States 
to constitute boards for determining the fair rents of dwellings, shops and. 
factories. Action under the regulations has not been taken in New South 
Wales in view of the enactment of the Fair Rents Act by the State Par- 
liament. 


Reta Prick Inpex Numbers. 


Retail price index numbers for Sydney and other Australian cities 
and towns are compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician. The earliest 
index relates to the prices of food and groceries and rents of all houses, 
with the year 1911 as the base. Particulars of this index have been 
published in earlier issues of the Year Book; it is known as the “Alt 
Houses” or “A” series index, and has been practically superseded by the 
“All Items” or “C” series index. 


The latter series originated in the findings of the Royal Commission 
appointed by the Federal Government in 1919 to inquire into the basic 
wage. The Commission conducted an investigation into the cost of living 
for a family consisting of man, wife, and three children under 14 years of 
age, and having determined a standard of living, ascertained the cost in the 
capital cities of Australia in November of each year from 1914 to 1920. 
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After tae inquiry, the Commonwealth Statistician extended the scope of 
his investigations regarding retail prices to cover all the main groups of 
household expenditure on the basis of a regimen similar to that adopted 
by the Commission, in order to compile the “All Items” index numbers. 
The groups of household expenditure covered by the series are food and 
groceries, rent of four- and five-roomed houses, clothing, and miscellaneous 
items, including fuel and light. 


The “All Items” retail price index numbers for Sydney as compiled by 
the Commonwealth Statistician are shown below. The index numbers 
from 1914 to 1922 inclusive are available for the month of November only. 
In 1923 and later years the index has been compiled for each quarter, and 
the annual figures in the table represent the mean of the four quarters. 
Separate particulars are stated for the various groups of expenditure. 
The base of each group of household expenditure is the weighted average 
for that group in the six capital cities of Australia during the quinquen- 
nium 1923-1927, taken as 1,000. 


TasLe 515.—Retail Price Index Numbers—‘“All Items”—Sydney, 
1914 to 1940. 


° Food Housing drones Mis- Total 
Period. and (4and 5 and Clothing, | cellaneous. Tee 
Groceries. Rooms). Housing Tee Zi 
Combined. . 

1914, November... 638 7158 680 755 766 712 
1915 so ie 844 780 825 805 798 816 
1916 ay aie 833 791 818 903 808 836 
1917 Seo) ces 877 197 848 1009 889 892 
1918 ** ie 877 832 861 1102 988 938 
1919 i ek 1073 866 1000 1237 1059 1065 
igo) 8s 980 1138 1323 1209 1193 
1921 - ie 964 1000 977 1255 1009 1046 
1922 33 sas 982 1048 1006 1061 1034 1021 
1923-27 ... ee 1012 1111 1047 950 1021 1020 
1928 1021 1143 1064 978 1048 1042 
1929 a ves 1090 1162 1116 983 1046 1073 
1930 S25 eh 984. 1197 1059 931 1040 1026 
1931 és ies 876 1026 929 835 1013 922 
1932 Se wen 852 894. 867 769 996 , 867 
1933 ier ves 800 864 822 742 988 832 
1934 oe aes 825 869 840 746 975 842 
41935 ies tee 840 891 858 746 976 852 
1936 ue ase 848 930 878 778 949 866 
1937 ais wai 868 965 904. 818 949 R89 
1938 one tas 904 1004 941 833 936 913 
1939 ris vale 936 1085 972 843 940 936 
1940 vee oes 952 1042 985 950 984 974 


The index number of total household expenditure in Sydney fell by 294 
per cent. between 1929 and 1933. Then it began to rise slowly, and in 1939 
it was higher than in any year since 1980. There was a further increase of 
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4 per cent. in 1940 when clothing increased by 18 per cent., food and groc- 
eries. by 2 per cent., and miscellaneous items by 5 per cent. In comparison 
with the index numbers for 1929 food was nearly 18 per cent. cheaper in 
1940, rent was 10 per cent. lower, clothing 3 per cent. cheaper, and the 
index number for all items was lower by 9 per cent. 


The changes in the retail price index numbers in each quarter since 
March, 1989 are illustrated below. The base of each group is the same as 
the base of the index numbers in Table 515, viz the weighted average of 
the group in the six capital cities of Australia in the years 1923-27 taken 
as 1,000 :— 

TaBLe 516.~—Retail Price Index Numbers—“All Items”—Sydney. 
March quarter 1989 to March quarter 1941, 


Food, Total 
Quarter ended— Tood and Housing .| Groceries. | Clothing. Miscell- | Household 
Groceries, | (4 & 5 | & Housing aneous. Expen- 
rooms), , Combined. diture, 
1939. 
Mar chiciiiniisesentasenteced 944 1027 974 835 937 934 
JUNE .iceeeeseeee eieaie 930 1033 968 841 939 932 
September... vee} 930 1039 970 84] 939 933 
December 940 1040 977 854 943: 943 
1940. 
March. ccctvasstasccsseescers 933 1041 973 884 949 946 
JUNC weeseceeeees ren 957 1041 988 923 985 970 
September ... See 945 1042 980 948 996 973 
December 974 1042 998 1046. 1004 1008 
1941. 
Marchi scisisniveaviicces a 982 1043 1003 1058 1030 1018 


Sgr 


ean EMPLOYMENT. 


‘DEPARTMENTS OF LABOUR—STATE AND COMMONWEALTH, 


Administrative functions of the State of New South Wales in relation 
to employment and industrial matters are-the province of the Department of 
Labour and Industry and Social Services. The department is concerned 
with the registration of trade and industrial unions, - administrative 
work in respect of industrial arbitration and conciliation within’ the 
jurisdiction of the State, inspection of factories and shops and other 
matters relating to industrial welfare, apprenticéship and the training of 
youths, the placement of labour, prevention and relief of unemployment, 


subsidised immigration ‘and workers’ compensation. 


In July, 1989,.a development and information bureau was constituted in 
the Department to assist in the development: of natural and industrial 
resources of New South Wales and to collect information concerning the 
opening of new industries. In 1941 a special ‘section of the Department 


was organised for the welfare. of youth. 


The New South’ Wales Industrial Gazette is ‘issued monthly by the Depart- 
ment. It contains information. regarding departmental activities, new 


industrial legislation, industrial awards and agreements, ‘ete. 


The Commonwealth Department of Labour ‘and*National Service was 
established in 1940 with a view to the effective organisation of the. labour 
resources of Australia for the prosecution of ‘the war and for post. war 
yehabilitation. and development. The department will co-operate with 
similar departments of the States. Its work is being organised in seven 
divisions, viz., employment, industrial relations; industrial training, indus- 
trial welfare, record and analysis of employment and man -power statistics, 


national. services. and reconstruction. 


Census Recorps or EwpLoyMeEnt. 


‘At the Census taken in June, 1938, :the bread-winners (including those 
unemployed, pensioners, and persons.of independent’ means) numbered 
1,209,805, and dependants numbered 1,391,042, being respectively 46.5 per 
cent. and 63.5 per: ceht,.of the: total..population’ of ‘New South’ Wales. 
The male bread-winners, 919,591, represented 69 per cent.. of the male 
population, and the female bread-winners,. 297,214, were 23 per cent. of the 


females. 
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A classification of the bread-winners, according to industry, is shown 


below :— 
Taste 517.—Breadwinners in N.S.W.—Census, 1933. 
Number, Proportion of Total 
(approximate), 
Industry, 
Males. Temales. | Total. | Males. |Iemales. | Total, 
Agricultural, Pastoral and per per per 
Dairying— cent. | cent. | cent, 
Farming eee mixed and 
undefined) .. re «| 81,999 1,740 83,739 6:2 il 3-2 
Grazing Aisle cae oo} 43,049 1,153 44,202 3:3 1 1-7 
Dairy-farming s| 34,329 2,296 36,625 26 2 1-4 
Pig and poultry farming _ 3,867 365 4,232 3 ‘0 2 
Other ... ee 8,517 147 8,664. 6 0 3 
Total, Agricultural, 
Pastoral, etc. ..{ 171,761 5,701 | 177,462 13-0 +4. 68 
Forestry, Fishing and Trapping 12,597 56 12,653 9 ‘0 ‘5 
Mining and Quarrying .. 34,029 69 34,098 26 0 13 
Industrial— 
Manufacture ... 152,793 48,756 | 201,549 116 3:8 17 
Gas, Water, Electricity (Pro- 
duction and Supply) «| 11,398 343 11,741 ‘9 a) 
Building oy 46,485 169 46,654 35 0-1 18 
Roads, plays Earthworks, 
ete. ... va aise | 86,016 166 86,182 6-5 3:3 
Total, Industrial ...| 296,692 49,434 | 346,126 22-5 3-9 13:3 
Transport and Communication 86,702 4,010 90,712 6:6 3 35 
; Commerce and Finance «| 129,965 42,811 | 172,776 9-9 3:33 66 
| Public Administration and Pro- 
a fessional : 51,249 41,702 92,951 3-9 3-3 3:6 
a Entertainment, Sport ‘and Re- 
| creation . 8,115 1,742 9,857 6 1 +4, 
HM Personal and Domestic Service... 20,536 70,458 90,994 16 55 35 
| No Industry or ey not 
cA stated* 50,939 19,329 70,268 3°8 15 2-7 
et Pensioners ee in ..| 650,008 61,902 | 111,908 38 49 43 
Total, Breadwinners...| 912,591 | 297,214 |1,209,805 69-2 23-2 46:5 
Dependants wee is ...| 405,880 | 985,162 {1,391,042 30°8 16:8 53:5 
Total Population ...{1,318,471 |1,282,376 |2,600,847 | 100 100 100 


*Includes unemployed persons for whom industry was not stated, also persons described as Independent. 


Amongst the males, nearly 81 per cent. were dependants (mostly 
children); 18 per cent, were engaged in rural pursuits and 34 per cent. 
in other primary industries; 224 per cent. in industrial pursuits, about 
half being in manufacture; 10 per cent. in commerce and finance; and 64 
per cent, in transport and communication. 


Of the females classified as bread winners, the domestic group was the 
largest. It represented 53 per cent. of the total females; 4 per cent. 
were in industrial occupations, mainly manufacture; 3 per cent. in com- 
mercial pursuits; and a similar proportion in the public admini- 
stration and professional group, which includes teachers and nurses. 
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The proportion of females recorded as bread winners at the Census in 1921 
was 16.8 per cent., but it is probable that many pensioners were excluded. 
In 1938 the proportion, exclusive of pensioners, was 18.3 per cent. 

A comparative statement showing the grades of occupation as at each 
census from 1901 to 1933 igs shown below. Dependants and others who may 
not be classified under the other categories are grouped under the head- 
ing “grade not applicable.” 


TabLe 518.—Grades of Occupations in N.S.W.—Census, 1901 to 1933. 


Number, Per cent. of Total, 
Grade, i Yet yee Wo aa pee fs. hast< > foe 
1901, 1911. 1921, 1938. 1901, | 1911, | 1921, | 1933, 
Males, 
Employer ...—«.|-_-48,920! 68,582 44,700) 57,301, 69; 81, 4:2, 43 
Working on own ac- 
count. —.,, 65,577| 49,676| 104,483 | 118,402; 92] 59} 99] 90 
Unremunerated assist. 
ant 17,635] 20,387 9,710 13,852 2:5 24 9 Vl 
Selary and wage earner 290,203! 393,616! 455,959 | 443,862 | 41:0 | 46-5 | 43-0 | 33-7 
Unemployed oe ++-1 21,110} 16,210} 64,028 | 189,666 3-0 1:9 51 | 144 
Grade not applicable ...) 264,910] 298,038] 391,753 | 493,754 | 37-4 | 35-2] 36-9 | 37-5 
Not stated ... —...! 1,650] 11,189; 10,868 1,634 |... Be fei is 
Total... +++| 710,005] 857,698/1,071,501 11,318,471 | 100 100 100 100 
Females. 
Employer wee weet = 4,933] = 5,672 3,192 5,774 8 7 3 4 
Working on own ac- 
count whe «| 16,780! 12,827) 17,280 18,811 2:6 1:6 1-7 15 
Unremunerated assist- 
ant | 6,077| 4,869 1,256 1,891 9 6 ‘I J 
Salary and wage earner 72,190} 101,815} 130,294 | 158,459 | 11-2 | 12-9; 12-7] 12-4 
Unemployed ... «| 3,639) 2,700 7,612 32,776 6 4 8 2-6 
Grade not applicable .., 540,911 660,030] 866,379 |1,064,160 | 83-9 | 83-8 | 84:4 | 83-0 
Not stated eae wee 311| 1,123 2,857 505 ‘ak nea as 
Total... ...| 644,841] 789,036/1,028,870 1,282,376 | 100 100 100 100 


In 1983 employers represented 4 per cent. of the male population, 9 
per cent. were working on their own account and not employing labour, 
and 48 per cent. were in the wage-earning group (including the unem- 
ployed). The balance, 89 per cent., consists for the most part of depen- 
dants, pensioners, and persons with private means not actively engaged 
in business. 


Of the females employers and women working on their own account 
represented only 2 per cent., and the proportion in the wage-earning group 
was 15 per cent. in 1933. 


VoLUME oF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT—Census Recorbs. 


Prior to 1983 the only records of total employment and unemployment 
in New South Wales were those obtained at the decennial census. The 
first such record was obtained in 1891, and subsequent census records were 
on 9 substantially comparable basis, These are shown below in com. 
parison with an estimate for 1939, based on the census of 1933 with an 
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adjustment ‘for subsequent: increase in number of wage-earners: and for. 
jncrease in, numbers in employment as shown by wage tax returns. The 
numbers shown as unemployed include those. unemployed: on account of: 
illness, accident,’ “voluntarily,” ete, but. are: mainly those unemployed 
through scarcity of work. 


TaBLE 519.—Employment and Unemployment (all causes). in New South 


Wales. 

Wage Proportion 

Year, Earners Unemployed.(a) Total. Unemployed 

Employed. (AJl- causes), 

Per cent, 
Census, 1891.(April). oy ot 278,093 22,328 300,421 Tr 
Census, 1901 (Marchy ene »-| 362,393 24,749 387,142 64 
Census, 1911 (April) ay veel 495,431 18,910 614,341 3:7 
Census, 1921 (April) wae «| 686,253 61,640 647,893 95 
Census, 1933 (June). ae ee} 602,321 222,442 (c)| 824,763 27-0 
Estimate; 1939 (June) eer -| 831,600 (c)§1,400 (b)| 913,000 (d) 8.9 


(a) Unemployed all causes—including illness, etc., and some normally self-employed who were 
without occupation and recorded themselves as unemployed at the Census. 


(vb) Including part-time relief workers, 


(c) Including approximately. 15,000 unemployed through: sickness, accident, etc., and causes other 
than shortage of work, 


In 1901 recovery from the long continued depression: of the previous 
decade had been proceeding slowly for some years, and the ‘proportion of 
uzemployment was still approximately the same.as it was in 1891—a few 
years before the worst point of the intervening depression had: been . 
reached. The growth of prosperity was approaching its zenith. in 1911, 
and unemployment was at a relatively low level. In the years immediately 
following, there. developed an..acute shortage of..skilled labour. The 
Census. of 1921 was held at a time of trade reaction from the post-war. 
boom, and unemployment was considered to. be at an abnormally high level 
having ,vegard to the experience up to that time. The post-war: depression 
in New South Wales was slight and short lived as compared with that 
which commenced in 1929. The Census of June, 1933, occurred at: a time 
when economic recovery had been proceeding steadily, for a little over a 
year, It was believed that the ratio of unemployment. at its worst point 
had.been in the vicinity of 33 per cent, in the first half of 19382. Economie 
yecovery proceeded uninterruptedly until June, 1938, when unemploy- 
ment due to all causes was estimated to be in the vicinity of 7 per cent. 


The number .of unemployed at the Census of 1891. was ascertained from 
the enumerators’ classification. The number ineluded.'as unemployed on : 
account of sickness and old age in 1901 was 4,694, or 1.2 per cent. of the 
total wage-earners. At the Census of 1901 and 1911 persons were classi- 
fied as being unemployed if out of work for more than a week immediately 
prior to the Census. Information as to. cause of unemployment wag not 
obtained at the Census of 1911, but all persons unemployed for a year or 
more. were classified as permanently. ineapacitated: for work and were 
excluded from the wage-earning. and unemployed: groups. 


At the Census: of 1921 and 1988 .all persons who stated that they were 
unemployed at.the time of the Census -(inecluding all who recorded them- 
sclves as unemployed for one day or more) were included as unemployed. 
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Owing to the long continued severity of the depression which began in 
1929 most of. the. unemployed recorded at the Census of 1933: had .bcen 
unemployed for periods ranging up to four years. Less than 10 per cent. 
of the total had been unemployed for more than four years. 


Comparative numbers of employed and unemployed according to sex 
at each Census from 1901 to 1983 are shown below :— 


TABLE 520.—Employment and Unemployment in N.S.W.—Males and 
Females— Census, 1901 to 1938. 


Particulars, 1901. 1911, 1921. 1933, 
Wage earning Group— 
Males ane vee oe .{ 311,313 409,826 509,987 633,528 
Females vee one Bie ae 75,829 104,515 137,906 191,235 
Total tin we} = 387,142 514,341 647,893 824,763 - 
| 
Unemployed— 
Number—Males.... oe one 21,110 16,210 54,028 189,666 
Females ... ae ‘ia 3,639 2,700. 7,612 32,776 
Total weg ifs 24,749 18,910 61,640 222,442 (a) 


Per cent. of Wage-carning 


Group—Males ... 6-8 40 10-6 29:9 
Females 4:8 2:6 5:5 17-1 
Total ae ee 3-7 95 27-0 (a) 


(a) Including 15,142 persons or 1-8 per cent. of total wage earners unemployed on account of illness 
accident and causes other than scarcity of work. 


The “wage-earning group” includes all persons employed on. wages or 
salary, including “employed part time” and all who were recorded as -un- 
employed. Persons working on their own account and unpaid helpers are 
excluded, except to the extent that they were without occupation and 
recorded themselves as unemployed. 


The persons stated to be unemployed in June, 1938, included 8,971 males 
and 8,427 females who did not supply information as to the cause of their 
unemployment; 169,583 males and 25,319 females out of work on account 
of scarcity of employment; and 11,112 males and 4,030 females whose 
unemployment was stated to be due to some other cause. If the last- 
mentioned group be excluded, the proportion of male wage-earners unem- 
ployed owing.:to business. depression was 28.2 per cent., and the proportion 
of female wage-earners 15 per cent.: 


Particulars as to the number. of employed. and unemployed wage earners. 
in various industrial groups and of the duration of unemployment as 
recorded in 1933 are published in previous issues of the Year Book. : 


1 
4 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT SINCE 1933. 


In view of the great importance (both from the standpoint of public 
policy and of economic analysis) of maintaining as accurate a record as 
possible of the volume of employment and unemployment, endeavour has 
been made to provide a reliable monthly record comparable with that 
obtained at the Census of 1983, 


Comprehensive records of numbers of employees on pay rolls are 
derived from information supplied by employers in remitting wages tax 
and from records of persons in Government employment. The number of 
wage and salary earners in employment of whom direct record is not avail- 
able is relatively small, and is considered to vary in the same ratio as dues 
recorded employment. The resultant monthly record of total numbers in 
employment is therefore a close approximation to the actual totals. 


The following statement shows the estimates of total employment and 
private employment in each month since July, 1933. Part-time relief 
workers are excluded. Employment recorded at the Census in June, 1933, 
was total employment 594,273 and private employment (that is, total 
exclusive of government or local government employment) 477,577, 


TasBLe 521.—Employment in New South Wales—Monthly, 1983 to 1941. 


“Year ended { 
June. July. Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.’ Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |} Apl. toy 


June. 


Total Employment*—Thousands, 
599 | 603 cos | 614 | 619] 630; 610] 622 632 | 620] 638] 640 
647 653 660 | 670) 678 | 694 | 670] 677 682 | 685 { 690 | 695 
700 | 707 720 | 726) 734) 741 | 718 | 724 735 | 738) 745 | 742 
747 | 748 758 | 771 | 773 | 786) 767 | 782 783 | 789 | 795 | 800 
804 | 809 818 | 830] 836 | 850] 820; 834 835 | 836] 836} 840 
839 | 835 841t]| 837f] 841 | 860) 82) | 834 834 | 838 | 836 | 832 
833 ; 832 838 | 850] 857 | 866 | 851} 859 866t, 852t) 837t; 856 
Bcd | 870 8741 8801 883 / 905! 884! 894 903 |... oon 


Private Employment—Thousands. 


483 486 491 497 601 611 492 504 513 510 | 518 519 
526 532 540 | 549 555 570 | 546] 553 557 | 659 663 567 
573 579 591 598 | 605 620 590 | 595 606 | 609 617 614 
617 617 626 637 638 650 631 644 644 | 647 650 653 
656 661 668 680 | 686 699 671 685 685 687 686 689 
G88 685 691T) G89t) 693 709 670 | 683 683, 686 683 679 
681 680 687 700 | 706 724 700 | 707 712+} 698t| 683t| 700 
708 715 720 725 728 749 728 | 736 742 wee tee ts 


* Exclusive of part time relief workers; men in the Forces September, 1939, and later are not 
included, unless on private employer’s pay sheet. + Includes colliery employees idle owing to 
) industrial dispute. 

The number of persons in employment increased by 200,000 during the 
four years ended June, 1988, The increase continued during the next six 
months, then business activity slackened and the number in June, 1929, 
was 8,000 less than twelve months earlier. The volume of employinent 
began to expand again after the outbreak of war until a general stoppage 
in coal mining in March, 1940, caused a temporary reduction in many in- 
dustries. Work in the mines was resumed towards the end of May and since 
July, 1940, the number of persons in employment in each month has been 
about 4 per cent. above the highest number recorded in the corresponding 
month during the previous seven years. 


While information relating to persons in employment is of great value 
in itself, endeavour was made to render it more useful by relating it to the 
numbers available for employment. In this way there were derived 
approximate percentages representing the proportion of wage-earners in 
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employment and residual percentages representing the approximate propor- 
tion of wage-earners unemployed. The indexes so constructed were made 
to relate to wage-earners available for employment by excluding those who 
recorded themselves as unemployed on account of illness, accident, etc., at 
the Census of 1933. 


The main element of approximation in these estimated xatios of em- 
ployment and unemployment arises from minor difficulties encountered 
in estimating the number of wage-earners. Without going into details 
of the very extensive investigations made, it may be noted briefly thet 
factors such as the following affect the accuracy of estimates of number of 
wage-earners at dates subsequent to the Census of 1933 :— 


(a) The Census was taken at an abnormal period, when opportunities 
for employment were very restricted. ‘This may have had several 
special effects, viz., some persons normally working on their own 
account who had been for a considerable period without occupa- 
tion probably recorded themselves as unemployed; some adolescents 
who would under normal circumstances have sought employment 
remained at school or at home or in family businesses assisting 
without wages. 


(b) It is always possible that the uneven growth of avenues of em- 
ployment subsequent to the Census of 1933, extending latterly to 
the creation of a shortage of certain classes of skilled labour and 
a general shortage of female and juvenile labour, may have 
attracted into employment some who at tle time of the Census 
were recorded as dependants. Again, the conditions under which 
extensive relief works and full-time Governmental works were 
made available subsequent to the Census may have had a corre- 
sponding effect in relation to persons such as hawkers, small 
shopkeepers, small farmers, etc. 

(c) Interstate and oversea migration of wage-earners is not recorded 
as such. 


The number of wage-earners in the population was estimated by increasing 
the total number of wage-earners in employment (plus the unemployed) at 
the Census of 1988 in ratio to the annual increase in persons aged 15 to 
64 years. In order to increase the degree of precision in the index, adjust- 
ment was made in the number of wage-earners thus estimated to 
allow for (a) the increase in the proportion of females who are wage- 
earners, and (b) youths who (according to details recently made available) 
were without occupation but were not recorded in the wage-earning group 
at the Census of 1933. Adjustment for seasonal variations in employment 
was not made except in respect of casual employees in retail shops in 
December. 


The percentages of employment and unemployment compiled on the basis 
described are believed to have a much greater degree of precision than is 
usually associated with such indexes. ‘There is, however, an inherent 
difficulty in determining the employment and employability of a small 
section of the wage-earning population, and determination of aggregate 
percentages of employment and unemployment must in any circumstances 
involve approximations, 


The percentages at intervals between June, 1933, and March, 1940, are 
shown below, they relate to all wage-earners of both sexes. Separate 
estimates for males and females cannot be made from the data available. 
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Tt is known, however, that there was relatively little unemployment among. 
females; unemployment among males was probably ‘between 1 per cent; and 
1.5 per cent. greater than the ratio for both sexes combined. 

The following estimates are considered to represent with a near 
approach to accuracy the changes in ratios of total employment: and un- 
employment that occurred in New South Wales between June, 1983 (Census 
date) and March, 1940:— 


TABLE 522.—Index of Employment and Unemployment. 


Percentage of employed and unemployed amongst 
persons (males and females) dependent upon 
and available for employment—* 
i Including with employed Excluding part-time 
Middle of Month. the full-time equivalent Relief Workers from 
of part-time Retief employed. 
Workers. 
Employed. {Unemployed.} Employed. | Unemployed. 

1933—June jx 144 25-6 73-5 ‘265 

September| 76-0 24:0 74:8 25:2 

Decembert 18:5 21:5 76:5 23:5 

1934—March ... 79:5 20-5 W721 22-9 

June ie 80-5 19-5 77:8 22-2 

September 82-6 17-4 80:0 20-0 

Decembert 85:2 14:8 82-8 17-2 

19385—March ... 84-4 15-6 81:9 18-1 

June sae 85:9 14:1 83-1 16-9 

September] 88-4 11-6 85-6 14-4. 

Decembert 90:3 9-7 87-8 12-2 

1936—March ... 88-9 11-1 86-7 13:3 

June... 89-3 10-7 87-1 12-9 

September| 90-0 10-0 . 88:6 1-4 

Decemberf; 91-9 8-1 90-5 95 

1937—March ... 92-2 78 90-8 9-2 

June... ‘93-5 65 92-3 V7 

September; 95-1 4-9 93-9 6-1 

Decembert 97-2 28 96-0 4-0 

1938—March ...| . 96-0 40 94:9 51 

June ...|_ + 96-4 89 95-1 4-9 

September] 95-8 4:2 94-8 52 

: Decembert 96:5 3-5 ‘95-4 46 

1939—January ... 93-0 7-0 91-9 81 

February | 94-4. 56 93-3 6-7 

March... 94:2 5-8 93-2 6-8 

April... 94-6 5-4 93-5 65 

i May tee 94-3 5-7 93-3 6-7 
i June... 93-7 6-3 92-6 74 
i July ine 93-8 6-2 92-7 7:3 
August ... 93-5 6-5 92-4 7-6 
} September 94-0 6-0 93-0 70 
: October ... 95-0 5-0 94-1 5-9 
November 95-4 4:6 94:6 6-4 

Decembet't 96-1 3-9 95-4 4-6 

1940—Janwary... 94-4. i) 93-6 6-4 

February 95°1 4:9 - 94-4. 56 

March ... 95°6 44 94-9 Bl 


* Persons unemployed on account: of illness, accident, etc., are excluded. These numbered 
15,142 or 1:8 per cent. of wage earners at the census of 1933. The percentages unemployed here 
shown relate to those unemployed on account of scarcity of work. 

fCasual seasonal assistants in retail stores excluded. 


In each year from 1933 to 19387 the index of employment rose month by 
month from January to December, and after a fall in’ January due to ‘the 
holiday season, the upward trend commenced again at a higher level than 
in the preceding year. There was little variation: after January, 1938; . 
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a ‘tendency to, decline, became apparent in the later, months of the .year 
and continued until September, 1989. In.April, May and June, 1940, 
employment was. diminished .both directly .and indirectly by an: industrial 
dispute in coal mining. In May, June, and later months'there was a rapid 
increase in number of enlistments and a rapid increase in number of em- 
ployees engaged in munitions production ‘and defence contracts. These 
changes led to an abnormal variation in numbers offering for employment 
and it became impossible to make reliable estimates of numbers available 
for.employment. Calculation of indexes of employment and unemployment 
were therefore discontinued. 


'From.the ‘data on which. the index of employment is based: the: following 
statement has been prepared to show in a-.concise form the :trend of 
employment and unemployment in each year since the Census of 1933. The 
annual. average: number of wage earners in ,employment represents the 
mean of the number at the middle of each of the twelve months. 


TasLE 523.—Employment and Unemployment in New. South' Wales— 
Annual Estimates, 1988 to 1940. 


Average Number of Proportion Unemployed 
Year ended June. Wage Earners in amongst Persons Dependent 
Employment. upon and Available for 
* Employment. 
per cent. 
1933 (as at cae 30th J dune) 594,300 26°5 
1934 wale 620,000 — 24-2 
1935 rc 38% wide aes 675,000 18-7 
1936 oie nee ae ee - 728,000 13-9 
1937 ee nents aia ove 775,000 9:9 
1938 oie the aie’ cia 829,000 5h 
1989 eo wos els ate - 837,000 6-2 
1940 Mot wis ee. aes - 850,000 t 


* Part-time relief workers are counted as unemployed... + Not available. 


Emprovment—ANNUAL RecorDs. 

Returns relating to'the number:of persons: employed in the principal. rural 
industries of the State are collected annually, but the information is not 
comparable with the censug figures in Table 517. The annual returns of 
rural employment, for instance, relate only to persons engaged regularly on 
rural holdings of one acre or:over. Occupiers and managers are included 
in the annual returns, also members of their: families, who.work constantly 
on a holding, but temporary hands and contract workers engaged for 
harvesting, shearing, etc., are omitted. 

Moreover, the census figures relate to a specific date, the workers. being dis- 
tributed amongst the several branches of rural industry according to the 
work on which they were engaged. at the time. On the other hand, the 
annual records show. the average number employed during the period, and 


‘those engaged on each of the numerous holdings where more than one 


elass of rural production is undertaken are distributed according to the 


‘main purpose for which the holding was used. 


‘Considerable ‘difficulty is experienced in obtaining. satisfactory. statistics 
of females employed in rural industries,.owing to the fact that a large 
number of women and girls, especially on dairy farms, are employed only 
partly in rural production in conjunction with their domestic duties, 
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oe Usually they do not receive wages, and at a census they are classified as 
aa dependants. In the annual returns there is a tendency to include them as 
rural workers, consequently a wide discrepancy arises between the census and 
the annual records, the latter being overstated. 


The number of male wage earners working permanently on rural holdings 
and the amount of wages paid to such permanent employees and to casual 
employees are shown in chapter “Rural Industries” of this Year Book. 


=) The following statement shows the number of persons engaged as working 
proprietors, unpaid relatives assisting, and permanent employees in the 
various branches of rural industry in various years since 1911. Casual 
‘employees are not included. 


Tasue 524,—Persons Permanently Engaged in Rural Industries, 
1911 to 1940.* 


Agriculture, 
Poultry, Pig, and Dairying. Pastoral, Total, Rural Industries, 

Bee-farming, a 

Year, 
| Males. | Females.) Males. | Females.| Males, | Females.) Males. | Females. | Total. 

1911 58,299} 1,141 | 27,488 | 11,293 | 43,387 770 | 129,174] 13,204 | 142,378 
1923-21 | 50,162} 1,509 | 26,648 | 13,176 | 43,766 | 1,022 | 120,576| 15,707 | 136,283 
1927-28 | 43,953 718 | 29,845 | 12,378 | 46,882 453 | 120,680] 13,544 | 134,224 
1928-29 | 40,058 606 | 30,997 | 9,765 | 46,808 306 | 117,863} 10,677 | 128,540 


1930-3] | 40,163 518 | 33,977 | 8,735 | 40,849 290 | 114,989] 9,543 | 124,532 
1931-32 | 39,382 390 | 36,601 | 7,923 | 40,946 209 | 116,929) 8,522; 125,452 
"1932-33 | 42,556 400 | 38,196 | 7,788 | 41,043 157 | 121,795 8,345 130,140 
1933-34 | 42,084 801 | 38,358 | 7,246 | 43,748 229 | 124,190; 7,776] 131,966 
1934-35 | 42,135 374 | 38,231] 6,823 | 46,042 213 | 126,408} 7,410 | 133,812 
1935-36 | 42,204 | 339 | 38,150| 6,481 | 46,771 238 | 127,125| 7,058 | 134,183 


1936-37 | 43,648 341 | 37,450} 5,444 | 46,908 207 | 128,006 5,992 | 133,998 
1937-38 | 43,279 349 | 35,940 | 6,027 | 46,832 203 | 126,051 6,579 | 132,630 


4 1938-39 | 44,627 356 | 35,860 | 6,505 | 45,854 198 | 126,341 7,059 | 133,400 


1939-40 | 43,269 446 | 35,915 | 7,130 | 46,372 266 | 125,556) 7,842 1 133,398 | 
t | 


* Including proprietors working on their own holdings, and excluding casual workers, 


The number of men engaged in cultivating, etc., is appreciably lower 
than in the earlier years shown above, though the area under cultivation 
has increased. Apparently the greater use of machinery and the substitution 
of motor for horse-drawn vehicles has lessened the need for workers in 
agriculture. The decrease in permanent employees may have been offset, 
j to some extent, by the employment of contract workers. Details regarding 
: ‘the labour engaged in relation to machinery used in cultivation are shown 
ayes in the chapter relating to agriculture. Jt was ascertained that 57 per cent. 
of the area sown with wheat in 1939 was ploughed by tractors. 


at 
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The number of male dairy workers was 35,900 in the last three years as 
compared with 38,200 in the four seasons ended 1935-86. Recent seasons 
have not been favourable in the principal dairying districts. The number 
of men permanently employed in the pastoral industry has fluctuated between 
46,900 and 45,900 during the last six seasons, 


On the whole, the number of men engaged permanently on rural holdings 
of one acre and over in extent which had been about 120,000 for eight 
seasons, began to decline in 1928-29, and fell in the course of three seasons 
to 115,000. It increased in each of the six seasons 1932-33 to 1936-37 
and the number in 1936-37, viz., 128,000, was the highest since 1913-14. 
In recent years it has been about 126,000. 


The decline after 1925-26 in the number of women recorded as rural 
workers was due mainly to the exclusion from the annual returns of women 
whose chief occupation is domestic rather than rural. Those recorded in 
1925-26 consisted of 2,447 working proprietors and paid employees and 
13,841 relatives not receiving wages. The corresponding figures in 1939-40 
were 2,316 and 5,526 respectively. 


The total number of rural workers in 1939-40 included 67,443 men and 
1,298 women, who were classed as working proprietors, i.e., owners, lessees, 
or share-farmers working on the holdings; 17,629 men and 5,526 women 
were classed as relatives employed constantly, but not receiving wages. 
There were 40,484 men and 1,018 women, including managers and relatives, 
in receipt of wages. The wages paid to these employees and the value of 
board, ete., amounted to £6,491,054, viz., £6,405,872 to men and £85,182 to 
women. In addition the wages and keep of casual workers amounted to 
£8,612,682, including £2,706 paid to women. A comparative statement of 
number of permanent employees and total wages paid annually in rural 
industries is shown in the chapter relating to rural industries. 


Annual returns relating to employment in the rural, mining and manu- 
facturing industries are summarised in the following statement. In regard 
to the manufacturing industries, employees in establishments with fewer 
than four persons have not been included unless machinery was used in 
the factory, and the figures shown in the table represent the average 
number employed in the factories during each year:— ; 


TABLE 525.—Persons Engaged in Principal Industries, 1911 to 1940. 


| Rural 
Indus- Mining. Manufacturing. Total, 
tries. 
Year, t 
| Total. Males, Males, Females. Total, Males. Females.| Total. 


1920-21 | 136,283] 25.612*| 107,700 | 31,511 | 139,211 | 253,888 | 47,218 | 301,106 
1928-29 | 128,540 | 26,562*) 185,773 | 44,983 | 180,756 | 280,198 | 55,660; 335,858 
193C~31 | 124,582} 18,370*| 98,881 | 33,724 | 127,605 | 227,240 | 43,267 | 270,507 
1931-82 | 125,451] 17,721*| 90,667 | 35,688 | 126,355 | 225,317 | 44,210 | 269,527 
1932-33 | 180,140; 17,721f/ 99,718 | 38,786 | 128,504 , 239,234 | 47,131 | 286.865 
1933-34 | 131,966 | 16,9324] 111,599 | 42,400 | 153,999 | 252,722 | 50,176 | 302,898 
1934-35 | 133,818] 17,8164, 127,114 | 47,919 | 175.033 | 271,838 ; 55,829, 326,667 
1935-36 | 134,183] 17,864t] 140,896 | 52.304 | 198,200 | 285,885 | 59,362 | 345,247 
1936-37 | 188,998} 18,8904] 152,064 | 56,433 | 208,497 | 298,960 | 62,425 | 361,385 
1937-38 | 132,680} 19,775t] 164,391 | 60,470 | 224,861 | 310,217 | 67,049 | 377,266 
1938-39 | 183,400] 20,891¢/ 167,172 | 61,609 | 228,751 | 314,404 | 68,668 | 383,072 
1939-40 | 183,398] 22,506] 172,259 | 64,715 | 236,974 | 320,321 | 72,557 | 392,878 


1g11 142,378 | 32.367 | 79,005 aha 241,546 | 38,750 | 280,296 
| 
| 
| 


Note.—- Working Proprietors are included in all groups. * Calendar year ended six months later. 
t Excluding casual workers. { Calendar year ended six months earlier. 
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Employees engaged'in treating mimerals at the place of production are 
included in the returns of the manufacturing industries, and not with the 
mining employees, viz., those engaged in the manufacture of coke at: coke 
works; in the manufacture of lime, cement, etc:, at limestone quarries, and: 
in the treatment of ores at mines. The number of miners, as stated for 
1921 and later years, is exclusive of fossickers. 


The increase in employment in mining during the last five years has 
been due to greater activity in coal and silver lead. mines. 


The number of factory workers.did not vary greatly between 1926-27 and 
1928-29, but there was a decrease of 54,400 between the latter. year and 
1931-32. Increases in the following years ranged between 12,000 and 21,000, 
and:the number of factory workers in 1937-38. was 44,000 above pre-depres- 
sion level. There were further increases of 3,900 in 1938-389 and. 8,200 in 
1939-40. The improvement has been general throughout the various classes 
of factories. ‘The majority. of female factory workers are engaged in the 
clothing trades, and fluctuations in the number of female employees reflect 
generally the condition of that group of industries. 


Index of Employment in Factories. 


An index of employment: in. factories in New South Wales during the 
years 1928-29 to 1989-40, and in each month since July, 1935, is shown 
below, with the year 1928-29 as base, equal.to 100. The annual movement 
in factory employment in relation to the increase in population of working 
age is shown also by means of an index :— 


TapLe 526.—Index of Employment in Factories in Ne South Wales, 
1929 to 1941. 


Average Number of 
Employees in Index: of |- ’ 
Factories (including | Factory Index of Factory Employment in each month. 
Working Employ- (Base, year 1928-29= 100). 
Proprietors), _ ment ‘ 
Year |__ divided by| Middle 
puted yadee Ge ae ao fe 
une. ‘Population, Month. 
(pack | of Work- 
Persons. 3g | ing Age 1935-36.| 1936-37. | 1937-38.) 1938-39,'1939-40,1940-41, 
1928-29 15-64 
=100). | (15~ (a) 
years), 
1 


1929 | 180,756} 100 100 | July 101 110 120 126 126 | 135 


1930 | 162,913 90 88: | Aug. | 103 lll 121 127 126 | 137. 
1931 | 127,605 71 68 | Sept.) 104 112 122 127° | 128 | 139 
1932:| 126,355] 70 67: | Oct. 106° | 114 124: 128 131 | 141 
1933 | 138,504 77 72 | Nov.| 108 116 125 128 133 | 142 
1934 | 153,999 85 78° | Dec. 109 116 126 127 134 | 145 
1935 | 175,033: 97 88 | Jan. 105 113 123 123 132 | 143 
3936 | 193,200 | 107° 96: | Feb. 107. 17 125 126 133 | 145 - 
1937 | 208,497 | 115 101: | Mar. 109 119 | 127 | 128° | 1385 | 149° 
1938 | 224,861'} 124 108° | April). 109 118 126° 127° | 182] ... 
1939 | 228,781 | 127 109 | May 111 119 127 127 129 | 


1940 pee 131 110. | June}: 110 120 |, 127 127° 133 wee 


(a) Preliminary; subject to revision, The monthly. index-is based :on.sample returns. 


Factory employment in New South Wales declined‘ by .80° per cent. ' 
between 1928-29 and 1981-32.. In. each succeeding year! there was. an 
appreciable increase offsetting by 1936-87 the decline since 1928-29'in the 
ratio of factory. employees.to the population of working age.: There was a 
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marked rise during 1937-38, which was sustained with little’ further. 
increase until June, 1939. A tendency to decline became apparent in July 
and August, 1939, then an access of war activities in the closing months of 
the year caused a steady rise. Operations in many workshops were seriously 
affected by a general stoppage in. coalmining:in March to May,°1940, but 
there was further marked progress in factories in 1940-41, 


Index of Employment in Retail Shops. 


The course of employment in retail’ stores.in each month, since ‘July, 
1933, is illustrated by the following index; which: relates to 599 establigh- 
ments which employed 51,667 persons in J unie, 1939. Employment:in these 
stores in July, 1988, is taken as a base, equal:to 100; tio: adjustment: has 
been made for increase: in population or for seasonal fluctuations :— 


Tasur 527.—-Index of Employment in. Retail Shops in‘ New South Wales. 
(July,:.1938 = 100). 


Year. July. | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | March/April. | May. | June., 
1933-34 . wf 100 93 99 99 | 102 | 118 | 102 | 104 |. 104°} 103: | 105 | 105. 
1934-35 «| 108 | 105 | 107°} 108 | 110 | 123:}; 109 |..112 |-109 | 111 |-112-| 112: 
1935-36 ---( 116 | 113 | 113 | 115 | 119 | 133 | 116 ; 119 | 117-| 118 },119-}) 120 
1936-37 ve-{ 122 | 120°) 120 | 121 | 123°} 187°] 123 | 125 |. 123°) 124 | 126°} .126. 
1937-38 «| 129 | 126 | 126°) 127 | 129 | 144 | 128 | 181°] 128 |-129.]-129°}.-181 
1938-39 w| 184} 129 | 128 | 129 | 132 | 148.| 129 | 134 | 129°) 129 |.131 | 130 
1939-40 «| 183 | 129°} 129.) 130°] 183°] 148-| 132 | 135°) 131.| 129 | 130 |. 130 
1940-41 . «} 131 | 180 | 129 | 180 |.184.) 152°] 131 | 135 | 132° 


Seasonal influences are apparent in Christmas trade during November: 
and. December, and in increased staffs at sale periods—usually February 
and July. In December there is usually ‘a considerable number of employees. 
(students, women and. girls) who do not:seek employment at other periods.. 


Further particulars of employment in’ retail shops are shown in Tables: 
i 5388 and 539. : 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


‘ Tn. New South Wales approximately 16 per cent. of. all’ persons in employ- 
x ment are employed by the State and Commonwealth Governments. ‘The 
State Government provides services such as education, police, justice, health, 
lands administration, undertakes: the construction of: public:.avorks,,:ete., 
and controls railways, tramways, omnibuses and wharves and! abattoirs. 
The Commonwealth services include the post office, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, customs, pensions and defence. . 


The following statement shows the number of Government: employees’ in 
New South Wales, as at 80th June, in various years from 1929 to: 1940, 


' Details are shown separately regarding the: State employees: engaged: 
mainly in administrative services and the staffs of business undertakings 
and statutory bodies. Amongst the latter group there are a number’ of 
persons who.:are engaged in the construction of public works.. 
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TasLe 528.—Government Employees in New South Wales, 1929 to 1940 
(excluding Local Government). 


Services. 1929, | 1931. | 1032. | 1037. | 1988. | 1939. 


Employees of State Government, 


Administrative, etc.— 
Public Service Board— 


Teachers (including In- 
ss spectors) .., «+{ 10,807 |11,471 | 11,155 | 11,271 } 11,417) 11,497] 6,330 | 5,402) 11,782 

i Hospitals, ete.—General 
i Stails . af wu] 2,614 | 2,686 | 2,597 | 2,713 2,769] 2,845! 1,396 | 1,628] 3,024 
\ Other... one eu{ 9,284 | 9,311 | 0,261 | 9,725 | 10,229] 10,572) 8427 | 2,467 | 10,804 
Total, Public Service) 22,605 | 23,368 | 23,013 | 23,709 | 24,415) 24,914! 16,153 9,497 | 25,650 

Board. 

Police oo one «| 8,569 | 3,717 | 8,656 | 3,843 3,816] 3,867,| 3,046 12] 3,958 
¥ire Commissioners . 828 833 821 830 923 950 931 36 967 

Rural Cievercment savings) 
Bank os -| 1,704 ) 1,690 837 | 1,045 1,053) = 1,098) 884 290} 1,174 
Miscellaneous. ave os) 2,662 | 2,598 | 2,886 | 3,065 8,199] 8,249]| 2,378 943) 3,321 


Total, Administrative,| 31,368 32,206 30,713 32,492 | 33,408 34,078) 24,292 | 10,778 | 35,070 


etc. _——— 
Business Undertakings and 
Construction— - 
Railways na a f 42,763 | 44,044) 43,463) 41,274 | 1,328 | 42,602 
Road ‘Transport and ¢| 58,011 | 51,174 | 49,810 
Tramways ... \ 9,982 | 10,529, 10,502 110,390 2441 10,634 
Maritime Services Board 1,232 727 619 | 1,180 1,196} 1,299) 1,269 35] 1,304 
Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission} 1,548 | 1,058 } 1,050 913 1,113) 1,370] 1,487 52] 1,539 
Dept. of Main Roads ...! 3,695 | 1,343 | 1,358 | 3,604 4,260) 3,153, 5,266 98| 5,364 
Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage 
Board .. 5,715 | 1,894 | 1,801 | 10,325 6,807| 7,248)! 4,591 95| 4,686 
ATunter District. Water 
Board .. 542 270 336 367 422) 2,006) 2,051 73 | 2,124 
Metropolitan Meat In- 
austry Commission ... 674 704 676 | 1,382 1,658) 1,734) 2,011 83] 2,044 
Miscellaneous... -»| 7,872 | 5,288 | 4,145 | 2,137 1,958) 1959! 3,611 156 | 3,767 
Total Business Under- 
takings and Con- — 
struction .., +.-| 78,789 62,408 | 59,795 | 72,593 : aU 987) 72,729] 71,950 | 2,114] 74,064 


Total, State ... »-(110,157 94,614 | 90,608 |105,085 105, 393 106 807|| 06,242 12,392 !109,134 


Employees of Commonwealth Government in New South Wales. 


Public Service Commission | 14,824 | 11,557 | 11,844 |13,961 | 14,997] 15,609|| 14,164 | 2,669] 16,833 
Defence, Repatriation and 

War Service Homes os} 1,902 | 1,612 | 1,712 | 2,028 2,426} 3,172]|- 5,443 417) 5,860 
Other... . wee «{ 1,159 | 1,422 | 8,022 | 2,987 3,382] 3,375)| 3,334 856| 4,190 


: | Total, Commonwealth — ae 


| in N.S.W. «17,885 |14,401 | 16,578 | 18,976 | 20,805) 22,156 “22,941 | 8,942 | 26,883 
7 Total, Government| ——-—-|——-— | a | en tn ee 
| Iimployees in 


N.S.W. ... ove scars huncas 107,086 124,061 }126,198 | 128,963) 119,183 16,834 136,017 
\ 


The foregoing totals exclude persons engaged part-time on unemployment 
relief works. 


The total number of persons employed by the Government of New South 
Wales at 80th June, 1940, was 109,184, including those absent on military 
leave. In the administrative departments there were 35,070 employees of . 
whom 11,732 were teachers. The employees in State’ business under- 
takings and construction numbered 74,064; of these 53,286 were employed 
in railway and tramway and road transport services, and 6,810 by the 
Boards administering the water and sewerage services of the Metropolitan 
and Hunter districts. The commencement of a programme of ‘construction 
work caused an increase in employment by the Hunter District Water 
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Board during 1938-39. Since 1936 the staff of the Metropolitan Meat 
Industry Commissioner has included the slaughtermen; formerly the 
slaughtermen were employed by the carcase butchers. 


The number of persons employed by the Government of New South 
Wales at 30th June, 1940 was less by 1,023 than the number in 1929, not- 
withstanding increases of 925 in teachers, 528 in police and fire services 
and 2,120 in hospitals and other administrative services, 


Employment in New South Wales by the Commonwealth has increased 
substantially in recent years. The work of the post office has expanded, 


‘also the defence and other national services in view of the disturbed con- 


dition of world affairs. The increase in 1939-40 wag 4,700 persons, 


A comparative statement of the number of Government employees in New 
South Wales at 30th June and the salaries and wages paid to them in 
the years 1929 to 1940 is shown below :— 


Taste 529.—Government Employees in New South Wales, 1929 to 1940 
(excluding Local Government). 


Government I:mployees in New South Wales 
at 30th June. Salaries and Wages Paid 
during the Year, 

Year 

ended State.* Commonwealth.* 

June aa 

Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.| Total. State,* Shere Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. £000 £000 £000 

1929 ,,.| 97,803 12,854 | 110,157 15,497 2,388 17,885 82,163 4,621 36,784 
1980...) 87,335 12,583 99,918 14,868 2,378 17,246 28,957 4,498 33,455 
1931 ...] 81,848 12,766 94,614 12,506 1,985 14,491 26,375 3,890 30,265 
1982... 78,003 12,505 90,508 14,240 2,338 16,578 24,247 3,267 27,514 
1933...) 75,884 12,580 88,464 12,711 2,342 15,053 21,135 3,655 24,790 
1984 ,..] 77,848 12,699 90,047 14,103 2,529 16,632 21,067 8,865 24,932 
1935...) 82,230 12,695 94,925 14,110 2,588 16,698 22,364 4,138 26,502 
19386...) 81,311 12,712 94,0238 15,119 2,751 17,870 23,669 4,315 27,984 
1937 .,.} 92,417 12,668 | 105,085 16,004 2,972 18,976 25,195 4,665 29,860 
1938 ...| 92,539 12,854 | 105,393 17,419 3,200 20,619 28,383 5,178 33,561 
10389 = ,.] 93,954 12,853 | 106,807 18,808 3,348 22,156 29,526 6,844 35,370 
1940 ...| 96,242 12,892 | 109,134 22,941 8,942 26,883 30,364. 6,726 37,090 


* Including employees of Governmental bodies listed in Table 528. 


The foregoing totals are exclusive of persons engaged part-time on unem- 
ployment relief works. 


The number of employees of Local Government bodies (municipalities, 


‘shires and county councils) not included above was 26,238 as at 31st 


December, 19388. The amount of wages paid to such employees was 
£6,237,310 in 1938. 


Reuter or UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The State maintains a system of labour exchanges for the purpose of 
bringing together employers and persons seeking employment and in 
organising labour for public works. 


In recent years the exchanges have been active in the registration of 
unemployed persons in need of sustenance, and in the organisation of relief 
works, 
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‘There. is:an Employment:Council::to ‘administer.matters relating to em- 


ployment ‘and: unemployment. .. Research: :directed::mainly:-towards the .pre- 


vention of unemployment :amongst youths, and young) adults.is undertaken 
-in co-operation with the.Commonwealth. A Youth Employment Com- 


‘ mittee representing the Department of Labour and Industry and Social 


’ Services and organisations of employers advises as to measures for increasing 


‘ opportunities for employment and considers problems arising out of the war 


and its effects upon employment. There is a vocational guidance. section 


_ and a: Director of Youth Welfare was appointed ‘recently. to-direct activities 
..for ‘the assistance of young persons. Particulars regarding subsidies paid 
_. by the Government of New South Wales .for the training of young men as 


apprentices are given on page 609, 


State Labour Hachanges. 


‘There are State Labour Exchanges, staffed by departmental officers, .in 
Sydney, Newcastle, West Maitland, Wollongong, Broken Hill, Lithgow and 


. six other towns. Eighty-four exchanges are controlled from these centres, 


‘and agencies are conducted by the. police in 400 country localities. 
‘Persons over 14 years of age may register for employment and they must 
report at least once a month to maintain registration. Fees are not charged 
‘for the services -provided by the exchanges or. agencies. When work is 
available in a district,-registered-persons are summoned to report at the 
exchanges—-usually in order of registration. Employment officers are 
engaged in Sydney in interviewing employers and effecting placements. 
There is a special juvenile section of the exchanges in the metropolitan 
district for the placement of: youths in industrial and rural employment. 


. The number of men registered -at ‘the principal State Labour Exchanges 
‘and the total number registered, at half-yearly intervals since June, 1934, 
are shown below :— 


TasLE. 580.—Men (adults) registered at State Labour’ Exchanges, 
1984 to: 1941. 


vant, feta, | aa Jatt ator Pan | Ata ou 
71034—June ... sae ...| 46,257 | 7,418 | 5,337 | 3,073 | 2,498 | 19,930 | 84,513 
; ‘December... .-/ 41,333 | '6,815 | 5,L04 | 2,922 | 2,480 | 19,641 | 78,385 
“1935—June ... tee ..| 44,408 | 7,502 | 5,469 | 3,195 | .2,648°) 18,623 [81,845 
December... ... {39,165 | 6,588 | 4,994 | 2,312 | 1,971 | 16,861 | 71,891 
:1936-—June ... wie ...{38,937 | 6,716 | 4,559 | 1,753 798. | 19,283 | 72,046 
: December _... «| 31,727 | 4,565 | 3,667 879 800. | 17,972 | 59,610 
-1937—June ... a «(25,945 | 3,901 | 3,171 661 605 | 16,540 | 50,723 
= December... +++} 23,648 | 3,495 | 3396 443 ‘595 | 10;937 | 42,514 
“1938—June ... sie «-{ 27,641 | 3,824 | 3,697 758 477 |12,043 | 48,440 
December... «+.| 27,423 | 4,809 | 3,397 720 660 | 10,741 | 47,250 
11939—June ... ees «| 28,647 | 3,790 | 2,776 | 1,131 717 | 18,864 | 50,925 
December... »+./ 26,5384 | 3,448 | 2,277 721 7717 | 11,704 | 45,461 
.1940—June ... vee «| 24,684 | 3,337 | 1,860 | 1,646 748 | 11,926 | 44,201 
December... ./ 15,631 | 1,819 | 1,568 482 639 | 8,702 | 28,741 

- 1941—March... te (13,875 | 1,835 | 1,222 191 540 | 5,703 |,22,866 


Private Employment Agencies. 

Private employment .agencies are subject .to supervision by the State 
authorities in terms of thy Industrial Arbitration Act. Such agencies may 
be conducted by licensed persons only, and they are required to keep regis- 
ters of persons applying for labour or employment, and of engagemehts 
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made. The seale of fees chargeable is fixed by regulation, and if an applicant -- 
does not obtain labour or employment within fourteen days the tee must’: 
be-repaid, less out-of-pocket expenses. ‘Licensees are prohibited from shar-! 
ing fees with employers, and from keeping as lodgers persons- seeking: 

employment. . 

At 28th February; 1941, there were 108 private agencies on the register, © 
including 86 in Sydney, 42 in the suburbs, and 30 in the country. 

In addition to these private agencies there were 9 licensed theatrical 
agencies. These licenses are issued subject to conditions for the protec-. 
tion of theatrical employees and for securing the payment: of their salaries. 
and expenses. Theatrical employers also may be required to. hold .permits 
to carry on business, but both employers and agencies may be exempted by- 
Ministerial authority from these provisions of the law. The number of: 
such permits at. 28th February, -1941, was 19. 


Part-time Work and Social Aid for Unemployed. 

Part-time employment on public works was provided for a large number* 
of men during the early period of the depression. As economic conditions 
improved arrangements were made for full time employment where practic- 
able, and part-time relief work was restricted to those not absorbed under 
full time schemes. 

The usual scale of part-time werk in recent years has been two weeks in. 
eight weeks for single men and two weeks in four for married men; longer: 
periods are arranged: for men with the larger families. Wages are paid at 
industrial award rates. 

The system of social aid: provided for unemployed persons and’ their 
families is described in the chapter Social Condition of this volume, arid 
details of special taxation levied to provide funds for relief are given in. 
chapter Public Finance. 

The following: statement shows the - number of men employed: on part-- 
time relief. work or in receipt of food relief at annual intervals since: 
June, 1988. Minors are not eligible for relief work unless married and’ 
the. figures: relate generally to adults. 


Tasty 581—Men in Receipt of Relief, 1983 to 1941. 


Men employed on Part Time Relief Work by— 
t n Men in receipt] . 


June. Government ; 0 Total, 
Departments: and PRE DeHTH 5 Total. Food Relief. 
Shea and Shires. 

1983... ie 11,864- 22,365- _ 34,229 65,527. 99,756 
1934:.. se 28888 ° 46,810 ° - 75,648 + 17,865: 93,513- 
1935... ie 20,390 51,983 ° 72,373 16,060 88,433 
1986... sat 9,209 46,561 55,770 18,202 73.972 
1937... sie 14,181 10,795: 24,976 23,074 48,050 
1988... nis 16,684 2,514 19,198 26,509 45,707 
1939... ter 18,689: 1,540 20,229 30,066 - 60,295°: 
1940-—June.i. 10,558: TAd 11,302 29,015 40,317 

Dee: ... 8,791 519 9,310 18,595 27,905 
194]—Mar.... 9,688 352 10,040 11,188 21,228 


A decline of 47,600 in the number of men in receipt of: food relief in 
the year 1983-34 was due mainly to their transfer to relief work. In the 
following year there was a decrease in both groups, then the number cf 
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part-time relief workers began to decrease rapidly, though this was offset 
+o some extent by an increase in recipients of food relief. Nevertheless, 
the total number of men in receipt of relief by way of part-time work or 
food in June, 1938, was less by 54,049 than in June, 1983. During 1938-39, 
there was an increase of 4,588 but there was a decline of 10,000 in the 
following year and further decline of 19,089 between June, 1940, and 
March, 1941, 


EExPENDITURE ON Foop ReELier AND ReLirr Works, 


The following statement shows the expenditure on food relief and 
charitable assistance for the unemployed, and on relief works. These amounts 
do not represent the total expenditure in respect of relief of unemploy- 
ment. They are exclusive, for instance, of interest or other debt charges 
on loan moneys expended on relief, and of the additional cost of 
family allowances and charitable and social services arising from wide- 
spread unemployment. The figures are exclusive also of expenditure for 
the prevention of unemployment. 


Taste 5382.—Expenditure on Food Relief and Relief Works, 1931 to 1940. 


Expenditure from Revenue. 


Yoar Expend- 
Tinded Cash Pay- Grants Training Adminis- Total pas 
June. Trood ments Cloth-| and Loans | of Unem- trative of Loena 
Relief. ing and Med-| fot Relief ployed | Expenses, Foregoing Canes 
ical Services.| Works. youths, ete. Items. ra 
£ £ £ ; £ £ £ £ 
1931 | 1,837,886 | 101,858 | 2,373,030 a: 44,310 | 4,357,084 a 
1932} 5,070,732 130,943 766,613 137,164 | 6,105,452 
1933 3,510,194 63,296 276,384 156,783 | 4,006,657 |2,801,727 
1984 1,467,953 247,498 75,430 179,099 | 1,969,980 |5,249,776 
1935 1,076,670 123,728 41,386 a 178,716 | 1,415,500 |6,993,427 
1936 980,759 116,115 836,799 192,283 | 2,125,956 {5,423,827 
1937 1,114,950 144,614 997,672 200,425 | 2,457,661 |3,252,458 
1938 | 1,263,901 | 137,854 | 1,465,414 | 7,896 | 221,268 | 3,096,328 |3,373,386 
1939 1,419,836 165,583 408,147 | 197,545 241,553 | 2,432,664 |4,026,892 
1940 1,791,222 185,863 | 1,674,394 | 191,138 234,418 | 4,077,085*/2, 133,232 


* Other payments from the Unemployment Relief Fund in 1939-40 were capital debt charges, 
£1,719,522, and subsidies to local bodies, £142,430. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND TNDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Conditions of apprenticeship are subject generally to the Apprentices Act 
of 1901, which prescribes that children may not be indentured until they 
reach the age of 14 years and that the hours of work may not exceed 48 per 
week, except in farming occupations and in domestic service. 


Industrial tribunals are authorised by the Industrial Arbitration Act of 
New South Wales to attach certain conditions to the employment of appren- 
tices who are serving a period of training under indenture or other written 
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contract for the purpose of rendering them fit to be qualified workers in an 
industry. Apprenticeship awards for various industries prescribing -hours 
of work, wages, term of apprenticeship, extent of technical training, ete., 
are made by apprenticeship councils constituted for various industries. 
Each apprenticeship council consists of the Apprenticeship Commissioner 
as chairman and the members of the conciliation committee established for 
the particular industry in terms of the Industrial Arbitration Act as des- 
scribed on page 622. 


In the years 19380 to 1932 there was a rapid falling off in the number of 
indentures registered due to the unwillingness of employers to bind them- 
selves for a period of five years under adverse economic conditions, and in 
September, 1933, a new system of apprenticeship without indentures, known 
as “trainee apprenticeship” was introduced as supplementary to the existing 
system. 


Under the trainee system an employer who will provide facilities for 
trainees to learn a trade may upon application to the appropriate appren- 
ticeship. council be registered as an employer of trainee apprentices. 
The trainees are required to attend technical classes where available and 
they are paid wages at 15 per cent. above the rates for indentured appren- 
tices. : 


At the end of the year 1937 the Government arranged to subsidise the 
employment of young men aged 19 to 25 years to enable them to be em- 
ployed in skilled trades as indentured or trainee apprentices. Generally 
the training extends over a period of four years, but the period may ke 
reduced if the trainee has had previous experience. 


The admission of new entrants to subsidy ceased at the end of the year 
1939. 


The number of indentured apprentices registered during each of the last 
eleven years is shown below; also the number of trainees registered since 
October, 1933 :— 


TaBLE 5838.—Apprentices Registered, 1926 to 1940. 


Apprentices Registered. 
Indentured 
Year, Apprentices Year. 
Registered. Indentured. Trainee, Total. 
1926... 2,253 1933 529 58* 587 
1927... 1,981 1934 813 373 1,186 
1928... 1,823 1935 967 621 1,588 
1929... 1,446 1936 1,263 963 2,226 
1930... 1,005 1937 1,436 1,347 2,783. 
1931... 548 1938 1,427 8,800 6,227 
1932... 403 1939 1,317 1,645 |- 2,962 
1940 1,601 1,697 3,288 


* October to December. 
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‘The following statement shows the distribution of indentured apprentices 
amongst the various trades at the end of 1928 and subsequent years. 


Taste 584.—Apprenticeships Subsisting in December, 1928 to 1940. 


Trades, 1928, 1932. 1035, | 1987. | 1938. 1939, 1940, 
Baking _ ae nee 118 | 217 252 | 256 317 | 379 893 
Boilermaking ... a nce 293 | 104 28 | 105 147 | 161 201 
Bootmaking ... sid te 141 | ..155 298 | 336 325 | 294 287 
Building ~ ... es -| 1,791 | 807 264 | 640 708 | 742 702 
Butchering ... aes x 29 23 16 9 13 17 13 
Coachmaking ... Bs he 362 710 26 45 37 31 22 
‘Confectioners .., waa sie 10 12 36 34 31 27 31 
Electrical eee tee vas 952 566 347 551 615 688 762 
-Engineering ... rr) «| 1,398 | 351 317 | 646 856 | 975 | 1,239 
.Farriery Aa ies -_ 60 82 14 13 12 12 ll 
Furniture vee nee 875 | 308 141 | 268 281 | 303 252 
-Gas moter making as oa 25 21 10 ms 3 2 3 
~ Glass-working .. tee ves 25 81 33 78 95 | 109 100 
Hairdressing ... 169 85 156 {| 367 465 | 497 502 
. Jewellery, Electroplating, ote.. 24 31 59 | 107 129 |} 128 84 
. Metal Mouleine wee . 174 43 45 112 118 | 114 124 
- Optical Trades.. os ees 10 17 20 32 43 44 47 
_ Rastrycooks ... ee as 66 90 67 86 92) 135 163 
Pharmacists... ai Beal’ t gona wae dike 46 94 | 144 162 
Printing 688 | 233 227 | 268 296 | 285 259 

. Sheet Motal-working and Tin 
smithing tie 38 17 8 15 16 18 18 
. Ship and Boat building aie 43 15 19 34 41 55 73 
»-Other .., ide 51 52 40 58 56 64 125 
Total soe --{ 7,832 13,280 ! 2,423 | 4, 106 4,790: | 5,224 | 5,573 


By the Apprentices (War Service) Act, 1939, provision is made for the 
suspension of contracts of employment in the case of apprentices or trainee 
apprentices absent owing to war service and for subsequent revival or 
cancellation upon the termination of war service. The Commonwealth 

_ also has made provision, by regulations under the National Security Act, to 
protect the rights of apprentices who render war service; the apprenticeship 
..councils are authorised:to administer the regulations. 


~ Inpustriarz; Hyormene. 


In both State and.Federal;departments of public ‘health a section has 
“been created to.deal with industrial, hygiene. | The work of these units 
embraces .the investigation of. occupational diseases, the supervision of 
health conditions; in industry, and the dissemination of jadvice regarding 
measures which safeguard thethealth of the workers. 

Legislation relating to factories and shops, scaffolding: and lifts and to 
mining and shipping imposes upon employers the ableation to safeguard 
their employees against industrial risks. 

Factories and shops must be registered. annually. . The ‘anelesmant of 
women and juveniles in factories is subject to limitations. Outworkers in 
the clothing trades:must be Hcensed by. the Industrial Registrar of New 
South Wales. ‘Lift-attendants and erane-drivers must obtain certificates 
of competency. ; 


Inspection with the object of..securing compliance with the law is con- 


ducted by a staffiof inspectors in the Department of Labour and Industry 
and Social Services. 
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InpustrisL ACCIDENTS. 


Under various enactments relating to industrial hygiene, employers are 
required to give notice to the statutory authority of acvidents which cause 
injury to workers, but the available data do not supply a comprehensive 
record of such occurrences. In factories, employers are required to report 
accidents causing loss of life; accidents due to machinery or to hot liquid 
or other hot substance, or to explosion, escape of gas or steam, or to elec- 
tricity or to acid or alkaline solutions, if an employee is so disabled as to 
prevent him from returning ‘to his work in the factory within forty-eight 
hours; and other accidents if an employee is disabled for seven days or 
more. ; 


In the year 1939 there were 21 fatal:accidents in factories-and 9,168 non- 
fatal, including 126 which caused permanent injury. In 1940 the number 
of accidents in factories was 9,218 of which 21 were fatal and 170 caused 
permanent injury; accidents which involved absence from work for more 
than seven days numbered 7,307. The number of accidents reported in 
connection with lifts, scaffolding and cranes was 42, including 6 fatal, in 
1939 and 75, including 5 fatal in 1940. Particulars of accidents in mines 
and of railway and tramway accidents are shown in other chapters of this 
Year Book. 


Workers’ Comprnsation. 


Under State legislation provision Las been made for the payment of com- 
pensation to workers who suffer injury in the course of their employment. 
The principal enactment is the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1938, 
which commenced on Ist July, 1926. Special provision is made under 
Acts described on page 613 for. cases of disablement by pneumonoconiosis, 
tuberculosis, and lead poisoning in:the Broken Hill mines and for workers 
disabled by the effects of silica dust. 


Compensation to members of the police force, killed or disabled by injury 
in the execution of duty, is payable in terms of the Police Regulation 
(Superannuation) Act, as described on pages 169 and 269 of this Year 
Book. The amount of compensation is determined by the Governor. 


The laws of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to men,in a 
particular class of work, such as that.of seamen, which is subject to special 
risks, and to workers in the service of the Commonwealth Government. 


Under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 192641938, compensation is pay- 
able to workers whose remuneration does not exceed-£550. per annum. ‘The 
worker is not entitled to compensation under the Act unless incapacitated 
dor at least seven days. 


The provisions of this Act were described on pages 971 and 972 of the 
Year Book for 1987-88, andi particulars regarding the Commission charged 
with the administration of the Act are published on page 252 of this volume. 


Employers are required to supply returns to the Workers Compensation 
Commission in respect of cases admitted to compensation in terms of the 
Act and from such returns the details shown in Tables 535 and 536 have 
been compiled. 
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The number of cases for which returns are supplied does not represent 
the actual number of injuries sustained by workers in the course of their 
employment. There are groups of employees outside the scope of the 
‘Workers’ Compensation Act, such as casual workers (unless employed for 
purposes of the employer’s trade or business), outworkers, employees whose 
remuneration exceeds £550 per annum, and the police and others for whor 
special provision is made under other Acts. Also there are employees 
who are paid full wages in cases of illness or accident and, as a general 
rule, claims for compensation are not made in respect thereof unless they 
result in death or serious disability. Other cases excluded from the returns 
are those for which the employer is not liable for compensation in terms of 
the Workers’ Compensation Act though in some such cases insurers provide 
compensation in terms of contracts with employers, e.g., injuries which did 
not disable the worker for at least seven days. 


The following statement is a summary of the 65,454 cases admitted to 
compensation in terms of the Workers’ Compensation Act, for which 
individual returns were supplied to the Commission in 1939-40. The 
statement covers a large sample of the year’s operations though a measure 
of deficiency arises from the non-supply of returns to the Commission or 
from retardation in this respect so that returns furnished during one year 
may include a carryover from an earlier period :— 


Taste 535.—Workers’ Compensation Act—Classification of Cases, 
1939-40. 


Disability Cases Compensated. 


By Weekly Payments, Grand 
Workers. Fatal Total, 
Cases. By Total all 
Lump On On Medical | Disability| Cases. 
Sum. Account |Account of} Treat- Cases. 
of Depend- | ment, etc, 
Workers. ants. 


Cases. 

(c) (a) (b) 
Males ... oes oes 135 1,286 | 59,300 | (72,820)} (46,726)} 60,586 | 60,721 
Females ies sed 3 44]. 4,686 (157)| (4,027)| 4,730 | 4,733 
Total... ales 138 | 1,330 | 63,986 | (72,977) (50,753)| 65,316 | 65,454 
; > — ar 

Compensation Paid. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Males ... tee +{ 77,567 | 228,388 | 531,635 | 168,060 | 200,367 |1,128,450/1,206,017 
Females ste ate 576 | 5,829 | 26,036 272 | 18,333 | 50,470; 51,046 
11,257,063 


Total... ea} 78,143 | 234,217 | 557,671 | 168,332 [218,700 1,178,920 


(5) Number of cases in which cost of treatment was paid—included in column(c). (a) Number 
« of dependants for whom compensation was paid (not included in total cases), 


The average compensation paid to male workers in 1939-40 was £575 in 
fetal cases, £178 in cases of disability compensated by lump sum, and £15 4s. 
in weekly payments and medical expenses. The average amounts paid in 
respect of female workers were as follows:—Fatal cases, £192; disability, 
lump sum, £132; other £9 11s. 
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The average duration of weekly payments is about 4.3 weeks, the average 
payment for medical treatment per case in which the cost of treatment was 
actually paid in 1939-40 was £4 5s. 9d. 


The following is a comparative statement of the cases of compensation 
recorded by the Commission in each of the last five years. The details are 
not entirely satisfactory for purposes of comparison one year with another 
owing to the variation in the proportion of each year’s cases for which 
returns were supplied. 


TasLe 586.—Workers’ Compensation Act—Cases, 1986 to 1940. 


Accidents, Industrial Diseases, 


~ — — me | Conese” 

Fatat, | Fatal, | Total, | Fatal. | watgy, | Total. | Reported. Year. 

£ Males. ¢ 
1935-36 97 43,678 | 43,775 13 | 231) 244 | 44,019 784,516 
1936-37 99 49,809 | 49,908 16 | 2386 | 251 | 50,159 924,745 
1937-38 121 60,627 | 60,748 17 | 420) 487 | 61,185 1,155,233 
1938-39 112 59,775 | 59,887 17; 618 | 635 | 60,522 1,144,979 
1939-40 133 59,623 | 59,756 5 | 960; 965 | 60,721 1,206,017 

Females. 

1935-36 3,295 3,295 | wee 178 | 178 3,473 33,688 
1936-37 2 3,534, 3,536 1 208] 209 3,745 38,787 
1937-38 eee 3,735 3,735 | oe 281 | 281 4,016 47,034 
1938-39 ane 3,813 3,813 |... 313 | 313 4,126 46,473 
1939-40 3 4,163 4,166 | ... 667 | 667 4,730 51,046 


The compensation paid in each year includes payment in respect of 
eases continued from earlier years, but balances payable in respect of 
cases not brought to finality at the end of the year are excluded. 


In terms of the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920-1940, 
and Workmen’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning—Broken Hill) Act, 1922- 
1924 and the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920-1936, compen- 
‘sation is provided for workmen disabled by reason of certain industrial 
diseases. Because disablement from these causes is by gradual process, the 
legislation is designed to distribute cost of compensation amongst ajl em- 
ployers in the industries concerned. At Broken Hill there is a Bureau of 
Medical Inspection, where men selected for employment in the mines ure 
medically examined as a condition precedent to such employment and em- 
ployees with symptoms of lead poisoning or pneumonoconiosis or tuber- 
culosig are examined with a view to compensation. During the year 1939-40 
three cases of temporary disablement on account of lead poisoning were 
certified, the first for many years. 


Compensation in many cases of pneumonoconiosis or tuberculosis con- 
‘tracted in the Broken Hill mines is payable under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920-1940. The compensation is paid by the 
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mine owners without contribution by the Government if the worker was 
employed in any of the mines after 3ist December, 1920. For other cases: 
eligible under the act, the Broken Hill. Pneumonoconiosis—Tuberculosis 
Fund is maintained by contributions—one-half by the Government of New 
South Wales and one-half by the mine owners. At, 80th June, 1940, com- 
pensation was payable by the mine owners in respect of 66 cases, viz., to 
44 employees who were living and to dependants of 22 deceased workers; 
the amount of compensation paid during the year 1939-40 was £11,220, and 
the aggregate amount from 1st March, 1927 to 80th June, 1940 was £123,816. 
The cases. compensated by means of the Pneumonoconiosis—Tubereulosis 
Fund at 30th June, 1940 numbered 590, viz., 259 workers and the dependants 
of 331 deceased workers, the total number of beneficiaries being 891. The 
disbursements of the Fund in 1939-40 amounted to £102,471, including com- 
pensation £98,778, funerals and special expenses £444, management expenses 
£8,249; The aggregate disbursements from 1st January, 1921; to 30th 
June, 1940, amounted to £1,883,616. In all compensation has been paid by 
the mine owners or the fund in respect of 959 workmen on account of 
pneumonoconiosis or tuberculosis: attributable: to employment in Broken 
Hill mines. 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act empowers the Government 
to provide by scheme for the payment of compensation with respect to 
workmen who suffer death or disablement owing to fibroid phthisis or sili- 
cosis of the lung, or other diseases of the pulmonary or respiratory organs 
eaused by exposure to silica dust. A general compensation fund to which 
employers may be required to contribute may be established for any specified 
industry involving exposure to silica dust. 


There are two schemes in operation under:the Act: Scheme No.1 covers 
registered workmen throughout New South Wales engaged in quarrying, 
cutting, dressing or excavating sandstone, or working in sandstone turnels 
while excavating is in progress.. The scheme was. brought into operation 
in the county of Cumberland in September, 1927 and extended-in 1936 and 
1938. The second scheme, proclaimed in} March, 1938, relates to workmen 
engaged in certain processes in the iron, steel and stove-making” industries, 
ore-milling (grinding of silica); refractory brickmaking, and tile and: pottery 
making, and sandblasting in the glass making. industry. 


These schemes: covered 7,561 workmen in 1989-40. and current. awards 
related to 64 workmen and dependants of 16 deceased workmen; expenditure 
amounted to £9,631 in 1939-40: Since the schemes came into! operation, 
compensation was awarded in respect of 240 workmen, the.aggregate expen- 
duture was £143,428, 


Cost of Workers’ Compensation Insurance.. 


The approximate cost to the employers of insurance in terms of the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1938, is shown below in relation to the 
total amounts of wages paid; the cost in respect of the special Acts ‘(silicosis 
or Broken Hill mines) is not included. The estimates refer to three periods 
since the inception of the Act on 1st July, 1926, and to the years ended 
June, 1938 to 1940: The three periods correspond with change in the phases 
of the industrial cycle -{n 1929 and. 19383 and in the scope. of the Act which 
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was restricted by amending legislation in. 1929. The estimates of the 
average annual amount. of wages relates to all wage and salary earners,.the 
amounts paid to workers covered by the Act being between 85 pey. cent. 
and 90 per cent. of the total. 


TABLE 537.—Estimates of Wages and Cost of Workers’ Compensation 
in New South Wales. 


Estimated Estimated Compen-' ' Cost of 
Total Wages Cost to Eim- satable Workers’ 
paid in Injuries ployers of | Injuries per] Compensa- 
Period. New South Compen- Workers’ | £1,000,000 | tion Insur- 
Wales satable. Compen- Wages ance per 
(all Workers). sation Paid. cent of 
* Insurance. Total Wages, 
| 
£ million. No. £ No. Per cent, 
Average per year— 
July, 1926, to June, 1929) 153-6 57,043 2,209,360 371 1:44 
(3 years). 
July, 1929, to June, 1933) 123:7 39,625 1,306,150 320 1:05 
(4 years).. 
July, 19383, to June, 1937} 136-8 60,048 1,498,227 439 1:09 
(4 years). 
Year ended June, 1938 vel 1773 ° 84,407 2,411,049 476° 1:36 
Year ended. June, 1939 «| 183-5 80,713 2,577,046 440 1:40 
Year ended June, 1940: «| 190-0 78,276 2,547,985 411 1:34 


* As reported by insurers. 


The relatively. high cost- of insurance in the period 1926 to 1929 was 
due'to two factors—(1).in 1926 and 1927, until risks under the Act were 
determined by experience, the rates of premium were at a-higher level 
than. was actually necessary; and (2) the liability for compensation was 
greater until amending legislation was brought into operation in November, 
1929. The higher cost in the last three years was partly a result of a 
revision of rates of premium in January, 1986. 


The ratio of the number of compensatable' injuries to wages ‘paid is 
affected by changes in rates of wages, and these were higher during the 
period 1926 to 1929 than in later years, Changes in the volume of employ- 
ment in the different industries also influence the cost of insurance. For 
instance, in such industries.as the metal trades and building in which 
both rates of wages: and:risk. of accident are above the average, depression. 
and subsequent recovery were: greater in other industries, 


REGISTRATION OF SHOPs. 


Provision for the annual registration of shops is made by the Factories 
and Shops (Amendment) Act, 1936, which commenced on 31st July of 
that year. The provision for registration does not apply to the whole State 
but to proclaimed shopping districts including the metropolitan shopping 
district which is bounded approximately by a line joining (and including) 
Manly. Hornsby, Parramatta and George’s: River, and the Newcastle shop- 
ping district which is the City of Greater Newcastle. All the other 
municipalities and most of the unincorporated country towns are shopping 
districts, 
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The number of shops of various kinds registered as at 380th June, 1940, is 
shown below, also the number of paid employees engaged in or in connec- 
tion with the sale of goods. Waiters and waitresses are included as shop 
employees in restaurants—which are classified as a separate group in the 
table. But such persons as those engaged in factory or other work preparing 
goods to be sold, commercial travellers, newsboys, sellers in theatres, hair- 
dressers working in saloons attached to shops selling hairdressers’ goods, 
and mechanics working in garages where petrol is sold are excluded. 


Taste 588.—Shops Registered in Shopping Districts, N.S.W., June, 1940. 


Shops Wage-earning employees engaged in or in 
PS. connection with the sale of goods. 
Seer OE EHD: Not Males. | Females. | Total. 
lemploy- bain 
ing ploying} Total. 

labour, |!#bour. Adults. Minors,| Adults. Minors. Males. |Iemales.| Total. 

Butcher... ee 235 | 1,315 | 1,550 2,554 840 802 229 | 3,394 531 3,925 

Chemist 189 799 988 770 706 207 182 | 1,476 389 1,865 

Confectionery ....}_ 1,471 577 | 2,048 187 193 424 42) 380 852 | 1,232 

Cooked Provisions 530 269 799 179 83 188 150 262 288 550 

Fish on ib 209 136 345 126 53 80 61 179 141 820 

Tlower.... cel 172 109 280 26 19 85 eee 45 196 241 
Fruit and Vege- 

tables... «-{ 1,207 578 | 1,780 839 225 211 216 564 427 991 

Hairdressing Goods 691 509 | 1,200 116 59 484 394 175 878 | 1,053 

Tobacconist Bre 9338 555 | 1,493 470 209 124 100 679 224 903 

Newsagent eae 260 416 676 260 277 227 249 537 476) 1,018 

Petrol and Oil... 308 853 | 1,161 1,552 986 173 193 | 2,538 366 | 2,904 

Refreshment .| 888 687 | 1,075 864 160 729 694 624 | 1,423 | 1,947 

Restaurant ten 99 596 695 720 200 | 2,895 523 920 | 2,918 | 3,838 
General (including 
Grocers, Drapers, 

ete.) 7... ...| 7,744 } 9,162 116,906 |} 22,882 | 10,363 | 15,834 | 13,670 | 33,245 | 29,504 | 62,749 

Grand Ave 14,440 [16,556 | 30,996 || 80,545 | 14,373 | 21,413 | 17,200 | 44,918 | 38,613 | $3,531 


Paid labour was employed in or in connection with the sale of goods in 
58 per cent. of the registered shops and the average number of employees 
in receipt of wages was 2.7 per registered shop and 5 per shop in which 
paid labour was employed. Male employees outnumbered the females; 
37.6 per cent. were men and 25.6 per cent. women of adult age; 17.2 per 
cent. were boys and 20.6 per cent. were gixls under 21 years of age. 


The employees at June, 1940, consisted of 58,662 shop assistants, 11,207 
office assistants and 18,662 other employees. Of the shop assistants 86 per 
cent. were men, 25 per cent. were women and 19 per cent. were boys and 
20 per cent. were girls. 


Tt is not possible to make reliable comparisons from year to year between 
numbers of persons employed in registered shops because the returns ob- 
tained are usually incomplete. The proportion of employees in respect of 
whom returns are not received varies and from time to time the area em- 
braced in shop registration districts varies. 
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Particulars regarding the registered shops in the metropolitan, Newcastle 
and other shopping districts and the wage earning employees engaged 
therein are shown below :— 


TABLE 589,.—Registered Shops—Classification of Employees, June, 1940. 


Shopping Districts, 


Particulars, 
Metropolitan, Newcastle, Other. All Shopping Districts. 
Registered Shops— ; 
Not employing labour... 9,542 603 4,295 14,440 
Employing labour oe 8,530 659 7,367 16,556 
Total we eee? 18,072 1,262 11,662 30,996 


Males. |Females.| Males, I'emales.| Males. \Females.) Males. |Femates.| ‘Total. 


Shop Assistants— 


Adults er i +41 10,457 | 9,533 981 555 | 7,931 | 3,308 [19,319 | 18,396 | 82,715 
Minors ae one w| 5,334 | 6,343 518 587 | 4,316 | 3,849 | 10,168 |10,779 | 20,947 
Total aoe .».[ 15,791 (15,876 | 1,449 | 1,142 ) 12,247 | 7,157 | 29,487 | 24,175 | 53,662 

Office Assistants— 
dults ote wis «| 1,153 | 3,061 67 177 694 | 1,029 | 1,914 | 4,267 | 6,181 
Minors oee ave a 427 | 2,014 21 288 198 | 1,178 646 | 4,880 | 5,026 
Total eed «| 1,580 | 5,975 88 465 892 | 2,207 | 2,560 | 8,647 | 11,207 

Other Employees— 
Adults oe weit .| 5,711 | 3,224 550 166 | 3,051 360 | 9,312 | 3,750 | 13,062 
Minors ane abe | 2,098 | 1,609 244 80 | 1,246 352 | 3,559 | 2,041 |} 5,600 
Total sais «| 7,810 | 4,833 764 246 |] 4,297 712 |12,871 | 5,791 | 18,662 

Totai Employees— 
Aduits hae ais ...{17,821 |15,818 | 1,548 898 /11,676 | 4,697 | 30,545 | 21,413 | 51,958 
Minors see ioe vf} 7,860 | 10,866 758 955 | 5,760 | 5,879 |,14,373 {17,200 | 31,573 


Total te ++ 25,181 26,684 | 2,301 | 1,853 |17,436 | 10,076 | 44,018 | 38,613 | 83,531 


In the metropolitan shopping district there were 18,072 registered shops 
and paid labour was employed in 8,530 shops. The number of employees 
was 51,865 or 6 per shop. In other shopping districts, including Newcastle, 
there were 12,924 registered shops and 8,026 shops employed 31,666 persons 
or 4 per shop. There was a majority of female employees in the metropolitan 
shops but 62 per cent. of the employees in Neweastle and country shops 
were males. 


The foregoing particulars have been compiled from returns supplied to the 
Department of Labour and Industry and Social Services. As compared 
with the previous year there was an increase of 652 in the number of 
returns from shops employing labour; the increases in the various districts 
were Metropolitan 112, Newcastle 120 and other districts 420. 


An award for the metropolitan shop assistants made by the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales in October, 1987, provides for the alloca- 
tion of work between males and females, and fixed a relative proportion of 
juniors to seniors. Certain groups of shops are classified according to 
the commodities offered for sale therein. In one group, which includes shops 
ov departments for the sale of groceries, mercery, hardware, furniture, 
sports goods, motor vehicles or bicycles, all the assistants must be paid at 
the rates prescribed for males. In the second group of shops or departments 
the employer may employ all female assistants to sell such goods as women’s 
clothing, haberdashery, fancy goods, etc. In shops not classified in these 
two groups, 50 per cent. of the assistants must be males, but this rule does 
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-not apply where less than three shop assistants are employed. As a’general 
rule, -the proportion of. juniors to seniors must not exceed one to one; a 
senior is defined as an assistant 23 years of age.or over. receiving the full 
rate of wages, including any employer’ actively engaged in the shop. 


‘Trapr UNIONS, 


The Trade Union Act of 1881-1936 provides fur the registration of trade 
unions, the appointment of trustees, in whom the union property is vested, 
and for the constitution of rules.’ If union funds are used for political 
purposes payments must: be made from a: separate fund, to which contribu- 
tion by members is optional. 


There are two classes of trade unions, viz., unions of employers and 
unions of employees. The latter constitute the bulk of the registered 
organisations. 


After the introduction of the Commonwealth system of industrial arbi- 
tration in 1904 some of the unions previously on the State registry became 
merged into federal associations, but unless a union elects to be regulated 
exclusively under federal, arbitration and conciliation the branch in New 
South Wales retains its registration under the Trade Union Act. 


Statistics relating to the trade unions of employees in the State are 
shown in the following statement for various years since 1911. The figures 
exclude certain unions registered under federal law only :-— 


Taste 540.—Trade Unions of Employees, 1911 to 1939. 


Unions Members. Funds at 

Year. of Receipts. |Expenditure.| end of 

Employees Matea. ¥emales, Total. Year. 

£  £ £ 

1911 179 145,784 4,743 150,527 157,202 146,757 | 112,404 
1921 197 234,898 23,965 258,863 363,067 345,354 | 194,360 
1927 170 306,380 35,689 345,069 487,723 454,190 | 367,583 
1929 172 287,573 40,025 327,598 633,918 631,517 | 372,728 
1931 V5 240,605 393223 279,828 346,840 351,548 | 318,856 
1932 170 241,127 39,718 280,845 330,167 816,931 | 336,574 
1935 176 251,369 44,649 296,018 343,851 319,625 | 382,319 
1936 77 253,621 47,486 301,107 371,243 846,428 |. 401,837 
1937 179 267,568 | . '50,883 318,401 412,429 | . 384,397 |. 428,666 
1938 181 275,400 . 63,048 328,448 462,449 426,725 | 463,613 
1939 184 278,049 53,889 331,938 534,190 492,862 | 453,799 


At the end of the year 1939 there were 184 registered ‘trade unions of 
employees. The membership, especially amongst women, increased rapidly 
between 1911 and 1921 as a result of organisation for the purposes of 
industrial arbitration and conciliation. The expansion continued until ‘1927, 
then the number of male members began to decline owing’to a diminution 
in employment, the decrease in the years 1927 to 1983 being 67,882. ‘During 
the next six years there was an increase of 39,001 and the number in 
1939 was the highest since 1929. The number of women in the trade-unions 
declined by 3,200 in 1930 then began to rise and passing the pre-depression 
peak in 1983, reached the maximum on record, 538,889'in 1939. 
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The majority of the unions are small. In 1939 there were 26 unions of 
less than 100 members; 78 with 100.to 1,000 members; 52 with 1,000 to 5,000 
members; 12 with 5,000 to 10,000; and 7 unions had more than 10,000 
members. 


The receipts during 1939 amounted to £534,190, including contributions, 
£414,744. The total expenditure £492,862, included payments in respect of 
benefits £73,878, and management and other expenses, such as legal charges 
in. connection with industrial awards, etc., £418,984. The total receipts and 
expenditure.are liable to fluctuate under the influence of prevailing indus- 
trial conditions, the amounts. being inflated in some years by the inclusion 
of donations for relief from one union to another. The funds include cash 
and freehold property and: assets :such.as shares in Trades Halls and news- 
papers. 


The following statement shows the membership, receipts, expenditure, 


and accumulated funds of trade unions of employees, according to indus- 
trial classification, in the year 19389 :— 


TaBLE 541.—Trade Unions of Employees—-Members and Funds, 1939. 


g 
Membership . ate q H 

at end of -year. # ne 2 4 ag 

Tadustrial Classification. Unions. 3 ad 3 2 q q 

1 g We Ge o 

Males. Females) Total. | io) es Pate 
No. No. No. No. & £ £ s. d. 
Engineering and Metal Working ...|' 16] 49,331 895; 49,726) 106,188] 94,970] 126,020] 50 8 
Food, Drink, and Narcotics on 19 | 28,049) 8,729) 36,778] 33,837] 33,683] 18,096] 9 10 
Clothing BSS ee 6 7,601} 21,991] 29,592) 18,944) 14,752) 15,366] 10 5 
Printing, Bookbinding, ete. ae 4 6,930] 2,539] 9,469] 20,927) 24,227] 43,552} 92 O 
Manufacturing, n.e.i.. ane an 19 | 19,227) 2,829) 21,556] 23,109) 19,816] 29,255) 27 2 
Building : cee as 13 | 21,953 64) 22,017] 18,428) 18,329] 15,813] 14 3 
Mining ‘and Smelting | Sie as 13 | 18,201 20) 18,221)126,102) 111,155) 38,468! 40 4 
Railways and Tramways... si 14 | 39,374 592] 39,966] 61,075] 59,403] 24,064) 12 6 
Other Land Transport ‘ fon 5 6,110 ne 6,110} 7,970] 7,035) 4,375) 14 4 
Shipping and Sea Transport es 11 4,361 20) 4,381] 11,959) 11,828) 4,757) 21 7 
Pastoral, ete. ... sate Site 4 | 11,648) 1,017] 12,635) 17,764) 17,326) 1,898) 3 O 
Governmental, nei, Ont bate 19 | 33,940) 5,512) 39,452). 45,277} 42,605) 73,621) 37 4 
Miscellaneous .. wae fie 82 | 31,324) 10,681) 42,005] 36,991) 33,994) 52,324) 24 11 

Labour Council. and Kight-hour | - : f 
Committees oe ae Tau 3 at a 28 5,619) 3,739} 6,190) 

Total Unions of Employees et 178* 278,049] 53,889] 331,938] 534,190 492,862] 453,799) 27 4 


* Exclusive of six Unions for which returns were not furnished. 


Unions of Employers. 


Few unions of employers seek registration under the Trade Union Act, 
sc that the available information concerning them is scanty and does 
not afford any indication of the extent of organisation amongst employers. 


The unions of employers registered under the Trade Union Act in 1939 
numbered 22. The membership of 21 unions from which returns were 
received was 12,253 at the end of the year, and the funds amounted to 
£65,507, The receipts during 1989 amounted to £34,520, and the expenditure 
to £84,755. The members included 8,517 in the pastoral industry, 1,585 
retail tobacco traders and 855 master bakers. 


_ Any seven or more employers who are members of a trade union and 
comply with the prescribed conditions as to rules, etc., may register under 
the Trade Union Act of New South Wales. 
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InpustriaL UNIONS. 


Industrial unions of employees and of employers are registered under the 
industrial arbitration laws of the State of New South Wales and the Com- 
monwealth as part of the administrative machinery of the arbitration 
systems. 


Industrial Unions registered in New South Wales, 


Yor the purpose of bringing an industry under the review of the State 
industrial tribunals in New South Wales, employees must be organised as 
a trade union under the Trade Union Act, and must obtain registration as 
an industrial union under the Industrial Arbitration Act. Registration 
for the. purpose has been effected by practically all classes of employees 
throughout New South Wales, but employees in rural industries were 
removed from the operation of the State industrial arbitration system in 
December, 1929. 


Registration as a union of employers may be granted to persons or groups 
of persons who have employed, on a monthly average, not less than fifty 
employees during the period of six months next preceding the date of 
application for registration. Prior registration under the Trade Union 
Act is not prescribed as in the case of unions of employees. 


The Industrial Commission may cancel registration at its discretion, or 
upon the request of the union (unless an award or agreement relating to 
its members is in force), or if the union is accessory to an illegal lockout 
or strike. 


At 30th April, 1940, there were 191, unions of pearls and 155 unions 
of employees on the register. 


Industrial Unions registered by the Commonwealth. 


In the Commonwealth system of industrial arbitration, unions are regis- 
tered in order to submit disputes to the industrial tribunals or to be rep- 
resented in proceedings relating tc disputes. Organisations of employees or 
employers representing at least 100 employees may be registered. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 


In New South Wales there are two systems of industrial arbitration fur 
the adjustment of relations between employers and employees, viz.: the 
State system which operates under the law of the State within its territorial 
limits and the Commonwealth system which applies to industrial disputes 
extending beyond the limits of the State. 


There is also a separate system of arbitration under Federal law to 
determine the industrial conditions of employment in the public service 
cf the Commonwealth. 


The relation between the State and Commonwealth system of industrial 
arbitration rests upon the distribution of legislative powers between the 
Commonwealth and the component States. The powers of the Common- 
wealth are those which the States have agreed to confer upon it and are 
defined in the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act; all residual 
pewers remain with the States. In some matters the legislative power is 
exclusive to the Commonwealth, in others—including industrial arbitration 
—both Commonwealth and States have jurisdiction. The Commonwealth 
Constitution Act provides that if a State law is inconsistent with a valid 
Federal law the latter prevails and the State law becomes inoperative in 
so far as it is inconsistent. It has been held by the High Court that an 
award of the Commonwealth Court is a law within the meaning of this sec- 
tion, therefore awards of the Federal industrial tribunals override those 
made by State tribunals. : 


The Commonwealth jurisdiction is delimited by the Constitution Act to 
“conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State.” In interpreting 
the law the High Court of Australia has decided that the Federal Parlia- 
ment cannot empower an industrial tribunal to declare an award a “common 
rule” or industry-wide award to be observed by all persons engaged in the 
industry concerned. The Federal industrial tribunals must proceed by way 
of conciliation and arbitration between actual parties and cannot bind by 
award any person who is not a party to an interstate dispute, either 
personally or through a union. 


Notwithstanding these limitations of the Commonwealth jurisdiction in 
industrial matters the Commonwealth system has gradually become the 
strongest factor in the sphere of industrial arbitration throughont Aus- 
tralia. Its influence extended in the first place with the gradual adoption 
of the principle of federation in trade unionism and in political organis- 
ation, a tendency which gathered force during the 1914-18 war period. As 
industry expanded over interstate borders uniformity of industrial conditions 
was sought by employers, while employees were attracted to the Federal 
jurisdiction in the expectation of better terms as to wages, etc., than those 
awarded under State legislation. In many cases, also, the organisations 


‘concerned in a Federal award have taken action to have its terms embodied 


in State awards so that they become binding as a common rule in the indus- 
try. Again, for the sake of uniformity, legislatures of some States, notably 
New South Wales and Victoria, have adopted the Federal wage standards 
as the basis of State awards and agreements. In New South Wales, for 
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imstance, the basic wages determined by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration have been adopted for State awards and 
agreements in substitution for those déciated by the Industrial Commission 
(see page 681). 


Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the jurisdiction of the 
Commonwealth in industrial arbitration and conciliation has been extended 
by regulations under the National: Security Act as.deseribed on page 624. 


IxpusrriaL ARBITRATION System or New Sour Waves. 
Industrial Tribunals. 

The principal tribunal is the Industrial Commission.of New South Wales, . 
which consists of five or six members with the same status as puisne judges 
of the Supreme Court. Subsidiary tribunals are conciliation committees tor 
various industries, each consisting of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and employees in the industry concerned,. together with the 
Conciliation Commissioner as chairman. The Conciliation Commissioner. 
is appointed for a term of seven years, and additional commissioners may 
be appointed for a specified period up to twelve months. In matters 
relating to apprenticeship in an industry the members of the Conciliation 
Committee with the Apprenticeship Commissioner constitute the. Appren- 
ticeship Council (see page 609). 


Where an industrial dispute-is threatened. or: has occurred, the Conciliation 
Commissioner may summon the parties to, a compulsory conference in an 
endeavour to effect a settlement.. Where agreement is reached:.by the 
parties to proceedings before a conciliation committee or the Conciliation: 
Commissioner, the terms are embodied in an award from which appeal lies 
to the Industrial Commission. Matters upon which agreements are not 
effected are referred to the Industrial Commission. 


Proceedings before a conciliation committee may be initiated upon the 
application of employers of not less than ‘twenty employees or by: an indus- 
trial union and matters may be referred by the Minister. or by the Indus-. 
trial Commission. Awards are binding:on all persons engaged in the indus- 
try as the tribunal directs and’ within the locality covered, until varied:or 
rescinded. 


Further particulars regarding the industrial tribunals are published at’ 
page 2538 of this volume. 


Industrial Agreements: 
Industrial unions and trade unions are empowered to make with employers 
written agreements, which when filed in. the prescribed” manner’ become 
binding between the parties and-on all the. members of the union concerned. 


The maximum term for which: an‘ agreement ‘may ‘be.made-is five years,: 
but it continues in force after the expiration of the specified term: until: 
varied or rescinded, or terminated, after notice by a party thereto. An: 
industrial agreement may not provide for wages (except for apprentices or: 
trainee apprentices) lower than the living wages prescribed for the industry: 
concerned, and upon any variation of the living wages the rates of pay:in.ani 
agreement may be adjusted accordingly by the Industrial Régistrar wpon 
application by any party to the agreement. 
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Number of Industrial. Awards and Agreements. 


The:number of awards and agreements made by the State industrial tri- 
bunals during, each of the Jast three years is shown.below :— 


TABLE 542.—-State Industrial Awards and Agreements, 1938 to 1940. 


Awards Published, “In Force at end of Year. 
Year ended 30th June. * is th = 
Principal. | Subsidiary. Awards, } Agreements, 
* 1938 ee eee ti 61 1,219 57 540 - 147 
i 1939 ine oee tae 13 1,311 22 566 155 
1940 one ove tee 64 1,421 25 ‘B78 160 


The subsidiary. awards ‘include .a large number made by the Industrial 
Registrar in consequence of variations in;the living wages. 


“Complaints: regarding breaches’:of award and industrial,.agreements are 
vAnvestigated: by officers of:the Labour and Industry ,Department, who. may 
direct prosecutions. Proceedings may be taken also by employers.and by the 
secretaries of industrial unions, and the cases are dealt with by the 
Industrial Registrar or the industrial magistrates. 
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‘The chief tribunal is the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, con- 
sisting of a Chief Judge and other judges appointed by the Governor- 
General, with life tenure. Fach judge is charged with the duty of 
‘endeavouring to reconcile the parties in industrial disputes, and for the 
purpose he ‘may convene compulsory conferences. -Conciliation commis- 
‘sioners, may be appointed by the Governor-General for aterm: of five years, 
with authority .to ‘intervene in industrial -disputes..and to summon 
conferences, 


The Court may prescribe rates of wages, hours and other conditions of 

employment and may grant preference of employment to members of unions. 

. Similar authority.may. be exercised by,q conciliation, commissioner insofar 
as it may be exercised by. a:single judge. 


‘Matters which would result in the alteration of standard hours or of the 
basic wage or the principles on ‘which it is computed (see page 633) are 
determined: by the Chief Judge and:at least two: other judges, 


- Provision may be made in any. award for the appointment of a Board of 

‘Reference to deal with matters arising under.its terms. Such boards. serve 

a useful purpose in implementing awards and in removing causes of friction 
between employers and. their, employees. — 


~The industries subject! to federal. awards and -agreements’ include 
-eoal-mining, shipping, pastoral industries, shipbuilding, timber trades, cloth- 
‘ing factories, breweries; glass works, and rubber works, metal and: printing 
trades and rajlway.,and,tramway employees. ; 
At 31st December, 1939, there were 128 awards ‘of the Commonwealth 


‘Court in force in New South Wales, also 24 agreements filed under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Act. 
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Wartime Employment Regulations. 


Wartime regulations have been promulgated by the Commonwealth in 
terms of the National Security Act, 1989, to extend the jurisdiction and 
powers of Federal industrial tribunals during the period of the war, so that 
action for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes may be taken 
more expeditiously. ‘The Commonwealth Court is authorised, in this way, 
to deal with all industrial disputes, including those which do not extend 
beyond the limits of one State, and to apply its determinations as common 
rules or industry-wide awards. 


In the coal mining industry central and local reference boards may be 
constituted to deal with matters in dispute. In employment for the pro- 
duction of munitions and other war supplies, rates of wages have been fixed 
for certain groups of workers, and the engagement of such workers for non- 
essential employment is restricted. The Minister for Labour and National 
Service may make arrangements for the training of skilled workers to be 
employed in munition works, ete. 


A Trade Union Advisory Panel has been constituted to advise the Fed- 
eral Government in regard to wartime industrial conditions and 
employment. 


Crown Employees and Arbitration. 


Under the State industria] arbitration system, employees of the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales and of governmental agencies, with the exception 
of the police, have access to the ordinary industrial tribunals for the regu- 
lation of conditions of employment. 


For the public service of the Commonwealth, rates of pay and conditions 
of employment are regulated by a special tribunal constituted by an arbi- - 
trator appointed by the Governor-General. Decisions of the arbitrator may 
be disallowed by a resolution of either House of the Federal Parliament 


The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration may make 
awards in respect of employees of the State Government. 


Hours or Work. 


With the development of the industrial arbitration system the working 
hours in organised trades and callings have become subject to awards and 
agreements. The normal working time in New South Wales as prescribed 
by State and Federal tribunals is 44 hours per week. 


Special legislation has been enacted in New South Wales from time to 
time for the direction of the industrial tribunals in regulating hours of 
work, Thus the Eight Hours Act of 1916 prescribed a standard working 
week of 48 hours. In 1920 the 44-hours week was proclaimed in many 
industries on the recommendation of a special ‘court. 


In September, 1922, the Court of Industrial Arbitration restored the 48- 
hours week in most of the cases in which the working time had been 
reduced, Since 4th January, 1926, the 44-hours week has been the standard, 
except in the latter half of the year 1980, when the hours were 48 per week. 


At the end of the year 1932 the Industrial Commission was charged 
with the dutv of determining, after public inquiry, the standard hours for 
industries within its jurisdiction. The Commission announced, after its 
first inquiry In June, 1933, that it had decided to declare 44 hours per 
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week as the standard applicable to industry generally, and to apply the 
standard with a degree of elasticity—as under former statutes—in order to 
meet the varying needs of different industries, 


Overtime may be permitted under certain conditions or it may be pro- 
hibited or restricted for the purpose of relieving unemployment by dis- 
tributing the work available. 


Notwithstanding the provision of awards or agreements, work may be 
shared or rationed amongst employees of the Orown, %.¢., the Government 
departments and statutory bodies, but the application of the system in 
other employment is liable to be restricted in terms of awards, ete. 


The hours of work in factories and shops are restricted in a general way 
by provisions of the Factories and Shops Act which prohibit the employ- 
ment of youths under 16 and of women for more than 44 hours in any 
week, though overtime not exceeding 8 hours in any day is allowed on | 
24 days in a year, or by written permission of the Minister, where necessary 
to meet the exigencies of trade, on 48 days. 


The closing times of shops in shopping districts are the hours fixed by the 
jndustrial awards arid agreeinents for the cessation of work by the employees. 
With the exception of certain classes of shops, the closing hour is 5.45 p.m. 
in the metropolitan district and 5.80 p.m. in Newcastle on four days; and 
8.80 p.m. on Fridays; and there is a half-holiday on Saturday. 


The closing times for various classes of shops in the metropolitan and 
Neweastle shopping districts are shown below :— 


Tasie 543.—Shops—Closing. Times—Sydney and Newcastle, 


Closing Times. 
Class of Shops. 
. Tee Friday. Saturday. 
p.m. p.m. pm 

Farriers... ei ses wee wee aes 56 0 5 0 
Motor vehicle shops— 

Metropolitan ... sc ig as aon vf 5B 45 8 30 5 45 

Newcastle is 5 30 8 30 5 30 
Grocers, Drapers, Ironmongers, Radio and General 

Shops, n.e.ii— 

Metropolitan ... vee ase eis ive ol 6 45 8 30 12 30 
Newcastle ae wide ni _ ve ais 5 30 8 30 1 0 
Hairdressers’ Saloons .., as ies use ol 670 7 0 1 0 (a) 

Hairdressers’ Shops _ se wis of 7 0 8 30 7 0 
Chemists, Druggists, Dispensaries ois css vf 7 80 9 0 1 0(b) 
Newsagents and Newspaper shops... ast fl 8 0 9 0 8 0 
Flowers... 8 30 9 30 9 30 
Fruit, Vegetable, Yish, Cakes and Pastry, Cooked Pro. 

visions, Tobacconists, Confectioners, Refreshments} 11 30 11 30 11 30 
Restaurants, Fish and Oysters (ene on ey midnight | midnight | midnight 
Petrol, Oil and Accessories von “a ...| Midnight | midnight | midnight 
Butchers— 

Metropolitan... tre tne tu tee v| 5 30 5 30 12 30 

Newcastle in ae ie _ a veal 4 15 415 12 0 

(a) One o'clock closing either Wednesday or Saturday, (b) May re-open from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


The ordinary hours of. work per shift in the coal-mines as fixed by an 
industrial award dating from 1st January, 1917, were eight hours bank to 
bank, inclusive of one half-hour for meal time, on Monday to Friday, and 
six hours bank to bank, inclusive of one half-hour for meal time, on Satur- 
day, Sunday, and holidays.. The usual number of shifts was eleven per 
fortnight though in many collieries there was no work in winning coal on 
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Saturdays: ~ In: 1939" the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation -and:Arbi-: 
tration reduced the maximum hours of underground (“from face to wag- 
gon”) workers to 40 per week, worked in’ shifts ‘of eight hours, including 
one half-hour per shift for meal time counted as: time worked, Monday: to 
Friday. inclusive: The ordinary. hours of.surface workers. were fixed: at 86: 
per fortnight in shifts of eight hours, and one ‘Saturday: shift .of: six hours 
ineluding in all shifts crib time, 30 minutes, counted as time worked. 


The hours of! underground workers in coal mines are reckoned from the 
time the first person working on a shift leaves the surface to the time the 
last man on the: same shift returns tothe surface.: 


The following statement compiled by the. Commonwealth Statistician for 
each State of the Commonwealth shows the average number of hours in a 
full working week (without overtime) for adult male workers in industrial 
occupations, except shipping and rural industries :— 


Tapre 544—Hours of: Work per Week in Australian States, 1914 to 1940. 
(Adult Male Workers). 


New 

End of Year, oa Victoria. inane ene Peat Tasmania,| Australia. 
1914 ee) ve wf 49-42 48-80 48-78 48-60 47-78 48-62 48-93. 
1916 eee «(48-51 48°22 48-27 48-14 48-11 48-55 48-33 
1921. ... ine «| 45°66 46-95 45-52 47:07 |, 46:24 46-84 46°22 
1925... ni val 46°76 46:98 43°88 46°97 46°26 47°25 46:44: 
1926... waa we] 44:55 46-94 43°95 46°95 45-80 AT 27 45°57 
1929... ine wl. 4414 46-83 43:96 46-83 45-58 47-09 45:34 
1930... ies val 45°64: 46°85 44°43 46°83 45°55 47:09 45°98 
198L = «| 44:22] 46-88°) 44:98] 46-83 45:50°| 46-76 45°51- 
1936... si wel 44:08 46:41 43°69 46°55 45°30 46°33 45:09 
19387... ia «| 4407 | 46:22 43°68 46°57 45°25 46:24 45°03 
1938... one «| 44°01 45:85 43°67 46°31. 45:11 46:00 44°85. . 
1939... ne veel 43-92 44-61 43-46 45:83 45:10 45:33 44:35 
1940 .... vis ye 43°70 44:28 43:46) 4.923 44:06}: 44:92] 44°04° 


Between April; 1914,-and December, 1929, the average nominal. working. 


week for adult males in New South Wales was reduced by 53. hours to 
44.1. hours per week. Then an amendment of the State law, as- quoted 
above,: caused:.a temporary increase of 1} hours. The average has since 
declined below 44 hours, and: is less than in’ any’ other ‘State’ except: 
Queensland. 


Pusuic Hoxmays. ° 


Certain’ days are observed as public holidays, on which work is suspended 
as far as:practicable. In continuous. processes and in’ transport and other. 
services where the employees work on holidays they receive recreation leave 
in leu thereof, and:in some cases extra wages for the time. worked. 


The days which are observed generally throughout the State as public 
holidays are’ as’ follows:—1st’ Jannary (Néw Year’s Day), 26th January 
(the Anniversary. of the first settlanent in Australia), Good: Friday; Easter 
Monday, 25th April (Anzac Day), Christmas Day, 26th December (Boxing 
Day), and:the King’s Birthday. 


If a public‘holiday falls upon a Sunday, or ‘if Gee Day falls ‘upon 3 
Monday, the following day is a holiday. Asa general rule, when the King’s 
Birthday. fallg:upon any. day. of the week other: than.Monday. the following 
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Monday is a holiday in lieu thereof. The birthday of King George VI is 
14th December and the holiday in each year has been transferred to the 
second Monday in June, so that it would not occur in the busy week 
preceding the Christmas holidays, Anniversary Day is usually observed on 
a Monday. 


In addition to the days listed. above, the day: after Good Friday and the 
first Monday in August are bank holidays, observed in. respect of banks and: 
many other financial institutions and public offices, but the August holiday 
in 1940 was cancelled. The Governor may appoint by proclamation a 
special day to be observed as a public holiday throughout the State or any: 
part of the State. It is customary in certain districts to proclaim a day 
in each year as Fight Hour Day. In the county: of Cumberland the first 
Monday: in October is Eight Hour Day. 


AwynuaL Hoipays wIitH Pay, 


In New South Wales. an annual holiday with full pay has become a4 
custom in some classes of employment e.g., governmental services, banking 
and insurance, and in many commercial and industrial occupations. 
But the authority. of the industrial tribunals to prescribe such holidays 
was not recognised for some years after the introduction of industrial 
arbitration. The High Court of Australia decided in 1912 that the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Industrial Arbitration had jurisdic- 
tion to award holidays with pay and in 1915 the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration in New South Wales decided, upon appeal, that an industrial 
board in a proper case might grant a claim in this respect. In September, 
1939, annual leave with pay was prescribed by 219 current awards of State 
industrial tribunals. Since 1986 the Commonwealth Court has granted 
claims for such leave in some industries, including coal-mining for which 
an award was made in 1939. 


Prererence To Unionisrs. 

The laws relating to industrial arbitration confer upon both State and 
Federal industrial tribunals the authority to embody the principle of pre- 
ference to unionists in their awards, etc., but this may not operate to 
prevent the employment.of returned soldiers or sailors. 


The State industrial tribunals may. prescribe by award that, as between 
members ‘of'a specified union and other persons offering or desiring employ- 
ment at the same time, preference of employment be given to members of 
the union, other things being: equal. It is a general:rule to grant prefer- 
ence to a union which substantially represents the trade concerned. 


The Commonwealth Court’ is ‘authorised to grant preference to members 
of registered organisations, but in the exercise of the authority the Court 
adheres to the general principle that only in case of strong necessity should 
there. be any interference with the employer’s discretion in choosing his 
employees, Consequently it’ hag been the usual practice to refuse to order 
preference if the respondents undertake not to discriminate against 
unionists. In 1932; however, preference was awarded in respect »f women 
and girls in clothing factories with the object of preventing the exploitation 
of ‘labour of ‘this class. 
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Inpustriua, DisLocaTIONS CONTINGENT UPON DISPUTES. 


The law relating to industrial disputes was summarised on page 991 of 
the Year Book for 1987-88. 


Records relating to industrial disputes in all classes of industry in New 
South Wales are kept by the Department of Labour and Industry. In 
the compilation of statistical tables relating thereto, it is the rule of the 
Department in counting the number of disputes that one dispute is recorded 
if a section of employees in an industry ceases work and the dispute extends 
subsequently to other employees in that industry in the same or in other 
localities. On the other hand, if employees in other industries cease work 
in sympathy with the militant unions, the sympathy strikes are counted as 
another dispute, that is, in addition to the original dispute. 


In the coal-mining industry, when the action of one section of the em- 
ployees has caused a complete cessation of the operations of the mine, the 
number counted is the full complement of the mine. Where a section has 
ceased work and the operations of the mine have continued, only those who 
ceased work have been included as workers involved. 


In calculating the duration, only actual working days, viz., days on 
which work would be performed ordinarily, have been counted, but 
no allowance is made for intermittency of employment, and it has been 
assumed that if the dispute had not occurred work would have been con- 
tinuous during the period of its currency. Consequently the figures are 
inflated in such industries as mining, where there is considerable inter- 
mittency due to causes other than disputes. 


The following statement shows, so far as can be ascertained, the number 
of workers involved, and, subject to the remarks above with respect to inter- 
mittency, the time lost in industrial disputes in each year since 1929. 
Particulars are shown separately regarding disputes which originated 
during the year specified, and those which commenced at an earlier 
date :— 


TABLE 545.—Industrial Disputes, 1929 to 1940. 


Disputes, Workers Involved. Duration— Working Days. 
Year. 
fel | New. | Total, | Anterior.| New, | Total. Anterior. New. Total, 
{ 

1929 2 330 | 332 567 | 100,676 | 101,243 4,303 13,209,761 | 3,214,064 
1930 6 188 191 11,136 52,045 63,181 | 1,210,266 | 339 783 | 1,550,049 
1931 5 99 | 104 1,852 26,772 | 28,124 211,380 103,661 | 315,041 
3932 2 122 | 124 622 45,183 | 45.805 159,422 92,743 252,265 
1933 1 92 93 100 23,409 | 23,509 3CO 59,002 59,802 
1934 1 W7t | 172 80 | 50,780] 50,860 72 | 211,406} 212,126 
1935 3 224 | 297 5H8 54,766) 55,384 8,122 | 262,853 270,975 
1936 3 281 284 1,935 84,407 | 86,242 84,803 | 383,514 468,317 
1937 1 511 | 12 360 | 188,818 | 184,208 1,080 | 845,668 546,748 
1938 1 480 | 481 269 | 182,961 | 183,230 22,327 | 916,939 | 939,266 
1989 1 532 | 533 50 | 211,565 | 211,615 850 | 445,633 446,483 
1940 2 434 | 436 253 | 227,252 | 227,505 1,596 eevee le 1,075,714 


A classification of the disputes according to mining and non-mining 
industries reveals the fact that disputes leading to a suspension of work 
occur more frequently and are more extensive in the mining industry than 
in any other. Moreover, the time lost in coal-mining, as a general rule, 
exceeds the aggregate loss in other industries. In calculating the duration 
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of the dislocations, however, allowance is not made for intermittency, and 
jt is probable that the over-statement arising from this factor is far greater 
jn coal-mining than in other occupations, 

In analysing statistics of industrial disputes, especially if they are being 
compared with those of other countries, careful consideration should be 
given to the method of computation and the definition of terms, as shown 
on the preceding page, because the practices vary greatly in the different 
countries in which such data are published. 

The following statement shows the particulars of the disputes in 
mining and in other industries which commenced in each of the last ten 
years. The working days during each dispute have been assigned to the 
year in which the cessation of work occurred, and for this reason the figures 
differ from those in the previous table, which show the working days 
classified according to the year specified. 


Taste 546.—Industrial Disputes According to Year of Commence- 
ment, 1929 to 1940. 


Disputes, Workers Invalyed. Duration—Working Days. 
Year, 
Aer Non- os Non- ra Non- 
Mining. mining. Total. | Mining. mining. Total. Mining. mining, Total. 


1929 | 300] 30 | 380] 94,692] 5,984 | 100,676 | 3,689,891 | 746,486 | 4,436,877 
1930 | 158 | 27 | 185 | 44,453; 7,592] 52,046] 617,538 | 76,797] 694,335 
193] 81} 18 | 99 | 25,116} 1,656 | 26,772 95,932 7,729 | 103,661 
1932 97 | 25 | 122] 41,172) 4,011 | 45,183 84,064 8,979} 93,043 
1933 72 | 20 | 92] 18,133 | 5,276 | 23,409 44,157 | 15,565| 59,722 
1934 | 1383] 38 | 171] 38,888] 11,892, 50,780 | 185,763 83,765} 219,598 
1935 | 192] 32 | 294! 46,851! 7,915 {| 54,766! 164,169 | 183,487| 347,656 
1936 | 254] 27 | 281 | 79,163| 5,214] 84,407 | 219,574 | 165,029! 384,594 
1987 | 417] 94 | 511 | 145,167] 38,681 | 183,848 | 315,333 | 252,662} 567,995 
1938 | 423] 57 | 480 |170,541| 12,490 |182,961 | 726,014 | 191,775| 917,789 
1939 | 497] 35 | 582) 202,621] 8,944] 211,565 | 382,458 | 64,771| 447,229 
1940 | 385] 49 | 484 | 206,022} 21,230 | 227,252 | 977,744 | 118,589 | 1,096,283 


In 1940, an extensive dispute about hours occurred in coal-mining. There 
was a general stoppage in the collieries of New South Wales from 11th 
March to 20th May, when operations were resumed pending settlement of 
the dispute by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
The loss was 567,000 working days. 

Information is given in the following table regarding the duration of the 
disputes which originated during the year 1940:— 


Taste 547,—Industrial Disputes—Duration, 1940. 


| Mining. Non-Mining. All Industries. 
Duration in Workin Dura- Dura- Dura- 
Days, © | pie Workers! tion— | Dis. | Workers) tion— | Dis. | Workers) tion— 
putes.| volved, ban putes. | volved. Ade putes. | volved, Don 
Underiday ... ths 22 3,866 2,004 5 1,170 560 27 5,036 2,564 
One day . 277 |154,995 | 154,995 13) 4,781 4,781 290 | 159,776 | 159,776 


Over 1 and not exceeding 
10. asi a 73 | 81,585 | 108,781 21 | 12,018 | 56,863 94 | 43,5908 | 165,644 
Over 10 and not exceed- 


ing 50 see aes 8 | 14,160 | 608,562 vd 2,961 36,320 15 | 17,121 | 644,882 
Over 50 and not exceed- 
ing 100 on ane 5 1,416 | 103,402 3 805 | 20,015 8 1,721 | 123,417 


Total ... ee} 885 | 206,022 ) 977,744 49 | 21,230 | 118,539 434 | 227,252 |1,096,283 
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A very: large proportion of the disputes are of brief: duration. In mining 

. 158,861 workers were involved. in 299 disputes.lasting one day: or less during 

1940, with a loss of 156,999 working: days, and in other industries..5,951 
workers. in 18 disputes with a loss of 5,841 work: days. 


The causes of the disputes in the mining industries and in the non- 
‘mining group during 1940 are classified in the following statement. “Dis- 
putes regarding the employment of non-union labour are included in the 
category, “employment of persons, etc.” Those pertaining to the recog- 
“nition of a union and the enforcement of union rules are classified under 
the head of “trade unionism.” 


Tasie 548.—Industrial Disputes—Causes, 1940. 


Mining. Non-Mining. All Industries. 
Gate in Workers Hone fone Work rs ques ae Workers ia 
oca- in- ; oca- in- oca- in- ; 
tions. | volved. tihnas tions. | volved. aan tions. | volved. ‘open 
Wages ... vee doe 78) 24,354 | 78,157 23 |.10,124 | 78,358 | °101 |. 34,478 | 151,515 
Hours... ‘ues a 28 | 20,675 | 582,273 5 4,410 | 22,075 33 | 25,085 | 604,348 
Working conditions... 98 | 24,684 | 37,399 5 1,605 4,765 103 | 26,289 | 42,164 


Employment of persons 
or classes of persons...}. 100 | 40,233: |.161,968- 12 4,268 | 15,011 112 | 44,501. | 176,979 


Trade unionism ed 21 6,132 7,556 wes abs eae 21 6,132 7,656 

- Sympathy on vee 4 2,808 | 22,860 1 200 2,600 5 3,008 | 25,460 

Miscellaneous ... aie 53 | 86,450 | 86,845 2 : 616 “716 55 | 87,066 | 87,561 

Notetated <. | 8] 686 | 686 | i 7 uu] .4| 693] 700 
‘Total Ss | 885 | 206,022 | 977,744 | 49 | 21,230 | 118,580 A34 | 227,252 |1,096,283 


In the mining industries disputes. about hours were the cause of 60 per 
-cent.:'of the loss.of working time during 1940, disputes about employment 
‘of ‘persons or. classes of persons 17 per cent., and disputes about wages 
8 per cent. 


In non-mining industries 62 per cent. of the loss was the result of disputes 
about wages, and 19 per cent.:was lost in disputes about hours. 
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WAGES. 


Wages paid to industrial workers in New South Wales are regulated for 
the most part by the industrial arbitration tribunals. 


Tue Living Wace. 


In determining minimum rates of wages the industrial tribunals in both 
State and Federal jurisdiction base their decisions on the principle of a 
living wage which must be sufficient to enable the lowest-paid worker to 
live according to a reasonable standard of comfort. 


In the State jurisdiction the Oourt of Industrial Arbitration in 1914 
adopted the practice of fixing a living wage for the guidance of the wage- 
fixing tribunals, and in 1918 the living wage determined by the chief 
industrial tribunal after inquiry into the cost of living became a statutory 
right of men and women working under industrial awards. Information 
relating to the standard of living and living wage determinations up to 
April, 19387, the date of the last declaration by the State tribunal, are 
published in earlier issues of the Year Book. In October, 1937, the basic 
wages determined by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion were adopted, for the sake of uniformity, by the State. 


The following statement shows the variations in the living wages, as 
determined by the industrial authority constituted under State legislation 
from February, 1914, to April, 1987. The determinations were made by the 
Court of Industrial Arbitration in the years 1914 to 1916, by the Board of 
Trade from 1918 to 1925, and later by the Industrial Commission :— 


Taste 549.—Living Wages Declared by State Industrial Authority 
(N.S.W.), 1914 to 1987. 


Men. j Women. 
Year had Number of Livin 
oak Date of ying | Ohildren Date of Wage. 
Declaration, per weelt. Le oe Declaration. per week. 
£ a. a. £3 d. 
1914 16th February 28 0 Two ves 
1915 17th December 212 6 - wi 
1916 18th August 215 6 33 tii i : 
1918 5th September 3.0 0 _ 17th December. 110 0 
1919 8th October 317 0 is 23rd December. .{ 119 O 
1920 8th October 4 5 0 33 23rd December 23 0 
1921 8th October 4 2 0 ‘A 22nd December...) 2 1 0 
1922 12th May... 318 0 % 9th October 119 6 
1923 10th April | 819 0 i 10th April «| 2 0 0 
1928 7th September ...) 4 2 0 Ng 7th September..., 2 1 6 
1925 24th August 4 4 0 3 24th August 2 2 6 
1927 27th June wf 4 5 0 None 27th June | 2 6 0 
1929 20th December .... 4 2 6 One 20th December...) 2 4 6 
1932 26th August 310 0 5 26th August 118 0 
1933 11th April 3.8 6 is llth April...) 117 0 
1933 20th October 38.6 6 ry 20th October . 116 0 
1934 26th April 3.7 «6 9 26th April 116 6 
1935 18th April 3.8 6 a 18th April 117 0 
1936 24th April 3.9 0 3 24th April 117 6 
1936 27th October 310 0 - 27th October ...| 118 0 
1937* 24th April 311 6 3 24th April 118 6 


* Subsequent changes in the living wages are shown in Table 550, 
* 70393—C 
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The family unit covered by the living wage for men consisted of a man, 
wife, and two children from 1914 to 1925, inclusive; a man and wife only 
in 1927; and a man, wife, and one child in 1929 and later. The rates as 
stated in the table for June, 1927, and subsequent dates were supplemented 
by family allowances for dependent children under 14 years, one child in 
each family being excluded from endowment since December, 1929. (See 
page 171 of this Year Book.) 

The living wage determinations of the Industrial Commission applied 
generally throughout the State to all industries within its jurisdiction. 
When the Commonwealth Court’s method of determining basic wages was 
adopted by the State in October, 1937, provision was made for assessing 
different rates for certain districts, according to thé practice of the Com- 
monwealth Court. As explained on page 634 the basic wage under the 
Federal jurisdiction consists of the “needs basic wage,” which is subject to 
periodical adjustment, and a fixed loading addition. It is the general ruie 
that the “needs basic wage” for the metropolitan area and the districts of 
Newcastle and Port Kembla-Wollongong is assessed. according to the retail 
price index numbers for Sydney, the rate for the county of Yancowinna 
according to the index numbers for. Broken Hill, and the rate for other 
localities is 8s. per week less than the metropolitan rate. The fixed loading 
addition is 6s. a week, 

The basic wages per week for the various districts and for Crown em- 
ployees in New South Wales, as from October, 19387, are shown below:— 


Taste 550.—Living- Wages (per week) in N.S.W.—State Awards and 
Agreements, 1937 to 1941, 


Sydney, Newcastle County. se 
Wollongong— Yaneo- Other Districts, | Crown Employees 
Date. | Port Kembla. avin: : (all Districts). 
| Men. | Women.| Men. Men. | Women.}| Men. Women. 
| & d.j 8 dv yp s de: = d,)s d,s dja d 
1937—October tes ./ 78 0,42 0/78 0°75 0)40 6} 76 0] 41 0 
December .. . 7 0'42 0179 0°75 0140 6/77 0} 41 6 

: | ; 
1938—March set . 79 0,42 6,79 0 76 O]41 0177 0} 41 6 
June... +k .. 79 0/42 6]81 0 76 0] 41 0/78 0 | 42 0 
September (80 0/48 0]82 0:77 0)41 6)78 0/42 0 
December 81 0/43 6/182 0.78 0) 42 0/80 0 | 43 0 
1939—March..., ... | 81 0) 43 6] 88 0 i 78 0142 0|80 0/43 0 
June ... Ae .. 82 0] 44 OF) 85 0, 79 0) 42 6]80 0) 43 0 
September .., . 81 0/48 6 | 8f 0 78 0) 42 0] 80 0) 43 0 
December... .. 88 O] 46 OF 82 0:79 0} 42 6/80 0] 43 0 
1940-—February ... ., 82 0° 44 O* 83 0.79 0] 42 6] 81 Of 48 6 
May ... en .. 838° 0 44 6*| 838. 0] 80 0] 43 0] 81 6143 6 
August a . 8 0,45 6] 85 0 | 82 Of 44 OF BB Of 44 BF 
November © .... vo 85 0) 45 6* 85 0] 82 Of] 44 OF 84 0 | 45 OF 
1941—February ..| 88 0/47 6/88 0/85 0] 45 6* 86 0) 46 O* 
May ... — 1 88 0/47 6/90 0/85 0145 6% 87 0/46 6* 

+ See context below Table. * 6d, higher in some awards. ‘ 


The “needs basic wage” for Crown employees, t.e., employees of ‘the 
State Government and statutory bodies, is uniform in all districts. It is 
devived from the index numbers (weighted average) for five towns, Sydney, 
Newcastle, Broken Hill, Goulburn and Bathurst, and the fixed loading is 5s. 
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a week—the amount applied by the Commonwealth Court in its award for 
employees of the railways of New South Wales. The basic wages for 
women are, as a general rule, 54 per cent. (calculated to the nearest 
6d.) of the corresponding rates for men. 


Except where an award or agreement provides otherwise, the basic wages 
are subject to adjustment at quarterly intervals according to the retail price 
index numbers of the preceding quarter. From December, 1937, to Decem- 
ber, 1939, inclusive the adjustments were made in March, June, September, 
and December, and since February, 1940, the rates have been adjusted a 
month earlier—in February, May, August, and November. Provision is 
made, however, for uniformity—according to the Commonwealth award— 
in regard to basic wages and periods of adjustment where there are both 
State and Commonwealth awards for the same industry. 


Tuer Living Wage In FEDERAL AWARDS. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act does not define the 
basic wage ror the principles to be adopted for its determination, though 
it prescribes that cases relating to alterations in the basic wage or the 
principles on which it is computed are to be decided by the Chief Judge 
and at least two other Judges, 

In 1908 the Court adopted ag a standard wage the “Harvester rate,” ‘s. 
per day in Melbourne in 190%, which in q case under the Excise Tariff Act 
of 1906 the President of the Court had determined as “fair and reasonable” 
for an unskilled labourer. The rate was based apparently on the needs of 
a family of “about five persons.” Later there developed a custom of in- 
serting in awards and agreements provision for the periodical adjustment 
of the prescribed rates of wages, according to changes in the cost of living. 
The adjustments are computed by the use of the retail price index num- 
bers, and may be made at intervals of three or six months or, as in the case 
of pastoral industry awards, once a year. 


In 1921 the President of the Court (Mr. Justice Powers) decided to 
add to the Harvester equivalent (ascertained by applying the retail price 
index numbers to the Harvester wage), the sum of 8s. to cover possible 
increases in the cost of Hving during the interval between adjustments. 


In February, 1981, the Court directed that a reduction of 10 per cent. 
should be made in the rates of wages prescribed by federal awards—except 
those exempted for special reasons. The reduction was applied not only to 
the basic wage element but also to the “Powers 3s.” and margins above basic 
rates, which hitherto had remained constant during the currency of awards. 
This deduction of 10 per cent. operated until May, 1934, though its effect 
was modified to some extent twelve months earlier by a change in the method 
of computing the periodical adjustments. 


In April, 1984, the Court announced its decision to abolish the “Powers 
8s.,” to restore the 10 per cent. to margins over the basic wage, to give the 
basic wage itself a new starting point, and to simplify the method of assess- 
ment and adjustment, for which it directed that “All Items” index num- 
bers be used (see page 588). A measure of stability was given by an order 
that, after 1st June, 1984 (when the basic rates had been adjusted by the 
index numbers for the quarter January-March, 1934), no change was to 
be made unless it amounted to at least 2s. per week. 

Basie vates were determined for a number of provincial towns specified 
in the judgment, including Newcastle and Broken Hill, and the rates for 
other localities outside the metropolitan areas were, as a general rule, 3s. 

* 70593—D 
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less than the rate for the capital city in the same State. By later decisions 
the Sydney rates were applied to Port Kembla and to certain industries ‘in 
Newcastle, e.g., metal trades-and timber industry. 


In June, 1937, the Commonwealth Court, upon application by unions 
of employees, reviewed the basic wage and arrived at she conclusion “that 
the present degree of prosperity in the Commonwealth and the existing cir- 
cumstances of industry make desirable appreciable increases in the basic 
wage.” 


To give effect to its decision, the Court added a fixed loading to 
current rates, so that the basic wage in the majority of federal awards 
consists of (a) the “needs” basic wage, which is adjustable upon retail 
price index numbers, and (b) a. loading addition. which remains constant 
at the amount fixed by the Court. The loading was brought into opera- 
tion in two instalments, the first in July, 1937, and the second in October. 
The amount is 6s. per week in New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, 
4s, in South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, and 5s. where the 
wage is the average for four; five, or six capital cities of Australia; 5s. in 
the railway undertakings in New South Wales and Victoria, and 3a. in the 
railways of South Australia and Tasmania. 


The Court decided also to issue its own series of index numbers for the 
periodical adjustment of the basic wage.in. its awards. The “Court series” 
corresponds with the Commonwealth Statistician’s “All Items” series of 
retail price index: numbers described on page 588. It is issued quarterly 
and the corresponding adjustments in wages were made two months after 
the end of each quarter until February, 1940, when arrangements were 
made to adjust the rates a month earlier, that is, in February, May, 
August and November. The minimum variation in the needs basic wage 
for-men is 1s. per week, and the rates are adjusted to the nearest shilling, 
In 1940 unions of employees applied to the Court for a substantial increase 
in the basic wages. After hearing evidence the Full Bench in February, 
1941, announced its decision that, in view of existing circumstances of war 
and economic adjustment, the matter should be adjourned for further 
consideration after 30th June, 1941. Before this interval had expired the 
Commonwealth enacted legislation for a system of family allowances 
throughout Australia to commence on Ist July, 1941. Allowances will be 
provided at the flat rate of 5s. a week for dependent children under 16 years 
of age, except one in the family. They will be payable for families of 
wage earners and. non-wage earners, irrespective of income, but where 
income is above the limit of exemption from income tax it is proposed to 
offset the allowances by the abolition of income tax deductions in respect of 
endowable children (see page 416). Funds for the allowances are to be 
provided partly by a tax on pay rolls which exceed £20 a week and partly 
from Consolidated Revenue. Upon the commencement of the Common- 
wealth family allowances the New South Wales system, as described ‘on 
page 171, is to be abolished. 


In making: an award as to basic wages in a particular industry, the 
Commonwealth Court may take into consideration any special circum- 
stances affecting the industry, and the cost of living in localities to which 
the award relates. For this reason the basic rates in various Federal 
awards sometimes: differ. from one another ina substantial degree. 


‘The trend of the basic rates generally used in awards of the Federal 
tribunals is illustrated in the following statement of the rates per week. for 
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each capital city of Australia at intervals since February, 1929. THe 
Harvester equivalent for Sydney was at the peak in February, 1930. 


Taste 551.—Basic Wages (per week), Federal Awards—Australian Capitals, 
1929 to 1941, 


Average 

Date. Sydney.t |Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. ae Caplal 
ities: 

: s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d 8. d. 
1929-Feb. ...| 91 0 86 0 80 0 84: 0 85 0 83 0 87 0 
1930-Feb. ...}. 95 6 90 0. 81 0 87 0 83 6 86 8 90. 6 
Nov. ...| 88 0 83 0 70 6 78 0 79 0 82 0 83 0 
1931-Feb. ...| 76 6 70 2 60 9 66 2 66 2 70 2 71 21 
1932-Treb. ...| 68 10 63 5 58 6 58 I 60 9 64 10 64 4 
1933--Feb, ...| 66 7 60 4 55 10 65 4 58 I 63 O56 61 8 
May ...| 67 10 63 4 59 4 59 2 59 9 64.10 64 2 
1934—-Feb. ...} 66 11 63 4 59 4 60 2 59 3 64 10 63 9 
May ...) 67 0 64 0 61 0 61 0 66 0 65 0 65 0 
June ...| 68 0 64 0 62 0 62 0 66 0 65 0 66 0 
1935—June ...| 68 0 66 0 62 0 65 0 68 0 69 0 66 0 
Des. ...} 70 0 66 0 64 0 67 0 68 0 69 0 68 0 
19386—Dec. ...| 70 0 68 0 66 0 69 0 71 0 69 0 68 0 
1937-Mar. ...| 70 0 69 0 66 0 69° 0 71 0 69 0 70 0 
June...) 72 0 68 0 68 0 69 0 71 +0 69 0 70 0 

July ...) 75 0 72 0 71 0 70 0 72 0 72 0 73 «0 
Sept....] 75 0 73 0 70 0 71 0 73 0 73 0 73 0 

Oct. ...| 78 0 76 0 73 0 73 0 75 0 75 0 75 0 
Dec. ...| 78° 0 77: 0 74 0 74 +0 75 0 7% 0 76 0 
1988—Mar. ...;) 79 0. 77:0 74 0 75 0 14 0 76 0 77° 0 
June ...| 79 0 77:0 75 0 75 0 75 0 76 0 77°~=«0 
Sept....} 80 0 78 0 75 0 76 0 76 0 76 0 17:0 

Dec. ...| 81 0 9 0 75 0 76 0 76 0 76 0 78 0 
1939-Mar. ...| 81 0 79 0 75 0 76 0 76 0 76 0 78 0 
June...| 82 0 81 0 77:0 78 0 77°=«0 717°0 79 0 
Sept....} 81 0 81 0 76 0 78 0 77°=0 77:0 79 0 

Dec. ...| 82 0 80 0 76 0 717°=«0 717°=0 77 0 79 0 
1940-Feb. ...| 82. 0 81 0 77:0 77:0 77:0 78 0 80 0 
May ...| 83 0 82 0 78 0 78 O 17:0 78 0 80 0 
Aug....| 85 0 84 0 79 0 80 0 79 0 80 0 82 0 
Nov....| 85 0 84 0 79 (0 80 0 80 0 81 0 83 0 
1941-Feb. ...| 88° 0 86 0° 82 0 82 0 81 0 83 0 85 0 
May ...| 88: 0 87 0 83 0 83 0 82 0 84 0 86. 0 


+ Family Endowment is not included, (see page 171). 


When necessary for an award, the Conimonwealth Court assesses: a mini- 
mum wage for women with regard to the needs of the employees in: the 
industry concerned, and the ratio between the minimum wage for the 
women and the minimum for the men is preservéd in periodical adjust- 
ments during the curreney of the award. Thé majority of women working 
under Federal awards ate employed in the clothing ‘and printing industries. 


Lruina Waar Dererminarions IN THE: Various Saves. 


In Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia 9 standard living 
wage is fixed by industrial tribunals established under State jurisdiction. 
In Victoria the rates of wages in the various industries are fixed by wages 
boards, and the boards must adopt Federal award rates where applicable. 
In Tasmania the standard. of the:Commonwealth Court is observed‘to some 
extent. 

In. Western Awstialia the State Arbitration’ Court’ deterttiinies’ a: basic 
wage in' June of efich year; and may review the wage during its currenty, if 
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data supplied at quarterly intervals by the State Government Statistician 
indicate that a change of one shilling or more per week has occurred in the 
eost of living. 


The family unit upon which the basic wage is determined by the State 
tribunal in Queehsland consists of a man, wife, and three children. In 
South Australia and Western Australia the unit is not defined by legisla- 
tion, but the respective tribunals have adopted a family unit which includes 
three children in South Australia and two children in Western Australia. 
“In New South Wales the unit was a man, his wife and one child with 


-family allowances at the maximum rate of 5s, per week for each additional 
child. 


The following statement shows the basic wages for adult males which 
-were current in 1928 and subsequent variations as determined by the State 
Andustrial tribunals, The rates are per week:— 


“Taste 552.—Living Wage declared by Industrial Tribunals in Various 
States, 1928 to 1941—Rates per Week. 


Sydney. Brisbane, Adelaide. Perth, 
can ee ft Date of 
Dat ti) 

Declaration, Rate.* igulaea toi Rate. [p¢claration.| Rate. Declaration, Rate, 

8. d. s. d. 8B da 8. d, 

1928 ... eae 85 0 85 0 rr 85 6 ay 85 0 

1929 ...) Dec. ...| 82 6 ‘ae 85 0 as 8 6 July ...) 87 0 

Aug. ...{ 80 0 

1930 ... _ 82 6 Dec | 77.0 Oct, ...| 75 0 July...) 86 0 

Mar. ...| 78 0 

1931 ... ee 82 6 May ...| 74 0 | Aug. 63 0 Nov. | 73 6 

ar. . 712 0 

-1932 ...) Aug... 70 0 74 0 63 0 Nov. .. 10 6 

Feb, ...| 69 O 

1933 Apr. ...| 68 6 14 0 63 0 July ...) 68 0O 

5 Nov. ...| 66 6 Aug. ...| 69 3 

; a July ...| 69 6 

V1934 Ap 67 6 14 0 een 638 0 Aug. . 71 0 

“1935. Apt 68 6 74 0 Oct. 66 0 July 70 6 

Apr. ...| 69 0 Aug.. 72 0 

ige8 Oct. ...| 70 of 74 0 | Deo, «(69 6 is Nov, .,.| 78 9 
Apr. ...| 71 6 

1937 tears of Apr. ...] 78 0 | Nov. «| 74 0 | July ..| 74 11 
Mar....! 79 0 

1988 Sept... 80 0+] Apr. ..| 81 0 wu | 74 0 | Taly | {89 9 
Dec, ...| 81 0 
June...) 82 0 

1939 Sept....| 81 0 July ...| 84 O | Jan. «| 78 0 April...) 82 2 
Dec. ...| 82 0 

1940 ... oes - oF .. | 84 0 | Nov. ..[ 84 0 | July 85 4 

1941 ...) Feb. ...| 88 O | March...) 89 0 oie 84 0 | Feb. ...) 86 11 


*Family Endowment excluded (see page 171). 


SECONDARY WAGES. 


Having ascertained the basic rates of wages for unskilled labour, the 
assessment of the secondary wages is a matter to be considered separately 
in connection with each occupation. It is the usual practice, under the 
State system in New South Wales, when varying wages on account of an 
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increase or decrease in the cost of living, to preserve unaltered the recog- 
nised margin between the skilled and the unskilled workmen in an industry, 
and to vary all rates of wages by the amount by which the basic wage has 
been increased or reduced. 


The Commonwealth Court determines in each case an amount which it 
considers to be the fair value, as at the date of the award, of the skill 
required. The 10 per cent. reduction in operation by order of the court 
from February, 1931, to May, 19384, was applied to the secondary as well 
as the basic wages, 


Rates or Waaes. 


The rates of wages for various occupations at intervals since 1901 are shown 
in the following statement. Except where specified, the figures indicate the 
minimum amounts payable for a full week’s work on the basis of the weekly, 
daily, or hourly rates fixed by industrial awards and agreements, and for 
occupations not subject to industrial determinations, the ruling or pre- 
dominant rates are stated. The table contains particulars of a few occupa- 
tions only, but similar information relating to a large number of callings 
is published annually in the “Statistical Register of New South Wales.” 
In the Register for the year 1920-21 the rates are stated for each year from 
1901 to 1918, inclusive, and for 1921; and the following issue contains the 
rates for each year from 1914 to 1922:— 


TaBLe 5538.—Rates of Wages in Various Occupations, 1901 to 1940. 


Occupation. | 1901. | 1011. | 1921. | 1929. | 1081. | 1932. | 1987. | 1088. | 1939. | 1os0. 
a.d) oa.d. 8. a. 8. d. a. da 8. d. a. da 8. da) s.d.[ sd 
Manufacturing— 
Cabinetmaker ...) 52 0) 56 0 |101 9 /108 6 {| 98 O 96 0 {104 0 /107 0/108 0/111 0 
Boilermaker ...... 60 0} G6 O |107 6 j123 0] 92 8 89 1/108 O |111 0/112 0/115 @- 
Coppersmith ...| 60 O] 68 O /109 6 {118 6} 98 2 90 0 {109 O /112 0/113 0/116 0. 
Fitter... ..| 60 O; 64 O |107 6/118 6 | 92 3 89 1 |108 © {131 O'112 0/115 O: 
»  Olectrical...| 60 0; 66 0 (108 6 /118 6/118 6 106 0 }114 O /117 0/118 0/121 0 
Baker... «| 52 6| 66 O /100 6 /128 6 /128 6 113 «6 {112 +6 {119 0/120 0/123 0 
Bootclicker «| 45 0) 564 0] 98 6 |102 6] 88 O 84 9] 99 O 104 0/105 O]110 0 
Tailor (ready- 
made)... «| 50 0] 55 O 1102 6 |108 O| 87 4 81 0/] 96 0} 98 O101 O04 0 
Compositor 
= ice «| 52 OF 60 O [105 O |116 0} 90 11 86 6 |102 0 |108 0/109 0,112 6 
ulding— 
Bricklayer -»| 60 O} 69 O |108 O /126 6 /126 6 101 0 }118 O /121 0/122 0/125 0 
Carpenter «| 60 O} 638 O /110 O |125 O /125 0 112 6 |118 O /121 0/122 0/125 O 
Painter ... «| 564 OF 6O O 7/104 O [116 O 1116 0 108 6 /111 6 /114 6/115 6/119 0 
Plumber +1 60 O} 66 O /110 O |127 O |127 O 114 6/121 0 /125 0/126 01128 6 
Mining— 7 Oo} 8 Of 15 74/18 8/17 9 17° 8/18 2/18 2)18 8) 21 21 
Coalwheeler (d) to to to to to to to to to to 
eco | Bes dd Ee ed EE Ee 
. 16 ‘ 
baad 9 of 110]2 to to to to to | to | to | to 
per day. 158 |16 83/16 6 |14 5 ;17 11] 20 3/20 6 20 6 
Transport— 66 O; 66 0 }106 O ]114 0 1108 6 94 0 {101 0 /103 0/108 6/112 6 
Railway loco- to to to to to to to to to to 
Driver... ... ue 90 0 |180 0 139 0 |130 6 118 0 /125 0 127 0/181 0/135 0- 
Wharf-labourer 
pon How tol} 6/ 2 9) 211/ 2 2 | 2 83) 2 9| 2 93) 2 10} 2 114 
Rural Industries- 
Shearer per 100 
sheep... ...{ 20 0) 24 0/ 40 O] 41 Of} 82 6(a)| 29 3(b)) 85 O | 35 6| 35 6] 35 @ 
Station-hand, 
with keep _...| 20 0] 25 0] 48 0) 54 8} 42 6 a a ae ‘ an ‘ an 5 on . 
15 0/20 0 20 0 2 2 
Farmlabourer, J} to | to }| 42 0| 55 0| to to | to | to | to 
P 20 0/25 0 35 0 35 0; 385 0] 36 0] 35 0) 35 O 
Miscellaneous— 
Pick and shovel 
man ... «| 42 0) 48 0 | 94 6] 95 0} 95 0 81 0] 91 0] 98 6] 94 6/97 O 
Standard minimum 
wage “a a * 45 0!82 0! 82 6182 6 70 0178 O} 81 O| 82 O85 O 
* Standard not fixed. } Less 2s. 8d. per week, (a) Less 7s. 6d, per week, {b) 278. 3d, per 100 


as from 1st January, 1938, (ce) 36s. a8 from ist January, 1933, (@) Northern District. 
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Prior to the determination of the Harvester rate in 1907 a standard wage 
was not fixed, and an inspection of the predominant rates in 1901 shows 
that wages as low as 30s. per week were paid for unskilled labour in some 
factories, but the average was probably about 85s. per week. 


The wages of coalminers are based on contract rates, which vary according 
to the condition of the seams or places where the coal is mined. 


‘The wages of railway engine-drivers are increased on the completion of 
each of the first four years of service, the highest rates being paid to 
drivers of mail and passenger trains. An hourly rate is prescribed for 
wharf-labouring, and intermittency is a constant factor owing to irregu- 
larity in the daily volume of shipping trade. Extra rates are paid for 
handling special cargoes such as wheat, explosives, and frozen meat. 


In the rural industries, rates for shearers and other pastoral employees 
are fixed by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
The rates for shearing are subject to annual, adjustments in March according 
to variations in retail price index numbers for the preceding calendar year. 


Taste 554.—Wages Rates—Shearers in New South Wales. 


Ratg por Cost of Livin 
Period, ro ince Adj ustmente 
Flock). (per week). 
8. d, 8. d. 
September, 1927, to March, 1928... wee ve 41 0 hu see 
March, 1928, to March, 1930 ... a cae | 41 0 Deduct... 2 8 
March, 1930, to July, 1930... ee ane wf 41 0 Add ar GO 4 
July, 1930,.to March, 1931... an ar of 382 6 Add ow. 3 4 
March, 1931, to March, 1932 ,.. see es wel = 82-6 Deduct... 7 6 
March, 1932, to July, 1932... oe aoe wf 382 6 Deduct... 21 0 
July, 1932, to December, 1932 ae iat wf = 29) 8 eee 48 
January, 1938, to May, 1084 ... ace tee vee 27 3 ' 
May, 1934, to June, 19386... sas sa wf =—-800- «0 aes 
July, 1936, to June 1937 Bes see ies | «382 6 - 
July, 1937 to September, 1938 Wate an «| 35 0 
September, 1938 to March 1941 ne “a eas 35 66 
March 1941... ate aie vee Sea «| 36 9 


Wages of farm labourers are not fixed by award or agreement. A living 
-wage declaration for rural workers was in force during the twelve months 
ended October, 1922, and there were awards for agricultural workers between 
October, 1926, and December, 1929. Then rural workers were excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the State industrial arbitration system, and State awards 
and agreements applying to such employees were rescinded. 


The rates shown in Table 553 for pick and shovel men relate to those’ 
engaged in the work of railway construction. 


‘The average weekly rates of wages payable to adult males in various 
groups of industries, and the weighted average for all groups in New 
South Wales are compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician. For 
the computations particulars are obtained in respect of 874 occupa- 
tions. The industrial awards and agreements are the main sources of 
information, and for occupations not subject to industrial determina- 
tions, ‘the ruling or predominant rates are ascertained from -employers 
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‘and from secretaries of trade unions. The occupations are classified into 
fourteen industrial groups, and the averages are calculated on the basis 
of the weekly rates payable to adult male employees in the metropolitan 
district, except in regard to ‘the mining, shipping, and rural industries, 
which are conducted for the most: part outside the metropolitan area. 


In determining the average wage in each group an arithmetic mean is 
taken; that 1s, the sum of the rates is divided by the number of occupa- 
tions, no detailed system of weights being applied owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory data as to the number of persons employed in 
each occupation. In computing the average for all the industries combined, 
the average for each industrial group was weighted in accordance with the 
relative number of all male workers engaged in that ..group. 


A comparative statement of the average weekly rates of wages (all indus- 
tries) payable to adult males is as follows :— 


‘TasLe 555.—Average Rate of Wages in Sydney, 1891 to 1940. 
(Adult Males.) 


Ind of year, pe Yind of year. ser esis End of year. es ie 
8. d. s. d. 8. de 
1891 44 1 1919 wit 76 9 1930 ae 99 1 
1896 42 1 1920 tee 94 0 1931 te 93 5 
‘1901 43 11 1921 one ‘95 10 1932 toe 84 11 
‘1911 61 6 1922 eee 91 6 1933 one 81 Il 
1912 54 3 1923 tee 94 6 1934 on 83 2 
1913 55 9 1924 tae 93 6 1935 tee 84 
1914 66 2 1925 on 96 0 1936 oo 8 6 
1915 57 7 1926 tes 100 5 1937 ae 92 1 
1916 61 Il 1927 oe 101 10 1938 one 95 0 
1917 64 5 1928 te 102 7 1939 tae 96 7 
1918 65 11 1929 a 102 11 1940 tne 99 7 


At the end of the year 1929 the living wage declared by the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales was reduced by Ys. 6d. per week, and 
State rural awards were rescinded. During 1930 and 1931 the wages of 
‘coal-miners and of pastoral workers under Federal jurisdiction were reduced, 
and the majority of rates determined under Federal jurisdiction were 
reduced by 10 per cent. by order of the court. The living wage in State 
jurisdiction remained constant at 82s. 6d. from December, 1929, until 
August, 1982, when it was lowered by 12s. 6d. 


The living wages reached the lowest level of the depression period in 
1983 and the average nominal wage in December was 81s. 11d., or 21s. per 
week less than in December, 1929. During the years 1934 to 1936 wages 
rose slowly and the upward movement was accelerated during the latter 
part of 1987 by the addition of a fixed loading to the basic wages, as 
described on pages 632 and 684. The increase in more recent years corre- 
sponds to the increase in the basic wage as shown in ‘Tables 550 and 551. 


Changes in the average rates in the various groups ‘since 1911 are illus- 
trated below. In the shipping, pastoral, and.domestic industries, where food 
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and lodging are supplied, the value of such has been added to the rates of 
wages :— 


Tasty 556.—Average Rates of Wages in Industries, 1911 to 1940. 
Average Weekly Rates of Wages at end of Year.—Adult Males, 


Group of Industries. 

1011. 1921. 1029. 1032, 1939, 1940 
1, Wood, Furniture, sora a. a. a. d. 8. d. a, d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Timber Works, eto, ae 55 6 101 0 107 9 88 5 102 9 105 9 

2. Magingering, shipbullding, 

Butane Metal Works, 
ete, ane 65 4 98 7 103 10 85 6 100 10 103 10 

8, Food, Drink, and “Tobacco 

Manufacture and Distri- 
bution see ae aes bl 4 95 2 101 2 86 5 99 4 102 4 

4, Clothing, Hats, Boots, Tex- 
tiles, Rope, Cordage, ete, bl 7 91 10 96 10 76 7 92 3 95 3 

6. Books, Printing, Bookbind- 
ing, ete, ote 64 4 106 3 123 6 101 8 120 9 122 6 
6. Other Manufacturing | ai 61 7 97 7 108 7 84 3 99 1 102 6 
7. Building eS vee 63 4 104 7 114 7 100 7 110 0 1l4 6 
8. Mining, Quarries, ete. ves 60 0 105 4 112 9 103 21 113 1 115 2 

9. Railway ond Tramway Ser- 
vices “ tas 55 2 95 6 107 8 83 9 97 4 lol i 
mG Other Land ‘Transport wee 44 4 92 0 o7 1 gh & 96 10 100 10 
. Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. 44 6 100 5 106 2 80 2 99 41 102 9 

Bs Pastoral, Agricultural, Buel, 
Horticultural, ete, 43 5 92 0 100 9 75 11 80 2 81 10 
13. Domestic, Hotels, etc, sue 443 89 0 92 7 79 7 92 1 05 5 
14, Miscellaneous tes aéi 49 0 91 5 96 5 81 4 95 2 98 10 
AllIndustries .,. aa 51 5 95 10 102 11 84 11 96 7 99 7 


Inpex Numprrs—Nominan AND EFFECTIVE WAGES. 

The foregoing tables relate to the nominal rates of wages, that is the 
actual amounts of money payable in return for labour, and in order to show 
the effective value of these amounts it is necessary to relate them to the 
purchasing power of money as in the following statement. For this purpose 
the average rates of wages have been reduced to index numbers, and these 
index numbers have been divided by index numbers of retail prices in 
Sydney computed from the Commonwealth Statistician’s “AIl Items” 
index numbers, “C” series (see page 588), The results indicate the changes 
in the effective wage. 

The nominal wage for each year represents the mean of the average rates 
at the end of the four quarters. 


TaBLE 557.—Index Numbers of Nominal and Effective Wages in New South 
Wales, 1923-27 to 1939-40. 


Average Nomina! Wage fora Full 


Year Week’s Work.— Adult Males. Index Number of Index Number 
ended S Paci! sts ” Effective Wages 
anes Amount. Index Number, yen rf ; (Full Work. ) 
s. dy 

1923-27* 96 0 1000 1000 1600 
1928 102 1 1063 1020 1042 
1929 102 10 1071 1034 1036 
1930 102 11 1072 1042 1029 
1931 98 2 1023 954 1072 
1932 93 3 971 872 1114 
1933 85 0 885 827 1070 
19384 82 10 863 819 1054 
1935 83 2 866 826 1048 
1936 84 2 877 845 1038 
1937 85 9 893 860 1038 
1938 91 9 956 881 1085 
1939 95 2 991 910 1089 
1940 96 9 1008 948 1063 

* Calendar years, t Commonwealth Statistician’s Index numbers, with the average of six 


Aaa {n 1923-27 as base, converted by taking the index number for Sydney in base period as equal 
O 4; 
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The trend of effective wages lags behind the movement in retail prices. 
When prices were falling rapidly between 1928-29 and 1931-32 the index 
of effective wages rose by 74 per cent., but by 1985-86 it had dropped to 
pre-depression level. Measures taken +o increase basic wages after the 
middle of the year 19387 caused the effective wage index to rise, and in 
1987-88 and 1938-89 it was nearly 9 per cent. above the level of the years 
1928 to 1927. There was a fall of 24 per cent, in 1989-40, 


The rates of wages, nominal and effective, as stated in the foregoing 
tables, are based on the rates payable to employees under awards or agree- 
ments or predominant rates for work without intermittency or overtime, 
and not on actual earnings, which fluctuate with the rise and fall in the 
vcelume of employment. 


Wacres Pam in New Soutn WALEs. 

It is estimated that the salaries and wages paid in New South Weles in 
the year ended June, 1940, amounted to £190,000,000. A comparative 
statement of the aggregate amount paid during the years ended Juuc, 1933 
to 1940, is shown below, also the amounts paid to employees on rural 
holdings, in mines and factories, as recorded in the annual returns (of 
which details are given in relevant chapters of this Year Book) and to 
employees of the State and Federal Government :— 


TaBLe 558.—Estimate of Wages Paid in New South Wales, 1983 to 1940. 


Wages Paid in Principal Industries. . 
ack euaed oe a z 7 teoveumantal 
oq tea Rural. (@) Mining. Factories. (b) | E™Ployees (0) 
£ million. £ million. £ million. £ million. £ million. 

1933 oe a 109-2 6-7 3:8 23:8 24:8 
1934 wee sis 117-0 7-2 3 25-7 24:9 
1935 aia Sie 131-0 7:8 4-2 29:5 26:5 
1936 ene sie 143-5 8-6 4-6 33-3 28-0 
1937 aay eet 155-9 9-4 49 36:6 29:9 
1938 Sais a 1773 10-1 5:8 42:2 33-6 
1939 ah ote 183:5 10-0 6-0 44:6 35-4 
1940 isa iy 190:0 10°1 66 477 371 


(a) Including “keep.” (b) Including wages paid to employees in Governmental factories; 
(£4'5 million in 1939-40.) 
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‘PRODUCTION ' 


The. value of production, as shown in this section, relates to the primary 
industries—pastoral, agricultural, dairying and farmyard, mining, forestry, 
fisheries, and trapping—-and to the manufacturing industries. 


The values of rural production in Table 559-are stated as at the point or 
place of production, on the basis of the prices to the producers, which are 
somewhat less than the wholesale prices in the metropolitan market. No 
deduction has been made on account of the cost of items such as seed, 
fertilisers, containers, fodder for animals, machinery, etc. The net values 
are shown in Table 561. 


Some of the quotations of the value of production are known to be under- 
stated. For instance, the values as estimated for agricultural and farmyard 
produce are deficient, because records are not available as to production 
(which in the aggregate must be large) on areas less than one acre in 
extent. The production from fisheries includes only the catches of licensed 
fishermen. 


The figures showing the estimated value of mining production in each 
year from 1911 to 1919-20 inclusive are based on the records of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, of which details are stated in the chapter of this volume 
relating to the mining industry. The values as recorded by the Department 
have been reduced by the exclusion of certain values which are included 
here in the production of the manufacturing industries, e.g., coke produced 
at coke works, also the value added to minerals in the manufacture of lime 
and cement at limestone quarries, and in the treatment of ores at mines. 
The values shown for 1921 and subsequent years are those supplied by the 
mine-owners in returns collected under the Census Act, and they indicate 
the estimated value at the mines of the minerals raised during each year. 
The figures do not represent exact values, but may be considered to be .the 
best estimates which may be made from the data available. The values 
for 1925-26 and later years include the production from quarries; in earlier 
years only the output from quarries held under mining title was included. 


The value of the manufacturing production is taken: as the value at the 
factory of the manufactured goods less the cost of materials, water, fuel, 
and electricity, and containers used, and of tools replaced. With a few 
exceptions returns are not collected as to the production in small establish- 
ments employing less than four hands where manual labour only is used, 
nor from butchers’ smallgoods factories. 


For the foregoing reasons the aggregate value of production as stated is 
not complete, and should not be assumed to be the total fund available aa 
the wages fund of the State nor as remuneration for the agents of produc- 
tion in the form of wages, rent for land, and interest on capital invested. 
The values quoted for the specified industries do not include the value added 
by reason of transportation to market and distribution to the consumer, nor, 
in the case of exports, carriage to the point of shipment. Moreover, the 
earnings of many important activities, such as the building industry, of 
which records are not available, or from railway construction or com- 
mercial and other pursuits are not included. 


Thus it will be seen that the amounts quoted have several shortcomings, 
nevertheless they are valuable as indicating the increase or decrease in 
the annual production of the industries specified and as important data 
for measuring variations in the national income. 
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‘The following statement shows the estimated value of production of the 
specified industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1871, 
The values relate to the calendar year up to 1915-16 when the year ended 
June was substituted. The values for mines and quarries .are an.exception, 
as those stated for the years 1915-16 to 1931-32 relate to the calendar years 
1916 to 1932, and those for 1932-83 to 1989-40 to the calendar years 1932 
to 1939 respectively :—~ 


Taste 559.—Value of Production, 1871 to 1940. 


Primary Industries. 


. - Total, 
Rural Industries, <i ets 
ade materia Mines ae . facturing Manu- 
Agri- Dairying | Total, and and ‘indus? Industries | facturing 
Pastoral. and Rural Trap- |Quarries.| “trieg, Tndustries, 


eultnral, Farmyard. |Industries.) ping, 


£000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 |,£000; £000 | £000 
1871 ‘7,609 | 2,220 | 1,110 | 10,939 324 | 1,626] 12,889) “2,490 ; 15,379 


issi | 10,866 | 4,216 | 2,285 | 17,367 | 492 | 2,188] 19,997] 5,183 | 25,180 
1891 | 14,725 | 3,615 | 2,735 | 21,075 | 758] 6,434} 28,267] 7,799 | 36,066 
1901 | 12,447 | 7,060 | 3,188 | 22,695 | 986 | 5,681 | 29,362) 10,011 | 39,378 
1911 | 20,586 | 9,749 | 6,534 | 36,869 | 2,213 | 7,392] 46,474| 19,432 | 65,906 
1918 | 21,555 | 12,878 | 7,068 | 40,996} 2,644 } 8,712] 52,362] 23,764 | 76,116 
1920-21 | 20,336 | 32,373 | 16,447 | 69,156 | 4,089 | 10,192) 83,437) 43,128 | 126,565 
1928-29 | 40,679 | 19,856 | 14,559 | 74,594 | 5,298 | 10,207| 90,099] 73,627 | 163,726 
1929-30 | 26,354 | 15,269 | 14,539 | 56,162 | 4,316 | 8,444] 68,922) 66,848 | 135,770 
1930-31 | 17,885 | 12,328 | 12,039 |.42,202 | 2,669 | 6,341] 51,212| 49,524 | 100,736 
1931-32 | 19,331 | 14,5474] 11,525 | 45,403 | 2,578 | 6,227%) 64,208; 46,653 | 100,861 
1982-38 |.21,373 | 17,4744] 11,462 |.50,309 | 2,706 | 6,227*| 50,242] 49,569 | 108,821 
1983-34 | 34,662 | 14,302f| 11,713 | 60,677 | 3,381 | 6,685) 70,743) 54,042 | 124,785 
1934-35 | 23,931 | 15,1614| 12,885 | 51,977 | 3,437 | 7,289} 62,653] 61,430 | 124,088 
1935-36 | 33,641 | 16,7967| 14,112 | 64,549 | 4,165 | 8,045] 76,759] 69,470 | 146,229 
1936-37 | 40,306 | 23,416 | 14,592 | 78,314 | 4,196 | 9,690} 92,200) 76,754 | 168,954 
1937-38 | 35,257 | 20,430 | 16,113 | 71,800 | 3,853 | 12,014 | 87,667) 85,168 | 172,835. 
1938-39 | 24,804 | 18,450 | 16,359 | 59,712 | 3,486 | 11,702| 74,899) 90,266 | 165,165 
1939-40 | 35,550 | 20,92t| 16,188 | 72,180 | 3,710 | 12,914]. 88,754) 96,442 | 185,196 


+Induding Government assistance te wheat growers, viz.,' £992,500 in 1981-82, £1,012;002 In 
1032-88, £911,094 in 1933-84, £1,121,600 in 1984-35, £664,368 in 1935-36, and £1,329,180 in 1938-89, ° 
t Including assistance from proceeds of flour tax. * Calendar year 1932, seo context above. 


Apart from, seasonal influences, fluctuations in the value of pastoral pro- 
duction are mainly the result of variations in the prices of wool. 


In agriculture: wheat is the outstanding product, and. seasonal conditions 
which. affect the extent of cultivation and the sizeof the harvests -are the 
cause of frequent fluctuations in the annual values of production, apart 
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from the variations in the price of this cereal which depends upon the 
state of oversea markets, rather than upon local supply and demand, When 
the influence of both factors—season and price—bears in the same direc- 
tion, up or down, the fluctuations are considerable, 


The annual value of dairying and farmyard production was remarkably 
constant from 1924-25 to 1929-30 then it declined by 21 per cent. in the 
course of two seasons. It remained near this level until it began to rise in 
1984-85, and in the last three seasons it was above the value in any year 
since 1920-21, 


A comparative statement of the quantity and value of wool, wheat and 
butter produced in various seasons since 1911-12 is shown in Table 562. 


In the mining industry coal is the principal product, and the value 
of the output of the collieries decreased from £9,600,000 in 1927 to 
£4,100,000 in 1932, and it remained below £5,000,000 until 1987. The 
condition of the oversea market usually exerts the most powerful influence 
on the production of metals, which fluctuates accordingly. The output 
from metalliferous mines declined from £8,000,000 in 1926 to £1,800,000 
in 1981, then rose slowly to £2,400,000 in 1935. During the next twa 
years the value doubled and the production from all mines.in 1987 and 1939 
was higher than in any other year since 1926-27. The production in 1989 
was estimated as follows:—Coal mines £7,035,000, other mines £4,432,000, 
and quarries £1,447,000. 

The figures relating to the manufacturing industries disclose a steady 
advance from the beginning of the period under review, when it was less 
than £2,500,000, until 1928-29, when the value was £73,627,000. In the next 
three years there were successive decreases and the value in 1931-32 was 
lewer by £27,000,000 than in 1928-29. In the succeeding years there was 


steady improvement, and in 1939-40 the value, £96,442,000, was the highest 
recorded. 


In the following table the estimated value of production, as at place of 
production in each year, is shown in relation to the population. 


TasiEe 560.—Value of Production Per Capita, 1871 to 1940. 


Primary Industries. 


Total 

Manufac- rcaaty 

ee Rural Industries. Forests, Total, paring: Manu- 
‘ Fisheries, | yrinin Primary | ‘¢14 ea facturing 
Apyicul- Dairying | Total, and 8 | Indus: " Indus- 

Pastoral, ree and Farm-| Rural In- | Trapping. tries, tries, 

yard, | dustries, 

£ad.)/£83da|/fada/%,.da/£,.d]28d/£ wd /f£ad|/£ a d. 
1871 |1419 6) 4 7 6] 2 8 8/2110 6] 012 9] 8 4 0/25 7 8] 418 0] 380 6 8 
188l | 14 4 0) 610 2] 219 8] 221311) 01211] 21511 | 26 2 9) 615 6 | 3218 8B 
1801 | 121710) 8 3 4! 2 711)18 9 1] 018 3] 512 8/2415 0} 616 7] 3111 7 
1901 921/56 8 4) 2 6 8/1612 1] 014 6/ 4 81/21 9 7) 7 6 6/2816 1 
yoll | 12 7 8/ 5617 1] 818 6/22 2101 16 7] 4 8 9/2718 2/1113 6/3011 7 
19138 | 111611 | 616 0) 817 7/2210 6] 19 1) 416 8|2815 8/18 1 2/4116 6 
1920-21; 914 8}15 911] 717 5; 383 2 0] 119 1] 417 713918 8/ 201210] 6011 6 
1928-29 | 16 7 6| 71510) 517 2/80 0 6] 2 2 8} 4 2 2) 8 5 4) 2912 9] 6518 1 
1929-30 | 10 9 8; 6 1 3 615 6| 22 511] 114 4| 8 7 0) 27 7 8| 261010} 5318 1 
1980-31 | 7 0 2] 41611 414 711611 8; 1.1 O} 2 910]20 2 6/19 9 2] 3911 8 
1931-32 | 710 7| 613 8] 4 910/1718 8; 101) 2 8 6/21 2 8/18 3 4/39 5 7 
1932-33 8 5 0] 61410) 4 8 6/19 8 4] 1 O11] 2 8 1] 2217 4/19 2 7) 4h 1911 
1933-34 | 18 6 3) fF 9 5B] 4 9 8/28 4 4) 1 611] 211 2/27 1 6} 2018 714716 O 
1934-85 9 1 8{ 616 1) 417 10/1914 7 161] 215 0/2315 8) 23 6 41}47 2 0 
1935-36 | 12 13 3 6 6 6] 5 6 8/24 6 O} Lil 4] 38 0 7] 281711] 26 8 O} 5B O11 
1986-37 | 15 0 8} 814 8} 5 811/29 4 8] 111 8] 812 4184 710] 2812 8/63 0 6 
1937-88 | 138 0 4] 71010] 51811/2610 1] 18 5] 4 8 9/32 7 8] 8l 810] 6816 1 
1988-39 | 9 2 1) 615 1 5619 8|211610} 1 5 6! 4 56 7/27 711/83 0 4/60 8 8 
1989-40 | 1217 4] 7 7 7 517 2/26 2 1] 1 610| 4138 6/82 2 6 {8418 1|67 0 6 
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: Estiaatep Ner Vatur or Propuction—Priaary Inpustrigs, 


‘The foregoing estimates of the value of primary production represent gross 
values (at the place of production), including such costs as fodder con- 
sumed by farm stock, seed, fertilisers, spraying, power and water used in 
irrigating, ete. By deducting the estimated cost of these items from tho 
gross values, the net values of primary production have been estimated for 
the years 1925-26 to 1939-40 as follows. No deduction has been made for 
depreciation of capital, machinery or plant :— 


TaBie 561.—Net Value of Primary Production, 1926 to 1940. 


Year. Pastoral. ieee sod Bare, ural isherice Mining. Primery 
i yard. | Industries! Trapping. é 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 

1925-26...) 32,865 16,178 12,409 | 60,952 5,756 11,058 | 77,766 
1926-27... 42,701 17,743 12,003 72,447 6,268 11,421 90,136 
1927-28 ...) 41,095 12,137 12,844 | 66,076 5,355 10,031 81,462 
1928-29 ...| 40,356 15,631 12,092 68,079 5,241 8,722 82,042 
1929-30...) 25,951 11,373 11,719 | 49,043 4,252 7,019 |} 60,314 
1930-31...) 17,592 9,776 10,383 37,751 2,608 5,249 | 45,608 
1931-32 ..,.) 19,024 12,969 9,624 | 41,617 2,527 6,074 | 49,218 
1932-33 ...) 20,993 15,124 9,291 45,408 2,653 5,074) 53,135 
1933-384 ...] 34,259 11,724 9,843 55,826 3,337 5,597 64,760 
1934-35...) - 23,311 12,787 10,788 | 46,886 3,386 6,055 | 56,327 
1935-36 —...|._- 32,799 14,139 11,466 | 58,404 4,117 6,792 69,313 
1936-37 ...) 39,800 20,515 11,357 | 71,172 4,145. 8,350 83,667 
1937-38 ...| 83,939 16,260 | 12,480 | 62,679 3,798 10,416 76,893 
1938-39 .,.| 28,613 13,401 | 13,147 50,161 3,429 9,948 | 63,538 
1939-40 ...| 34,562 17,231 13,266 65,059 3,658 10,927 79,644 


Details regarding deductions from the gross values are published in 
the chapters of this Year Book relating to the rural industries. 


Woon, WHEAT and Butrern—Propvction anp Farm Vauves. 


Annual variations in the quantity and value of the chief rural products 
—wool, wheat, and butter—are shown below. A comparison of average 
values per unit is shown also, viz., (a) the average price per lb. of greasy 
wool at Sydney auctions where the bulk of the clip is sold; (b) the average 
price per bushel paid to the farmers for wheat delivered at country railway 
stations—less the cost of bags, but exclusive of Government bounties and 
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subsidies (see below); (c) the average price paid at the butter factories 
to suppliers for milk and cream used for butter, stated as per lb. of butter 
made therefrom :— 


Taste 562.—Production of Wool, Wheat and Butter, 1911-12 to 1940-41. 


Wool. Wheat—(grain). Butter, 
Average Average Value of milk 
Season. | Quantity Price Pas ae = 

rin” | Yslveto| ett, | quanuty | Yuet) couse | quantts.| | per 
grease), ydney Gene Total. | of — 
Bales. | ee. * "| butter, 

000lb. | £000 d. |000 bush. £000 | s. d. 000Ib. | £000 d. 

1911-12 | 404,655 | 12,421 8t 25,088 | 4,113 13 3 83,205 | 8,631 | 104 
1912-13 | 326,557 | 12,045 92 32,487 | 5,239 | 3 3 76,610 | 3,895 | 12} 
1913-14 |379,450 | 13,143 94 38,020 | 5,988 | 3 2 77,779 |3,450 | 103 
1920-21 | 276,269 | 13,023 124 65,625 (20,164 | 7 3 84,268 |8,411 | 24 
1925-26 |402,490 | 26,223 164 33,806 | 8,590 | 5 1 | 106,968 |7,045 | 152 

1928-29 | 482,920 | 30,879 164, || 49,257 | 9,851 ]}4 0 96,244 |6,779 | 17 
1929-30 | 459,970 | 18,099 104 34,407 | 5,448 | 3 2 | 105,022 (6,842 | 15% 
1980-31 | 427,220 | 18,705 + 65,877 } 6,215 | 1 7 [114,202 15,931 | 124 
1931-32 | 501,648 | 15,233 84 54,966 | 8,130t/ 2 77 || 123,847 | 5,750 | 114 
1932-33 {532,080 | 16,659 84 78,389 | 9,800{|.2 3f || 128,931 | 5,018 94 
1933-34 | 484,390 | 29,951 152 57,057 | 7,013t; 2 2f |/148,868 | 5,167 84 
1934-35 | 494,981 | 18,046 Fa 48,678 | 7,150f/ 2 6f || 146,106 | 5,694 94 
1935-86 | 472,585 | 25,408 14 48,822 | 8,137]) 3 lf 125,169 | 5,765 | 11} 
1936-37 | 603,616 ; 32,091 164 55,668 | 12,989 ; 4 8 || 109,881 |5,548 | 12} 

1937-38 | 495,027 | 24,060 122 55,104 | 9,299 | 3 5 |/120,883 |6,513 | 13 

1938-39 | 437,141 | 17,076 103 59,898 | 6,695t/ 1 94t |] 118,821 | 6,409 | 13 
1939-40 | 546,273 | 28,283 13h 76,552 | 10,6068} 2 94§ 116,814 | 6,556 } 13% 
1940-41 (a) 518,000 | 26,200 13t 24,440 (2) (b) 109,000 | 6,000 | 184 


* Exclusive of the value of milk used in making butter from cream imported or exported interstate, 
} Excluding Government bounty, ete. {£ Includes Government bounties and subsidies, 
(a) Preliminary Estimates, (6) Not yet available. 
§ Value and price on basis of proceeds of Australian Wheat Pool, including assistance from Flour Tax. 


The production of wool in 1939-40 was the largest ever recorded and the 
value to the grower (on the basis of the agreed price under the Imperial 
purchase scheme 13.4875d. per lb.) was £28,288,000. 


In 1981-32 and subsequent seasons when market conditions were un- 
favourable, wheat farmers were assisted by subsidy from the State: and 
Commonwealth Governments. The amount of assistance represented 44d, 
bushel in 1981-82, about 8d. in 1982-38, nearly 4d. in 1933-34, about 54d. 
in 1934-85, and 28d. in 1985-36. There was substantial recovery in the price 
of wheat in 1936 and the harvests of 1986-37 and. 1937-88 were marketed 
without subsidy. In 1938-39 the price had declined again and Government 
subsidy equivalent to 52d. per bushel was provided. The harvest of 1989- 
40 was acquired by the Australian Wheat Board under a scheme which is 
described.in the chapter Agriculture. The average price received by the 
farmers in New South Wales represented 2s. 94d. per bushel, including 
payments from the proceeds of the flour tax. 


Dairy: farmers ‘are..paid’.for cream supplied: to: butter factories’ accord- 
ing: to the amount of butter'made therefrom,. and since 1st: January, 1926, 
the prices of* butter have’ been subject to: arrangements’ for stabilising 
‘markets, as described in the chapter “Dairying Industry” of this volume. 
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The following graph illustrates the fluctuations in the values per unit of 
the principal rural products from season to season since 1911-12. The values 
used are those shown in Table 562, viz.: for wool, the average price per lb. 
greasy realised at Sydney auctions; for wheat the average price per bushel 
at country railway (less cost of bags); and for butter the average price 
paid at the butter factories to suppliers of milk and cream, expressed as per 
lb. of butter made therefrom. The average per lb. or per bushel in 1911-12 
is taken as a base equal to 100. 


RURAL PRODUCTS—AVERAGE PRICES, 1911-12 TO 1939-40. 
WOOL (Sydney Auctions) WHEAT AND BUTTER (Farm Values). 
Average in 1911-12=100. 


WOOL Average'price peftbigreasy Sydney Auctions. = « — 
WHEAT Average price perbush.at country railway 


do 
plus Govt bountuy 
BUTTER-Average payment todairy farmers perlbx— x— 


{Ou-l2 IS15-16 1920-21 1925-26 1930-31 1935-36 1940: 41 1945: 46 
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PRINcIPAL PRIMARY AND SECONDARY Propvucts. 


The following statement shows the average annual production of the 
principal commodities, absolute and per head of population, during 
four periods of three years each, viz., (1) the pre-war years 1911 to 1913, 
which were years of high production, (2 and 8) the years at the beginning 
and end of the period of post-war expansion, and (4) the three years ended 
June, 1939 :— 


Taste 568.—Production of Principal Commodities. 


Average Annual Production Average Production 
{000 omitted). Per Head of Population, 
Product, 
1911-18, |1921-23. 1027-20, 1937-39, /1911-13,/1021-23, 19: 7-29,|1937-39 
7 

Wool (a3 in the grease) ... Ib,| 870,221 | 315,841 | 475,367 | 478,695 | 212-4 | 147-8 | 195-6 | 176-7 

Meat, Hrozen cess a 
Beef aoe » | 11,120 | 10,271 8,895 14,592 6-4 48 28 BA 
Mutton and Lamb | » | 63,828 | 41,525 | 28,767 67,753 36-6 10:5 11:8 21-3 
Butter tee aee oe 49 | 70,198 | 86,222 | 98,180 | 116,512 45-4 405 40+4 43:0 
Cheese oa ove see os 5,845 6,234 6,787 7,636 34 3-0 23 23 
Bacon and Ham ... ase | 15,940 | 18,642 | 24,390 21,866 91 838 10-0 8-1 
Wheat ea eee «se bush| 81,865 | 42,363 | 41,280 56,890 18:3 19:9 17:0 21-0 
Maize ase ane eee oy 4,691 8,813 3,345 3,204 27 18 Le4 1:2 
Potatoes ... nee vee CWE 1,824 1,046 847 1,043 1:0 0-5 Od 0-4 
Hay can ved oe yy | 18,612 | 28,100 | 16,168 19,494 10:7 10:8 6-7 U2 
Coal one oy -» ton) 9,664] 10,485 9,397 9,607 55 49 38 35 
Coke vee oe whee 399 461 813 1,036 1,460 0:3 0-4 04 05 
Gold eee aoe wee O% 200 32 13 73 o1 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Silver* a “ wey | 14,183 8,741 9,009 9,299 8-1 4-1 3°7 3°4, 
Lead* aoe ane wv» CWt 4,204 2,244 3,457 3,809 24 11 14 1-4 
Zinc* 8,553 2,447 2.708 2,317 20 1-2 TI 0-9 
Timber, (Native) Sawn sup. tt, 156,617 | 148,938 |148,506 | 164,440 97:0 74:0 62-8 60:7 
Fish, Fresh Ib,} 15,499 | 20,588 | 27,498 27,477 8-0 0-7 11-2 10-1 
Rabbit Skins (Exported) ” » | 5,805 | 6,747 | 9,800 2,870 3-0 3-2 4:0 14 
Tron, Pig ... i vee CWE. V7 5,873 9,056 19,651 O04 25 3:7 73 
Steel Ingots pers Veen eny ae 3,989 8,327 22,678 he 1:9 3-4 84 
Portland Cement Se 2,374 3,778 8,418 7,950 1-4 V7 3:5 29 
Beer and Stout ... os» Qal.| 22,253 | 24,845 | 28,308 30,815 12:8 11-7 11:6 11-4 
Tobacco Ib. 6,370 | 12,211 | 14,914 15,131 37 67 O1 56 
Biscuits... ve ogy | 24,175 | 89,244 | 43,744 43,363 13°9 184 18-0 16:0 
Boots and Shoes ... ws pairs} 3,752 4,174 5,007 7,789 22 2:0 21 29 
Bricks an see wee 366,985 | 330,721 | 485,631 | 349,198 | 210-5 | 150-2 | 170-2; 129-0 
Dlectricity os units 165,249 | 386,742 | 892,365 |1,797,379 94:8 | 181-3 | 367-1 | 663:8 
Gas ss 1 ,000 ‘cub, ft.) 4,878 8.465 | 10,555 10,650 2:3 40 4:3 30 
Jam and Preserved Fruit Ib,| 27,767 | 30,396 | 31,498 53,132 159 14:3 13-0 196 
Soap ase wae. 81,670 | 37,085 | 52,341 52,235 18:2 17-4 215 10:3 
Sugar Refined vee ws. owt) 1,834 2,373 3,038 2,769 11 11 1:2 1:0 
Meat, Preserved ... we ID} 25,501 4,320 4,948 4,767 14:6 20 20 1:7 


* Estimated contents of ore raised. 


The statement shows that there has been a substantial increase since 
1911-13 in the annual production of such commodities as wool, butter, 
cheese, bacon and hams, wheat, coke, fish, iron and steel, cement, tobacco, 
biscuits, boots and shoes, electricity, gas, Jam, soap and sugar. In some 
cases, however, the increase has not been proportionate to the growth of 
population. There has been a decline in the annual production of frozen 
mutton and preserved meat, potatoes, silver, lead, zinc, and bricks, 


In comparison with the experience of the three years ended June, 1929, 
the annual production of wheat, butter, coke, iron and steel, boots and 
shoes, electricity and jam and preserved fruits and the annual exports 
of frozen meat were greater, absolutely and relatively to the population 
during the three years ended June, 1939. 
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RURAL INDUSTRIES. 


A Brier resume of the spread of settlement in ‘New South Wales and of the 
development of the problem of rural settlement was published at page 679 
of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


Owing to the collapse of oversea markets, the prevalence of low prices 
and. the limited world demand for primary products from 1980 to 1936, 
the problem of rural settlement became (and remained for some years) the 
problem of maintaining existing settlement rather than of promoting new 
development. Following upon a fluctuating recovery in prices, the policy 
of closer settlement was resumed towards the end of 1987. Particulars of 
the new proposals are shown on page 906 of this Year Book. 


Rurat Hopes. 


The land of New South Wales which is occupied in rural holdings con- 
sists either of alienated* lands, lands in course of alienation, leased Crown 
lands, or various combinations of these tenures, while a considerable area 
xemains as Crown reserves. At 81st March, 1940, the number of agricul- 
tural and pastoral holdings of 1 acre or more in extent was 74,909, includ- 
ing 1,817 unoccupied or not used for agricultural or pastoral purposes at 
that date, and 1,253 used only incidentally for such purposes. These 
holdings embraced a total area of 174,815,117 acres. 


The area of the State not embraced within such holdings is approximately 
24,000,000 acres and includes approximately 3,000,000 acres covered by 
rivers, lakes, harbours, ete.; 5,000,000 acres of rugged land unfit for 
occupation of any kind; town lands and holdings 1 acre or less in extent; 
land embraced in State forests and not otherwise occupied; unoccupied 
xeserves for necessary public purposes, such as commons, travelling stock 
and water reserves, roadways, railway enclosures. Most of the land unsuit- 
able for settlement is in the coastal and tableland divisions, but propor- 
tionately smaller areas are found in all divisions. 


Of the total area held in rural holdings 1 acre or 2 acres in extent a little 
over 90 per cent. is used primarily for grazing, approximately 6 per cent. 
for agriculture and 8 per cent. for dairying, while under 1 per cent. is used 
for small farming—poultry, pigs, bees, etc. It should be noted, however, 
that a certain proportion of the areas classified primarily to each of these 
main purposes is used for subsidiary rural purposes, 


Of the 72,339 rural holdings in the State, 45,161 are used primarily for 
single purposes, viz., 20,578 for grazing only; 10,878 for agriculture only 
and 14,210 for dairying only; 28,205 holdings are used for two main pur- 
poses, viz., 18,144 for agriculture and grazing, 3,752 for agriculture. and 
‘dairying and 1,309 for dairying and grazing; 1,433 holdings are used for 
agriculture, dairying and grazing combined and 2,540 are used for poultry, 
pig and bee farming. 


: * The term “alienated land’? as used in this chapter and chapter ‘‘ Agriculture”? refers to the 
areas so Teturned by landholders, and includes perpetual leases, homestead selections, etc., as well 
as land actually alienated or in course of alienation. 


71989—A 
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An approximate classification of the main purposes for which rural 
holdings of one acre and upwards were used is available for each year 
since 1908, and provides the following comparison, which shows at intervals 
the distribution of rural settlement according to purposes :— 


Taste 564.—Rural Holdings, Classification according to Purposes, 
1908 to 1940, 


Number of Holdings. 

Main purpose for which a ee 
holdings are used, 

, 1908. |1911-12.)1925-26. 1935-36 1996-27 1097-28 1006-89, 1939-40, 


Agriculture only... «| 7,244! 6,814) 11,485] 10,293 | 10,741 | 10,577 | 10,567; 10,373 
Dairying only or | 3,575) 3,157} 9,766] 14,969 | 14,521 | 14,136 | 14,129] 14,210 
Grazing only Sie «| 21,874) 22,011) 25,428] 21,970 | 21,968 | 21,654 | 20,765} 20,578 
Agriculture and Dairying ...| 8,377/ 8,258) 5,624 4,066 | 4,178] 4,072} 3,660) 3,752 
Agriculture and Grazing ...| 18,733] 21,969] 18,084) 15,995 | 16,669 | 17,675 | 18,461] 18,144 


Dairying and Grazing _...}_ 1,818] 2,099] 1,794 1,445) 1,394} 1,816} 1,331) 1,309 
Agriculture, Dairying, and 

Grazing... er ..-{ 3,312) 4,362} 1,784) 1,884] 1,716; 1,592} 1,489) 1,483 
Poultry, Pig, or Bee Farm- 


ing vee eee a 529; 879) 1,526; 2,786; 2,592} 2,449! 2,426 2,540 


Total Holdings of one acre 
and upwards used 
mainly for Agricultural 
and Pastoral purposes/65,462 | 69,549] 75,391| 73,358 | 73,779 | 73,471 | 72,828) 72,339 


NorE—tThe basts of classification was amended in 1928-29. 


In addition, small holdings—mostly less than 80 acres in extent, which 
numbered 2,570 in 1939-40—were used partly for agriculture and pastoral 
purposes, but mainly for residential and other purposes, or were unoccupied 
at the time of collecting the returns. The above table does not indicate 
the actual number of settlers occupying the land—because some holdings 
ave held conjointly, and a number of landholders own more than one 
holding. 


In 1928-29 the basis of classification was amended so that holdings, 
on which agricultural operations were entirely or almost entirely confined te 
the raising of produce to feed sheep, cattle or pigs on the holding, were 
classified under the headings “grazing only” or “dairying only.” Poultry, 
pig, and bee farming are subsidiary activities conducted largely in conjune- 
tion with other typesof farming, 


An analysis of the table discloses a definite trend ‘in recent years 
toward mixed farming. Single-purpose holdings have declined in number 
since 1930-31, and the number of holdings devoted to two or more classes 
of activity has increased. In 1930-31 there were 49,944 holdings devoted 
exclusively to agriculture, dairying, or grazing, and the number of such 
holdings had declined to 45,161, or by 9 per cent. in 1939-40. On the 
other hand multiple-purpose holdings, which numbered 21,684 in 1930-31, 
increased to 24,638, or by 13.9 per cent. in 1939-40, 


The area of land used principally for each of the principal rural indus- 
tries in New South Wales was ascertained, in 1930-31, to be: Agriculture, 
9,679,649 acres; dairying, 5,482,708 acres; grazing, 155,898,564 acres; and 
711,408 acres for other purposes. The respective areas in the various 
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divisions of the State are shown in Table 568, and a detailed analysis 
showing the extent to which wheat-growing was associated with other types 
of farming in the years 1982-83 and 1935-36 is published on pages 712-714 
of the Year Book for 1937-88. 


A map showing the distribution of rainfall in relation to the geographical 
distribution of rural industries in New South Wales was published in the 
Year Book for 1924 opposite page 728, 


Size of Holdings. 


A table showing the number and size of holdings classified according 
to the total area of alienated and Crown lands combined as at 30th June, 
1927, was published on page 688 of the Year Book for. 1928-29, but similar 
information for a later year has not been compiled. 


Information regarding the number, area and value of alienated lands in 
holdings according to size as at 31st March, 1987, is shown on pages 854 
to 856 of the Year Book of 1987-88, 


Tenure of Holdings. 


The tenure of land-holdings in New South Wales is principally of two 
elasses—freehold and leasehold from the Crown. Only a small proportion 
of the total area occupied (approximately 2 per cent.) is rented from private 
owners, although the area held on lease from the Crown is very large. 
Tenancy, as understood in older countries is, therefore, of small extent, 
and a very large proportion of the total alienated areca is occupied by 
its owners. 


The following table shows the area occupied in each division of New 
South Wales, according to the class of tenure, as at 31st March, 1940. 


Tasue 565.—Area and Tenure of Rural Holdings, 1940. 


Leased from 
Leased from area 
Alienated* | Crown with eis Tet All other Total Ar 
Division or full rights of Aunts of leases in rete 
virtually | conversion an ee held from * 
alienated, | into free. | Conversion Crown Holdings. 
hold into free- 
hold. 
acres. acres. acres. acres, acres. 
Coastal... ohn aes oe! 9,503 441 1,391,175 192,712 1,178,690 12,266,018 
Tableland... ne tie | 15,069,316 3,363,182 455,730 1,332,712 20,220,940 
Western Slopes ... ule «+.| 22,003,350 2,002,502 298,707 1,055,929 25,360,488 
Central Plains and Riverina...) 80,643,724 5,109,708 507,359 2,057 499 38,408,285 
Western .., APS nan +| 19,531,160 144,168 505,332 57,878,726 78,059,386 
New South Wales ... +» 96,750,091 | 12,100,730 ; 1,959,840 63,503,556 174,815,117 


* See footnote, page 649. 


Of the total area occupied, 55.5 per cent. was classed as freehold, and the 
vemaining 44.5 per cent. as Crown land, including 8.1 per cent. leased with 
full or limited rights of conversion into freehold. Of the other Crown 
Jand leases, 91.1 per cent. was in the Western Division, and utilised almost 
exclusively for depasturing stock. 


About 10 per cent. of the land alienated, or virtually alienated, is 
situated in the Coastal Division, where it amounts to over 77 per cent. 
ef the total area occupied in holdings. These farms are used chiefly for 
dairying. phan 
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The proportions of the total area of the respective divisions occupied im 
holdings of various classes in 1989-40 are shown in the following table:— 


Taste 566—Proportionate Area. of Rural Holdings in Various Tenures. 


Leased from | Leased from 
Allenated* | Crown with | Crown with All other Proportion of 
Division or full rights of limited rights leases ‘Total Area 
i virtually conversion |of conversion held from. under Occupa- 
alienated, into free- into free- Crown. tion. 
hold. hold, 
per cent.| per cent. | per cent. per cent, per cent. 
Coastal Sis ven vel 42°64 6°24 0°86 5:29 » 65-04 
Tableland .., aie v| 58°30 13-01 1-76 516 18°23 
Western Slopes... i 78:08 TIL 1:06 3°75 89-99: 
Central Plains and Riverina] 74:03 12°56 1:22 4:97 92°79 
Western... ve | 24932 0°18 0:63 72:06 97:20 
New South Wales ...} 48°86 611 0:99 32:07 88:03 


* See footnote, page 649. 


More than 88 per cent. of the total area of the State is occupied in 
holdings of one acre and upwards used for agricultural or pastoral purposes. 
The highest proportion of alienation, 78.08 per cent, of the area of the 
division, has taken place in the Western Slopes, and the lowest, 24.32 per 
cent., in the Western Division. But taking the total area of holdings, 
the Western Division shows the largest proportion of its area—97.20 per 
cent.—under occupation. The proportions are high also in the Central 
Plains and Riverina, 92.79 per cent., and the Western Slopes, 89.99 per 
cent. 


If reference be made to the table on page 683 of the Year Book for 1928-29 
it will be seen that the proportion of lands used for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes in each division decreases as the intensity of settlement increases. 
At the same time it is apparent that the density of settlement bears an 
approximate relationship to physical configuration and average rainfall. 
The greater intensity of settlement in the more easterly districts 
necessitates the allocation of larger proportions of land for public purposes, 
and a very considerable proportion of the remaining Crown land 
in the Eastern Division is so rugged or wooded as to be unfit or unpro- 
fitable for occupation. This is especially the case in the South Coast 
Division, which in parts is very mountainous, only 39 per cent. of the total 
area being occupied by rural holdings, as compared with 68 per cent. in the 
North Coast Division and 60 per cent. in the Hunter and Manning. 


VALUE or ALIENATED Rurat LANps. 


Information as to the improved and unimproved capital values of lands 
was first collected for statistical purposes in 1920-21. The particulars 
relate to the value, on a freehold basis, of lands absolutely alienated, in 
course of alienation, or held in perpetuity, as homestead farms or homestead 
selections, etc., and used for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 


The unimproved capital value is defined as the amount which 
the land might be expected to realise if sold under such reasonable conditions 
as a bona fide seller would require, assuming that the actual improvements 
had not been made, and the improved capital value as the value of the land 
with all improvements and buildings thereon under similar conditions: of 
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sale, Where particulars of unimproved value are not available from 
owners, collectors are instructed to obtain them from the records, of shire 
councils, so that the unimproved values quoted may be taken as represent- 
ing local government assessments, except in the Western Division, where 
no shires exist. 


Very few shires assess improved values, and particulars of improved 
capital value are obtained from the owners. In the table which. follows, 
therefore, the unimproved capital value represents in most cases the shire 
valuation, but the improved values are obtained from the owner’s assessment 
of the value of the land and its improvements. It is not possible to deduce 
the value of the improvements from the figures, 


The following table shows in divisions of the State (on the basis of Local 
Government areas) the distribution of alienated and Crown lands eceupied 
in holdings of one acre and upwards for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 


together with the total and average value of the alienated lands at 31st 
March, 1940 :-— 


Taste 567—Area and Value of Rural Holdings in Divisions, 1940. 


Alienated# Land in Occupation in Holdings of one acre and over, 


‘vist Unimproved Capital Improved Capital _ F 
ora Arerge | ota | Arosa’ | 
: Acres, £ £ £ £ | Acres. 
Coastal— 000. 000. 000. 000. 
North Coast ine 3,333 12,153 3°65 30,309 9°09 1,415 
Hunter and Manning 4,099 9,252 2°26 25,608 6°25 | 840 
Metropolitan Sans 276 3,193 11-57 7,589 | 27:50 8 
South Coast ae 1,796 4,642 2°58 12,184 |) 6°76 |. 500 
Total ... eek 9,504. 29,240 3-08 75,640 7:96 2,763 
Tablelands— r= 
Northern ... fie 4,550 5,672 1:25 14,792 3°25 2,050 
Central ee wae 6,298 9,983 1-59 32,221 5°12 3,436 
Southern... tee 4,221 5,834 1:38 17,205 4°08 |, 1,665 
Total ..  ...| 15,069 | 21,489 | 143] 64,218 4:26,[ 6,151 
Western Slopes— ; 
North ite bee 6,897 11,022 1-60 28,1387 4:08 1,439 
Central we a 6,355 9,657 1:52 30,515 4°80: G54 
South ate ees 8,751 15,953 1:82 50,876 | 581 1,264 
Total ... veel 22,003 36,632 166 | 109,528 | 4:98 3,357 
Plains— : : 
North-central vite 5,728 6,616 1-16 15,759 2-75 | 2,071 
Central “e «| 10,581 9,203 0-87 21,831 2:06 |. 3,309 
Riverina... | 14,3885 | 21,855 152 54,699 3°82 |, 2,385 
Total ... «| 380,644 37,674 1:23 92,289 3-01 7,765 
Western Division ...| 19,531 1,992 0-10} 4,823 0:25 |; 58,528 
Whole. Siate ...| 96,751 127,027 1:31 346,498 3°68.) 77,564 


* See footnote, page 649.. 
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Particulars of the rainfall, productivity, and population of each of these 
divisions are shown in Table 568. The average value per acre is closely 
velated to these factors. The greater part of alienated lands in the Western 
Division is comprised in Western Lands Leases held in perpetuity, but 
there is a considerable area of absolute alienation in the eastern confines, 
and there are naturally marked variations in value per acre between the 
more accessible and the remote parts of this vast region. 


The unimproved value of the alienated portions of rural holdings in series 
as at 81st March, 1987, was shown on page 859 of the Official Year Book 
for 1937-38, 


CHARACTER OF SETTLEMENT. 


A brief description of the character of rural settlement in New South 
Wales was published on page 689 of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


The following analysis of the State, according to natural divisions on the 
basis of Local Government areas, shows the rainfall, population, area, and 
production. A map showing these divisions is published as a frontispiece 
to this Year Book:— 


Tasie 568.—Raintfall, Population, Area and Production, in Divisions. 


1939-40, 
P - Producti 1939-40). 
3 Range of| jation at | Total puree acelin, 
Division. ‘Annual mar ae Aroty Manu: 
Rainfall. <" " Wool. Wheat. | Butter, | Minerals.|factures, 
| i | 
inches, acres, lb. (bushels. lb. £ £ 
Coastal— 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
North Coast...) 37-78 158 6,965 72 «| 67,337 17 | 1,559 
Hunter and 
Manning va.| 22-60 321 8,396 8,267 38 | 24,382 | 4,578 |10,011 
Metropolitan...) 27-47 | 1,452 958 236 Ao 501 \ 1.546 73,970 
South Coast ...} 28-60 121 5,968 4,296 eats 9,625 : 4,802 
Total was as 2,052 | 22,287 | 12,871 38 |101,845) 6,141 | 90,342 
Tablelands— 
Northern vee] 29-39 56 8,069 | 30,078 169 | 1,624 293 235 
Central ... we.| 22-55 147 | 10,716 | 52,902 | 4,742 | 1,579 | 1,046 | 1,792 
Southern | 19-68 52 7,062 | 38,449 41 493 169 368 
Total - aa ee 255 | 25,847 |121,429 | 4,952 | 3,696 | 1,508 | 2,395 


Western Slopes— 
North ... .».{ 21-32 67 9,219 | 56,701 | 7,485 | 1,565 82 348 


Central ... | 18-28 67 7,723 | 42,117 | 20,402 916 7 303 
South ... . | 18-38 122 | 11,239 | 68,221 {18,320 | 17,573 87 752 
Total we 256 | 28,181 | 167,039 | 46,207 | 10,054 | 176 | 1,403 
Central Plains— _ 

Northern v.{| 18-27 32 9,579 | 47,386 | 4,867 136 2 221 
Central *... «es| 15-22 29 | 14,811 | 57,908 | 4,623 148 38 110 
Riverina «| 11-28 91 | 17,004 | 63,677 | 15,778 889 23 517 
Total Sie wee 152 | 41,394 | 168,971 | 26,268 1,173 63 848 
Western Division ...| 7-18 55 | 80,319 | 75,968 87 46.1 3,579 | 1,454 
Whole State one hes 2,770 | 198,028 | 546,273 | 76.552 |116,814 11,467 | 96,442 
© Excluding aboriginals, { Excluding area of harhourg not included In loca) government areas, 


} Calendar year, 1939, \| Value added in process of manufacture. 
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Manufactories are not extensive outside the metropolitan, Newcastle, Port 
Kembla and Lithgow districts, except dairy factories in the coastal dis- 
tricts. Smelting and metal works of considerable importance are established 
on the coal-fields of the South Coast, at ‘Newcastle and on the silver-lead 
fields at Broken Hill in the Western Division. A number of cement works 
are also operating in the Central Tableland Division and woollen mills at 
several country towns. 


‘The five principal topographical divisions are strips of territory running 
from the northern to the southern boundary in a south-westerly direction, 
embracing, respectively, the coastal belt, tablelands, western slopes, central 
western plains and Western Division or far western: plains. Except the 
western plains, each is divided into three portions—northern, central and 
southern—which, with the inclusion of a special metropolitan district, makes 
fourteen subdivisions, each of which presents fairly uniform natural 
features and is affected by uniform physiographic factors. In the north the 
region of high average rainfall extends further inland than in the south, 
with the result that the isohyetals rum in a general north and south 
direction. The south-western extremity of the Riverina lies about 100 
miles further from the coast than does the north-western extremity of the 
northern plain, and, as the average annual rainfall diminishes with increas- 
ing rapidity towards the west, the northern subdivisions shown above 
generally receive more rain than the central, and the central more than the 
southern subdivisions. Rather less than one-half of the total area of the 
State receives average rains exceeding 20 inches per year, and rather more 
than one-half receives an average of more than 15 inches per year. Where 
the rainfall is greatest conditions generally favour the dairying industry, 
the areas with moderate rainfall being more suitable for sheep and wheat. 
Tn the dry western areas wool-growing is the only important rural industry. 

Not only the quantity, but the season and reliableness of the rainfall, and 
the amount of evaporation ave important considerations in determining the 
productive possibilities of any region. Intermittent rainfall operates power- 
fully to the detriment of the western hinterland. 


The meteorological conditions of the respective divisions of the State 
are discussed in greater detail in the chapter “Climate” of this Year Book. 


VaLur or Propucrion or Rursu Inpust Reiss, 

Information regarding the value of production of rural and other indus- 
tries, as published in the chapter “Production” of this Year Book, indicates 
the relative importance of the rural industries in the economic life of the 
community. Table 559, of that chapter, contains a comparison of the 
value of production of each rural industry at intervals since 1871. 


A summary of the gross farm value of rural production in various years 
since 1901 is shown below. The net value since 1925-26 is shown also; this 
js estimated by deducting from the gross value such costs as fodder for live- 
stock, seed, fertilisers, etc., and power and water for irrigation. 


6+ 
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Tapin 569.—Estimated Value of Production—Rural Industries, 1901 


, to 1939-40, 
Gross Value. Net Value. 
Hen: | Per Head of Por Head of' 
Amount. Population. Amount, Populablon: 
£ 000 £s. d. £000 

1901 oe «| 22,695 1612 1 ine 

1906 ° wae wee| 31,735 21 7 6 ees 

1911 ve vee] 86,869 22 210 a 

1915-16... | 51,505 27 4 0 oa 

1920-21... 69,156 33. 1 7 oes 
1926-26 66,933 2817 0 60,952 26 5 5 
1926-27 79,308 33°«7~«=Y9 72,447 30 10 0 
1927-28: ... 72,169 2913 3 66,076 27 3 3 
1928-29... 74,594 30 0 6 68,079 27 8 1 
1929-30 i 56,162 22 511 49,043 19 9 5 
1930-31 42,202 16 11° 8 37,751 1416 8 
1931-32 45,403 1713 8 41,617 1664 2 
1932-33 50,309 19 8 4 45,408 17 10, 6 
1933-34 60,677 23 4 4 55,826 21 7 8 
1934-35 61,977 19 14 7 46,886 17 15 il 
1935-36 64,549 24 6 0 58,404 2119 8 
1986-37 78,314 29 4 3 71,172 26 11 0 
1937-38 71,800 2610 1 62,679 23 2 9 
1938-39 59,712 21 16 10 50,161 1g 611 
1939-40 72,130 26 2 1 65,059 23 10 11 


Details regarding estimates of the value of production in each of the 
rural industries are shown in the following chapters. 


Vauur or Machinery Usp on Rurat. Hoxprnes. 


A comparison of the value of agricultural, pastoral, and dairying imple- 
ments and machinery in use on rural holdings during various years since 
14901 is shown in the following table, allowance being made for depre- 


‘elation:— 


Taste 570.— Value of Rural Machinery, 1901 to 1940. 


Season. | Agricultural, | Dairying. Pastoral.*® Total Value.t 

£ £ £ £ ; 
1900-01 2,065,780 237,220 754,050 3,057.050 
1910-11 3,414,620 534,740 1,483,080 | 5,432,440 
1920-21 7,120,380 910,260 3,141,030 11,171,670 
1928-29 | 10,883,550 1,214,670 5,067,940 17,166,160 
1929-30 10,955,920 1,193,000 4,812,060 16,960,980 
1930-31 | 10,526,390 1,171,000 4,676,920 | 16.374,310 
1931-82 | 9,526,396 1,149,387 4,125,417 14,801,200 
1932-33 8,869,795 1,214,919 3,885,203 13,969,917 
1933-34 8,607,639 1,221,409 3,855,433 13,684,481 
1934-35 8,486,935 1,235,921 3,788,309 | 13.511,165 
1935-36 9,039,026 1,218,672 4,163,797 14,421,495 
1986-37 | 9,949,677 1,191,124 4,001,702 15,142,503 
1937-38 11,050,645 1,224,242 4,239,795 16,614,682 
1938-39 11,516.668 1,275,622 4,205,752 16,998,042 
1939-40 | 11,479,732 1,408,270 4,295,827 17,183,829 


** Tnoludes in many cases farming implements used on pastoral holdings, 
f Excludes machinery, etc., used for poultry, pig and bee-farming, 
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In 1939-40 the value of machinery used in holdings devoted to poultry, 
pigs and bees amounted to £334,168, as compared with £148,274 in 1931-32 
and £800,692 in 1988-39.. 


There has been substantial increase in the mechanisation 9f the rural 
industries, and notably in agriculture. Information as to the number of 
tractors in use on farms at 80th June, 1980, and in certain later years, 
igs shown on page 695 of this volume. The decline in total value of 
machinery between 1929-30 and 1984-85 was apparently due to depre- 
ciation and non-replacement of existing machinery during the period of 
depression which affected agriculture with particular severity. The appre- 
ciable increases in 1935-36 and in 1986-87 synchronised with a notable 
yecovery of wheat and wool values. Although prices declined subsequently, 
the value of machinery used on rural holdings continued to increase and 
in 1989-40 it wag greater than ever before. The value of dairying machinery 
increased between 1931-82 and 1984-85, declined in the three following 
years and increased again in each year since 1938. 


The following table indicates the approximate value of rural holdings, and 
of machinery and live stock thereon, in each year since 1928 :— 


TasLe 571—Value of Rural Holdings, Machinery and Stock, 1928 to 1940. . 


Averace Val ienat: 

By pee Te OF Value of land per Say Genie" 

At Sst March. | [and and Machinery pero |, “oti. 
an e 

foe Implements. Unimproved.} Improved. 

£000. £000. £000. £000, £8 £ os. 
1028f ... «| 341,600 17,000 71,000 429,500 lla 416 
1929+ ... «| 353,100 17,200 62,000 432,300 114 418 
1930T ... «| 353,700 17,000 44,800 415,500 114 417 
931 .. «| 343,600 16,400 45,500 405.500 113 413 
1982... «| 332,200 14,800 45,600 392,600 113 412 
1933... veel 322,500 14,000 40,000 376,500 113 49 
1934... «{ 320,100 13,700 59,000 392,800 113 4 8 
1935... v| 318,800 13,500 44,100 376,400 112 4 6 
1936... w.{ 824,700 14,400 60,600 399,700 110 4 2 
1937... «| 834,200 15,100 66,300 415,600 1/9 318 
19388 ... | 943,200 16,800 44,800 404,800 1 6 3 12 
1939... «| 346,400 17,300 54,800 418,500 1 6 3 12 
1940... v{ 346,500 17,500 64,200 428,200 1 6 3 12 

* Number as at 30th June or 31st March at prevailing market values. { 30th June. 


In addition, the unimproved value of Crown lands leased to landholders 
was estimated in 1980 to be in the vicinity of £60,000,000. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PasToraL Lapour, 


Particulars of persons over the age of 14 years permanently engaged in 
farm work on rural holdings one acre or more in extent have been collected 
annually since 1921-22. They are classified according to status, and the 
amount of the salaries and wages paid to employees in receipt of remunera- 
tion is ascertained. In addition, returns have been obtained since 1922- 
23 concerning wages paid to persons temporarily employed by landholders 
during harvesting and shearing operations and for other casual work 3 but 
the number of individual casual employees is not ascertained. 
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The number of persons in their various capacities permanently engaged 
in farm work or rural holdings during the year ended 31st March, 1940, 
is shown below, together with the amount of wages paid to permanent and 
casual wage earners employed during that year. 


Taste 572,—Persons Permanently Engaged on Rural Holdings, and Wages 
Paid, 1939-40. 


Capacity. Males. Females, Total. 
Persons Permanently Engaged on Rural Holdings—- No. No, No, 
Owners, lessees, and share-farmers ... aoe 67,443 1,298 68,741 
Permanent employ ees receiving wages ux 40,484. 1,018 41,502 
Relatives not receiving wages .., ave mae 17,629 5,526 23,155 
' Total... se ae nee! 125,556 7,842 | 133,398 
e ——.| . 

Wages paid (including value of board and soveiiey £ £ £ 
Permanent employees... «.-| 6,405,872 85,182 | 6,491,054 
Casual employees aie are ‘i veel 8,609,976 2,706 | 3,612,682 

Total wages paid ... an ss . 110,015,848 87,888 |10,103,736 


The majority of the relatives not receiving wages, 8,981 males and 4,241 
females over the age of 14 years, in 1939-40, are employed in the coastal 
districts, where dairying is the principal rural pursuit. 


In the following table information is shown as to the number of men 
and youths permanently engaged in each year since 1929; particulars of 
female employees are not included. 


Taste 578.—Males Permanently Engaged on Rural Holdings, and Wages 
Paid, 1929 to 1940. 


Perm: 7 g id t Employees. 
Xear | Owners, | Tinpioyees | Relatives | Grana | “(Watuo of Ieep ” included.) 
> | Receiving ree Total 
31st Share- Wases. Receiving (Males). 
March, farmers. t Wages. Permanent. Casual. Total. 
No. No. No. No. £ £ £ 
1929* ...1 66,134 34,234 17,495 | 117,863 | 6,475,306 | 3,041,384 | 9,516,690 
1930*...... 65,300 31,387 19,786 | 116,423 | 5,717,410 | 2,790,871 | 8,508,281 
1931*...... 66,297 27,949 20,743 | 114,989 | 4,533,478 | 2,185,553 | 6,719,031 
1982 ...... 67,922 26,874 22,183 | 116,929 | 4,145,077 | 2,101,574 | 6,246,651 
1983 ...... 70,779 29,347 21,669 | 121,795 | 4,292,252 | 2,362,101 | 6,654,353 
19384 ...... 70,552 32,718 20,920 | 124,190 | 4,654,425 | 2,513,511 | 7,167,936 
1935 ...... 69,429 36,654 20,3825 | 126,408 | 5,119,381 | 2,659,004 | 7,778,385 
1986 ...... 69,353 39,104 18,668 | 127,125 | 5,534,238 | 3,042,894 | 8,577,132 
1987 ...... 68,736 41,063 18,207 | 128,006 | 6,048,609 | 3,302,747 | 9,441,356 
1988 ...... 68,167 41,537 16,347 | 126,051 | 6,426,594 | 3,669,940 | 10,096,534 
1939 ......1 68,009 40,777 17,555 | 126,341 | 6,802,125 | 3,607,419 | 9,909,544 
1940 ...... 67,443 40,484 17,629 | 125,556 | 6,405,872 | 3,609,976 ! 10,015,848 


* Year ended 30th June. + Number of casual and seasonal employees is not known. 


There was an increase in the numbers of male owners, lessees and share- 
farmers between 1989 and 1933, due partly to return of absentee owners 
to holdings and some substitution of share-farmers for paid employees. 
There has been a decrease of 8,336 since 1983, viz., 660 in share-farmers and 
9,676 in owners and lessees. 


Particulars regarding share-farmers are shown on page 659. 
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The number of unpaid relatives (excluding females) assisting on rural 
holdings increased from 17,495 in 1929 to 22,188 in 1982; then declined 
in each year to 16,847 in 1988. The number in the last two years was 
slightly higher than in 1929. The men permanently employed and receiving 
wages decreased from 84,234 in 1929 to 26,874 in 1982. Recovery after 
1932 was rapid, and in 1988 such employees numbered 41,5387. The number 


_ has since declined by 1,053. 


The total amount of wages paid to permanent employees—males and 
females—during the year 1939-40 was £4,929,220, in addition to board and 
lodging, etc., valued at £1,561,834, or a total of £6,491,054, the average 
remuneration on the basis of these figures being £158 per annum to males 
and £83 per annum to females. The precision of these averages depends 
on the accuracy of the amounts returned as the value of board and lodging, 
ete. The wages paid to castial and seasonal employees amounted to 
£3,302,108 in addition to “keep,” valued at £810,574, a total of £3,612,682. 
The amount of wages shown represents that paid by the landholder only 
and is in general exclusive of amounts paid to contractors engaged in 
rural work. 


SHARE-FARMING. 


The system of share-farming, introduced towards the end of the last 
eentury, has been an important factor in rural development in New 
South Wales. Under the system the owner provides suitable land and 
sometimes seed and fertiliser, and the farmer generally provides the 
necessary plant and labour. ‘The contract usually is that the land be 
operated for a specified purpose and a fixed time. Various arrangements 
are made for sharing the product. Sometimes the parties to the agreement 
take equal shares of the produce up to a specified yield, and any excess goes 
to the farmer as a bonus. In other cases the owner takes une-third and 
the farmer two-thirds of the total product. 


The following table shows particulars regarding the areas used for culti- 
vation or dairying on shares during 1915-16, 1920-21, and each of the last 
eleven years :— 


Taste 574.—Share-farming, 1915-16 to 1939-40, 


Pole Area Farmed on Shares 
used for Share- 
Season. Share farmers, dayne aca jj 
Farming Cultivation. | Dairying. Total. 
g. 
No. No. acres, acres. acres, 


1915-16 2,474 | 4,781 | 1,297,269 | 88,668 | 1,280,937 
1920-21 1,668 | 2,761 | 614,351 | 121,976 | 736,327 
1925-26 2,493 | 3,667 | 645,395 | 226.362 | 871,757 
1929-30 3.458 |) 4,672 | 898,863 | 356,147 | 1,255,010 
1930-31 3,720 | 5,033 | 1,018,591 | 396,868 | 1,415,454 
1931-32 4,083 | 5,608 | 863,083 | 464,093 | 1,327,176 
1932 38 6,606 | 9,119 | 1,599,191 | 554,15! | 2,153,349 
193 — 4 5,936 } 8,091 | 1,877,323} 614,600 | 1,991,928 
1934—35 5,877 | 7,765 | 1,179,882 | 661,543 | 1,841,375 
1935236 6,331 | 8,401 | 1,169,931 | 786,062 | 1,905,993 


192F~.37 6.490 8,380 | 1,214,170 | 765,788 | 1,979,958 
1937-18 6,846 8,796 | 1,359,217 | 777,272 | 2,136,489 
193239 7,366 9.437 | 1,568,426 | 810,519 | 2,378,945 
1930010 6,624 8,459 | 1,425,636 | 798,243 | 2,223,879 
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Practically the whole of the area cultivated on the share-system is 
devoted to wheat-growing. The system was well developed in 1915-16, 
when an area farmed on shares exceeded one-fifth of the total area under 
crop in the State. Share-farming then decreased for a time and did not 
‘regain its former level until agricultural depression in the early years of 
the last decade made it impracticable for many farmers to maintain paid 
labour on their farms, and a considerable number of farm employees turned 
to share-farming as a means of livelihood. After 1932-33 there was a 
tendency to decline in this method of farming, but in 1938-89 when seasonal 
and market conditions had taken an unfavourable turn share-farming 


became a bigger factor in rural activities than ever before. 


The area of land used for dairy farming on the shares principle increased 
steadily in cach year from 1925-26 to 1988-89, but declined slightly in 
1989-40. 


In 1929-30 the system was used for agriculture exclusively on 2,382 
holdings and for dairying only on 346 holdings. Corresponding numbers 
in 1989-40. were 4,025 and 377. Holdings with share-farmers engaged in 
agriculture and dairying in combination Cincluding dairy farms on which 
only fodder crops for dairy cattle were grown) numbered 730 in 1929-80 
and 2,222 in 1989-40, 


Of the areas cultivated in 1939-40 on the shares-system 792,490 acres 
were in ‘the Western Slopes Division and 482,812 acres were in the Central 
Plains and Riverina. There were 798,248 acres share-farmed for dairying, 


ot which 730,909 acres, or 92 per cent., were in the Coastal Division. 


Pasturr IMPROVEMENT. 
Sown Grasses, 


The stock carrying capacity of the pasture lands is being increased by 
cultivation of grasses and herbage both indigenous and imported. Such 
cultivation has ‘been a major factor in increasing dairy production in the 
coastal belt, and in recent years the practice has been applied to pasture 
lands of the interior, coincident with a trend towards more diversified 
farming and fat lamb raising. The total area of land under sown grasses 
did not exceed 400,000 acres until 1901. It had risen to approximately 
750,000 acres by 1910; 1,500,000 acres by 1920; 2,200,000 acres by 1930, 
aud 3,800,000 acres in 1940. This area is considerable, but it represents 
little more than 2 per cent, of the land used for grazing and. there is scope 


for further extension, _ : P 
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The following statement illustrates the increase in the area under sown 
grasses during the past twenty years in each division of the State:— 


Tanne 575.—Area of Sown Grasses in Divisions, 1901 to 1940. 


Year. Coestal. | Tablelands. Wester | Hains and | Nestarn | New South 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. ' Acres, 

1901 ane +| 337,425 37,434 50,433 15,827 1,622 442,741 
41911 ‘i's weet 1,051,943 33,815 15,473 11,474 7,059 | 1,119,764 
1921 sr «| 1,724,457 20,127 14,276 56,284 1,031 | 1,816,175 
1931 eas »+.| 2,028,660 37,782 43,445 39,975 602 | 2,150,464 
1936 ais «| 2,276,606 139,844 226,600 79,390" 19 | 2,722,459 
1937 nie «| 2,270,026 190,606 289,267 119,127 60 | 2,869,086 
2938 ase ea] 2,280,479 240,677 364,316 159,299 266 | 3,045,037 
1939 ae «| 2,292,631 278,912 424,437 179,587 24,059 | 3,199,626 
1940 a | 2,313,058 309,958 473,683 203,316 1,789 | 3,801,804 


— 


Fertilised Pastures. 


Another means of increasing the capacity of the land for depasturing 
stock is the top dressing of pastures with fertiliser. In 1928-29 artificial 
manures were applied to 87,686 acres of pastures on 689 holdings. The 
agricultural depression checked progress in this form of pasture improve- 
ment until 1933-84, but there was a rapid increase in the course of the next 
three years. The area treated in 1937-38 was 875,730 acres—or ten times 
the area fertilised in 1928-29. Decreases in the area treated in 1938-39 
and 1939-40 were due to drought, which rendered work of this kind of 
doubtful value, except in the safer rainfall regions, and to uncertainty 
regarding marketing conditions. Particulars of the use of artificial 
manures in the improvement of pastures in each season since 1928-29 are 
given hereunder :— 


TaB.LE 576.—Fertilisers used on Pastures, 1928-29 to 1989-40. 


Holdings Axea Treated Quantity of patois Manures 
Sioa. (Mame aaa a 
Pastures. Manures. Total. Per Acre. 
No. Acres. Cw. lb. 

1928-29 .,. eile 689 87,686 80,979 103 
1929-30 °°... rhe 603 61,797 58,061 105 
1980-31... vie _ 871 19,254. 20,943 122 
1931-32 1... nt 450 26,511 25,187 106 
1932-33 .., oad 683 50,979 46,953 103 
1933-34 .., ees 986 65,692 65,290 111 
1984-35 ... aan 1,794. 135,259 128,870 107 
1935-36... ey 3,426 351,209 334,724 107 
1936-37... a 4,836 677,879 618,870 102 
1937-88 ... bee 5,267 875,730 817,599 105° 
1938-39 ... eee 5,377 823,439 158,462 103 
1939-40... one 4,850 650,134 609,290 105 


The Commonwealth Government encouraged the practice of fertilising 
pastures by subsidy for the purchase of fertilisers (under conditions out- 
lined at page 700) in each year from 1982-33 to 1939-40. The subsidy was 

‘discontinued in 1940-41. 
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The following table shows the area treated in each division in 1980-31 
and the last five years :— 


Tarte 577.—Pastures Treated with Fertilisers in Divisions, 1930-31, and 
1985-36 to 1989-40. 


Western Plains and Western New South 


Season. Coastal. Tablelands. Slopes. Riverina, Division. Wales. 


Area of Pastures treated with Artificial Fertilisers. 


Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, 
1930-31 ... sh 6,221 4,154 5,140 8,659 80 19,264 
1935-36 ... sak 29,568 89,491 174,796 53,954 3,400 351,209 
1936-37 ... wf 86,442 251,357 295,407 94,588 85 677,879 
1937-88 ... ice 44,969 344,111 365,484. 121,131 35 875,730: 
1988-39 ... ae 47,660 307,540 368,413 99,776 50 823,439 
1939-40 ... Hee 55,859 301,185 235,269 57,610 211 650,134 

Quantity of Fertilisers used on Pastures. 

Cwt. Cwt. | Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
1930-31 ... dis 8,696 3,370 3,975 4,862 40 20,943 
1935-36 ... ais 37,823 99,993 152,542 42,546 1,820 334,724 
1936-37 ... cate 45,602 235,592 264,691 72,743 242 618,870 
1937-38 ... um 56,581 328,793 332,529 99,581 115 817,599 
1938-39 ... wi 63,782 298,631 312,698 83,326 25 758,462 
1939-40 ... Sate 77,192 275,684 205,183 61,009 222 609,290 


CONSERVATION OF FoppER. 


The conservation of fodder is beneficial to the maintenance of herds and 
flocks during winter months when the growth of grass is retarded and is a 
necessary safeguard against the periods of deficient rainfall which recur 
from time to time. 


The production of hay and the quantity of silage made in each of the 
Jast five years are shown below; also particulars of stocks of hay and 
silage on farms as shown by farmers’ returns as at 31st March in each 
year :— 

Tasir 578.—Production and Stocks of Hay and Silage, 1986-40. 


Year Sea ie March. Stocks on 31st March. 
Year, : 

Hay. | Bllege | Hay. Silage. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1936 ae ats hte hes 837,386 109,731 744,930 206,190 
1937 tee eae iis ne 917,499 113,542 719,961 199,549 
1938 ise mn sa wa 825,309 109,628 496,809 173,636 
1939 oe vis Bie vey 1,181,264 124,496 744,550 144,493 
1940 ine _ vere eae 965,678 173,220 987,332 227,800 


At 81st March, 1940, hay was stored on 18,581 holdings and silage on 
1,858 holdings. The quantities of fodder recorded on farmers’ returns as 
having been fed to farm stock of all kinds in 1989-40 were as follows:— 
Hay, chaff, ete., 591,063 tons; wheat, 891,915 bags; oats (grain), 604,437 
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bags; maize, 617,303 bags; in addition to bran, pollard, oil cake, sheep nuts, 
licks, ete., valued at £917,439. These figures relate to large stock, sheep, 
pigs and poultry. 


Much educative work has been done by the Department of Agriculture 
and farmers’ organisations with a view to extending the practice of fodder 
conservation, and advice is freely available regarding methods of making 
ensilage and the construction of silos and ensilage pits. 


The following table gives particulars of silage made in districts since 
1921-22, Despite the adverse season the amount of silage made in 1938-89 
was greater than in any preceding year, and there was further increase in 
1939-40 when the quantity was four times the average annual quantity in 
the five years ended 1980-31. 


TanLe 579,.—Silage made, 1922 to 1940. 


Tarms a Silage made in Districts. 
, Pi Silage alue ; 
Period. which ' 
Mude | Made. silage oastal, | Tabvle- | Western | Pitlts | western 
Coastal. | jands. | Slopes, |p 20., | Division, 
iy 
Average— No. tons, £ tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1922-26 v| 189 | 24,252 | 42,278 | 11,396 3,404 6,760 2,422 180 
1927-31 se| 447 | 42,9387 | 75,612 | 19,270 4,030 | 15,064 4,320 253 
r 1932-36 ...). 927 | 77,375 | 107,257 | 46,509 6,226 | 17,760 5,750 1,130 
Season— 
1930-31 ...{ 669 | 60,172 | 86,815 | 26,576 4,646 | 23,505 5,320 125 
1931-32 ...| 628 | 54,885 | 77,078 | 27,644 3,723 | 15,267 7,901 350 
1932-33 ...{_ 7388 | 62,435 | 88,309 | 31,996 7,715 | 13,741 8,983 vs 
1933-34 ...{ 892] 70,835 | 96,000 | 44,433 4,357 | 18,159 2,386 1,500 
1934-35 —.../ 1,068 | 88,991 | 125,010 } 51,343 7,882 | 23,119 4,347 2,300 
1935-36 .../ 1,311 | 109,731 | 149,886 | 77,131 7,452 | 18,513 5,135 1,500 
1936-37 _...} 1,350 | 113,542 |170,167 | 79,776 7,337 | 18,923 7,454 52 
1937-38 ...{ 1,899 | 109,628 | 159,161 | 86,762 7,095 | 12,996 2,775 iw 
1938-39  ...} 1,476 | 124,496 | 180,144 } 75,682 | 10,328 | 25,848 | 12,6388 oo 
1939-40 __...| 1,743 | 173,220 | 232,692 | 52,815 | 16,829 | 59,433 | 43,553 1,090 


CoNSERVATION OF THE Sort. 


Tn recent years increasing attention has been given to deterioration of 
certain agricultural and pastoral areas as a result of erosion of surface 
soils. In the agricultural districts the combined action of rain and wind 
has been responsible for the removal of fertile soil from lands in elevated 
positions, and free surface water following rainfalls has formed gullies, 
particularly in friable soils. In this way the productive capacity of the 
soil has been seriously reduced and in many instanccs appreciable areas 
have been rendered practically useless. In the Western Division of the 
State, which is devoted almost entirely to grazing, the destruction of fodder 
trees and shrubs has caused the desiccation of surface soils, with consequent 
shifting and denudation. In turn the dust storms and shifting surface soils 
have been responsible for the growth of inferior herbage in place of the 
more nutritious types native to these plains. 


Under the Soil Conservation Act assented to in October, 1938, a Soil Con- 
servation Service has been established with power to deal with all 
phases of erosion. Investigations may be instituted in key districts, 
and educational campaigns conducted with a view to demonstrating the 
best methods of soil conservation and the mitigation of erosion. Owners 
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on recognised catchment areas or tracts of country particularly suscep-~ 
tible to erosional damage may enter into agreements with the Soil Con- 
servation Service and may receive instruction from experts. The Act 
also provides for compulsory action against owners whose actions or 
neglect results in the depreciation of lands adjoining holdings, or adversely 
affects water supply systems, hydro-electric proposals or irrigation pro- 
jects. The Catchment Areas Protection Board has been constituted under 
the Act to regulate the disposal of Crown lands in areas where there is 
a serious threat of soil erosion. (See page 882.) 


After preliminary investigation a Soil Preservation Experimenta} 
Station has been established at Cowra to examine the effects of and methods 
of counteracting erosion in Cowra and the surrounding wheat lands. In 
the Hume, Snowy, Wyangala and Burrinjuck catchment areas, data is 
being collected in regard to run-off, and scientific and economic control 
of flood waters. In the Western Division, a vegetative survey has been 
commenced in relation to herbage, grasses and timber, and their influence 
on the stock carrying capacity of this large area. 


SEerrLEMENT in Divisions. 

Rainfall exerts a decisive effect on the nature of the pursuits and the 
extent of settlement in the various rural districts of the State, and largely 
explains their industrial characteristics, 

For the purpose of considering rural settlement, the State may be distri- 
buted into five statistical divisions, viz., Coast, Tableland, Western Slopes: 
of the Great Dividing Range, Central Plains and Riverina, and the Wes- 
tern Division. The statistics for 1922-93 and subsequent years have been 
collected upon the basis of local government areas instead of counties, as 


formerly, and this necessitated considerable rearrangement of divisionat 
boundaries. 


The nature of the industries and the settlement of each of the principal 
divisions of the State were discussed in the Official Year Book, 1922, at 
page 681 et seq. The detailed descriptions there given, with modifications 
consequent upon growth of population, development at Port Kembla, 
revival of metal manufacturing at Lithgow, and more diversified farming 
in safe inland districts, give a general statement of the resources and enter- 
prises of the various parts of New South Wales. 


Coastal Districts. 
The following table presents a summary of the tenure and extent of 


‘occupied holdings in the four main divisions of the coastal belt as at 318% 


March, 1940 :— 
TaBLe 580.—Rural Holdings in Coastal Districts, 1940. 


Land occupied in Holdings of One acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 
Total Leases from the 
Division of Coast, aren Holdings Crown with All Arend : 
Sn Alien- |" ull [Limited | Other suitable 
Division. One te Tel ated.* | rights of| rights of| Crown | Total. for Culti- 
upwards, Con- Con- | Leases. vation. 
version. | version. 
acres, No. acres. acres. acres, acres. acres. acres, 
000 G00 000 000 000 000 000 000 
North one one 6,965 11,731 3,333 637 90 688 4,748 601 
Hunter- -Manning vue 8,396 9,159 4,098 §30 65 245 4,938 493 
Metropolitan .,, ea 958 5,032 276 6 Ae 2 284 163 
South ae oes vee 5,968 4,519 1,796 218 | 38 244 2,296 436 
Total vee ane! 22,287 | 30,441 | 9,508 1,391 | 193 | 1,179 | 12,266 1,693 


* See footnote, page 649. 
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Apart from the small area in the county of Cumberland which surrounds 
the metropolis, the North Coast is by far the most closely-settled part of 
the Coastal Division. The average areas of holdings in the various divi- 
sions are:—North Coast, 405 acres; Hunter and Manning, 589 acres; and 
South Coast 508 acres. The proportions of the total area of each division 
occupied in holdings as defined is 68 per cent. in the North Coast Division, 
59 per cent. in that of Hunter and Manning, but only 38 per cent. on the 
South Coast. 


Included in the coastal districts are 2,485 holdings, on which 8,166 share- 
farmers cultivated 47,724 acres and used 730,909 acres as dairy fates Of 
the holdings with share-farmers, 2,060 were used for agriculture and dairy- 
ing in combination, 121 for agriculture exclusively and 304 for dairying 
only. 


Owing to the rugged nature of the country only a small proportion of the 
land is considered suitable for cultivation, and of this area slightly more 
than one-fifth was cultivated in 1939-40. 


The following analysis shows the main purposes for which the holdings 
in the coastal districts were used in 1939-40 in comparison with 1929-380:— 


TaBLE 581.—Uses of Rural Holdings in Coastal Districts. 


1929-30, 1939-40. 
Principal Purpose for which Holdings 
“eee constal | North | Mange® | Metzo- | South | spotay, 
Divisions. Coast. Manning. politan. | Coast. 

Number of Holdings. 
Agriculture only... ie ...| 4,664 | 1,386} 1467 | 2,149 492 | 5,494 
Dairying only* ead as ..| 12,846 | 6,412 | 4,240 611 | 1,946 (13,209 
Grazing only* ..{ 6,104 | 1,150 | 1,716 146 | 1,083 | 4,095 
Agriculture and dairying* | 2,473 | 1,958 419 79 303 | 2,819 
Agriculture and grazing* ... — .-. 705 153 134 25 164; 476 
Dairying and grazing* ‘ie w{ 1,054 307 351 9 119 | 786 
Agriculture, dairying, and meena 240 69 45 3 37 154 
Poultryt vee | 1,239 5 805 1,670 108 | 2,088 
Bees, Pigs t . cat 176 V7 22 92 28 159 

Unoecupied, or used mainly for 

other purposes ... MS .. | 1,676 274 400 248 239 | 1,161 
Total ... ee v| 30,677 | 11,731 9,159 5,032 | 4,519 |80,441 


* See explanation, page 650, + See comments, pages 851 and 859. 


The coastal district contains approximately 93 per cent. of the 
holdings used for dairying only in New South Wales, and the 
North Coast district contains nearly 49 per cent. of the number 
in the coastal division. Dairying separately or in conjunction 
with other farming pursuits is the predominant industry, but a 
considerable proportion of the farms is used for grazing cattle. A pro- 
nounced reduction in the number of holdings devoted to grazing accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of holdings applied to dairying occur- 
red between 1929-80 and 1983-34, since when the number of purely 
dairy holdings has varied very little. The change was doubtless due to low 
prices for beef, activities being diverted to dairying where returns were re- 
latively higher. Between 1929-30 and 1983-34 there was an increase in the 
number of holdings devoted exclusively to agriculture, almost solely due to 
the rapid extension of banana growing, and virtually confined to the North 
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Coast, where the number of agricultural holdings was 1,667 in 1933-34 
as compared with 579 in 1929-80. By 1939-40 the number of such holdings 
had decreased to 1,386, and the number of holdings growing bananas was 
less by 608 than in 1934-85, due mainly to the elimination of unsuitable 
areas, 


Tablelands. 


Although extensive plateaux exist in the Tableland Divisions, considerable 
areas are rugged and rock-strewn and not adaptable to agriculture. Bence 
grazing has remained the staple industry, although many farmers combine 
agriculture with grazing, and large areas are cultivated in suitable localities, 
The rainfall is ample throughout, and the headwaters of most of the prin- 
cipal rivers make this a well-watered region. Railway communications are 
good, but, except ‘on the Central Tableland, settlement is sparse, fewer 
flourishing towns exist than on the coast, and small settlements are rarer 
because lands suitable for intense farming are more scattered. Neither 
dairying nor agriculture has been developed to any appreciable degree, 
but pastoral pursuits are extensive. 


The following table provides an analysis of the number and tenure of 
rural holdings in the three main divisions of the Tablelands as at 31st 
March, 1940:— 


Tassie 582.—Rural Holdings on Tablelands—1940. 


Land occupied in Holdings of one acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastorai Purposes. 
Division of ee Holdings fe ee Area of 
Tableland. Division. of Alien- |Fullrights, Limited All other ae 
one acre | ated,* of | rightsof | Crown | Total, | Sia 
and ° Conver- | Conver- | Leases. for Cultl- 
upwards. sion, sion, Yatlon. 
acres. No. acres, acres. acres. acres, acres. acres. 
900 600 000 000 000 000 000 
Northern ...{ 8,069 3,664 4,550 1,496 216 338 6,600 580 
Central ,..| 10,716 7,305 6,298 1,076 143 218 7,735 2,036 
Southern ...! 7,062 3,234 | 4,221 791 97 777 | 5,886 652 
Total ...| 25,847 | 14,203 | 16,069 | 3,363 456 | 1,333 | 20,221} 3,268 


* See footnote, page 649. 


While the proportion of land occupied in each division varies from 82 per 
cent. in the northern, and 88 per cent. in the southern, to 72 per cent. in the 
central tablelands, rural settlement is densest in the central districts, which 
were the first to be occupied. More than one-half of the total area of the 
Tableland Division is alienated, and more than one-quarter of the area oceu- 
pied is owned by the Crown. In addition, there were 717 share-farmerg on 
544 holdings, comprising 101,850 acres of cultivation and 22,512 acres of 
dairy farms. On the holdings with share-farmers, 480 were used for agricul- 


tural purposes only, 14 for dairying only and 50 for agriculture and dairy- 
ing together. As in the Coastal Division, the proportion of land suitable for 


cultivation is very small, only 20 per cent. of such land being cropped in 
1989-40, 
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The main purposes for which holdings were used in each division of the 
tablelands in 1929-80 and 1989-40 are shown in the following table :— 


Taste 5883—Uses of Rural Holdings on Tablelands. 


1929-80, 1939-40. 
* Principal, Purpose eee? Holdings 
Mere: usede North Central_| Souther 
tablelana Tableland. | Tableland, Tableland, ‘Total. 
Numper or Horpines. 
Agriculture te a “ee ihe 1,564 223 1,148 59 1,430 
Dairying only* . i an 6s 484 168 175 55 398 
Grazing only* ... bate sé 8,701 | 1,961 2,757 2,680 7,398 
Agriculture and Dair ying* vii “i 310 157 249 25 431 
Agriculture and Grazing* vei ae 2,651 804 2,350 255 3,409 
Dairying and Grazing* 309 104 56 46 206 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing? 229 107 182 42 331 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. i 59 16 102 iH 129 
Unoceupied or used for other purposes 571 124 286 61 471 
Total oe Ese + » | 14,878 | 3,664 | 7,305 3,234 14,203 


* See comments on page 650. 


Grazing pursuits predominate throughout, but a considerable proportion 
of the holdings is used for agricultural purposes. A tendency toward the 
diversification of rural activity is seen in an increase of 25 per cent. 
between 1929-30 and 1939-40 in the number of holdings devoted to two 
or more of the principal purposes. There was a temporary increase in 
dairying during the depression, and the number of holdings with regis- 
tered dairies rose from 1,882 in 1929-80 to 1,967 in 1984-85. The number 
has since declined to 1,366. 


Western Slopes. 


The divisions of the Western Slopes contain gently undulating lands with 
a westerly trend, watered by the upper courses of the inland rivers, and an 
adequate and regular rainfall. These fertile areas are eminently suitable 
for agriculture and are, with the Riverina, the most productive portions of 
the interior. As yet they are only sparsely settled, and very great develop- 
ment is possible. 


The area, number, and tenure of rural holdings in the various divisions of 
the Western Slopes as at 81st March, 1940, are shown below :— 


Tasie 584,—Rural Holdings on Western Slopes—1940. 


Area of Land occupied in Holdings of one acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral purposes. 
Division of Slopes, Poa Holdings fie Genes wth? ‘Tend ; 
Division. of Alien- |Full rights) Limited All other Total. | Suitable 
Sede ated.* of rights of ene . ier 

“er- 7 . ultiva- 

upwards. nee Cenk: | tion, 
acres, No, acres. acres, acres, acres. acres, acres, 

000 000 000 000 000 | 000 000 
North-Western 9,219 4,304 6,897 1,083 233 123 | 8,836] 2,268 
Central-Western| 7,728 4,385 6,355 516 30 108 | 7,009} 4,684 
South-Western | 11,239 8,026 8,751 403 386 825 {10,015} 5,467 
Total 28,181 | 16,715 | 22,003 2,002 299 1,056 |25,360] 12,419 


* See footnote, page 649. 
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In these divisions settlement is most dense on the South-western Slope, 
but the proportion of occupied land is greatest in the northern districts. 
The proportion of land occupied in the Slopes is 90 per cent. of the total 
area of the whole division. The area of land suitable for cultivation is 


-eonsiderable, constituting 40 per cent. of the total area of such land in the 


State. Of the Jand under occupation in the Slopes Division only 14 per 
cent. was under crop in 1939-40, 


There were 2,997 share-farmers on 2,841 holdings on the Western Slopes 
in 1989-40, cultivating 792,490 acres and using 40,687 acres for dairying. 
Fifty-two of these holdings were devoted exclusively to dairying, 2,194 
entirely to agriculture and 95 to dairying and agriculture in combination, 


Tho following statement shows the principal purposes for which rural 
holdings were used in the Western Slopes Division in 1929-80 and 1939- 
40 :— 

Tasty 585.—Uses of Rural Holdings on Western Slopes. 


1929-30, 1939-40, 


*Principal Purpose for which Holdings 


were used, All North- Central- | South- 
Slopes | Western | Western | Western Total. 
Division Slope. Slope. | Slope. 
Numser or Houprnes. 

Agriculture de a feu wf 1,649 298 850 857 1,505 
Dairying only* aes one ice 361 83 40 329 452 
Grazing only* ... ie w | 6,572 1,381 588 1,859 3,828 
Agriculture and Dairying" eas ies 310 159 69 185 413 
Agriculture and Grazing* ed wel 7,933 2,089 3,106 3,736 8,931 
Dairying and Grazing* 211 25 8 235 268 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing* 395 74 96 469 639 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, etc. ; 51 89 9 32 130 
Unoccupied or used for other purposes 486 106 119 324 549 
Total eve wih ae ...| 16,968 4,304 | 4,385 8,026 16,715 


* See comments on page 650. 


Mixed farming—agriculture and grazing—is the principal rural activity, 
but grazing predominates on the North-Western Slope, and small farming 
is not extensive. There have been developments in dairying, mainly in 
the South-Western Slope. Dairying was conducted on only 7.8 per cent. 
of the holdings of the Western Slopes in 1927-28, and on 10.6 per cent. 
in 1939-40. 


The table reveals a pronounced movement toward mixed farming, par- 
ticularly agricultural and grazing. Single purpose holdings were 24 per 


_ cent fewer in number in 1939-40 than in 1929-30. 


Plains and Riverina. 


The Plains of the Central Division, including the Riverina, constitute the 
eastern portion of a remarkable extent of almost level country, stretching 
from the last hills of the Western Slopes to the western boundary of the 
State. With an average width of 120 miles, they comprise the great sheep 
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districts of the State and about 40 per cent. of the agricultural lands. Gener- 
ally speaking, they are not well watered, the average rainfall is low, and its 
intermittency is a source of frequent loss. They are traversed by the western 
rivers in their lower courses, but these do not supply water to a very extensive 
area, as they are few and their flow is irregular. Schemes of irrigation, 
however, have greatly increased the productive capacity of these inland 
areas, Railway facilities have been extended to many parts of these divi- 
sions, but are not so good as in the more easterly districts, and communi- 
cation and transport in many districts igs mostly by road. Artesian 


“water underlies a considerable area on the north, and bores supply permanent, . 


water in a number of localities. In the south, sub-artesian bores are of 
great practical utility, 


The following table shows the number, tenure, and extent of holdings 


occupied for agricultural and pastoral purposes in the division on 81st 
March, 1940:— 


Taste 586.—Rural Holdings on Plains and Riverina, 1940. 


Area of Land occupied in Holdings of one acre and upwards 
for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. 

Plains of Total Leases from Area of 

Central Area of | Holdings. the Crown with— Land 
Division, Division. jof one acre! Alien-  |ayy3ghts; Limited All other suitable 

and ated.* of cht of roe Total. for 

upwards. Conver- Conver- Tenses. Cultiva- 

| sion. sion. tion. 
acres, No. acres. acres, acres. acres, acres, acres. 
000 000 | = 000 000 000 000 000 
North .| 9,579 1,941 5,729 1,692 254 124 7,799 1,848 
Central vee} 14,811 2,491 | 10,580 2,458 163 688 | 13,889 8,653 
Riverina ...| 17,004 7,212 | 14,835 1,050 90 1,245 | 16,720 7,855 
Total ...| 41,394 | 11,644 | 30,644 | 5,200 507 | 2,057 | 38,408 | 12,856 


* See footnote, page 649. 


The existence of a closely-settled but comparatively small area of irrigated 
lands in the Riverina partly accounts for the density of settlement in that 
division. At 31st March, 1940, there were 1,860 holdings in the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area embracing 300,293 acres inclusive of certain attached 
ands outside the Irrigation Area. Seventy-nine per cent. of the area 
occupied in the Central Plains and Riverina Division has been alienated. 
The proportion alienated is 74 per cent. of the total area occupied in the 
northern districts and 77 per cent. in the Central Plains, and 86 per cent. 
in the Riverina, where the land is more productive, 


The area of Crown lands occupied is considerable in all divisions. 


Share-farming is not extensive in the north, but in the Riverina 757 
holdings employed 976 share-farmers, who had 260,877 acres in cultiva- 
tion and used 8,837 acres for dairying in 1989-40. Only 19 per cent. of the 
land in the Northern Plains is considered suitable for agriculture, but 
‘the proportions in the Central Plains and Riverina are 25 and 48 per cent. 
respectively. ‘ 
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The main purposes for which the holdings in the Central Plains and 
Riverina Divisions were used in 1939-40 in comparison with 1929-80 are 
shown in the following table :— 


Taste 587.—Uses of Rural Holdings on Plains and Riverina. 


1929-30. 1939-40. 
Principal Purpose for which Holdings were used.* : 
aon & | Nortners| Cente! |nierinn, | otal 
Number of Holdings. 
Agriculture only ied ed wea « | 2,018 59 85 1,464 1,628 
Dairying only* eit ‘ie eas a 86 lu 13 109 132 
Grazing only". ‘ oh wef 4,179 938 1,557 1,270 | 3,765 
Agriculture and Dairying* . oe ash 76 6 2 80 88 
Agriculture and Grazing*® ... vas wef 4,892 869 772 3,651 5,292 
‘Dairying and Grazing* -_ 30 4 6 34 44 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing* ia 169 2 7 299 308 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. ... 2 2 3 13 18 
Unocecupied or used for other purposes .. 311 31 46 292 369 
Total wows owe) | 1,758 | 1,942 | 2,491 | 7,922 | 11,644 


* See comments on page 650. 


While grazing, with mixed farming and agriculture, prevails in - 
the northern districts, agriculture assumes increasing importance in the 
south, and, combined with grazing, it predominates in the Riverina. On 
the irrigated lands of the Murrumbidgee a considerable number of holdings 
are used for small farming, and in the Riverina there were 3,898 holdings 
on which wheat for grain was grown in 1989-40. 


Comparing figures for this division for 1939-40 with those for 1929-80, 
single purpose holdings declined in number by 12 per cent., and holdings 
used wholly or in part for grazing increased from 9,270 to 9,409 for agricul- 
ture from 7,150 to 7,816 and for dairying from 361 to 572. Holdings used 
for dairying in combination with other activities increased by approxi- 
mately 12 per cent. between 1938-39 and 1939-40, 


Western Division. 


The plains of the Western Division will probably never be developed 
into a productive region maintaining a population commensurate with 
their area. One-third of the division receives, on the average, less than 
10 inches of rain per year and practically the whole of the remainder less 
than 15 inches. Though the soils are uniformly fertile, the lack of rain, 
permanent water and grasses, and the high rate of evaporation, ranging up 
to 90 inches per year, render it relatively unproductive. Except on a 
few small irrigated areas there is scarcely a sign of agriculture or dairying, 
and by reason of the small rainfall, the sheep-carrying capacity of the land 
is only about one-fifth as great as that of the plains further east; but the 
climate is well suited to the production of high-grade merino sheep. It is a 
lonely region, for the most part occupied in large holdings on a long or 
perpetual lease tenure. It presents an immense field for scientific develop- 
ment, but its possibilities are problematical. Whether irrigation from 
the Murray and the vast lake reservoirs of the South Darling, combined 
with dry-farming methods, will render any extensive areas adaptable 
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to agriculture, or whether water and fodder-conservation will render it 
capable of maintaining large numbers of sheep and suitable for closer 
settlement, remain questions which are not likely to be considered until 
settlement in the more attractive easterly regions has made very great 
advance. It was contended, however, that in the south large areas only 
vequired railway facilities to render them profitable for agriculture, but 
results so far attained are not encouraging. At present, excluding the 
mining districts, it is a vast region comprising two-fifths of the area 
of the State, producing less than one-sixth of the pastoral produce, and 
practically nothing besides, and inhabited by less than 20,000 persons 
(one person to 6 square miles, or less than one per cent. of the State’s 
population). Near the western boundary, however, is situated one of 
the richest silver-lead fields of the world, and in the large mining town 
of Broken Hill there is a population of over 28,000 persons. In the eastern 
part of the division exist extensive copper deposits, which formerly main- 
tained thriving settlements at Cobar, Oanbelego, and Nymagee. With 
the suspension of mining activities the population of these localities 
declined, though recently attempts have been made to work the low grade 
copper deposits. For the rest, the division possesses only two towns, Bourke 
and Cobar, with a population exceeding 1,500, four others exceeding 500, 
and about twenty smaller townships. 


The total area returned as alienated land in the raral holdings in the 
Western Division as at 31st March, 1940, was 19,531,160 acres. The pro- 


nounced increase in the area of alienated land (from 2,148,625 acres at 


81st March, 1935) is attributable to the effects of the Western Lands 
Amendment Acts of 1932 and 1984. The amendments provided for the 
conversion of existing leases into leases in perpetuity, and authorised the 
Crown to issue new leases in perpetuity under certain conditions. The 
total area of Crown land in rural holdings was 58,528,226 acres. Of the 
total area of land occupied, only 20,008 acres were under crop in 1939-40, 
although 1,107,759 acres of land were considered by the occupiers to be 
suitable for cultivation. The unimproved value of the alienated land was 
returned as 1,991,610, and the improved value as £4,822,950. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


The Department of Agriculture of New South Wales was created in 
1890. It is under the control of the Minister for Agriculture, with a 


-permanent Under Secretary and Director. The administrative functions 


of the Department extend to all rural industries, but not to forestry, 
which is administered by a separate Commission. 


The Department of Agriculture administers policy and Acts of Parlia- 
ment relative to rural industries, and fosters by scientific investigation and 
experiment and dissemination of information, improved methods of culti- 
vation, possible new crops, means of combating pests, the use of fertilisers, 
irrigation, and the marketing and transport of produce. It promotes 
marketing schemes and fosters a community spirit among farmers. 


For each branch of rural industry there is a scientific staff, and the 
various branches were reorganised in September, 1940, into seven divi- 
sions, as follows :-— 


Plant Industry —Experiment farms, field investigations, agrostology, 
plant breeding and tobacco growing, 


Horticulture —Fruit development and viticulture. 
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Animal Industry.—Animal health and livestock production services, 
relating to sheep and wool, herds, pigs, poultry and bees. 


Dairying.—All activities relating to dairy products. 


Science Services——Agricultural biology and chemistry, botany and 
ertomology. 


Marketing—State Marketing Bureau and agricultural economics, 


Information and Hatension Services—Publications, library, and a ser- 
vice to assist in co-ordinating instructional activities. 


The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, a Commonwealth 
organisation, is also active in the investigation of agricultural problems 
and the Commonwealth..Departments of Commerce and of Trade and 
Customs, in co-operation with the States, exercise functions affecting 
oversea marketing of products and assistance to producers. Co-operative 
organisations of the farmers themselves are also instrumental in fostering 
and raising the efficiency of rural enterprise. 


The Australian Agricultural Council, established in 19385, is a permanent 
organisation set up with a view to promoting uniformity of action between 
Commonwealth and States in relation to questions of marketing and agri- 
cultural problems. The Council consists of the Ministers in charge of 
agricultural administration in the States and the marketing administration 
ot the Commonwealth; other State or Federal Ministers may be co-opted. 
A permanent. technical committee, known as the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture, advises the Council and guides its deliberations. Its members 
comprise the permanent heads of State departments of agriculture, mem- 
bers of the executive of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Secretary of the Department of Commerce, and the Federal Director- 
General of Health. 


It is a function of the Agricultural Council to foster the welfare and 
development of the agricultural industries generally, the improvement of 
the quality of agricultural products and maintenance of high standards, 
te develop systems of organised marketing, and broadly, to co-ordinate 
Australian agricultural activities into a national system. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture is concerned in devising means 
+o secure co-operation and co-ordination in agricultural research through- 
out the Commonwealth, and in the administration of quarantine in respect 
of plants and animals. It advises the Federal or State Governments, 
either directly or through the Council, regarding research on agricultural 
problems, and control by quarantine. 


Wartime Disposal of Rural Products, 


Wartime disposal of rural products is controlled mainly by the Com- 
monwealth Government in terms of the National Security Act. 


Arrangements have been made (as described in sections relating to 
individual products) to deal with wool, wheat, barley, meat, apples and 
pears, sugar, dairy products, dried fruits, eggs, etc. Steps have been 
taken, also, to meet problems of storage and transport, and the distribu- 
tion of strategic reserves of foodstuffs, etc. Emergency finance has been 
arranged to assist farmers affected. by curtailment of oversea markets, 
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RuraL France. 


The problem of promoting effective rural settlement in New South Walea 
has been associated closely with that of rural finance. While comparatively 
few settlers have possessed sufficient capital to purchase land outright from 
the Crown, there has been a general. desire to acquire a. freehold tenure, 
neither private nor State. tenancy having proved popular. Moreover, the 
proper development of rural holdings requires the investment of much 
‘apital for lengthy periods, and facilities for temporary financial accom- 
modation, particularly during periods of drought. 


The Land Act of 1861, aiming to encourage the settlement of an agricul- 
tural population beside the pastoral lessees, introduced. “free selection 
before survey” and the sale of Crown land by deposit and instalments with 
conditions as to residence, etc. Much more land was sold by this means 
in the following twenty-three years than was sold at auction, and since 1889 
alienation has been almost exclusively by this method of conditional pur- 
chase which is a method of selling Crown lands on terms, Beyond this 
little was done to provide financial aid for settlers until the end of the last 
century, when the agricultural and dairying industries were developing, and 
droughts were impeding settlement, 


Rurat Baxx or New SoutH WaAtzs. 


In 1899 an Advances to Settlers Board was appointed by the Government 
to make loans to farmers in necessitous circumstances or embarrassed by 
droughts. Advances were limited to £200 for a term of ten years at 4 per 
cent. interest. The scope of the Act was widened in 1902 when the Board 
was empowered to make advances to farmers for any approved purpose up 
to £500, repayable within thirty years, 


In 1907 the functions of the Board were taken over by the Commissioners 
‘of the Government Savings Bank, and the limit of individual advances was 
raised to £2,000. By 1921, when the Rural Bank was established to carry 
on and extend the work, the outstanding advances amounted to approxi- 
mately £3,250,000, secured by mortgages from 7,000 borrowers. Particulars 
ot the number and amount of advances are shown on page 674. 


Advances by the Rural Bank. 


The Rural Bank was established in 1921 as a department of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank of New South Wales by the Government Savings Bank 
(Rural Bank) Act, 1920, under the control of three Commissioners who 
were empowered to continue on an extended basis the operations transacted 
previously by the Advance Department of the bank. 


The primary object of the bank was to afford greater financial assistance 
to primary producers than is usually obtainable from other institutions, 
and thus to promote rural settlement and development. 


Funds were obtained from deposits at current account, fixed deposits at 
eurrent bank rates of interest and the issue of debentures and inscribed 
stock. 


Loans were made only to persons engaged in primary production or in 
closely allied. pursuits, and were either amortization loans or overdrafts on 
eurrent accounts. The basis of lending generally adopted was two-thirds 
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of the value of freehold Jand or certificated tenures under the Crown Lands 
Acts, or three-fourths of the value of improvements on uncertificated Crown 
tenures. Security was also taken over stock, plant, crops, wool, etc. The 
advances were made to repay existing encumbrances, to purchase land, to 
effect improvements or 10 utilise resources. By this means material assist- 
ance was afforded to both prospective and established settlers. 


As from 1st October, 1981, the rate of interest on loans was reduced in 
terms of the Interest Reduction Act, 1931, and the Commissioners volun- 
tarily reduced the rate to a maximum of 5 per cent. in December, 1932. 
Further reductions have since been made, and as from ist April, 1935, the 
maximum rate became 44 per cent. on overdraft and long-term loans, with 
a concession of + per cent. to co-operative societies, In June, 1940, the 
rate was 42 per cent., with a concession of + per cent. to co-operative 
societies. 


By the Commonwealth and State Banks Agreements Ratification Act. 
1931, the Savings Bank business of the Government Savings Bank of New 
South Wales and the current account and fixed deposit business of the 
Rural Bank Department were transferred to the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. The loan business of the Rural Bank Department was continued 
as a State activity under the control of the Commissioners. 


By Act No. 63 of 1982, the institution was changed in name to the 
Rural Bank of New South Wales and placed under a new Board of Com- 
missioners, affording general banking facilities. 


The following tables show the transactions in long term and overdraft 
loans to farmers by the Advance Department of the Government Savings 
Bank or the Rural Bank in various years since 1911. 


Taser 588.—Rural Bank—Long Term Loans to Farmers, 1911 to 1940. 


Advances made, Balances repayable, 
‘Both Jumes 

Number. ee : Average. Number, Pesci Average, 
£ £ £ en 

1911* .., atte 838 331,693 395 8,754 1,074,359 286 
1918* ,.. aoe 1,386 771,272 556 5,004 2,051,132 403 
1O15* ... bes 260 387,715 451 5,860 2,614,078 429 
1921... a 1,365 813,525 596 7,242 3,423,871 473 
1930... eu 581 703,425. 1,211 8,743 6,272,685 718 
1931. ee 78 84,675 1,086 8,686 6,166,523 710 
19382, tia 27 24,860 920 8,488 5,966,586 703 
19383... as 47 21,565 458 8,414 5,863,458 697 
19384 .., ine 51 47,838 938 8,198 5,634,603 687 
1935... a 100 115,115 1,151 7,926 5,905,865 745 
1936... vane 134 171,130 1,277 7,624 5,779,603 758 
1937... ies 47 81,179 1,727 6,587 5,492,789 834 
1938... tee 65 121,895 1,875 6,140 5,074,313 826 
1939 ... ore 64 58,484 914 5,858 4,865,241 830 
1940... aay 71 57,382 808 6,555 4,619,081 831 


* Government Savings Bank, 
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Taste 589.—Rural Bank—Overdrafts to Farmers, 1922-1940. 


' Advances made during year. Advances current at end of year, 
goth Jue. ee GEARS 
. TUEIES Amount, Number, Amount, 
New. Additional. 
£ £ 

1922... one ous 1,383 ale 980,375 1,364 728,584 
1930... one wea 1,970 1,895 1,992,785 10,691 7,988,275 
19381... ee _ 811 534. 486,505 10,660 8,254,745 
1982... ove as 144 99 112,332 9,566 7,857,288 
1933 ... ro a 196 785 170,908 9,349. 7,704,117 
1984... see or 366 1,532 437,912 9,272 7,758,946 
1935 .. on o 714 807 768,648 9,535 8,093,698 
19386 ... 966 153 1,388,212 9,920 8,783,166 
19387... 873 655 1,201,126 10,049 9,006,533 
1938... 984. 744 1,643,516 10,281 9,993,114. 
1939... 545 596 847,380 10,170 10,570,803 
1940... 550 433 980,070 10,094 10,930,752 


Advances to Settlers Agency. 


An account of the advances made to settlers as part of the unemployment 
relief policy was published on page 874 of the Year Book for 1987-38. 


On ist July, 1935, administration of these schemes came under the 
control of the Rural Bank, 
amalgamated, and are dealt with by the Advances to Settlers Agency of the 


Bank. 


and the various activities mentioned were 


When administration was transferred to the Agency, advances 


amounting to £1,002,542 had been approved and £900,997 had actually been 


advanced. 


1940, amounted to £1,224,673 


Inclusive of these amounts advances approved at 30th June, 


and those actually made to £1,188,131, of 


which £803,421 was then outstanding. Particulars for cach year since 
1934-35 are as follow :— 


Tapte 590.—Advances by Advances to Settlers’ Agency, 1983 to 1940. 
Advances Approved. Amount 
Year ended. Advances Outstanding 
30th June. Number. Amount. Actually Made. nh Tahoe 
£ £ £ 
1933-1935 + 5,329 1,002,542 900,997 836,751 
1936 499 80,766 101,924 970,953 
1937 228 36,663 37,898 920,080 
1938 203 36,014 30,125 856,378 
1939 221 41,008 32,768 830,150 
1940 166 27,680 34,419 803,421 


+ ‘Taken over from Advances to Settlers’ Co-ordination, Dairy Promotion, and 
Farmers’ Relief Boards, 


Rural Industries Agency. 


In 1915 certain schemes of limited scope were initiated by the Depart- 


ments of Lands and Agriculture to assist farmers by loans to cultivate new 
areas and to relieve necessitous farmers. During the severe drought of 
1919-20 a sum of £2,000,000 was made available by two special local loans to 
assist farmers whose ordinary commercial credit had been destroyed by the 
bad seasons, 
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The Rural Industries Board was formed on the 1st December, 1919, to 
take over and collect all advances by the State for drought relief, seed 
wheat, and clearing land since 1915, and to extend the scope of relief to 
necessitous farmers. ‘ 


A sum of £437,416 was advanced between 1915 and 1919 under schemes 
-eontrolled by the Departments of Lands and Agriculture. Of this, £259,794- 
had been repaid or otherwise adjusted, and debit balances amounting to 
about £177,000 were taken over by the Board. 


In 1928 the Board was dissolved and its functions were continued by the 
Rural Industries Branch of the Department cf Agriculture. As from Ist 
July, 1935, the activities of the Rural Industries Branch were assumed 
by the Rural Bank of New South Wales in its Rural Industries Agency, 


A summary of the operations of the Rural Industries Branch and, subse- 
quently, the Rural Industries Agency, is set out in the following table:— 


Tasiz 591—Loans to Necessitous Farmers by Rural Industries Agency, 
1919 to 1940. 


Interest Repayments. Bad Balances 
Year ending Advances charged Debts due (a “| No, of 
30th June. vances. | on Ad- written ae ‘a Debtors. 
vances. { Principal. | Interest.| off. | PFOX-)- 
1 Dec, ; £ £ £ £ £ £ 
a0 Tine, } vs ava{ 2152,8904/ 105,606. | 1,817,792 | 92,848 + | s4a74i6]  ¢ 
1922 
1923 159,443 | 24,630 | 80,517 | 12,239] 4,812 | 433,930/ + 
1994 237,414 | 32,015 | 118,673 | 16,85¢| 1,634| 566,193] + 
19951 ly) zeijze0 | eszea | 199/134 | aavies | 45392 | 481,065] 3,478 
yess DTI) aetives | 223222 | e4g.020 | 18,565 | 14,533} 379,957] 3.465 
yoov 1) DoT) gs'959 | ae62 | 1657869 | 17,975 | 2,285 | 2044491 2,579 
yo9s 2, TE] apgiaso | 9951 | 413027 | 7117 | 10,758 | 673,148] 43300 
3999) 3063493 | 29,595 | aoziaie | 317193 850 | 665,813] 3,687 
1980 2.) I} @00;594 | 36,422 | 213;102 | 21,265 | 29,018 11,039,443 5,500 
7931.) IL @ea202 | 573783 | 3957531 | B1\419 | 4,992 |1,3809;486] 5,200 
1932). I) gagioos | 66:934 | 3527857 | 687496 680 |1,196,602| 5,000 
39330) 1D) 233/571 | 78,771 | 2127929 | 65/886 | 25,635. (1,204,494) 43300 
yoga) 2] 118/370 | 38,477 | 437679 | 14,268 | 42,694 |1,260\604| 4/216 
joss ol.) I) petzzt | 603908 | 67,659 | 14/455 | 88,486 [1,203,741] 42250 
1986. I] 81,877 | 84,000 45,661 | 9,781 | 120,687 |1;119,387| 3,138 
1987) eI) 58873 | 31,851 54,206 | 14,220 | 89,450.|1,051,909| 2,578 
1988. se] 84,321 | 80,497 45,427 | 9,901 | 74,876 |1,033,643| 23736 
jo39 1,2 TT 1087881 | 32,155 45,769 | 6,746 | 64;306 |1,054,937| 2;894 
jogo TNE rss%t64 | 323723 | asol22 | 113389 | 64,157 |1;036,156| 3,019 
Total... ease, 6,125,626 | 767,012 | 4,695,390 | 529,797 | 644,125 


*Tneluding balances taken over from other Departments (£177,000) and Cash Sales from stocks 
to persons other than necessitous farmers (£277,000), + Not available. 


Originally wheat-growers only were assisted, but, in 1920, advances 
were made also to dairy-farmers and small graziers. Subsequently the 
scope of operations was extended to include any farmers whose circum- 
stances prevented them from obtaining assistance through usual com- 
‘mercial channels; thus on a relatively small scale assistance has been 
granted to orchardists, tobacco growers, rice growers, farmers suffering 
loss from floods, fire and grasshopper pests, pig farmers who sustained 
the loss of their herds as the result of an outbreak of swine fever, etc. The 
term for repayment of advances to dairy-farmergs for purchase of fodder 
(necessitated by prolonged drought) was extended in May, 1940, for two 
years, in the first of which no interest was charged and no repayment was 
required. These loans were mostly to dairy companies which purchased 
and distributed fodder to the farmers, from whom they drew supplies of 
cream, etc, Advances approved on these terms to 30th June. 1940, totalled 
£31,116. : : 
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Most of the advances, however, were made to wheat-farmers for purposes 
such as the purchase of fodder, seed wheat, fertiliser, tractor fuel, and 
household supplies. Formerly payment was made direct to suppliers, and. 
cash advances were made only in exceptional circumstances. Since the 
Government Agency Department of the Rural Bank was charged with 
making the advances, cash payment has been the ruling method. 


In October, 1932, the sum of £50,000 was set aside to assist land-holders 
to procure flock rams, bulls and boars from registered breeders to improve 
their stock, £25,000 being set aside for rams, £20,000 for bulls, and £5,000 
for boars. Up to the 30th June, 1940, advances totalling £19,388 had been 
made, and the amounts actually provided were £15,658 for rams, £38,615. 
for bulls, and £115 for boars. 


For some years advances were made in cash at the rate of 5s. per acre. 
on newly fallowed land to encourage better farming methods. In recent 
years such assistance has been discontinued, but advances for essential 
requirements for fallowing ave available to farmers who are in necessitous 
circumstances. 


Interest on advances was formerly at the rate of 6 per cent., with an 
additional 1 per cent. on overdue accounts until 80th June, 1925. It was 
reduced to 54 per cent. from 1st February, 1932, and to 4 per cent. as from 
1st January, 1933. 


Security taken for the advances consists mainly of crop liens,.as in the 
majority of cases farmers receiving assistance lack the means of furnishing 
more tangible security which would enable them to obtain accommodation 
from ordinary financial institutions. Having regard to the somewhat 
hazardous nature of security taken, the number of bad debts incurred has 
been relatively small. 


In January, 1938, the Government decided to make funds available in 
the form of grants through the Rural Industries Agency of the bank for 
the purpose of assisting necessitous farmers in the south-western wheat 
areas of the State. These moneys were to be utilised in supplying seed 
wheat, fodder, stores and other requirements essential for working the 
heldings. Particulars are given at page 681 of this Year Book. 


Both the, Federal and State Governments accorded financial assistance 
to wheat-growers in the seasons 1981-32 to 1935-36 and 1938-89, funds 
being provided partly by a tax on flour. Information concerning these 
schemes is shown in earlier editions of the Year Book. 


To afford relief to farmers affected by drought in 1940, the Common- 
wealth appropriated for New South Wales an amount of £750,000 from 
Joan funds. The money is to be repaid by the State Government in four 
equal instalments, commencing in the fourth year of the loan. The Com- 
monwealth will pay the interest for the first year and half the interest 
subsequently. Advances to farmers will be made through the Rural Indus- 
tries Agency. They will pay no interest for the first twelve months and 
not more than 12 per cent. per annum thereafter, and will be required to 
redeem the loans on terms coincident with the State’s obligation for 
yepayment. 


The Rural Industries Agency is distributing £320,000 granted by the 
Commonwealth for wheat farmers in New South Wales whose crops failed 
entirely or substantially in 1940-41. Payments are related to the quantity 
of wheat harvested up to seven bushels an acre. 
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Government Guarantee Agency. 


Under the Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee) Act, passed 
towards the end of December, 1929, a Government Guarantee Board was 
constituted with power to guarantee to the banks repayment of advances 
made to settlers. The Board consisted of the Minister for Agriculture (as 
Chairman), the Colonial Treasurer, and the Officer-in-Charge of the Rural 
Industries Branch. The amount which might be guaranteed in respect of 
any one settler could not exceed £8,000, or in the case of a co-operative 
society registered under the provisions of the Co-operation Act £25,000. 
The amount which might be guaranteed by the Board in any one year was 
£2,500,000. New guarantees were given by the Board only during the 
period for two years commencing on 28rd December, 1929, but guarantees 
given during that period might be continued for such time as might be 
approved. By an amending Act of 1934 new guarantees might be given 
supplementing subsisting guarantees to a limit of one-fourth of the con- 
tingent liability already assumed. 


As from 1st July, 1935, the functions of the Board were transferred to 
the Government Guarantee Agency of the Rural Bank of New South 
Wales, and the Government Guarantce Board was dissolved. 


Activities under these provisions have been negligible in recent years. 
The contingent liability at 80th June, 1940, amounted to £290,289. 


Finance for Irrigation. 


With the object of utilising the natural resources of the State and simul- 
taneously extending facilities for the settlement of additional rural pro- 
ducers on the land, the Government has entered upon schemes of irrigation 
during the past thirty years. Large sums of money have been expended 
in constructing irrigation works, in acquiring lands for irrigation settlo- 
ments, and in financing the productive activities of settlers. 


The Government also undertakes to finance the construction of shallow 
bores, sunk either by its own or privately-owned plants, allowing the settlers 
extended terms of repayment of from five to ten years. J*urther, works for 
water supply for stock and domestic purposes and in certain cases for irriga- 
tion are provided, and bore trusts and water trusts are constituted, under 
which the cost of the works is repaid over a period of years (in mnst cases 
twenty-eight years) by the landholders benefiting. 


Particulars of the finance provided in connection with irrigation projects 
are shown on pages 682 and 767 to 776 of this Year Book. 


As from ist July, 1935, the Rural Bank, through its Irrigation Agency, 
became responsible for the administration of financial matters relating to 
the indebtedness of settlers on irrigation areas to the Crown, including 
advances and the collection of land payments, water rates and other charges. 
It also undertook collection of charges for water rates in domestic and 
stock water supply and irrigation districts, and for shallow bores sunk 
throughout the State. These were previously functions of the Water Con- 
servation and Irrigation Commission and debts of this kind owing to the 
Commission as at 80th June, 1935, became’ debts owing to the bank. 
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fe RursAL RECONSTRUCTION, 


Farmers’ Relief Act, 1982-40, 


The Farmers’ Relief Act, which came into operation on 17th February, 
1938, provided means whereby farmers in case of necessity could obtain 
special assistance to restore their financial position. It provided means 
for the suspension of legal action in respect of the debts of farmers, and 
enables them to secure assistance from Government funds to carry on 
their activities. Protection in respect of debts was given by a Stay Order 
upon application being made by the individual farmer. and approval being 
given by the Farmers’ Relief Board. The term of a stay order was origin- 
ally three years, but it has been extended, by amending legislation, to 
‘November, 19438, or six years from the date of granting, whichever be the 
later. The latest date for receipt of applications for Stay Orders has been 
extended to 30th June, 1948, in order that farmers whose difficulties are 
increased as a result of the war may obtain assistance. 


The provisions of the Act were outlined and information regarding its 
administration was given in earlier editions of this Year Book. Assistance 
under its provisions is: now limited to cases when investigation indicates 
that the farmer has reasonable prospects of success after the benefits of 
the Act are extended to him. 


In 1935 the Commonwealth Government provided funds for the assist- 
ance of farmers through State agencies in the adjustment of their private 
debts and the Farmers’ Relief Act of New South Wales was amended to 
authorise the Farmer’s Relief Board to administer the Commonwealth 


assistance to any farmer when investigation indicates that thereby his 
farming may be placed on a sound basis. 


In terms of the Rural Reconstruction Act passed in New South Wales, 
which came into operation on 22nd November, 1989, the Farmers’ Relief 
Board was replaced by the Rural Reconstruction Board. 


The Rural Reconstruction Board consists of a director and four other 
members. It is empowered to grant the benefits of debt adjustment without 
the issue of a Stay Order, and to issue a protection order should a creditor 
threaten adverse action while the affairs of an applicant for assistance are 
being investigated. The Board may make adjustments in debts to the 
Crown if deemed necessary for successful reconstruction of the farmer’s 
affairs. Every case is treated on its merits after an official survey of the 
material and financial aspects of each farmer’s business, including income- 
earning possibilities under average conditions, both of seasons and markets, 
to determine (a) the degree of adjustment necessary and warranted, and 
(b) the commitments which under average conditions could reasonably be 
met after providing for maintenance of the farmer and his dependants and 
meeting the costs of working the farm. 


Where it appears desirable that Crown capital value or rent be reviewed, 
the Board may extend the time within which application for reappraise- 
ment may be made, and the Minister for Lands may order a fresh appraise- 
ment, although a reappraisement may have been made already under 
general provisions of the Crown Lands Acts. The Commissioners of the 
Rural Bank are empowered by the Act to write down a debt due to that 
Bank as part of a scheme of reconstruction. 
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Briefly, the position under the Farmers’ Relief Act, as amended by the 
Rural Reconstruction Act is that the Board may:—Assist a farmer to 
rehabilitate and carry on his industry, including provision of means to 
obtain essential capital items such as power, plant and income-producing 
stock; advance money to discharge the private debts of a farmer on a 
composition basis, giving him the benefit of a low rate of interest to 
assist in his recovery of financial stability; adjust a farmer’s Crown debts 
and commitments in a scheme of reconstruction adapted to and warranted 
by his circumstances; restrain individual creditors for a limited period 
by issue of a protection order; grant complete protection to a farmer 
against action by creditors by the issue of a stay order; and appoint 
Crown or Rural Bank officers to act as supervisors or agents without charge 
tc the farmer, 


The total number of applications received under the Act from inception 
up to 380th June, 1940, was 3,401. The applications were dealt with as 
under :— 


Adjustments approved (with Stay Order, 711; without 


Stay Order, 45; payments made in 679 cases) .. .. 756 
Reconstructed without adjustment .. ia a .. 202 
Rejected for -adjustment a i a Aste rc 924. 

Under consideration for adjustment (551 with Stay Order, 

503 without Stay Order) .. — etd a .. 1,054 
Withdrawn a 2 na ae ae od de 62 
Rejected .. ve i es ay a4 a .. 408 


Particulars of the amounts involved in respect of the 679 cases in which 
adjustments were approved and paid are as follow:— 


§ 
Debts not adjusted in settlement .. - es 1,659,716 
ni Loans in settlement of debts adjusted .. a we 1,779,734 
Amounts written off oe = aa ia ae 893,840 
Total debts prior to adjustment .. ied 4,333,290 


The debts of all settlers who made application for relief under the Act 
up to 80th June, 1940, totalled £15,940,055, comprising £3,791,185 due to 
Government authorities and £12,148,870 to private creditors, of which 
£10,825,615 was secured and £1,823,255 was unsecured, 


Up to 30th June, 1940, the amount approved for advances to farmers 
under Stay Orders to carry on their business was £4,613,163, including 
‘£105,721 approved after removal of Stay Orders on adjustment of debts. 


Six protection orders had been issued up to 80th June, 1941. 
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Reconstruction in Marginal Wheat Areas. 


The Commonwealth Wheat Industry. Assistance Act, 1988 (described at 
page 727 of the Official Year Book, 1937-38) provided for moneys to be 
made available to the States for the. purposes, inter alia, of vacating 
farmers from marginal wheat ‘areas and enabling the lands to be devoted 
to other uses in accordance with plans approved by the Federal. Minister 
on, the advice of the State Minister. 


A plan to operate in New South Wales was approved in 1940. Under 
this plan farmers in marginal wheat areas who voluntarily vacate their 
lands may be granted up to £300, together with removal expenses in each 
case. To farmers who are to remain, advances on long terms may be made 
to enable them to acquire enough vacated land to increase their farms to 
home maintenance standard for new uses and to purchase the stock, plant 
and other requisites needed in changing the nature of their farming 
activities. 


The plan ig administered by the Rural Reconstruction Board, The 
Board has declared approximately 3,000,000 acres, embracing about 2,000 
farms in the counties of Nicholson, Sturt, Dowling, Cooper and Gipps 
{between the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers) as Marginal Wheat Areas, 
Up to 80th ‘April, 1941, the number of farms investigated was 395. Of 
these, 298 were vacated, 28 were declared to be living areas, one was supple- 
mented to a living area, and 78 are to be provided with additional land. 


‘Financial assistance approved under this scheme up to 80th April, 1941, 
amounted to £154,805, distributed as under :— 


£80,682 to 298 vacated farmers;-£72,608 to 47 farmers for purchase 
of additional areas; and £1,020 to 2 farmers for reconstruction of 
farming activities. 


SumMARY or INDEBTEDNESS TO THE CROWN. 


The outstanding indebtedness of landholders to the Rural Bank and 
certain Governmental lending agencies in New South Wales has been sum- 
marised in the following table. The figures include balance of payments due 
by settlers on land acquired under Closer Settlement schemes, but exclude 
residual balances owing in respect of ‘former Crown lands sold to settlers 
by instalments (under conditional purchase, etc.). Contingent liabilities 
assumed by the Government Guarantees Board are also excluded from the 
table. 


It is not possible, from these figures, to make an inference as to the 
extent to which settlers, by their own efforts, have been able to improve 
their position. For example, whilst advances to settlers through the Water 
Conservation and Irrigation Commission showed material reduction in 
1935, that was a result mainly of the writing down of debts under pro- 
visions as indicated in the Year Book for 1927-38, page 928. 'The reduction 
of indebtedness to the Closer Settlement Fund since 1932 is partly due to 
the reappraisement of land values. : 

*71989-—B 
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Between 1925 and 1930 there was a very marked increase in rural borrow- 

ing from governmental agencies. The poor season of 1929-30 was respon- 

sible for an increase in settlers’ capital obligations. Indebtedness to the 
Rural Bank and the Rural Industries Branch increased by £1,745,000 
in that year. In 1980-31 there was a further increase, and thereafter 
indebtedness to these two agencies declined slowly until 1934-35. There 
was an appreciable reduction of amounts outstanding on long term loans, 
wire netting advances and advances from relief funds in 1935-86 and 


1986-1937. 


Taste 592.—Indebtedness of Settlers to the Rural Bank and Certain 
Government Agencies in New South Wales. 


| Outstanding as at 80th June— 


1 

{ 

1 
| 
| Lending Agency. me = er 
al 

| 1925, 1935. 1937, 1938. 1939. 1940. 


& & & £ £ 
Rural Bank-—-Loans and Overdrafts| 8,552,592 13,999,563 | 14,499,322! 15,067,427] 15,436,045) 15,549,833 
Closer Settlement Fund (including 


Returned Soldier Settlements)} * 14,150,021 | 14,195,754] 13,300,012; 13,522,971! 13,228,140 
Irrigation Commission— 

Advances to Settlers } ... »..{ 2,141,618) 863,161 1,187,502) 1,563,265] 1,606,453| 1,652,350 

Advances for Shallow Bores...|. 134,195) 247,336 253,128 241,827 251,633 266,045 


Rural Industries Agency-— 
Advances to Necessitous Farmers| 481,065) 1,203,741 1,051,909} 1,036,278] 1,054,938] 1,036,156 
Department of Lands—VWire 
Netting Advances han a! 278,463) 504,918 465,436 425,084 404,006 382,042 
Unemployment Relief Council— 
Advances by A.8.C. Board, D.P. 
Board, and I'.R. Board wl. wees 836,751 920,080] _ 856,378] 830,150} 803,421 
Rural Reconstruction Agency§ ... wee 588,685 968,310; 1,651,143] 2,254,368] 2,523,270 


Tota) of foregoing 


= 32,894,176 | 33,841,441] 34,141,444] 35,360,564) 35,441,257 


* Not available. 


t Includes debts postponed to end of term of purchase free of interest, (estimated at approxi- 
mately £2,000,000) in 1934-35 and following years. 


+t Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area only to 1935; all Irrigation districls thereafter. 
§ Include debts adjustment advances. 


As from ist July, 1985, all the State Government agencies affording 
financial assistance to primary producers were brought under the admini- 
stration of the Rural Bank of New South Wales in the various secticns of 
the Agency Department constituted under the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, 
1934, 


RE RE A EEE an Na Rms eS aN ms 


Other Advances to Settlers, 


Particulars of the number and amount of registered loans made on the 
security of livestock, wool, and growing crops are published in the Chapter 
“Private Finance” of this Year Book. These include advances made on 
such security by Government agencies as well as by private institutions and 
individuals. 


In 1901 a closer settlement policy was introduced by the Government 
with a view to acquiring and subdividing large estates and leases suitable 
for closer settlement. Operations under this scheme commenced actively 
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in 1905. The outstanding indebtedness of settlers in respect of funds pro- 
vided for this form of settlement is shown in the preceding table, and a 
summary of the operations under the various schemes may be found in the 
chapter, “Land Legislation and Settlement.” 


In the Commonwealth Bank of Australia a rural credit department was 
established in October, 1925, to assist in marketing the products of rural 
industries. For this purpose advances for a period not exceeding one 
year may be made to banks, co-operative associations, etc., and bills secured 
on primary produce may be discounted on behalf of these institutions. 
Further particulars regarding the department are shown in the chapter 
“Private Finance” of this Year Book. 


The Governments of the State and of the Commonwealth have provided 
assistance to settlcz3 to enable them to construct fencing to protect their 
holdings from the ravages of rabbits and wild dogs. Details are published 
in the chapter of this volume entitled “Pastoral Industry.’ Funds for 
scientific research and practice in connection with rural activities have 
been provided from both public and private sources as indicated under 
appropriate headings throughout this Year Book. 


Jtates of Interest Charged on Rural Loans, &c. 

The cost of borrowing is obviously of great importance in determining 
the profitability of rural activities having regard to the necessity of pro- 
viding much capital, both for the acquisition of land and for temporary 
accommodation between seasons and during periods of low returns owing 
to adverse seasonal conditions, In the appended table the course of rates 
of interest charged on rural loans through the Rural Bank and various 
Governmental agencies and from some private sources is shown, though 
not necessarily the actual dates of changes in rates:— 


TasLe 593.—Rates of Interest on Rural Loans, 1929 to 1940. 


~ 
Government Agencies.* g 3 
Rural aa 
Pank. rs Rural ae 
: q tent] ura : 
of 4 pena Reconstruction Teas gg 
-| #89 $ Agency. Agene canines (ie 
Date. ” ® ae gency. Over- | 2H 
Over Pe 3 F a . draft. aI 
- > | 
drafts a 2 Fb 5 4 of 8 Eee 24.3 Rates. 3a 
and g8 aa 5o8 53 pgs | aba eo 
Loans a3 8 3°38 mee e358 BOY om 
n Ri = 2 3 | 64< / a ae 
is) 
Rate of Interest—per cent. per anbDum. 
June, 1929 s[ 62S 6 G6} 5} ea ea 7 tos}. 
GH 
December, 1932... 5 ue 5} 6 oe}, . [5 too] 5bee 
October, 1934 .. 4} 3 4 4 4 4 one 4} to5 50 
April, 1935 447 3 4 4 4 4 ve 4hto5 | 4:7 
Tune, 1936 wel ANG 3 4 4 4 4 2h { dhtodyy 49 
June, 1937 3 439¢ 3 4 4 4 4 2i | 4h tos}] 4.9 
December, 1938... 439 3 4 4 4 4 23 43to5} SL 
December, 1939... 429 3 4 4 4 4 2b 44 to 5% 55 
December, 1940... 42 3 4 4 4 4 2h 44 to 52 50 
* As now existing or their predecessors. t Loans from Unemployment Relief Funds. 
} By other than Government or Ranks—three months moving average. § On overdrafts. 


{| On loans. {+ per cent. less to co-operative societies. ** October, 1033. 
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Prior to:1929 rates of interest were relatively high and go, too, were rura\ 
incomes. But with the sharp fall in prices of all rural products it became 
impossible for a large proportion of farmers to meet their interest charges 
in full. The extent to which the Government has reduced capital charges 
where the Crown was the creditor is revealed by the table. In addition, 
most rentals and interest charges accruing under the Crown Lands Acts 
were reduced by 224 per cent., and, as shown in the chapter, “Land 
Legislation and Settlement,” capital indebtedness on lands in course of 
purchase from the Crown were greatly reduced under reappraisement pro- 
visions of the Land laws. 


There have also been substantial reductions in interest rates on a large 
body of rural indebtedness other than to Government agencies. Under 
the Interest Reduction Act, 1981, interest charges on private debts were 
reduced by 224 per cent. (with certain reservations) as described in the 
chapter, “Private Finance,” of this Year Book. Overdraft rates of private 
banks, which ranged from 7 to 8% per cent. in March, 1930, were reduced 
by the banks to 44 to 5 per cent. by July, 1934, but the upper limit was 
increased to 54 per cent. in 1936 and 5% per cent. in 1938. Apart from 
operations under the debt adjustment provisions of the Farmers’ Relief 
Act, it has been possible at times to re-finance mortgages at rates effecting 
considerable savings in interest charges. Prior to the depression the pre- 
dominant rate for first mortgages was probably about 7 per cent. per 
annum, but during the last five years the yearly average rate on first 
mortgages on rural securities has raged between 4.9 and 5.1 per cent. 
per annum. 
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‘DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Until the end of the nineteenth: century pastoral pursuits were: 
predominant in New South Wales and agricultural production barely 
sufficed for local needs. Wheat growing expanded rapidly after 1897, when 
the export trade in wheat commenced. The completion of the Burrinjuck 
Dam in 1918 and of other works connected. with the Murrumbidgee Ivriga- 
tion Area coupled with closer settlement set new agricultural activities in 
train. Wheat became an export commodity second only to wool; the 
cultivation of rice was developed to produce more than enough for Aus- 
tralian requirements; viticulture and fruit-growing, and in the last few 
years the cultivation of oats expanded. But wheat-growing remains by far 
the most extensive agricultural activity. 


The growth of cultivation since 1891 is shown in the following table:— 
TaBLe 594.—Area under Cultivation, 1891 to 1940. 


Area under— Acres per Inhahitant under— 
ene 
st. March— 
gown Unaes Crops oniy. Sown Grasses, | Oto only. 
acres, acres, 
Average Area per Annum. 
1891-95 1,398,199 1,048, 554 1:18 0°88 
1896-00 2,252,649 1,894,857 1°73 1:46 
1901-05 2,942,506 2,436,765 2°10 174 
1906-10 3,575,873 2,824,253 2°R4 1°84 
1911-15 5,187,850 4,025,165 2°93 2°27 
1916-20 6,011,049 4,615,913 3:09 2°37 
1921-25 6,599,048 4,655 362 3°04 215 
1926-30 7,149,119 5,014, 364 2°98 2°09 
1931-35 8,424,349 6,012,593 3°25 2°33 
1936-40 9,340,792 6,313,190 3744 2°34 
Area in each Year, 
1931 8,959,974 6,809,510 3°52 2°68 
1932 7,649,880 5,107,049 2:98 1:99 
1933 8,608,869 6,330,370 4°32 2°44 
1984 8,725,850 6,281,477 ° 3°34 2°40 
1935 8,177,170 5,684,558 3:10 2°16 
1936 8,452,774 5,720,315 3-18 2-16 
1937 8,820,129 5,951,043 3 29 2°20 
1938 9,509,661 6,494,624 3°50 2.38 
1939 10,243,664 7,044,083 3°73 2°57 
1940 9,677,735 6,375,931 3°50 2°31 


From 70 to 75 per cent. of the area under crop is sown with wheat, and as 
other individual] crops are of relatively small extent as shown by the graph: 
on page 702 the fluctuations in the area under crops are due mainly to 


variations in the extent of wheat-growing. The area of land under sown 


grasses (8,301,804 acres in 1939-40) ig steadily increasing, and for the 
greater part, consists of lands in the coastal. districts, cleared and sown 
with grasses for the maintenance of dairy stock. The cultivation of ‘grasses 
in. inland areas, however, has increased rapidly in. recent years (from 
178,377 acres in 1932-33 to 988,746 acres in 1989-40) mainly in the Table- 
lands, the Western Slopes and the Riverina, where the practice is being 
adopted as a means of increasing the carrying: capacity of holdings used 
for pastoral purposes and mixed farming. (See page 661.) 
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Particulars obtained in 1940 indicate that the aggregate area, which, in 
the opinion of the occupiers, was suitable for cultivation after the removal 
of any standing timber, was $81,343,671 acres, out of a total area of 
174,815,117 acres of alienated and Crown lands used for agricultural and 
pastoral purposes. Only a very small portion of the Western Division of 
the State is regarded as suitable for agriculture because the rainfali ‘is 
inadequate. 

The following table shows the distribution of agricultural and pastoral 
Jands during the season 1989-40. The various divisions are shown on the 
map forming the frontispiece of this Year Book:— 


Tare 595.—Distribution of Agricultural and Pastoral Lands, 1989-40. 


Alienated and Crown Lands. 
Under occupation for Agricultural and Pastoral Suitable for 
Purposes in Holdings of one acre and over. Cultivation, 
Division. | Total. Virgin 
area 0 
division. Tyger | Under pleures Fallow| Pre- | Balance. Propor- 
ere SOWN | propar-| Jand | viously) — of Total. | Area. | 0G). 
P- | grasses. a el etc. feropped) area. Crop: 
plough- 
ing. 
000 000 000 oco 000 0bv0 000 000 000 per 
acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. acres. | acres. | cent, 
Coastal— ; 
North Coast 6,865 137 | 1,675 6 6 23 2,S01 4,748 | 601 22:8 
Hunter and 8,396 125 446 11 8 25 4,024 4,939 493 25°3 
Manning 
Metropolitan 958 36 9 5 4 5 225, 284 163 22-1 
South Coast 5,968 59 183 8 5 21 2,019 2,295 436 13-5 
Total ...| 22,287 357 | 2,313 30 23 VE’ } 9,469 | 12,266 1,693 21-1 
Tableland— 
Northern... 8,069 122 84 15 12 28 6,389 6,600 580 21:0 
Central «| 10,716 477 187 50 141 304 6,576 7,735 | 2,036 23-4 
Southern... 7,062 53 89 15 8 38 5,683 5,886 652 81 
Total ...| 25,847 652 ‘310 80 161 3870 | 18,648 | 20,221 ; 3,268 19-9 
Western 
Slopes— ; 
North ae 9,219 727 77 46 100 182 7,204 8,336 | 2,268 32-1 
Central oe 7,723 | 1,225 117 8&1 459 742 4,885 7,009 |} 4,684 26°2 
South ae] 11,289 | 1,385 280 88 773 1,154 6,886 | 10,016 | 5,467 253 
Total ...) 28,181 | 3,337 474 215 } 1,332 ) 2,078 } 17,925 } 25,361 | 12,419 26°9 
Central Plains— + 
' North see 9,579 366 82 31 41 120 7,210 7,800 | 1,848 19-8 
Central ...} 14,811 | 345 8 43 138 | 273 | 13,082 | 13,889 | 3,653 Ord. 
Riverina ...] 17,004 | 1,299 163 153 781 | 1,515 | 12,808 | 16,719 | 7,355 17-6 
Total ...j 41,894 | 2,010 2038 227 $69 i 1,908 | 33,100 | 38,408 | 12,856 15:6 
Western ...| 80,319 20 2 2 4 21 78,010 | 78,059 | 1,108 11 
All Divisions | 198,028 | 6,376 | 3,302 554 | 2,480 | 4,451 | 157,152 | 174,815 | 81,344 20°3 


In addition to the area of land under crops in 1989-40 as shown above, 
558,945 acres of new land were cleared and grubbed for ploughing, 2,479,894 
acres were ploughed and worked during the year, and 4,450,807 acres of 
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previously cropped Jand were not ploughed in this season. These particu- 
lars embrace both alienated and Crown lands, but the area of Orown lands 
under cultivation of any kind is relatively small. 


Number or AGRICULTURAL HoLpINGs, 


The total number of holdings of one acre and upwards used for agricul- 
tural, dairying, or pastoral purposes in 1939-40 was 74,909, and areas of one 
acre or more in extent were cultivated on 58,251 holdings. Only 10,373 
holdings were used mainly for agricultural purposes. In addition, 18,144 
holdings were used for agricultural and pastoral pursuits, combined, 3,752 
for agriculture with dairying, 1,433 for all three pursuits combined, and 
a limited amount of cultivation of a non-commercial character was con- 
ducted in connection with other activities. On 21,658 holdings there was 
no cultivation or less than an acre under crop. 


The number of holdings on which land was cultivated and the number 
on which the various kind of crops were cultivated at intervals since 
1905-06 are shown in the following statement :—— 


TABLE 596,—Number of Cultivated Holdings, 1906 to 1940. 


Number of Holdings upon which Crop was grown. 
Kind of Crop. 


1905-06. 1915-16. 1925-26, | 1935-36.¢ | 1937-38. | 1938-39.f 1939-40. f 

Wheat... | 19,049 | 22,453 | 17,074 17,220 | 18,563 | 19,768 | 19,023 
Maize tte (17,475 | 14,869 | 15,196 17,727 | 17,674 | 17,215 | 16,579 
Barley ie «| 1,755 2,538 1,916 1,82 1,337 1,620 1,779 
Oats ood | 10,740 | 18,723 | 16,851 20,627 | 21,992 {| 23,4384 | 23,120 
Rice ie ror sid ge ine 304 319 3138 314 
Lucerne... wide in ean, 7,033 10,825 | 10,086 9,504 8,668 
Potatoes .., we] 8,552 4,643 | 3,679 4,093 | 3,592 3,147 3,600 
Tobacco... aaa 98 97 lll 89 58 41 37 
Sugar-cane ea 1,118 694 955 823 844 861 838 
Grapes... w| 1,530 1,388 1,809 1,505 | 1,554 1,513 J,492 
Orchardst —Citrus| 2,385 5,787 5,758 8,997 | £3,897 3,734 3,672 

Other .,,| 6,846 8,760 7,218 5,281 | £6,222 5,865 5,626 
Bananas... an zie ste 214 1,745 | 1,697 3,501 1,509 
Market Gardens ...|_ 2,842 3,301 2,398 1,506 | 1,603 1,695 1,798 
Number of Culti- { 

vated Holdings*| 46,349 | 50,728 | 49,668 eal 53, 609T | 54,126} | 53,261f 


* Holdings on which more than one crop was grown are included once only. } Excluding crops 
of less than one acre, which were included in 1925-26 and earlier years. t Orchards are 
included in both groups If citrns, as well as other fruits. are grown. The number of orchards of 
One acre Or more was 8,197 in 1938-39 and 7,924 in 1939-£0. 


The number of farms on which wheat is sown is subject to seasonal 
fluctuations, and it has declined in the past twenty-five years, notwithstand- 
ing a large increase in the area devoted to this crop. Many small areas are 
cultivated for green food for use on the farms. The holdings on which these 
crops are grown are relatively more numerous than the wheat farms, though 
the area under wheat is many times greater than the area of any other 
crop. Moreover, portion of the area under wheat—varying from one-fourth 
to one-seventh—is cultivated on the “shares” system, by which a number 
of growers may be engaged in cultivating one holding. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


The area under cultivation in New South Wales in the season ended 
31st March, 1940, was 6,375,931 acres and 5,600 acres were double cropped, 
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so.that the total .area of the crops, .as.shown below, was 6,381,531 acres. 
Rarticulars-as to the area and yield.of the various crops areas follows:— 
Taste 597.—All Crops, Area iand ‘Produetion, 1989-40. 


Average 
Name of Crop. Area. Production. Yield 
Per Acre, 
Grain— acres, bushels, ‘bushels, 
Wheat ... "i ae 4,380,595 76,552,000 47-5 
Maize ae sae ee 115,856 2,832,810 24°5 
Barley (Malting) wes ae 13,871 306,720 22'1 
» (Feed) ... aa aly 10,402 159,090 153 
Oats, os ees vie 405, 262. . 6;903,990 “17:0 
Rye... Me ae Fe 12,196 ‘193,890 15-9 
‘Rice ia or 24,120 1,857,650 17-0 
Hay— tons. ‘tons, 
Wheaten 264,239 373,013 1-41 
Barley ... 1,921 2,276 1-18 
Oaten ie ie 349,266 460,369 1-32 
Rye... eA tue 1,215 2,038 168 
Lucerne... , ‘ 89,958 127,983 1-42 
£ 
Green Fodder (Fed-off) 519,581 1,168,290 | wae 
Root Crops— tons. 
Potatoes ea i 19,232 40,581 211 
Sweet Potatoes 475 1,722 3°63 
Onions ... oe acts 241 695 2°88 
Turnips nae ave 7,874 23,169 2:04 
Other ... Se aie 488 V5399) | cexeous 
Miscellaneous Crops— bushels, bushels 
Broom Millet— | 
Seed ... aie ies 7,170 2:0 
3,543 ewt, ewt. 
Tibre ise aia 14,451 4°08 
Tobacco (Dried Leaf) 717 4674 6-52 
Sugar Cane— tons. tons. 
Crushed... aoe Arr ae 10,488 274,548 26°18 
Not Cut = ee sve JO,229: ||) sige i] haa 
£ £ is. 
Used as Plants Sais, ee 254 4,527 17° (16 
Grapes— tons. 
Wine Varieties 7,506 14,701 Tt 
Table Viarieties 3,168 3,975 ‘ft 
awt. 
Drying Varieties vee 5,366 8,072 T 
gallons. 
Wine Made Af Sis, -tdte Sash  « Sak 2,090,490 | ae ¢ 
Young Vines For Wine 419. | seceen sent 
Other... as ans B20. arti Ne. ateinalga 
Orchards— bushels, 
‘Productive cis ‘ie 55,513 4,466,584 |  — evace i 
‘Young Trees ... ee a 14,077 | aceee bene 
Bananas— cases, cases. 
Productive... ok ais 11,8388 1,034,174 87'36 
Young Stools ,,. a ue 2,618 | ow, staanle's 
Pineapples— cases, casey. 
-Productive ... eae cee 170 19,287 113°45 
Young Plants ... ina ais 54 sah ces sdeves 
£ £ a. 
Market Gardens ... ie bay 7,841 450,025 57 8 
4-cases, ‘}- cases, 
Tomatoes .., sted 2,552 644,281 252 
“tons. tons, 
Pumpkins and Melons .., ies 5,373 11,017 2-05 
£ £ os. 
Nurseries ... 870 130,291 149 15 
Other Crops 21,619 | eee | wee 
Total 6,381,531 | wee Lee 


‘Nore.—Land under crops which falled is reckoned in the average. 
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Wheat is, by far, the most extensive crop. A large area is sown for hay 
and. green feéd. Other cereal. crops. grown fairly extensively are oats 
and maize, and the rice crop:is large though itis produced from a relatively 
small area. All but about four per cent. of the. total area under crop: was 
used for one or other of the five leading crops in 1939-40; 


A comparative statement of the area and production of the principal 
crops of New South Wales is shown below:— 


TaBLe 598,—Principal Crops, Area and Production, 1915-16 to 1939-40. 


» 


Crop. 1915-16, 1925-26, 1035-36, 1988-89, | 1929-40, 
Wheat (grain) — 
Area. ... soe .. acres *4,18§,865 | 2,995 .012 | 3.851,373 | 4,470,872 | 4,380,595 
Total yield)... .. bush, 66,764,910 [33,806,000 [48,527,000 (59,598.000 |76,552,000) 
Average yield-p.a. ... bush. 15‘9 116 127 129 175 
Maize (grain)— : 
Area .., ae vw, acres) 144,130) 120,955 119,849 1°2,201 115,856: 
Total yield: ... —... bush. 3,772,600 | 3,278,350 | 3,324,780 | 2;¢ 05,020 | 2,832,810 
Average yield p.a. ... bush, 24:5 27-1 207 23 8 24°5. 
Oats (grain)— : 
Area... ae see ACTER 58,636 { 101,0°7 279,622 | 399,449] 405,262 
Total yiell ... ve bush} 1,345,698 | 1,6:5.650 | 4,735,740 | 4;831.110 } 6,902,990 
Average yield p.a. ... bush. 23°0 160 16-9 12°1 liu 
Bice— 
Area i ... acres sae 1 556 21,705 23,533 24,120. 
Total yield. ... vs bush. at 61,098 | 2,168.520 | 2,774,987 | 1,857,650" 
Average yield p.a. .... bush. gia 39°3 99°7 7-9 Tio 
iH Hayt— 
i Area .. ee vee acres! 1,10°,9'9 750,605 658,810 | 1,068,975 706,599 
Total yield... ve tons! 1,577,938 866,275 $37,386 | 1,181,264 965,673 
Average yield p.a. ... tons lz 115 127 lll 1:36 
Green Feed Crops— 
; Area... ae we acres! 169,945} 479,464] 610,401 573.569 | 519,587 
i Value.of Fodder .., £ § § § 1,156,965 + 1,168,290 
| Potatoes— 
j Area .., or cee ACTES 19,589 22,731 29,748 16,866 19,232 
i Total yield... ee tone 44,445 43,137 (2 S8z 39,384 40.53) ° 
' Average yield p.a. ... tons 2°27 1:90 2°76 2°34 221 
Sugar-cane— 
Area, cut ae we acres 6,030 §,688 10,416 10,478 10,488 
Total yield... v. tons} 157,748 297,835 280,472 336.701 274.548 
Average yield pa, ... tons 26°16 34-22 20°95 oZ2U0 26°18. 
Fruit— 
Area. ray ve @ores 63,823 89,003 | 97,860; 102,577} 102,082 
Market Gardens— : , 
Area ... ede vee Beres 10,967 ! 8,935 7.026 7,598 7,841 
‘Total yield... ies £) 409.860} 687,726] 849,°6]1; 418,00); 45 ,025: 
_ Average yield pa... 4 36°6 760 497 54 9 574 
All other Crops— 
Area... ‘a ve acres 26,843 35,445 55,576 73,379 89,875 
Total Areat ve ores! 5,800,747 | 4,543,541) | 5,735,68] | 7,049,357 | 6,381,531 
* The large area in 1915-16 was sown in response to a national appeal. t Mainly wheaten, caten, 


and lucerne. ft including area double-cropped, § Not Available. 
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Value of Agricultural Production. 


The estimated value of the agricultural production of the State during 
the last five seasons and the proportionate value of each crop to the total 
value are shown in the following table, the values being based on prices 
yealised on the farm or at nearest railway siding. The net value of 
agricultural production is shown in Table 602. 


No deduction has been made from these values for cost of materials used 
in production of grain, and the fodder used for farm stock is included at 
its farm value. 


TanLe 599,—Value of Agricultural Production, 1935 to 1940. 


Gross Value at Place of Production. Proportion per cent. 
Crop. = 
. e 3, 1935-|1936-|1937-]1038-|1939- 
1935-36, | 1986--37. | 1937-38, | 1938-39. | 1939-40. 36. | 37, | 38. | 39. | 40, 
£ & £ £ £ 
Wheat (grain) .. _../#8,187,000 {12,989,200 | 9,293,800 |*6,605,040 [110,603,040 | 48-4 | 55-5 | 45°5 | 36-3] 52°0 
Maize "” a w | 644,180 708,670 716,00 532,590 507,660 | 3°38) 30] 35] 29) 2:5 
Barley ,, oe ais 28,680 41,330]: 28,360 27,200 79,360 | O02] O2) OL) OL] Ors 
Oats ” ae a 394,630 413,290 480,080 493,180 431,600] 23/ 18) 24) 27] Q1 
Rice ” ae «-| 354,620 379,720 830,220 444,430 333,360 | 21) 161 18) 24) 16 
Hay and Straw .. | 2,227,210 | 3,021,410] 3,547,380 | 4,252,420 | 2,165,680 | 13°23 | 12°9 | 17-4 | 23°0 | 10°6 
Green Food ee ..| 1,179,050 | 1,280,920 | 1,258,710 | 1,156,970 | 1,168,290] 7°90) 55) G2] G8) BT 
Potatoes .. we or 394,580 404,160 212,920 422,570 543,620 | 23) 17) 10) 237 26 
Sugar-cane ete at 384,820 410,010 489,240 482,520 447,830 | 23] 18) 2h] 26) 27 
Gyapesy_.. nia ».) 243,670 813,520 226,400 292,900 345,050) 1°55) 1:3) 16) 16) 17 
Wine, Brandy, ete. .. 95,810 110,110 116,170 80,420 88,470} 06) O05] OG] O4] OF 
Fruit—Citrus .. ee 584,660 653,180 659,956 828,300 886,770 | 35; 28) B2] 43] 43 
Other 1) 17! 1,147's40| 1,601;060| 1,681,190 | 1,4927320 | 1,470,390| 6-8] 68} 82] 82) 71 
Market-gardens.. a 349,260 382,200 398,220 413,110 450,030 | 21) 1é@} 1B} 22) 22 
Other Crops es as 629,970 706,790 836,410 849, 980 868.400} 38) BO) 412) 46] ak 
Total .- . .|16,795,980 | 28,415,570] 20,430, 130]18, 458,950 |720,391,940 | 100] 100 100] 100} 100 


* Including Commonwealth Government bounty amounting to £564,368 in 1985-36, and in 
1938-39, Commonwealth and State Lounty £1,329,180. t Subject to revision. 


The value of agricultural production in New South Wales depends mainly 
on the wheat crops, the value of wheat (grain and lay) in 1939-40 being 
£11,272,400 or approximately 55 per cent. of the total. The value of the 
other individual crops, except fruit, is comparatively small, 


Due principally to an upward trend in prices of wheat, the value of 
agricultural production increased in each year from 1934-35 to 1936-37. 
In the latter year the value £28,415,570 was the highest recorded since 
1924-25 when it was £28,785,000. Wheat prices declined in 1937-38 and 
1938-89 and over the two years the value of agricultural production showed 
a decrease of 21.1 per cent. The bountiful wheat harvest was the principal 
factor in the increase in 1989-40. 


The values shown above represent estimated gross value as at place of 
production. They include, however, such items as fodder for stock 
(£1,826,000 in 1989-40) and seed (£680,000 in 1989-40) which are produced 
for use on the farm. They also include value of purchased materials such 
as fertilisers, £557,000; sprays, ete., £67,000; and water, £81,000. After 
deducting these, the net value of production was £17,281,000 in 1939-40. 
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Value of Production per Acre. 


The following table shows the annual value of gross agricultural produe- 
tion and the average value per acre since 1887. 
Tabriz 600,— Agricultural Production per Acre, 1887 to 1940. 


ah 


Average 


Average 4 
Years ended 31st March. Annual Area anouel Sale of Vale ees 
Cultivated. (At Farm). Acre, 

acres, £ £ os. d. 

1887-91 ... aa sits 858,367 4,030,611 4131 
1892-96... tee ite 1,147,733 8,812,393 3.6 «5 
1897-1901 ae eee 2,114,250 5,592,620 21211 
1902-06 ... Wek is 2,515,268 6,302,903 210 1 
1907-11... ia sie 2,933,021 8,565,164 218 5 
1912-16... ae oa 4,507,748 12,867,474 217 1 
1917-21... ace ves 4,349,814 16,986,250 3.17 8 
1922-26 ... ova a 4,680,110 22,328,630 415 5 
1927-31... sad tei 5,467,982 16,842,398 3 $1 7 
1932-386... oe er 5,826,754 15,656,024 213 9 
1932 ints ive sd 5,107,049 14,546,650} 217 0 
1933 ais ar oe 6,330,370 17,474,220+ 215 2 
19384 ae Rb ote 6,281,477 14,301,990; 2 5 6 
1935 sin ae va 5,684,558 15,161,280¢ 213 4 
1936 ont iste ses 5,730,315 16,795, 9807 218 7 
1937 ais eee bes 5,951,043 23,415,570 318 8 
1938 Sa fs bse 6,464,624 20,430,130 38.3 2 
1939 ay ius ae 7,044,038 18,458,950} 212 5 
1940 ee re be 6,375,931 20,391,940 3.4 0 


t Including Wheat Bounty. 


The comparatively high value of production per acre shown in the ten 
years prior to 1897 was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller 
scale, and crops produced by intense cultivation formed a larger proportion 
of the total than in recent years. The higher values shown between 1912-16, 
1922-26 and in 1986-87 were due mainly to the higher level of prices received 
for produce, but the influence of this factor is affected by variations in the 
yield per acre. A comparative statement of the average farm value per acre 
of various crops is shown below :— 


Taste 601—lFarm Values of Crops per Acre. 


Average Values per Acre. 


Crop. 

ss Ten Years | ive Years 
ended ended. 1935-36, 1986-87. | 1987-88. | 1938-39, | 1939-40. 

1913-14, 1933-34. 
£sd!} £8: d)/ £8 dd] £8 dj;£ 8 d/£s. d/£ a. d. 
Wheat for Grain 117 1) 112 2 2 2 3 8 5 382 1 8 1 8102 8 5 
Maize for Grain ..| 4 611) 410 5 5 7 6 6 L11N]514 64 7 24 7 7 
Oats for Grain...) 2°>4 9/ 1 6 7 1 8 8 115 1/117 9 1 4 81 1 8 
Hay oie .| 8 8 9 38 07 3 7 6 4 0 9418 44319 63 1 2 
Potatoes .| 11 2 5) 811 017 8 O16 4 6918 525 1 1728 5 4 
Sugar-canet ...| 21 9 4/ 84 2 5] 3861811) 40 1 6/4518 1146 2 942 l4 O 
Vineyardst «| 1612 4) 23 2 5 23.19 8-28 5 5/2910 923 15 11/27 0 9 
Orchardst ..| 10 17 9} 23 10 11) 24 7 2) 28 1 827 3 92914 581 3 2 
Market-gardens ..| 31 7 5} 6113 8/4914 2) 52 2 cis 15 i 17 657 711 


+ Productive area only. 


The average value of production per acre measures the effect from year 
to year of yield obtained and prices realised, i.¢., the combined effect of 
season and market on the average returns obtained by farmers from their 
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holdings. To make the.analysis complete such factors as the cost of pro- 
duetion, the general level of prices, and acreage cropped per farm, should 
be taken into consideration. - 


Gross and Net Values of Agricultural Production. 


In the absence of actual records of farm sales and purchases there is 
considerable difficulty in valuing net agricultural production. But the 
estimated values in each of the last eleven seasons are shown below :— 


Taste 602.—Agricultural Production—Gross and Net Values, 1929 to 1940. 


Difference 
Year Gross Prnereal Gross vind T aNd Val f pig sana 
7 rincipa Production ’ 
ended aur Market P Saat aes for ‘ulind: at Prinelpal Production 
March. Princkpal onary Place of tockused faanest rail sa a ddaduating 
Markets, Prices, | Production. ana vate siding. Materials, 
qQ) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
(Thousand £.) 
1929* | 23,300 4,444 19,3456 2,724 16,632 1,001 15,631 
1930* | 18,839 3,570 15,269 2,922 12,347 O74 11,373 
wal* 17,306 4,868 12.328 1,579 10,749 973 9,776 
1932 18,368 3,821 14,547 1,027 13,520 551 12,969 
1933 22,441 4,967 17,474 1,698 15,776 652 15,124 
HOB+ 18,606 4,304 14,302 1,841 12,461 737 11,724 
W985 19,439 4,278 15,161 1,774 13,387 600 12,787 
“1938 20,405 4,009 16,796 1,982 14,814 675 14,139 
“1937 28,079 4,663 23,416 2,202 | 21,214 699 20,515 
"19338 25,112 4,682 20,430 3,364 17,066 806 16,260 
1939 23,665 5,206 18,459 4,253 © 14,206 805 13,401 
1940 26,152 5,760 20,392 2,456 17,936 705 17,231 


* Year ended 30th June. 


Tn estimating the net value of production as shown above, no account ‘has 
been taken of depreciation on machinery and plant because of the difficulty 
in arriving at a‘reasonably reliable measurement of the amount of de- 
preciation. The average annual amount of such depreciation since 1929 is 
estimated to have been in the vicinity of £1,000,000. 


The second column provides a relative measure of the importante of agri- 
cultural production to the community by valuing all items on a common 
‘basis. It includes the value of transport, handling and marketing ser- 
‘yiees rendered after the products leave the railway siding nearest the farm 
‘up to the point of sale in metropolitan markets. It has, however, the 
disadvantage of including values for such services on certain products which 
remain on the farms or are sold to neighbouring landholders. 


The third column includes what may be called “costs of marketing” 
-(freights, handling charges, commissions, etc.) that would have been paid 
4¢ all products had been sold in the principal markets; the ratio to the total 
in the second column varies under the influence of changes in the volume 


“and composition of agricultural production as well as changes in price 


levels, freights, commissions, ete. 

The figures in the fourth column are those published in Table 599 and 
are. inclusive of the estimated value of seed and fodder used in the course 
of production. The value placed on these is shown in the fifth column and 
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‘the effect of deducting them is shown in the sixth column, which repre- 


sents, as nearly as may be with existing data, the approximate money 
return to farmers for agricultural products, though it is inclusive of 
agricultural products used .as stock feed in other rural industries valued 
at :£8,592,000 in 1989-40. 


The seventh column represents approximately the value of the 
principal non-rural materials used in agricultural production, and 
the eighth is the net value of agricultural production excluding the 
approximate value of the principal goods and services provided by non-rural 
industries. It represents approximately the aggregate incomes of farmers 
and their employees from agricultural production without deductions for 
interest, depreciation, etc., on farm properties, implements, machinery, ete. 


Pricrs or AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The prices realised for agricultural produce in New South Wales, when 
not regulated by an authority, vary with the seasons, or, as in the case 
of wheat, with world markets, and, therefore, show very great fluctuations. 
In times when export prices fall steeply and remain at low levels for an 
extended period (as between 1931 and 1936) the prices of all agricultural 
products are apt to fall on account of the general collapse of values. 


In wheat and flour alone there is a regular external trade. Prices of 
flour, bran and pollard, are generally determined by the Flour Mill Owners’ 
Association of New South Wales. But since December, 1938, these have 
been under the supervision of a Wheat Products Prices Committee 
appointed by the Government of New South Wales. A Government levy 
‘was added to the price of flour, as part of a plan to assist wheat growers, 
from 80th March, 1931, to 31st May, 1934, and from 7th January, 1935, 
to 24th February, 1986, and the existing levy dates from 5th December, 
1938. Details as to the rate are shown on page 727, 


The following quotations represent the average prices obtained for farm 
products (local and imported) in the various Sydney markets. The average 
for the year represents the mean of the prices ruling during each month, 
and does not take into account the quantity sold during the month. The 
prices ruling in each month, 7¢., the mean of the daily quotations, are 
shown in the “Statistical Register.” 


Taste 603.—Wholesale Prices of Agricultural Products, 1931 to 1940. 


(Sydney.) 

Commodity. 1031. 1934, 1985, 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1940, 

£s dj£s ad] £ sg d/£ ad,/8 sd. jf ad. ju s. dJj£ gs. d. 

Wheat (f.a q.) .. bush. 0 2 54/0 2 82/0 8 2410 4 23/0 5 0770 8 5A) O 2 630 B11 

Flour (at Mill .. ton {911 4*) 9 5 7*101910*/10 17 10412 6 2/9 6 4*/12 6 1*/12 5 6* 

Bran as oh 317 0/410 0/5 20/6 5 0/6138 016 5 Q04{410 0;5 9 8 

Pollard < iets 4 10/5 00)4 20)6 5°0):617 0/6 5 0/412 01/5 9 8 

Oats ss .. bush.} 0 2 74/0 2 7/0 2 53/0 2 43/0 3 43/0 8310/0 2 9/0 2 OL 

Maize ae Wee Gy 0 3 73/0 8 13) 0 4 24)0 4°93) 0 5 63/0 4 93/0 4 43/0 5 If 

Potatoes (local) .. ton 610 9|61710|}9 41)7 4 8/418 1)9 3810/13 8 9 jlO 10 5 

ence ” oon 7 07/10 6 4; 914711817 7)11 9 610 5 2/1611 4/8 6 8 
ay— 

Oaten bis, Se 519 0/}7 20)715217 71/819 8:;916 2/714 £)5 2 8 

re aaa on oe 4 4 81/4 08)5 83/512 5;511L;);61211}611 3/7 ai 
aft— 

Wheaten .. ry) 3813 8/4 9 1/4111/414 416183 4/614 314 2 0]5 8 5 


* Includes Flour Tax, see page 727. 
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The combined price variations since 1901 of agricultural produce in 
Sydney markets, weighted according to the average consumption in New 
South Wales in the three years 1911-13, are shown below. The prices in 
1911 have been adopted as base and called 1000. The index, being weighted 
on the basis of consumption in New South Wales, is to be viewed rather 
from the standpoint of prices paid by consumers than of prices paid to 
producers. 


Taste 604.—Wholesale Price Index Number—Agricultural Produce, 
1901 te 1940. 


Year, Index Number, Year. Index Number, Year. Index Number, 
1901 834 1915 1648 1929 1707 
1902 1265 1916 1163 I 1930 1428 
1903 1181 1917 1127 | 19381 1061 
1904 - 789 1918 1377 1932 1137 
1905 972 1919 1990 1933 1122 
1906 929 1920 2430 1984 1114 
1907 1003 1921 1750 ! 1936 1279 
1908 1343 1922 1638 1936 1299 
1909 134 1923 1720 1937 1487 
1910 1012 1924 1475 : 1938 1523 
1911 1000 1925 1680 1939 1351 
1912 1339 1926 1892 1940 1371 
19138 1069 1927 1767 

1914 1135 1928 1456 J 


From 1921 to 1929 agricultural prices were high and relatively stable, 
disregarding seasonal fluctuations. An unprecedented collapse in wheat 
prices in May, 1930, initiated a world-wide agricultural crisis. Agricul- 
tural prices fell rapidly (by 45 per cent. between July, 1929, and March, 
1931) and remained depressed until improving wheat prices brought an 
upward trend in the middle of 1985. The rise continued and the index 
number reached 1759 in July, 1988. Since then the index has fluctuated 
about a level appreciably above that of the depression years, but (in 1940) 
about ten per cent. below the average in 1988. In March, 1941, the index 
number was 1880 and 9 per cent. below the average level of the year 1938. 


AcricuLturaL Macuinery. 


The following statement shows the area cropped, the total value of the 
agricultural machinery used, and the value of such machinery per acre of 
crop, in divisions of the State in the years 1929-30 and 1939-40. The value 
of machinery relates to such of the farm machines and implements as 
are used for agricultural purposes as distinct from pastoral and dairying 
activities. 

Tanie 605.—Agricultural Machinery, 1929-80 and 1939-40, 


Value of Agricultural |Aver. value of Machinery 


or Area under Crop, Machinery and Implements. per acre of crop. 

Division. SO) es as 

1929-30. | 1939-40. | 1929-30. | 1939-40. y 1929-30. 1939-40. 

Acres, Acres, £  £ £38 d.|/£ 38. d. 

Coastal... we | 285,532 357,498 1,139,488 | 1,489,787, 4 0 1]4 0 6 

Tableland ia 443,714 651,868 1,165,960 | 1,472,835, 212 7;2 5 2 

Western Slopes ...| 2,609,461 | 3,336,909 4,937,540 | 5,184,302) 117 10;1 11 21 
Central Plains and 

Riverina wal 2,144,606 | 2,009,648 3,653,248 | 3,298,224) J 14 1);112 9 

Western ... re 16,095 20,008 59,687 84,584, 314 2)4 4 7 

Total we! 5,499,408 | 6,375,931 | 10,955,923 11,479,732 11910/{/116 0 
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In the coastal and tableland districts the areas under cultivation are 
small, including many smalh holdings highly developed for fruit-growing, 
dairying and market gardening; on the tablelands, slopes and plains the 
implements in use serve large areas under wheat and oats. In the Western 
Division there is a small area under irrigation. 


The value of agricultural machinery ‘and implements declined from 
£10,955,928 in 1929-80, to £8,486,935 in 1934-85 or by approximately 23 
per cent. in five years. While this is partly due to writing down of values, 
adverse conditions prevailing in the industry in these years apparently 
prevented the normal installation and replacement of agricultural mach- 
inery. With an improvement in the agricultural situation the value of 
machinery and implements in use increased rapidly to reach the record— 
£11,516,668 in 1938-39. 


Power-driven Machinery and Tractors on Farms. 


Particulars of the power-driven machinery and of other machines and 
implements used on farms in New South Wales as at the 80th June, 1930, 
were shown on page 196 of the Year Book for 1930-31. 


Information has been collected as to the number of tractors on holdings 
annually since 1987. In March, 1940, there were 18,957 tractors on 12,648 
holdings in the State, including 6,221 on 5,577 holdings in the Western 
Slopes division. The increase in 1939-40 was 1,031 tractors or 8 per cent. 
compared with 1,419 tractors (12 per cent.) in 1988-389 and 2,571 tractors 
(29 per cent.) in 1937-38. In 1940, the number of tractors on rural holdings 
suitable for hauling ascertained separately for the first time, was 9,922. 


The increase in use of mechanical traction in rural activities is illustrated 
in the following statement :— 


Taste 606.—Tractors used on Farms, 1980 to 1940. 


Number of Tractors 


a ‘Tractors. Per 1,000 Holdings. 

Division. 
1930, | 1988. 1939, 1940 1980. | 1988. | 1939. | 1940. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Coastal ... owe 447 | 1,182 | 1,442 | 1,807 15 38 47 59 
Tableland ... 0... 617 | 1,440 | 1,707 | 1,869 41 100 119 132 
N.W. Slopea... 731 | 1,674 | 1,836 | 1,891 166 390 | 427 440 
C.W. Slopes .......] 1,097 | 1,898 | 2,045 | 2,155 | 253 428 | 464 490 
S.W. Slopes... ...) 1,109 | 1,790 | 2,040 , 2,175 135 224 | 252 272 
N.W, Plains... 0... 212 583 628 680 112 300 | 326 358 
C.W. Plains ... 0... 304. 422 465 530 122 170 187 212 
Riverina vee vee] 1,592 | 2,345 | 2,544 | 2,610 ) 217 322 | 352 362 
Western tok aa 133 173 219 240 71 91 115 126 
Total wef 6,242 111,507 |12,926 | 13,957 82 15} 172 186 


The increase in the area under crop between 1929-30 and 1989-40 was 
15.9 per cent., and the increase in the number of tractors used on farms 
was 124 per cent. In 1940 there were tractors on 18.6 per cent. of the 
holdings as compared with 8 per cent. in 1930, and the number of tractors 
per thousand acres of crop was 1.14 in 1980 and 2.19 in 1940. 


Use of Tractors and Horses on Wheat Farms, 1939-40. 


Statistics showing the relative extent to which tractors and horses were 
used in sowing wheat were obtained (for the first time) in respect of the 
wheat crop of 1939-40. There were in New South Wales 17,106 wheat 
farms of which 8,479 were worked entirely by horses, 7,181 by tractors 
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exclusively and. 1,496 on which both tractors and horses were used. Of 
4,694,200 acres sown with wheat in 1989; 2,049,020. acres were worked by 
horses: and 2,645,180::acres were worked by tractors. There were 107,236 
horses. used’ in wheat. farming and. farm-owned tractors on wheat farms: 
numbered 7,259. The number of hired tractors used in wheat farming: 
was not; ascertained but is believed to be about 2,000. 


The relative extent of the use of horses and tractors in the main wheat- 
growing sections of the State in 1989-40 is shown in the following 
summary :— / 


TaBLE '607.—Tractors and Horses on Wheat. Farms, 1939-40. 


Districts.* 
Nerthern, Central. Southern. Total, 
Holdings growing Wheat:— No. No. No, No, 
Worked entirely by tractors 2,323 2,317 2,448 7,098 
Do. do. horses 942 2,750 4,716 8.408 
Worked partly by tractors 140 534 818 1,492 
and partly by horses. 
Total ... 0... 3,415 5,601 7,982 16,998 
Area of ‘Wheat sown :— acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Worked entirely by tractors 761,213 793,201 693,703 2,248,117 
Jo. do, horses:..| 106,490 552,553 1,062,097 1,721,140: 
Worked partly by tractors 67,857 271,519 371,531 710,907 
and partly by horses, 
Total... ...| 935,560 1,617,273 2,127,331 4,680,164 


* Approximate; Coastal and Western Divisions are excluded. 

The decrease in value of machinery used between 1929-30 and 1934-35 was 
proportionately greatest in relation to the larger crops, but even on farms 
where the area of wheat sown was less than 300 acres, 37 per cent. of the 
number and 40 per cent. of the area sown were worked entirely by tractors. 
Particulars relating the method of working and the areas sown with 
wheat in 1939-40 in the districts shown in the preceding table are as 
follow :— 


TABLE 608.—Size of Wheat Crops and the Use of Tractors and Horses 
1989-40. (Excluding Coastal and Western Divisions.) 


Areas Sown with Wheat. 
Under 300 acres. eter puaarend and Total. 
Holdings growing wheat— No. No. No. No. 
Worked entirely by tractors 3,934 2,986 178 7,098 
Do. do. by horses 6,246 2,139 23 8,408 
Worked partly by tractors 452 941 99 1,492 
and partly by horses. 
Total......) 10,632 6,066 300 | 16,998 
Area of wheat sown— acres. acres. acres, acres. 
Worked entirely by tractors 610,500 1,386,499 251,118 2,248,117 
Do. do. by horses 824,978 866,903 29,259 1,721,140 
Worked partly by tractors 83,555 480,331 147,021 710,907 
and partly by horses. 
Total...... 1,519,033 2,733,733 427,398 4,680,164 
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Persons: ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE. 


The following table provides a comparison of the number: of persons 
returned by land-holders as being constantly engaged on rural holdings 
with agriculture as their principal activity. The number includes working 
proprietors, unremunerated members of the family. working on the holding, 
and ‘permanent employees but excludes casual employees. 


Taste 609.—Agricultural Labour and. Machinery, 1914 to 1940, 


Persons | Persons 


Per- Area Value of Per- Area Value ‘of 
Year. Tnanently under Machinery Year, manently under Machinery: 
En- Crop. Used, Kin- Crop. Used. 
gaged.* gaged.* 
No. acres, £- No. acres, £ 


1913-14 | 59,813 | 4,568,841 | 5,029,938 || 1927-28-| 42,203 | 4,994,515 10,849,613" 
1914-15 | 58,020 | 4,808,627 | 5,159,959 || 1928-29 | 38,275 | 5,440,762 110,883,552 
1915-16 56,904 | 5,794,835 | 5,362,027 |) 1929-30 | 38,049 | 5,499,408 |10,955,923 
1916-17 | 52,758 | 5,163,030 | 5,449,657 1930-31 | 38,224 | 6,809,510 110,526,391 
‘1917-18 | 48,386 | 4,460,701 | 5,615,995 || 1931-32 | 37,260 | 5,107,049 | 9,526,396 
1918-19 | 43,823 | 3,890,844 | 5,696,916 | 1932-33 | 40,279 6,330,370 8,869,795 
1919-20 | 47,392 | 3,770,155 | 6,128,753 || 1933-34 | 39,716 |. 6,281,477 | 8,607,639. 
1920-21 | 48,896 | 4,464,342 | 7,120,881 || 1934-35 '| 38,725 | 5,684,658 | 8,486,935: 
1921-22 | 47,268 | 4,445,848 | 7,884,713 || 1935-36 | 38,796 | 5,730,315 .| 9,039,026 


1922-23 | 48,154 | 4,694,088 | 8,536,164 || 1936-37:| 40,490 | 5,951,043 | 9,949,677 
1923-24 | 46,823 | 4,808,046 | 8,799,353 || 1937-38 | 40,303 | 6,464,624 |11,050,645. 
1924-25 | 46,278 | 4,911,148 | 9,427,730 || 1938-39 | 41,519 | 7,044,038 (11,516,668 


1925-26 | 43,365 | 4,541,423 | 9,588,318 || 1939-40 | 39,864 | 6,375,931 {11,479,732 


1926-27 | 41,650 | 4,596,711 | 9,837,193 


* Landowners, members of their families and employees engaged principally in cultivating the soil. 


The decrease in value of machinery used between 1929-30 and 1934-35 was. 
apparently due to a. writing down of values. as. well as to non-replacement 
of worn out machinery. 


The decline between 1914 and 1919 in the number of persons engaged 
in agriculture was probably due mainly to enlistments for military service, 
although the adverse conditions ruling in the industry exercised a depres- 
sing influence. ‘hig latter cause doubtless operated to a marked extent 
during the severe drought which prevailed between 1918 and June, 1920, 
The number increased after the demobilisation of large numbers of the 
expeditionary forces, although in 1919-20 there was an almost complete 
failure of the wheat crops of the State, and agricultural operations were 
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considerably restricted. Further decline occurred subsequently, and the 
number was only 37,260 in 1931-32. During the last eight years the 
number has fluctuated between 88,700 and 41,500. 


The number of persons engaged permanently in agriculture in 1939-40 
was about 33 per cent. less than in the years immediately preceding the 
war of 1914-18, although the area under crop was approximately 40 per 
cent, greater. The explanation apparently lies in the more extensive 
use of tractors and in the improvement in agricultural machinery by 
which the capacity of the ploughs, harvesters, reapers and binders and 
other plant has been increased in such a way that less man power is 
vequired to cultivate the greater area of land. Moreover, the speedier 
means of transport by reason of the substitution of motor for horse-drawn 
vehicles and the extension of railway facilities have enabled the farmers 
to effect a considerable saving in labour. Fluctuations in the total area 
under crop, due mainly to seasonal conditions, also influence the number 


of persons permanently engaged in agriculture. 


Data as to the number of casual and itinerant workers are not obtainable 
and it is impossible to gauge to what extent, if at all, the decrease in the 
number of persons permanently engaged in cultivating the soil is offset by 
casual employees. Data as to wages paid to casual employees, however, 


show that there was no marked substitution of casual for permanent labour. 


Particulars of the numbers of persons permanently engaged and wages 


paid in rural industries are shown in Table 572. 


FERTILISERS. 


In New South Wales superphosphate is the only artificial fertiliser 
used extensively, the soils in the wheat areas being generally deficient in 
phosphoric acid. Tests of manuring conducted on the farmers’ experiment 
plots indicate that benefits derived from the application of super- 
phosphate to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most marked in the 
southern portion of the wheat-belt, viz., the South-western Slopes and the 
Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish throughout the western 
districts which form the central portion of the wheat-belt, and 
least advantage is gained in the heavier soils of the north-western dis- 
tricts. The results may be affected, however, by the fact that in the south 


fallowing is more common than elsewhere. 


The average quantity of superphosphate used on crops fertilized with 
this manure only was 64% Ib. per acre in 1939-40. The number of farms 
on which superphosphate was used on crops was 24,689 in 1989-40. 
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The following table shows the area of land under crop and the quantity 
of manure used on crops (excluding pasture grasses) during the year 
1989-40 :— 


Taste 610.—Manures used on Crops, 1989-40. 


isan Manures Used. 

Tea 
Division, as ‘ot Crops 

Manured. Natural, Artificial, 
acres, acres, loads. owt. 

Coastal... eee aso ia 357,498 175,693 187,826 430,951 
Tableland sen tes 651,868 326,360 19,055 239,360: 
Western Slopes ... aa 3,336,909 2,018,654 5,439 1,032,360: 
Central Plains... a 710,350 273,748 1,069 108,371 
Riverina ... ee ” ane 1,299,298 1,110,641 9,088 673,504 
Western ... vee . oe 20,008 10,604 1,241 27,573 

Whole State oon ves 6,375,931 3,915,700 223,718 2,512,119 


The total area of crops treated with natural manures in New South 
Wales was relatively small, being only 38,356 acres, including areas on 
which both natural and artificial manures were used. The greater part 
of the natural manures is used in the metropolitan division. 


The quantities of the principal kinds of artificial fertilisers used in 
1939-40 were 2,190,314 cwt. of superphosphate and 162,838 ewt. of bone- 
dust, in manuring 3,796,798 acres and 29,619 acres respectively. On 55,982 
acres of crops 158,967 ewt. of other kinds of artificial fertilisers were used. 


The application of manures to agricultural lands is practised most exten- 
sively in the southern districts. In the relatively inextensive agricultural 
areas in coastal districts more than 49 per cent. of the area sown was 
manured in 1939-40. Ignoring the duplication of area in cases where the 
same land was manured more than once in the year for different crops, the 
proportions in the coastal divisions ranged from 29 per cent. on the north 
to over 82 per cent. on the south. A summary relating to the use of 
artificial manures in the northern, central, and southern sections of the 
hinterland (excluding the Western Division) is shown below. These are 
mainly wheat-growing districts :— 


Taste 611.—Artificial Manures used in Various Districts. 


Sections Total Area Proportion Average 
of the area, under treated Artificial of area amount of 
Tablelands, crop. with fertiliser fertilised to fertiliser 
Slopes , (Excluding artificial used. area used. 
and Plains.* Pastures.) fertilisers. under crop. per acre. 
1938-39.— acres acres, ewt. per cent, cwt. 
Northern... 1,195,442 74,445 46,071 6:23 0°62 
Central 2,213,077 1,509,407 743,618 68:20 0:49 
Southern ... 3,255,725 2,925,701 1,718,726 89°86 0:59 
1939-40, — 
Northern ... 1,214,825 73,254 47,686 6°03 0°65 
Central ... 2,047,068 1,289,271 637,000 62:97 0-49 
Southern ... 2,736,532 2,357,674 1,368,909 86°15 0°58 


* See map in frontispiece of volume, 
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The following table shows the total area cultivated, the total area 
manured, and the nature of the manures employed, in various years:— 


Taste 612.—Area of Crops Manured, 1908 to 1940. 


; Total Area Manures Used— Proportion 
Season. aon One of Crops Aree aurea ts 
Manured. Natural. Artificial, |Area under Crop, 
. acres, loads, cwt. per cent. 
1907-08 2,570,137 423,678 144,021 267,120 16°48 
1913-14 4,568,841 2,226,742 166,753 1,010,596 48°74 
1915-16 5,794, 835 2,753,431 177,788 1,132,446 47-52 
1920-21 4,464,842 1,998,429 160,361 998,191 44°76 
1925-26 4,541,423 2,635,483 268,930 1,709,557 58°03 
1929-30 5,499,408 3,896,692 130,009 2,523,469 ‘FL5L 
1930-31 6,809,510 4,550,794 142,416 2,631,441 66:83 
1931-32 5,107,049 2,267,004 158,777 1,382,303 44°39 
1932-33 6,330,370 3,238,716 185,710 1,752, 136 51°16 
1933-34 6,281,477 3,301,538 175,810 1,900, 955 52°56 
1931-35 5,684,558 3,367,725 193,992 1,908,810 59:24 
1935-36 5,730,315 3,587,838 210,160 2,134,719 62°61 
1936-37 5,951,043 3,816.709 237,931 2,403,571 64°14 
1937-38 6,464,724 4,286,976 225,962 2,749,772 66°32 
1938-39 7,044,038 4,706,463 227,951 2,972,927 66°81 
1939-40 6,375,931 3,915,700 223,718 2,512,119 Gl 41 


The quantity of superphosphate used on the areas sown with wheat 
was 1,898,837 cwt. In 1988-39, and 1,584,858 cwt. in 1939-40, an average of 
56 lb. per acre manured for wheat. 


Information regarding the use of artificial manures on pastures for 
each year since 1927-28 is shown in the chapter “Rural Industries.” In 
1939-40 an aggregate area of 650,134 acres on 4,850 holdings was treated 
with 609,290 cwt. of fertiliser. 


With the object of enabling primary producers (other than growers of 
wheat for grain) to continue the use of fertilisers, nothwithstanding low 
prices for their products, the Commonwealth Government provided a 
subsidy of 15s. per ton of fertilisers used in lots of one ton or more during 
1932-83. The rate of subsidy was 15s. per ton in the years 1934-35 and 
1935-36, In later years the rate was 10s. per ton on quantities of not less 
than half a ton and not exceeding 20 tons (10 tons in 1988-89) used on:any 
one farm. The principal uses to which fertiliser was applied under subsidy 
were the topdressing of pastures, the cultivation of oats, and the manuring 
of fruit trees, vegetables and sugar-cane. The sums received by farmers in 
New South Wales under these provisions were £19,903 in 1982-88, £23,000 
in 1984-35, £56,211 in 1985-86, £40,058 in 1936-87, £30,048 in 1987-38, 
£18,380 in 1988-39, and £427 in 1939-40. 


The gale of artificial manures is regulated by the Fertilisers Act, 1984. 
The vendor of fertilisers is required to sell under a registered brand or 
name, and to furnish to the purchaser a warranted statement as to their 
nature and chemical composition. Provision is also made for inspection and 
analysis of fertilisers, summary proceedings against offenders, and the 
publication of an annual list of fertilisers showing the prices, the average 
unit value of constituents of commercial value, and the registered brands. 


i 
i 
i 
! 
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SHsreE-FarMING In AGRICULTURE. 


A brief statement as to share-farming in New South Wales and the 
development of this system of working the land is given at page 659 of 
this Year Book. 


In 1989-40 there were 4,025 holdings on which share-farmers were engaged 
in agriculture exclusively (mainly wheat-growing), and another 2,222 
holdings with share-farmers which were .used for agriculture and dairy- 
ing in combination (including dairy farms on which cultivation was con- 
fined to the production of fodder crops for dairy cattle). The area culti- 
vated by share-farmers in 1989-40 was 1,425,636 acres (compared with 
898,863 acres in 1929-30), representing 22.4 per cent. of the entire area 
cultivated in New South Wales. Of that area in 1939-40, 792,490 acres 
were in the Western Slopes Division and 482,810 acres in the Central 
Plains and Riverina. 


Dates or PLANTING AND HARVESTING. 


‘The usual periods of planting and harvesting the principal crops of the 
State in the main districts in which they are sown are as follows :— 


Most Usual Months of— 
Crop, 
Planting, Harvesting, 

Wheat ... ale {| April-June : ...| November-January,. 
Maize ... aa ...| September-December ...| January-July. 
Oats a .| March-May ...| October-December. 
Barley ... ais | May ae is ...| October-December. 
Rice... wea w.-| October ... abe ..| April-May. 
Potatoes— early . | July-August... ...| October—January. 

uy late ...| November hes ...| February-August. 
Sugar-cane ... ...| September wat ...| July-November. 
Tobacco tee | November—December .,.| Mareh-April. 
Broom Millet ... ...| September-November...) January-April. 


INDIVIDUAL CROPS. 
WHEAT. 


Wheat is the staple agricultural product of New South Wales. It is the 
principal product on probably one-eighth of the rural holdings of the State, 
and three-quarters of the average area under crop is devoted to wheat. The 
farm value of wheat-crops (other than those used as green fodder) in 
1989-40 was 11,272,400, including £10,605,640 from grain and £666,760 from 
wheaten hay. 


The mild climate of New South Wales makes it possible to work the soil 
on scientific lines throughout the year, and admits of the utilisation of 
paddocks for pastoral purposes after the crop has been harvested. The time 
of sowing varies according to district and seasonal conditions, but is 
seldom earlier than March or later than July. Harvesting generally begins 
in November and may extend until February. 
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WHEAT GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Area, Production and Average Yield, 1881 to 1940. 
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The graph has been prepared on the basis of quinquennial averages ended in each year as shown, 


The numbers at side of graph represent: for wheat area, millions of acres ; for wheat production, 
tens of millions of bushels; for yield of wheat per acre, tens of bushels, and for area of other crorzs, 


miHions of acres, 
The Wheat Belt, 


A description of the nature and extent of the wheat belt of New South 
Wales was published on pages 573 and 574 of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


The extension of the limits of wheat-growing in New South Wales formed 
the subject of special reports by the Government Statistician in 1905, 
1913, and 1923. Since the latter year there hag been little change in the 


eastern and western limits of wheat growing in New South Wales, but 
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pastoral activities are replacing wheat farming on appreciable areas on 

the western fringe of the wheat belt between the Lachlan and Murrum- 

bidgee Rivers, i 
Development of Wheat Growing. 


Wheat growing as an industry in New South Wales has expanded steadily 
since 1890. The area sown first exceeded 1,000,000 acres in 1897-98 and 
9,000,000 acres in 1904-05 and was doubled during the next ten years.. It is 
estimated that an area of between 20,000,000 acres and 25,000,000 acres 
in the principal wheat districts is suitable for cultivation, and of this 
area 5,674,000 acres, of which 5,135,000 acres were harvested for grain, were 
actually sown with wheat in 1930-81. 


The following statement shows the area under wheat for grain and for hay, 
together with the total production, average yie'd per acre, and quantity 
exported since 1897-98, the first season in which there was a surplus of 
wheat for export :— 

TasBLE 613.—Wheat—Area, Production, and Exports, 1898 to 1941. 


: Ba 

Avea under Wheat. Yield. Average yield per 935, 

acre, ageken 

Season. shane E 

For Grain. |For Hay. | Fed-off.*! Total. Grain, Hay. Grain, Hay. 2 g B28a 

BS 

| thousand | thousand thousand 

acres, acres, acres acres bushels, tons. bushels,| tons. |bushels. = 
1897-93 993,350 | 213,720 T 1,207,070 10,560 182 106 "85 582 
1898-99 | 1,319,502 | 312,451 T 1,631,954 9,276 177 70 ‘BT 437 
1899-00 | 1,426,166 | 414,813 t 1,840,979 13,604 341 95 "832, 865 
1900-01 | 1,530,609 | 332,143 T 1,862,752 16,174 348 106 1°05 4.788 
1901-02 | 1,392,070 | 812,858 + 1,704,928 14,809 287 106 92 2,914 
1902-03 | 1,279,760 | 320.588 T 1,600,348 1,585 76 1°23 "24 154 
1908-04 | 1,561,111 | 286,702 t 1,347,813 27,334 452 175 158 9,772 
1904-05 | 1,775,955 | 284,367 T 2,060,322 16,464 207 93 73 5,661 
1905-06 | 1,939,447 | 313,582 + 2,253,029 20,737 305 10°7 ‘07 5,338 
1996-07 | 1,866,254 } 316,945 16,744 | 2,199,942 21,818 403 117 1°27 6,246 
1907-08 | 1,390,171 | 365,925 | 129,813 | 1,885,909 9,156 198 6'6 “bd 962 
1908-09 | 1,394,056 | 490.528 ; 104,202 | 1,980,086 15,483 427 Il “87 4,866 
1909-10 | 1,990,180 | 880,784 5,825 | 2,376,789 28,532, 566 14:3 149 12,111 
1910-11 | 2,128,826 | 422,972 61,458 | 2,613,256 27,914 468 131 Lil 14,423 
1911-12 | 4,880,710 | 440,243 80,731 | 2,901,684 25,088 423 10°5 “06 10,172 
~ 1912-13 | 2,231,614 | 704,221 31,557 | 2,967,202 32,487 780 146 Tit 17,116 
1913-14 | 3,205,397 | 534,226 23,393 | 3,763,016 88,020 588 119 1110 20,038 
1914-15 | 2,768,024 | 569,481 | 815,561 | 4,143,016 12,831 355 47 62 785 
1915-16 | 4,188,865 | 879,678 58,702 | 5,122,245 66,765 1,212 159 1:38 23,514 
1916-17 | 3,806,604 | 683,605 58,101 | 4,498,310 36,598 Blt 9°6 1:28 21,262 
1917-18 } 3,329,371 | 435,180 63,885 | 3,828,436 387,712 485 11:3 lL 12,650 
1918-19 | 2,409,669 | 613,544 | 204,161 ] 3,227,374 18,325 517 16 “84 19,694 
1919-20 | 1,474,174 | 716,770 | 877,596 | 8,068,540 4,388 355 3'0 “49 427 
1920-21 | 8,127,377 | 520,555 15,420 | 3,663,352 55,625 R22 17°8 158 41,746 
1921-22 | 8,194,049 | 467,363 24,735 | 8,687,047 42,767 575 13-4 1:23 21,798 
1922-23 | 2,042,857 | 593,184 | 350,968 | 8,892,009 28,668 6419 97 109 8,904 
1923-24 1 2,945,835 | €95,622 | 288,305 | 3,924,262 33,176 708 113 1-01 11,976 
1924-25 | 3,550,078 | 388,479 21,647 | 3,960,204 69,767 637 16'8 1:38 38,741 
1925-26 | 2,925,012] 449,803 | 286,552 | 3,661,367 33,806 444 116 "99 16,951 
1926-27 | 3,852,736 | 311,213 36,160 | 3,700,109 47,541 394 142 1-97 18,697 
1927-28 | 3,029,950 | 369,060 | 622,885 | 4,022,295 27,042 843 8:9 93 15,616 
1928-26 | 4.090,088 | 875,270 19,605 | 4,484,958 49,257 390 120 “O4 21,068 
1929-30 | 3,974,064 | 381,071 48,914 | 4,404,040 34,407 311 87 "82 14,421 
1930-31 / 5,134,960 | 620,993 17,992 | 5,673,945 65,877: 678 12°8 1°30 44,122 
1931-32 | 3,682,945 | 292,234 20,008 | 38,995,187 54,960 376 149 1/29 38,769 
1932-33 | 4,803,943 | 290,556 24,585 | 5,110,034 78,870 396 164 1°56 40,779 
1933-34 { 4.584.092 | 824,129 30,561 | 4,938,782 57,057 385 124 1:19 21,503 
1934-35 | 8,892,768 | 271,272 26,017 | 4,190,087 48,678 342 125 1:26 30,471 
1935-36 8,351,373 | 224,632 49,651 | 4,125,656 48,822 267 127 119 25,646 
1936-37 3,982,864 | 293,854 28,417 | 4,305,135 55,668 352 140 1:20 28,450 
1937-38 4,464,06£ | 348,339 28,491 | 4,841,494 55,104 350 123 1°00 26,360 
1938-39 | 4,650,872 | 650,437 35,998 | 5,246,302 59,898 612 12°9 4:09 28.935 

1939-40 | 4,330,595 | 264,239 35,862 | 4,680,686 76,552 373 175 41 lt 
1940-41§ | 4.288.790 ' 380,330 78,950 | 4.728.070 24.441 1 261 57 073 i] 


* Includes area sown for green food. In 1927-28 and previous years all areas fed-off were included in 
this column. In 1928-29 and subsequent years areas with an estimated fed-off value of less than that 
indicated in the next paragraph were treated as having failed entirely. and the acreage was allocated 
to grain or hay according to the purpose for which sown, § Preliminaty. 

} Information not available, t Flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat, 
|| Not available for publication. 
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Of the 44 harvests recorded in the foregoing: table, average yields. have 
been as follow: 8 under five bushels per acre, 10. between five and ten bushels 
per acre, 25 between ten and fifteen bushels per acre, and 6 over fifteen 
bushels per acre. The average annual area harvested for wheaten hay 
decreased heavily from 625,560 acres in the five years: ended 1916 and 
519,890 acres in the five years ended 1926 +o 280,565 acres in the quinquen- 
nium ended 1936. Falling: wheat prices and dry pastoral conditions 
~endered hay growing ‘more profitable in 1938:39:and the area. cut for hay 
was the largest since 1928-24. Reduced wheat sowings and favourable 
conditions for grain production, together with expectations of a stabilised: 
‘price for wheat led to a marked decrease in the average cut for hay in 
1939-40, From 1928-29 to 1980-81, and 1987-38 to 1939-40 areas with, a 
fed-off value of less than 15s. per acre were clagsified as failed, and-included 
with the areas sown for hay or grain. The value adopted was ‘s. 6d.. per 
acre in 1981-82.and 10s. per acre in the years 1932-38 to 1986-87. 


After expansion during the Great War and contraction in the years 
1917-18 to 1919-20, wheat growing tended to extend (with variations 
incidental to seasonal conditions) from 1920-21 to 1928-29.° In response to 
a national appeal farmers sowed an anea (5,134,960 acres) in 1980-81, more 
than half a million acres greater than the previous record area of 1915-16. 
During the depression wheat growing reached the peak of production, then 
decreased in reaction to low wheat prices. A recovery of wheat prices 
led to greater. sowings in recent years, and in 1938-39 the area under 
wheat for grain (4,650,872 acres) was the highest since 1932-33. A fresh 
collapse in wheat values caused wheat sowings to decrease in 1989-40, and 
seasonal difficulties and war-time uncertainties led to further decrease 
in ‘the following season. 


Wheat Districts. 


| The statistical divisions of New South Wales are shown on the map as 
| the. frontispiece of the Year Book. 
| The principal wheat-producing divisions of. the State, arranged in order 
of importance, are the Riverina, the south-western slopes; the central- 
| western slopes, the north-western slopes, the central plain, the central 
| tableland, and the northern plains. The average area harvested for grain 
i and the average yield in each division for the period of ten years 1930-31 
to 1939-40: are shown in the following summary :— 


TaBLeE 614.—Wheat Area and Production—Averages, Ten Years 1931 to 


1940. 
| 
District. Northern, Central, Southern, Total, 
! 
acres. bus. | acres, bua, acres, bus, acres, bus, 

Coastal ... rr . be » * bd od 2,593 85,105: 
Tableland eo{ 10,998) 166,131) 205,013] 2,341,98: 8,664 50,445) 210,677) 3,567, 56£ 
: Slopes ... weet 424,618) 6,510,402 930,985 12,931,96- | 1,061,033) 15,799,977) 2,416,638 | 35,242,343: 
: Plaing ... «| 211,776) 2,896,587! 313,550] 2,745,614) 1,168,505) 15,617,183) 1,603, 84( | 21,259,382 
: Western Division) * a . * * + 10,16E 44,716. 

Total «| 647,392 9,573,120! 1,449,557} 19,019,566} 2,233,202 31,476,603! 4,342,90: | 60,149,200 


“ Comparable divisions not available. 
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Although ‘the ‘proportions ‘vary seasonally, ‘approximately 52 per cent. 
of the area harvested for’grain is in-the:southern districts, 33 per cent. 
in the central districts, and 15 per cent. in the northern districts, Thus 
the wheat belt is divided into three portions. The northern normally 
receives the greater part of its rainfall in the summer, and the southern in 
the winter; the rainfall of the central districts is non-seasonal in character. 
Differences of soil, geographical features, cultural methods, and other fac- 
tors play a considerable part in determining the yields of the various 
divisions. 


The following statement shows that wheat is most extensively grown in 
the southern districts, and’that in recent years the best results usually have 
been secured in the northern areas :— 


TABLE '615.— Wheat. Areas and Yields, 1981 to 1940, 


Area Harvested tor Yield. otf Grain: per 


' Yield of Grain. 


Grain. Acre. 

Divisions Average ae Average me oy Rowe 5 
1980-31 ~31, 1930-81 |1933-| 1934- 5-|1936-/1937~|1938-|1939- 
to _| 1989-40. [1939-40 "to 34, | 36.) 36. | 37. | 38. | 39. | 40, 

1939-40. 1929.40, 1930-40. 
1,000 } 1,000 | 

acres.| acres. | bus. bus. | bus. | bus. | bus.|bus. | bus.) bus.| bus.] bus. 
Coastal 2,59] 3,768 35 88} 13°6 {11 9/140) 71] 15: Ht 16:1| 16-3] 10-1 
fiNorti’n | 64£7,392! 899,010} 9,573 !12,521) 14°8 | 17:7 | 14:3) 10:0] 13:4! 11-7) 20°7).13°9 
tCentral |1,449,557/1,517,076] 19,020 | 29,767/ 13:1 | 11:7} 11-6) 9°9}13:0) 10-9) 10-9] 19-6 
fSouth’n |2,233,202/1,951,276| 31.477 | 34,139} 14:1 | 11-6 | 12-7) 15-2] 1448) 13-6) 11-1) 17°5 
Western 10,165 9,465 44 87| 44 18] 1:4] 0:4] 5-6) 5-8) 0-7] 9-2 
Total ../4,342,907/4,380,595} 60,149 | 76,552) 13°8 | 12:4 |.12°5] 12-7|. 14:0, 12-3} 12:9).17-6 


¢ Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains. 


Generally speaking, the use of fertilisers and the practice of ‘fallowing. 
were most extensive in the southern districts, where, until recently, ‘the 
average ‘yield was usually greatest. This was due in a large part:to the 
more dependable nature of the winter rains. But substantial areas with 
yather uncertain rainfall were brought into cultivation in the western 
Riverina, and generally :poor results in the new areas have had an appreci- 
able effect in reducing the average yield in the southern districts. Although | 
in six of the ten seasons since 1980-31 the yield per acre in the northern 
areas was substantially higher than in the central or southern sections, 
seasonal conditions contributed to that result in most years. With these 
considerations taken into account it is probable that the well-etablished 
and important sections of the southern district may retain place as the 
part of the wheat 'belt in which the cereal is most successfully grown. In 
the northern districts the average yield has increased from. 9.6 bushels per 
acre in the decennium ended 1923-24 to 14.8 bushels per acre in the ‘ten- 
year period ended 1989-40. 


Rainfall Index in Wheat Districts. 


The following summary provides a monthly index of rainfall ‘in the wheat 
districts of the State since 1927. The index is derived from the ‘ratios 
of the average'rainfall of eleven districts to the normal rainfall in the same 
districts weighted in accordance with the average area sown with wheat in 
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each district. The normal rainfall for each month is represented by 100, 
and the index shows, therefore, the percentage of actual to normal rainfall 
in each month :— 

TasLe 616.—Rainfall Index in Wheat Districts, 1927 to 1940. 


Rainfall Index—New South Wales Wheat Districts. 
(Percentage of Normal). 


Month, 
927.|1928.)1929,) 1930. {| 1931. | 1932. / 1938. | 1984, | 1985, | 1986, | 1987, | 1938 | 1939/1940. 


January {111 197 | 20, 44, 69; 13) 148 ( 169 | 117 | 184 | 154 | 74 | 38 | 24 
February | 22 411 |148 | 36) 387] 99 7 | 310 | 104 | 207 | 37 | 81 [221 | 18 
March ...| 38 /162 | 99; 48] 270 | 180} 53] 35 | 24] 181 | 105 | 9 287 | 2) 
April ...{ 71 1187 141 | 67 | 204 | 181) 86) 117 | 199 | 67) 41 } 75 |280 |227 
May ..., 60 | 54 | 83. | 82) 312 | 43] 74 4| 28} 48] 56] 68 | 48 | 36 
June ...| 39 | 76 | 86; 111 | 227 72 65 72 | 33 | 107 63 | 83 |115 | 17 
July...) 53 }119 | 27 | 103 | 90} 87] 127 | 163 | 115 | 203 | 31 | 94 | 60 | 33 
August ...} 69 | 27 |111 | 124 ; 50) 129] 50| 137! 68 
September| 63 (100 | 95 | 43 91 | 141 | 152 71) 114, 58 83 } 30 ; 48 1116 
October {153 | 88 | 79 | 234} 46] 57 | 102 | 255 | 116) 52 | 109 |139 |140 | 11 
November|135 | 32 |102 | 95 | 123 | 112 | 180; 218 | 27] 15 | 78 | 54 [201 | 52 
December} 57 | 19 |118 | 248 | 97) 691176) 66] 68) 215 | 73] 9 | 26 |129 
Average yield of wheat per acre.* 
Bushels | 8-9 | 12-0/ 8-7! 12-8 | 14-9 | 16-4 | 12-4 [12:5 |12°7 |} 140 | 12:3 [12-9175 | 5.7} 


* Season ended March of following year, f{ Subject to revision, 


The significant months as regards the effect of rainfall on wheat yields 
are from April to October—especially April, May, and September. The 
wheat districts extend over practically the whole length of the hinterland, 
sand seasonal conditions vary widely as between districts. The incidence 
of fallowing and fertilising, temperatures and winds also play a large part 
in modifying the effect of rainfall on yield. 


In the following table the rainfall index for the northern, central, and 
southern sections of the wheat belt is shown in comparison with the average 
yield per acre from fallowed and stubble lands in the seasons 1939-40 and 
1940-41 :-— 

Taste 617.—Rainfall Index and Average Yield in Various Wheat Districts, 
1939 and 1940. 


Rainfall Index 1939—Wheat Districta.:| Rainfall Index 1940—Wheat Districts. 
Normal for each month=100, Normal} for each month= 100. 
Month, 1 a 
North- | central. | South: | potat, || Noth | central. | SOMth- | Totat, 
January oe .-| 102 63 14 38 24. 24. 24. 24. 
Webrurary ... ey, 12 139 298 221 87 5 9 18 
March rt vee(| 191 164 359 287 lll 15 5 21 
April ... ae wee) 137 186 348 280 122 209 255 227 
May ... et a 37 42 53 48 13 32 43 36 
June ... ar aa 81 74 140 115 22 14 16 17 
July ... tee sie 64 48 64 60 9 24 42 33 
August fe vei 146 187 242 216 38 37 35 36 
September .., ae 16 26 63 48 91 145 108 116 
October tee eae 78 140 153 140 42 10 6 11 
November ... ask 62 178 239 201 56 51 52 52 
December... Se 43 28 22 26 132 160 115 129 
Average yield of 
wheat per acre— 1939-40. 1940~41.*° 
Fallowed land bus..| 16-1 21:9 18:3 19-3 5:2 77 61 65 
Stubble land bus.,,.) 13:9 17°8 14:8 15'6 40 64 4-4 50 


* Preliminary, 
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Average Yield of Wheat. 


Viewed over a long period of years, the average yield of wheat in New 
South Wales has been subject to marked fluctuations by reason of the widely 
divergent nature of the seasons, but reference to Table 618 will show 
that these fluctuations have been much less marked since 1920-21 than 
formerly. The highest yields have usually been recorded in seasons 
following the worst droughts, and, besides giving proof of the 
advantages of fallowing, have gone far to make immediate compensation 
for the losses sustained. ‘The lowest yield on record—that of the 1902 
season—was only 1.2 bushels per acre. It was followed by a yield of 17.5 
bushels per acre; and after a severe drought in 1918-20, an average of 17.8 
bushels per acre was obtained. The lowest average yield in any season 
since 1919-20 was 8.7 bushels per acre in 1929-80. In the ten following 
seasons, however, the average annual yield did not once fall below 12. bushels 
per acre and attained the high average of approximately 17.5 bushels per 
acre in 1989-40. This sequence was broken in 1940-41 when winter rains 


failed and the average yield did not reach six bushels an acre. 


The average annual yield has improved steadily since the commence- 
ment of wheat-growing for export in 1897. The higher averages obtained 
prior to this expansion are due probably to the fact that the smaller area 
under cultivation in these early years embraced a larger proportion of 
jand specially suitable for wheat-growing. In decennial periods the aver- 
age yields in New South Wales were as follows :— 

Taste 618.—Wheat Yields, Decennial Averages, 1882 to 1940. 


. Average Yield A Average Yield 
Period, i oar nee Period, per acre. 
) 
bushels, ! bushels. 
1882-1891 13:30 1912-1921 11°62 
1892-1901 10°02 1922-1931 12°02 
1902-1911 11:04 1931-1940 13°85 


In calculating these averages the area which was sown for grain but 
failed is included, while the area fed off or used for green fodder is ex- 
cluded. 


Although the yield is largely influenced by the nature of the seasons, it 
is apparent that, as scientific methods of cultivation are becoming more 
widely adopted and land is properly fallowed, tilled, and manured, the 
average is increasing. Another favourable factor exists in the improve- 
ment of wheat types by plant-breeding. , 
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The yield of wheat per acre in New South Wales is, on the average, 
rather higher than in most of the great exporting countries, but low com- 
pared with European yields under more intensive cultivation. Averages 
for the five years 1933-34 to 1987-88 and the seventeen years ended 1938 are 
shown below. 


Taste 619.—Average Wheat Yields in Principal Countries, 1922-38 and 


1984-88, 

Average Yield Average Yisld 
Country. oe PEERED Country. __peracre, 
1922-88}1934-38 1922-38]1934-38 

bus. bus. bus, pus. 

Canada w.w ae ws] 147 9-9 Great Britain 

United States ..,. ...} 11:6 | 12:5 /and Northern Ireland) 38:4. | 84°4 
Argentina .. ... ..., 12:3.) 12°3 \\France sen oee wee] 22°0 | 23-4 
Australia... 0... ..f 119 | 12:1 [Italy ... 1... 1. ot 198 | 178 
New SouthWales  ...! 12°7 | 12:8 |[Rumania ... ...  ...} 13°9 | 14:6 
Russia (U.S.8.R.)...| 10°38.) 13°1*|Hungary ... ...  ...{ 19°9 | 20°6 


* Partly approximation, 


Fallowing and the Wheat Yield. 


Since 1923-24 statistics have been collected of the yield of grain from 
the areas of new land, fallowed land, and untfallowed land sown with wheat. 
It is intended that land should not be classed as fallow unless it has been 
cultivated by ploughing during the year preceding the sowing, but it is 
doubtful: whether farmers’ returns are made on this basis in all. cases. 
Summer fallow is practised to some extent. 


The following table provides a comparison of the yields obtained from 
the various classes of land in 1989-40 in each of the divisions described on 
page 704:— 


Taste 620.—Wheat Yield from Fallowed and Unfallowed Land, 1939-40. 


Area.t Total Yield, Average Yield per 
ae ~~ Acre, _ 
Division. 
New | Fallowed | Stubble New Fallowed | Stubble | New |Fallowed|stubble 
Land, | Land. Land, Land, Land, Land, Land, Land, |Land. 
acres. acres, | acres. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels, |bushels.| bushels. | bushels. 
Coastal Sin 21 548 3,006 1,440 5,184, 31,521 67 95 10°5 
Northern* ...} 71,056 97,988} 729,966} 763,851] 1,579,089 10,178,214] 10°7 161 13°9 
Central* w{ 68,394! 672,466) 776,216] 1,274,187) 14,694,000 13,798,674| 18°6 21°9 17s 
Southern* ...{ 57,952] 1,426,861! 466,463] 1,057,662] 26,168 733) 6,912,585 18:3 18'3 14.8 
Western oes 1,642 8,161 4,662 19,239 33,887; 33,783] 11-7 10°7 7°2 
Total ...| 199,258 acne chines 3,116,379] 42,480,843 30,954,777) 15°6 19°3 56 
* Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and. Central Plains, t Including areag which failed. 


The average yields on fallowed land were far in excess of those from 
other land throughout the. wheat belt. The climatic conditions prevailing 
in the various wheat districts and the methods adopted. by farmers differ 


in:a marked. degree, consequently the results shown. above do not: represent. 


fully the benefits which acerue from fallowing. Still, it is apparent that 
even with the present extent of fallow the improvemerit in the wheat yield 
has been appreciable. : 
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The average yields per acre from fallowed and unfallowed lands respec- 
tively in the northern, central, and southern districts of the State in each 
year for which records have been obtained are as follows :— 


TaBLe 621.—Wheat Yields on Fallowed and Stubble Land, 1924 to 1940. 


7 Northern Districts.* | Central Districts.* | Southern Districts.* Whole State. 
ear. 

Fallowed,| Stubble, | Pallowed. | Stubble. | Fallowed.| Stubble, | Fallowed.| Stubble. 

bushels. | bushels.| bushels. / bushels. | bushels, bushels, bushels, | bushels, 
1923-24 .., 8:3 6-8 10:4 8-5 15:3 12:2 14-1 9-6 
1924-25...) 19-4 161 19-1 14:7 19-9 13-9 19-7 14:8 
1925-26, 9-3 75 15:3 10:7 13-2 10:1 13-5 10:0 
1926-27 16-1 14:3 16-4 12:7 15:2 12:3 16:0 13°0 
1927-28 58 36 9:0 67 11-7 75 11-2 59 
1928-29 16:7 14:3 14-5 9-7 137 9-2 13-9 10°6 
1929-30 .,,| 19-2 15-0 19 4:2 11-7 6-5 10-8 73 
1930-31 ...| 16:3 14:7 15:8 12°8 15:2 9°9 15:4 11:8 
1931-32 ...) 20-1 16°4 18°6 13°5 16'7 11°6 171 13°4 
1932-33... -16°6 12'8 19°3 -13°7 20°6 151 20:2 14:1 
1933-34 ,.,1 21-4 17-0 14:0 10:3 14:0 78 14:3 10-7 
1934-35 ,,.! 18:0 13:3 13-1 10°2 13°8 9°3 13:8 10°7 - 
1935-36 13:2 9:3 13:1 7:2 170 9-9 15:8 85 
1936-37 16°8 12°8 15:0 11-4 16:0 11:8 15:8 11°9 
1937-38 14:8 11°4 14:2 86 15:3 9-4. 15:0 96 
1938-39 23°1 20'6 13°0 9°5 12:3 8-3 13:0 12:6 
1939-40 161 13°9 21:9 17:8 18:3 14'8 19°3 15:6 


*Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Plains, 


The following statement shows the approximate areas of new. land, 
fallowed land, and stubble land sown with wheat harvested for grain, 
including that sown for grain which failed entirely in New South Wales 


during each of the past ten seasons :— 


TasLe 622—Areas of Wheat Sown for Grain on Fallowed and 


Unfallowed Land, 1931 to 1940. 


4 Proportion 

Season, New Land. Hallowee Sey: Total.* Rallowed to 

acres, acres. acres, acres. per cent. 
1930-31 ... 297,618 1,708,104 3,117,413 5,123,135 33:3 
1931-32 ... 123,661 1,473,678 2,062,609 3,659,948 40:3 
1932-33 .,. 175,232 1,852,243 2,776,468 4,808,943 38:6 
1933-34 1... 4. 180,088 2,152,276 2,251,728 4,584,092 46-9 
1934-35 ... oe 133,018 2,242,764 1,516,986 3,892,768 57-6 
1935-36 ... oes 127,249 2,199,006 1,525,118 3,851,373 57-1 
1936-37 ... sea 180,729 2,144,932 1,657,203 3,982,864 53-9 
1937-38: ... _ 263,409 2,241,214 1,960.04] 4,464,664 50-2. 
1938-39 ... 281,892 2,179,740 2,189,240 4,650,872 46-9 
1939-40 .... 199,258 2,201,024 1,980,313 4,380,595 50:2 


* Approximate. 


The ratio of fallowed land to the total sown for grain in 1989-40 was 10.9 
per cent. in the northern districts, 44.3 per cent. in the central districts, 
and %3.1 per cent. in the southern areas, 
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On the average, about half the total area cropped for grain is fallowed 
jand. More fallowed land was used in 1934-85 than in any previous season 
and the proportion sown on fallows, 57.6 per cent., was, with one exception, 
(58.9 per cent. in 1927-28) the highest on record. The proportion was 
high in the next two seasons, viz., 57.1 per cent. in 1985-36, and 58.9 per 
cent. in 1936-87. The percentage of fallowed land fell to 46.9 per cent. 
in 1938-39 when an increased proportion of new as well as stubble land 
was sown as a result of higher prices of wheat at the time of sowing. A 
normal proportion of the area sown in 1939-40 was fallowed. 


Varieties of Wheat Grown. 


Plant-breeding has been a continuous process since the time of Farrar 
(1845-1905) and new varieties of wheat have been introduced and subse- 
quently replaced by types more serviceable from the standpoint of climate 
and soil, disease resistance, quality and productivity. In this work the 
Department of Agriculture has co-operated with wheat-growers in culti- 
vating experimental plots on farms throughout the State. 


Much attention has been given to milling and baking quality. In con- 
sequence weak, soft flour wheats of low gluten content have becn replaced 
extensively by new varieties. The number of varieties recommended for 
cultivation has been reduced, and this has resulted in greater uniformity 
in the f.a.q. sample, with consequent advantages in marketing. In 1939-40 
about 70 per cent. of the area sown was of the five leading varieties as com- 
pared with 56 per cent. in 1929-80. Particulars of varieties used in 
1940-41—-a season of severe drought—have not been compiled. 


Particulars of the principal varieties grown in each season are published 
in the Part, “Rural Industries and Settlement” of the Statistical Register. 
Changes since 1934-85 are illustrated in the following comparisons :— 


TABLE 623.—Varieties of Wheat Grown, 1935 to 1940. 


Season. Season, 
Variety. - Variety. 
1984-35. | 1938-39. | 1939-40. 1934-35. | 1938-39. | 1939-40, 
acres, acres, acres. {' acres, 

Apollo... Tr wen 793 858 Ghurka is 29,179 67,284 68,660 
Aussie... .-| 81,817 * b Gular_... ieee ae 95,269) 150,386 

Baringa ... .| 388,400 | 266,499 | 109,095 | Marshall’s No. 3 74,585 * * 
Bena eo .{ 71,659 * bd Nabawa .-{ 1,185,719 747,749] 420,846 

Bencubbin ais cai 746,093 | 1,126,211; Penny ... tos 81,544 * * 
Bonin... «| 449,813 | 146,285 | 129,524 | Pusa No.4... 42,393 133,358) 135,361 
Canberra we 24,947 * bd Pusa No. 111 oe 17,557 6,348 

Canimbla wel 16,465 * * Rajah ... vee 21,705 * * 
Currawa ... 28,010 + * Ranee ... w| 165,647 206,020; 234,500 

Dundee ... 111,679 | 816,283 | 615,187 | Riverina aes 30,028 ed * 
Duri one ont 12,137 * = Totadgin foc wee 25,164 30,042 

Federation ve} 64,672 * * Turvey ... tie 62,927 7 * 
Ford were «| 518,399 | 994,110 | 839,826 | Waratah oe 360,783 286,089! 242,546 
Tree Gallipoli ...{- 202,640 = = Yandilla King ... 200,790 40,430 15,601 
Geeralying «| 28,992 | 101,480 96,242 | Other Varieties 336,668 430,187} 378,958 
Total o) 4,125,598 | 5,120,600) 4,625,191 


* Information not collected. 
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For sowing in 1941, fifteen principal varieties were recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture for specified zones of the wheat belt of New 
South Wales. Five of these varieties, viz.: Ford, Bencubbin, Dundee, Gular 
and Bordan, are suited for general cultivation over a wide area of the State. 
The varieties Eureka, Fedweb No. 1, Pusa No. 4 and Pusa No. ITI, are 
recommended for north-western wheatlands and the remaining grain 
varieties, Waratah, Apollo, Bobin and Ranee, are recommended for rela- 
tively small areas within specified zones. Baroota Wonder and New Zealand 
are essentially hay wheats and are not recommended for the production 
of grain. 


Bencubbin has replaced Nabawa and Baringa as the best variety for 
growth under dry conditions. It is highly resistant to flag smut, moder- 
ately resistant to stem rust, and produces heavy yields of bright grain of 
moderately good flour strength under dry ripening conditions. Ford, 
adapted for cultivation over a very large part of the wheat belt, is also a 
disease-resistant, heavy yielding wheat milling into a medium strong flour, 
Dundee is a productive mid-season variety with medium strong grain and a 
strong straw. Pusa No. 4, Pusa No. III and Gular mill into flour of the 
highest baking quality produced in New South Wales. These varieties 
are somewhat susceptible to disease and rather light in yield but command 


a premium above wheat of fair average quality. 


Fureka is an early maturing wheat of medium height and strong straw. 
It is stem rust resistant and moderately resistant to flagsmut and is ideal 
for the north-western portion of the State. A late maturing, variety of 
short, strong straw, Fedweb ‘No. 1 resists stem rust but is susceptible to 
flagsmut. It produces grain of good quality and is adapted for cultivation 
In north-western parts of the wheat belt. 


Bordan has characteristics somewhat similar to those of Ford. It is a 
mid-season variety of tall growth, medium strong straw, is moderately 
yesistant to stem rust and flagsmut, and under favourable spring ripening 
conditions usually outyields Ford by two or three bushels per acre. Its 
recommendation is limited to the better rainfall wheat areas within the 


western slopes zones and eastern Riverina. 


The adoption of the newer varieties has led to an increased average yield 
per acre and the satisfactory harvests in recent years of low or exceptional 
yainfall were due largely to the development of drought and rust resisting 
varieties of wheat. Moreover, marked improvement in the milling and 
baking qualities of the grain produced has facilitated marketing abroad’ 
at prices above those secured for ordinary filler wheats. The trend is to- 
wards concentration upon relatively few varieties of wheat of high quality. 
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Size of Wheat Areas. 


The following table illustrates the recent development of wheat-growing 
in respect of number and average size of areas sown per holding :— 


Tanite 624.—Number and Average Area. of Wheat: Farms. 


Wheat sown for Grain, Hay, and Green Food. Holdings.on Wheat sown for Grain, 
' Yoar, panue oa : Average 
Holdings,| Total Area sown araltee ania for hay or for | No. of [Areas sown) “87% 
with Wheat, "to Wheat. green. food. | Moldings,| for grain.t fold 
aa (_ing-t 
No. acres. acres, No. No. acres, | acres. 
1900-01 | 20,149 | 1,862,762 92 . * * . 
1905-06 | .19,049 | 2,253,029 118 * * * ® 
1915-16 | 22,453 | 5,122,245 224 “ * * 7 
4920-21] 17,790] 8,663,352 206 2,132 15,658 | 3,127,377, 200 
1925-26 | 17,074 | 3,66),367 214 2,797 14,277 | 2,925,012] 205 
1929-30 | 16,382] 4,404,049 269 1,177¢ 15,205 | 3,974,064] 261 
3930-31} 18,171 | 5,673,945 312 1,247 | 16,924 | 5,134,960] 3038 
1931-32 | 16,875 |. 3;995, 187 237 945f 15,930 | 3,682,945) 231 
1932-33) 19,029 | 5,119,034 269 1,068} 17,961 | 4,803,943) 268 
1933-34 | 18,745 | 4,938,782 263 1,409t 17,336 | 4,584,092) -268 
£934-35 | 17,585 | 4,190,057 238 1,462t 16,121 | 3,892,768} 241 
1935-36 | 17,220] 4,125,656 240 1,297f 15,923 | 3,851,373; 242 
4936-37 | 17,484] 4,305,135 246 1, L10t 16,374 | 3,982,864] 243 
1937-38 | 18,563 | 4,841,494 261 1,291¢ 17,272 | 4,464,664, 259 
1938-39 | 19,768 | 5,246,302 265 2,118 17,650 | 4,650,872] 264 
1939-40 | 19,023 | 4,680,686 246 1,911f 17,112 | 4,380,595} 256 
* Not available. { Excluding ares cropped for hay. 


t Areas wlth fed-off value less than 15s. per acre In 1928-1931, and less than 7s,'6d. per acre in 
1932, leas than 10s, per acre from 1923 to 1937.and lesa than 15s. per acre in 1988 to 1940 have been 
classified as failed entirely and included In the third column of the table. 


An expansion in area between 1928 and 1930 was due mainly to an in- 


crease in average areas sown, and there was a marked increase in the number 


of. growers in 1930-31, Depressive market conditions and the unusually | 


small area of fallowed land available were responsible for a severe diminu- 
tion in acreage, and the number of growers in 1931-32. The anticipation 
of a Government bonus, and the persistently low prices received for 
wool probably induced many additional farmers to grow wheat in 1932-33, 
with the result that there was a substantial increase in both acreage and 
the number of growers. There was a moderate decline from 1933-34 to 
1935-86, then both the area sown and the number of wheat-growers 
increased again; in 1938-39 more farmers grew wheat than in any season of 
the past two decades, but the average area devoted to wheat per holding 
decreased in 1939-40 as the price of wheat was: falling.. 
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The following table provides a summary of the areas.of holdings on which 
“wheat was grown for grain in.the seasons 1988-39 and 1939-40 arranged in 
igroups according to the area cropped for grain:— 


TaBLE 625.—Wheat Holdings in Area Series, 1938-39 and 1989-40. 


1938-39, 1989-40. 
‘Area, cropped j , 
* Cont Area : : Average s Aven a : Average 
for Grains | HO | jerappes | Papncton |” ylotd” | Tage. | ,opee | ToPeain™ | yield 
83.) for grain. & * | per acre. * | for grain, * | per acre. 
——— 
acres, No. | acres. | bushels. |bushels. No.| acres, bushels. | bushels. 


1-49 2,361 50,474 | 757,332) 15:0 2,167; 47,923 643,866 | 13-4 
50-299 =| 9,802 )1,548,108 |21,661,770 | 14:0 9,346 1,560,975 |26,191,440 | 16°8 
300-499 =| 3,837 {1,428,405 [17,150,157 | 12:0 3,783 1,402,229 |25,343,353 | 18-1 
500--999 | 1,839 /1,175,096 |14,284,062 | 12:2 1,557; 994,129 17,963,622 | 18:1 


8,900-1,999 | 272] 337,760) 4,528,683) 13:4 225} 281,409 | 4,886,031 | 17:4 
2,000-and 39) 110,129) 1,515,996} 13:8 34; 93,930 | 1,528,688 | 16°2 
over, 

Total ..117,650] 4,650,872)59,898,000 | 12°9 i712 4,380,595 [76,552,000 | 17:5 


In this table wheat-farms are divided somewhat arbitrarily into six 
classes, graded according to the size of the area cultivated for grain. Those 
avhere less than 50 acres are cultivated for grain may be considered to be 
held by growers earning their livelihood principally by other means. 
In 1989-40 :these numbered 2,167 or 12.7 per cent. of the total. Where the 
areas cultivated range from 50 acres to 299 acres growers may:be considered 
to draw their subsistence from wheat-growing in a degree ranging from 
partial ‘to complete dependence—these numbered 9,346 or 54.6 per cent. of 
the total. Where the area cultivated exceeds 800 acres hired labour is 
usually employed in connection with the whole of the operations, or more 
than one grower is concerned. Areas of this kind numbered 5,599 and 
represented 382,7-per cent. of the total. 


In all, areas of less than 30 acres in extent were sown with wheat for grain 
on 1,895 farms. The total number of areas under 100 acres in extent sown 
with wheat for grain was 3,985; from 100 to 199 acres, 3,988; from 200 to 
299 acres, 3,640; from 300 to 399 acres, 2,408, and from 400 to 499 acres, 
1,880; then the number diminished rapidly as the area increased. In 
1989-40 there were 84 wheat crops of 2,000 acres and over in extent. A 
number of large crops, however, are farmed on the shares system, and in 
some cases more than one share-farmer is engaged. 


The. differences in the average yields in area series are not usually very 
pronounced, and are affected by such factors as rainfall and location. 
‘Generally in recent years the areas over 2,000 acres in extent have been the 
most productive. : 


‘A table showing the number, area and production from wheat crops 
in :area series in each division of the State is published in section “Agri- 
culture” of the Statistical Register of New South Wales. ‘This-shows that 
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the 84 crops of 2,000 acres and over in extent in 1939-40 were distributed 
as follows:—In Riverina 6, North-Western Slopes 9, South-Western Slopes 
5, Central-Western Slopes 5, North-Central Plains 7, Central Plains 1, and 
Central Tableland 1. 


In 1988-89 the quantity of wheat harvested was less than 1,500 bushels 
on 6848 holdings, or nearly 39 per cent. of the holdings on which wheat was 
grown for grain. On 22 per cent. the harvest ranged between 1,500 and 
3,000 bushels of wheat. With wheat at about 1s, 94d. per bushel (as in 
1938-89), 8,000 bushels would return the farmer about £260 gross at 


_country railway. It is obvious that the majority of the farmers who 


harvested less than 8000 bushels, and probably many of the 4,043 growers 
who harvested between 3,000 and 6.000 bushels of wheat—if dependent 
upon wheat-growing—would not gain a reasonable livelihood from the 
season’s activities. On many holdings where a very large quantity was 
harvested it represented the production of the owner and several share- 
farmers. 


The distribution of the harvest in production series, by divisions, in 
1939-40 (a year of abnormal production) was not ascertained. Particu- 
Jars of the harvest of 1938-39 in the major sections of the wheat belt are 
as follow :— 


TapLe 626.—Wheat Crops in Production Series, 1938-39, 


Number of Holdings on which 
Wheat Harvested was— 


" Districts. 
Under 1,500 to | 3,000 to | 6,000 to | 9,000 or 
1,500 2,999 6,999 8,999 more Total. 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels, 
Coastal ... oH ae aa 73 3 4 4 1 85 
Northern ibs tae w | 1,044 597 795 490 615 3,541 
Central ... ok oa w| 2,252 1,280 1,291 458 371 5,652 
Southern sae aes we] 3,441 2,029 1,953 566 345 8,334 
Western... eas oe ote OS.) - Mewes i) o Seeder || —dagever|l. <Ztte 38 
Total—New South Wales ...| 6,848 3,909 4,043 1,518 1,332 | 17,650 

Production— 
Thousand bushels... we} 4,037 8,496 | 16,889 | 10,918 | 19,558 | 59,898 
| 


Wheat Growing in Conjunction with ‘Grazing and Dairying. 


A special compilation of wheat statistics for the season 1932-23 was 
undertaken by the Bureau of Statistics and Economics to assist a Royal 
Commission on the Wheat, Flour and Bread industries, and a similar sur- 
vey was made in respect of the year 1935-36. ‘Tables presenting the infor- 
mation in respect of each statistical division are published in the Part 
“Rural Industries and Settlement” of the Statistical Registers, 1933-34 
and 1935-36 and the results were summarised in the Official Year Book, 
1935-36. 

Consumption of Wheat in New South Wales. 

Estimates of the average annual consumption of wheat in New South 
Wales in periods from 1892 to 1929 were published on page 552 of the Year 
Book for 1929-30. These were based upon total recorded production, less 
net exports, with due adjustment for recorded stocks and for seed wheat. 
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Additional data have been obtained since the year 1927 which enable 
estimates to be made of consumption exclusive of seed wheat and of wheat 
retained for use in the locality in which it is grown. Direct returns are 
now collected as to the quantity of seed wheat used; these show an average 
of approximately 1 bushel per acre. 


For the purpose of the estimates, the wheat year is considered to extend 
from 1st December to 30th November, and at the latter date returns of stocks 
are obtained. As, however, in some years considerable quantities of new 
season’s wheat arrive on the market in the latter half of November and as 
records of wheat in transit are difficult to obtain it is not possible to 
estimate closely the consumption of individual years, 


It is estimated that the average annual consumption of wheat in New 
South Wales at the present time is 17,000,000 bushels plus a varying 
annual requirement for seed wheat. This total includes an annual aver- 
age of 18,000,000 bushels converted into flour for home consumption and 
4,250,000 bushels used for various other purposes—principally poultry feed. 
The amount required for seed varies from year to year with fluctuations 
in the area sown and may range from 4,000,000 bushels to a little over 
5,000,000 bushels. On the average, seed requirements may be estimated at 
4,700,000 bushels and the total annual requirement at about 22,000,000 
bushels under present circumstances. 


Marketing of Wheat. 


As interstate trade in wheat and flour is comparatively small, the main- 
tenance and further development of the wheat industry in New South Wales 
are dependent largely on world demand, on the efficiency of production, 
the facilities for gaining access to overseas markets, and on the main- 
tenance of such internal conditions that it will pay local farmers to 
grow wheat. In ordinary circumstances the price of wheat for export is 
determined by world’s parity, which fluctuates with the world supply and 
demand; the market for the exportable surplus of local wheat is found 
chiefly in Europe, but quantities of flour are sent to the countries and 
islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. For some years after 1930 
large quantities of wheat were shipped to China and Japan, but this market 
has diminished. The market for Australian wheat in Europe is affected 
by the competition of great wheat-producing countries nearer the market 
—the United States, Canada, the Argentine and Russia—which derive 
advantages from shorter distances and lower ocean freights. Normally 
these advantages are counteracted to some extent by the greater land 
haulage necessary from the interior to the coast of some of these countries, 
but under war conditions they are increased by the pressure on shipping 
space and the dangers of ocean transport. In recent years greatly increased 
production by many European countries, and the imposition of tariffs 
and import quotas, have diminished international trade in wheat. 


For the duration of the war all wheat grown in Australia is to be handled 
in compulsory pools controlled by the Australian Wheat Board. It is the 
responsibility of the Board to find markets for the wheat at home and 
abroad. Contracts were made for the sule of large quantities of wheat 
to the British Government. 


The movement of wheat and flour oversea and interstate from New South 
Wales is shown below. The particulars for the respective years relate to the 
twelve months ending 380th November, and represent the movement 
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i following each harvest. Flour is expressed at its equivalent in wheat, viz., 
48: bushels of grain to 2,000.lb, flour, 


TaBue 627 Exports of Wheats and Flour Oversea and Interstate, 
1929 to 1989 (New South Wales). 


4 | Net Export Kheeorded 
Year Export Oversea. Trteriote. A Total Net Export. pues ak 
: nee : | 
: ee *) wheat, | JMour, | Wheat. | Jour. Wheat. | Flour. oe wheat ue 
Expressed in thousand ‘bushels of wheat. 

1929 «ef 17,120 7,879 2,912 1,948 20,032 9,827 | 29,859 5,158 
1930...) 4,638 7,141 2,128 1,377 6,761 8,518 | 15,279 5,356 
1931 eo| 33,836 9,341 1,973 574 | 35,809 9,915 | 45,724 6,453 
1932 .«.| 25,920 | 10,285 3,970 661 | 29,890 | 10,946 | 40,836 2,640 
19338 | 34,669 | 11,256 7,611 1,031 | 42,280 | 12,287 | 54;567 6,110 
1934 ..{ 10,480 | 11,518 4,015 1,335 | 14,445 | 12,848 | 27,293 13,302 
1935 «| 16,324 ) 12,666 2,928 1,084 | 19,252 | 18,7650 | 32,002 5,980 
1936 wae] 16,442 8,828 5,969 888 | 22,411 9,716 | 32,127 2,719 
19387 | 19,513 9,187 5,210 920 | 24,723 | 10,107 | 34,830 3,272 
1938 ..| 16,807 | 10,836 4,017 899 | 20,824 | 11,785 | $2,559 4,134 
1939 s[ 13,993 | 15,808 3,569 511 | 17,562 |. 16,319 | 33,881 6,733 


* Partly-estimated. 


Owing to the difficulty of obtaining accurate records of interstate move 
ments of wheat.and of stocks of wheat and flour, the above figures are in 
some degree approximate. It is not possible to use them in conjunction 
with the recorded crop to estimate annual consumption in New South 
Wales, because the recorded crop also is necessarily an approximation. 


The market fluctuations in the quantity of wheat exported annually 
' are due mainly to changes in the size of harvests. After increasing year 
by year from 1980 to 1935 the quantity of flour. exported contracted sharply 
: in 1936, then increased, and in 1939 exceeded that of any earlier season, 
surpassing the record quantity of 19385 by 18.7 per cent. 

H 


Further particulars of the flour trade of New South Wales are shown in 
the following table relating to years ended 80th June which do not, how- 
i ever, correspond very closely to wheat seasons :— 


Tabie 628.—Flour Trade of New South Wales, 1983 to 1939. 


Year ended 30th June, 
Particulars, 3 : 
1934, 1936, 1936. 1987. 1938. 1939. | 1940, 
| bus. bus. bus, bus, bus. bus. bus. 
Wheat'‘gristed ». 24,083,488 ]27,041,908 |25,276,714 (22,137,426 }22,413,017 26,427,182 )27,825 530 
WMour expressed in tons (2,000 1b.), 
Flour produced »[ 495,779 665,173 628,281 464,498 476,881 647,112 578,466. 
Flour exported— 
Ovorsea* .., wf 209,055 273,071 231,067 187,351 202,210 293,726 t 
Interstates ... wee 33,875 31,699 24,568 24,962 25,028 17,120 t 
Flour imported-— 
Oversea... ae 22 37 24 5 8 2 t 
Tnterstatet ... vee 6,341 7,182 6,814 6,844 6,886 6,170° t 


* Including. ships’ stores, t:Approximate. $ Not available: for publication. 
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The average quantity of flour consumed in New South Wales in the 
past seven years was approximately 260,000 tons per annum. ‘The estimated 
consumption per head of population is shown in the chapter entitled “Food 
and Prices,” and some further details regarding flour-milling are shown in 
chapter “Factories” of the Year Book, uv 


Destination of Wheat Exports. 

The following table covering the oversea export of wheat during 1928-29 
and the five years ended 1938-89 indicates in some measure the fluctuations 
in the marketing of this commodity from year to year, but should be read 
in conjunction with the next succeeding table showing exports of flour from 
the State: later figures are not available for publication :— 


TaBLe 629.—Wheat Exports, Destination, 1929 to 1939. 


Quantity of wheat (grain) exported oversea from New South Wales. 
Destination, (Year ended 30th June), 


1928-29, 1934-35, 1935-36. 1936-37. 1987-28, | 1938-30. 


bushels. bushels. | bushels. bushels. bushels. | bushels. 

United Kingdom) 6,633,858 | 7,093,840) 14,222,126 | 10,264,728 | 11,541,512 4,526,230 

Trish Free State 377,864 | 1,520,358] 2,643,215 | 2,773,382 805,692 471,885 
1 


Belgium .._ 405,161 | 250,185] 1,647,918 25 58,800. 
Netherlands ...| 435,778]... 46,666 | 1,243,407 ae 
France... | 812,576 | we ve 1,845,305"... 
Germany ore 385,545 _ a 345,827 an 
Greeve ue sae] BA5,BBG | oat oe - 574,877 
Italy .. | 1,523,346/ .. | 1,120,113 | 4,577,513 | 332,065, 66,947 
Malta ... .... 443,203 | 64,160] —-22,396 is 67,200... 
Union Sth. Africa! 97,543 we 9,875 
India... «| 2,295,186 os oe é w. | 299,760 
China ... —...| 619,085 | 3,869,807] 3,197,511 760 ve 6,475,123 
Japan ... _...| 2,722,358 | 2,452,377 173,988 | 519,065 | 29,867, 221,598 
New Zealand .... . 231,302 | 7,876 177,798 | 66,723 | —-80,177 1,663,441 
Other Countries {* 1,908,112 | 29,165 39,502 | 459,438 | 2,054,797 t 721,084. 
Total | 18,936,405 115,277,767] 23,200,823 | 20,250,843 | 16,315,416 15,030,820 


* Including Chili and Peru, 746,720; Egypt, 445,077; and Sweden, 370,830, }Including ‘Norway, 192,062; 
Portugal, 985,782 and U.8.8.R. (Russia), 891,897, } Including Coylon, 73,697 and U.8.8.R, 
(Russia), 611,730. 

Usually shipments of wheat to the United. Kingdom exceed the exports 
to all: other countries. A duty of 2s. per quarter on wheat from othe 
than Empire sources was of considerable assistance to Australian pro- 
ducers in the British market, but it was removed as from. 1st January, 
1939, under the Anglo-American trade agreement. The trade with tlie 
continent of Europe and Eastern countries has been variable in both 


quantity and distribution. 
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A similar table with reference to the oversea export of flour is shown 
hereunder, the quantities being converted into the equivalent in bushels of 
wheat :— 


Taste 630.—Flour Exported—Destination, 1929 to 1939. 


Quantity of flour exported oversea from New South Wales. 
(Year ended 30th June.) 


Destination, 
1928-29, | 1004-96. | 1935-36. | 1936-37, | 1937-38, 1938-39. 


Equivalent in bushels of wheat. 


United Kingdom ...| 527,362 1,430,494 | 1,744,931 |2,050,909 | 2,224,200 | 1,588,483 
New Zealand «| 78,569 21,078 19,258 23,488 26,749 21,797 


Egypt nes w+ [4,177,953 | 101,765 133,538 | 133,000 43,578 32,462 
Sudan eos vee| 125,049 | 267,492 380,026 | 227,993 278,955 253,793 
Hong Kong... vee| 25,039 |1,300,267 837,045 | 569,993 | 1,012,866 383,786 
Malaya tse «+» {1,066,298 /1,391,760 | 1,319,212 |1,493,474 | 1,446,012 | 1,615,493 
Philippine Islands ..,| 356,902 |1,018,637 | 1,425,481 |1,304,929 939,109 | 1,244,474. 
China 2,832 26,220 31,683 54,683 450,091 | 5,035,464 


Neth’ lands E. Indies |1,176,480 |1,471,752 | 1,455,793 [1,225,959 | 1,234,237 | 1,614,053 
Fiji... ase «| 200,606 | 133,966 168,512 | 197,167 193,682 211,906 
New Caledonia {| 195,079 | 165,238 167,740 | 152,548 165,339 179,436 
Other Countries...) 861,433 '5,750,642 | 3,288,814 |1,459,943 | 1,580,576 | 1,890,917 


Total ---/8,793,602 {13,079,311 10,972,033 |8,894,086 | 9,595,394. (14,072,064 


There is a fairly regular trade with such countries as Malaya, the 
Philippine Islands, the Netherlands Fast Indies and Pacific Islands, and 
these shipments represent an appreciable proportion of the export trade in 
flour. In the last few years the development of flour milling in China, 
Egypt, and Manchukuo has resulted in a shrinkage of exports to these 
countries, and the heavy shipments to China in 1938-39 reflected the 
disturbed state of that country due to war in China and a poor local 
harvest. 


Grading of Wheat. 


The Wheat Act passed early in 1927 pruvided for the establishment of 
grades and standards of wheat in accordance with the recommendations of 
a Wheat Standards Board, but action to establish grades has not 
yet. been taken. The silo authorities have, however, made provision for 
the separate storage of superior or inferior classes of milling wheat from 
time to time, when occasion arose. 


Wheat for export is marketed almost entirely on the basis of a single 
standard known as f.a.q. or fair average quality. In New South Wales the 
standard is determined by a committce under supervision of the Grain 
Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce, representatives of the 
Farmers and Settlers Association and the Department of Agriculture. 
Samples obtained from each of the wheat districts are weighed in propor- 
tions based on production, and an average is struck, to be used as a 
standard in wheat export transactions. 
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The following comparison shows the standard adopted in New South 
Wales for each of the past ten seasons, and the date on which it was. 
fixed in each year:— 


TasLe 681—Wheat, F.A.Q. Standard, 1932 to 1941 (N.S.W.). 


Weight of Weight of 
Year. Date Fixed. Bushel of Year. Date Fixed. Bushel of 
Wheat. Wheat. 
fia.q.* , f.a.q.* 
Ib. lb. 
1931-32 27th Jan., 1932 614 1936-37 5th Feb., 1937 62 
1932-33 30th Jan., 19383 612 1937-388 8rd Feb., 1938 64 
1933-34 | 16th Feb., 1934 59 1938-39 | 26th Jan., 1939 644 
1934-35 3lst Jan., 1935 614 1989-40 26th Jan., 1940 634 
1935-36 24th Jan,, 1936 64 1940-41 24th Jan, 1941 622 


*By McQuirk scale up to 1934-35. By Schopper scale from 1935-36. Tests show that by Schopper scale 
a bushel weighs jlb. more than by the McQuirk scaie and 14tb. more than by chondrometer measure. 


In certain seasons, when a substantial quantity of the grain is pinched 
or damaged by adverse seasonal conditions, a “second” grade is determined. 
Second grade standards were fixed for wheat grown in 1980-81, 1981-82, 
1988-84 and 1984-35, with the weight per bushel varying from 83 ]b. to 4 Ib. 
below the f.a.q, standard weight for those seasons. A separate Australian 
pool was formed to handle “under quality” wheat grown in 1939-40. Wheat 
weighing from 54 lb. to 59 Ib. (chondrometer measure) per bushel was 
received into this pool. 


Wheat of excellent quality was produced in 1938-39 and the f.a.q. standard 
determined for that season (644 1b. to the bushel) was higher than that fixed 
for any year since 1898-99. Although excessive rainfall throughout the 
season adversely affected quality in the southern section of the wheat 
belt in 1939, the f.a.q. standard (683 lb. to the bushel) was high again for 
1939-40 wheat. 


The weights shown above are those used for guidance in determining 
whether particular lots of wheat arc at or above fair average quality, but 
not as a measure of quantity. Wheat is normally sold in New South Wales 
by weight (bushel of 601b.), and not by volume. 


Bulk Handling. 


The circumstances leading to the erection of bulk handling facilities were 
described at page 584 of the Year Book for 1928-29. 


The grain elevator system at 380th June, 1940, comprised a concrete and 
steel shipping elevator at Sydney, with a storage capacity of 7,500,000 
bushels at one filling, a tertninal elevator at Newcastle, with a capacity of 
800,000 bushels at one filling and 175 elevators situated at the more 
important wheat receiving stations throughout the State. These country 
elevators, which have direct access to rail, have a storage capacity at one 
filling of 23,523,000 bushels. No new plants were opened in 1939-40, The 
Newcastle elevator received 1,224,284 bushels in 1939-40, 
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The terminal elevators at Sydney and Newcastle have been built and 
equipped for receiving, handling and shipping classified wheats, and 
facilities for cleaning and conditioning are provided. Electric power 
is used. The terminal clevator at Sydney is. connected with the 
railway system of the State by four lines of rail, and has a receiving 
capacity of 6,000 tons (approximately 224,000 bushels) per day, and a 
shipping capacity of 12,000 tons (approximately 448,000 bushels) per day 
of eight hours. At Newcastle the rates are 2,000 tons and 8,000 tons per 
day respectively. 

For the shipment of wheat in Sydney Harbour spccial facilities—whari- 
age with sheds, elevator and modern mechanical equipment—have been 
provided so that the grain may be transferred expeditiously from railway 
truck to ship’s hold. Bagged wheat is handled in large quantities at 
Pyrmont, and both bagged and bulk cargoes are loaded at Glebe Island. 


The country plants, with few exceptions, are equipped for receiving 
wheat in bulk from farmers’ waggons and loading into bulk trucks, The 
more modern plants are fitted with weighbridges for inward weigh- 
ing, and the majority of plants are equipped with outward scales. The 
storage capacity of the individual country plants varies from 380,000 
‘bushels to 350,000 bushels. They are built of reinioreed conerete and steel 
with corrugated galvanised iron coverings, and practically all of them are 
eapable of receiving classified or graded wheat in bulk. Kercsene-burning 
engines are used for operating the machinery where electric power is 
not available. Country plants are capable of receiving or delivering grain 
at the rate of 70 tons per hour. 


Wheat is generally transported from the farms to the silos in 

bags fastened by clips or sewn, the bags being emptied and returned to. the 
farmer for use in subsequent seasons, but some farmers utilise bulk waggons. 
For conveyance from the country stations to the terminal, special railway 
trucks are provided. During the 1930-31 and previous seasons between 
6O0.-per cent. and 70 per cent. of the wheat was bagged on the farm and 
carted to the nearest railway station, whence, if intended for export or 
metropolitan use, it was carried by rail to Sydney. In recent seasons, 
however, the proportion of bagged wheat so handled has declined. Only 
96:5 per cent. of the wheat received at rail in 1987-88 was in bags, but ‘in 
1988-39 the proportion rose to 40.1 per cent. 
. Under normal conditions the owner receives a bulk wheat warrant showing 
particulars of the quantity and quality of the wheat, and the place where 
it was originally received. The warrant is a negotiable document transfer- 
able by endorsement of the owner, and delivery of the wheat is made on the 
production of the warrant, properly endorsed, and the payment of prescribed 
fees. 

Following the outbreak of war the Commonwealth Government acquired 
the whole of the stocks of wheat in Australia on 8th October, 1989, and 
vested its control in the Australian Wheat Broad which is to control all 
wheat harvested during the war period. 

The 1988-89 wheat acquired was administered as “No. 1 Pool” and the 
wheat remaining in the elevators was supplied only to the holder of an 
order from the Board, holders of the relevant warrants received advances 
from the proceeds of the sale of the acquired wheat. 

The crop of 1939-40 was handled in two pools—No, 2 pool including all 
wheat of normal quality and No. 8 pool including wheat from certain 
southern districts which had been seriously affected by drought. 
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With inauguration of the No. 2 and No. 8 Pools in 1989-40, negotiable 
wheat warrants formerly issued by the Government Grain Elevators were 
replaced’ by a “Wheat Warrant and Claim for Compensation.” This is a 
certificate from. the Grain Elevators that the grower named therein has 
‘delivered, the quantity set out, and was handed direct by the Elevators 
Branch: to a Heensed receiver nominated by: the grower. Arrangements 
for the payment of advances apainst the wheat as approved by the Wheat 
Board then became the responsibility of the licensed receiver: concerned. 


The loan. expenditure on the construction: of. grain elevators. to 30th 
June, 1940, was £5,231,981. The system’ was first put into operation. in 
1920-21, and its development ‘is shown in the following table :— 


Tapie 632.-Grain Elevators—Wheat Received,, 1921-1940. 


St Wheat Received. Proportion of: 
Number Cc Nolte Wheat Received 
of Plants sia ae of in Elevators. 
‘Season. | Available Avallahl In Terminal ——__- 
inConntry|  ; pitt +h Tn Country ‘Elevators Total To Total 
Districts. Di “tntot 'Y | Blevatovs. | from Non-Silo ea To Total |Quantity 
ee Stations, Crop, |Received 
at Rail. 
bushels. bushels, bushels. bushels. per cent. per cent, 
1920-21 28 ‘5,450,000 t T 1,941,694 35 4) 
1921-22 28 5,450,000 t T 4,336,833 | 10-1 12:7 
1922-23 54 11,550,000 t t 4,596,563 | 16-0 22:7 


1823-24 58 12,550,000 | 6,410,674 | 1,028,232.) 6,458,806 | 19-4 Qh Az 
1£24-25 61 13,250,000 | 16,334,813 | 1,487,058 | 17,771,871 | 29°7 35'1 
1925 -26 62 13,500,000 | 8,295,436 841,185 | 9,136,621 | 27-0 34-9: 
1926-27 66 14,100,000 | 12.244.726 615 772 | 12,760,493 | 27-0 34:5: 
1927-28 73 15,180,000°| 6,177,720 169,459 | 6,347,179 | 23:5 32°3. 
1928-29 84 15,639,000 | 14,777,054 385,561: | 15,162 715 | 208 386-7" 
1929-30 90 15,863.000-} 8,739,874. 146,869 | 8,886,743 | 26:2 34°2: 
1930-31 99 16,373,000 | 22,948,114 697,295 | 23,645,409 | 35-9 41:3. 
1931-32 105 16,615,000 | 23,877,542 | 2,123,344 | 26,000,886 | 47°6 59-0. 
1932-33 U1 17,183,000 | 33,954,534 500,877 | 34,465,411 | 43-7 61:7 
1933-34 119 17,693,000 | 21,229,928 566,575 | 21,796,503 | 38°2 46°) 
1934-35 149 21,083,000 | 21,509,227 Nil. 21,509 227 | 44°2 | 54:6 
1935-36 158 21,773,000 | 24.811,726 295,897 | 25,107,623 | 51-4 62:8: 
1£36-37 175 23,123,000 | 29,087,579 142,981 | 29,230,560 | 52°5 | 64:3 
1937-38 175 23,223,000 | 32,533,478 146,566 | 32,680,044 | 59:3 73:5 
1938-39 175 23,323,000 | 27,590,664 307,776 | 27,898,440 } 46°6 | 59-9 
1939-40 175 23,523,000 | 38,912,339 295,699 | 39,208,038 | 51:2 | 62:3 


* At one filling. + Subject to revision. 
The quantity of wheat handled in bulk natuvally fluctuates with varia- 
tions in the size of the wheat crop. 


The quantity of wheat shipped in bulk during recent seasons ended. 
November, was as follows— 


Bushels, Bushels, 
1930-31 15,246,970 1935-36 13,959,993 
1931-32 16;319,494 1936-37 18,199,430 
1932-33 24;286,105 1937-38 16,845,744 
1933-34. 9,832,179 1938-39 13,115,110 


1934-35 11,719,395 
Particulars of handling charges for wheat received into elevators in the 
season 1938-389 were given at page 726 of the Official Year Book, 1938-89. 
Under the pooling system handling fees for wheat passing through the 
elevators are arranged with the Australian Wheat Board. The Board also 
pays rail freight charges incurred in transferring wheat from country to 
terminal elevators, 
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The financial operations in connection with the silos in the years ended 
80th June, 1939 and 1940, were as follows :— 


Tasty 6838.—Grain Elevators: Receipts and Expenditure. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
1938-39.]1939-40. 1938-39.) 1939-40. 
& £ £ £ 
Handling and _ storage Maintenance and work- 
fees . nie ++} 880,305 | 428,260 ing expenses .».| 102,632 | 185,875 
Sundry fees... v| 6,406 9,276 || Receipts returned .... 1,154: eee 
Sales of damaged grain 1,563 1,450 || Rent, wheat aay 
Profit on sale of wheat] ... 17,435 sites 3,000 3,000 
Rent, stacking sites ...; 1,676) 2,070 }| Loss of freight: on bulk 
Railway freight nent: wheat... | 2,500 2,500 
ments ae .|876,092 | 79,114 || Railway freight ues ».| 357,233 76,513 
Other... wo Ae 82 144 
Total... .»-| 766,124 | 537,749 Total ... --:| 466,519 | 267,888 


The amounts shown refer to cash received and expended in the periods 
covered. JEixcluding payments for railway freight, for which the silo 
management was agent only, the receipts in 1939-40 were £458,635, expendi- 
ture amounted to £191,875 and a cash balance of £267,260, representing net 
earnings, was available to meet interest charges, depreciation, ete. In 
1938-39 the corresponding figures were: Receipts £390,082, expenditure 
£109,286, and the balance, £280,746. 


Wheat Arrivals at Railway Depots. 

As a rule small quantities of new season’s wheat become available towards 
the end of November, the actual time varying under seasonal influences. 
Usually, most of the crop intended for sale is sent to rail for transport 
before the end of February. The following comparison shows the quantity 
of wheat received at country railway stations in bags and in bulk during 
the seasons 1988-39 and 1939-40. Adjustments are made in order to 
discriminate between old and new seasons’ wheat and the totals are 
approximate: 

Taste 684.—Wheat Received at Rail—Monthly 1938-89 and 1939-40. 


Total Quan- Total Quan- 
Quantity of |tity of Wheat Quantity of |tity of Wheat 
Four Weeks ended—|} , ayer aeoue merits to}] pour Weeks ended—| Reece Hacelred to 
Four eeks, Four iVeeks. Four Weeks. Four Weeks. 
Season, Season, 
1988-39, thousand bushels. 1939-40. thousand bushels. 
To November 26 14,356 14,356 |! To November 25 6,740 6,740 
December... 24 98,082 42,438 || December... 23 34,440 41,180 
January .. 21 2,946 45,384 || January ,., 20 17,803 58,483 
February... 1 713 46,097 }} February... 17 2,587 61,070 
March... 18 276 46,373 || March ,., 16 428 61,488 
April we 15 204 46,577 || April re es) 271 61,769 
May we (18 369 46,946 || May w Ll she 61,769 
June 10 402 47,348 || June we «8 112 61,881 
July  .. 8 329 47,677 || July a «6 332 62,213 
August .. 5 232 47,909 || August ... 3 317 62,530 
Beptember.. 2 254 48,163 || August ... 31 326 62,856 
September.. 30 264 48,427 || September,. 28 93 62,949 
October ... 28 343 48,770 || October ... 26 10 62,959 
November., 11 130 48,900 || November.. 9 1 62,960 


* Net after deducting withdrawals. 
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The proportion of railway receivals for the season delivered at railhead 
by mid-February was 94.8 per cent. in 1936-87, 98.0 per cent. in 1987-38, 
94.8 per cent. in 1988-39, and 98.6 per cent. in 1989-40, 


Wheat Freights. 


In ordinary circumstances, in the conditions governing the marketing 
of wheat abroad, the shipping space offering and its cost are very important 
factors. The greater part of the wheat exported oversea is carried by tramp 
cargo vessels which are chartered for the purpose, though considerable 
quantities are transported as “parcels” by the regular oversea shipping 
services. Rates of freight are often subject to substantial variation 
throughout a season, and frequently there is a wide range in concurrent 
quotations. Under conditions of war most of the shipping is under Gov- 
ernment control; the space available for wheat is limited and costs of 
ocean transport have increased considerably. 


The average rates of ocean freight from Sydney to the United Kingdom 
for the year ended November and in the principal exporting months of 
successive pre-war seasons were as follow :— 


TasLe 635.—Wheat Freights, Sydney to United Kingdom, 1926-27 to 


1988-89. 
Season. Average Ocean Freight per Bushel of Whkeat.* 
Nov. Dec, Jan, Feb. | March. | April. | May. | June. ba aa 
. English Currency. 

d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1926-27...) 162 164 15 154 15 122 123 13 13} 
1927-28 ...) 12 13 ll 10 10 ll 112 11}. 11d 
1928-29...) 183 132 13 123 il 94 84 8 104 
1929-30... 83 . 82 8} 7k 7k 8} 83 9 9 
1930-21...) 10 103 103 104 10 93 Fa 9} 92 
1931-32... 92 92 BS 94 i 9 8} T4 9 
1932-33 .,. 9 94 + Fa 8 72 ves ve 8 
1933-34... 8} 82 8} 84 72 ve 8 8} 84 
1934-35...) 9 3 8k 74 Th | 8 8 84 gi 
1935-36... 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 9F 
1936-87...) 10 12 12% 184 134 144 15 134 
1937-88 ..., 15 15 134 12 113 102 10} 103 113 
1938-39 ...! 104 104 104 104 104 104 10 10 t 


* For entire cargoes shipped during month irrespective of date of arrangement of charter. 
Mean of monthly averages (unweighted), { Not available, 


The rates of freight shown represent the mean of the weekly quotes for’ 
complete cargoes as shown in the International Crop Report. The rates per 
ton were converted into rates per bushel and are expressed in sterling, If 
freight was prepaid in Australia shippers were required to pay an additional : 
charge in respect of exchange in 1931-32, and following years, 


Prices of Wheat. 


The following table gives the average prices per bushel ruling in New 
South Wales in each year since 1911. The figures for the years 1865 
and onward, published in the Year Book for 1919, show a _ gradual 
veduction in the value of wheat down to 1895, when the price was 
the lowest of the series. In 1896, however, owing to a decrease in 
the world’s supplies, the price rose considerably, and led to an extension 
of cultivation throughout Australia. In the early years, when local produc- ° 
tion was deficient, the price in Sydney was generally governed by the prices 
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obtained in the. markets of Australian States where a surplus had been pro- 
duced. Since the development of the export trade, however, it has been 
determined largely by the prices ruling in the world’s market, although 
marked deficiencies in the local crop (such as occurred in 1920) have at 
times a determining influence on prices. Under the war-time compulsory 
pools, prices in local markets are determined by the Australian Wheat 
Board, and are subject to daily review. 


Tasie 636.—Wheat Prices, 1911 to 1940. 


Price of Wheat, Sydaey.* Estimated ' Price of Wheat, Sydney.* Estimated 
Year|" 7). taco Ne Year | Ck STEER N 
ended | Average Return to | ended Average Retire to 
Yoc.31, February.| March. ‘algo Farmer, |Dec, 3).]February.| March, |,Yaluetor | panner, 
ear. Year. 
t Tt 
per bushel, |per phat nee bushel, }per bushel.’ per bushel. per bushel. per bushel.| per bus, 
s adf|[s d f[s. da s. d, s. d. s d. [os d s. d, 
L911 38.5 3 3 3 6 38 1 1926 5 112 5 88 6 2 6 1 
W912 3 94 3 84 4 1 303 1927 5 1s 5 OF ies) 4 6 
1933 3 64 3807 3 it 3.3 1928 § 2 5 53 5 14 4 7 
19l4 3 8 3 94 4 13 3 2 1929 4 8} 4 73 4 104 4 0 
19tdS 5 6 5 6 5 6 5 1 1930 4 4} 4 5 3 103 3 2 
916 5 12 5 Of 4 10 4 0 1931 2 12 2 12 2 654 17 
1917 4 9 49 4 9 2 10 1982 3 2 8 01 3 08 2 7** 
1918 4 9 4 9 4 9 4 1 1933 2 8&4 2 94 2 104 2 3** 
1019 5 0 5-0 5 1s 4 5 1934 2 54 2 64 2 8h 2 1R%* 
4920 8 5* 8 108 8 748 7 6 | 1985 2 113 3°41 3 2h 2 53%* 
TH21 9 0 9 0 8 8 7 0 1936 87 3.8 4 2b 3 13** 
1922 5 2 § 11 5 8 4 8 1937 5 Of 5 42 5 2 4 8 
1923 5 8 5 7 5 38h 4 3) 1938 4 5% 4 14 3° 64 a 44 
W924 4 74 4 7 5 5 4 3il 1939 2 5s 2 4 7] 1 94** 
1925 6 93 6 382 6 24 o 9 1940 3.94 3. 94 311 2 9447 


*Price officially fixed an trucks Sydney of basged wheat for flour for home consumption, 1915-1921, 
and (of silo wieat) from LOth Ovtober onwurds, From 1922 to 1936, Shippers prices for bagged on trucks 
Sydney ; silo wheat ex. trucks, Sydney from 1936-37. { Unweignted average of daily quotes. } Weighted 
average price of wheat (harvested in season ending in year shown in first column) delivered at country 


vailway sidings and elevators after deducting net cost ef bags § Lnported wheat. ll Voluntary 
‘pool price. **Tixcluding bounty averaging 44d. per bushel. in 1931-32, 3d. in 1932-83, 383d. in 
1938-84, 5°53d, in 1984-35, 2°77d. in. 1935-36, and'6'82d. in 1938-39, TT On basis of advances see 


page 730—subject to revision, 


The Sydney prices quoted up to 1936 ave per imperial bushel (60 Ib.) 
of f.a.q wheat in three-bushel bags. The bag is sold with the wheat and is 
included in the weight paid for as wheat. From 1987 the prices are per 
Joushel of f.a.g. bulk wheat. The monthly averages represent the mean of 
daily prices, and the annual average is the mean of the monthly averages. 


Formerly practically the whole of the wheat marketed was in buyers’ hands 
hefore the end of March, but in some years the practice of pooling, and 
more recently the introduction of the wheat elevators and storage by farmers 
extended the period of marketing. As adequate data were not available 
prior to 1927 it was very diiicult to determine satisfactorily the esti- 
mated net return ‘to farmers. Latterly additional information has been 
obtained and the averages for 1927 and subsequent years are close approxi- 
‘mations applicable to the whole of the harvest on the basis stated in the 
‘tootnote to the table. 

Ineréased world production, the accumulation of large surplus stocks, and 
rapidly developing world-widé economic depression, carried the price of 
wheat gradually downwards during 1930. By the end of 1930 wheat was 
sold in Sydney at 2s, 2d. per bushel, which was the lowest level on record: 
Prices remained relatively depressed until early in 1985. Thereafter prices 
rose steadily as world surpluses were progressively reduced by a series of 
crop failures, and curtailment of the area cultivated with wheat in some 
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of ‘the .main exporting countries. For the seasons ended November, the 
average values per bushel (Sydney) were 8s. 24d. in 1935, 4s. 23d. 
in 1986 and 5s. 2d. in 1987. From an average of 5s. 5d. per bushel 
in March, 1937, prices declined as world stocks re-accumulated, receding 
slowly until March, 1938, and collasping thereafter. The average price for 
1937-38 was 8s. 64d. per bushel and on 25th July, 1989, the record low 
quotation of 9s. 0§d. per bushel was recorded. The outbreak of the war and 
unfavourable crop prospects in North America and Argentina caused 
wheat prices to rise in the closing months of 1939 and in January, 1940, 
bulk wheat in Sydney was valued at 8s. 94d. per bushel. Although world 
exportable wheat stocks have continued to increase and greatly exceed 
those at any time previously the price of wheat has been maintained, 
mainly because of direct or indirect control in the major wheat exporting 
countries, Flictuations in the rate of exchange in 1980 and 1931, and, 
later, the fixed depreciation of the Australian pound in relation to sterling, 
have had an important bearing on the price of wheat in Australian 
currency. 


Certain data relating to the prices of Australian wheat in local and over- 
sea markets have been brought together in the following table, which 
contains some interesting particulars of the course of prices in Australia 
and the United Kingdom. Owing to the variations in marketing conditions 
and the lapse: of time between local sales and export and between export 
from New South Wales and import into the United Kingdom, the prices 
set against each month are not strictly comparable with each other. The 
prices in all cases are per bushel of 60 lb. of wheat. As there is now no 
free market in Liverpool and particulars of shipping freight rates are 
unobtainable it is not possible to supply data for periods later than those 
shown below. 


Taste 637.— Wheat Prices, Monthly, 1987-38 and 1938-39. 


Season 1937-38, Season 1938-39. 
’ Av’rage| Av'rage| Av’rage Av’rage/Av’rage|Av’rage 
Ship- AY age price |import jrate ofj| gi: a rage price | import | rate of 
Month. 2 deat Med cif. | value | freight at deolard| ctf. | value. | freight 
paying | to Gus-| L!ver-|_ into to ee alto Cas-| Ziver-| into | to 
My ae | MO as] pool | United | United|| Puy ine | VUS"| pool | United | United 
ane =n anei,| and | King- | King- gba oy'ls a oy,{. and | King- | King~ 
yaney joyeney-itond’n dom. | dom, ||PYORey)>yoneyTond’n,| dom, | dom. 
*. * t t T * * t + Tt 
8. d. |s. d. | 8. d. | 8. d. gs d.jiad. [sad | s.d. ja. d. 8. de 
December . |4 54/4 5 4 7%/ 5 14/1 3 2 54/2 7h) 2 102) 2112 | 0 lop 
January 44 64/4 8 | 4 8/4 9 | 1 Jt }}2 58) 2 6] 2114 | 210 | O 104 
February J4 5a 4 68/4 7£]) 410k 11 0 || 2 64/2 6% | 2 10% | 2 104 | O 10§ 
March 14 Tb] 4 6414. 6 4 7 0113 |) 2 4 2 5/2 81) 2 94] 0 104 
April... {4 OF] 4 BE] 4 8 4 6 O 10f |] 2.4%.) 2 5 | 210 2 8] 0 104 
May... | 3 14 ]4 1 4 1 4 3h | 0 -10f || 2 6§ | 2 10f | 2 114 | 2 9F | 010 
June... F; 18 8/3 OF )3 11 | 4 12] 0 103 || 2 53) 2 74/2 93 | 2103 | 0 10 
July v.. ove {83 8h} 3 9F) 3811 | 4 0 0 10} |] 2 34:) 2 73 |2 74)210 | 010 
August | 3 28 | 3 42/3 64/311 | 0103 |} 2 8 12118] 2 6 2 7 t 
September ... 2108 {38 23/3 4 3.8 0103 |) 2 9 1 144 
Othooer: ie .{2 9£ | 3 1/13 2%]38 34/0 104 2 712 114 t f : 
November ... wf 2 7 7 QW FE; 211 | 8 Of | 0 10. 2 9h) 2 9 t t t 
Australian Currency, + Sterling. ¢Comparable. prices not available. 


In considering the prices shown above regard should be paid to the fol- 
lowing factors :— - 

(1) The average of shippers’ quotes represents the mean of the daily 
prices for wheat of fair average quality on trucks Sydney, and they are 
usually for wheat for prompt delivery. 
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(2) The average values declared to the Customs zelate to wheal exported . 
in bags and in bulk, and refer to the month of shipment. Owing to delay 
in transferring wheat for export to the seaboard, and the incidence of for- 
ward buying, the averages in this column are not closely comparable with » 
the prices in the preceding column. 


(3) The average prices cif. Liverpool and London are those quoted for 
New South Wales wheat in the monthly Crop Reports of the International ' 
Institute of Agriculture. The quotations are generally those at the close 
of business for early delivery. 


<4) The average import values into the United Kingdom relate to— 
Australian wheat, and represent the total value c.if., place of import or, 
when consigned for sale, the latest market price in aia at time of 
import. 


(5) The average rates of freight are those shown in the International 
Crop Reports. 


The margins between the local and the oversea prices are accounted fon 
mainly by ocean freights, but also in part by cost of exchange, insurance, 
and handling charges, and in part by exporters’ profits and overhead 
expenses. Rates of exchange (telegraphic transfers) varied as follows:— 
£102 Australian for £100 in London as from 28th January, 19380, rising, 
by steps, to £108 10s. in October, 1930, and to £180 by the end of January, 
1981, and falling to £125 at the beginning of December, 1931, since when. 
there has been no change in the rate. 


Royal Commission on the Wheat, Flour and Bread Industries. 


On 21st January, 1934, the Commonwealth Government appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into and report upon the economic position of the 
industries of growing, handling and marketing wheat, manufacturing flour 
and other commodities and the manufacture, distribution and selling of 
bread. A short resume of the recommendations of the Commission is 
published on page 454 of the 1984-35 issue of this Year Book. 


Government Assistance to Wheatgrowers. 


Information regarding measures taken by the Commonwealth and State 
Governments to assist wheatgrowers during the recent agricultural depres- 
sion and the grants distributed in the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 is given in 
earlier issues of this Year Book. The money for these grants was obtained 
principally from a tax on flou'r used for local consumption. On account of 
a recovery in wheat prices no assistance was given in 1936-87 or 1987-88. 


Wheat prices fell sharply in 1988 and it again became necessary to assist 
the farmers. In respect of the excise year ended 30th November, 1939, 
£1,042,281 (from proceeds of the flour tax) was distributed to wheat 
growers in New South Wales in proportion to the quantity of 1988-39 
wheat sold or delivered for sale by each grower, at the rate of approximately . 
44d. per bushed of wheat. In addition, an amount of £287,000, comprising 
£100,000 provided by the Commonwealth Government and £187,000 from 
moneys at credit of the (State) Flour Acquisition Act, 1981 Account, was 
distributed, giving growers whose crops failed entirely or yielded less than 
nine bushels per acre payments equivalent to 4s. per acre. The total 
emount distributed to growers in respect of the 1938-89 crop was £1,329,180, 
equivalent to 5.28d. per bushel of the quantity of 54,796,641 bushels ‘sold 
or delivered for sale in New South Wales. 
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Flour Tag: 


The ratés of Flour Tax imposed by the State Government in 1981 and 
subsequently by the Federal Government as part of plans for assisting 
wheatgrowers were shown in periods up to July, 1989, at page 728 of the 
Year Book for 1937-88 and further details in the chapter Public Finance. 
Changes in the rate of the Commonwealth Flour Tax from July, 1939, to 
May, 1941, were as follow :— 


Taste 638.—Rates of Flour Tax, 1939 and 1940, 


Tate of Tax per Rate of Tax per 
Date of Change. 2,0001b. net weight Date of Change, 2,000 1b. net weight 

of Flour. of Tlour. 

£s d £8. d. 

16th June, 1939 510 0 23rd December, 1939 ... 112 3 

21st July, 1939 . 6 0 0 10th February, 1940 116 7 

11th August, 1939... 6 2 9 17th February, 1940 210 

ist September, 1939 514 9 27th February, 1940 2 656 

13th September, 1939 5 2 9 22nd April, 1940 ... 115 6 

25th October, 1939 412 6 6th August, 1940 ‘as 118 5 

22nd November, 1939 42 3 30th September, 1940 ... 2 210 

7th December, 1939 3.5 8 23rd October, 1940 2 810 
8th December, 1939 22 3 


The Commonwealth Flour Tax is levied on each 2,000 lb. of flour net 
weight, exclusive of containers. Flour is usually sold commercially in 
150 1b. bags at a quoted price per :2,0001b. (short ton) inclusive of 
containers. The weight of such bags included in a commercial ton of 
flour is approximately 30lb. Hence the actual rate of tax per commercial 


1970 
ton of flour is son of the rate of tax per 2,000 Jb. net weight of flour. 


Wheat Industry Stabilisation, 


In recent years recurrent low prices for wheat consequent upon the 
increase in world wheat production (discussed at page 732) have produced 
great difficulties in the industry. From time to time distress among wheat- 
growers in Australia had been relieved by annual appropriations, but for 
many years Australian Governments have recognised the necessity of a 
long-term plan to bring to wheat-growers a measure of security. An 
account of certain proposals made in 1985 was given at page 456 of the 
1984-85 edition of this Year Book, and the scheme for stabilisation of the 
wheat industry under the Wheat Industry Assistance Act, 1938, and com- 
plementary State legislation was outlined at pages 726-728 of the Official 
Year Book, 1987-88. 


Upon the outbreak of the war new difficulties arose in wheat marketing. 
The Commonwealth Government first took possession of all wheat stocks, 
the growing crop, and future wheat production during the war, and set 
up the Australian Wheat Board to exercise control on its behalf. Infor- 
mation regarding the Board’s administration is given at a later page. 
The financial provisions of the Wheat Industry Assistance Act were sus- 
pended until six months after termination of the present war, and moneys 
which otherwise would have accrued to the Wheat Industry Stabilisation 
Fund and the Wheat Influstry Special Account were made payable to the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia in part repayment of amounts provided 
by the Bank for pool advances. 
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A scheme to stabilise the wheat industry was introduced by the Com- 
monwealth. Government in terms of the National Security (Wheat Industry 
Stabilisation) Regulations issued. on 29th November, 1940, to be inaugur- 
ated in respect of the 1941-42: harvest. The State Governments underr 
took to co-operate in administering it. 

The principal features of the plan are:—(i) There will be a guaranteed 
price of 3s. 10d. a bushel, f.o.b., ports, for bagged wheat (bulk wheat pro 
rata) in respect of an acquired: crop of 140,000,000 bushels. All costs of 
receiving, handling, railage, storage and placing on shipboard will be 
found out of this price; (ii) a fund:is created into which surplus market 
realisations will be paid in years of high price, to meet debits resulting 
from payments to:the industry, in years of low price. Surplus realisations 
over and above the amount of 8s. 10d. ‘a bushel, f:o.b., ports, for bagged 
wheat (bulk wheat pro rata) will be shared equally between the Wheat 
Industry (War-time)' Stabilisation Fund and the producers; (iii) all 
wheat harvested as grain will be marketed through the Australian Wheat 


‘Board; (iv) existing wheat. farms will be registered and’ wheat-growers 


will be licensed to.grow wheat on registered farms. Properties on which 
wheat was not grown formerly are ineligible for registration. Licensed 
growers are required to undertake that they will sow only. the acreage 
allotted to them, and will comply with any other conditions imposed, and 
furnish returns as required to enable production costs to be investigated ; 
and (v) directions may be given in years when a heavy crop is in prospect 
that wheat be cut for hay, and some financial provision is to be made in 
respect of such hay. 

The plan is to be controlled by the Wheat Industry Stabilisation Board, 
consisting of three members appointed by the Minister for Commerce. 
Liaison with the Australian Wheat Board’ is maintained by appointment 
of the same person as Chairman, of both Boards. 

A marketable crop of 140,000,000 bushels, equivalent to a: total crop 
of about 160,000,000 bushels, which was the aim of the scheme, was approxi- 
mately the average Australian crop during the six seasons ended 
1939-40. It provides for export an annual surplus of from 100,000,000 to 
110,000,000 bushels, which is approximately the quantity suggested by 
Australia as one of the terms upon which the Commonwealth would be 
prepared to enter into an international agreement toward solution of the 
world wheat problem, 

State Departments of Agriculture will recommend, when necessary, the 
acreage of wheat: to be cut for hay. A proposal that a growers’ advisory 
committee, representative of all States should be appointed, has been 
approved by the Minister. It was announced early in 1941 that growers 
might sow in 1941 an acreage equal to the average area sown in the 
preceding: four years. 

To. give effect to the provisions indicated under (ii) above, a tax of 
50 per cent. of the excess market realisation above 3s. 10d. a bushel 
(bagged wheat, f.o.r., ports) on- all wheat harvested after 1st. October, 
1941, is levied under the Wheat Tax (War-time) Act, 1940. 
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Wheat Pools, 


An: account of the. compulsory wheat pools. of 1915-16 to 1920-21 and of 
the: basis upon which they were organised is. contained. in issues of the 
Year Book for 1921. and previous years. A summary of the final returns 
is published in the Year Book for 1928. at page 489. 


Particulars regarding proposals for compulsory wheat pools in New 
South Wales in the years 1928 to 1981, and of the operations of voluntary 
pools from 1921-22 to 1927-28 were given at page 725 of the Year Book 
for 1937-88 and at page 716 of the Year Book for 1933-34. 


Wheat Pools under the Australian Wheat Board, 1989, 1939-40, and 1940-41. 


Acting under the. National Security Act, 1939, the Commonwealth 
Government took power: to acquire and dispose of all wheat grown: in 
Australia and to constitute compulsory. pools for the unsold residue of the 
1938-39 harvest and the entire harvest of subsequent seasons. Responsi- 
bility forthe handling: and marketing of all wheat in Australia was vested 
in the Australian Wheat Board. 


The Board :acts.on behalf of the Commonwealth, and, subject to direction 
by the Minister for Commerce, it may— 


(a) purchase any wheat, wheat products or cornsacks; 


(b). sell. or dispose of any wheat, wheat products or cornsacks acquired 
or purchased by the Commonwealth; 


(ec) grist or arrange for the gristing of any wheat into flour and sell 
or otherwise dispose of that flour; 


(d) manage: and control all matters connected with the handling, 
storage, protection, treatment, transfer or shipment. of any wheat 
acquired by the Commonwealth or of any wheat or flour sold or 
disposed of by the-GCommonwealth or by the Board on behalf of the 
Commonwealth; and 


(e) do all matters which it is required by the regulations to do or 
_ which are necessary or convenient for giving effect to them. 
It receives all moneys accruing from sales..effected by it, and from appro- 
priations by Parliament or borrowed: for its use by the Commonwealth, 
and will use its funds in defraying all costs of administering the regula- 
tions, and making payments to the growers. ; 


The Australian Wheat Board: consists of a chairman (who represents 
the Commonwealth Government), two representatives of the wheatgrowers 
of. Australia,.two of wheat marketing ‘pools, three of wheat. merchants, one 
of bulk handling authorities, and one of the flour millers of Australia. 
The Board was empowered to appoint from its members an Executive 
Committee for the exercise of such of its powers and functions as it might 
(subject to the Minister’s direction) determine. Provision was also made 
for the appointment of State Committees to comprise, in each State, two 
representatives of the State Government (one a senior railway officer and 
the other to act as Chairman of the Committee), a representative of the 
flour millers, a representative of either the wheat merchants or wheat 
marketing pools, a representative of the wheatgrowers and one other (in 
New South Wales a representative of the bulk handling authorities). 
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Wheatgrowers may deliver wheat for sale only to an authorised receiver 
licensed by the Board. In general the receivers are those persons or firms 
formerly engaged in handling the crop, so that the Board’s activities 
occasion the least possible disturbance to the established system of wheat 
marketing. Certain wheat is excluded from the acquisition, i.¢., wheat 
stored on the farm by the grower for his own use (other than for gristing) 
and not for sale; up to 100 bushels to be gristed by or for the grower for 
his own use; and wheat sold, for use as seed wheat to another grower, or 
in cases approved by the Board, to an intermediary for subsequent sale as 
seed wheat. 


Prices of wheat in local markets are determined by the Board and in 
practice millers pay for wheat gristed for home consumption at the price 
ruling on the Monday of each week. In general the prices are related to 
the export parity value of wheat. The Board alone is responsible for 
negotiating the sale of Australian wheat for export and it may enter into 
agreements with oversea agents to facilitate its operations abroad. All 
wheat of the 1938-39 harvest had been sold by the end of November, 1939, 
and contracts covering a considerable part of the 1939-40 crop were made. 


The Wheat Acquisition regulations empower the Minister to arrange 
with the Commonwealth Bank for advances, repayment guaranteed by the 
Commonwealth Government, for use on its behalf by the Australian Wheat 


Board. 


The final payment in No. 1 Pool (the residue of 1988-39 wheat) was made 
in April, 1941. Total payments in this pool were 2s. 9.908d. per bushel for 
bagged wheat and 2s. 7.908d. per bushel for bulk wheat, on trucks at ports. 
Very little of this wheat was in farmers’ hands when it was acquired by 
the Commonwealth Government. 


Advances made in respect of wheat of the 1939-40 harvest up to April, 
1941, were equivalent to 3s. 54d. a bushel for bagged wheat and 3s. 34d. a 
bushel for bulk wheat at ports, less rail freight, giving a net return to 
farmers for bulk wheat at country sidings of approximately 2s. 10d. a 
bushel. The initial advance on No. 4 Pool (1940-41 wheat) was 8s. a bushel 
for bagged wheat and 2s. 104d. a bushel for bulk wheat at ports, less rail 
freight (about 2s. 5d. a bushel, net, at country sidings for bulk wheat). 
A further distribution in respect of Nos. 2 and 8 Pools (1939-40) and No. 4 
Pool (1940-41) is probable. The harvest of 1939-40 substantially exceeded 
early anticipations, and this created problems of storage, and there was a 
large surplus for export. 


Tt is unlikely, in view of the need to make the maximum use of shipping 
space, that ships can be provided to move wheat in quantity from Australia 
to the United Kingdom. However, the Australian harvest of 1940-41 was 
so small that for the present problems of storage and disposal are not 
difficult. 


World Production of Wheat, 


Wheat is harvested generally between the months of May and August 
in the Northern Hemisphere and between November and February in the 
Southern Hemisphere. In certain countries, notably the United States of 
America and the U.S.S.R., both winter sowing and spring sowing are 
practised in different areas and to some degree alternatively. A com- 
parison of world’s wheat production during each of the six years ended 
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1938-39, and the average for the quinquennial period 1924-25 to 1928-29 
is shown in the following table, compiled mainly from statistics published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Tasie 689.—World Production of Wheat. 


Annual Production of Wheat, 


Country. Average 
ase Pi 1938-34 |1934-35/1935-36 | 1936-37,1937-38 |1938-39_ 
0 
1928-29, I| | 
Million Bushels. 
Europe—Exporting Countries* ... 345 456 | 335] 386] 470{ 440 | 5655 
Importing Countries As 930 {11,290 |1,214 )1,190 | 1,010 | 1,100 | 1,289 
Total Europe ... ee} 1,275 1]1,746 |1,549 | 1,576 | 1,480 | 1,540 | 1,844 
North America—Canada ... oer 422 282 | 276] 282] 229] 180] 350 . 
USA. Ms 826 552 | 626] 626] 627] 876 | 932 
Other Countries ... ll 15 14 14 14 12 12 
Total North America ...| 1,259 849 816 922 870 | 1,068 | 1,294 
South America—Argentina ie 249 286 241 141 249 185 336 
Other Countries 47 59 49 57 41 47 61 
Total South America ... 296 345 | 290] 198] 290 | 232] 3897 
Africa—North ref, ues wes 100 114 | 1386] 112 98 | 117 | 120 
South wae aoe ae! 8 10 17 24 17 ll 17 
Total Africa... aie 108 124 153 186 115 128 137 
Asia—(Excluding U.S.S.R., China, 442 553 | 554) 577) 603) 612) 674 
Tran and Iraq.). 
USS.R. (Russia) ... oe aes 757 11,018 | 1,117 | 1,182 | 1,135 | 1,429 | 1,494 
Oceania—Australia ... ies Ons 144 177 | 183 | 144] 152} 187] 155 
New Zealand... eee 7 9 7 9 7 6 6 
Total Oceania ... ua 151 186 140 153 159 193 161 
Total Exporting Countries—— f . boats 
(Excluding U.S.S.R.) ... wl = 2,467 || 2,321 | 2,096 | 2,246 | 2,297 |2,496 | 2,605 
(Including U.S.8.R.) ... wn{ 8,224 || 3,339 | 3,213 | 3,285 | 3,432 | 3,925 | 4,099 
Total Importing Countries ..| 1,064 |) 1,482 | 1,406 ) 1,409 | 1,220 |1,277 | 1,902 
Grand total of Worldt (including; —— 
U.S.8.R.) eae tes wel 4,288 4, 821 14,619 | 4,694 14,652 | 5,202 | 6,001 
® Excluding U.S.8.R. t China, Iran and Iraq are excluded. 


} Approximate; quoted by the U.S.A. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Since 1929 European importing countries have endeavoured to supply 
an increasing proportion of their cereal requirements from internal sources.. 
Production in the years 1933 to 1937 was comparatively large, and would 
have been greater but for the ravages of drought and rust which greatly 
reduced North American harvests in these years, and the crop in Argentina 
jn 1935-36. World production in 1988-89, estimated at 4,507,000,000 
bushels (excluding Russia, China, Iran and Iraq) far surpassed that of any 
earlier season, and the harvest of 1989-40 (about 4,270 million bushels) 
was second only to that of the preceding year. f 


“ ene aaree4 
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. The following table, derived mainly from statistics of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, shows world production, trade and stocks of wheat 
in each year since 1926-27 Surplus supplies accumulated between 
1926-27 aud 1982-38 were consumed in the next four years of moderate 
harvests, despite the contraction of world import requirements due to ex- 
pansion in wheat production in importing. countries.. Stocks increased 
moderately in 1937-88, and in remarkable degree in 1988-39 and 1939-40 
owing to the unprecedented harvest of 1938-89 and heavy production in the 


following season. Statistics for 1940-41 are incomplete as information for 


many countries in Europe has been withheld. It is believed the world 
harvest (with exclusions as below) was about 4,070 million bushels and 
world exportable end-of-season stocks of wheat on 81st July, 1941, may 
exceed 1,200 million bushels. In recording exportable end-of-season stocks 
no account is taken of changes in reserve supplies in importing countries, 


Tassie 640.—World Production, Trade and Stocks of Wheat, 1927 to 1940. 


World Production*, World Exportable World 

Pro- Supplies. World { Export- 

peor eee duction in ala ane 

ist July. |tmoporti S.8.2 equire- nd o 
porting) Exporting Total, yee Excluding|Includin 

‘ és bs g g | meuts, Season 

Countries. | Countries. U.S.S.R. | U.S.S.R. Stocks. 


Millions of Bushels. 
1926-27... 999 2,488 3,487 914 961 1,010 831 170 


1927-28 ...| 1,077 | 2,583 | 3,660 797 | 1,057 | 1,060 816 | 248 
1928-29 ...1 1,077 | 2,908 | 3,985 807 | 1,376 | 1,376 923 | 447 


1929-30...) 1,223 2,342 3,565 694 1,051 1,061 628 434 
1930-31 ...) 1,072 2,769 3,841 989 1,211 1,324 |. 826 499 
1931-32 ...] 1,189 2,681 3,870 763 1,266 1,321 809 514 


1932-33...) 1,405 | 2,449 | 3,854 742 | 1,218 | 1,237 629 | 609 
1933-34 ....) 1,482 | 2,321 | 3,803 | 1,018 | 1,074 | 1,106 545 | 664 
1934-35 ...| 1,406 | 2,096 | 3,502 | 1,117 896 898 633 | 9372 
1935-36 ...| 1,409 | 2,153 | 3,562 | 1,132 682 711 502 | 245 
1936-37 ...1 1,220 | 2,297 | 3,517 | 1,135 684 688 599 | 100 
1937-38 ...] 1,277 | 2,964 | 3,773 | 1420+] 696 714 624 | 192 
1938-39+ 1,902 | 2,605 | 4,507 | 1494¢ | 1,111 | 1,138 | 618 | 520 


1939-40} ...] 1,879 | 2,391 | 4,270 * w. |(1,324) | (600) } (710) 


* Excluding U.S.S.R., China, Iran and Iraq. { Subject to revision. 


The foregoing table, particularly the last colurnn showing exportable | 
stocks of wheat as at 1st August, may be read closely in conjunction with 
the trend of prices as shown in Table 636, ' 
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World Wheat Agreement. 


Information regarding past activities of the International Wheat 
Advisory Committee established as an outcome ,of the World Keonomic. 
Conference held in London in July, 1938, and the .operation of the 
International Wheat Agreement was given in earlier issues of this Year. 
Book, * \ 


In January, 1939, the Wheat Advisory Committee requested wheat- 
producing countries to indicate whether they would be prepared to make 
an agreement for at least five years for the adjustment of wheat supplies 
to demand. Finality regarding these proposals was not achieved and the 
outbreak of the European War in September, 1939, placed ‘the question in 
suspense. However, steps have been taken in Canada, Argentina and the 
United States to: curtain wheat growing, and these measures may open the 
way to post-war international co-operation in meeting the world problems 
of wheat. Fi 


Maize. 


Until towards the close of last century, when the wheat-exporting 
industry began to develop, maize was the most extensive crop in New South 
Wales. During the next twenty years there was a slight increase in the 
cultivation of maize, and production attained its maximum in 1910-11. 
Thereafter, due in part to the sowing of pastures with lucerne and grasses 
of vigorous growth and high nutritive value, the production of maize de- 
clined steadily until, by 1980-31, the area sown with maize for grain was 
less than one-half the area in 1910-11 and the production little more than 
one-third. Since 1930-31 there has been a-slight increase in cultivation of 
maize. The experience of maize-growing in New South Wales is illustrated 
in the graph published on page 785. The following comparison relates to 
maize-growing since 1906-07 :— 


Tape 641.—Maize Area and Production, 1907 -to 1940. 


. Avena under Production. Farm Value of Crop. 
Season, Maize e . 
for Genin, Total. ae Total, | Per Acre 
Average— acres, bushels. bushels, £ £s. d. 
1907-J1 188,384 6,030,855 32:0 834,050 4 8 7 
1917-21 139,266 8,630,680 .25°9 931,000 613 8 
1922-26 142,870 3,874,670 26°9 813,910 56138 2 
1927-31 119,479 3,167,620 26°5 662,460 5 10.10 
1932-36 114,406 3,060, 320 26'8 489,330 4 510 
Year-— 
3930-81 105,024 2,766,660 26'3 883,180 313 0 
1931-382 106,047 2,669,580 25:2 417,120 318 8 
1932-338 113,833 2,935,140 2519 587,030 5 8 7 
1938-34 117,231 3, 133,890 26°7 339,490 217 11 
1934-35 115,570 3,238,590 28°0 458,810 319 5 
1936-36 119,849 3.324, 780 277 644,180 5 7 6 
“J9R6-37 116,286 3,302,520 QE v4 708,670 6 il 
1937-38 125,049 3;403,140 27.2 716,080 514 6 
1938-39 122,201 2,905,020 23°8 582,592 4 7 2 
1939-40 115,856 2,832,810 244 507,550 47 7 


1 
“} 
1 
( 
a 
| 
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The average value per acre declined precipitately in 1930-31, and remained 
low in 1981-32, the price of maize being adversely affected by the low 
price of wheat. The area sown then increased as prices of maize 
improved. There was a substantial rise in price in 1986-387 and the average 
return per acre rose to 56 per cent. above the average for the five years 
ended 1984-85. 


in 1987-88 than in any of the preceding ten years. Adverse seasonal condi- 


The area gown and the production of maize were greater 


tions caused the reduction in area sown in the following years. 


Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. Good results are 


also obtained on the northern tablelands. 
the area, production and average yield of maize grain in each division of. 


New South Wales :— 


The following statement shows 


Taste 642.—Maize in Divisions, 1938-39 and 1939-40. si. 


1988-89, 1939-40. 
Division. renunder Yield, Arenunder Yield. 
for Grain.| mop, | Per [for Grain.] moja, | Per 
\ 

Coastal— acres, | bushels. ba acres, | bushels. i 
North 49,349 |1,3880,735 | 28-0 || 50,066 |1,549,854 | 31:0 
Hunter and Manning 19,387 | 518,001 | 26-7 || 15,057 | 327,810 | 21°8 
Metropolitan 1,224 39,933 | 32-6! 482 7,857 | 163 
South 9,523 | 342,891 | 36°0 6,656 } 200,091 | 30°] 

Total 79,483 (2,281,560 | 28-7 | 72,261 (2,085,612 | 98-9. 

Tableland— 

Northern... nies “ 27,290 | 463,608 | 17-0 |) 28,800 | 528,861 | 18-4 
Central 4. ese aw] 8,390 | 42,937 [12-5] 2,818} 26,922] 96 
Southern .., ea 216 2,370 } 11:0 117 1,284 | 11°0 
Total... 30,896 | 508,215 |16-4| 31,735 | 657,067 117-7. 

Western Slopes 11,420 | 112,500 | 9:9j/ 11,496 | 186,876 | 16°3 
Central Plains, Riverina, and 402 2,745 | 6°S 364 3,255 | 8:9 

Western Division, 

All Divisions 4. «| 122,201 2,90,020 | 23-8 || 115,856 | 2,832,810] 24-4 


a 
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MAIZE, OATS AND HAY GROWING IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 


Area, Production and Average Yield, 1881 to 1940, 


(0) 


1881 1886. 18D) 1836 1901 1906 1911 (916 192) 192@ 1931 1936 1941 J 


ore Graphs have been prepared on the basis of quinquennial averages ended in each year as 
shown. 
The numbers at side of the graphs represent 100,000 of acres, millions of bushels of production. 


and tens of bushels of yield per acre in the case of maize and oats, and millions of acres, 500,000 of 
tons of production and tens of cwts, of yield per acre of hay. 


i 
| 
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The principal factors in the local supply of maize in recent seasons are 
shown in the following table. The particulars relate to calendar years, as 
the maize crops of the State are harvested between January and August. 
Complete records are not available of the interstate imports and exports, 
but it is considered that the quantity unrecorded is not large. 


TaBLe 6438.—Maize Production and Trade, 1924 to 1940. 


Import, Export. Available for 
Calendar Consump- 
ent coe ‘Oversea. Talesatate: Oversea. ante ratete yon: 
j * 
bus. bus. bus. bus. bus. bus. 
1924-28 Annual Av.) 3,928,000 437,000 | 1,525,000 | 39,000 68,000 | 5,783,000 
1929-33... sf 2,783,000 14,000 879,000 2,000 11,000 | 3,663,000 
1984 oe ...{ 3,134,000 t 844,000 2,000 43,000 | 3,933,000 
1935 ake ...| 3,239,000 24,000 320,000 t 59,000 | 3,524,000 
1936 eae +..{ 3,325,000 24,000 300,000 600 34,000 | 3,615,000 
1937 eee ..{ 3,302,520 8,000 212,000 t 36,000 | 3,486,000 
1938 at «| 3,403,000 48,000 | 1,034,000 ft 17,000 | 4,468,000 
19389 Ses «..| 2,906,000 t 347,000 : 20,000 | 3,232,000 
1940 ist veel 2,832,810 59,321 § 5,012 § § 


t Reeords of interstate movement are incomplete, 


* Subject to adjustment for carry over. 
§ Not available. 


t Negligible. 

The annual requirements of maize are very variable, depending largely 
on the nature of the pastoral season, the price, and the quantity available. 
During 1937-388 droughty conditions in pastoral areas of New South Wales 
necessitated hand-feeding of stock, and local production was supplemented 
by importations. The large harvest of oats in 1938-39 was probably a 
factor in limiting: imports of maize in that year. 

The imports interstate are derived almost exclusively from Queensland 
and the imports oversea mostly from South Africa. A general duty of 
approximately 3s. 6d. per bushel and an ad valorem primage duty of 10 per 
cent. are imposed on imports from overseas. On maize from New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom the duty is approximately 2s. 6d. per bushel, 
together with an ad valorem primage duty of 5 per cent. in the case of the 
United Kingdom. Imports from New Zealand are not subject to primage 
duty. A special war duty increases existing customs and primage duty by 
10 per cent. 

Oats. 


There has been a marked increase in the cultivation of oats in New 
South Wales in recent years. The area (915,974 acres) in 1939-40 was 
exceeded only in 1938-39 when.it was a record and 23 times the average 
area in the five years ended 1929-80. Formerly the greater proportion of 
the oats grown was for hay but in 1989-40 the area sown comprised 
405,262 acres for grain, 349,266 acres for hay and 161,446 acres for green 
feed. The expansion of oats growing since 1928-29 is illustrated by 
comparative particulars of areas sown as under :— 

Taste 644.—Kinds and Area of Oats Crops, 1929 to 1940. 


Year, For Grain. For Hay. F or Green Total. 

acres. acres. acres. AeTeS. 
1928-29 126,743 214,137 62,687 403,567 
1934-35 237,405 349,174 72,044 658,623 
1935-36 279,622 328,866 102,392 710,880 
1936-37 235,817 342,334 128,036 706,187 
1937-388 255,144 312,337 203,592 771,073 
1938-89 399,449 413,002 184,221 996,672 
1939-40 405,262. . 349 266: 161.446 915,974 
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_ The grant of assistance by the Commonwealth for artificial manuring, 

for which oats was an eligible crop, the revival of horse-breeding and 

increasing attention given to the raising of fat lambs have been factors 
i in ‘the recent expansion in the cultivation of oats. Considerable areas 
| of oats are being grown as fodder for sheep, and with an improvement 
7 in quality as-an outcome of :plant breeding activities, part. of the grain is 
sold to local mills to be treated for human consumption. A graph 
illustrating the production of oats in New South Wales over the last 60 
years is published on page 785 of this volume, ; 


The elevated districts of Monaro, Goulburn, Bathurst, and. New England 
contain. large areas of land on which oats could.be cultivated with excellent 
results, as oats thrive best in regions which experience a winter of some 
severity. Particulars of the area cultivated and production in each of 
five divisions in which approximately 90 per cent. of the oats produced in 
1989-40 were grown are as follows :-— 


Area. Production. | Purduetion 

acres, bushels. bushels, 
Riverina ... its sins 104,105 1,396,329 13-4 
South-Western Slopes... 135,763 2,226,348 16-4 
Central-Western Slopes ... 72,955 1,603,053 22°0 
Central Tableland. ee 34,382 664,650 119°3 
Central Plains... we 16,904. 325,218 119°2 


_ The following table gives statistics of the cultivation of oats for grain 
since 1906-07 :— 


TapLe 645.—Oats for Grain—Area and Production, 1907 to 1940. 


| 
\ 


A= Acres under Production. Farm Value of Oats for Grain. 
Hi . Vat 

cane for Grain, Bushels, nee per Total, Per Acre, 

. Average £ £s da. 

© -1907~L1 70,303 1,409,040 20:0 _ 151,040 23 0 
1917-21 78,000 1,208,660 15:4 214,220 21411 
1922-26 91,022 1,628,610 17°8 275,870 3.0 8 
1927-3 | 140,972 2,301,560 16°3 283,440 203 
1932-36 207,226 3,662,220 | 17-2 280,700 17. 
Year. 
1930-31 176,659 8,241,980 184 182)360: 1:0 8 
1931-32 151,600 2,526,450 16°7 126,320 016 ‘8 
1932-33 163,809 3,5) 3,780 215 248,890 110 5 
1933-34 203,693 3,178,470 156 291,370 18 7 
1934-35 { 237,405 3,856,680 16:2 342, 280 118 10 
1935-36 279,622 4,735,740 16:9 394,630 1 8 38 
1936-37 235,817 3,967,560 16°8 413,290 1165 1 
1937-38 255,144 3,395,130 13:3 480,980 117-8" 
193 8-39 399,449 4,831,110 12:1 493,180 1 4 8 
1939-40 | 405,262 6,903,990 17°0 431,500 114 


Particulars of oaten hay are shown in Table 650. 
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The oats harvest of 1939-40 was a record and 94 per cent. above the 
average in 1931-32 to 1935-36. The average yield—17 bushels per acre— 
was the best for seven years, but prices were low and the average farm 
value, £1 1s. 4d. per acre, was, with the exception of 1930-31, the lowest for 
many years. In comparison with the preceding year production was 43 
per cent. greater but the aggregate value of the crop was 124 per cent. 
lower. : 


Oats is harvested in December. The sources from which the local crop 
has been supplemented, and the quantity available for consumption in 
recent years, ig shown in the following table :— 


Taste 646.—Oats, Production and Trade, 1924 to 1940. 


Import. export, Available for 
Calendar Oversea Consumption.t 
. duction. Gy 7 
ss piereeers Oversea. Interstate. Intorstate. t 
Annual Average— bus. bus. bus. bus. bus. 
1924-28 ... {| 1,850,000 215,000 445,000 36,000 2,474,000 
1929-33 ... «| 2,799,000 8,000 253,000 149,000 2,907,000 
Year. 
1934 eee .| 3,178,000 3,000 118,000 90,000 3,209,000 
1935 one {| 3,857,000 2,000 99,000 107,000 8,851,000 
1936 oon «| 4,736,000 3,000 60,000 203,000 4,596,000 
1937 eee +s.{ 3,968,000 4,000 222,000 196,000 3,998,000 
1938 oes .| 3,895,000 4,000 939,090 246,000 4,091,000 
1939 eve we 4,831,000 9,000 39,000 559,000 4,320,000 
1940 ihe | 6,903,990 25,390 § § § 
+ Subject to adjustment for carry-over. 
} Omitting considerable quantities imported interstate at Newcastle. § Not available for publication. 


A duty of 1s, 6d. per cental, or approximately 7d. per bushel of 40 Jb., is 
imposed on oats imported oversea, together with an ad valorem primage 
duty of 5 per cent. on oats from the United Kingdom and 10 per cent. on 
oats from other countries. No primage duty is charged on oats from New 
Zealand. To these duties must be added the special war duty which 
inereases them by 10 per cent. In the years 1926 to 1928 an appreciable 
part of the supply was obtained from abroad, mainly from Zew Zealand, 
but as local production increased large imports of oats were unnecessary 
between 1931 and 19386. There was a substantial importation interstate in 
19388 when the harvest was reduced and droughty conditions prevailed in 
pastoral districts. In 1939 exports exceeded imports by 511,000 bushels, 
following a bountiful harvest, 


The market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan and Newcastle districts, 
and the demand is affected materially by the price of maize. 


The yield per acre in New South Wales is considerably below that of the 
important producing countries, and the total yield is insignificant in com- 
parison with the world production, which usually exceeds 38,500,000,000 
bushels per year. 
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aa BARLEY. 


Barley is produced only on a moderate scale in New South Wales, and 
supplies for local consumption are imported from other States. Although 
there are several districts where the necessary conditions as to soil and 
drainage are suitable for the crop, particularly the malting varieties, barley 
is grown mainly in the Western Slopes Divisions and in the Riverina. Tho 
areas under crop in other districts are small. 


Only a small proportion of the barley required for malting is produced 
in New South Wales, but in co-operation with the brewers a system of 
seed barley production was inaugurated in 1985-86, and the production of 
malting barley has increased. 


Barley was grown for grain on 1,779 holdings in 1939-40, as compared 
with 1,229 holdings in 1927-28. 


The following table shows the area under barley for grain, together with 
the production at intervals since 1900-01. 


Taptn 647.—Barley—Area and Production, i901 to 1940. 


Area Production, Area Production, 
Season. under Barley on Season. der Barley | 
: for Grain. | Total, | Average || °"" “for Grain, | Total, | Average 
acres. bushels. |bushels. acres. bushels. /bushels, 
1900-01 9,435 114,228 12°1 1931-32 8,349 137,430 16°5 
- 1910-11 7,082 82,005 116 1932-233 7,736 154,530 20°0 


1915-16 6,369 114,846 18:0 1933-84 10,006 165,120 165 
1920-21 5,969 123,290 20°7 1934-35 9,480 168,990 178 
1925-26 6,614 105,150 15°9 1935-36 11,583 214,860 18°5 


1926-27 5,629 100,260 17°8 1936-37 12,004 205,890 17-2 
1927-28 5,600 65,850 11'8 1937-38 11,542 | 166,860 14:4 
1928-29 5,024 80,910 16°1 1938-39 14,194 217,680 153 


1929-30 7,947 113,850 14:3 1939-40 | 24,273 465,810 19:2 
1930-31 11,526 188,610 16°4 


There. was a sharp increase in area sown in 1939-40. The average yield 
during the last five years was 17.2 bushels per acre. ‘Both the area sown 
for grain and the harvest in 1939-40 were greater than in any previous 
year, the area was 71 per cent. and the harvest 114 per cent. greater than 
in 1938-39, 


Of the area cropped for grain in 1939-40, 18,871 acres yielded 306,720 
bushels of malting barley, and 10,402 acres yielded 159,090 bushels of other 
barley. In addition, 1,921 acres were cropped for 2,275 tons of hay, and 
9,865 acres were grown for green food. 


Australian Barley Board. 


In view of the difficulties of marketing under wartime conditions, the 
Commonwealth Government acquired the barley harvest of 1939-40 and 
appointed an Australian Barley Board and State advisory committees to 
handle and market all barley produced in Australia. Growers are required 
to deliver their barley to licensed receivers and prices for local sales are 
fixed by the Board. 
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Growers submit samples of their barley to a classification committee for 
determination of quality. Two receivers, one for malting barley and one 
for barley not. suitable for malting, have been licensed in New South Wales. 

The whole of the 294,000 bushels, comprising 271,000 bushels of two-row 
barley and 28,000 bushels of six-row barley, delivered to the Board in New 
South Wales in 1939-40 has been sold in conjunction with barley grown 
elsewhere in Australia. Payments up to the fourth advance made to 
growers, for barley at terminal ports, with cost of transport to be borne 
by growers, were as follow :— 


Per bushel. No.1 Grade. No.2 Grade. No.3 Grade. No. 4 Grade. 
Two-row barley ..... 88, 3d. 9s, Td. 9s, 8d. 28. 1d. 
Six-row barley .... 2s. 8d. Qs. 4d. 2s, 1d. Qs, Od, 


It is expected that, deliveries of 1939-40 barley being completed, a final 
payment will be made by May, 1941. Opening prices fixed for the 1940-41 
season were. 5s. 4d. per bushel for Chevalier and 4s. 7d. for Cape barley, 
on rail, Mittagong. These prices were the same as those for South Aus- 


tralian barley, on wharf, Sydney. 


The Australian barley harvest of 1989-40 (11,615,000 bushels) was three 
yaillion bushels greater than any previous crop. About 3,750,000 bushels 
were sold to buyers in Japan, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
Switzerland, and the local market absorbed large quantities for drought 
feeding of stock. The 1940-41 harvest is likely to be rather less than one- 
half that of the preceding season, and as supplies will barely sufiice for 
Jocal requirements difficulty in marketing is not likely to arise. 


RIce. 


Rice-growing trials were made intermittently in New South Wales and 
other Australian States from 1891 to 1922 with indifferent success, but in 
the latter year encouraging results were obtained from trials. on the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area, which is the only locality in the Common- 
wealth where rice is grown extensively. The history of the industry in 
its experimental stages is published on page 729 of the Official Year Book, 
1933-34. Development was rapid in the five years ended 1929-30, but pro- 
duction expanded beyond’ the demand in Australia and in order to prevent 
further expansion to an extent prejudicial to the industry as a whole, a 
maximum area which may be supplied with water for the irrigation of rice 
is fixed for each grower. 


Since the harvest of 1926-27 the average annual yield of paddy vice has 
varied from slightly less than 70 bushels up to 118 bushels per acre, mainly 
owing to seasonal causes. About 447,400 tons of rice, with a total farm 
value of £4,213,360 have been grown on these. areas since commercial. pro- 
duction began. ~ 
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The vice harvest of 1988-39 (2,774,987 bushels) was the greatest ever 
produced, and the yield was 118 bushels per acre. In 1939-40 seasonal 
conditions were unfavourable, the area harvested was somewhat greater 
than in the previous season, but the average yield, 77 bushels per acre, 
was the lowest since 1931-82 and production declined by 38 per cent. 


The progress of rice growing in years since 1925-26 was as follows :— 


Tas.e 648.—Rice-growing, 1926 to 1940. 


Season, eee ee ed. (Paddy Valier of —— mig 
Growers, Rice). Yield. (Pa ia), Farm Value. 
acres. bus.* £ bus, £ 

1925-26... 30 1,556 61,100 12,030 39°21 77 
1926-27... 67 3,958 214,740 48320 54:27 1f:2 
1927-28... 127 9,891 879,113 181,320 88-88 18:3 
1928-29... 221 14,027 [1,307,620 | 201,850 93-21 144 
1929-30 ... 258 19,780 1,829,173 289,620 92-48 14:6 
1930-31... 270 10,825 [1,427,413 259,610 72:00 WL 
1931-32... 277 19,574 1,349,653 263,180 68°95 134 
1932-33... 280 22,032 11,901,440 304,820 86°30 13-8 
1933-34 ... 292 20,221 |2,171,520 337,600 107°39 16-7 
1934-35... 290 21,738 11,888,430 336,080 86°87 155 
1935-36... 304 21,705 |2,163,520 354.620 99-68 16:3 
1936-37... 320 23,357 |2,2'76,530 379,720 97-47 163 
1937-38... 319 23,737 [2,268,907 380,220 95°59 16:0 
1938-39 ... 313 23,533 12,774,987 444,430 117/96 189 
1939-40... 314 «| 24,120 11,857,650 333,360 77:00 13:8 


* 42 1b. per bushel. 


Rice was purchased from growers by rice milling firms, who paid £10 10s, 
£12; and £11 10s. per ton (fox. Leeton) for marketable paddy rice in 
the years 1925-26 to 1927-28. Rive grown in later seasons has been 
marketed by a Rice Marketing Board: constituted. under the Marketing 
of Primary Products Act, and the greater part of the crop has been sold 
for consumption in Australia at a fixed price of £11 10s. per ton (for. 
Leeton). An import duty of 8s. 4d. per cental on uncleaned rice and 
6s, per cental on cleaned rice was imposed in 1926. In April, 1941, the 
general tariff rates were 8s. 4d. and 12s. 6d. respectively, plus 5 per cent. 
primage duty, and the amount at these rates was increased by 10 per cent. 
special war duty. 
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The quantity of marketable rice (paddy) produced, excluding grain 
retained for seed on the farms, and the amount and value of local rice 
shipped oversea from Australia in each year since 1928-29, are shown 
in the following statement :— 


Taste 649.—Rice Exported Oversea, 1929 to 1939. 


Tanieleble Local Rice Exported Oversea from Australia, 
Ce 
Year ended 30th June, Ered uced. Quantity. 
N.8.W. || Total 
(Paddy). Cleaned. | Uncleaned.* aa Value. 
ewt, ewt. ewt. ewt. £ 

1928-29 ra ies wa | 464,560 2,334 385 16,682 12,855. 
1929-30 wae vis | 657,240 7,386 4,189 5,652 15,213 
1930-31 tee Sina «| 521,680 59,961 15,324 7,626 52,443 
1931-32 ro oe wee} 477,620 73,111 36,559 7,005 64,561 
1932-33 oa sa «| 706,940 { 44,739 26,287 4,369 46,366 
1933-34 ar a | 798,760 170,736 6,687 4,179 127,470 
1934-35 ait ae | 698,280 194,986 25,551 3,529 149,502 
1935-36 bee ais ...| 783,600 175,087 8,768 . 7,832 150,904 
1936-37 sin we’ ...| 840,420 272,645 1,908 18,673 207,217 
1937-38 a ate «| 840,580 244,336 2,522 8,248 215,353 
1938-39 a vei . {1,054,340 236,640 3,023 16,708 185,260 
1939-40 a a ...| 685,020 281,201 2,280 8,068 268,032 


* Stated to be after removal of husks, involving loss of from 16 to 20 per cent. of weight of paddy rice, 


Most of the rice is exported from New South Wales, but considerable 
quantities are shipped through Victorian ports. In 1988-89 the rice of 
local origin exported from New South Wales comprised 198,970 ewt. cleaned, 
966 cwt. uncleaned, and 15,491 cwt. of rice meal and flour, and the total 
value was £146,796. 


The annual quantity of paddy rice required for consumption in Australia 
was estimated by the Rice Marketing Board at between 400,000 and 440,000 
ewt., and production in recent years has been more than sufficient for 
domestic requirements. 


In the cvidence submitted to the Tariff Board at an investigation con- 
ducted in 1926 it was estimated that there were approximately 58,000 acres 
of land suitable for rice growing on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 
Each year, however, a conference representing the Rice Marketing Board, 
the rice growers, the Department of Agriculture, and the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission, fixes for the following season the 
maximum area each grower may plant. Jor the season 1981-32 the limit 
was 90 acres. In the following season the area was increased to 110 acres, 
in order to compensate for the reduced yields that would be obtained from 
previously cropped land. In each season since 1933-84 the area has been 
fixed at 80 acres per farmer. A proposal to increase the area in 1989-40 
was rejected. 


A rice research station is maintained by the Department of Agriculture 
at Yanco, where plant breeding, seed selection and general experimental 
work are undertaken. 
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Hay, 


The production of wheaten and oaten hay varies in accordance with the 
seasonal factors controlling yield, the prospects for grain crops and the 
market demand for hay. In favourable years considerable stocks are stacked 
for use in dry seasons. The production of lucerne hay, though subject to 
considerable fluctuation, is less variable than that of wheaten and oaten 
hay. Changes in the proportions of wheaten and oaten hay since 1931-32 
may be, to some extent, attributable to the Federal bounty on manures 
used in cultivation, for which wheat for grain was not an eligible crop. 
In consequence the tendency to sow wheat and ultimately to use it for hay 
or for grain according to circumstances may have been discouraged. 
Formerly the greater part of the area cultivated for hay was sown with 
wheat, but in several recent years oats has been the most extensive hay 
crop. In 1989-40 the total area of hay crops was 706,599 acres, which is 
113 per cent. below the average area in the preceding five years. The 
yield per acre was high, particularly of wheaten and oaten hay, and pro- 
duction decreased only by 18 per cent., although the area under crops 
for hay was 85 per cent. smaller than in 1988-89. The following table 
shows the area, production and average yield per acre of hay of each 
principal kind in recent years (ended 31st March) :— 


Taste 650.—Hay—Area and Production,. 1926 to 1940. 


| Annual Annual 
Kind of Hay. Avernge, Average, 1937-38. 1938-39. 1939-40, 
1926-30.* 1931-35. 
Wheaten— 
Area sed . acres | 377,463 339,837 348,339 559,437 264,239 
Production ... ... tons 376,519 435,467 349,618 611,736 378,013 
Yield pia. ... ... tons 1-00 1-28 1-00 1-09 1-4} 
Oaten— 
Area fos «acres | 216,797 274,793 312,337 413,002 349,266 
Production ... ... tons 243,460 347,934 317,814 430,824 460,369 
Yield pia. ... ... tons 1-12 1:27 1-01 1:04 1-32 
Lucerne— 
Area wae ses ACTES 93,986 110,961 97,354 92,598 89,958 
Production ... ... tons 174,405 181,894 156,188 135,815 127,983 
Yield p.a. ... .. tons 1-86 1-64 1:60 1-46 1-42 
Other Kinds— 
Area age see BCTES 1,296 1,705 1,582 3,888 3,136 
Production ,.. ... tons 1,303 2,127 1,692 3,389 4,313 
Yield p.a. ... ... tons 1-01 1-25 1-10 0°87 1:38 
Total Hay— 
Area aie . acres | 689,542 727,296 759,562 1,068,925 706,599 
Production ... «tons } 795,687 967,422 825,309 41,181,264 965,678 
Yield pa. ... +. tons 115 1-33 1-09 1:10 1:37 


* Years ended 30th June. 


Conservation of Fodder. 


At 31st March, 1940, hay was stored on 18,551 holdings, and the quan- 
tity held was 987,332 tons. Further information regarding the storage 
of hay and the conservation of fodder generally is given at page 662 
of this Year Book. 


: 
A 
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SuGAR-CANE, 


The growing of sugar-cane became established .as: an industry in New 
South Wales about 1865, An outline of the early history and development 
of the industry is given in ‘the Official Year Book, 1921, at. page 753. 
By 1880 an area of nearly 11,000 acres was wnder cane and the industry 
continued to expand steadily until 1895, when the area was 32,927 acres. 
The peak in production (820,276 tong of cane) was recorded two years 
later. Then the rapid development of the dairying industry, and, later, 
oi banana-growing, caused a decline in cane cultivation, and in 1918-19 
the area under cane had diminished to about one-third of that in 1895. 
During the past ten years sugar cane growing has expanded again, and 
the quantity of sugar-cane produced in 1937-38 was greater’ than ever before, 


The great bulk of the Australian sugar-cane is grown in Queensland, 
but its cultivation is an important enterprise on the far north coast of 
New South Wales. The cane-fields are confined to the hills and flats of 
the Tweed and the flats of the Clarence and Richmond Rivers, where the 
conditions are favourable, e.g., cheap transport (important because of the 
bulky nature of the crop), suitable soil, good drainage, adequate rainfall 
and reasonable freedom from frost. Successful. cane-growing is dependent 
largely upon the use of high-yielding, disease-resistant varieties and care- 
ful cultivation; and the revival of the industry and the satisfactory 
yields obtained in recent years indicate that growers in New South Wales 
have employed suitable types and effective methods in the cultivation of 
sugar-cane. There are few holdings devoted exclusively to cane-growing; 
usually it is undertaken in association with other agricultural activities 


and dairying. 


The planting of sugar-cane takes place usually from August to eatly 
November according to location, soil and climatic conditions. Usually 
plantings are renewed every fourth or fifth year. Harvesting is a stan- 
dardised process carried out on a contract basis. The cut cane is crushed 
in three mills at convenient centres and the raw sugar is purchased by 
the Queensland Sugar Board:in terms of an agreement with the Common; 
wealth Government. Particulars regarding the operations of these sugar 
mills and the sugar refinery at Pyrmont (Sydney) are published on page 
964. 


The average yield of cane per acre varies considerably from year. to year; 
it depends partly upon seasonal conditions, cultural methods, and variety of 
cane and specially upon the maturity of the cane—sometimes considerable 
areas are stood-over for harvesting in the following year. The greatest 
yield per acre (34,22 tons) was cut in 1925-26. In the last ten years the 
yield per acre has ranged from 20.12 tons in 1982-83 to 33.76 tons in 
1987-38. An area of 10,488 acres of cane cut in 1989-40 produced 274,548 | 
tons of sugar-cane, an average of 26.2 tons per acre. The production was 
87,176 tons less than the record 361,724 tongs in 1937-88. 
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The fluctuations of cane-growing in New South Wales are shown in the 
following table :— 


TaBie 651,--Sugar-cane Area and Production, 1876 to 1940. 


Arce nderSugnecane, | Begsiggat | Vaugot sugsune 

Season. 

Gut for | Not Cut, | ‘Total® | Quantity. | Axess | Total. | Per Acre, 

acres, acres, acres. | tons. tons, £ £8 d. 
1875-76 3,654 2,806: BCA54 | ceease | cence, | nee ees | cet eee 
1885-86 9,583 | 6,835 | 16,418 | 239,347 | 24-08 freee | sesaee 
1895-96 | 14,398 | 18,529 | 32,927 | 207,771 | 1448 [ww 
1905-06 | 10,313 | 11,492 | 21,805 | 201,988 | 19°59 | 161,240) 1512 8 
1915-16 | 6,030] 5,228 | 11,258 | 157,748 | 2616 | 205,070] 34 0 2 
1925-26 8,688 10,675 19,363 | 297,335 84-22 397,690 | 4515 6 
1928-29 6,783 | 9,055 | 15,838 | 147,414 | 21-73 | 215,590| 3115 8 
1929-30 7,967 7,458 15,425 | 174,110 21-85 291,000 | 3610 6 
4930-31 7,617 8,007 15,624 {| 160,209 21-03 279,700 | 3614 6 
1931-32 8,272 7,647 15,919 | 174,153 21:66 300,080 | 36 5 6 
1932-33 7,796 | 8,349 | 16,145 | 156,818 | 20-12 | 225,430} 2818 4 
1933-34 | 10,015] 6,914 | 16,929 | 230,918 | 23-06 | 325,430] 32 9 11 
1934-35 7,572 | 10,959 | 18,581 | 227,424 | 30-03 | 346,820] 4516 1 
1935-36 |- 10,416 | 9,794 | 20,210 | 280,472 | 26-93 | 384,820] 36 18 11 
1936-37 | 10,231} 10,190 | 20,421 | 275,169 | 26-90 | 410,010] 40 1 6 
1937-38 | 10,716; 10,137 | 20,853 | 361,724 | 33-76 | 489,240] 4513 1 
1938-39 | 10,458] 10,772 | 21,280 | 336,701 | 32-20 | 482,520] 46 2 9 
1939-40 | 10,488 | 10,229) 20,717 | 274,584 | 26:20 | 447,830 | 4214 0 


* Exclusive of areas cut for green food or. plants since 1910. + At place of production. 


Sugar Agreement. 


The sugar industry in Australia is subject to an agreement between the 
Commonwealth and Queensland Governments, by which an embargo is 
imposed on the importation of foreign sugar into Australia, and the prices 
of refined sugar are fixed on a uniform basis throughout Australia. 
The prices under the current agreement, which has been extended 
for five years as from September, 1941, are as follows:—£24 per ton for raw 
sugar to the grower, and £38 4s. per ton for refined sugar wholesale. The 
retail price of sugar is‘on the basis of 4d. per lb. in capital cities. Provision 
is made for rebates to exporters of canned fruits, jams, etc., to reduce the 
cost of the sugar contents of the foods exported to a parity with world 
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prices of sugar. ' The Queensland Sugar Board administers the agreement 
and makes arrangements for the refining and marketing of the sugar 
produced in Queensland and New South Wales. The position of Australia 
under the International Sugar Agreement was indicated at page 748 of the 
Year Book for 1937-38. 


By reason of the limitation arising from marketing control and the cir- 
cumstances which led to such regulation it is not likely that cane-growing 
will be greatly extended in New South Wales. 


In September, 1939, the British Government purchased the remaining 
Australian exportable surplus of raw sugar, totalling 290,000 tons. The 
price, &stg.7 10s. per ton, c.if., United Kingdom ports, plus the existing 
British tariff preference of £3 15s. per ton on Dominion sugar was equivalent 
to about £10 per ton, f.o.b. Australian mill, compared with the average 
return, £8 4s. 3d, on exports in the season 1987-38. Canada and New 
Zealand have agreed to buy 120,000 tons and 80,000 tons of sugar annually 
but other specific arrangements for disposal of the exportable surplus of 
sugar have not been concluded. Shipping difficulties and rationing of 
sugar in the United Kingdom render the outlook for sugar exports to that, 
destination unpromising and no indication of likely purchases has beer 
given by the British Ministry of Food. 


ToBAcco. 


Tobaeco-growing began in New South Wales more than fifty years ago. 
Fluctuations in the area cultivated and in the production of tobacco are 
due mainly to climatic conditions. Leaf is grown mostly in the North- 
western Slopes Division on land with facilities for irrigation. Apart from 
limitations of climate, tobacco for commercial purposes can be produced 
only on the lighter sandy soils. An experiment station is maintained at 
Ashford to encourage the production of leaf on such soils, 


Stimulated by increased tariff protection the peak of production was 
veached in 1922-23,. when 27,122 ewt. of leaf were produced; but the 
quantity has exceeded 20,000 cwt. in only two subsequent years, viz., 1931-382 
and 1932-33, In 1939-40 the quantity cured was 4,674 ewt., and the annual 
average for the ten years ended 1939-40 was 7,954 ewt. 


The annual consumption of tobacco leaf in Australia is about 240,000 
ewt. and only about one-fourth is produced locally. In order to reduce 
purchases from the United States which are a drain on dollar exchange 
resources, manufacturers of tobacco undertook, in June, 1940, to buy all 
the usable ripe yellow leaf Australian growers can produce in the next 
few years, and the prices to be paid for the tobacco were arranged by an 
agreement in March, 1941. The prices for the 1941 crop are to be 25 per 
cent. above those of 1939 and about 10 per cent. higher than in 1940, and 
are to be reviewed at the end of the selling season. A tobacco leaf appraise- 
ment scheme has been devised and all leaf is to be submitted to a tobacca 
board to be set up under the National Security Regulations. 
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Under the trade agreement with Southern Rhodesia announced on 26th 
March, 1941, the British preferential rate of duty, less 9d. a lb., will apply 
to tobacco leaf imported from that country for manufacture in Australia. 


Since 1983 the Commonwealth Government has provided funds to assist 
the States and the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research to con- 
tinue economic and scientific investigations into tobacco. Amounts of 
£18,750 in 1939-40 and £12,500 in 1940-41 were appropriated for this work 
by the Commonwealth Government and £1,250 in 1989-40 and £1,000 in 
1940-41 were allocated to New South Wales. An important result of the 
research work of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is the 
discovery of effective means of preventing blue mould, which has been a 
serious obstacle to the progress of the industry, The State Tobacco Expert 
is engaged in advising the farmers, and in field experiments. 


Particulars of tobacco production in New South Wales since 1916-17 are 
as follow :— 


Tabne 652.—Tobacco-growing—Area and Production, 1917 to 1940. 


Holdings . Area Production | Production | Value of Pvalte 

Besson | “Tobaecos | Planted. \(bried Leat).| gdtivated. | (AtEarm). | gftt aes 
No. acres, cwt, owt. £ £ os. 
Average 1917-21 105* 1,009 10,293 10-20 79,632 78 18 
1922-26 135 1,493 12,234 8-19 95,890 64 6 
» 1927-31 87 688 4,310 6-26 38,128 55 8 
33 1932-36 180 1,931 12,041 6-24 149,414 77 6 
1934-35... vit 77 560 2,052 3-66 16,780 29 19 
1935-36 ... aes 89 934 5,953 6:37 65,560 70 4 
1936-37 ... ive 74. 851 5,411 6-36 53,820 63 5 
1937-38 ... ao 58 610 3,649 |; 5-98 37,860 62 1 
1938-39 ... es) 41 629 3,550 5-64 38,220 60 15 
1939-40... eke 37 717 4,674 6:52 40,050 55 17 


* Average for four years—particulars for 1919-20 not available. 


GRAPES, 


Between 1920 and 1924 there was rapid expansion in the area devoted to 
grape-growing in New South Wales, largely due to the establishment 
of the industry on the Murrumbidgee and Curlwaa Irrigation Areas 
and to the settlement of returned soldiers on agricultural holdings adapted 
to grape-growing. 


The most important viticultural district is in the Riverina Division, 
where 5,411 acres were grown in 1939-40 for wine-making, 834 acres for 
table use, 1,879 acres for drying, and 459 acres of young vines. The greater 
part of these vineyards is in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. The 
growing of grapes for drying is most extensive in the irrigation areas at 
Wentworth, where 3,270 acres of vines were devoted to this purpose and 
128 acres to other purposes in 1939-40. 


In the Hunter and Manning Division the area cultivated for grapes in 
1939-40 was 1,449 acres for wine-making, 805 acres for table use, and 116 
acres of young vines. 
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The total area on which grapes were grown has been constant at about 
17,000 acres. Owing to war-time export marketing difficulties the planting 
of new vineyards is being discouraged. The following dissection shows 
that between 1920-21 and 1935-36 the greatest increase in area, relatively 
and absolutely, was in grapes of drying varieties. 


TABLE 653.—Grapes, Area Grown for Various Purposes, 1921 to 1940. 


Varieties of Grapes, 1920-21." 1930-31." 1036-20 1937-88,4| 1933-39.+| 1989-40.+ 
acres. acres, acres. acres, acres. acres, 
Table .. ase wee wn, 2,087 | 2,637 | 2,982 | 3,209] 3,178 | 3,163 
Drying ae ie 699 | 3,037 | 3,840} 4631 | 5,011 | 5,366 
Wine. uae 4,589 | 6,771 | 7,382 | 7,442| 7499 | 7,506 
Total, bearing =. ...| 7,376 | 13,345 | 14,154 | 16,282 | 15,688 | 16,035 
Wine 1269 | ‘si4| 703 | ‘a7 | 419. 
Not bearing... Other Y oer ‘749| 490] 965] 644] 529 
Grand Total... —..{ 10,783 | 15,363 | 15,168 | 16,950 | 16,979 | 16,983 


* Year.ended 30th June. 


+t Year ended 31st March. 


The production of the vineyards according to the purposes for which it 
was used is shown in the following comparison. 


The quantities do not 


relate in every case to the acreages as classified in the preceding table, 
because the produce of some varieties of vines cultivated usually for a 


particular purpose may be used ultimately in a different way :— 


Taste 654.—Grapes—Production, 1921 to 1940. 


Production. | 1020-21.* | 1930-31.* 1036-304] 1937-38.t | 1938-39.7 | 1989-40.7 
Table grapes ... cwt.| 53,200 73,600 | 87,520) 101,520 80,680 } 79,500: 
Dried grapes—: ; 

Sultanas... 7 3,396 43,304 76,112) 112,917 89,129 | 122,412 

Currants... ,,| 2,469 8,506 | 17,281] 23,094) 24,783 | 29,189: 

Raisins & lexias ,, 1,052 3,983 7,046 9,857 7,613 9,838 
tGrapes used for wine, { 113,880 235,040 | 327,020} 379,520 332,260 | 294,020: 
Wine made gal.| 674,188 | 1,335,882 |2,567,8122,690,315 |) 2,501,747 |I]2,090,490)| 
Vigneron’s Brandy 

and Spirit | 8,536 7,764 | 36,710)  §. § 5 


* Year ended 30th June. + Year ended 31st March, 


t Includes grapes sent to Victoria to be made into wine; 16,860 cwt. In 1930-31 and 8,840 cw. 
in 1985-36, § Included as wine. || Includes distilled and beverage wine. 


The volume of output shows some variation in accordance with the effect 
of seasonal conditions on average yields. The most critical periods are 
during the budding and early growing season (September and October) 
and in February and March, when ripening, picking and drying are in 
progress. In 1989-40 more dried vine fruits were produced than in any 
preceding year, but the production of wine was about 29 per cent. below 
the record of 1936-87. Further information relating to the development 
of the dried vine fruits industry is published on page 762. 


Particulars of the production from vineyards in irrigation areas are 
shown in the section “Water Conservation and Irrigation.” 
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Most of the table grapes are marketed in the urban centres of the State. 
In 1938-39 grapes to the weight of 215,900 Ib., valued at £3,385, were 
exported from New South Wales, as compared with 788,700 lb., valued at 
£14,107, in 1987-88. Special research into the problems of transport have 
been undertaken. The destinations of the exports in 1938-839 included, in 
order of importance, British Malaya, Canada, Hong Jong, ‘Netherlands 
Kast Indies, Burma and India. 


In 1938-39 oversea exports from New South Wales included 9,146 gallons 
of brandy valued at £5,578 and 128,648 gallons of wine valued at £30,487. 
The export trade in wine is assisted by a bounty payable by the Common- 
wealth Government on fortified wine exported oversea. Lack of shipping 
space hampered the export of wine in 1939-40 and the British authorities 
cecided that for at least three months from 20th January, 1941, no licences 
would be issued for importation of wine into the United Kingdom. 
Particulars of the rates at which bounty has been payable under the Wine 
Export Bounty Act, the quantities on which bounty was paid and the 
amounts disbursed in New South Wales from 1924-25 to 1933-34 were 
given at page 746 of the Year Book for 1937-38. Details for each of the 
six years ended 1939-40 are as follow :— - 


Taste 655.—Bounty on Wine Exported, 19385 to 1940. 


Bounty on Fortified Wine wane Exported | 
0 
Year Eeported: Bounty was ge of 
ended June. Tiel ee sue Le Paid 
vate. ew soul . 
per gal. As from— Wales, 
s. d. gal. £ 
1934-35 1 3 1 Mar., 1935... 49,761 3,232 
1935-36 Dede | a itiateides 43,959 2,748 
1936-37 1 2 1 Mar., 1937 ... 51,692 3,209 
1937-38 11 1 Mar., 1938... 81,465 4,637 
1938-39 10 1 Mar., 1939... 48,341* 2,587 
1939-40 VQ ee eaieesinees 38,341 1,917 


* 40,641 gallons at 1s. 1d. gallon and 7,700 gallons at Is, gallon. 


Provision has been made for payment of bounty at the rate of 1s. per 
gallon on fortified wine exported during the five years ended 80th April, 
1945, under the Wine Export Bounty Act, 1939. 


A Wine Grapes Marketing Board, constituted under the Marketing Act, 
functions mainly as a negotiating body between the growers of the Mur: 
rumbidgee Irrigation Area and the wine-makers, and fixes the prices 
payable to the growers for wine-grapes delivered at the wineries. 


Frurr and VEGETABLE GROWING. 


In 1939-40 the area of land on which fruit (including passion-fruit,’ 
berry fruits, nuts, grapes, bananas and pineapples) was grown was 102,174 


acres (inclusive of 17,980 acres non-bearing’)) and the farm value of the 
production was £2,790,680, as compared with an area of 102,577 acres 


Cinelusive of 17,567 acres non-bearing) anda farm value of £2,688,940 in 
1988-39. 
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The importance of fruit and vegetable growing is shown by the following 
comparison, which relates to the area and value of production of each of the 
principal classes of crop on holdings of one acre and upwards in extent:— 


Tasue 656.—Fruit and Vegetables—Acreage and Production 
1938-89 and 1939-40. 


1988-39. 1939-40, 
Kind of Crops Avea Area Farm Area Area Farm 
not yet in Value of not yet in Value of 
Bearing, | Bearing. Crop Bearing. | Bearing, Crop, 
ae a ese IN sea Sy 
Acres. | Acres. £ Acres, | Acres, £ 
Orchards —Citrus vf 4,672 | 23.416 823,200 4,313 | 23,077 | 886,770 
Othert »{ 9,678 | 33,340 863,440 9,764 | 32,436 842,850 
Total 13,748 | 56,756 | 1,686,740 14,077 | 55,513 | 1,729,620 
Vineyards hat ie 1,291 | 15,6§8 | *373,320 948 | 16,035 433,520 
Market Gardens... See ~. 7,528 413,110 ee 7,84b 450,020 
Separate Root Crops... a 21,538 | 519,010 ves 28,310 | 636,340 
Bananas ... te «(2,194 | 11,677 §35,270 2,618 | 11,828 584,650 
Minor Crops of Fruit and : 
Vegetables ds 389 | 25,499 571,210 337 | 28,224 540,720 
Grand Total...) 17,622 (141,686 | 4,148,660 17,980 [147,761 | 4,384,880 
* Includes value of wine and spirit made from grape juice. t Excludes passion-fruit, bananas, 


pineapples, and berry fruits. 


The cultivation of many classes of fruit is capable of considerable expan- 
sion, and there are large areas of suitable soil with climatic conditions 
ranging from comparative cold on the highlands to semi-tropical heat on the 
North Coast, so that a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. In the 
vicinity of Sydney, citrus fruits, peaches, plums, apples, and passion-fruit 
are most generally planted. On the tablelands, apples, pears, apricots, and 
all the fruits from cool and temperate climates thrive; in the west and in the 
south-west, citrus, pome and stone fruits, figs, almonds, and raisin-grapes 
are cultivated; and in the north coastal districts, bananas, pineapples, and 
other tropical fruits are grown, Citrus fruits are cultivated extensively, and 
form the largest clement in local fruit production. 


Commercial market gardening is important in parts of the North Coast, 
Hunter and Manning and Central Tableland divisions, and elsewhere is 
conducted mainly near the larger urban centres. All orchards and 
nurseries outside the metropolitan area are required to be registered, and 
an annual charge of 1s. per acre is imposed. Revenue from this source, 
less the cost of administration, is expended in the form of advances to 
fruit-growers’ organisations for the benefit of the industry. Receipts in 
1939-40 were £5,323, advances totalling £5,010 were made, other expenditure 
amounted to £656 and an unexpended balance of £4,516 remained at 80th 
June, 1940, 


With the exception of oranges, lemons, mandarins and bananas, the fruit 
production of New South Wales is far below the demand. In the year ended 
30th June, 1940, approximately 2,446,469 cases of fresh fruit, including 
£82,889 pineapples and 116,122 of bananas, but excluding 36,696 trays of 
strawberries, were imported into New South Wales from other States. 


{ 
{ 
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The quantity of fruit used for jam and fruit-canning in factories in New 
South Wales increased from 18,919 tons, valued at about £225,000 in 1938- 
89 to 20,428 tons of an approximate value of £290,000 in 1939-40. Fresh 
fruit (including citrus) to the value of £146,192 was exported overseas 
from New South Wales in 1988-89, in addition to preserved fruits and 
vegetables, pulp and juice valued at £218,179, and dried fruits valued at 
£119,505. 


Good seasons generally produce a glut of stone fruits, for which appar- 
ently there is no system of efficient handling. The usual periods of fruit 
harvesting are in the Summer and early Autumn. Bananas are pulled and 
citrus fruits are picked throughout the year. Apples and pears ripen from 
December to May, peaches and plums from November to March, apricots 
from, November to February and table grapes from-January to April. 


On account of the necessity of conserving shipping space for the transport 
of essential foodstuffs and materials it was not practicable to guarantee that. 
fresh fruit from Australia will be transported to the United Kingdom. To 
meet the problems of disposal thereby created, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment constituted compulsory pools (controlled by the Australian Apple and’ 
Pear Board) to handle and sell apples and pears (see page 756). In Sep- 
tember, 1939, the British Government bounght the unsold residue of the 
dried fruits crop of 1989 and agreed to absorb Australia’s surplus dried 
fruits for the duration of the war (see page 763). Canned fruits have been 
taken by the United Kingdom and it is possible that the use of fresh fruit 
for canning or jam, fruit juices, etc., may be increased. 


The extent of cultivation of each iniportant class of fruit on holdings 
of one acre and upwards during the past season and in 1930-31 is shown in 
the following table :— 


TABLE 657.—Fruit Trees, 1930-31 and 1939-40. 


1930-31. 1939-40. 
, 7 
Fruit, Auer oe Trees of Bearing Age. pn Der ee Trees of Bearing Age. 
yet ————— yet ——— 
Bearing. } Number. Yield. Bearing. | Number. Yield. 
Oranges— : bushels | bushels. 
Seville Sag ihe ae 4,905 33,872 38,727 8,987 25,189 37,862 
Washington Navel ... wate 158,380 651,616 746,916 115,528 658,983 895,412 
Valencia one Sie ene 234,560 719.441 854,073 176,226 793,867 874,933 
All other Sie oils a 34,176 391,251 407,069 10,423 154,879 136,900 
Total oranges hee ae 432,021 | 1,696,180 | 2,046,785 311,164 | 1,627,918 | 1,945,107 
Temons... ane wars one 53,350 210,833 320,156 65,230 208,751 {| . 211,567 
Mandarins nie ase ete 100,184 589,839 532,568 19,541 307,905 186,598 
Other Citrus |... oO ne 14,919 27,942 36,219 15,817 37,584 62,513 
Apples ae ies om eis 323,802 967,164 908,705 473,722 | 1,074,570 615,932 
Pears— 
Williams ANG) Pee ip 23,240 159,640 172,009 37,617 125,946 133,793. 
Aj] other a ei a 22,374 141,972 141,961 38,331 155,073 142,464 
Peaches— 
Dessert and Drying tie 54,166 302,688 214,000 89,118 308,556 |. 219,509 
Canning one te and 55,685 171,127 209,998 103,082 177,858 298,350 
Nectarines a a eA 7,746 32,142 19,403 20,512 30,241 23,057 
Plums mo Wea a dale 37,559 207,631 148,246 22,814 190,383 100,961 
Prunes”... ee oes a 21,616 272,553 197,998 15,177 219,572 206,157 
Yigs vos see oc ao 6,002 8,629 4,233 2,721 19,642 10,803 
Cherries... hee ees asi 78,331 241,724 79,220 43,104 .. 266,061 69,225 
Apricots one iis 16,156 147,789 113,303 19,463 142,288 194,994 
Quinces.... one aire 9,929 15,969 19,989 5.067 38,288 36,648. 
Almonds ... wes in ae 9,081 35,898 4,410 22,828 £9,198 5,158 
Persimmons Pere any ait 757 9,149 5,920 795 11,450 7,053 
Passion Fruit... vie [$78,869 | $208,086 57,595 | $78,612 | $176,923 82,351 
ATL other ... . os te on on §,642 ond as 5,924 
t Vines. t Excluding bananas and pineapples. 


The figures shown above include returns from non-commercinl orchards, 
which are, however, of comparatively small extent. Since 1930-31 there 
has been a check to the expansion in orchards. This is illustrated by a 
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comparison of the figures relating to young trees as well as trees in 
bearing. Apples. and certain fruits used mainly for processing are excep- 
tions to the general trend.,. There has been a marked decline in mandarin 
growing, also: a shift from common oranges, to Washington Navels and 
Valencias. 


Ottrus Fruits. 
Particulars of citrus orchards are shown in the following statement :— 


Tastn 658.—Citrus Fruits—Area and Production, 1901 to 1940. 


iadagbapasal hth uss gatas Production. Farm Value of Pcoduction. 

Season. : 5 Not Average per Average per 
jExoductive: | bearing. | Total. Total. gay eas aoe “+ See 

acres, acres, | acres, |bushels, | bushels. £ £ s.d. 

1900-01 11,013 3,952 14,965. | 648,628: 59 81,080) 7 7 3 
1910-11 17,465 2,643 20,108 [1,478,306 85 199,300] 11 8 8 
1920-21 | 21,990 6,445. | 28,435 (2,009,756 91 477,580 | 21 14 4 
1922-26 (Av.)t 21,854 8,119 | 29,973 (2,155,313 99 595,900 |. 27 5 4 
1927-31 ,, | 26,140 | 7,019 33,159. [2,677,548 102 826,450 | 31 12 4 
1932-36 ,, 26,223 4,806 31,029 |2,947,468 112 557,850 | 21 5 6 
1930-31 27,161 6,303 | 33,464 [2,935,728 108 515,160 | 18 19 4 
1935-36 - 24,284 3,938 28,222 12,826,284 116 584,660 | 24 1 6 
1936-37 24,566 3,986 28,552 2,784,104 | 113 653,180 | 26 11 9 
1937-38 23,875 3,742 | 27,617 |2,653,599 lL 659,950 | 27 12 6 
1938-39 ! 98 416 4,072 |, 27,488 |8,108,859 133 823,300) 35 3 2 
1939-40: 23,077 4,313 | 27,390 |2,405,785 104 886,770 | 38 8 6 


The:principal divisions for the cultivation of citrus fruits are as follow:— 
Hunter and Manning, 7,743 acres; Metropolitan, 6,460 acres; Riverina, 
7,350 acres: (including 5,934 acres within the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
area) and Central Tableland, 8,796 acres. Of the last-named 8,668 acres 
within Colo Shire are really within the coastal terrain. 


The number of holdings of one, acre or more in extent in which citrus 
fruit, to the extent of fifty trees or more, was cultivated during the year 
1939-40: was. 3,672, and of these the average area was 7.5 acres, compared 
with 5,110\in 1930-31, with an average area of 6.7 acres. The area devoted 
to citrus culture expanded steadily in the ten years ended 1929-30, when the 
maximum area of 84,010 acres of bearing and non-bearing trees was attained. 
Since then, owing to the adversities of the industry, citrus growing has 
been curtailed, and in 1989-40 the area under citrus fruits was about 18.2 
per cent. smaller than in 1930-31 with the productive area reduced by about - 
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15 per cent. Simultaneously the area under mandarins declined, and Navel 
and Valencias have, to an appreciable degree, replaced oranges of other 
varieties. Lemon growing has increased since 1985-86, and in 1989-40 
there were more lemon trees than in any years since 1924-25. 


The ‘production of oranges and lemons has attained such proportions 
that the ‘growers ave obliged to seek overseas markets. During 1939-40 the 
oversea export of citrus fruit from New South Wales was valued at 
£87,884 compared with £90,754 in 1938-89. Formerly most of this export was 
to New Zealand. An embargo on the importation of all fresh fruits from 
Australia to New Zealand was partially relaxed in respect of the produce 
of South Australia only in August, 1933. This embargo coupled with 
increased production seriously affected the local markets. Efforts to 
develop markets in Canada and Great Britain met with some success, 
though prices secured in oversea markets were not very satisfactory, and 
a bounty of 6d. per case was paid by the Commonwealth on oranges 
exported to countries other than New Zealand in 1934 and 2s. per case in 
1985 and 1986 subject to certain qualifications. 


Under a trade agreement with New Zealand concluded in March, 1987, 
Australian oranges from “fly-free” areas will be admitted to meet the 
needs of the New Zealand market, subject to the consent of the Minister 
for Customs of that country. The New Zealand Internal Marketing 
Department is the sole authorised importer of citrus fruits, and the fruit 
is sold on its behalf by wholesale merchants to the retailers. In 1938-39, 
101,287 centals of oranges, valued at £73,325, were sent from New South 
Wales to New Zealand. 


The Citrus Fruits Bounty Act of 1988 provided for a bounty on the export 
of oranges, lemons, grape-fruit and mandarins in the years 1938, 19389 and 
1940. Common oranges are ineligible for the bounty. The rate varies 
according to the description of case used. For the orange case (oranges or 
grape-fruit) and the lemon case (lemons) the rate ig 2s. per case. The 
Australian bushel case and the standard bushel case may be used for 
oranges, lemons, grape-fruit or mandarins, for which a bounty of 1s, 4d. 
per case is payable. Half lemon cases in which lemons ov mandarins may 
be exported carry bounty at the rate of 1s. per case. The bounty in respect 
of citrus fruits (oranges) exported from New South Wales was £6,001 
in’ 1987-38, £2,188 in 1988-39, and £1,191 in 1989-40, 


Australian oranges shipped to the United Kingdom arrive mainly in 
the months August to November and compete in the British market with 
oranges from South Africa, Brazil, and at times the United States of 
America. Production has expanded rapidly in South Africa and Brazil, 
where the producers enjoy the advantages of cheap labour and more ready 
access to market. Hence the Australian producer, as.a relatively small 
factor in the total British supply even in these months of active marketing, 
cannot secure remunerative returns from export to the United Kingdom 
unless costs of production and marketing are kept at a very low level. 
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The New Zealand embargo deprived mandarin growers of their only 
important export market. To relieve distress amongst such growers the 
Commonwealth and State Governments each provided an amount of £8,515, 
as grants to growers -to be used for resoiling, purchasing fertilisers, re- 
working established mandarin trees with approved citrus varieties, re- 
placing old mandarin trees with other fruit trees, and utilising areas 
which were under mandarins for any other approved purpose. Mandarin 
trees in bearing decreased in number from 590,578 in 1981-32 to 807,905 
in 1989-40, 


In February, 1935, the Commonwealth Government made available to 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research an annual grant of 
£2,000 for five years to be expended in citrus research. 


Under regulations issued by the Federal Department of Commerce in 
March, 1939, all establishments used for packing citrus fruits for export 
must be registered and must conform to a specified standard of hygiene. 


Fruits other than Citrus. 

The following table shows the area of orchards and fruit gardens, includ- 
ing passion fruit but exclusive of citrus orchards, bananas, pineapples, and 
berry fruits, together with the total value of each season’s yield, at 
intervals since 1900-01 :— 


Taste 659.—Non-Citrus Fruits—Area and Value—1901 to 1940. 


Area under Cultivation (Fruits other than Citrus Farm Value of Production. 
Season, 
Productive, Not Bearing. Total. Total. ia niin Mea 
acres, acres, acres, £ £os. d. 
1900-01 25,766 5,503 31,269 270,080 10 9 8 
1910-11 20,498 6,748 27,246 271,930 13865 4 
1920-21 27,302 14,309 41,611 577,480 21 3 0 
1925-26 29,621 11,818 41,439 857,380 28 18 11 
1926-27 30,403 10,637 41,040 855,540 28.2 7 
1927~28 32,492 9,038 41,530 957,550 29 9 6 
1928-29 32,323 8,389 40,712 860,710 2612 7 
3929-30 32,284 7,767 40,051 1,006,640 31 3 =7 
1930-31 32,140 7,499 39,639 709,360 22 1 6 
1931-32 «32,811 7,536 40,347 461,210 14 11 
1932-33 32,954 7,014 39,968 903,690 27 8 5 
1938=34 32,811 7,598 40,209 670,560 20 8 9 
1934-35 33,002 8,016 41,018 753,810 22 16 10 
1935-36 32,594 8,600 41,194 809,960 24.17 0 
1936-37 35,211§ 10,201§ 45,4128 ],030,270 29 5 2 
1937-33 34,462 10,254 44,716 935,474 27 2171 
1938-39 34,037 9.955 43,992 899,120 26 8 4 
1935-40 33,003 10,012 43,015 869,140 26 6 8 


§ The increase in area in 1936-37 was due to the inclusion of a number of small orchards 
not previously recorded, 


Approximately one-quarter of the area under fruits other than citrus is 
situated in the Central Tablelands, where the area occupied in this way is 
11,001 acres; 8,899 acres are situated in the South-Western Slupes and 8,678 
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acres in the Riverina. The last-mentioned acreage includes the orchards 
of the Murrumbidgee Tnrigation Area, which are described in the chapter 
“Water Conservation and Irrigation.” 

The number of non-citrus fruit trees (in bearing) of each of the prin- 
cipal varieties in various years since 1910 is shown in the following table. 


Tasie 660,—Non-Citrus Fruits—Number of Productive Trees, 1910 to 1940. 


Season. | Apples. | Pears. Peaches. Plums. Prunes, Apricots, | Cherries, 
Number of Trees of Productive Age. 
3510 wt 476,945 | 109,178 | 584,642*) 110,791} awe 78,352 | 114,205 
1920 wa 718,850 | 196,943 | 690,617 | 132,385 32,857 | 109,088 | 139,212 
1925-26 = ....|, 832,110 | 271,526 | 568,291 | 212,721 | 131,153 | 134,782 | 186,925 
1980-31 ...] 967,164 | 301,612 | 473,815 | 207,631 | 272,553 | 147,789 | 241,724 
1931-32 ...| 985,226 | 302,318 | 465,551 | 202,101 | 267,901 | 148,208 | 248,689 
1932-33 ...| 1,015,948 | 297,445 |) 453,333 | 204,781 | 272,893 | 148,198 | 251,251 
1933-34 ...| 1,012,254 | 290,526 | 451,228 | 206,733 | 263,279 | 141,983 |. 259,125 
1934-35 ...] 1,045,824 | 281,902 | 451,011 | 200,989 | 259,948 | 143,792 | 261,359 
1935-36 ...| 1,048,555 | 281,534 | 458,800 | 199,337 | 235,009 | 142,975 | 268,805 
1936-37§ ...| 1,121,395 | 293,808 | 498,758 | 218,410 | 242,482 | 155,454 | 276,194 
1937-38. ...! 1,133,602 | 293,666 | 498,393 | 211,180 | 236,961 | 152,843 | 272,410 
1938-39 _....} 1,104,399 | 290,942 | 496,560 | 201,000 | 248,567 | 146,969 | 268,643 
1939-40  ...) 1,074,570 | 281,019 | 481,414 | 190,388 | 219,572 | 142,288 | 266,061 
* Including Nectarines. ¢ Including Prunes. § See footnote to preceding table. 


The area under fruits other than citrus was greatest in 1936-87 and 
declined a little during the past three years. The main line of development 
since 1931 has been in the growing of apples. Prune-growing, which 
extended rapidly between 1920 and 1980, has decreased, and in 1939-40 
the number of prune trees in production was 20 per cent. less than in 
1930-31. 


In recent years headway has been made in organising the marketing of 
non-citrus fruits. Cool stores on co-operative lines have been established 
at Batlow, Orange, Young, Leeton, Griffith, and Kentucky. These provide 
growers with storage chambers which enable them to store apples, pears, 
etc., during periods of plenty, for sale when supplies are scarce by reason of 
seasonal changes. In addition to the monetary gain, this system makes it 
possible for suppliers to ensure greater regularity of supplies of fruit, to 
make valuable trading connections, and to inaugurate sound marketing 
undertakings. Selling of fruit by auction was inaugurated at the Sydney 
Municipal Fruit Markets on 12th November, 1940. 


Apples and Pears. 

Apples are by far the most important non-citrus fruit grown. Apple 
orchards are most extensive in the Central Tableland division in the 
Bathurst and Orange districts, in the south-western slopes near Batlow 
and Tumbarumba, in the Northern Tableland near Uralla, in the highlands 
of Nattai, Wollondilly and Wingecarribee Shires within the South Coast 
Division, and in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. Of the production of 
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615,932 bushels of apples in 1939-40, about 28 per cent. (174,684 bushels) 
were grown in the Central Tablelands division, 205,811 bushels in the 
South-Western Slopes, 84,816 bushels in the Northern Tableland, 68,259 
bushels on the highlands. of the South Coast, and 22,596 bushels in the 
Riverina, mostly in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. Pears are also 
grown in these districte.. 

Apart from citrus fruits, apples and pears are the only fresh fruits 
grown in New South Wales which are exported in considerable quantities. 
Low prices and marketing difficulties, both locally and abroad, jeopardised 
the livelihood of apple and pear growers throughout the depression and the 
Commonwealth Government appropriated £125,000 in 1933-34 and 1934-35, 
for the relief of apple and pear growers, of which £8,225 and £4,023 was 
distributed to orchardists in New South Wales in the respective years. 
Further assistance was gtven in the form of a bounty paid on apples and 
pears.exported, at the rate of 4d. per bushel case in 1935, 44d. per bushel case 
in 1936, and 24d. per bushel case in 1987. Apple and pear export bounty 
distributed in New South Wales amounted to £3,182 in 1935-86, £2,433 in 
1936-87, and £1,400 in 1937-88. In 1935-36 a grant of £1,270 was made by 
the Commonwealth for expenditure toward the improvement of the apple 
and pear growing industries. Grants totalling £2,418 were made in 1936-37. 
sand 1937-88, £1,404 in 1938-39, and £564 in 1989-40, The work under- 
taken includes instruction in packing and the reworking of apple and 
‘pear trees and scientific and cultural investigations. 


Marketing of Australian, Apples and Pears. 


In a normal season about 12,500,000 cases of apples and pears are pyro- 
duced in Australia and 5,500,000 cases are exported, mainly to the United 
Kingdom. 


In 1988. the Commonwealth enacted legislation for the organisation of 
the export trade in these fruits, and constituted the Australian Apple and 
Pear Board for the purpose. Particulars of the Board and its operations 
is published in the Official Year Book, 1938-89 at page 760. Upon the 
outbreak of war its plans had’ to be set aside, and the Board was appointed 
to act as agent for the Commonwealth in dealing with war-time problems 
in the apple and pear industry and in disposing of the 1940 crop which 
‘was acquired by the Commonwealth. Final particulars of the Board’s 
‘operations in respect of the crop are not yet available, but up to 31st March, 
1941, expenditure amounted to £2,994,258, including advances to growers 
or £1,421,048; presentation and marketing costs, £1,486,754; administrative 
expenses, £73,724, and publicity expenses, £12,787. Total proceeds from 
sales. during the period had ‘been £2,411,587, There was thus a loss of. 
£582,671 on operations up to that date. 


The Commonwealth initiated a new scheme for disposing of the 1941 
‘erop in Australia, and the Australian Apple and Pear Marketing Board 
‘was appointed to administer it. This Board consists of a Chairman, 
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Deputy-Chairman, an Executive member and six other members represen- 
tative, respectively, of the six States. The Board may delegate powers 
and functions to its Executive Committee, comprising the Chairman, 
Deputy-Chairman and the Executive member. It is assisted by an 
Apple and Pear Acquisition Committee in each State comprising the 
member of the Board representing interests in that State and such other 
members as the Minister may appoint. 


All occupiers of orchards with not less than an acre used wholly or 
principally for growing apples or pears must register, and furnish returns 
of planting and production and other information required by the Board, 
The Board appoints persons and firms usually dealing in apples and pears 
as its agents to receive and sell the fruit on behalf of the Commonwealth. 
Growers have obligations for the proper care of the apples and pears, and 
may not dispose of them except to the agents of the Board. The Board 
may direct growers in the delivery of the fruit and in the destruction of 
fruit unfit for marketing. 


By order made on 24th December, 1940, all-apples and pears produced 
between ist July, 1940, and 30th June, 1941, were acquired by the Com- 
monwealth excepting those sold by retail before 7th January, 1941, those 
held for sale by retail in fruit shops, stalls or barrows and certain kinds of 
pears for canning, etc. When apples or pears have been disposed of as 
directed by the Board, growers become entitled to compensation. Rates 
of compensation varying according to variety and quality and range up to 
5s. a case. In addition to these prices presentation costs are paid by the 
Apple and Pear Marketing Board. Realisations in the market may prove 
to be (as they were early in the season) above the rates fixed for compensa- 
tion, and the difference will be used, in part, for compensation of growers 
of lower grade varieties which will not be marketed. 


A vigorous advertising campaign to increase the consumption of apples 
and pears in Australia is being conducted. Efforts are being made to 
increase the use of apples for juice, cider, vinegar, dehydration, ete. A 
quantity of apples was purchased by the New South Wales Government for 
free distribution to hospitals, orphanages, ete., and needy persons. The 
Australian apple and pear crop of 1941 is estimated at about 11,000,000 
eases and the marketing of the crop without export outlets. is likely to be 
very difficult. 


Lxport of Apples and Pears. 


A comparative statement relating the production and oversea export of 
apples and pears is appended. In this table the quantities exported 
(recorded in centals) have been converted at the rate of 40 Ib. to the 
bushel for apples and 50 Ib. to the bushel for pears. The United Kingdom 
is the principal market for apples and pears shipped from New South 
Wales. Quantities are exported also to Hong Kong, Malaya, and the 
Netherlands ast Indies. 


: 
ef 
wf 
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TaBLe 661.—Apples and Pears—Production and Oversea Export, 
1910 to 1940 (N.S.W.) 


Apples. Pears, 
Year. Quantity Exported. petid aan Quantity Exported. ical 
Production. a inieen value ie duction. ng United ene a 
‘o Unite “axports. * [To Unite Exports. 
Kingdom,| 7°tal. ‘Kingdom,| ‘otal. y 

bus. bus. bus. £ bus. bus. bus. £ 

1910 [| 474,838 1,860 | 28,515 8,580 | 128,168 * * * 

1920-21 ...| 524,308 7,093 | 19,660 | 10,568 | 165,641 * * * 


1925-26 ...| 759,742 9,613 | 22,288 | 12,454 | 278,539 2,376 4,842 4,414 
1930-31 ...| 908,705 | 45,223 | 76,718 | 33,316 {313,970 3,282 | 12,746 6,672 
1931-32 ...) 295,288} 78 | 25,2385 | 14,863 | 161,469} tae 4,386 3,283 
1932-33 ...[1,251,815 | 336,720 [375,873 | 139,479 |336,300 | 30,942 | 35,826 | 13,592 
1933-34 ...| 838,020 | 74,815 |131,435 | 53,996 | 358,479 | 25,144 | 38,456 | 17,021 
1984-35. .../1,235,389 | 192,890 | 264,400 | 113,178 [333,905 | 12,6380 | 24,412 | 12,068 
1935-86 ...] 977,901 | 104,488 | 148,925 | 62,656 |396,227 | 15,844 | 27,006 | 15,128 
1936-37 .../1,410,685 | 90,435 |134,410 | 66,849 |399,046 | 11,034 | 25,914 | 15,001 
1937-88 ...11,234,802 | 86,970 | 134,408 | 59,987 }455,610 | 14,734 | 26,448 | 13,977 
1938~39 ...| 936,766 | 12,962 | 44,812 | 21,773 | 338,467 8,332 | 15,270 | 10,050 
1939-40 ...{ 615,932 A t f 276,257 t t T 


* Not available. } Poor crops due to thrip ravages. } Not available for publication. 


The Anglo-American trade agreement which came into operation on 
ist January, 1989, accords reduced tariff duties (3s. per cwt.) on United 
States apples between 16th August and 15th April, and pears between Ist 
August and 3ist January. As Australian apples and pears do not arrive in 
the United Kingdom during these periods this concession was unlikely to 
prejudice the position of Australian growers in the British market. 


Bananas. 


There was rapid progress of banana culture in the Tweed River district 
of the North Coast division between 1914 and 1920. Subsequently the 
infection of the plantations by the disease known as “bunchy-top” almost 
extinguished the industry, and it was not until 1930 that measures evolved 
by the Bunchy-top Control Board permitted renewed expansion. Between 
1929-30 and 1933-34 development was so marked that in the latter year the 
area devoted to banana culture was more than threefold the area in 1922, 
Apart from the enhanced prospects of successful culture due to bunchy-top 
control, the renewed expansion of the industry was probably attributable in 
large measure to the influx of unemployed persons. The number of holdings 
on which bananas were grown increased from 214 in 1925-26 to 1,750 in 
1986-37 and has since declined to 1,509. 


The industry has attained such proportions that the production exceeds 
local requirements, and plentiful supplies have seriously depressed prices. 
A Banana Marketing Board constituted under the provisions of the Market- 


‘ing Act assumed full marketing powers as from ist July, 1936, and estab- 


lished a sales floor and a banana ripening plant in the City Markets in 
November, 1937. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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As a result of a poll of banana growers in September, 1938, a proclamation 
ordering the winding up of the Board and appointing the Director of 
Marketing as liquidator was issued on 18th September, 1939. 


The land within New South Wales adapted for banana growing is of 
limited extent and further extension is unlikely. The area of new plantings 
and of worked-out plantations renewed in the last five seasons has main- 
tained without increase the acreage of bananas in production. The pro- 
duction of 1,153,871 cases in 1987-88 was greater than in any ‘preceding 
year, 

The following table shows the area cultivated for and the production of 
bananas in certain years since 1922 :— 


TasBLe 662.—Banana-growing, 1922 to 1940, 


Area, Production. 
SERRE eee oe nee Bearing. {Not bearing. Total. Cases. Farm value, 
“=! aeres, acres. acres, No. £ 
1922* tae eae iv 4,570 898 5,468 433,533 260,120 
1925* tne ow hie 1,002 502 1,504 60,763 47,090 
1930* vai te 523 1,806 1,534 3,340 117,120 107,840 
1931* yas oe 754 2,621 2,338 4,959 216,756 139,090 
1932 wee wef 1,128 4,733 2,394 7,127 343,427 181,730 
1933 eet «| 1,661 6,241 5,034 11,275 533,560 326,810 
1934 “ee «| 2,295 8,643 8,795 17,438 691,627 340,050 
1935 ta o| 2,117 12,179 3,893 16,072 993,165 | 306,220 
1936 ce «| 1,745 11,856 1,178 13,029 | 1,004,868 331,180 
1937 one «| 1,750 11,560 | —-2,018 13,573 | 1,009,626 563,700 
1938 04 vee} 1,697 11,965 2,749 14,714 | 1,153,371 740,080 
1939 wes sof 1,501 11,677 2,194 13,871 989,191 585,270 
1940 as wf 1,509 11,838 2,618 14,456 | 1,084,174 594,650 


* Year ended 30th June, 


The quantity of bananas imported oversea into New South Wales in 
1989-40 was 223 centals valued at £208, all from Norfolk Island and banana3 
from this source are not subject to duty. The duty on bananas imported 
overseas is 1d. per lb., but 40,000 centals of Fiji bananas may be admitted 
annually into Sydney and Melbourne at a duty of 2s. 6d. per cental. These 
duties are increased by 10 per cent. by the special war duty. 


Fruit and Vegetable Canning. 


The fruit-canning industry in New South Wales receives Common- 
wealth assistance, of an indirect nature, per medium of the Fruit Industry 
Sugar Concession Committee whose main source of revenue is a payment. 
(£216,000 per annum frcm ist September, 1987) under the provisions of 
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the Sugar Agreement between the Commonwealth and Queensland. 
The Queensland Sugar Board has made payments (£78,196 im 
1939-40) as special contributions to assist jam exports. The com- 
mittee grants to fruit canners and jam manufacturers a rebate on the 
price of sugar used in the process of manufacture, on condition that a 
predetermined price is paid to the producer of the fruit used. Amounts 
of £38,913, £41,983, £38,484, £37,298 and £45,060 were granted in New 
South Wales in successive years ended August, 1940. The amount in 
1989-40 comprised domestic sugar rebate, £22,490, export sugar rebate, 
£18,287, and special export assistance, £4,283. The export of canned fruit 
is supervised by the Canned Fruit Control Board constituted under Federal 
legislation. 


Particulars of the minimum prices for fresh fruit to be paid to producers 
by manufacturers, as fixed by the Fruit Industry Sugar Concession Com- 
mittee in the seasons 1933 to 1940 are shown below. Where two prices are 
shown for any fruit, the first is for canning fruit and the second for fruit 
used for other purposes of manufacture. Where only one price is quoted 
it applies to all fruit purchased. Canning prices are at grower’s railway 
station or country siding. For non-canning fruit, prices are delivered at 
metropolitan factory; if delivered at country factories the minimum prices 
are £1 per ton lower than those stated. Fruit rejected as unfit for canning 
but used otherwise in manufacture must be paid for at non-canning 
prices. Wherever practicable, manufacturers are expected to purchase 
directly from growers. On delivery of the fruit they are required to issue 
dockets indicating whether the fruit is accepted as canning or non-canning 
quality, the net weight and the actual purchase price per ton, pound or case. 
No fruit for which prices are fixed may be processed “on grower’s account.” 


Taste 663.—Minimum Prices of Fresh Fruit for Manufacture. 


1933. | 1984. | 1935. | 1936, | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. | 1940. 
t 


Kind of Fruit. 
Prices per long ton (2,240 lbs.) 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

F 12 8 12 12 12 12 12 13 
Apricots ws we a { 8s | 6 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | a 
Peaches—Clingstone... ...) 12 7 ll 12 102} 11 9$ | 12 
Clear Centres... 7 5 8 8 7 7 6 9 
Peaches—Clingstone... ...{ 12 7 10 11 9%) 10 84} ll. 
Other... ow. 4 5 8 8 vi 7 6 9 
Peaches—Frecstone ... { ; 4 : oe Z f ob 
Pears—Bartlett... ...  ...] 12 7 10 10 8 10 10 12 
Pears—Keiffer ... ... ...| 10 7 8 8 6 8 8 10 
Plums... es Seas 7 5 6 7 7 7 6 8 
Quinces 7 5 7 7 7 7 6 8T 


} Non-Canning, £7 per ton. 
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The British Government instituted a system of import control in respect 
of canned fruits in March, 1940, and imports of canned fruits have been 
severely restricted. However, the supply of canned fruits from Australia 
has continued. Approximately 1,050,000 cases comprising the exportable 
surplus of the 1940 pack were purchased by the British Ministry of Food 
and an agreement was made in April, 1941, to take over the exportable 
surplus. of the 1941 pack, estimated at about 1,300,000 cases. 


The following statement of the quantity and value of canned fruit pro- 
duced in factories in New South Wales shows a great increase in fruit- 
preserving in recent years. In the five years ended 1938-39 the output of 
the canneries was 67.9 per cent. greater in quantity and 738.8 per cent. 
higher in value than in the preceding five years, and much greater than 
in any earlier period. 


Taste 664.—Quantity and Value of Fruit Canned, 1925-26 to 1989-40. 


Fruit Preserved. Fruit Preserved, 
Year ended June. Quantity. Yalue at Year ended June. ounces Yalue at 

Ib. £ Ib. £ 
1926 11,325,850 | 264,794 {1934 17,653,693 | 329,477 
1927 8,261,091 | 182,486 {1935 21,446,194 | 392,891 
1928 13,922,386 | 242,537 1/1936 25,208,208 | 512,793 
1929 14,213,747 | 258,037 {1937 28,394,451 | 438,172 
1930 17,133,226 | 271,360 11938 nee 26,947,628 | 465,968 
1931 15,812,219 | 253,205 11939 wea «.{ 28,387,122 | 507,032 
1932 7,609,691 | 136,776 |1940 24,182,682 | 517,299 
1933 19,447,512 | 342,099 


Vegetable canning and in some cases the growing of crops specifically for 


that purpose, has shown considerable development during the four years 
for which particulars are available. The principle kinds of vegetables 
canned are asparagus, beans, cauliflowers, peas and tomatoes. The quan- 
tity of vegetables canned in 1989-40 was 5,572,406 Jb., valued at the 
canneries at £191,047, showing increases of 36 per cent, in quantity and 
49 per cent. in value in comparison with production in 1936-37. 


Tapie 665.—Quantity and Value of Vegetables Canned, 1936-37 to 1989-40. 


Vegetables Canned. Vegetables Canned. 
Year ended June. Ye ded June. 
ear ended June, Guantity: | Yatue at ear ende Cuantity. Value at 
Ib. £ Ib. £ 
1937 eee 4,091,623 | 128,033 1939 4,902,288 | 170,092 
1938 3,636,230 | 127,978 1940 5,572,406 | 191,047 
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Dried Fruits. — 


The dried fruits industry in New South Wales is of comparatively 
recent origin—its development followed upon the establishment of the 
irrigation areas and orchard settlements in post-war years. The prin- 
cipal settlements where dried vine fruits are produced are the Murrum- 
bidgee, Coomealla, Curlwaa, Goodnight and Pomona Irrigation areas, and 
small quantities of dried vine fruits are produced in the Junee, Albury and 
Euston districts. The greater proportion of dried fruits produced in the 
Murray River districts is packed in Victorian packing houses whose 
premises are registered with the Victorian Dried Fruits Board, but these 
quantities are included in the following statement showing the total pro- 
duction of dried fruits in New South Wales in 1925-26 and in each of the 
last ten seasons. 


Taste 666,—Dried Fruits, Production, 1926 to 1940. 


Dried Iruit. 
Season. 

Apricots. Grapes.* | Peaches. Pears. Prunes, Other. Total. 

ewt. ewt. | owt. ewt, cwt. ewt. ewt. 
1925-26... 7715 29,301 1,334 303 3,111 65 34,889 
1930-31 sist 2,243 55,793 2,647 346 31,784 194 93,007 
1931-32... 6,260 70,793 1,385 257 2,901f 41 81,637 
1932-38 ... 5,147 | 111,572 2,960 460 36,531 502 157,172 
1933-34  ... 7,161 92,851 2,546 348 30,217 . 617 133,640 
1934-35... 5,124 82,712 2,481 398 33,088 829 124,632 
1935-36... 7,022 100,439 2,424 331 26,244 933 137,393 
1936-37 oy 3,282 | 130,197 2,105 249 43,370 677 179,880 
1937-88 va 5,125 | 145,868 2,300 120 43,229 394 197,036 
1938-39 sae 3,977 | 121,525 1,900 220 20,684. 271 148,577 
1939-40... 3,673 | 161,439 1,636 58 23,649 . 226) 190,681 

* See Table 654 for details. f Failure of crop. 


Continued expansion in the production of dried vine fruits is associated 
with the greater area under vines and their greater maturity. The produc- 
tion of dried apricots, peaches, nectarines and pears varies considerably 
from year to year, and is dependent principally upon prices obtainable at 
the canneries and in fresh fruit markets. The area devoted to: prune 
growing is declining, and the quantity of prunes dried in 1939-40 was 
45 per cent. below the record of 1936-87. Possibly the decline was due 
in part to adverse seasonal conditions. 


Local consumption represents only about 20 per cent. of the dried fruits 
produced in Australia. A system of orderly marketing to distribute equit- 
ably the local and the less profitable export markets: amongst all Australian 
producers was arranged under complementary Commonwealth and State 
legislation. The Conimonwealth law was invalidated, but the system con- 
tinues on the basis of voluntary co-operation of producers and dealers. 
The Commonwealth Dried Fruits Control Board, established in 1924, 
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undertakes trade publicity, seeks market opportunities and generally con- 
trols thé treatment and packing of dried fruits. Its work is financed by 
a levy on dried vine fruits exported. As from 1st March, 1940, the rates 
of levy were 44d. per ewt. on sultanas and lexias and 3d. on currants. 


On the outbreak of war the Board suspended publicity activities and. 
arranged to accumulate part of its revenue for post-war trade advance- 
ment. The British Government acquired the unsold residue of the 1939 
Australian pack of dried vine fruits and purchased the whole. of the 
1940 record pack not required for sale in other markets. Large quantites 
were exported to New Zealand and Canada in the same year. Dominion 
preference gives Australian dried vine fruits the dominant place in 
Canadian and New Zealand markets; in the United Kingdom, Australia ' 
enjoys a tariff preference of £10 10s. a ton for raising and £2 a ton for 
eurrants. 


The New South Wales Dried Fruits Board, constituted under the Dried: 
Fruits Act, 1988, has regulated the marketing of dried vine fruits—sul- 
tanas, currants, and lexias—since 1928, and of dried tree fruits—dried 
prunes, apricots, peaches, nectarines and pears—since 1932. The State law 
relating to control of the industry was revised by the Dried Fruits Act, 
1939, which brought the legislation into conformity with similar legislation 
in other States, without materially affecting general arrangements for 
the organisation and control of the industry. 


All dried fruits must be hygienically packed and properly treated and 
graded in packing houses registered with the Board, and boxes containing 
dried fruits must be properly branded. The cost of administration is met 
principally by a contribution from the growers at the rate of 5s. 6d. per ton 
of dried fruits produced. Quotas, uniform with those declared in other 
States, are declared by the Board fixing the proportion of production of 
each kind of dried fruit which may be sold within the State.. 


The quotas determined in the years 1936 to 1940 were:— : 
Tasie 667.—Dried Fruits—Marketing Quotas, 1936 to 1940, 


Currants. | Sultanas, | Lexias, | Prunes. | Peaches. | Apricots, Nectazines.! Pears, 
Year. d | 
Quota for Intrastate Trade—-Per cent. of Production. 

1936 ove 30 17 40 75 674 70 60 55 
1937 one 19 17 474 60 66% 100 80 374 
1938 tee 15 13 45 65 574 40 80 25 
1939 oon 14 19 50 100 70 77 75 40 
1940 oe 15 14. 45 100 95 90 100 50 
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Vegetables. 


As agricultural and pastoral statistics are collected only in respect of 
holdings of one acre or more in extent, they do not provide a complete 
census: of vegetable growing. Nevertheless the information obtained may 
be considered to provide reasonably complete particulars of operations con- 
ducted on a commercial basis. 


A new vegetable market provided by the City Council at a cost of about 
£400,000, was opened in Sydney on 2nd May, 1938, affording greatly- 
improved selling facilities. The interests of the vegetable-growing industry 
are the concern of the Vegetable Growers’ Association of New South Wales. 


A considerable proportion of the vegetables produced on holdings of 
one acre and over is grown in market gardens, and data as to individual 
crops are not available in respect of these. In 1939-40 market garden 
produce was grown on 1,793 holdings, in areas of one acre or more, the total 
area being 7,841 acres and the farm value of production was £450,025. The 
area and production of individual crops, exclusive of areas cultivated in 
market gardens and on holdings less than one acre in extent, were as follow :— 


TABLE 668.—Vegetable-growing, 1988 to 1940. 


1987-38. 1938-39. 1989-40. 
Vegetables, ‘i i 
peer - ‘oa Production. pri Production. Sen. Production. 

Potatoes— acres. tons. acres, tons. acres. tons. 

Early (Summer) } = 

Late (Winter) 21,372 50,833 16,866 39, 385 19,232 40,531 

Sweet we in 391 1,719 420 1,671 475 1,722 
Onions ie a 362 356 105 316 O41 695 
Turnips ‘ie wf 4,366 29,789 6,709 30,528 7,874 23,169. 
Other Root Crops... 448 1,804 428. 1,962 488 1,899 
Pumpkins and Melons| 4,738 13,882 5,153 12,654 5,878 11,017 

Half-cases. Half-cases. ‘Half-cases. 
Tomatoes i «| 2,029 | 602,975 2,144 | 568,025 2,552 | 644,281 
_£ £ £ 
Peas... wes | 11,760 | 124,239 13,237 139,509 15,969 | 124,265 
Beans ... aes see] 2,208 43,751 | 2,162 47,190 1,851 40,055: 
Cabbages is vie 792 13,153 572 16,380 654 13,079 
Cauliflowers ... wes 467 16,585 842 22,226 680 18,017, 
Asparagus ii vie 39L 13,285 389 16,270 204 11,700 
Other .., ee is 88 3,223 76 2,267 143 3,174 
Potatoes, 


Potatoes are the most important vegetable crop grown in New South 
Wales, but the production is not nearly sufficient to meet local requirements 
and large quantities are imported from other States, principally Tasmania 
and Victoria. In 1911 there were 44,452 acres under potatoes and the yield 
(121,083 tons) was the highest on record. There was a progressive decline 
in the area cultivated for potatoes in the post-war years up to 1929-80, when 
only 12,785 acres were sown, producing 23,907 tons of tubers, or less than 
in. any year since 1860, A gradual increase occurred in following years 
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up to 1986-37, when the area sown was. 24,909 acres, but on account of 
unfavourable seasons the area under potatoes decreased to 16,866 acres in 
1988-39. The area in 1939-40 was 19,232 acres. 


Greater attention has been given to seed selection and cultural practice 
in recent years, and in 1935-36 the yield per acre (2.76 tons) was higher 
than in any year since 1923-24. Production in 1936-87 (66,255 tons) was 
greater than in any year since 1914, but in later years was affected by 
adverse seasonal conditions. However, the estimated farm value of potatoes 
produced in 1939-40 (£543,620) was very high owing to a shortage in sup- 
plies in other States. Only a limited proportion of the area suitable for 
potato growing is so utilised, and marked irregularity of prices acts as 
a deterrent to material expansion, Potatoes are most extensively grown 
in the Tableland divisions and considerable areas are in cultivation in 
coastal areas, where approximately 25 per cent. of the potatoes produced 
in the five years ended 1939-40 were grown. The following statement 
provides a comparative summary of potato growing during the past thirty 
years :— 


TasLe 669.—Potatoes—Area and Production, 1906 to 1940. 


4 Area. ‘ Production “Average Farm Value of Production. 

erate Potaices, Potatoes. . dene Total. aoe per 

acres. tons. tons. £ & os. d. 

1906-11 (Ann. av.)... 35,042 92,742 2-65 418,000 1118 7 
1916-21 45 Aes 22,725 47,783 2:10 330,900 1411 3 
1921-26 a a 24,075 51,010 2-12 344,580 14 6 4 
1926-31 99 aad 17,288 36,643 2:12 235,650 1312 7 
1931-36 3 aed 20,151 45,712 2:27 224,960 ll 3 3 
1931-32 ee ak 17,522 33,709 1-92 152,110 813 1 
1932-33 aT we 20,739 42,403 2-04. 113,960 5 91 
1933-34. ese ae 20,089 43,532 2:17 143,660 7 3 «0 
1934-35 dua ie 19,662 46,0383 2:34 320,500 1466 0 
1935-36 aes ve 22,743 62,882 2°76 394,580 17 8 0 
1936-37 on - 24,909 66,255 2°66 404,160 16 4 6 
1937-38 iat vie 21,372 50,833 2°38 212,020 918 5 
1938-39 ote ai. 16,866 39,385 2:34 420,570 2418 9 
1939-40 oer es 19,232 40,531 211 543,620 28 65 4 


The Potato Growers’ Licensing Act, which came into operation on ist 
July, 1940, provides for the licensing of all persons using an acre or more 
of land for the production of potatoes. The fees, at the rate of 10s. per 
annum, are to be expended for the benefit of the potato. industry. It is 
intended to reconstitute the Potato Grower’s Council of New South Wales. 
Pending the compilation of a roll of growers at the end of the first full 
year. of licensing, funds have been made available from license fees to 
enable the existing Council to appoint a full-time secretary and a marketing 
officer for a period of six months, 


Puanr Diseases Act, 1924. 


A brief description of this Act was published at page 606 of the Year 
Book for 1928-29, 
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RecistrRation or Farm Propuce AGENTs, 


Under the Farm Produce Agents Act, 1926-82, which is designed to 
protect the interests of producers, provision is made for the licensing of 
farm produce agents, 7.¢., persons engaged in the handling for sale as agent 
of fruit, vegetables, potatoes and other edible roots and tubers, eggs, poultry, 
honey and such other commodities as may be prescribed by regulation. 
a Further information regarding the law was given at page 768 of the Official 
Year Book, 1938-39. 


In December, 1940, the number of agents registered was 282, of whem 
2928 were in the Metropolitan area, 16 in Newcastle, and 88 in other country 


centres, 


767 
WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


The conservation of water for agricultural and pastoral purposes is 
necessary for the full utilisation of natural resources in a large portion 
of New South Wales where the rainfall is low and irregular, and the rate 
of evaporation is high. Considerable progress has been made in establishing 
water storage and irrigation areas in a number of districts during the past 
twenty-five years. 


The control of water conservation (other than town and domestic sup- 
plies) is vested in the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, 
which consists of the Minister for Agriculture, as Chairman ex officio, and 
two other members appointed by the Governor. The Commission controls 
the works for water conservation and conducts investigations relating to 
water storages throughout New South Wales; it administers the irrigation 
areas established by the State; exercises statutory control of private irriga- 
tion and issues licenses under the Water Act to landholders; establishes 
water trusts and districts for the supply of water for domestic purposes 
and stock and irrigation, and constructs works for such trusts and districts. 
The Commission also controls the use of artesian waters. 


Control of the waters of the River Murray for the benefit of the States 
concerned—New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia—is exercised 
by the River Murray Commission in terms of the Murray Waters Agreement 
between these States and the Commonwealth. The Commission consists of 
representatives of the Governments, the Chief Engineer to the Water Con- 


- servation and Irrigation Commission being the representative of New 


South Wales. The agreement provided for the construction of locks and 
weirs in the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, Lake Victoria storage for 
South Australia, and the Hume Reservoir for the purpose of regulating the 
flow of the Murray River and ensuring an equitable allocation of its flow 
between the States. The allocations per annum are as follow:—New South 
Wales, 1,957,000 acre feet; Victoria, 2,219,000 acre feet and South Australia, 
1,254,000 acre feet. Any surplus over these quantities may be allocated 
by the River Murray Commission from time to time. In New South 
Wales the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission administers the 
State’s share of the stored waters and carries out schemes for its use. 


Trrication Arras EstapLisHEp BY THE STATE, 


The Irrigation Areas established by the State of New South Wales are 
the Murrumbidgee, Curlwaa, Coomealla and Hay Irrigation Areas. The 
system of land administration applying to these areas and the tenures under 
which the lands are occupied are described in the chapter Land Legislation 
and Settlement. 


The source of water supply for the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas is the 
Murrumbidgee River. A large concrete dam has been constructed at 
Burrinjuck at the lead of the river. Its capacity is nearly 38,618 million 
cubic feet (771,640 acre feet), the maximum depth of water is 200 feet, and 
the area of water surface is 12,780 acres. Works in progress for strengthen- 
ing the dam will ultimately increase its capacity. Water stored in the dam 
is conveyed along the river channel for a distance of about 240 miles to 
‘Berembed Weir where it is diverted into the main canal which, at the off- 
take, has a capacity of 1,600 cubic feet per second. The main canal has 
been constructed for a distance of 964 miles to supply the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas by means of a system of reticulation channels. The total 
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length of the. canals, channels and pipe lines is over 1,500 miles. In 
addition there are approximately 877 miles of channels supplying districts 
and water trusts adjacent to the Irrigation Areas. At Burrinjuck Dam, 
hydro-electric power works -have been installed which form an important 
part of the electric power system which is being developed in New South 


Wales. 


A summary of the expansion of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas is 
provided below :— 


Taste 670.—Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, 1926 to 1940. 


Value of Revenue derived. 
Year ended Water Area Rural 
30th June. Distributed.| Watered, Production| Water Rates| Land Lengel Interest Other 
and Charges} Rentals jon Advances] Revenue. 
acre feet acres, £ £ & £ £ 

1926 81,949 57,810 | 800,000 38,707 73,287 | 120,086 650 
1927 104,158 59,795 | 884,000 45,976 73,994 | 118,794 1,667 
1928 139,441 64,938 | 841.000 64,521 72,355 | 101,382 2,476 
1929 214,170 75,254 | 970,000 69,227 74,670 83,211 806 
1930 301,545 92,503 |1,002,000 | 101,194. 82,999 77,472 2,367 
1931 173,696 76,384 | 868,000 56,239 83,914 81,248 1,527 
1932 | 178,914 57,665 | 882,000 53,647 91,210 81,133 1,002 
19383 222,663 77,034. {1,116,000 66,829 75,084 61,109 1,495 
1934 225,386 89,628 (1,026,000 64,520 71,149 41 256 593 
1935 213,487 95,735 |1,100,000 66,118 46,582 21,258 977 
1936 267,890 + 1,184,000 80,056 53,928 42,770 7,283 
1937 281,564 T 1,440,000 82,235 49,290 47,567 4,852 
1938 368,660 FT 1,539.000 | 107,339 47,386 50,252 4,164. 
1939 243,183 T 1,790,700 71,517 46,443 54,027 2,456 
1940 261,000 T 1,831,900 80,618 48,686 55,274 802 


* Excluding value added in factories. + Information not available, 


The decrease in revenue from rentals and interest between 1929-30 and 
1934-35 was due to concessions granted by the Government to assist settlers 
and the inability of settlers to meet fully rates, rentals and interest during 
the years of depression. Information respecting these concessions is pub- 
lished in the chapter “Land Legislation and Settlement” of this volume. 


The capital expenditure connected with the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Areas was £9,914,694 as at 30th June, 1940, of which £9,718,352 was 
expended on Loan Account. This sum was reduced by £2,100,460 written 
off for various reasons, including £2,027,643 on: account mainly of Soldier 
Settlement. 


The Irrigation Areas of Curlwaa, 10,550 acres, and Coomealla, 35,450 
acres, are situated on the Murray River near its junction with the Darling. 


- Water for irrigation is pumped from the Murray River. 


The Hay Irrigation Area, 6,806 acres, is on the Murrumbidgee River and 
derives its supplies by pumping from the river. The main industry. is 
dairying. 


Production of Irrigation Areas. 


Comparative statistics of the production of the irrigation areas are shown 
in the following statement. Farming operations on the Murrumbidgee area 
commenced in the season 1919-18, and the first section of the Coomealla 
project became available in 1925. on - 


tes Bee 
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The total area under occupation (including non-irrigable lands) in these 
aveas as at 30th June, 1940, was:—Murrumbidgee, 306,207 acres; 
Coomealla, 3,444 acres; Curlwaa, 9,490 acres; and Hay, 6,284 acres, 


Taste 671.—Ivrrigation Areas—Production, 1920-21 to 1939-40. 


| 1936-40, 
Particulars, 1920-21. | 1930-81. | 1938-39. Pet 
Ourtwaa | 
Murrum- |. 5 
pidigee. | Hay. and Cie Total. 
Cultivated Holdings... No. 1,190] 1,598! 1,579 1,310]: 8 250) - 1,568 
me Area under— : 
All Crops Acres) 31,063} 114,441/128,466) 87,754). 110) 4,440) 92,304 
Grain fe s 2,860) 75,269! 78,940 65,486) 1) 55,487 
Hay & Green Food 99 16,085] 16,032) 23,459) 10,749 110 70; 10,929 
Sown Grasses... 5, whe 45] 10,639) 12,155. 127 8} 12,290 
Grape Vines— 
Bearing 0 eos 1,253] 6,801} 8,737/ 5,816)... | 3,272} 9,088 
Not yet Bearing... ,, 1,896] 1,452) 759 304). 126, 430 
Orchards— 
Bearing ... vee ogy | 4,264) 10.507 12,021 10,764 vee 878; 11,642 
Not yet Bearing... ,, 4,414) 4,079] 3,692 B,547/ ave 87] 3,634 
Live Stock— 
Horses... ws No. 5,264, 6,131) 6,482, 6,046 195, 356, 6,597 
Cattle— 
Dairy 2.00 wes 4,007} *2,416| *1,580/ 1,301! 345 g2| *1,738 
Other ... iat. 5 5,463| 3,163) 4,221 3,846 240 178) 4,264 
Sheep wae ches org 16,927} 76,609) 147,071 203,044| 2,760 636] 206,440 
Pigs oe, A as 2.564/ 1,889/ 1,063] - 1,939 88 201 2,049 
Production— 
Wine ies ww. gal.! 64,000] 904,402)2,045,183). 1,728,011 - ve | 1,728,011 
: - Sultanas .., vee CWE, 2,923 33,250] 68,668 4,767 tos 86,796] 91,565 
| Raisins and Lexias ,, 967| 2,139) 4,913 363). 6,539) 6,902 
: Currants ... Aide Os 2,188) 5,862) 21,651 799) .. | 26,167) 26,956 
Oranges— 
f Washington Navel 49,328] 356,620|510,332| 391,052)... 68,440) 459,452: 
i bush. 
Valencia aa ae 21,823] 199,990/430,390|} 306,792}... | 55,705] 362,497 
Allother sw... 31455, 24,340] 18,360, 12,096 6| 3,787) 15,799 
Lemons 0 ae 45 11,062] 54,208| 50,341 42,361; ... | 4,388] 46,749 
Peaches— 
: Deseer CD Ee A 40,433) 45,995] 57,325) 26,345} ... | 18,684} 50,029 
Canning . 172,361} 204,848] 372, 276| 287,556) +. | 4. | 287,556 
Nectarines dingy 3,751; 4,944] 7,646 3,723 1 606 47330 
Apricots ... Me yy 58, 136 86,079|127,397 156,469 2| 9,580 166, 051 
Prunes... bee 5 10,829] 86,698} 60,591 FB,413) ve 245) 73,658: 
Apples... us 55 3.395| 17,278 47,976| 19,547 3! 655] 20,205 
Butter... ee Uy 40,761! 374,121]198,084) 352,134 515) 2,167) 354,816 
Bacon and Ham.. vs 11,413} 116,500; 3,320 1,140) 4. | = 100) —-1,240 
Gusina<Wheat’ bask: 24,648] 503,664) 710,295! 417,432)... wae | 417,423 
Bigbs ~ as ay | 1,427,413"2,657,700! 1,795,947]... [31706947 
Oats mer: 9,207} 68,247|152,847 99,345 v0 we | 99,345 
Other... s, | 9,171] 4,886] 1,059 12.171 ae 6) 12,177 


* Cows in registered dairies only, 
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The total area under crop increased considerably between 1921 and 1931 
because of the extension of grain crops (mainly rice and wheat). In 
addition to meeting the whole of Australian requirements, production 
of vice on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area supplies an exportable 
surplus. Further information in relation to rice-growing in these areas is 
published on page 740. 


Experiments undertaken at the Rice Research Station at. Yanco have 
shown that linseed for the manufacture of oil, stock feed, etc., can be 
produced satisfactorily, but tests have indicated that the varieties so far 
tried are unsuitable, owing to dry atmospheric and other climatic conditions, 
for the production of linen or commercial fibre. 


Between 1931 and 1935 there was a substantial increase in dairying, but 
subsequently the number of dairy cattle. declined. Some settlers changed 
The number of sheep on the irrigation 
areas in 1939-40 surpassed the record in 1986-387 by 83,275 and was twice 


from dairying to fat lamb raising. 


the number in 1934-85, 


Oranges, peaches, apricots, apples, and prunes are the principal kinds of 
fruit produced. The yields of apples, oranges and peaches may be expected 
to increase rapidly as the young trees become increasingly productive. 


The following statement shows the number of fruit trees of the principal 
varieties on the irrigation settlement, distinguishing the productive from 
those not yet bearing :— 


Taste 672.—Irrigation Areas—Iruit Trees, 1920-21 to 1939-40, 


1920-21. 1930-31, 1935-36. 1938-39. 1939-40. 
uit Trees, 

as Pro- | Not yet) Pro- |Notyet) Pro- |Notyet| Pro- | Not yet} Pro- | Not yet 

ductive. | Bearing.| ductive.| Bearing. ductive. | Bearing.| ductive. | Bearing,| ductive. | Bearing. 
Orange— 
Seville ...{ 1,150] 6,288 | 1,071 812 560 sa 1,111 | 2,958] 1,455] 2104 
Washington 60,810 | 70,314 | 228,445 | 65,529 (245,770 | 29,684 | 237,773 | 17,465 } 235,455 | 19,332 
Navel. 

Valencia 27,425 | 40,028 | 121,478 | 105,874 | 184,549 | 45,707 |201,048 | 51,054 | 201,712 | 65,716 

All other 8,134 5,443 | 14,429 4,476 | 16,978 2,111 9,372 1,290 7,380 735 
Lemon ... 18,766 | 17,881 | 27,856 | 14,066 | 27,113 8,063 | 28,654 8,501 | 26,181 8,857 
Mandarin weet 1,888 8,571 | 15,052 7,092 } 18,508 1,967 | 11,738 1,078 9,592 820 
Peach-~ 

Dessert and| 81,022 | 29,664 | 32,194 2,601 | 25,757 3,500 | 27,996 } 15,840 | 25,768 9,907 

Drying. 

Canning +. {118,811 | 73,804 (160,621 | 54,153 |174,255 | 80,113 | 181,888 | 118,002 | 173,534 |} 101,417 
Nectarine vf 8,739 |, 4,020 4,566 1,079 4,291 1,059 4,004 1,224 3,317 1,605 
Apricot ... «| 51,624 | 87,901 | 101,087 6,201 | 95,948 7,699 | 89,338 | 11,013 | 85,812 | 11,553 
Prune ... ss} 14,832 } 62,353 | 107,462 4,974 | 92,667 2,482 | 78,683 6,690 | 74,766 6,300 
Plum... veel 8,475 6,812 8,696 823 6,402 1,838 5,929 1,378 6,123 1,055 
Pear— 

Williams {| 10,908 | 15,596 | 12,932 2,075 | 13,985 4,961 | 13,499 | 18,7384 | 16,005 | 19,322 . 

Other... a 5,663 3,457 6,925 918 6,394 1,199 5,295 3,678 4,847 4,342 
Apple .. . 3,452 | 10,240 | 51,677 | 69,603 | 93,117 | 57,286 | 97,229 | 52,097 | 9i,671 | 39,881 
Fig ow on 1,428 2,995 6,359 4,833 9,205 845 7,750 1,652 7,936 1,349 
Almond ... a 6,948 8,631 | 22,785 6,214 | 29,277 | 16,633 | 83,984 | 20,171 | 30,906 | 17,637 


‘The orange is the fruit most extensively grown, and large quantities of 
peaches are produced, especially for canning, also apricots, prunes, pears 


and apples. 


Though the number of fruit trees of all ages has shown little 
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change in ‘recent seasons, the area of trees in bearing increased from 48.5 
per cent. of the total in 1920-21 to 72 per cent. in 1980-81 and 76.2 per cent. 
in 1939-40. There is a considerable area under grapes for wine, table and 
drying purposes. 

Crops are cultivated under irrigation in various localities other than 
irrigation settlements established by the Government, A summary of all 
crops which were watered artificially—including those to which the fore- 
going tables relate—indicates that the total area irrigated in 1939-40 was 
120,743 acres. The principal crops were as follow :—Rice, 24,120 acres; 
lucerne, 18,549 acres; wheat, 18,472 acres; oats, 15,666 acres; orchards, 
15,515 acres; grapes, 11,254 acres; market gardens, 5,491 acres; and green 
food, 3,669 acres. 

Lachlan River Water Conservation Scheme. 

_ A head storage with a capacity of 303,900 acre feet has been provided 
at Wyangala on the Lachlan River by the construction of a dam. By this 
means provision has been made to supply requirements for domestic 
purposes and stock along the full length of the river and effluent streams 
and for streams which will be diverted for irrigation under licenses. For 
the utilization of the surplus water, schemes have been prepared for the 
constitution of irrigation districts under the Water Act. in which water 
will be supplied to landholders for domestic and pastoral purposes and for 
the irrigation of fodder crops. 


Namoi River Water Conservation Scheme. 


In December, 1937, the Government authorised the construction of a 
storage dam at Keepit on the Namoi River as a national work at an 
estimated cost of £1,340,000. The Keepit dam will be located about 26 
miles east of Gunnedah upstream of the confluence with the Peel River. 
There are to be a diversion weir at Boggabri and extensive channel systems 
on either side of the Namoi River. The storage capacity of the dam will 
be about 845,000 acre-feet; it will be about 1,800 feet long and about 125 
feet high above the river bed. Up to five million acres may be supplied 
with river water when the works are completed. 


At 30th June, 1940, there were 160 men employed in preliminary work 
and £65,839 had been expended on the project, 


Works unper tun Warer Act, 1912-1940, 
Irrigation Districts. 
The Water Act, 1912-1940, makes provision for the constitution of dis- 
tricts for water supply. These differ from the Water Trusts described below 
in that landholders, are required to pay charges for maintenance and 


operation and to recoup to the State the interest on its expenditure, but 
are not required to repay the cost of the works constructed by the State. 


| 
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The following districts have been constituted up to 30th June, 1940:— 
TasLe 673.—Irrigation Districts. 


Water 
; ‘ Area + Date of 
District. Supplied from— Served. Pn Constitution. 


acres, 


Wakool eee oes «| Murray River «| 602,317 38,835 | 12 May, 1939* 


‘Berriquin (Provisional) .., ; do 605,113 55,750 | 9 Mar., 1934 
Deniboota (Provisional) ... do 308 064 23,9385 | 16 Dec., 1938 
Benerembah _ ...| Murrumbidgee River | 121,744 12,030 | 23 Oct., 1936 
Tabbita ets a wy do 6,316 650 | 16 Aug., 1935 
Wah Wah (Provisional)... do 571,214 3,755 | 16 Dec., 1938 


Jemalong (Provisional) ...) Lachlan River ! 166,553 7,675 | 28 Sept., 1934 


Wyldes Plains (Provisional) do 48,937 780 | 28 June, 1935 


Total Area ee a 2,325,258 | 143,410 


* Provisional District constituted 17th June, 1932, 


Water is to be supplied to existing landholders for fodder crops or 
sown pastures, but not for commercial orchards, vineyards, or for rice. 
General resumption and subdivision for closer settlement of land within 
these districts is not contemplated. 


During the year ended 80th June, 1940, water was supplied to all hold- 
ings within the Tabbita, Benerembah, Wah Wah and Wakool districts and 
to the eastern part of the Deniboota district, The works of the Berriquin 
district were in progress, and works for the Jemalong and Wyldes Plains 
and Deniboota districts were under construction in 1989-40 and those of 
the Wah Wah provisional district were completed. 


The works for the Wakool, Berriquin and Deniboota districts are pro- 
jects for the utilisation of the New South Wales share of the Murray 
waters conserved in the Hume Dam. 


The works for the Berriquin district include the Mulwala Canal, which 
branches from the Murray at Yarrawonga Weir. The canal will serve 
the Deniboota district by a pipe syphon passing under the Edward River, 
and will supplement the supply of water from the Edward River to the 
Wakool district. It will be about 100 miles in length and its capacity at 
the offtake will be 5,000 acre feet per day. 


The cost of the Wakool district works was £507,000, of the Benerembah 
works, £41,929 and of the Tabbita works, £3,649.. Up to 30th June, 1940, 
£1,206,800 had been expended upon construction of the Mulwala Canal and 
the Berriquin district works, and £162,900 on the Wyldes Plains and Jema- 
long projects. ‘The Deniboota scheme, work on which commenced on 19th 
June, 1939, ig estimated to cost £500,000; the amount expended to 80th 
June, 1940, was £120,220. 
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Water Trusts. 


The Water Act, 1912-1940, vests in the Water Conservation and Irriga- 
tion Commission for the benefit of the Crown the right to use and control 
the water in rivers and lakes in New South Wales. Trust districts may 
be constituted to supply water fox domestic purposes and stock and for 
irrigation. The Commission may construct or acquire the necessary works. 
Upon completion the works in each district are transferred to the admini- 
stration of trustees consisting of persons elected by the occupiers of the 
land and a representative of the Commission. The trustees levy rates to 
meet the expenses of maintenance and administration and to repay the cost 
cf the works by instalments, 


In December, 1940, there were fourteen trusts for the provision of water 
for domestic use and stock purposes, one for a town supply and one for 
flood prevention; the total area was 8,108,488 acres as shown below :— 


Number Area 
oO Benefited. 
Trusts. 
Acres. 
Murray River ... ae see er ae eee eae wos 5 339,015 
Murrumbidgee River ask aa ua aes ons on 2 1,164,630: 
Lachlan River ... ie aia saa iis 3 ne 5 552,915 
Darling River, Great ne Branch 1 995,200 
Other 3 56,728 
Total... vee as oie des das oie ww 16 3,108,488 


There were, in addition to the foregoing, seven irrigation trusts, covering 
an area of 16,014 acres. 


Licenses and Pernvits for Water Works. 


The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission may issue licenses 
10 authorise landholders to divert water from rivers or lakes for the irriga- 
tion of their holdings or for private irrigation schemes. 


During 1939-40 applications for 359 new licenses and 270 for renewal of 
existing licenses for pumps, dams and; other works were received, and 3388. 
new licenses were issued. On 30th June, 1940, there were 2,666 licenses st in 
force, the usual term being five years. 


Permits which are intended for works for mining and other purposes of 
a temporary nature, and for irrigation of areas not exceeding 10 acres, 
have a term up to twelve months, and may be renewed for a further year. 
There were 250 applications for new or renewed permits for pumps, dams, 
races, etc. in 1939-40; permits in force at 30th June, 1940 were 122. 


Private irrigation authorities are issued where the holdings of two or 
more occupiers are irrigated from one work, with a term, usually, of five 
years. Authorities issued (new and renewal) numbered 10 in 1939-40, and 
authorities in force 32 on 80th June, 1940. 


Flood Control and Flood Irrigation. 


In December, 1940, the Water Act was amended to empower the Com- 
mission to constitute flood control and flood control and irrigation districts, 
where works may bq constructed for the purposes of controlling or partly 
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controlling floods and supplying water for irrigation by flooding. Before 
constituting them particulars of the proposed districts, purpose, rates, and 
works must be published by the Commission and objections must be con- 
sidered by the Land Board. Pending completion of the works the areas 
will be notified as provisional districts. JLandholders within the districts 
deemed to be benefited by the works are to pay rates as levied by the 
Commission. Municipal or shire councils may be compensated for damage 
to any public road resulting from flooding caused by the operation of the 


works, and in certain circumstances landholders on whose land such works 
‘are constructed may claim compensation for the land used or in respect 


of severance resulting from the works. 


ARTESIAN Bornes. 


The portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends into 
New South Wales covers approximately 80,000 square miles, and is situated 
in the northern and north-western hinterland of the State. 


Large supplies of water are obtained from this source and eighty-two 
Bore Water Trusts and twelve Artesian Wells Districts, covering approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 acres, have been constituted under the Water Act. The 
Bore Trusts are administered by trustees in the same way as the Water 
Trusts described above. In the Artesian Wells Districts the settlers main- 
tain the drains and pay to the State charges assessed by the Local Land 
Board. 


The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission exercises general 
eontrol over the use of artesian water with the object of preserving the 
efficiency of the bores and preventing waste. The Commission may sink 
artesian bores, improve the supply from existing wells, and construct 
drains, ete., for the benefit of landholders, and may issue licenses under 
the Water Act for the construction of bores by private owners. 


At 30th June, 1940, 784 artesian bores had been sunk; 486 were flowing, 
giving an approximate aggregate discharge of 66,584,954 gallons per day; 
248 bores were yielding a pumping supply, the balance (50) were failures. 


- The total depth bored was 1,187,518 feet. 


The following statement shows the particulars of the Government and 
private bores in operation at 380th June, 1940:—~ 


Tasie 674.—Artesian Bores, 1940. 


Bores, Mowing. | Pumping. Total, {Total Depth, 

feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Trust Bores, etc...) 138 52 190 407,406 
for Country Towns Water BUH ie Be 3 1 4 6,533 
For Improvement Leases... fa 7 15 10 25 35,870 
Total, Government Bores ..) 156 63 219 449,809 
Private Bores... 0. vss ee],80«| 185 |) 515 | 677,348 


The average depth of successful Government bores is 2,054 feet, arid of 
successful private bores 1,178 feet, and the depth ranges from 89 feet to 
4,338 feet. 
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The deepest bores in New South Wales are in the Moree district, one 
at Boronga having a depth of 4,338 feet and an outflow of 698,080 gallons 
per day; another at Dolgelly has a depth of 4,086 feet, and a discharge of 
371,977 gallons per day. The largest outflow is at the Yerranbah bore, 
in the same district, which yields 1,084,747 gallons a day and has a depth 
of 8,828 feet. 


Bore water shows considerable variation in temperature, ranging from 
75 degrees Fah. at Tunderbrine No. 1 Bore to 140% degrees Fah. at 
Thurloo Downs No. 2 Bore. 


The flow from 101 bores is used for supplying water for stock on 
holdings served in connection with bore-water trusts and artesian well 
districts. The total flow from these bores amounts to 29,250,496 gallons 
per day, watering districts of an area of 5,005,753 acres by means of 3,316 
miles of distributing channels. The average rating of the bore trusts is 
1.80d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 


The majority of the other bores are used by pastoralists for stock- 
watering only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised in connection 
with country towns, 


The watering of the north-western country by means of bore-water has 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land, and has made practic- 
able some pastoral settlement on small holdings previously utilised by 
companies holding extensive areas. 


The flow of artesian water is decreasing and it has been determined 
that the multiplicity of bores is the chief cause of the decrease and that 
the limitation of the discharge of water from a bore will prolong its 
existence. Investigations are being made continuously into the question of 
making better use of the flow or supplementing it by surface water from 
head _ storages. 


SHattow Borne. 


Arrangements were made by the Government in 1912 to assist settlers by 
sinking shallow bores. The scheme is administered by the Water Conser- 
vation and Irrigation Commission. The settler selects the site, and the 
Commission supplies the plant, materials and labour, and the cost is repaid 
by the settler on terms. Operations were commenced with one plant only, 
but the number has been increased gradually to 838. During the year 
1989-40 the Commission received 86 applications to have bores sunk and 
67 bores were completed. 


Up to the 80th June, 1940, the number of bores sunk by the Commission 
was 8,712, of which 626 were failures. The total depth of bores was 
1,053,058 feet, the greatest depth of any bore being 2,318 feet. The 
aggregate charges for sinking amounted to £949,046, approximately. 


In 1925 boring by private plants was sanctioned by the Government, 
the necessary money was advanced to settlers for approved schemes, such 
advances being repayable by instalments with interest. Ninety-eight bores 
(including 21 failures) have been sunk under this scheme, the total depth 
being 50,630 feet, ranging from 150 to 1,500 feet, at an average cost of 
from 15s. 5d. to 49s. 6d. per foot. There have been no operations under 
this scheme since 1939-33. 
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Licenses under the Water Act must be obtained by private contractors 
for the sinking of bores to a depth of 100: feet or more in that part of the 
State west of direct lines drawn from Albury to Tamworth, Tamworth to 
Bingara, Bingara to Inverell, and Inverell to Bonshaw. 


One thousand and eighty-nine licenses were issued up to the 80th June, 
1940. 


GrowrH or ArtrrsIAN AND SHALLOW Bortnea. 


The rapid development which has occurred in recent years in utilising the 
underground water resources of the State is evident from the fact that the 
number of successful bores of all kinds (exclusive of those sunk by private 
contract of which the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission hag 


* no record) increased from 458 in 1911 to 3,764 at 380th June, 1940. 


CLE 


PASTORAL. INDUSTRY, 


Tue climate, terrain and vegetation of New South Wales are pre-eminently 
suited for pastoral pursuits and it was natural, therefore, that the early 
economic progress of the State was closely identified. with the development: 
of the pastoral industry. Extensive. agricultural. and dairying industries. 
have: arisen in the past fifty years, but the pastoral industries remain, as 
foumerly, the greatest of the primary industries, having contributed’ more 
than 40 per cent. of the total value of primary production during the last 
ten years. 


Much is done to promote the welfare of the pastoral’ industries by the 
State Department of Agriculture and the Commonwealth Departments. of 
Commerce, Trade and Customs. The Australian Agricultural Council (see 
page 672) is for the pastoral as for other rural industries, the co-ordinating 
and advisory agency for the activities of the Commonwealth and the several! 
States. There are a number of strong private associations organised’ by: 
graziers, stock-breeders, etc., and various boards have been set up: under 
Commonwealth and State legislation to advance the interests of producers 
generally or in specific fields of pastoral enterprise, such as the Australian 
Wool Board, the Australian Meat Board} Pastures Protection Boards, and 
the Couneil for Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Some indication of the geographical distribution of the pastoral lands 
of New South Wales. is given in succeeding pages. and in the chapter 
“Rural Industries.” The area of holdings used: for grazing is approxi- 
mately 156,000,000: acres, representing about 90 per cent. of the area used 
for the principal forms of rural activity within the State. Sheep grazing 
js the outstanding pastoral pursuit and is the principal rural enterprise on 
the slopes. and plains west, of the mountains; but cattle raising also is 
important, both for dairving and slaughtering in the coastal belt, and for 
slaughtering in the tablelands and slopes, and the central plains, 


Live. Stock. 


New South. Wales does not possess: any: indigenous animals which would 
give rise: to a large industry, and of those introduced, sheep only have 
developed into a prolific source of wealth in the hinterland. Indeed, the 
development. of the sheep industries has been so remarkable that it has in a 
sense, precluded the rise of other pastoral activities. Horses have been bred 
principally: for their utility in various industries and for racing purposes, 
‘and there is-a small oversea trade in vemounts, but: horse-breeding, which 
declined markedly in the third decade of this century, has shown: relatively 
little change in the last ten years. Jfor many years: cattle were produced 
only to supply local requirements of meat and dairy produce, but later an 
export trade was established, and considerable expansion took place in the 
number of cattle depastured. Pigs. ane bred principally in conjunction with 
the dairying industry, and the number does not fully meet local require- 
ments. ; 

*71989—E 
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Stock breeders are being encouraged to import pedigree cattle, sheep, 
milch goats and certain breeds of swine from the United Kingdom by a 
scheme of assistance introduced on the recommendation of the Australian 
Agricultural Council in 1935. Since 1st December, 1987, shipping com- 
panies have carried the stock at charges which cover only actual out-of 
pocket expenses at fixed flat rates, and stock-owners have been granted 
subsidies of £50 per head of cattle, £25 per head for pigs of specified breeds, 
and £20 per head for sheep or milch goats imported. 


These funds are contributed in equal proportions by the Commonwealth ~ 
Government, Commonwealth Bank, and State Government. From 1st 
December, 1985, to 80th June, 1940, importations to New South Wales 
under this scheme comprised 114 cattle, 73 sheep, 25 pigs and 1 milch 
goat. The subsidy paid amounted to £6,554, 


During the year ended 20th June, 1940, applications were received in 


respect of the importation of 11 stud sheep only. The subsidy amounted 
to £220. 


The following table shows the number of the principal kinds of live stock 
in New South Wales at the end of each decennial period a 1861 to 1921, 
and at the end of each season since 1921. 


TaBiy 675.—Live Stock in New South Wales, 1861 to 1940. 


Year,* Horses. Cattle, Sheep. Pigs, 
1861 233,220 2,271,923 5,615,054 146,091 
187] 804,100 2,014,888 16,278,697 213,193 
188] 298,677 2,597,348 36,591,946 213,916 
1881 469,647 2,128,838 61,831,416 253,189 
1901 586,716 2,047,454 41,857,099 265,730 
9X2 689,004 3,194,236 48,830,000 371,093 
192] 663,178 3,375,267 37,750,000 306,253 
1922 669,800 3,546,530 41,070,000 383,669 
1923 660,031 3,251,180 38,760,000 340,853 
1924 658,372 2,938,522 41,440,000 323,196 
1925 647,503 2,876,254 47,100,000 339,669 
1926 651,085 2,937,130 53,860,000 382,674 
1927 623,392 2,818,653 65,930,000 332,921 
1928 698,377 2,848,654 50,510,000 301,819 
1929 567,371 2,784,615 50,185,000 311,605 
1930 634,945 2,686,132 48,720 000 323,499 
1931 524,512 2,840,473 | 68,366,000 334,331 
1932 624,751 2,993,586 52,986,000 385,846 
1933 528,943 3,141,174 53,698,000 388,273 
1984 532,028 3,361,771 52,104,000 367,116 
1935 634,853 3,482,831 58,327,000 397.535 
1936 542,862 3,388,538 51,936,000 436,944 
1937 545,829 8,288,169 53,166,000 390,870 
1988 528,625 3,019,581 51,563,000 356,765 
19389 531,355 2,811,884 48,877,000 377,344 
1940 534,837 2,762,653 54,372,000 451,064 


*As at 31st December, 1861 to 1911; 380th June, 1921 to 1931 and 3ist March in 1982 
and later years, 


Particulars of other live stock are shown on a later page. 
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To obtain an idea of the fluctuations of pastoral pursuits in the State 
as represented by the number of live stock grazed it is necessary to express 
the various species in common terms. This cannot be done with exactitude, 
but, adopting the arbitrary equivalent of ten sheep to each head of large 
stock, the following comparison is obtained (omitting pigs) :— 


TasLE 676,—Live Stock—Sheep Equivalent, 1861 to 1940. 


Equivalentin Sh } Equivalentin Sh 
Year, of tive Stovk eee a. Year. of lie Stovk aren : 
1861 : 30,666,000 1932} 88,169,000 
1871 39,469,000 1933+ 90,399,000 
1881 66,551,000 1934+ 91,042,000 
1891 87,816,000 1935+ 93,504,000 
1901 67,199,000 19867 91,250,000 
1911 87,662,000 1937t 91,506,000 
1921* 78,134,000 1988} 87,045,000 
1927* =; 90,350,000 193897 82,309,000 
1930* 80,930,000 ~ 19407 87,347,000 
1931* 87,016,000 


* At 30th June, previous years at 31st December. TAt 31st March, 


The increase in flocks and herds up to 1891 was due to development of 
idle and partly used lands and was based mainly on sheep grazing. It has 
been held that in 1891 the State was overstocked having regard to the 
scanty pastoral improvements on holdings in the hinterland. The influence 
of seasonal conditions is shown in the fluctuations between 1891 and 1940. 
The sheep equivalent of live stock grazed reached its lowest point 
(48,560,000) in 1902 at the culmination of the most severe drought on 
record and was 70,640,000 at the culmination of another severe drought in 
1920. In the latter year, however, there was a proportionately larger 
number of cattle grazed (8,084,000) as compared with 1,741,000 in 1902. 


. Relatively favourable seasonal conditions were experienced between 1931 
and 1987, but serious drought developed during 1988 over most pastoral 
districts and the sheep equivalent of live stock receded to 82,309,000 at 
31st March, 1939, compared with 91,506,000 two years previously. Sheep 
flocks were, however, rapidly built up in 1939-40 and the sheep equivalent 
of livestock grazed increased to 87,847,000. This figure compares with 
88,317,000, the average for the previous ten years. 


_ Inereased conservation of water and fodder, extension of sown grass 
areas, the use of fertilizers on pastures and the control of the rabbit pest 
over very extensive areas have had a beneficial influence on the pastoral 
industry, and there is no indication that the carrying capacity of the 
pastures was overtaxed in recent years when the flocks and herds were 
‘greater than in any earlier period. There are indications that the drought 
resisting capacity of the industry has been greatly increased in the past 
fifteen years. 


Comparison—Live Stock in the Commonwealth. 


A comparison of the number of horses, cattle; sheep, and pigs in New 
South Wales and in the other States of the Commonwealth is shown in the 
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following table. .The figures are as at 81st December, 1989, excepting where 
otherwise specified :— 


i Taste 677.—Live Stock in each State of the Commonwealth, 
81st December, 1939, 


i State. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. i Piga. 
a New south Wales (@) | 084,837 2,762,053 | 54,372,472 £51,004 
: Victoria (a) vee wee ae] 826,217 | 1,787,597 | 18;251,870 297,655 
o Queensland ee sae yc 445,810 6,198,798 24,190,931 391,333 
_ South Australia rk +46 190,013 351,013 | 9,940,570 119,660 
Western Australia rr) ees 138,211 |. 810,170 9,574,282 | 147,916 
Tasmania reg eae aut 29,605 252,484 2,677,120 44, 041 
Northern Territory 1, | (6) 33,191 | (b) 899,472 "25,000 | (by 355 
Australian Capital Territory .../ (c) 1,195 (c) 7,057 | (a) 250,000 4c) 573 

Total, Australia v| 1,699,079 13,069,244 119,282,195 1,453,497 
Proportion per cent. in N.S.W.... 315 211 45:6 : 31:0 


(a) As at 81st March, 1940. (b) ‘As at 31st Dec., 1938. (c) As at 31st March, 1939. 


In New South Wales there are more sheep, horses and pigs than in any 
other State in the Commonwealth, but Queensland has more cattle. 


Distribution of Live Stock. 
The following table indicates the distribution of flocks and herds in New 
South Wales. It shows the number of live stock, and the number per square 
mile, in each division at intervals since 1891. 


Taste 678.—Live Stock in Divisions, 1891 to 1940. 


Number of Live Stock (000 omitted). Number per square mile. 
Division. 
1891.] 1901. | 1911, | 1921.4; 1931.f | 1940.§ || 1891. | 1911. | 1931.f) 1940. 
SnREP— 
CoastalBelt ... ...| 1,483 ] 1,097 | 1,559 | 1,048] 1,169 | 1,266 }] 42-5 | 44-0] 33:3 | 36-4 
Tableland .... _—...|_ 7,882 | 8,859 | 9,736 | 7,524 |11,304 22,399 |/195-3 |235-2'} 280-0 | 807-0 
Western Slopes ». 10,869 ]11,672 22,167 | 9,743 | 17,270 16,558 286-8 [275-2 | 392-4 | 376-0 
C’l Plains & Riverina ...]25,194 |14,706 |17,433 |14,370 | 16,910 |16,666 || 351-8 '}269-4 1261-3 | 257-6 
; Western Division —...|16,408 | 5,523 | 7,936 | 5,065 | 6,723 | 7,483 |/130-6 | 63-21) 53:6-| 59:6 
| Whole State ...}61,831 | 41,857 | 48,880 | 37,750 |53,866 54,372 1199-2 1157-8 |172-4 1175-7 
5 Pulaiseeae pe rel ee : =e 
; | CATTLE, DAIRYiNa— 
t Coastal Belt... aes 197 284 653 674 991 958 27°5 
; Tabloiand ... «| 87 70 | 107 73 44 | 41 1:0 
4 Western Slopes tes 37 40 78 59 51 57 3 
of C’) Plains & Riverina ... 85 20 48 86 9 11 0-2 
Western Division ain 7 4 9 2 1 2 0-0 
7 Whole State ... 343* 418* 895 844 | 1,0064| 1,069 3.5 
| ee A ees wasn 
| CantLz,. OTHER— 
| ‘Coastal Belt’... vee 640 667 . 015 | 1,009. 736 679 19°5 
Ba Tableland noe one 465 601 550 580 404 388 ; 96 
Western Slopes Son 247 806 422 441: 397 802 8:0 
; C'l Plains & Riverina ... 339 115 302 369 234 217 Bik 
: Western Division 4 94 41 110 182 63 ‘58 05 
: Whole State...) 1,785 | 1,620 | 2,290 | 2,531 | 1,834 1,604 is) 
HorsEs— 
Coastal Belt ... «| 163] 161] 207) 208] 144) 150 43 
Tableland .. «| 92] 112] 127| 412] 86] 92 2:8 
Western Slopes oe 76 111 180 168 150 | 153 3°5 
C'l Plains & Riverina... 95 78 140 162 112 114 18 
Western Division rr 44 25 36. 28, 23 26 0:2 
Whole State ...) 470 487 689 663 || G24 | 535 , 7 


* Cows in milk only; dry cows and springing heifers are included in the total of Other Cattle. 
+ Cows in registered dairies only. $ At 30th June. § 31st Blarch. 
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Sheep are depastured principally in the hinterland of the State, and are 
usually most numerous in the Western Slopes Division. Dairying cattle 
and, in fact, all cattle, are most numerous in the coastal areas. Until 1922, 
horses were most numerous in the Coastal Division; since that year the 
Western Slopes Division has contained the greatest number, 


The totals as stated for the various divisions in 1931 and 1940 are not 
altogether comparable with those shown for the years 1891 to 1921, as they 
have been compiled in shire areas, and not in counties as formerly. The 
change in geographical basis involved considerable alteration in the areas 
comprising divisions of the Western Slopes and the Central Plains, where 
large numbers of stock are depastured. 


The figures for the years 1891 to 1921, however, afford interesting infor- 
mation as to the localities most susceptible to losses of sneep through 
drought. The greatest decline between these years was in the Central 
Plains and Riverina, where the numbers fell from 852 to 215 per square 
mile (though this was partly due to the devotion of large areas within 
those divisions to agriculture), and the greatest relative decline was in 
the Western Division, where the falling-off was from 131 to 40 per square 
mile. Denudation of natural timber and shrubs with subsequent erosion by 
both wind and water,’ and the depredation of rabbits have contributed to 
decrease the carrying capacity of the Western Division, 


Since 1911 there has been a material increase in number of sheep 
on the Tablelands and Western Slopes where the carrying capacity has been 
increased by pasture improvement and mixed farming. In 1940, the number 
of sheep per square mile on the Tablelands was 807 and on the Western 
Slopes 876. In 1911 the corresponding numbers were 235 and 275 respec- 
tively. 

Fertilised Pastures. 


The advantages of the top dressing of pastures with fertiliser have 
gained wider recognition in recent years. The progress made in improving 


_ pastures in this way is indicated at page 661 of this Year Book. In 1939-40 


there were 4,850 holdings on which 650,134 acres of pasture land was dressed 
with 609,290 cwt. of artificial manures, equivalent to 105 lb. of fertiliser 
per acre treated. Particulars of the area treated and the quantity of 
fertiliser used in each major division of the State in 1939-40 and preceding 
years are given in Table 577. 
Sown Grasses. 


There has also been a considerable increase in the areas of pasture wnder 
sown grasses. From an average annual area of 350,000 acres, prior to 1900, 
the total area of land under sown grasses increased to approximately 750,000 
acres by 1910; 1,400,000 acres by 1920, 2,200,000 acres by 1980, and 
3,301,804 acres in 1940. 


Statistical comparisons distinguishing the extent of the area under sown 
grasses in major divisions are shown in Table 575, 


Fodder Conservation. 


In the course of its development the pastoral industry suffered severely 

in recurrent periods of drought when pastures failed and fodder for the 
+ maintenance of stock was not available. Recently more attention has been 
given to the conservation of fodder and in consequence mortality of stock 
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in adverse seasons has been greatly reduced. At 31st March, 1940, stocks 
of hay (987,832 tons) and of silage (227,810 tons) were the greatest ever 
held on rural holdings. Further information regarding the conservation 
of fodder is given in Tables 578 and 579 


SHEEP, 


The following table shows the number of sheep at the end of each quin- 
quennial period from 1861 to 1931, and at the end of each season since 


then. The figures illustrate the vicissitudes of sheep-breeding in New 
South Wales :— 


Tasie 679.—Number of Sheep, 1861 to 1940, 


Average Average Average 
Year, Sheep. er Year, Sheep. en || Year. | Sheep, ae 
Increase. Increase, Increase. 

* * * 
Per cent, Per cent, Per cent. 
i861 5,615,000 ane 1901 41,857,000 (--) 2:8 1933f 53,698,000 (+) 13 


1866 | 11,562,000 | (+)15-5 |) 1906 44,132,000 | (-+) 1-1 || 1934+] 52,104,000 | (—) 3-0 
1871 | 16,278,000 | (+) 7-1 |] 1911 48,830,000 | (4-) 2-0 || 1985¢ | 58,327,000 | (+) 2-4 
1876 | 25,269,000 } (+) 9-2 || 1916 | 36,490,0¢0 | (—) 5°6 || 1936¢ | 51,936,000 | (—) 2-6 
1881 | 36,591,000 | (+) 7-7 |/ 1921 37,750,000 | (+) 0-7 |] 1937¢ | 53,166,000 | (+) 24 
* 1886 | 39,169,000 | (+) 1-4 |] 19286 | 53,860,000 | (4+ 74 || 19387 | 51,563,000 | (—) 3-0 
1891 | 61,831,000 | (+) 9-6 || 1931+ | 53,366,000 | (—) 02 |/ 1939+ | 48,877,000 | (—) 5-2 
1896 | 48,318,000 | (—) 4:8 |! 19327 | 52,986,000 | (—) 0°7 j| 1940f } 54,372,000 | (+)11-2 


* At 31st December, 1861 to 1911; 30th June, 1916 to 1931; and at 31st March in 1932 and later years. 
(—) Denotes decrease. j{ Excluding Federal Capital ferritory (approx. 246,000). 


The number was greatest in 1891, and thereafter lowest at the end of 1902 
by reason of drought. The main cause of the reduction in the number of 
sheep between 1891 and 1921 seems to have been a remarkable deterioration 
of seasons. The weighted average annual rainfall of the State was about 
84 inches less in the twenty years which followed 1894 than in the preceding 
quarter of a century, and this decline was proportionally heaviest 
in the plain districts of low average rainfall, which in 1891 carried two- 
thirds of the sheep depastured in the State. The rabbit pest, too, aggravated 

the effects of dry weather through destruction of natural herbage; and the 
expansion of the agricultural industry caused land to be diverted from the 
purpose of sheep-breeding. 


Between 1891 and 1901 there was a decrease from 16,400,000 to 
5,500,000 sheep in the Western Division, and from 25,200,000 to 
14,700,000 in the Central Plains and Riverina Division. In 1902 these 
numbers were further reduced by 1,900,000 and 7,600,000 respectively. In 
1940 there were many more sheep in the Tablelands and Western Slopes 
Divisions than in 1891, though considerably less in the Plains, Riverina and 
Western Division (see Table 678). The number of sheep in 1940 was 
greater than at any time since 1927, due to a rapid building up of flocks 
after an adverse season in 1988-89. Owing to the gradual extinction of the 
rabbit pest, provision of water storages and bores coupled with other pastoral 
improvements, the number of sheep in the State has been maintained in the 
vicinity of 50 million since 1926 and has, in fact, been slightly below that 
number in only two of the past fifteen years. 
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Returns. supplied by landholders show: the following approximate: dis+ 
tribution: of the flocks according: to. sex, also: the: number: of lambs:— 


Tasty 680: —-Sheep—Sexes: and Lambs, 1932 to 1940: 


Year. | Rama, | Ewes, Wethers. anda, Total. 
1931* Ke «| 669,000 26,561,000 14,079,000 12,057,000 53,366,000 
1982 che «[' 643,000'] 26,608,000 13,248,000'| 125492,000'} 62,986;000 
1933 vee > eee} = 6585000 27,391,000 13,845,000: |: 11,804,000'| 63,698,000 
1934 rr «(658,000 | 27,717,000: |. 14,710,000 9,019,000 52;104,000 
1935 ait .-{ 660,000 | 27,427,000 | 14,176,000 | 11,064,000 | 53,327,000 
1936 a1 «| 702,000 | 27,472,000 14,693,000 9,069,000 | 51,936,000 
1937 wag «of! 701,000'|' 26;766;000 ), 14,243,000' | 11,456,000 53,166,000 
1938 ese «|, 676,000 | 26,051,000 14,758,000 10,078,000 51,663.000 
. 1989 aed asi 662,000 25,940,000 14,672,000 7,603,000 48,877,000 
1940. ive wae 676,000 27°960,000 13,542,000 12,885,000 54,372,000 


* Av30th Junc. Later years at 3ist March, 


The following table shows as nearly as may be the extent of each of the 
principal: factors in the increase and decrease in the number of sheep 
since 1930-31. figures for the years 1915-16 to 1929 were published in 
earlier issues of the Official Year Book. 


Taste 681.—Sheep.—Lambing, Slaughter, Exports, Deaths, 1961 to 1940. 


D estim: 
Sasi Lambs | Sheep and Tinports ae neniher SC [Hanbenes (+)} Sheep at 
: Marked. Deaths* or endif 

(anenesres Texports (—)| (Balance). |Decrease (—)}  YeAT- 
Thousands (000) omitted. 30th June 
1930-31 ee 14,615 | 6,254 ,(—) 820: 2,895 , (+)4,646 53,3 56 
cies 31st Moh. 
1921-32 eo = 14,332 6,880 | (—) #47 3,800. |(—) 380. 52,986 
1932-33 _ 14,221 7,519 | (—) 2,453 8,537 |} (+) 712 53,698 
1933-34 oes 10,737 7,164 | (—) 1,433 3,734 | (—) 1,594 52,104 
1934-35 aes 12,996 6,810 | (—) 938 4,025 | (+)1,223 53,327 
1935-36: wf 11,338 6,037 | (—) 1,391 5,30: |(—)1,391 | 51,936 
1936-37 eel! 14,331 6,417 | (—) 1,207 5,477 | (+) 1,280 53,166 
1937-38 ny 13,045 6,850 | (—).2,332 5,466 | (—)1,603 51,568 
1938-39 Sie]: 9,286. 6,311 | (4+) 230 5,891 | (—) 2,686 | 48,877 
1939-40 eel! 15,674 6,887 |(—) 44 3,248 | (4-) 5,405 54,372 


* The figures in this column represent a balance and are rough approximations, 


The: effect. of adverse seasons on the sheep flocks is apparent in four 
directions, viz. losses by death: attributable mainly to lack of fodder and 
walter,, increase. in the slaughtering of fat. stock, decrease in lambing, and 
increased export to other States. During 1937-88 and 1938-39 severe drought 


conditions prevailed (see the index of rainfall, page 801) but while sheep 


mortality was heavier than in a normal season losses by déath were less 
severe than: poor lambing as a factor in the decrease in the number of 
sheep: The 1989-40 season was a period of remarkable recovery. Lambing 
was the highest on record. This, together with a considerable decrease im 
mortality, accounted for an increase of approximately five and a half 
million sheep' during the season. 


Sheep Grazing and Wheat Farming. 


The: extent to which sheep-grazing is conducted’ in conjunction with 
wheat-farming: was shown in earlier issues. In 1935-386 there were in 
New: South Wales, excluding the coastal divisions, 18,605 holdings: on. 
which wheat was grown and sheep numbering 138,381,878 were depastured 
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representing 26.4 per cent..of all sheep in the ‘State. There is a definite 
trend toward mixed farming, particularly fat lamb raising in conjunction 
with agriculture, tending to increase the proportion of sheep depastured in 
the safer rainfall areas, and consequently, to modify the fluctuations in 
their number due to variability of the seasons. 


Interstate Movement iof Sheep. 


Apart from the seasonal movement of stock to and from -agistment in 
other States, fhere is a regular export of sheep from New South Wales 
to Victoria. During the past five years, 8,987,000 sheep were moved from 
New South Wales to Victoria, and 23;927,000 from Victoria +o New South 
Wales, leaving an excess .of exports to Victoria of 6,060,000. In the same 
period 4,851,000 sheep were imported from Queensland to New South Wales, 
and 2,712,000 were exported from New South Wales to Queensland, leaving 
an excess of imports of 2,189,000 from Queensland to New South Wales. 
The excess of exports to other destinations during the same period was 
.§58,000, chiefly to South Australia, and the total excess of exports of live 
sheep from New South Wales was 4,474,000, consisting mainly of sheep sent 
to market in Victoria from the southern districts of New South Wales. 


The following table shows the movement of sheep from.and to New South 
Wales, so far as is recorded, in 1928-29 and later seasons :— 


TABLE 682.—Sheep—Exports and Imports—Interstate, 1929 to 1940. 


Sheep from: New South Wales. Sheep.to New South Wales. 
“Year 
To From 
Both | To | okay. [4 South strom | rem, | ,South ae 
ueens- |Australia | ‘Total. : rs Queens- | Australia) Total. 
June. | Victoria. Tan and by Victoria. land. and by Exports, 
Sea Sea 
000 000 000 0u0 00) v00 000 000 000 

1929 2,180 72: 173 3,076 717 532 83 1,282 1.794 
1930 2,744 631 112 3,487 715 661 36 1,412 2,076 
19381 1,808 371 136 2,405 640 926 It 1,680 825 
1932 2,176 240 315 2,731 520 1,338 6 1,864 8A7 
1933 8,085 A360 312 8,835 236 718 17 1,021 2,812 
1934 2,077 386 82 2,545 vers bR4 62 1,390 1,155 
1935 1;499 324 94 1,917 413 646 9 1,068 849 
1936 2,012 472 6 2,570 601 628 27 1,256 1,814 
1937... 1,877 665 127 2,669 478 712 20 1,210 1,459 
1938 2,207 745 350 3,302 460 540. 16 1,026 2,276 
1939... 1,054 446 B4 1,584 919 1,339 66° 2,824 790* 
1940... 1,837 38d 108 2,327 460 1,631 21 2,112 215 


* Excess of Imports, 


Lambing. 


The greater part of the lambing of the State itakes place during the 
autumn jand winter months, although considerable proportions of ewes, 
varying according to the nature of the season, aye reserved for spring and 
early:summer lambing. It is possible to breed from ewes twice per year, but 
ii, ‘is.not considered good policy and is rarely practised, except, perhaps, after 
severe losses. ‘Seasonal changes play a large part in determining the pro- 
portion of ewes mated and of resultant lambs, and cause wide variations 
in ‘the natural increase. 


The lambing season extends almost continuously from March to Novem- 
ber and comparatively few lambs are dropped in the months of December, 
January and February. 
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Lambing results in recent years were as follow: 
TABLE 6883—Lambing, 1930 to 1940. ‘ 


Proportion of 

Season. Ewes Mated, | Lambs Murked.| Lambs Marked 

to Ewes Mated. 
per cent. 
1929-80 .., sb .«.| 19,050,000; 10,950,000 57:5 

1930~31* .., on on we es eae 

1931-82... tie «| 20,602,000; 14,332,000 69-1 
1932-33... fon s»+| 21,040,800) 14,221,200 | 67-6 
1933-34... hs «| 17,963,300} 10,737,500 59-3 
1934-35... ine .-+| 20,648,500} 12,996,300 62-9 
1935-36... ate .| 19,131,800) 11,337,500 593 
1936-37... ae .++{ 21,260,360) 14,380,749 67-4 
1937-38 a 88 «++ 20,481,236) 13,044,552 63°7 
1938-39 ... tee | 17,670,718 9,285,741 52°6 
1939-40... ite ee) 22,231,510 15,674,227 70°5 


* Information not collected. 


During 1983-34, when following a relatively poor pastoral season autumn 
and winter rains were unsatisfactory, fewer ewes were mated than for 
several years. Stimulated by the recovery of wool prices in 1988-84, and 
helped by somewhat better seasonal conditions, graziers in almost all 
divisions of the State made efforts to increase their flocks in 1934-35, The 
decline in 1935-86 was due principally to droughty conditions in the north- 
west. With the number of sheep at its lowest point for five years, and with 
favourable wool prices, the number of ewes mated in 1936-37 was the 
highest recorded for many years. Dry conditions prevailed from April, 
1937, to February, 1939, and an average lambing in 1937-38 was followed 
by a very poor lambing season in 1988-89 when the number of lambs 
marked in the State was 35.2 per cent. less, and in the central plains and 
western division 47.5 per cent. less than in 1986-87, Beneficial rains, 
particularly in March and April of 1989, provided favourable conditions 
under which to restore flocks depleted through droughty periods. As a 
result, in the 1939-40 season there were record numbers both of ewes 
mated and of lambs marked. 


Taste 684.—Lambing in Districts, 1989 and 1940. 


Year ended 31st March, 1939. Year ended 81st March, 1940, 

District, Proportion Proportion 

Ewes Lambs of Lambs Iiwes Lambs of Lambs 

Mated. | Marked. | Marked to Mated. | Marked. | Marked to 

= Ewes Mated. T:wes Mated. 

UUU 000 per cent, 000 000 per cent. 
Coast ia ea aad 257 170 661 309 215 696 
Tablelands——North es 555 367 66:1 625 411 65-8 
Central «| 1,648 1,024 62:2 1,931 1,369 70:9 
South wee 1,044 667 63:9 1,157 834 72:1 

Total 403 3,247 2,058 _ 63:4 3,713 2,614 70-4 _ 
Western Slopes—North ...| 1,901 1,195 629 2,041 1,399 68:5 
Central ...{ 1,790 856 47°9 2,188 1,455 68-1 
South ...{ 2,001 1,019 ; 50°9 2,477 1,781 719 
Total «| 5,692 | 3,070 53°'9 6,656 4,635 69-6 
Pliains—North ea o| 1,949 1,174 60:2 2,152 1,470 68°3 
Central... «| 2,121 1,046 49:3 2,817 1,975 701 
Riverina ... «| 2,388 956 40:9 3,204 2,311 72-1 
Total «( 6,408 3,176 496 8,173 5,756 70°4 
Western Division ... «| 2,067 812 39°3 3,381 2,454. 726 
Grand Total $17,671 9,286 52°6 22,232 | 15,674 70°5 
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Breeds of Sheep. 


The principal breed of sheep in New South Wales is the merino. Since 
1981-382 the proportion of merinos to total sheep has ranged between 81 
and 85 per cent. Stud merino flocks are maintained throughout the State 
and a register ig compiled annually giving the history of the flocks, 
together with the breed of the rams used, the number of sheep sold, and 
particulars of sheep purchased. Most of the flocks maintained for breed- 
ing purposes are registered. At 31st December, 1989, there were 1,006,809 
stud sheep in the 314 registered flocks, comprising 126,229 rams, 565,831 
ewes and 314,749 lambs. In that year 160,635 stud rams and 178,420 stud 
ewes were bred, 


Sheep of other pure breeds are not numerous. British breeds of sheep, in 
numerical importance in 1940, were the Border Leicester 161,297, Romney 
Marsh 60,088, Dorset Horn 24,517, Southdown 23,718, and a small number 
of Suffolk, English Leicester, Lincoln, Ryeland and Shropshire. 


Crosses of long-woolled breeds with the merino constitute a relatively 

small proportion of the sheep in New South Wales, but the number of cross- 
’ bred sheep tends to increase as greater interest is taken in fat lamb raising 
for export. 

The Corriedale, which numbered rather more than 75,000 in 1920 and 
511,859 in 1940, is a breed founded concurrently in Australia and New 
Zealand about 1875-80. It is an inbred cross between the Lincoln and the 
merino, and is proving very valuable as a dual purpose (wool and mutton) 
sheep, well suited to all but the hotter and drier areas of the State. Polworth, 
(of which there were 40,909 in 1940) is a breed evolved in Victoria about 
1885, may be termed a fixed comeback, merino rams being mated to Lin- 
coln by merino ewes and the progeny inbred. Popular in the western 
districts of Victoria, it is becoming established in eastern and central 
Riverina. The Polworth is considered an ideal farmers’ sheep, having 
a better carcase than the merino and producing saleable wood of come- 
back type. 


The proportion of crossbred and comeback sheep was about 7 per cent. in 
1901, prior to the development of the mutton export trade, but it increased to 
about. 80 per cent. in 1919. Thereafter, on account of the more favourable 
market for merino wool, there was a substantial decline, but over the past 
ten years crossbred and comeback sheep have generally represented about 
15 per cent. of the total. 


The numbers of the principal breeds in the State at 31st March, 1940, 
were 44,184,857 merino, 886,722 other pure breeds, 2,766,300 merino come- 
backs, and 6,634,593 crossbreds. 


Propuction or Woot. 


Wool is produced in New South Wales principally by shearing the live 
sheep, but also to a considerable extent by fellmongering. A small quan- 
tity is picked from the carcases of dead sheep on the holding. In normal 
times many sheep skins are exported oversea and interstate, and the quan- 
tity of wool on these is estimated and included in the total production. 


At one time many sheep were washed before being shorn, but this prac- 
tice was abandoned more than fifty years ago. As particulars of the 
resultant wool were not recorded separately prior to 1876, the estimates 
of the quantity of wool produced up to that date are approximate. 
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The output of wool is stated as in the grease, as data as to its clean 

scoured. yield are not available. A small proportion of the shorn wool is 
scoured before being marketed, and the whole of the fellmongered wool is 
‘in a scoured condition. For the purpose of estimating the greasy equiva- 
lent of that. part of the clip marketed as scoured wool, it is usual to take 
2.18 lb. of greasy ag equivalent to 1 1b. of scoured wool. Very little wool is 
washed on holdings. 
: The following table shows, in quinquennial periods'since 1876 and annually 
during the past twelve seasons, the total quantity of wool produced (as in 
the grease) in New South Wales, together with the aggregate value at 
Sydney, and the value to growers since 1928-29 ;— 


TaBLe 685.—Wool—Quantity and Value, 1876 to 1940. 


Wool Produced Wool Produced 
(000 omitted). (000 omitted), 
pet Season. Season. 
EMS | “othe. ‘dae | iS: | Baa, 

lb. £ lb. £ £ 
1876-1880... | 143,679* 6,260 | 1928-29 482,920 33,206 30,879 
N8S81-1885 188,763* 8,113 | 1929-30 459,970 20,123 18,099 
886-1890 “ 258,956* 8,955 | 1930-31 427,220 15,486 13,705 
1831-1895. 362,726* 9,805 | 1931-32 501,648 17,349 15,233 
1896-1900... | 281,648* 8,597 | 1932-33'] 632,080 18,845 16,659 
1901-1905... 260,517* 9,344 | 1933-34 484,390 31,889 29,951 
1906-1910. 369,321* 14,958 | 1934-35 494,981 19,827 18,045 
1911-1915... 357,256 15,468 | 1935-86 | 472,585 27,321 25,408 
1916-1920... 328,065 18,507 | 1936-37 503,616 34,106 32,091 
1921-1926... 323,635 24,272 | 1987-38 495,027 25,961 24,060 
1926-1930'... 457,712 30,648 | 1938-39 437,141 18,761 17,076 
‘1931-1935... 488,064 20,679 | 1939-40 546,273 30,586 28,288 
PRR ts 
1936-1940... 490,928 27,347 


* Excludes wool exported on skins, 


Wool production expanded rapidly from 1876 to 1896 and declined 
-during’ the next. ten years under a succession of severe droughts. Sub- 
stantial expansion occurred in the seven years 1906 to 1914, but recurrent 
droughts again diminished production until 1926. Since that year pas- 
Yoral holdings have been improved and wool production, though subject 
to seasonal fluctuation, has been maintained at a far higher level than 
in any previous period. The wool production of 1938-39 (487,000,000 Ib.) 
was lower than in any year since 1925-26 (except 1930-81 when it was 
427,000,000 Ib.), but this was followed by a bountiful year in 1939-40 
‘when the wool production exceeded the record of 532,080,000 lb. established 
in 1982-38. SN 7 
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The value of the output (as at place of production) exceeded £33,000,000 
in 1926-27 and 1927-28, then there was a heavy decline in prices year 
by year from 193d. per lb. in 1927-28 to. 84d. in 1930-81, when the value, 
£18,705,000, was the lowest since 1920-21. Limited world supplies and 
‘speculative buying caused a sharp rise to 153d. per Jb. in 1983-34, and the 
value rose almost to £80,000,000, but in the following season the value 
of production again declined. In 1936-87 the average price of wool 
advanced to 164d. per lb., production was greater, and the value exceeded 
£82,000,000. Reduced production, due to drought, coincided with falling 
prices due to restricted competition in world markets in 1938-39, and 
the. value of the wool produced was £17,076,000 or 47 per cent. less than in 
1936-37, The value of the 1939-40 wool clip was £28,283,000 based on the 
average price: of 13.4375d. per lb. paid by the British Government. (See 
page 792.) Available information discloses that the Commonwealth 
appraised price for 1940-44 production will slightly exceed that for New 
South Wales. This. would indicate, then, that the 1940-41 clip, at the 
place of production, will realise in the vicinity of £26,250,000. The course 
of wool prices is shown in Table 692. 


. Particulars of the number of sheep shorn, the average weight of wool per 
sheep, and the respective amounts of shorn and other wool produced in 
eertain years since 1920-21, are as follow :— 


Taste 686.—Sheep Shorn and Wool Produced, 1921 to 1940. 


: Weight of Wool Produced (as in the grease). 
Season. acon ine Shorn and Fell- Exported Total 
: (afenty. crutched, | Dead mongered. | on skins, Bou 

Annual 

Average. |Thousands. Ib. Thousand Ib. 
1921-25 ... 38,378 75 286,786. 925 23,599 12,325 | 323,635 
1926-30 ... 50,944 8-2 418,405 985 18,548 19,774 | 457,712. 
1931-35... 53,691 8-2 438,594 1,035 34,109 14,326 | 488,064 

Year— 

1925-26 ... 45,550 8-1 368,739 761 14,780 18,210 | 402,490 
“1926-27 ... 51,8806 8-8 456,872 680 22,330 19,440 | 499,322 
1927-28 ... 53,730 15 404,375 1,705 19,870 17,910 | 443,860 
1928-99 ... 50,300 8:8 445,228 862 | 16,770 20,060 | 482,920 
1929-30 ... 53,260 78 416,813 917 18,990 23,250 |} 459,970 
1930-31... 48,840 79 385,105 585 22,740 18,790 | 427,220 
1931-32 ... 52,240 8:7 454,764. 404 84,875 11,605 | 601,648 
1932-33 ... 55,612 8:6 | 478,703 459 39,663 18,255 | 532,080 
1933-34 ... 56,878 75 427,959 2,428 42,909 11,094 | 484,390 
1934-35 ... 54,884 81 446,437 1,301 30,356 16,887 | 494,981 
1935-36... 55,805 17 429,701 2,358 24,176 16,350 | 472,585 
1986-37 ... 55,485 8:3 459,650 1,423 24,303 18,240 | 503,616 
1937-38 ... 54,673 8-2 447,695 1,771 23,951 21,610 | 495,027 
1938-39 ... 51,530 76 391,627 2,427 25,677 17,410 | 437,141 
1939-40 ... 64,637 o1 497,356 1,095 32,751 15,071 | 546,273 


f Inciuding Crutchings. I.ambs shorn and lambs wool are included in the average, 


The period of shearing ig usually between May and November, but 
approximately 5 per cent, of sheep are shorn in the autumn. 


‘Average Weight of Fleece. 


‘The average weight of the fleece fluctuates considerably from year to 
year with variations in seasonal conditions, and it is affected also by changes 
in the proportion of lambs shorn. The average over the last fifteen years 
was 8.2 lb. per head (sheep and lambs). 
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The average weight of fleece shorn from sheep and lambs in statistical 
divisions of New South Wales in the last four years is shown below. 


Tassie 687.—Average Clip, Sheep and Lambs, 1936-37 to 1989-40. 


1936~-37.T 1937-38.t 1988-389.f 1939-40.t 
Division, = 


Sheep. ; Lambs.| Sheep. |Lambs. | Sheep, 


Lambs. 


Jb. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Tadlelands—North ... e| 8:07 | 2°85 | 842 | 3-53 | 7-47) 3-20] 856 | 3°71 
Central eo| 8°77 | 2:21 | 845 | 218 | 7-49] 2-06 | 9:38 ] 2°55. 

South ... «| 8°72 | 1:37 | 8-64 | 1:55 | 7-97} 1:16 | 9-80} 1°51 
Total—Tablelands... «| 857 | 1:97] 849 | 2-04 | 7-63 | 1-82 | 9:28 | 2:26: 
Western Slopes—North wf 814 | 2°69 | 818 | 3:17 | 756] 3-038 | 9:26 | 4:21 
Central...) O14 | 2°56 | 8-53 | 262 | 7:35 | 2:49 |10°01 | 3:05 
South vee] S78 | 2:48 | 8-53 | 231 7-25 | 2°09 | 9°96 | 2°89 

Total—Western Slopes ...| 8°65 | 2°55 | 840] 2-61 | 7-39] 2-51 | 9°72 | 3-24 
Plains—North an wf 828 | 3°35 | 9-13] 4:31 8-26 | 3-77 {10°05 | 4°32 
3:19 
2°6 


Lambs, Sheep. 


Central ave vee| DAL 9-79 ) 3-23 | 7-68 | 3°76 | 10°72 | 3:56 
Riverina... w| 925 62 | 9-26 | 2-55 | 7-54) 2-26 |10°26 | 2°85. 
Total—Plains eae evs( 906 | 2°04 | 9-17; 3-09 | 7-80 | 3-23 | 10°35 | 3°40 _ 
Western Division... | 10°52 | 3:26 110-16 | 3-65 | 9-45 | 3:58 ;10'41 | 3:47 


New South Wales | 8°99 | 2°73 | 8-88 | 2-74 | 7:84] 2°78 9:88 3:19 


t Shearing for year ended 31st March, exclusive of crutchings, which generally constitute between © 
2 and 3 per cent. of the total wool production. 


As the figures quoted in the preceding table are for greasy wool, com- 
parisons between divisions necessitate allowance for the presence in the 
fleece of foreign matter such as dust and burr. Generally the greasy 
wool from the tablelands produces the highest yield of scoured wool. The 
yield is lower in the Western Slopes, the Plains, Riverina, and Western 
Division. 

Since 1928-29 separate particulars have been recorded of the shearing of 
sheep and lambs. For the twelve seasons 1928-29 to 1939-40 the average 
weight of clip per sheep has been 8.8 Ib., and for lambs 2.8 Ib. The annual 


averages for sheep (exclusive of lambs) in respective districts according to 
terrain have been as follow :— 


TaBie 688.—Average Clip per Sheep in Divisions 1928-29 to 1939-40 
(excluding lambs). 


Season. Tablelands, ae Plains. | va | ae 
Tb. Jb. Ib, Ib. lb 
1928-29 92 9-1 9-4 95 9°3 
1929-30 83 8:2 88 88 84 
1930-31 8:0 78 85 94 82 
1931-32 89 91 10-1 109 95 
1932-33 88 9-0 97 10°7 - O4 
1933-34 77 78 82 86 8-0 
1934-35 85 83 9-2 104 89 
1935-36 78 79 86 9.4. 83 
1936-37 8:6 8-7 9-1 10°5 9-0 
1937-38 85 8-4 92 10°2 89 
1938-39 76 74 78 95 78 
1939-40 9:3 9:7 10°4 10°4 9-9 
Average 12 years, 8:4 8-4 91 9.9 88 


The foregoing averages are exclusive of crutchings which generally 
average between 2 and 8 per cent. of the total wool production. 
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! World’s Sheep and Wool Production. 


The numbers of sheep in the principal countries are shown for the latest 
year available in the following table, together with the approximate pro- 
duction of wool in the years 1924,-1937-88 and 1938-39. The wool production 
figures for 1924 have been extracted from publications of the League of 
Nations, and the particulars for the other years have been obtained from 
reports of the Imperial Economic Committee and publications of a more 
or less official character. 


Tas_E 689.—World’s Sheep and Wool Production. 


Sheep. Production of Greasy Wool, 
Principal Countries, 
Year, Number. 1924, 1937-38. 1938-39. 
000. 000 °000 °000 
lbs. lbs. lbs, 

Australia ... see «| 1938 110,000 776,900 1,023,000 982,400 
New Zealand... wef 19388 32,400 246,700 297,000 329,000 
United States ... «| 1938 52,700 295,500 454,600 457,700 
Canada ... in «| 1938 38,400 15,200 19,000 18,800 
Argentine... vee we 1937 43,800 322,100 375,000 394,006 
Uruguay ... wae vf 1937 17,900 97,000 116,000 114,000 
Brazil... nee wf 1937 12,900 26,000 37,500 43,200 
Union of South Africa ...{ 1938 40,500 176,000 246,000 264,000 
Algeria... ii «| 1938 6,000 38,100 17,200 16,400 
Soviet Union... «| 1938 84,500 287,000 224,000 303,000 
India, British ... «| 1988 50,000 99,200 100,000 100,000 
China vai iad «| 1938 84,000 71,200 110,000 110,000 
United Kingdom «| 1988 26,300 98,100 107,000 110,000 
Spain ois iid «| 1938 19,000 79,800 60,000 60,000 
France ... vn wd 1938 9,900 44,100 55,100 54,400 
Germany ... ce «| 1938 4,800 53,100 43,300 44,500 
Roumania ane we] 1988 12,600 60,000 42;900 48,500 
Italy whe ere | 1988 9,500 35,300 30,000 33,000 
Yugoslavia ca we) 1938 10,100 26,700 31,500 35,500 
Other ine ve «| 1938 173,400 - 340,000 437,900 471,600 
World Total ite se 753,700 3,188,000 3,827,000 3,990,000 


— 


Australia contains approximately 14.6 per cent. of the sheep and produces 
25 per cent. of the wool of the world. About 50 per cent. of the world’s wool 
js produced within the British Empire, 


Woor MAarkeETING, 


For many years the whole of the wool grown in New South Wales was 
shipped for sale in London. As the number of continental buyers increased, 
however, there developed a tendency, which harmonised entirely with Aus- 
tralian interests, to seek supplies of the raw material at their source, and 
after the year 1885 local wool sales began to assume importance. 


Sydney Woo? Sales. 


Sydney is now the largest primary wool market in the world. Wool sales 
usually commence about September and continue in series on fixed dates 
over a period of eight or nine months. The sales are attended by repre- 
sentatives of firms from practically every country in which woollen goods 
are manufactured extensively. From data at present available it is not 
possible to state what proportion of the wool received in Sydney is sold 
locally before export. 


ae 
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The following statement compiled from the records of the Sydney Woot 
Selling Brokers’ Association snows particulars of Sydney wool sales since 


4991-92, For the 1939-40 season, the weight of wool appraised at the 


Sydney centre and the appraised value has ‘been shown. 
Taste 690.—Sydney Wool Sales, 1921:22 to 1938-39. 


WoolSold. Proportion of Wool of.e1ch Description Sold. Average weighs 
i er Bale, 

Soason, | Weight. Breod. Growth, Condition. R 

asin Value. 

grease. Merino. ane pres ‘Lambs. | Greasy. | Sooured |Greasy Seourod. 

Ib.000 £000 |Per cent./Per cont.) Percent, |Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.| Ib. tb. 
1921-22 | 318,886 | 14,765 73:2 26:8 95-7 4:3 90-7 9-3 | 330 | 240 
1922-23 | 268,873 | 18,922 79:0 -21:0 94:3 5:7 93-3 6'7 | 821 234 
1923-24 | 224,719 | 21,445 83'9 161 96'6 34 °92°6 74) 318 228 
1924-25 | 212,664 | 29,024 859 41 O47 6'3 95°) 4°9 | 327 232 
1925-26 | 845,685 | 23,776 866 18°4 93°7 6:3 ‘95:2 4°8 | 315 227 
1926-27 | 374,025 | 26,377 87'9 12°1 94°9 h1 O41 59 | 322 208 
1927-28 } 338,476} 26,885 90°3 7} 95:3 47 193°7 6'3 | 306 226 
1928-29 | 356,696 | 25,113 88°6 114 96°0 4:0 195°9 4-1 | 313 236 
1029-30 | 342,084; 14,888 90:1 99 95°5 45 195°7 4:3 | 305 231 
1980-31 | 331,476 | 11,748 90.1 99 96:5 3:5 {949 5.1 | 309 225 
1931-32 | 378,006 | "12,727 90.0 10°0 94-5 55 194-0 6.0 ; 308 236 
1932-83 | 417,443 | 143358 90:1 9°9 94-0 6:0 :91°8 8.2 | 811 236 
1933+84 | 347,587 | 21,974 90.0 10.0 O54 4.6 1915 8.5 | 304 237 
1934-35 | 387,531 | 15,359 90.8 9.7 95:2 4.8 193.7 6.3 | 307 230 
1935-86 | 364,656 | ‘20,517 90.4 9.6 95-1 49 192.8 7.2, 296 230 
1936-37 | 888,181} .25,980 911° 8°9 9f-3 4:7 946 64 | 300 235 
1937-38 | 336,346 | 17,621 91:3 87 95°6 4-4 95:3 4:7 } 298 228 
1938~39 | 357,049 | 15,078 90-9 91 970 3-0 194°9 51 | 302 233 
1939-40 | 444,651.) 23,018 891 109 94:8 52 93:2 68 | 312 233 


+ Including skin wool, 


The figures as to quantity and value in this table are not comparable with 
records of production, because considerable quantities of wool grown in 
New South Wales are sold in other States, notably in Victoria and South 
Australia, while small quantities of wool from the other States, mainly 
from Queensland, are marketed in Sydney. Part of the wool of New 
South Wales is sold at Albury (and in recent years at Newcastle). In 
addition a small quantity of wool was appraised at Goulburn in 1939-40. 
The wool produced in.any season is not always sold in the same season. At 
the close of sales in June there is usually very little wool remaining unsold 
in Sydney, but the carry over was 29,292 bales in June, 1987, 134,676 bales 
in June, 1938, and 68,192 bales in June, 1939. There was no carry over 
of unappraised wool at 30th June, 1940, 


British Government’s Purchase of Wool Clip. 


The critical international situation led to postponement of the opening 
auction sales of 1939-40 in Sydney -planned to commence on 28th August, 
1939, Shortly after war was declared it was arranged that for its duration, 
and one season thereafter, the British Government would purchase the entire 
Australian wool clip. This purchase was analagous to the successful 
arrangements of the last war (see the Year Book for 1919, page 527). 
The arrangements provide for wool required for Australian manufacturers 
to be retained in Australia and for sufficient wool to be allocated to all 
scouring and carbonising works, in Australia, to employ them to capacity. 
The:export of wool, wool tops,.and waste except under licence, was prohibited 
on 12th September, 1939. 


In negotiations regarding conditions of gale, the aim of the Common- 
wealth Government was to arrive at a price which, while not excessive 
to the British Government, would provide an economic price to the 
wool growers. Agreement was reached on the basis of an average price 
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of 10.75d, (sterling) per lb, (greasy) in store (equal to 13.4875d. ‘Aus- 


tralian) plus 50 per cent. of the profit derived from the sale :of wool for 
use outside the United Kingdom. The British Government also -pays a 
sum not exceeding 3d. per lb. to cover the costs of ‘appraisement, storage 
and shipment. Storage in Australia is the responsibility of the Central 
Wool Committee, but ownership in the wool passes to the United Iing- 
dom upon appraisement. Payment is made by the British Government 
irrespective of the quantity of wool shipped; that Government is respon- 
sible for shipping arrangements and will meet the cost and accept the 
risks ‘of its transport oversea. 

‘The Governments of the United Kingdom and Australia will consult 
annually as to the price to be paid for wool and it may be reviewed 
should a change in currency relationship or other conditions in .éither 
country necessitate it, 

The machinery to implement the agreement in Australia is provided 
by Statutory ‘Rules, 1939 (No, 108) made under the National Security 
Act, 1989.0n 28th September, 1939, known :as the National Security (‘Wool)} 
Regulations. These constitute a Central Wool Committee, comprising a 


‘Chairman, an Executive Member, and eight other members including 


three wool growers, three wool selling brokers, a wool buyer and a woollen 
manufacturer, appointed by the Commonwealth Minister (for Commerce) 
to administer the regulations. There are State Wool Committees, ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the Central Committee which carry 
out, under direction of that Committee, all arrangements for .the -appraise- 
ment of wool. The members of each State Committee comprise two wool 
growers, three wool selling brokers, a wool -buyer,.a wool manufacturer and 
a wool -scourer. 

All persons owning or controlling wool must submit it for appraise- 
ment within the wool year. Each parcel of wool must be appraised by 
three appraisers (one to represent the selling broker on ‘behalf of the 
‘grower and two to represent the (Commonwealth) and the value so deter- 
mined ig ‘final and without appeal. All appraisers are appointed by the 
Central Wool Committee and they, and all persons concerned in the hand- 
ling, appraisement or shipment of wool, are required to make a declaration 
of secrecy. 

The amount due to each grower depends upon the classification of 
the wool submitted according to a Table of Price Limits comprising 928 
types and 608 sub-types drawn up by the ‘Central Committee to govern the 
appraisements and so arranged that over the Commonwealth as a whole the 
ageregate value of the wool as appraised will, as nearly as may ‘be ascer- 
tained, give an average price for the clip equal to the agreed average price. 
The growers are paid through the usual trade channels. For the 1939-40 
season, 90 per cent. of the appraised value was paid within fourteen days 
of appraisement of the wool. The balance of 10 per cent. together with 
the amount necessary to make the average appraised price equal to the’ 
average agreed price was paid to the growers at the end of the season. In 
the light of this experience, retention money has!been reduced to 5 per cent. 
for the 1940-41 season. 

Proceeds from the sale of wool are paid to the Central Wool Committee 
to meet the costs of administration and of payments to growers. The 
disposal of moneys received from the British Government over and above 
the agreed purchase price and of ‘any other surplus arising from the 
operation of the scheme is in the absolute discretion of the Central Wool 
Committee. 
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The following table gives details of appraisements at each of the New 
South Wales centres and in each State. Albury is considered as a 
Victorian centre. 


TaBLe 691.—Wool Appraisements, Season 1939-40. 


Centre. Bales. Weight. apprised, eer thee 
Sydney— No. Ib. £ d. 
Greasy... ee »{ 1,800,839 407,102,692 | 21,374,162 12-60 
Scoured .., 2.4 wid 80,403 18,774,252 1,644,196 21-02 
aeetiyy  ) -ataaaies ; 23,018,358 12-42* 
Goulburn— 
Greasy... ie ae 16,033 4,541,041 271,268 14:34 
Scoured ... ie isl, -sieaesmaats Gia: ||’ sagmweeds. ‘| “weaenseete 
ahaeetiocss il. sanleuttnder 271,268 14:34* 
Newcastle— 
Greasy... tae Rie 37,182 11,141,652 601,358 12-95 
Scoured ... wed esa 170 34,773 2,326 16-05 
azsdvaehen OL). Sedateaxts 603,684 12-92* 
Total New South Wales 
Greasy Phe wl 1,354,064 422,785,385 22,246,788 12-63 
Scoured we ee 80,573 18,809,031 1,646,522 21:01 
ceueiaab Woe » Battevasy 23,893,310 12°45* 
Total Victoria— 
Greasy sit ese 810,767 243,082,433 13,632,029 13-46 
Scoured is ae 41,768 10,216,560 860,092 20-20 
acatieeese’. tp! . telaleeases 14,492,121 13:20* 
Total Queensland. 
Greasy avs ails 608,285 194,672,776 9,984,110 12:31 
Scoured wn a 48,832 10,170,404. 899,424 21-22 
wetpbaea. ||)" \o Wastnesie’ 10,883,534. 12-15* 
Total South Australia: 
Greasy wit oe 360,922 112,189,837 6,176,542 11-07 
Scoured nat vl 20,177 4,402,003 374,001 20-39 
ggtheaacace Ui) © simesaanies 5,550,543 11-00% 
Total Western Australia 
Greasy tat wate 238,338 75,689,629 3,751,615 11-90 
Scoured. as ies 8,627 1,714,016 135,325 18-95 
Uigeteetefar-° Px’ | Celina ads 3,886,940 11-79* 
Total Tasmania 
Greasy vee oss 64,304 17,816,606 1,089,250 14:67 
Scoured Th ae 2,368 516,767 46,581 21:63 
weiieegewtee UL! Se siete 1,135,831 14-46* 
Total Commonwealth— = [|-—-—-——___|_-__—__-____ ——— _———. 
Greasy as | 3,436,670 |1,066,236,666 55,880,334 12-58 
Scoured wae ahs 202,845 45,828,781 3,961,945 20:75 
eabatcteao ||| _atvestteay 59,842,279 12-4028* 


* On greasy basis. 


The average appraised price for the Commonwealth was 12.4028d. per 
Ib. (greasy), or 1.0347d. less than the purchase price payable by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. The difference between the appraised value 
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and the flat rate purchase value was £4,790,487. The Central Wool Com- 
mittee, however, appropriated from interest earnings and other moneys the 
sum of £90,368 to bring the payment to £4,880,805, which is equivalent to 
83 per cent. of the appraised value. This sum ‘was also distributed to 
suppliers of participating wools. 


Various difficulties were experienced in negotiations for the purchase of 
the exportable surplus of Australian sheepskins. Pending a satisfactory 
conclusion, the industry functioned on normal lines, exports being subject, 
to the issue of permits by the Commonwealth Government, The National 
Security (Sheepskin) Regulations were promulgated on 2nd May, 1940, 
and vested in the Central Wool Committee the control of all sheepskins in 
Australia available for export. To assist with administration a sheepskin 
sub-committee was appointed. 


At the time of promulgation of these regulations, large quantities of 
sheepskins packed for export had accumulated. Arrangements were made 
with authorities in the United Kingdom to have these specially appraised 
and taken over at appraised prices. Upon completion of these special 
appraisements, ordinary appraisements commenced in the various ceutres 
and have continued at regular intervals. For the purpose of appraising: 
sheepskins, a Table of Price Limits has been compiled by experts upon the 
wool content of such sheepskins, together with a classification of pelt 
values. Suppliers of skin wools are paid 100 per cent. of the appraised 
value on the due date and do not participate in further distribution. 


Approximately 20,000,000 sheepskins produced annually within the Com- 
monwealth are purchased by local fellmongers and export packing houses 
in competition. Fellmongers are required to submit wool taken from the 
sheepskins for appraisement in accordance with the Central Wool Com- 
mittee’s Wool Table of Limits, and are free to dispose of pelts to the best 
advantage. 


At the desire of the wool authorities in the United Kingdom, the Central 
Wool Committee is making arrangements to fellmonger large quantities of 
appraised sheepskins taken over on account of the Government of the 
United Kingdom. The wool from such skins will be appraised on account 
of the Government of the United Kingdom but will not form part of the 
wool included in ordinary wool appraisements. 


In the 1980-40 season, 876,829 sheepskins with a nett weight af 
9,789,829 lb. were appraised in New South Wales. The value was £88,048. 


Special facilities have been afforded local manufacturers to enable them 
to examine and purchase wool required for manufacture in Australia. In 
1939-40 such wool was obtainable at appraised prices plus delivery charges 
and, as a condition to the authorisation to select wool, an amount of one 
farthing per lb. was charged to cover costs and contingencies. The average 
price, including contingency charge, for all wool purchased by Australian 
manufacturers for the season 1939-40 was 13.09d. per Ib., or .85d. less than 
the flat rate value of the wool purchase. 


The price to Australian manufacturers for the season 1940-1941 was 
fixed by the Central Wool Committee at appraised price plus 74%, together 
with ordinary delivery charges. 


Prior to the commencement of the present wool purchase arrangement, 
Australia was not a large exporter of manufactured woollen goods. Recently, 
however, many enquiries have been and are still being received by Australian 
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manufacturers for the supply of worsted, woollen and knitted goods, and 
Jarge orders have been received by the Department of Supply and Develop- 
ment on account of the Government of India for military needs. 


It consequently became necessary for the Central Wool. Committee, in 
the interests of the Australian wool grower and of the Imperial Govern- 
ment purchase arrangement, to fix a basis of price for wool for manufacture 
for export as distinguished from that for manufacture for Australian 
domestic consumption. 


The increase fixed by the Central. Wool Committee was 25% of the 
present basic price, which, as above stated, is appraised price plus 74%. 
In fixing the increase, the Central Wool Committee took into consideration 
the United Kingdom, Government’s export prices for Australian wool and 
expott prices of Australian. wool tops as determined by the Central Wool 
Committee. 


This will apply to all wool used in the manufacture of goods for export 
from the Commonwealth. However, on manufactured goods exported on 
Empire Government military account, the Central Wool Committee will 
allow a military discount of 24% on the clean cost of the wool used in the 
manufacture of such goods, 


In respect of wool purchased by Australian manufacturers for the manu- 
facture of goods for domestic consumption, or for manufactured goods to 
be delivered to the Department of Supply and Development for export 
on Empire Government military account, manufacturers do not. pay the 
increase of 25% provided the Central Wool Committee is satisfied that the 


‘goods have been distributed for domestic consumption or have been 


delivered to the Department of Supply and Development for export on 
Empire Government military account. Wool required by manufacturers 
for the manufacture of goods for export on civilian account, or other than 
Empire Government military account is sold at the increased. rates, 


Wool Publicity and Research. = 


Following upon a resolution passed on 25th June, 1927, at a joint confer- 
ence of the Australian Woolgrowers’ Council and the National Council of 
Wool Selling Brokers of Australia, a fund has been established to promote 
pastoral research. A voluntary contribution of 2s. per bale of the 1928-29 
clip was invited and to June, 1929, the total receipts amounted to £40,284. 
The Australian Pastoral Research Trust Limited was registered as a 
company with an initial capital of £48,000 and an ultimate capital objective 
of £200,000. At 31st March, 1940, the capital funds in the hands of the 
Trust amounted to £66,860. Its objects are to promote the growth, develop- 
ment, and best interests of the pastoral and grazing industry, especially 
through scientific and economic research relating to stock diseases, animal 
pests, harmful plant life, edible plants, and drought feeding problems. The 
work of the Trust is co-ordinated with that of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


During the year ended 31st March, 1940, an amount of £2,000 was 
expended on research, making a total peapanel expenditure of £28,047 since 
the inception of the Trust. 


: As a memorial to the late Chairman of the Trust the fund was named 
the “George Aitken Pastoral Research Trust” in July, 1940. 
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Australian Wool Board. 


Intensified competition of rayon and artificial fibres hag led to the 
inauguration of a wool publicity and research campaign. In 1936 the 
Commonwealth Parliament levied a tax on all wool marketed, the proceeds 
to be applied in popularising the use of wool, and in research. 


An Australian Wool Board of seven members, viz., six nominated by the 
Australian Woolgrowers’ Council and one Goventnont representative, is 

constituted under the Wool Publicity and Research. Act, 1936, to administer. 
the scheme. Proceeds of the tax under the Wool Tax Act, 1936, are to be 
paid to the credit of the Wool Publicity and Research Fund, and will be at 
the disposal of the Board. 


The rate of tax is prescribed by regulation, but may not exceed 6d. per 
bale, 3d. per butt or fadge, or 1d. per bag of wool. The tax is payable 
on all greasy wool (other than dead wool) received for sale by a 
broker, or received’ for scouring by a wool-scourer, or purchased (otherwise 
than from a wool-scourer) by a manufacturer who uses wool in his business. 
Tax must be paid on wool exported by a dealer or owner. The amount 
collected in Australia in 1989-40 under the Wool Tax Act, 1936, was 
£84,399, of which £35,174 was paid in New South Wales. The Board’s 
income was £86,575 and expenditure amounted to £65,776 including £39,105 
on the overseas Secretariat, £11,621 in grants for pastoral research projects, 
and £8,982 for wool display and publicity in Australia. 


Similar provision for publicity and research was made in South. Africa 
and New Zealand, and the Australian Wool Board and representatives of 
the wool industry of those countries have co-operated in the establishment 
of an International Wool Publicity and Research Fund. Contributions 
are based on the average quantity of wool exported over a period of five 
years so that the Australian quota is approximately 62 per cent. of the 
total. The Fund came into operation as from 1st July, 1937, and the 
Australian contribution for the twelve months ended 80th June, 1940 
(including the cost of transfer of funds to London) amounted to £89,105 
Australian currency, compared with £38,866 in 1938-39. 


The authority in each country undertakes internal research and publicity, 
upon which a considerable proportion of the proceeds of the levy in Australia 
will be expended. During the four years of its administration. the 
Australian Wool Board allocated the sum of £56,496 for scientific pastoral 
research, the investigations including sheep diseases, nutrition, external 
parasites, fertility, poison plants, pasture MABHeSnene agrostology and 
wool investigations. 


Prices or Woon, 


The average values of Australian wool per pound have been subject to 
alternate periods of rising and falling which, on. the basis of average 
export values from New South Wales, have been as follows:—Rising to 
1830, falling 1831 to 1849, rising 1850 to 1861, falling 1862 to 1894, rising 
1895 to 1907, falling 1908 to 1912, rising 1912 to 1924, falling 1925, rising 
1926: to 1928, falling 1929 to 19838, rising 1934 to 1937, and then falling 
until the 1989-40 season when the British Government arranged to purchase 
the entire Australian wool clip for the duration of the war and one year 
thereafter. These periods indicate the general trend only, because in 
certain years, notably 1900, 1014s 15, 1921 and 1922, and 1933-34, prices 
varied irregularly, 
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The following statement shows the average prices of greasy wool in 
New South Wales since 1876. Average prices obtained at Sydney auctions 
have been recorded by the Sydney Wool Selling Brokers’ Association since 
1899. Between 1876 and 1899 the table shows the average value of greasy 
wool as declared in export returns obtained by the New South Wales Cus- 
toms. All prices are stated in Australian currency :— 


Tasie 692,.—Prices of Wool, Sydney, 1876 to 1941. 


Average Seg aerial Wool Average Price realised for Greasy Wool at Sydney auctions, 
Year Average Year Average || Season | Average| Season | Average | Season | Average 
ended Price ended Price ended. Price ended Price ended Price 

81 Dec. { Per Ib. | 31 Dec. | Per lb. || 30 June. | Per lb. | 30 June, | Per lb. | 80 June. | Per lb, 

d. d. d, | d. d. 
1876 11 1888 8h 1899* 1k 1914 94 1929 165 
1877 108 1889 82 1900* 11% 1915 88 1930 10°5 
1878 104 1890 8 1901 BR 1916 103 1931 8°7 
1879 9% 1891 7 1902 64 1917 14¢ 1932 8:3 
1880 104 1892 Wt 1903 8 1918 1487/1933 85 
188L 103 1893 68 1904. 84 1919 bt 1934 15°8 
1882 103 1894 5% 1905 83 1920 158f| 1935 9°7 
1883 103 1895 68 1906 9 1921 124 19386 14°0 
1884 10} 1896 74 1907 9} 1922 124 1937 16°4. 
1885 83 1897 7 1908 9 1923 174 1938 12:7 
1886 8 1898 7 1909 13 1924 234 1939 103 
1887 8 1916 94 1925 254 1940 13-4f 
; 1912 84 1926 164 1941 13:2t§ 
| 1912 8h | 1927 17:0 
1913 98 1928 19:5 


+ Price as appraised under Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme. The average amount to be added to the 
value of greasy wool in respect of surplus profits is 7-18d. per Jb. of which 3:69d. accrued to Australian 
growers. 


t Based upon the agreed price for sale of the clip to the British Government. Share of profits on sales 
outside United Kingdom to be added. 


§ Preliminary subject to revision. 


These figures since 1899 represent the average price of wool sold during 
the year, and furnish an accurate guide to the average value per pound 
(greasy) of the clip produced in individual years, except that allowance for 
carry over of unsold wool is necessary in three seasons, viz.:—The average 
price realised for wool produced in 1920-21 was 128d.; in 1924-25, 238d.; and 
in 1925-26, 16gd. In 1940, the appraised price of wool for New South Wales 
and for the Commonwealth were practically the same. It would appear, 
however, that the New South Wales appraised price in 1941 will be slightly 
below the Commonwealth average. The prices shown above are affected 
over long terms by changes in the proportion of merino to crossbred, and 
by such variable qualities as length, fineness, and soundness. Over short 
terms comparison is affected in a small degree by changes in the proportion 
of natural grease in the wool and by variations in the proportionate quanti- 
ties of wool of various qualities. The wool gold locally as scoured is of 
limited range and quantity, and the prices are not sufficiently representa- 
tive to be of value for comparative purposes. 
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Average Monthly Prices of Greasy Wool. 


Data as to the clean scoured prices of principal types of wool have been 
obtained for successive sales since September, 1924. These have heen 
combined into monthly averages and converted into an index in terms of 
pence per Jb. greasy comparable with the annual averages shown in 
Table 692, 


The index (expressed in terms of pence) represents the price of greasy 
wool per Ib. at Sydney auctions, based on the actual prices realised for 
typical grades of wool. 


Averages shown in brackets are nominal, being estimates made on various 
data in the absence of sales. All prices are stated in Australian currency. 


Tapie 693.—Average Monthly Prices of Wool at Sydney Auctions. 


Month. 1928-29|1929-80/ 1980-81/1932-83/1933-84)1934~35| 1935-36|1036~87 |1937-38)1038-30 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
July... ves] (17-8) | (12°9)}) (9°7) | (8:0) | (11:4) | (11-0) | (12-6)) (18:3) | (17-0) | (11-1) 
August «| 17-8 | (12°4){ (9°6) | (8°5) | (11°6) | (10°5) | (11-4)} (18-5) | (17-2) | (11-0) 
September...) 17:8 | 12-0 9-4 91} 131 94 | 12-1] 13-1 | 164 | 104 
October «| 16-9 | 10-7 8-2 85 | 12:8 9.4 | 12:4] 14:0 | 142 | 106 
November | 17:3 | 12-2 8:4. 82 | Wd 9.4 12-9} 16:2 | 12:6 | 10-7 
December ee{ 169 ) 11-7 T9 84) 149 9.1 | 13:0] 16-6 | 13-3 10-5 
January «| 17:3} 10-7 17 86 | 177 9.4 | 13:9] 18:0} 11:9 | 10-5 
February wee) 16°9 9°7 90 80 | 16:7 8.7 14:4; 17-2 | 11:4 | 106 
March .| 16-0 92] 10-2 78 | 15:9 8:6 | 14:6] 17-8 | 11:3 | 10-3 
Apri) wl 15-6 9:8 | 10:3 79 | (15-4) 9.5 | (14:6); 18-6 | 11:0 | 10:0 
Mav... ae) 14:7 | 10-3 9-7 88 | 13-5 | 10.6 ; 14:5 | (183)] 11:3 9:9 
June... | 12-9 9-9 9-0 | 10°0 |(12-1)| 11.1 13:1) 17-2 | 10°8 | 10-5 
Weighted Average 
price at’ Sydney 
auctions «| 16:5 | 10-5 8-7 85 | 15-8 9.7 | 14:0) 16-4 | 12:7 | 103 


Note: Comparative prices for New South Wales wool were on the basis of approximately 13-4d. 
per Ib. in 1939-40, and 13°2d. per 1b. in 1940-41. Sce preceding table and note. 


The table discloses considerable fluctuation in the price of wool within 
seasons. The years of greatest variation in prices were 1929 when, with 
the advent of the depression, prices declined rapidly, 19383 and 1984 when 
there was a rapid rise, followed by a sharp decline under the erratic 
movements referred to on page 79%, The range in prices was 
ecnsiderable in 1986-37; the Japanese embargo against Australian wool 
affected values in the opening months of the season, then the devaluation 
of the French franc, increased demand due to economic revival, and the 
subsequent return of Japanese buyers caused prices to rise again. The 
movement in prices was reversed in 1987-388. There was a marked decline 
after the opening sales in September and a slow downward trend from 
January to June, 1938. Throughout the following season there was little 
variation from the closing quotations of 1987-38. The decline in prices 
from 1936-87 to 1988-89 is attributed mainly to the uncertain outlook in 
international affairs and the degree of economic recession experienced in 
1937-88. 
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In the months of July.and August, 1989, the average price of greasy wool 
in Sydney (10.9d. per lb.) was a little above the average for 1938-39 and 
10 per cent. above the average for May, 1939. In September, 1939, the 
‘British Government purchased the entire clip of Australia for 1939-40 at 
an average price of 13.4875d. per lb. (Australian currency). This price 
was continued for the season 1940-41. This is on Australian average price. 
The average for New South Wales may vary above or below this price 
according to variations in the average quality of the ‘New South Wales 
clip relative to the Australian clip. 


British Australian Wool Realisation Association Limited. 


Particulars of the formation and activities of this organisation which 
was liquidated on 15th September, 1932, are contained in the Year Book 


for 1921 at page 781 and for 1924 at page 586. A summary of payments 


made to woolgrowers was published on page 680 of this Year Book for 
1928-29, and information as to the final distribution made in March, 1932, 
appeared at ‘page 763 of the 1983-84 issue. 


Destination of Wool Shipped. 


‘The following statement shows the destination of the oversea shipments 
of wool (excluding wool on skins) fram New South Wales. The figures 
relate to the cargoes actually entered for export during the periods 
specified. Figures for 1939-40 are not available for publication. 


Taste 694.—Export of Wool from New South Wales, 1921 to 1939. 


Oversea Exports of Wool(000 omitted). 


Destination. Greasy. | Scoured. Tops, 
1920-21. |1980-31, ‘098-80. j920~21. [1030-81 -4938-89.|1920-—21.).1930-31,] 1933-39, 
tb. Jb. Tb, Ib, Ib. tb. Ib. lb. Tb. 
United Rilnseonc 80,822 | 76,084 11109,569 18,164 6,123 | 10,405 A422 aes 277 
Oanada ... " 127 fia 692 +60 141 873 287 779 1,284 
Austria... ue 734 ate Ace 293 orl 12 ave aoe aie 
Belglum ... wu { 12,144] 87,834 | 50,459 8,362} 3,174 2,502 a is 
France... ew} 19.208:} 78,053 77,649 O74 4,054 5,907 ney " 
Germany ... we 6,174] 60,853 | 15,722 185] 2,279 687 xg 
Italy ton on 6;243 | 15,826 9,614 12 825 ‘19 sibs ave 
Japan sa din 6,179.| 69,389 | 26,280 70 1,057 688 | 2,466 30 
Netherlands aa 722 247 6,291 6 25 42 eg ane ; 
Russia... on aes ites 12 1s aes te _ ee Kis 
United'States ...| 15,2386 | 10,843 9,522 8,217 ‘bd 99 | 1,844 85 7 
Other Countries,...) 3,007} 1,973 | 11,045 68 140 | 1,366 701 ie 2,610 
Total ... «.{-140,001 |.334;602 | 317,755 '| 26,411] 17,372 | 22,600 4,280 Bit 4,178 


The exports of wool, stated :as the approximate greasy equivalent, accord- 
ing to country of destination, is indicated in the following table, also the 
relative importance of the exports sent direct from New South Wales to 
each country. 
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Taste 695\—-Oversea’ Export’ of Wool,. Greasy’ Equivalent, and Counties 
of Destination, 1921 to: 1989) 


Quaatity of. Wool Exported from .N.S.W.. 
f (as in the grease), 


Proportion of Totalt. 


eee eere 


Destination, . a - 

1920-21. | 1028-20;.] 1987-88; | 1038-00. 1920+-21.|1028+29.. aa gs 

i . ; Per |; Per' | Per |: Per: 

000 Ib,.| 000 Tb. |. 000 Ib. | 0001b,.] cent. | cent. |. cent. | cent. 
United Kingdom ‘120,591 | 87,270 |119,750 | 132;856| 55'4) 22.8}' 34:8) 35:3: 
Canada bas wal 879: 871 |: 5,886} 5,394 |. +4! 2 V7) Te 
Austria. .., wl 1,869... 2,141 26: 6) oa. 6 ‘0: 
Belgium... | 19,428 | 69,650. | 46,185 | 55,913 8:9! 15:6) 135] 14:9 
France 21,313 | 82,418 | 66.668 | 90,526 9-8) 21-6), 19-4) 24:0 
Germany’ 5,575 | 56,798 | 28,597 | 17,220: 2°6; 14:8 84) 46 
Italy: 6,269. | 15,922 | 14,163} 9;655 2'9 4-2 41) 2°6° 
Japan ais 11,674 | 63,768 | 26,038° |: 27,780 54) 16:71 T6) U4: 
Netherlands is 135 49 3,129 6,382 3 1 9 17 
United States 25,118 6,893 1,277. 9,754 11:5 18 +4 26 
Other Countries 4,803 8,527 | 29,447 | 20,625 2:2 2.2 86, 55 
Total...) 217,754. | 382,166 | 343,281 {376,131 | 100-0} 100-0) 100-0] 100-0 


Inprx or RamraLt In SHEEP DISTRICTS. 


The following table shows. a monthly index of rainfall in the sheep: 
<listricts of New South Wales. The index represents the weighted average 
ratio of actual to normal rainfall in each month, the normal in each month 
being the average over a long period of years and represented by 100:— 


TasBie 696.—Index of Rainfall in Sheep Districts, 1927 to 1940. 


Montti and | 1926- | 1927- | 1928- | 1929- | 1930. | 1931- | 19@2- | 1983- | 1934- |1935- |1936- |1937- | apse 1989+ 
Season. 27. 28 29. 30. 31. 32. 33, 84. | 35 36. | 37. | 38, | 39, 40. 
Spring— : 
Sept. 117° 59 96 79 46 62| 166] 161 88 | 142 61] 73) 37 41. 
Oct: 40'| 133 71 83'| 207 46 63 | 131 | 271:| 128 46} 96:] 148] 121 
No’. 14} 152 40 | 100 83 | 119] 117] 208] 168) 31 14 | 97 | 77.) 143- 
Summer— i 
Dee, 137 8&5 27 86 | 166) 135 64 | 142 76) 92 | 200 | G5. 9 35° 
Jan. 118 140: 23 75 55 17 126 186 |) 115 | 173 | 122 85 69 30. 
‘Feb. 19'| 862.| 146 43 387 SL. 17.) 274 87°} 161 70 | 72 | 149 384 
Antumn— f 
March | 69 157 72 64 255 152 44 22 21 | 144: ] 124 17 | 251 46 
April 101 128 TAl 68 210 157 86 106 143 55 33 67) 214:| 204 
ane 46 45 23 90 280 57 86 16 28 69 42 ) 119 538 33 
inter— ag 
June 48 944 40 154 198 59 69 U4 80 84 71 72) 104 17 
July 85 123 29 119 O4 85 150 165:| 103+] 197 36 99) 71 21: 
Aug. 66 19! 102] 121 43} 101 61} 186 69 | 98 | 113 | 151 | 200 86 
Spring 69 | 116 69 87 | 112 82) 115] 167] 176) 100 40} gg} 87] 108 


Summer 91) 196 65 63 86 81 667 184 93) 142 | 131] 74 |. 76 33 
Autumn 9°; 110 82 74} 248] 122 72 48 64; 90 66 | ogi] 1738 94 


Winter 46 79 67; 181] 110 82 901} 125: 64 | 126°] 71 | 1071] 125 25 
Wear | Src in aaa ec | eee | fone Pere Ba cco UE Poet I eet ea eee ee wat ean 
ended 66 | 125 63° 90'| 139 92 86) 131 | 99 | 115 | 77| 85] 115 64 

August. ! 
Average Clip per Sheep (lb.) 
(Season . * 

following) 75) 88 73 | 79 | 87 86 5 Sl vari 8:3 | 8:2" 76 


OL | a 


The: average weight of wool per sheep shorn in each next succeeding 
year is shown at the foot of the foregoing table. It is clearly indicated 
that there is a close relationship. between rainfall and the weight of the 
fleece, years of poor rainfall almost invatiably resulting in a decline in the 
quantity of wool shorn per sheep: Whilst. satisfactory seasonal conditions 
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throughout the year are needed for good results, summer and autumn 
yains exercise a considerable influence upon wool production. This influence 
is illustrated in the reference of 1981-32 and 1936-87. Although rainfall 
over the whole season, in each of those years was below average, moderate 
rains fell in summer and autumn and the average weight of fleece shorn in 
the next succeeding years was relatively high. 


Bounteous rains in the summer and autumn of 1927-28, 1980-31, 1933-34, 
1935-36 and 1938-89 also preceded seasons in which a high average clip 
per sheep was obtained. The reverse effect can be seen in 1929-80 and 
1932-83 when good spring and winter rains were insuflicient to offset the 
effects of dry conditions at other periods of the year. The low average 
weight per fleece in 1988-39 was the result of two years of drought relieved 
only in the autumn of 1939. The average clip per sheep in 1930-40 estab- 
lished a record and. was consequent upon substantial rainfall in the late 
summer and early winter of 1938-39, 


CaTrLe. 


Apart from dairying, industries connected with cattle, such, for instance, 
as the production of beef for export, have never existed on a large scale in 
New South Wales. Local production scarcely meets the requirements of 
Jocai consumption, and cattle are imported from Queensland. There is a 
small export trade in frozen and tinned beef. From 1916 to 1922 favour- 
able prices were obtainable for beef, and there was an appreciable increase 
in the number of cattle depastured and the number in 1922 (8,546,580) 
constituted a record for the State. 


Subsequently the continuance of unfavourable markets led to a diminu- 
tion in herds; breeding operations were curtailed, importation of live stock 
from Queensland was restricted, and the herds were heavily depleted. 


‘From 1930 to 1985, however, renewed interest was taken in the breed- 
ing of cattle for beef for export owing to the marketing developments dis- 
cussed at a later page. Whereas, the number of cattle in the State (exclus- 
ive of cows and heifers in registered dairies), declined from 2,659,308 to 
1,726,638, or by 85.1 per cent. between 1922 and 1930, there was an increase 
of 582,430, representing a gain of 33.7 per cent., in the five years ended 
1934-35. Heavy slaughterings, a much reduced net import from other 
States and drought in 1937-39 caused a decline during the five years ended 
1939-40, 


_ The following table shows the total number of cattle in the State, inelud- 
ing dairy cattle, at various dates :— 


TaBie 697.—Total Number of Cattle in New South Wales, 1861 to 1940. 


Year. Cattle. Year. Cattle, | Year. Cattle. 
1861 2,271,923 1906 2,549,944 1932t 2,993,586 
1866 1,771,809 1911 3,194,236 1933+ 3,141,174 
187] 2,014,888 1916 2,405,770 1984+ 3,361,771 

3878 8,131,013 1921* | 3,375,267 1935t 3,482,831 
188i 2,597,348 1927* 2,818,653 1936+ 3,388,538 
1886 1,367,844 1928* 2,848,654 1937+ 3,288,169 
1s] 2,128,838 1929 * 2,784,615 1938+ 3,019,581 
1896 2,226,163 1930* 2,686,132 1939+ 2,811,884. 
1901 2,047,454 1931* 2,840,473 1940} 2,762,653 


*At 30th June, { At 31st March, 
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Particulars of cattle according to sex and age at 31st March, 1940, and 
in certain earlier years for which comparable data are available, are shown 
below :— 


Taste 698.—Cattle According to Sex, 1931 to 1940, 


| Cows and Beifers, 
Bullocks Calves 


Aa at Bulls over and ander Grand 
81st March, lyear. Dentneed Cine Total, Steers. 1 year, Total. 
Dairies. 
1931* 45,0388 |1,006,129 | 705,372 | 1,711,501 614,244 | 469,690 | 2,840,473 
1932 49,846 {1,055,729 | 768,144 | 1,823,873 589,794 | 530,073 | 2,993,586 
1933 52,922 {1,124,006 | 833,472 | 1,957,478 562,894 | 567,8€0 | 3,141,174 
19384 54,786 |1,155,800 | 916,227 ; 2,072,027 | 670,485 | 564,473 | 3,361,771 
1935 55,028 |1,173,763 |. 969,832 | 2,148,595 | 668,615 | 615,593 3,482,831 
1936 55,354 |1,157,584 | 976,089 | 2,133,673 ; 625,795 | 578,716 | 3,388,588 
1937 54,078 11,128,228 | 973,280 | 2,101,508 614,655 | 517,928 | 3,288,169 
1988 50,906 |1,094,915 | 867,435 | 1,962,350 523,884 | 482,441 | 3,019,581 
1939 49,463 |1,068,906 | 782,053 | 1,850,859 473,658 | 437,804 | 2,811,884 
1940 49,361 |1,068,999 | 774,394 | 1,843,393 386,787 ) 483,112 2,762,653 


* At 80th June. 


There was a substantial decrease in herds prior to 1980, due principally 
to declining numbers of bullocks and steers. In each of the next five years 
cattle for breeding, dairying and slaughtering purposes increased in number, 
and the total at 31st March, 19385, was within about 2 per cent. of the 
highest ever recorded (in 1922) and 29.7 per cent. greater than in 1930. 
The growth in the number of calves was attributable largely to the devel- 
opment of a market for vealers, which resulted in the sale of calves which 
formerly would have been destroyed on dairy holdings shortly after birth. 
Between 1980 and 1935 the number of bulls increased by 29 per cent., cows 
and heifers by 81.8 per cent., bullocks and steers by 19.7 per cent., and 
calves by 34.4 per cent. Between 1935 and 1940 there was a general decrease 
in the number of cattle due principally to heavy slaughterings, a substantial 
decrease in net imports from other States, and unfavourable seasons in the 
dairying districts in 1987-88 and 1938-89. 


Calving. 


In the years prior to 1932 information as to the number of calves dropped 
during each year was collected. According to the returns the average 
number was 898,719 per annum in the five years ended 1924-25, and 897,711 
in the years 1925-26 to 1929-80, reaching a peak of 947,442 in 1980-31. But 
the collection has been discontinued because unsatisfactory features rendered 
the return of doubtful value. 


The following statement, showing the number of calves slaughtered for 
food, and the number surviving at the end of each year, indicates that dur- 
ing the recent years the raising of calves has extended; between 1929-30 
and 1935-86 calf slaughtering increased by 172 per cent. and the number of 
calves at the end of the year by 25 per cent. The number of calves 
slaughtered has continued at a high level but as the result of adverse 
pastoral and dairying conditions in 1937-38 and 1988-39 there were fewer 
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ealves.on 31st March, 1939 than at the end of any year since 1927-28. The 
number of calves surviving at 81st March, 1940, showed an increase of 
45,308 on the number at the same date in 1989, 


TaBLe 699.—Calves Slaughtered and Number at end of Year, 1921 to 1940. 


Year Calves. Year | Calves. Year Calves. 
Sone Surviving eat Surviving ie Surviving 
: a Slaught- - : Slaught- 

von | Seat | ame | Joe | Sea | eee | a. | See | ae 

Av.1921-26 | 120,184) 486,933 1929 | 161,994, 455,529 1935 | 370,739 | 615,593 
» 1926-30 | 158,158 | 444,747 1930 | 163,195 | 458,210 | 1996 | 448,761 | 573,716 

+9, 1981-35 | 233,744) 549,542 1931 | 154,684 } 469,690 1937 } 486,231 ) 517,928 

1926 173,806 | 458,936 1932 | 163,934 | 530,073 1938 | 457,854 | 482,441 

1927 146,947 | 429,405 || *1933 | 208,895 | 567,880 1939 | 458,613 | 487,804 

1928 144,850 | 421,654 1934 | 270,466 | 564,473 1940 | 441,043) 483,112 


* Year ended 31st March, 


More than one-half of the cows in the State are in registered dairies, and 
their progeny is generally not available for beef purposes, therefore, the beef 
supplies of the State are obtained mainly from the interior divisions aug- 
mented by imports from Queensland. Until about 1930-81 approximately 90 
per cent. of the bull calves and 70 per cent. of the heifer calves in the dairy- 
ing districts were killed shortly after birth and not used for human 
consumption. In recent years, however, the provision of better slaughtering 
facilities has enabled dairy farmers to find a market for young calves. 


Interstate Movements of Cattle. 


By reason of diseases among the cattle of certain districts, and the 
presence of cattle tick in the north-east of New South Wales and in parts 
cf Queensland, the interstate movement of cattle is closely regulated. In 
certain cases cattle are quarantined, dipped or sprayed on admission and 
subjected to special treatment should such become, necessary within a fixed 
period thereafter, 

The next table shows the number of live cattle (so far as recorded) 
passing into and out of New South Wales during each of the last nine years 

.in comparison with the yearly average for the quinquennial periods ended 
1929-30 and 1934-35. The movement is practically all over-land, com- 
paratively few cattle being transported by sea:— , 


Taste 700.—Interstate Movements of Cattle, 1926 to 1940. 


Irom New South Wales. To New South Wales. 
To ; From 
raed To | queens: [Australia | Total, | ftom Factac: \Asiotrata total 
goth June, | Victoria. | “and. ade ove" | Victoria, eae “and by eres, 
Sea, Sea 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Av, 1926-30] 122,542 | 23,032 | 19,207 |164,781 | 36,689 | 248,028 1,192 | 285,909 
Av, 1931-35 | 105,368 | 13,522 | 14,630 | 133,520 | 34,991 | 233,269 1,533 | 269,793 
1931-82 143,456 ] 14,770 | 19,658 | 177,884 | 40,507 | 245,344 571 | 286,422 
1932-33 [137,970 | 18,117 | 12,512 | 163,599 | 29,409 | 154,462 616 | 184,487 
1933-34 89,176 | 11,459 6,757 | 107,392 | 38,102 |.264,835 4,060 |.306,997 
1934-35 55,674 | 15,651 | 14,051 | 85,376 | 33,206 | 261,348 2,115 | 296,669 
* 1935-36 57,276 | 33,781 9,386 | 100,443 | 48,532 |.140,953 1,935 | 191,420 
1936-37 69,175 | 35,732 | 15,873 |.120,780 | 21,938 | 167,269 741 1189,948 
1937-38 62,405 | 30,744 9,008 |} 102,157 | 17,428 | 126,804 2,017 | 146,249 
1938-39 60,323 | 29,277 | 11,185 | 100,735 | 32,607 | 191,119 3,918 | 227,644 
1939-40 125,432 | 26,256 | 18,561 1:170,249 | 20,785 | 287,242 2,378 | 260,405 
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Although the effects of seasonal variations are apparent during this 
period there is, on the whole, a heavy but fluctuating import of cattle to 
New South Wales from Queensland, and an appreciable export to Victoria. | 
The interchange with South Australia is small. 

During the last five years covered in the table there was an excess of 
imports from Queensland of about 707,597 cattle, and an excess of exports. 
to Victoria amounting to 233,321. The total net gain to New South Wales 
from all sources was 421,302, 


Increase and Decrease of Cattle. 


The number of cattle in New South Wales varies under the influence 
of three factors, viz., importation, slaughtering, and natural increase, or 
excess of calving over deaths from causes other than slaughtering. The 
operations in these during recent years is shown in part below :— 


Tasie 701.—Increase and Decrease of Cattle, 1929 to 1940. 


Calves reared | Cattle and Cattle Cattle at 
Year. Net Imports surviving at Calves died Slaughtered end 
of Cattle. | (NY March), pon eee panei Year, 

1928-29 66,546 455,529* 48,882 617,000 2,784,615 
1929-30 50;643 458,210* 69,965 617,121 2,686,132 
1930-31 141,036 469,690* 43,570 440,266 2,840,473 
1931-32 108,538 530,073 58,614 465,481 2,993,586 
1932-33 20,888 567,880 16,747 494,351 3,141,174: 
1933-34 199,605 564,473 83,857 494,610 3,361,771 
1934-35 211,293 615,593 71,375 600,698 3,482,831 
1935-36 90,977 573,716 141,006 652,032 3,388,538 
1936-37 69,168 517,928 133,077 699,467 3,288,169 
1937-38 44,092 482,441 134,721 764,375 3,019,581 
1938-39 126,909 437,804 140,478 676,786 2;811,884 
1939-40 90,156 483,112 69,279 681,425 2,762,653 


* At 30th June. 


The figures shown in the table do not balance from year to year because 
it is not possible to obtain all necessary data relative to calving and to 
disposal of calves. Nevertheless the table illustrates in a general way the 
influence of the various factors. 


Horstrs. 


There was a great advance in horse breeding between 1910 and 1918, owing 
to the increased demand which arose as a consequence of widening settle- 
ment, increased cultivation, prosperous seasons, and defence requirements, 
During the lengthy drought which terminated in June, 1920, the numbers 
declined heavily, and the decline continued, especially in the five seasons 
ended 80th June, 1981 owing to the increased use of motors for transport, 
and of tractors on farms (see page 695). A slight increase was recorded for 
the period 1982 to 1987. The sharp decline in 1988 was attributable to 
a-period of drought. During 1939 and 1940 however, there has been.a.smalk 


increase, 


| 
ey 
| 
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The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales at 
the end of the quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1916, and annually from 
1916 :— 


TaBiE 702.—Horses in New South Wales, 1861 to 1940. 


Year. Horses, At 30th June, Horses. ‘At 81st March. Tforses. 

1861 233,220 1917 733,791 1929* 567,371 
1866 274,437 1918 742,247 1930* 534,045 
1871 304,100 1919 722,723 1931* 524,512 
1876 366,703 1920 662,264 1932 524,751 
1881 398,577 1921 663,178 ~ 1933 528,943 
1886 361,663 1922 669,800 1034 532,028 
1891 469,647 1923 660,031 1935 534,853 
1896 510,636 1924 658,372 1936 542,862 
1901 486,716 1925 647,503 1937 545,829 
1906 537,762 1926 651,085 1938 528,625 
1911 689,004 1927 622,392 1939 531,355 
1916 719,542 1928* 598,377 1940 534,837 


*At 30th June, 


_ The types of horses in New South Wales as at 31st March, 1940, were 
as follow :— 


Broken: Draught, 228,718; Van horses, 31,285; Saddle horses, 141,521; 
and Ponies 14 hands and under, 43,687. 


Unbroken, over one year: 60,617, 
Foals under one year: 29,014. 


There is comparatively little interstate movement of horses except to 
and from Queensland, and practically no import by sea. The recorded net 
import of horses interstate by land in the past five years ended 30th June 
has been as follows:—8,728 in 1986, 9,778 in 1987; 6,518 in 1988, 9,467 
in 1939, and 6,848 in 1940. The recorded number of horses which died from 
disease, drought, ete., on rural holdings was 21,813 in 1935-86, 21,662 in 
1936-37, 29,836 in 1987-28, 28,624 in 1988-89, and 15,882 in 1989-40, 


Horse Breeding. 


Horse breeding declined after 1918 as a corollary to the devel- 
opment of motor traction and transport. From 79,620 in 1918 the number 
of foals reared declined to 40,015 in 1919. The severe drought of 1919-20 
caused a sudden decrease, and except for a temporary recovery in 1925 
and 1926 the decrease continued until 1981, when the number of foals 
was only 16,270. During the six years ended June, 1937, a steady increase 
was maintained. The number declined owing to unfavourable seasonal 
conditions in 1937-88, 1988-39 and 1989-40. 


The “Horse Breeding Act, 1940” aims at improving the class of horse 
‘being bred. The area covered by the Western Division of the State is 
outside the scope of the Act, and thoroughbred horses registered in the 
_Australian Stud Book are exempted from its provisions. The main object 
of the Act is to ensure the eventual registration of all other stallions. 
Such. registration can only be obtained after a veterinary officer of the 
Department of Agriculture, upon examination of the stallion, has certified 
that the animal conforms to an approved standard. It will be regarded as 
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an offence for any person to advertise or otherwise indicate that an unreg- 
istered stallion is available for breeding purposes. Such matters as sales, 
leases for a period in excess of six months and deaths of stallions must now 
be reported to the Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 

The following table shows the number of foals recorded at the end of 
certain years since 1909 :— 


TaBLe 708.--—Foals, 1909 to 1940. 


Foals reared || ~ Foals reared Foals reared Foals treated 
vear* | GREE | woare | Surviving | years | (Burvtiog || year > | <Survising 
year). | year), year). year.) 
Av. 

1909-13} 73,182 1921 20.065 1928 22,922 1935 40,839 
1915 60,337 1922 { 29,685 1929 19.991 1936 43,092 
1916 41,818 1922 28,616 1930 15,716 1937 43,526 
1917 49,087 1924 24,307 1931 16,370 || 1938 39,510 
1918 46,832 1925 39,415 1932 22,559 | 1939 29,282 
1919 40,015 1926 36,521 1933 28,925 1940 29,014 
1920 24,755 1927 28,282 1934 34,238 


¥#At 31st December, 1909 to 1919; 30th June, 1920 to 1931; and 31st March from 1932 onwards. 


Particulars showing the number, description, and ages of horses in New 
South Wales as at 30th June, 1930, as collected for the World Agricultural 
Census, were published on page 770 of the 1988-34 issue of this Year Book. 
Of the 584,945 herses in the State at that date, 7,467 were returned as 
stallions, 265,876 as geldings, and 262,102 as mares. Stud stock numbered 
4,685 and racing stock 8,482, and there were 299,408 draught horses, 
185,380 light horses, and 87,040 ponies; and 472,160 of the total, or 88.3 
per cent., were horses aged three years or more. 


OtuerR Live Srocx. 


Particulars of the number of pigs in the State are shown in Table 675 of 
this chapter, and in the chapter relating to dairying. 


The recorded number of goats in New South Wales at 31st March, 1939, 
was 16,542, including 1,794 Angora goats. Under the provisions of the Dog 
and Goat Act, 1898, the use of dogs or goats for purposes of draught is 
prohibited. 


In New South Wales camels are used principally as carriers on the 
Western Plains, but their number, though varying from year to year, is 
declining. The number at 31st March, 1940 was only 277, as compared with 
1,792 at the close of the year 1913. 


Donkeys and mules are not used extensively in New South Wales, the 
numbers in 1940 being 201 donkeys and 24 mules.. Most of these are 
situated in the Western Division, where they are used for purposes of 
transport. Movements across the border cause marked fluctuations in the 
number in the State. 


Pricts or Live Stock. 


The following statement shows the average prices of certain classes of 
fat stock in the metropolitan saleyards at Flemington during the years 
1938 to 1940. The averages stated are the mean of the monthly prices 
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in: each calendar’ year;. andi the monthly prices: are the averages for all 
stock: sold: each. sale. duy. during the: month, Prices of certain types: of pigs 
are: given in Table 744. Monthly prices: of these and. other classes: and 
grades of fat stock are published. in the Statistical Register: 


Taste 704.—Average Prices of Fat Stock, 1988 to 1940. 


Btock, | 1038. | 1939, | 1940. 
Cattle— £8a.[ £38. £ 5s 
Bullecks,—Prime Medium:...| 12 2]11 3/14 6 
Cows and. Heifers — Prime 
Heavy: ... ive vel O 7] 8 16] 11 17 
Sheep and Lambs— s, d.| s.d.| 8..d. 
Merino Wethers—Prime .../19 4]17 3/19 0 
Merino Ewes—Prime {156 6)14 5/14 4 
Lambs and Suckers—Prime 
Heavy ... ae ve} 21 O*} 2011/23 6 
* Prine. 


Prices of live stock vary from year to year under the influence of seasonal 
conditions and! of the price: of wool. In periods of dry weather fat: stock 
are hastened to market and prices decline, but with the advent of relief 
rains stock are withheld. from market for fattening or breeding and prices 
rise, 

‘Live. stock values declined: rapidly between 1928 and. 1982; an experience 
associated with the crisis which affected all forms of rural enterprise 
throughout the world:. Reflecting the marked recovery in wool prices in 
1988-34, the market for sheep: and lambs improved (apart from. a minor 
check: associated with the recession in the price of wool: in. 1984-385), and: 
in: 193% the average prices for sheep and lambs were about twice: the prices 
ini 1982. Many. pastoral districts were affected by drought in 1987-88: and: 
the: price of wool was low; consequently prices: of sheep and’ lambs declined! 
again. Cattle were in light supply owing to drought and prices were higher 
in 1988 than in any year since 1929. A's pastures: improved’ and’ supplies. 
increased, prices eased in 1939 until late in the year when the British 
meat contract was arranged and cattle prices firmed. 

Monthly variations in the prices of typical grades of live stock are shown 
below :— 

Taste 705.—Monthly Prices of Live Stock, 1988 to 1940. 


Bullocks. Merino Sheep. Lambs and Suckers. 
Prime Medium Weight. Prime Wethers. Prime Heavy: 
Month, a 
1988, 1939. | 1940. 1938. | 1939, 190, 1938, 1939. | 1940, 
£s8| £8.) £8.) s di ad! ad. s. diosa. dj) s.d. 
January ef 12 1) 1F 2) 18 4 {17 8| 14 318 Of 20° 1) 20 10] 22 7 - 
February ea Jl 3) 11 6 | 1217 )| 1810; 15 5 20 0) 21 3) 21 5] 28 6: 
March ef 11 21/12 0/13 5]| 17 9] 19 8 20 O | 20/11). 23 6:| 23 6 
April... ef IL 1) 11 1] 14 3/118 0] 18 6 22 8] 21 1) 21 2} 27 9 
May’... «| IL 0] 10 138 | 13 19.) 19 6/17 8 23 0] 22 3) 19 5 | 25 10 
June... {lL 8}10, 9) 12 7 || 24 01318 3) 19 10) 24 6) 18 6! 23 5 
July ... ef 12 1/10 3) 13 9} 26 6] 18 5) 17 7. 23 11) 19. 38 | 22.10 
August | 14 7110 4] 14 14] 26 4) 14 918 6] 23 5) 18 1] 238 0 
September ...! 14 17 | 10 19 | 14 16 || 20 0] 18 3; 18 10 | 23° 0} 21 8 | 22 10 
October «| 13 8] 11 14,16 0} 16 5/18 618 2} 18 7 22 Il} 22 6 
November ...{ 11 16 {1115 | 1517} 138 7/16 11) 14 4 {| 16 10) 22 1] 22 0 
December ..! 1019 | 12 7!1616.|'13 4/16 216 4 16 10; 22 1} 22 8 
Average for | ; 
year ...f 12 2) IF 8) 14 6119 4/17 3/19 O | 21 O. 20 11 | 28 6 


*Prime. 
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The quantity of. wool carried affects the price of sheep considerably. As. a 
general rule sheep at market in. January and. February have been. shorn, 
during March and April they have growing fleece, from May to August-they 
are woolly, and from September to the end of the year both shorn and woolly 
sheep are marketed. There is, of course, considerable variation from these 
periods owing to the fact that shearing usually extends from May to Novem- 
ber. 


Comparison of the course of prices may be made with the monthly rain- 
fall index and the average monthly prices of wool published on earlier 
pages. : 


SLAUGHTERING. 


The slaughter of live stock for sale as food; either for local consumption or 
for export, is permitted only in places licensed for the purpose. 


The following table shows the average number of slaughtering establish- 
ments and the number of stock slaughtered in the State in quinquennial 
periods since 1897 and particulars for each of the last-six years. The 
figures relating to the establishments prior to 1921 are in excess of the 
actual number, as they include a large number of butchers’ shops in country 
districts. 


Table 706.—Slaughtering, 1901 to 1939-40. 


Sea leas Stock Slaughtered in Establishments and on Farms and Stations. 
Period. Sheep. | Cattle. 
No. Pigs. 
Sheep, | Lambs.! Total. | Bullocks. Cows. ; Calvesi| Total. 

Average— Thousands 

5 Yeors ended— ands. 
December, 1901... 1,780 4,863 158 | 5,026 231 117 22 370 214 
” 1906. 1,587 3,760 188 | 3,948 201 87 20 308:| 288 
” 1911. 1,276 5,780 889 | 6,169 260 138 42 440 261 
June, 19167... wae 1,192 5,279 470 | 5,755 306 217 64 587 278 
y» lez. 926 3,788 337 | 4,125 275 186 55 466 296 
» 1926 1,077 3,625 809 | 4,494 397 218 139 764 848 
» 1931 | ie 1,078 4,272 | 1,864 | 5,636 312 246 154 712 421 
March,.1936 .... ais 1,182 4,581 | 2,309 | 6,890 323 218 292 833 488 

Year ended— 
March, 1935 ove 1,186 4,437 | 2,373 | 6,810 349 251 871 971 506 
” 1936 iste 1,124 8,778 |. 2,804 | 6,077 369 283 ddt | 1,096 596 
» 1937 oe 1,118 3,837 | 2,580.| 6,417 372 328 486 | 1,186 | 614 
A 1938 tsa 1,076 4,183.| 2,677 | 6,860 887 877 468 | 1,222 537 
” 1939 iG 1,012 3,852 | 2,460 | 6,312 336 341 459 | 1,186 553 
” 1940 ae 980 4,103 | 2,784 | 6,887 365 316 441 | 1,122 542 
* Includes a small number of bulls. +4} years. 


In 1932-33 there was renewed activity in the export of mutton and lamb 
(principally the latter). The number of cattle slaughtered has increased 
steadily throughout the period under. review owing to the development. of a 
local market for-veal and an increase in exports encouraged by provision of 
facilities for transport in chilled condition. There was a gradual increase 
in the number of pigs slaughtered, until pig production was affected. by 
adverse seasons in 1937-39, 


The following summary shows the distribution of slaughtering operations - 
in New South Wales in the year ended 31st March, 1989. For purposes of 
elassification in this table the term “abattoirs” relates to establishments 
in. which: 100,000 or more sheep and lambs were slaughtered. The Newcastle 
District Abattoir is included suder the heading “Other Abattoirs,” and all 

*71980__F 
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licensed slaughter-houses, except country abattoirs, are included under the 
heading, “Country Slaughter-houses.” The slaughter for consumption on 
rural holdings is shown under the heading “Station and Farms.” 


Taste 707.—Slaughtering, 1939-40. 


Cattle, 
District and Establishments, Sheep. Lambs. Piga, 
Bullocks, | Cows. Calves, 


State Abattoirs (Sydney)  .../1,3849,040 [1,545,797 |106,142 | 84,708 | 89,985 |145,786 
Other Abattoirs (Country) ...| 983,719 |1,036,268 | 89,657 | 61,206 | 68,774 | 62,560 


Total Abattoirs ... {2,832,759 |2,582,065 | 195,799 |145,914 | 158,759 | 208,346 
Country Slaughter-houses ...! 831,215 | 136,446 |161,139 | 165,431 | 279,469 | 326,522 
Stations and Farms ... w.| 939,236 64,967 8,086 5,056 2,815 7,491 

Grand Total wee «(4,103,210 |2,783,478 | 365,024 | 316,401 | 441,043 | 542,359 


In recent years, there has been a decided increase in cowntry killing for 
purposes of export and for metropolitan consumption. 


In country towns licensed slaughter-houses are inspected by a local officer 
appointed and controlled by the Local Government authorities. In Neweastle 
a public abattoir was established in 1912 under control of a board, elected 
by the councils of the local areas in the district. 


In the metropolitan area stock is slaughtered at the State Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay. Animals sold at Flemington are inspected before being 
killed and those found to be diseased are destroyed, while “doubtful” beasts 
are marked for further special attention at the abattoirs. There is a staff 
of inspectors at the State Abattoirs and inspectors are stationed at private 
slaughtering premises throughout the County of Cumberland. The opera- 
tions of the inspectorial staff are supervised by the veterinary officers of the 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Commission, who pay regular visits to the 
different establishments. 


Particulars of stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs, Homebush Bay, 
during recent years are shown in the following statement :—- 
TaBLE 708.—Stock Slaughtering at the State (Metropolitan) Abattoirs, 
1931 to 1940. 


Year ended 31st March. Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Lambs, Pigs, 
1931* ... eae 157,117 103,252 1,808,259 904,129 184,029 
1932... oes 175,613 89,156 2,012,245 1,006,122 168,256 
1933... res 182,262 82,916 2,268,750 1,134,375 165,627 

1984 2.0. 162,226 91,585 1,522,225 1,613,431 167,995 
1935... are 197,496 126,332 1,752,247 1,427,294 155,020 
19386. on 208,514 146,268 1,369,325 1,404,901 173,082 
1987... ene 235,986 150,880 1,611,244 1,373,811 184,811 
1988... oes 253,494. 141,383 1,570,662 1,361,519 175,243 
19389. oes 190,764 123,138 1,323,226 1,293,157 153,825 
1940... ate 190,850 $9,985 1,349,040 1,545,797 145,786 


* Year ended 30th June. 


Certain aspects of the local meat trade are discussed in the chapter 
“Food and Prices” of this Year Book. 
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Prices of Meat, Sydney. 


The following table shows the average wholesale prices of meat in 
Sydney in each month since January, 1937 :— 


Taste 709.—Wholesale Prices of Meat, Sydney, Monthly 1987 to 1940. 


Beef (Ox) per 1b. Mutton and Lamb, per lb. 

Month. 1937, 1938. 1939. 1940. 1937. 1938. | 1939. 1940. 

PF. | H.| F. | H./ TP | H.| F. | H.j] M. | L. |» | L. | M.| L. | M. | IL. 

d.| d.| di] de] de] d. d.} d. d. |] d.| d.{ do] d.{ dad. ]d.] da 

January aif WH | AD | 2B} 5:7 | 3:2) G9 | 3°3 ) 5G |] 3-9 | 65 | 3G] 63 | 8:3] 6-4 | 3-3 | O7 
February | 25] 4:3 | 28) 5:6 | 81 | 5:7 | BA | 64 || 3-3 | 6-0 | 8-9 | 63 | 8-2] 66 | 8-5] 6-9 
March of BH | 41 | 3:0 | 5:5 | 8:3 | G1 | Bk | 621) 85 | G1 | 32) 5:9] 4:0) 741 38-5 | 69 
April... {| 23 | 3°9 [3°93 (56 | 311 5°9 | 3-7 | 6:2 1135161135) 60) 84 | 7:0) 4:2) 86 
May ... «| 2°2 | 3°7 | 29 | 5:0 | 38°0 | 55 | 3-9 | 6-2 |f 3-2 | 60 | 36 | 6:2 | 3:3 | 63 | 4:0] 7:8 
June... vf 23137 | BA 1 5S | 8:1] 5:3 | 3-9 | G1 || 4:0 | 67 | 4°7 | 7:3 | 2°94 60 | 3-6 | OO 
July ... .| 25 | 89 | 8°7 | 6-9 | Bt | 53 | 4°0 | 6-0 [| 41 [| 69 | FO | 7°7 | 8-1 | OL | 3-4 | 63 
August one | 26) 4:5 ] 4:1) 6:5 | 81 | 5:2 | 4:0 | 6 |] 4:3 | 72] 49] 7-2 | 2-9] 6:0 | 3-7 | 66 
September ... f 29) BA | 41 | 69 1 3-2] SL | 3-9 | 67 |] 49 | 7-2) 4:0} 6-9 | 3:2 | 63 | 3-7 | Os 
October -/ 80] 5-9 | 8G] G2 | 81] 5D f 44d | 7-2 1] 43 | OO] 81 | 65 | 82 | 64 | 4-2 | 67 
November 2°91 59 | 383 | 6-0 | 3-3 453 | 4217-7 |) 3-8 159132) 59) 85) 5:9 | 8-2) 63 
December | 27 | bk} 81 | Bek | 83] SB 46 | 7-8 |] 38 | 65 | 31] GO|] 3°38] 5-2] 3-6 | 68 
Average 2°6 | 4:6 | 3°3 | 5-8 | 82) 5:5 | 3°9 | Grd |] 3-9 | Gd | 38 | OS | 33] 6-3 | 3-6 | 6-9 

F—Fores ; H—Hinds. M—Mutton ; L—Lamb. 


The average annual wholesale prices of meat in Sydney and of frozen 
Australian meat in London in pre-war years and in 1921 and certain later 
years are shown in the following table:— 


“: Tasie 710.—Wholesale Prices of Meat, Sydney and London. 
4 1911 to 1940. 


Sydney. . London, 
Year Beef (Ox). 

. eof Hinds Mutton 

Fores, Hinds. aie sel “(Prozen) rc oxen) 

per lb, per lb, per lb. per lb, per lb, per lb, 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1911 eas ss 17 2°7 2:0 27 35 3:2 
1912 ss eee 21 3-5 29 37 3:6 33 
1913 wae wae 24 3-4 3:0 3:9 4:0 4:0 
1921 ase ois 2-2 56 4:2 68 6-5 76 
1926 vee ise 2:3 61 4:0 6-2 4-9 46 
1931 sive aa 24 5:0 2°6 46 3°5 35 
1932 ove te 23 4:2 23 39 3°5 3:0 
1933 wee ves 2°6 4:7 2'6 43 31 3-5 
1934 on vee 2°3 4:2 36 5-7 34 41 
1935 s40 te 2-5 43 35 5:7 38 3-4 
1936 se aes 24 42 4:0 6°5 4:0 4:2 
1937 te 2°6 46 3-9 6°4. 4:2 4:0 
1938 sae toe 3:4 58 3'8 65 44, 37 

1939 ao tee 3-2 55 3:3 63 4:0* 3:4* 

1940 aes . 3:9 64 3°6 69 T ft 


*Average for eight months. + See page 817. 
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Meat Works, 


™ Apart from slaughtering, important subsidiary industries in the handling 


of meat have arisen in the form of refrigerating and meat-preserving works, 
The extent of these activities, however, ig subject to marked seasonal 
fluctuations. Particulars of the numbers of sheep and cattle handled 
in the various works, and of the output during the past ten years are 
shown below :— 


TaBle 711—Meat Works 1931 to 1940. 


Carcases etc. Treated. Output of Meat Preserving Works 
Year. Refrigerating Works, Meat Preserving, Tinned Meat. ia cin: 
Cattle. Sheep. Sheep. peeeand Weight. | Value. Value. 
No. No. No. | 1b. (000). Ib. (000), £ £ 
1930-31 | 30,261 | 1,327,692 3,232 | 10,472 | 4,158| 149,387 | 31,469 
1931-32 42,227 2,127,645 1,046 13,985 5,814 169,581 | 78,622 
1932-33 | 60,627 | 1,818,696 13,083 | 19,881 | 7,522 | 187,494 | 86,555 
1933-34 | 46,206 ' 2,053,430 2'829 | 11/515} 4,910! 148,030 | 53,522 
1934-35 97,337 | 2,210,008 1,790 13,807 5,479 162,596 | 28,808 
1935-36 71,447 | 1,617,502 162 9,040 4,338 141,635 | 41,025 
1936-37 | 123,741 2,527,661 11,872 9,945 5,355 186,902 | 39,594 
1937-38 | 146,630 2,493,970 39,288 7,825 5,299 194,082 | 35,368 
1938-39 | 173,214 1,882,927 4,312 6,928 3,378 124,251 | 52,850 
1939-40 | 343,339 | 2,854,381 3,831 | 10:153| 7,199 | 282/960 | 63,442 


Included in the meat and sundries treated in meat preserving works in 
1939-40 were 6,691,026 lb. of beef, 1,814,482 Ib. of mutton, and 1,647,482 Ib. 
of sheep and ox tongues. 


Further information regarding meat works is contained in the chapter 
Factories of this Year Book. 


Meat Export Trave. 


The meat export trade commenced to assume importance in New South 
Wales toward the end of the nineteenth century, when the export of frozen 
meat became possible through the provision of refrigerated space in ocean 
steamers. 


The oversea export trade has grown considerably, although its progress 
has been subject to vicissitudes. Especial attention is given to preparation 
and transport of meat for export in order to ensure a high standard in the 
product. Stringent regulations are issued by the Department of Com- 
merce regarding inspection and shipment of meat exported and work is 
closely supervised by the Commonwealth veterinary authorities. All stock 
killed, for export are examined, and meat which has been in cold storage 
is re-examined prior to shipment. In all the large modern steamers visiting 
the ports of New South Wales refrigerated space has been provided. 


The beef export trade of Australia has been handicapped until recently 
by being limited to beef in frozen condition, whereas South American 
suppliers were able to land large quantities of chilled beef (which commands 
considerably higher prices) in British markets. During 1932, mainly asa 
result of the work of the Low Temperature Research Station at Cambridge, 
a method was evolved whereby chilled meat might be kept for periods 
sufficiently long for transport from Australia. A number of vessels 
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‘have been specially equipped for the carrying of chilled cargoes, and exports 


of chilled beef to the United Kingdom from Australia in 1938-39: amounted 
to 524,000 ewt., including about 76,000 ewt. from New South Wales. The 
shipment of meat in chilled condition was nauepended in 1939 for the 
duration of the war. 


The surplus of stock available for slaughter for export depends mainly 
upon the season, as in periods of scarcity the local demand absorbs the 
bulk of the fat stock marketed. 


The quantity of frozen, chilled and preserved meat exported to all oversea 
destinations in various years since 1891 is shown below. Details, for 1939- 
40, have been withheld from publication under National Security ‘Regula- 
tions. Ships’ stores amounting annually to several millions of pounds in 
weight, are not included in the table:— 


- Taste 712—Export of Frozen or Chilled Meat, 1891 to 1939, 
(from New South Wales.) 


Frozen or Chilled, Preserved, val ft all 
‘| Value of a 
Year. eat 
Beet, MOD Want. Value. Weight. ‘Value, '') Exported.t 
owt. owt. owt. £ Ib. £ £ 
1891 * * 105,013 101,828 6,509,928 85,629 ) 201,421 


1896 26,529 | 559,507 | 586,036 294,596 | 14,365,300 187,957 | 562,389 

1901 115,050 | 351,516 | 466,566 541,525 | 10,086,940 209,697:; 914,573 

1906 32,640 | 455,165 | 487,805 679,204 | 3,121,933 62,307 724,048 

1911 65,097 | 535,259 | 600,356 768,155 | 20,783,779 401,384 |. 1,291,404 
1915-16 7,000 | 236,099 | 243,099 562,262 | 4,087,618 159,711 771,502 
1920-21 | 110,727 | 166,039 | 276,766 937,040 | 4,479,460 235,801 | 1,225,354 
1925-26 44,172 | 258,444 ; 302,616 999.243 | 3,786,003 126,884. + 1,177,712 
1929-30 46,681 | 308,427 | 355,108 894,408 | 2,867,259 117,637 |. 1,051,057 
1930-31 19,019 | 327,757 | 346,776 663,690 ) 2,494,380 85,669.) 785,827 
1931-32 | 116,376 | 665,738 | 782,113 | 1,483,036 | 4,004,221 105,190 | 1,569,240 
1932-33 67,822 | 533,118 | 600,940 931,138 | 5,932,097 150,370 | 1,112,203 
1933-34 44,925 | 612,584 | 657,509 | 1,423,483 | 3,574,964 99,159 | 1,553,897 
1934-35 ; 141,841 | 616,320 | 758,161 | 1,775,990 | 3,449,602 93,874 | 1,923,860 
1935-36 92,557 | 437,071 | 529,628 | 1,395,167 | 3,662,878 120,615 | 1,572,908 
1986-37 | 123,716 | 590,991 | 714,707 | 1,751,082 | 3,562,768 118,288 | 1,928,926 
1937-38 | 161,395 | 554,319 | 715,714 | 1,763,507 | 4,230,519 144,406 | 1,978,312 
1938-39 | 105,360 | 401,643 | 807,003 | 1,310,130 | 2,326,403 78,107. | 1,460,780 

t 


1939-40 t t t t t 281,274 
* Not available. + Total of foregoing with addition of Bacon and Ham, Pork, Fresh and 
Smoked Meat. Vealis notincluded. t Not available for publication. 


In the oversea trade in frozen meat frozen lamb has largely replaced 
frozen mutton. In the year 1911 the oversea exports from New South 
Wales were 1,149,241 carcases of frozen mutton and 292,258 carcases of 
frozen lamb. In 1988-39 the corresponding numbers were, respectively, 
272,501 and 1,060,507, Particulars of quantity of meat exported im 1939-40 
‘are not available for publication, 


Meat Export Control. 


Under the Meat Export Control Act, 1935, an Australian Meat “Board 
has been set up with representatives of the Commonwealth Government, 


producers, publicly owned abattoirs and freezing works, co-operative mutton 


and lamb freezing works, and exporters, There are also voluntary State meat 
advisory committees working in association with the Board. The: Act gives 
the Board power to recommend standards of quality and grades and methods 
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of treatment and handling meat for export, to regulate shipments, arrange 
shipping and insurance contracts, advise as to the allocation of quantities 
of meat in any export programme which may be fixed from time to time, 
advertise Australian meat overseas and foster scientific research. The Board 
is required to maintain a representative in London. To enable effective 
export control to be maintained, it is prescribed that meat be exported only 
under license or Ministerial permit, and returns must be furnished to the 
Board as required, 


A system of uniform standards of quality and grading and labelling of 
chilled and frozen meats has been introduced. A Meat Export Fund has 
been constituted to provide for the administrative expenses and research, 
oe levies under the Meat Export Charges Act, 1935, are paid to the 
fund. 


The charges payable under the Act on meat exported (unless specially 
exempted) are:—For beef—hindquarters, forequarters and crops, $d. each; 
piece beef, per 165 Ib., 4d.; boneless beef, per 110 lb., 4d.; veal, carcases, 
4d. each; piece veal, per 70 lb., $d.; boneless veal, per 50 Ib., 4d. On 
mutton and lamb the charge is 4d. per carcase or for each 45 lb. weight of 
part careases. Pork carries a charge of 1d. per carcase and for each 
100 1b. of portions of carcases, and bacon and ham of id. per 1001b. or 
portion thereof. Though provision is made for a charge of 1d. for each 
100 lb. of canned meat, it has been exempted from the levy. All meat 
exported to the Pacific Islands and as ship’s stores is also exempted from 
export charges. 


Charges collected for the year ended 80th June, 1940, amounted to 
£20,243, of which £5,076 was paid in New ‘South Wales. The total income 
for the year was £21,681, expenditure amounted to £16,722, and at 30th 
June, 1940, the unexpended funds of the Board amounted to £45,783. The 
Board assists the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research financially 
in its research in matters related to meat export, and in 1939-40 expended 
£1,226 in research contributions. 


Exports of Meat to Great Britain. 


In 1988 the British Government began to take special action to safeguard 
the home livestock industry and to raise prices of meat primarily in the 
interest of British farmers. Supplies of meat to the British market were 
given special consideration when the Ottawa Agreements were negotiated, 
and the principle of quantitative restriction of exports (conserving an ex- 
panding share to the Empire countries) was accepted. An outline of the 
arrangements governing supplies of meat to the British market in the years 
1988 and 1984 was given at page 800 of the Year Book for 1987-88. 


After discussions between the Australian, British and other interested 
Governments, the British Government announced ir. July, 1986, the terms 
of an arrangement which provides for a duty on foreign meat, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to subsidise British livestock raisers; the duty-free entry 
of meat from the Dominions; the gradual reduction of foreign imports 
to a determined degree, and a corresponding increase in the import quotas 


of the Dominions. 


Upon the outbreak of war the British Government agreed to absorb 
a considerable quantity of the Australian exportable surplus of meat. Par- 
ticulars of the contract entered into for the purchase of meat by the British 
Government are given at a later page. 
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i te British Government Purchase of Meat. ea 

he the meat export trade of Australia was already highly organised and 
under statutory control through the Australian Meat Board, the negotia- 
tions with regard to meat required by the British Government were greatly 
facilitated, and no major change in the existing arrangements was required 
to ensure the efficient conduct of export operations under the contract. 
The National Security (Meat Export) Regulations made on 1st December, 
1939, extended the existing requirement of a license for export by providing 
that meat or edible offal may not be exported to any person in the United 
Kingdom other than the Minister of Food, 

The initial contract made with the Government of Great Britain covered 
the period from 1st October, 1989, to 380th September, 1940. It was in 
respect of a total of 240,000 tons of meat, and the United Kingdom 
agreed to use its best endeavours to lift any additional quantities available 
for export. Canned meat was not included in the original agreement, but 
later, substantial contracts for the supply of canned corned beef have been 
placed with Australian canners by the United Kingdom Government. 
The agreement resulted in stabilized prices, on the basis of a fair 
margin of profit, at a time when prices generally were trending downward. 
Jt also ensured the marketing of increased quantities when restriction 
on some classes was pending. The point of sale is on shipboard, Australian 
port. Prices are fixed in sterling and do not cover costs of storage and 
expenses incurred from store to shipboard. In the event of undue delay 
due to lack of shipping space, the British Government has undertaken to 
consider making payment toward the additional costs of storage and making 
payments on account in accordance with arrangements to be agreed with 
the Commonvwelth Government. Losses by fire or other damage fall upon 
the seller until the meat is aboard ship for export, after which all risks 
devolve upon the buyer. 

Bills of lading and shipping specifications are handed to agents in 
Australia nominated by the Minister of Food, and payment is made 
by the British Government, as to 90 per cent., on shipment, and as to the 
balance, within twenty-eight days of arrival, or in the case of a steamer 
being lost, of the estimated due date of arrival. On arrival in the United 
Kingdom 10 per cent. of each parcel is weighed, and the whole parcel 
judged according to the result, with an allowable variation of not more 
than 1 per cent. of the declared weight. A larger proportion may be 
weighed as a check should the Commonwealth representative so require 
in any case of claim by the Ministry of Food’s surveyor. 

The schedule of prices agreed upon covers the various kinds and grades 
of meat. For the main lines prices: represented a higher return than in 
1938-89. All meat is being shipped frozen, but prices for first quality 
frozen beef are based on chilled beef values. 

The contract was received for 1940-41, with prices practically the same 
as for the previous period. The quantity covered in the 1940-41 agree- 
ment is 249,000 tons, including 225,000 tons of beef and veal, mutton and 
lamb, and porker pork, and 24,000 tons of baconers. 
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Advice has since been received. from the Imperial Government, however, 
that difficulty: ig. being experienced in providing, insulated ships to. carry 
the full quantity of meat: available in Australia: for export. under. the 
contract withthe United Kingdom. It has: consequently become necessary 
to. place .restrictions on the acceptance. for export of certain classes of 
meat -in: order to. avoid the probability of large quantities of meat being 
held :in: store: 


Ixports to: the United Kingdom under: the contracts for 1989-40 and 
1940-41 should: reach a value of about £12,000,000 Australian currency. 
All meat exported from Australia (other than bacon and hams aud 
canned meats) was valued at £11,044,451 in 1987-88 and £10,465,000 in 
1988-39. Prices for the principal types of meat in the season ended 30th 
September, 1941, are:— 


Taste. 718.—British Government Meat Contract—Prices f.o.b. Australia 


(1940-41), 
Ist Quality. 2nd Qiality. 
Kind ‘and Class of Meat. “Benoa Der Reliees Dee 1b) pence per pene ee Ib, 
1b, Sterling. Curr eney.* Ib. Sterling. Curren cy.* 
Lamb—28-Tb. and-under .........cccceessere 548 727 5d TAL 
29 Ib, to.36 Ib. ....... 5 6°95 Bk 6-41 
BT UD. to 42 ID. cece ceeeneeeeveeeee bye 6°80 43 5:94. 
Mutton—Wethers and/or Maiden Hwe-— 
40 Ibi and! under © .........ccceeeene 243 3°52 
AL Ub. and OVer....ceceseeeseeneeee 28 3°28 
Beef—Ox.and Heifer— 
Hind Swi csivsciecsaiseiaisnsedersvacss 43 523 3a 4:30 
CROPS iis nid etshvetieeiveeesies esviven 28 3-28 . 22F 3°20. 
Pork—-Baconer or Porker Carcases ........5 6 750 52 TI19! 


_* Equivalent of sterling price converted at £stg. 100 = £4,125. 


Interruption. of supplies of pig meat from certain European countries 
has opened’ opportunities for increased exports of pork to the United 
Kingdom from: Australia. In New South Wales a Pig Expert has: been 
appointed, and.a Pig Production Sub-committee has been created to co- 
ordinate: the work of various organisations interested in the industry and 
to promote expansion on approved lines. ; 


Meat Imports of the United Kingdom. 


The following comparison of the imports of meat.into the United King- 
dom indicates. the extent to which the Australian producers have increased 
their: share of: the British market. Imports of mutton and lamb from 
Australia increased from 18.6 per cent. in the quinquennium. ended 
1981 to 22:2 per cent. of total imports in the five years ended 1986, and 
reached::27.5 per cent. in 1938. In similar comparisons the ratios of Aus- 
tralian. to. total. imports of beef were 7.4 per cent., 11.9 per cent., and. 18.6 
per cent. Particulars for the full calendar year 1939 are not available. 
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Tasix 714.—Imports of Meat into the United IGingdom, 1928 to 1988. 


Beef (000 omitted) Frozen and Chilled. Mutton.and. Lamb (000 omitted). 
Year, ; ' 8 a ; 
Fear : Australian, Gaetan: Total. A nana . Denied: Austration. Total, 
tons, tons, tons, tons. tons, tons. tons. .| tons 
1928 632 61 26 609 113 140 27 281 
1929 518 46 19 583 96 137 30 282 
— 1230 506 40 33 579 94 165 4} 319 
1981 509 57 33 599 92 173 71 355 
1932 482 48 38 568 77 196 58 348 . 
1933 447 58 49 554 79 187 65 333 
1934 436 79 68 583 63 178 81 324. 
1936 435 70 68 573 62 182 89 335 
1936 446 87 50 583 465 177 15 315 
1937 444 114 59 617 63 180 94 340 
1938 443 114 56 613 63 184 - 95 345 


* Including other countries. 


Prices of Meat, London. 

The movement of the London prices for Australian frozen meat during the 
last four years in comparison with 1918 and 1928 is shown helow. The 
monthly quotations represent the averages of weekly top prices and the. 
annual averages are the means of the monthly averages. All. prices are im 
sterling. All meat in the United Kingdom was requisitioned and prices: 
were brought under control by the British Ministry of Food on 10th 
September, 1989. The prices applicable to Australian meat then fixed 
were 64d. per lb. for beef hinds and 33d. for beef fores, chilled, or frozen of 
chiller quality. For lamb and mutton prices ranged according to grade 
and weight for lamb from 6d. to: 7d. per lb., for wether mutton from 44d. 
to 58d, per Ib. and for ewe mutton from 33d. to 44d. per Ib. 


Tasie 715.—Prices of Australian Frozen Meat, London, 1918 to 1939, 


Frozen Beef (Hinds) per lb. Frozen Mutton per lb, 
Month, ite a 
1913, | 1928. | 1936, | 1937. | 1938. |1939+.] 1913, | 1928. | 1936, | 1937. | 1988, |7 1939. 
\ 

d. | dv | odo} dj da d. | d. d, d.j; d. do} dy 

January | 8h] 6 4| 4 42 / 44) 4)! BE] 33] 4h} 44] .3 
February «| 8h] 46] 44) 44] 44] 43] 4 5} | 4 44) 44] 23 
March .., vf Sh} 6 44) 4h] 5 4 33) 54) 4) | 36] 4 26 
April .. «| B81 42) 4b] 4b] * | BG] 4 * ) 4h) 4 | Bh} 38h 
‘May ... «| 35} 54) 44] * * 3g | 32] * 431 4 3h) 3h 
June ... o| 8h] 6 | 4 * 33 4 * 1 4b] 42] 824 8e 
July... veal 4 64; 3 | 42) * 4 4 * 44 | 37) 32) 3 

August ween 6 3f) 4h] * 44] 4 * 4 4 82] 4 

September ...] 4 54] 3h) 44] * tT 4 As 44] 4 a) + 

Ovtober wl 4h) 6°] 32] 4b] 42) ¢ | 4 | oh] 4] ag] ahd + 

November...) 44) 5 BR { 44) 44) 4 43) 44] 4 33 7 

December...) 46] 42] 4 | at] 42] ¢ | 44] 481 4b] ap] ab] + 

Annual Average, 4 5B} 4 | 4} | 48] T 4 5h| 4h] 4 33) + 


* No quotation. + See preceding paragraph. 


1 
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Australian chilled beef was first quoted on the Smithfield market on 
June 29th, 1935. Latterly there has been a margin for Argentine ox hinds 
over Australian ranging from about 3d. to 1d. per lb. Australian producers 
are giving attention to the breeding of cattle suited to the British market, 
and to greater efficiency in the handling, grading and transport of Aus- 
tralian beef. Regularity of supplies, also an important factor in the trade, 
has improved in recent years. 


Considerable benefit has accrued to producers as a result of the transport 
of beef in chilled condition. During the war, in order to utilize available 
shipping space to the maximum, all meat is being shipped frozen. Average 
prices paid in London (in English currency) for Australian frozen and 
chilled beef are indicated below :— 


Taste 716.—Prices of Australian Beef in London, 1987 to 1939. 


Prices in London for Australian Beef (Per lb. Sterling). 
Year and Type. 


Ay. 

Jan. | Feb.) Mar.) Apr. | May./June.| July. Aug, Sept Oct. | Nov.| Dec. ior 

year. 

d.jd d.{d.jd d d.) d.| d.j d.j d d. | d. 

1937 Chilled Crops ... | 3 31 | 33 | 32) 4) | 3g | 32 | 84 | 84 | 384) 3% | 38 | 3g 
Chilled Hinds... ) 42 | 5 41) 4h) 54 | BE ) 43 | 58 | OE | 5B | 5B) 6E YS 


Frozen Hinds...| 4 | 44 | 4b] 4} ] ..] ..) 4b | 4b | 42 | 44 | 42 | 4] 4b 


1988 Chilled Crops...] 32/4 |4 /3)/ 31/32/38 |3 | 32) 32] 32) 32] 33 


Chilled Hinds... | 53] 53] 5b | 44/42) 65 | 5 | 42] 54 | Bb | 58 | 53 | 5} 


Frozen Hinds... | 43] 44] 5 | se { ee | oe foe | oe | ee | 4b | 42 | 4b | 48 


1939 Chilled Crops... | 3§ | 34 | 341 23 | 3t | 22 | 34] 3g]... ]..].. |. | 8p 


Chilled Hinds... | 54 | 5§ | 44 


ona 
cS 
om 
cy 
colon 
oe 
oko 
img 
on 
io 
sn 
* 


Frozen Hinds... | 44] 44] 4 | 3%] 3% ]3¢]4 |4t]..)..]..[.. | 4 


* Average for cight months, see page 817, 


The average wholesale prices per pound obtained in each of the past ten 
years for Scottish and frozen mutton sold in London were :— 


Taste 71'7.—Wholesale Prices of Mutton in London, 1930 to 1939. 


Year, Senttish. Zealand. tinllat he Year. Ssenttish, Healand. ferilaa: ie 

d. d. d. d. d. d. ad da, 

1930 123 5} 44 48 1935 10 4h 33 4 
4931 103 4} 34 4 1936 92 4h 4h 4h 
1932 * 3h 3 34 }937 10% 5h 4 4} 
. 1933 * 4 34 32 1938 83 5 33 4h 
1934 | 10} 5 4h 4} 1939 9} 4} RY 34 


*Not available. + Average for eight months, see page 817. 
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Hints anp MiscettAnrous Pasrorat Propucrs, 


The minor products accruing from pastoral occupations include skins and 
hides, tallow, lard and fat, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust, glue pieces, 
and hair. Some of these are discussed in the chapter relating to factories, 
and the following table contains particulars of the oversea exports of these 
products at intervals since 1901 :— 


Taste 718—Export of Pastoral Products, 1901 to 1940. 


Oversea Exports. 
Products, 
1901. 1911. 1920-21. | 1930-31. | 1988-89. | 1929-40. 

Skins and Hides— 

Cattle... nee ow. No 91,084 263,306 219,070 520,917) 1,251,277 484,143 

Horse ont rw. No 472 1,892 140 3,618 ne ee 

Ttabbit and Hare wre Tb, * 5,795,839 | 3,387,480 | 4,679,429] 1,661,935 | 3,718,616 

Sheep ee vee ae No. * 2,410,543 | 1,899,388 | 3,302,037] 2,901,855 T 

Other ne ve owe & 184,522 95,672 690,662 179,819) 174,412 Tt 
Bonedust ave ane 66,473 116,783 59,670 6 38 54 
Bones ... 3,207 6,807 11,152 5,646 6,983 5,151 
Turs (not on the skin) 767 117 se eo tee at 
Glue-pieces and Sinews 12,862 20,580 46,735 3,106 4t 37 
Glycerine and Lanoline * 138,347 1,135 96,628; 214,129 t 
Hair (other than Bien) 165,562 ) 255,819 92,165 86,206} 27,444 79,109 
Hoofs ... A 2,215 8,733 3,159 2,885 4,303 3,539 
Horns ... 12,532 13,475 14,548 4,325 3,982f 3,249 
Lard and Refined Anfinl ets Tb. 13,633 227,000 | 2,191,819 186,991] 1,454,993 | 6,423,667 
Leather wine _£ 374,541 334,996 524,078 258,178] 329, "9824 707,172 
Sausage-casings Sea Pee 2,567 52.562 99,653 128,861) 104,268 90,604 
Tallow (unrefined) .. a ‘ ewe. 305,227 612,911 233,891 227,993 169,376 295,878 

Total Value of above-mentioned 
minor Pastoral Products ex- 
ported was _ sof} 1,223,728 | 2,486,492 | 3,885,838 | 2,149,714] 2,223,041 | 2,11£,024+ 
I 

*Not available. {Not available for publication; the total shown is exclusive of these items. Revised. 


Skins and hides are the most important of the items included in the table, 
and the number and value of these vary in accordance with slaughtering 
operations, and in the case of rabbit skins, ete., as a result of prices 
obtainable. 


Vauvur or Pastrorau Propucts Exprortep. 


The total value of goods exported oversea, which may be classed ag pas- 
toral products or by-products (apart from dairy and farmyard products), 
is very large. Particulars of the value, as declared upon export, of such 
products exported oversea from New South Wales during the five years 
ended June, 1925, and in certain recent years, are shown in the following 
table :— 


Tas.e 719.—Value of Pastoral Exports, 1921 to 1940. 


Commodity, Pe 1931-32, 1936-37, 1988-39. 1939-40, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Wool tee «| 20,851,506 } 18,896,532 | 27,631,888 | 17,221,246 t 
Meat " on 1,200,785 1,569,240 1,928,926 1,460,780 t 
Live stock... 60,903 54,609 64,476 70,502 95,620 
Other* ... | 4,163,053 1,676,092 3.889,683 2,223,041 t 
Total .., wl 26,276,247 | 17,196,473 | 33,514,973 | 20,975,569 tf 
Proportion of total) per cent, per cent. per cent, per cent, per cent. 
e <ports overseat 54°7 55°8 64:7 558 t 


* Items listed in previous table. 


t Excluding bullion and specie, 


t Not available for publication. 


" 
‘ 
os 
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The above figures. are not comparable with those relating to the value of 
production which follow, since they contain items which have been enhanced 
in value: by manufacture and other processes and the products are not 
valued. as. at the place of production, but on the basis of f.o.b. Sydney. 
Moreover; the figures relate to year of export and the estimates of the value 
of production to the year of production. 


VALUE or PastrorAL PRODUCTION. 


It is difficult, from the nature of the industry, to estimate the return 
from pastoral pursuits as at the place of production; but, taking the Sydney 
prices as a standard, and making due allowance for incidental charges, such 
as railway carriage or freight and commission, the farm values of pastoral 
production from the different kinds of stock during various years since 
1901 are shown in the following table:— 


Taste 720.— Value of Pastoral Production, 1901 to 1989-40. 


Estimated Annual Farm Value of Pastoral Production (000 omitted). 
y Sheep. Cattle. 
ear. 

Horses, Total, | be head of 
Wool. Slough: Exported. Slenane: Exported. ie dead 
£ £ £ £ x £ £ £ ad. 
A90L 8,425 2,071 aicta 1,229 aoe 722 | 12,447 921 
1906 13,792 3,614 ane 1,620 Or 885 | 19,711 13 6 6 
1911 14,085 2,811 mre 1,689 was 2,001 } 20,586 12 7 8 
4915-16 13,298 4,295 aie 3,729 ee 2,172 | 23,404 12 8 1 
1920-21 13,023 2,313 vee 2,973 oa 2,027 | 20,336 914 7 
1926-27 33,234 2,591 2,159 4,934. |(—) 239 232 | 42,911 141 4 
1927-28: | - 33,874 2,640 1,941 4,888 |(—)1,980 231 | 41,594 17 110 
‘1928-29 30,879 2,801 1,576 5,814 |(—) 683 192 | 40,679 16 7 6 
1929-30 18,099 2,732 1,243 4,508 (—) 334 107 | 26,355 10 8 3 
1930-31 |. 13,705 1,795 364 2,767 \(—) 899 103 | 17,835 70 2 
1931-32 15,283 1,543 373 2,632 \(—) 565! 115 | 19,331 710 7 
1932-33 16,659 1,113 911 2,615 |(— 69 144 | 21,373 8 5 0 
1933-34 29,951 2,268 733 2,585 |(—)1,020 145 | 34,662 13 5 3 
1934-35 18,045 3,352 421 2,896 |(—)1,001 218 | 23,981 9 1 8 
1935-36 25,408 3,152 1,229 3,780 |(—) 78 150 | 33,641 1213 3 
1936-37 32;091 4,357 805 3,721 \(—) 843 175 | 40,306 15 0 8 
1937-38 24,060 4,794 1,718 4,735 |(—) 225 175 | 35,257 13 0 4 
1038-39 17,076 3,587 7 4,495 \(—) 586 175 | 24,894. 9 21 
1989-40 28,283 3,317 (—) 1 4,598 |(—) 822 175 | 35,550 1217 4 


(—) Denotes excess of imports. 


It is estimated that the value of the principal materials used in the 
pastoral industry was £988,000 in 1939-40 and the depreciation on machi- 
nery, £210,000. 


Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
the indigenous dingo, or so-called native dog, and the fox, which has been 
introduced from abroad; but graminivorous animals, such as kangaroos, 
wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-named which are of 
foreign origin, are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the latter 
part of 1920, native dogs became an increasing menace to flocks in 
the Western Division. and added considerably to the difficulties experienced 
by graziers in that region. In 1921 a Wild Dog Destruction Act was passed, 
placing the matter in the control of the Western Land Board. This board 
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was charged with the maintenance of the border fence between Queensland 
and New South Wales and with the prosecution of measures calculated to 
destroy the dingo pest. It also assumed the control of 157 miles of dog- 
proof fencing: formerly administered by the South Australian Government. 

During the year ended 81st December, 1940, receipts under the Act were 
7,018, including £5,643 collected as rates, and £6,952 was expended; for 
1939 the corresponding figures were £7,909, £5,504 and &7,419 respectively. 
The pest has been so far checked, particularly in the northern portion of 
the State, that it has been possible to re-stock with sheep holdings which for 
some time had been used for cattle only. The rate imposed under the Act 
was reduced from one-fortieth to one-sixtieth of a penny per acre in 1982, 
and the surplus funds accumulated at the higher rate are being expended to 
supplement the annual receipts. The credit balance on 31st December, 1940 
was £5,017, : 


Rabbits. 


A brief account of the measures taken to combat the pest was published 
‘on page 794 of the Year Book for 1921, and further reference to rabbits 
was published on page 648 of the Year Book for 1928-29, 

In the past ten years the rabbit pest has been brought under control by 
Jandholders in many parts of the State. The damage caused by rabbits 
is compensated to some extent by the use of rabbits for food and of the 
skins in manufactures, locally and for export. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of frozen ‘rabbits and 
hares, and of rabbit and hare skins exported from New South Wales to 
countries outside Australia :—— 


Tani 721.—Rabbits and Hares—-Oversea Exports, 1901 to 1940. 


Exports Oversea. 
Year. Frozen Rabbits and Hares, Rabbit and Hare Skins, 
Total 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Value. 
pairs. £ Ib. £ £ 

1901 * 6,158 * 9,379 15,537 

1906 5,938,518 246,803 7,380,455 293,260 540,063 

1911 6,806,246 330,74) 5,795,839 295,476 626,217 
4915-16 9,487,687 607,711 4,352,640 210,985 818,646 
4920-21 2,830,315 301,615 3,387,480 609,570 911,185 
1925-26 3,510,311 840,171 11,004,446 2,231,637 2,571,808 
1927-28 2,884,026 262,759 9,316,863 1,886,523 2,149,282 
1928-29 1,956,608 193,525 8,225,868 1,950,027 2,143,552 
1929-30 2,371,506 214,203 5,817,993 1,042,068 1,256,271 
1930-31 3,626,033 252,074. 4,679,429 415,245 667,319 
1931-32 5,064,189 313,029 5,177,364 345,152 658,181 
1932-33 6,486,025 323,398 5,447,487 313,111 636,509 
1933-34 3,067,935 203,342 7,176,707 672,462 875,804 
1934-35 2,769,216 146,144 6,201,754 631,001 776,145 
1935-36 1,442,087 83,998 6,177,386 1,157,758 1,241,751 
1936-37 330,627 30,013 4,195,796 1,007,870 1,037,883 
1937-38 224,027 19,362 2,753,341 647,611 666,973 
1938-39 324,362 27,531 1,661,935 197,707 225,238 
1939-40 695,474 52,759 3,718,616 491,440 544,199 


* Not available. 


The export trade in frozen rabbits and hares has dwindled to small pro- 
portions; exports of skins are relatively more important, but the Ones is 
subject to pronounced fluctuations. 
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Wire-netting Advances for Rabbit-proof Fences. 


Under the Pastures Protection Act, 1984, advances may be made to set- 
tlers for the purchase of wire netting. From funds provided by Parliament, 
the Minister for Lands may purchase and sell to owners of private land, 
netting or other materials for use in the construction of rabbit-proof, dog- 
proof or marsupial-proof fences, or machinery, plant or substances for the 
destruction of noxious animals. Payment for these materials, etc., with 
interest, is made by annual instalments extending over such period as the 
Minister may determine. 


The netting, etc., must be used for the purpose indicated, within a speci~ 
fied period, and the fences must be maintained in repair until the debt ig 
extinguished. The purchase money and interest become a charge upon the 
holding with priority over all mortgages or charges other than debts due 
to the Crown. 


During the year 1939-40, materials were supplied to the value of £6,825, 
including 152 miles of wire netting, 21 tons of fencing wire and 9 tons of 
barbed wire. Repayments during the year amounted to £42,418. A sum of 
£574,000 has been voted by Parliament since 1905 for the purpose of making 
wire-netting advances. By utilising this sum and re-advancing moneys re- 
paid, the Department of Lands has made advances amounting to £1,429,880 
at 80th June, 1940. The amount outstanding in respect of the advances 
was £882,042 at this date. 


In terms of the Advances to Settlers Act, 1928, a trust fund was estab- 
lished by the Commonwealth, from which advances for the purchase of 
wire-netting may be made to the States. No advances have been made since 
the financial year 1930-31. The wire-netting was supplied to the settlers 
at such prices and upon such terms as prescribed by regulation. The 
total advances to New South Wales under this Act to 30th June, 1940, 
amounted to £54,318, and the repayments amounted to £32,485. 


Pastures Prorection Boarps. 


For the purpose of administering the Pastures Protection Act which 
relates to travelling stock, sheep brands and marks, destruction of rabbits 
and noxious animals, and certain other matters, the State ig divided into 
62 Pastures Protection Districts, and in each there is constituted a board of 
eight directors, elected every three years from among their own number by 
landholders who pay pastures protection rates. There are also stock inspec- 
tors and rabbit inspectors, who are paid from the funds of the Pastures 
Protection Boards to which they are attached. 


Rates to provide funds for the purposes of the boards are levied upon 
owners of ten or more head of large stock, or 100 or more sheep, at a rate 
not exceeding fourpence per head of large stock and two-thirds of a penny 
per head of sheep, but a rebate of one-half may be made to occupiers of 
holdings enclosed with wire-netting fences which in the opiniow 
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of the board are rabbit-proof, provided the holdings have been kept reason- 
ably free from rabbits during the preceding calendar year. The funds so 
raised may be applied by the boards in defraying expenses incurred in 
administering the Act, and for any other purpose approved by the Minister. 
The boards are required each year to pay 8 per cent. of their revenue to the 
Colonial Treasurer to cover the cost of administration. 


Since 1918 the boards have levied rates on travelling stock in the Eastern 
and Central Divisions to constitute a fund for the improvement of 
travelling stock and camping reserves under the boards’ control. 


The boards are empowered also to erect rabbit-proof fences as “barrier” 
fences wherever they deem necessary, to pay a bonus for the scalps of 
noxious animals, and to enforce the provisions for the compulsory destruc- 
tion of rabbits. 


ReEcistRATION OF Branps. 


The Registration of Stock Brands Act, which came into force on 13th 
December, 1921, cancelled the registration of all existing brands and pyro- 
vided for re-registration of those which owners desired to retain, upon 
application being made within a prescribed period. The Act was amended 
in 1923. Of approximately 143,000 registered large stock brands in existence 
at the time of passing the principal Act, 48,229 were re-registered, and at 
30th June, 1940, the number of standing registrations was approximately 
“6,000. Brands for large stock may be used on either cattle or horses, 


Sheep brands, of which the registrations are approximately 44,000, are 
issued for Pastures Protection Districts and may not be duplicated in any 
one district; the same brand may, however, be issued in several Pastures 
Protection Districts. 


Anxtmant HEattH. 


Although diseases of various kinds exist amongst the stock in New South 
Wales, yet, in common with the rest of Australia, it is free from many of 
the more serious epizootic and parasitic diseases which cause heavy loss 
in other pastoral countries. It is, for instance, free from rinderpest, foot 
and mouth disease, rabies, glanders, sheep scab, and trypanosomiasis. In 
1936-87 ephemeral fever (three days’ sickness) affected the dairy herds 
in New South Wales for the first time. Infection has been less widespread 
and the disease less virulent in subsequent years, but it is recognised that 
unless research provides a method of control there will be, as in other 
countries where it is present, an annual recrudescence of the disease. 
Although ephemeral fever rarely causes mortality it has a marked effect 
upon milk production. Since the passage of the Stock Diseases Act, in 
1923, considerable advance has been made in the control of disease generally. 
Under this Act certain diseases are made notifiable, and necessary powers 
are provided for the inspection of stock and for the detention, seizure, ’ 
treatment, quarantine and destruction of diseased stock. 
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The work in connection with the inspection of stock for disease is 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Veterinary officers and 
inspectors of stock are stationed at various localities throughout the coun- 
try, and there are district veterinary officers, each with a group of inspectors 
under his supervision. By this arrangement such diseases as anthrax and 
pleuro-pneumonia may be dealt with expeditiously and the work of the 
groups of inspectors may be co-ordinated by their senior officers. Careful 
attention is given by this staff to the inspection of cattle on dairies, partic- 
ularly those supplying milk for human consumption. 


Allowances are provided to enable men who show aptitude for Veterinary 
Science to undergo training at the University with a view to their appoint- 
ment to the staff of the Department of Agriculture. In 1940 there were ten 
trainees pursuing courses in Veterinary Science at the University, and five 


graduate veterinarians were appointed as Inspectors of Stock in Pastures 
Protection districts. 

Within recent years a scheme for the creation of accredited tubercle-free 
herds has been put in operation in certain areas, chiefly municipalities, in 
various parts of the State. It is required by the Milk Board that raw milk 
sold in Sydney or Newcastle, must be the product of cows which have passed 
the tuberculin test. This work is supervised by the Chief Veterinary, 
Surgeon and is subsidised by the Milk Board at the rate of £1,250 per 
annum. As a result 33,057 animals were tested under the supervision of 
veterinary officers of the Department of Agriculture in 1989-40 and 600: 
were destroyed. 

For research work a well-equipped station is established at Glenfield 
under the immediate control of the Director of Veterinary Research, with a 
staff of veterinary officers and laboratory assistants. The operations at this. 
station are co-ordinated with those of the field staff. The Australian Dairy 
Cattle Research Council is meeting the salary and incidental expenses of 
a veterinary research officer of the Glenfield research station engaged in 
investigations regarding contagious abortion in dairy cattle and paid 
the sum. of £1,040 in that connection in 1939-40. Movements of livestock 
interstate are controlled, and a staff of inspectors is maintained where 
required along the borders. This work is of particular importance along the 
Queensland border owing to the presence of cattle tick. Power is provided to 
enable the enforcement of dipping before cattle or horses are allowed to 
enter New South Wales. 

The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research has control of the 
McMaster Animal Health Laboratory, located in the grounds of the 
University of Sydney and erected in 1930-81 as a result of a gift of 
£20,000 by Sir Frederick McMaster. Ixtensive scientific investigation of 
matters affecting animal health are undertaken at the laboratory, co- 
ordinated with similar activities in other States, and in close co-operation 
with the Department of Veterinary Science of the University of Sydney. 
The Council has also acquired an area of 1,250 acres at St. Marys to be used 
mainly as a field station in connection with the laboratory and for genetic 
work on sheep. 
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i Cattle Tick Eradication. 


Cattle tick eradication is a difficult problem confronting the veterinary 
authorities. The cattle tick first gained access to New South Wales in 
the early years of the century and continuous efforts have been made to 

revent its introduction into clean parts of the State. Although the 
spread of the tick could not be entirely prevented, restrictive efforts have 
confined the infestation to a relatively small part of the State, and reduced 
the occurrence of tick fever to isolated instances. 


In 1932, however, owing to movements of cattle from one property, 
a large additional area had to be quarantined as three small infestations 
were discovered. For the first time in Australia a complete eradication 
policy was carried out in the tick quarantine areas. The treatment was 
terminated in June, 1938, and after a period of close inspection to 
determine its effectiveness, the area was released at the end of June, 1984. 
Subsequent activities enabled the lifting of the quarantine in further 
areas but in 1938-39 part of these areas were found to be re-infested and 


were again quarantined. The work is costly, involving an expenditure of 
as much as £150,000 per annum. Under an arrangement between the Com- 


monwealth Government and the States of New South Wales and Queensland, 
the Commonwealth authorities have agreed to contribute a share of the cost, 
the amounts for each of the five years to 1939-40 being £54,450, £48,350, 
£44,450, £44,450 and £44,450. In addition the Commonwealth Government 
made a further grant of £25,000 in 1937-38 and 1938-39 and £15,000 in 1939- 
40 for the construction of dips for tick eradication purposes. The creation 
of the Cattle Tick Control Commission in 1926 has brought about increased 
co-ordination between the authorities of the States concerned. The methods 
of control and eradication are similar to those which have been successful 
in the United States of America, and include the control of the movement 
of stock and regular dipping within areas selected for eradication. Dips 
are provided by the Government, and private dips constructed in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications of the Department are subsidised. 


Swine Compensation Act, 1928. 


Following an outbreak of swine fever in 1928, the Swine Compensation 
Act was passed to provide for the payment of compensation for pigs 
condemned on account of the presence of certain diseases and for carcases 
condemned in slaughter-houses as unfit for human consumption because 
of the presence of disease. The funds required for payment of compensation 
are collected by the sale of swine duty stamps, which are affixed to a register 
kept at each slaughtering establishment to indicate the number of pigs 
slaughtered. In this way information is obtained as to the herds likely to be 
affected with tuberculosis. 


During 1939-40 receipts collected under the Act amounted to £20,381 and 
disbursements to £16,092 of which £15,092 was paid as compensation. 
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Veterinary Surgeons Act. 


The Veterinary Surgeons Act came into operation on 5th December, 1923, 
to provide for the registration of veterinary surgeons, and to regulate the 
practice of veterinary science. A Board of Veterinary Surgeons hag been 
established to administer the Act, which specifies the qualifications for 
\ registration and prohibits practice by unregistered persons, 


ry 


As at 80th June, 1940 there were registered 222 veterinary surgeons. 
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DAIRYING, POULTRY, Ete. 


The nature of the soil, the mild climate, and abundant rainfall in the 
coastal portions of the State are most suitable for the maintenance of dairy 
herds. Natural pasture is generally available throughout the year, hand- 
feeding is necessary only in very dry seasons, and dairy cattle do not require 
housing to maintain production during winter months, 


Commercial dairying operations in New South Wales are said to have 
begun during the twenties of last century in the immediate vicinity of 
Sydney and in the Illawarra districts to supply the population of Sydney 
and neighbouring towns. The development of dairying as a national 
industry was slow until, toward the end of the 19th century, the intro- 
duction of refrigeration enabled producers to overcome disabilities in 
manufacturing and distributing perishable dairy products in a warm 
climate, and to export the surplus oversea. Pasteurisation and the applica- 
tion of machinery to the treatment of milk and the manufacture of butter, 
the development’ of the factory system, and improvements in regard to 
ocean transport have enabled production to expand. Butter has become 
an important item of the export trade. 


In the inland districts of the State rainfall is not sufficient for extensive 
dairying except in certain special districts or where there are fodder 
reserves to supplement feeding in winter months and periods of drought. 
In these districts dairy-farming is undertaken mainly to supply local needs, 
and a number of well-equipped factories have been established in proximity 
to inland towns. ‘Dairying is conducted also on the Murrumbidgee irriga- 
tion area. ' : 


In the coastal division 18,209 holdings were used exclusively for daiying 
in 1989-40 and 3,759 for dairying combined with other purposes. In the 
other parts of the State, where fodder must be grown for winter feeding 
the industry is conducted usually in conjunction with agriculture and 
grazing—there being only 1,001 holdings used solely for dairying and 2,735 
for dairying in combination with other rural pursuits. The extent to 
which dairying was conducted with wheat farming in 1932-33 and 1935-36 
was shown in Table 638 of the Year Book for 1987-38. 


The total area devoted to dairying in the year 1930-81, the last year for 
which the particulars are available, was approximately 5,483,000 acres, of 
which 4,788,000 acres were in the coastal division; of this latter area 
2,214,000 acres were in the North Coast and 1,677,000 acres in the Hunter 
and Manning and 892,000 acres in the South Coast divisions. 


Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for dairy 
cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. How- 
ever, where the soil is suitable and cultivation is practicable, the laying down 
of introduced grasses substantially increases the carrying capacity of land 
and the milk yield per cow. In the winter the natural herbage is supple- 
mented by fodder crops, such as maize, barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the 
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brown variety of sorghum, or the planter’s friend. Ensilage also is made 
for fodder; the quantity made in each year is not large, although tending 
to increase. The extent of fodder conservation of this type is indicated 
in Table 579. The area of land devoted to sown grasses in March, 1940, 
amounted to 3,301,804 acres, of which 2,313,058 acres were in the coastal 
district. The produce of this land is used mainly as food for dairy cattle, 
The practice of manuring pastures is extending in dairying districts, 
a relating to the use of manures on pastures are shown in Table 
576. 


Supervision or Darryine ann Dairy Propvuerts. 


Legislation relating to dairying. and dairy products has been enacted 
by the State and the Commonwealth to provide for the supervision of pro- 
duction and distribution and for organised marketing. 


The State Acts are the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930; the Dairy 
Industry Act, 1915-1940; and the Dairy Products: Act, 1933-1938. The 
Federal Acts are concerned mainly with the export trade, viz., the Commerce 
(Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905-1933; the Dairy Produce Export Control 
Act, 1924-1988, and the Dairy Produce Export Charges Act, 1924-1937. 
Legislation relating to the milk supply of Sydney and Newcastle, which is 
supervised by the Milk Board, is described in the chapter “Food and Prices.” 


The Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1930, consolidated laws designed to 
prevent the spread of disease through unhygienic conditions in the handling 
of milk and milk products. Under this law all dairymen and milk vendors 
are required to register their premises with local authorities and the pre- 
mises are subject to inspection. It is illegal for any person to sell milk 
or milk products produced on unregistered premises. Reference to the 
beneficial effects of this law in relation to public health is made in the 
chapter “Vital Statistics” of this Year Book, 


The Dairy Industry Act prescribes that dairy factories and stores must be 
registered. Cream supplied to a dairy factory must be tested and graded at 
the factory, and the farmer is paid on the basis of the butter-fat content, 
or on the amount of commercial butter obtained from hig cream. Butter 
must’ be graded on a uniform basis and packed in boxes bearing registered 
brands indicating the quality of the product and the factory where it was 
produced. The testing and grading at the factory may be done only by 
persons holding certificates of qualification. By an amending Act of 1938 
a Dairy Produce Factories Advisory Committee was constituted to advise 
the Minister regarding applications for registration of premises as a dairy 
produce factory. The Minister may refuse any application if he is satisfied 
that registration is opposed to the best interests of the dairying industry in 
New South Wales. An amending Act of 1940 makes provision for regula- 
ting the manufacture or preparation of margarine. 


The State has been divided into ten dairying districts, and in each an 
experienced dairy instructor is appointed to supervise the dairy factories 
and to administer the Dairy Industry Act and regulations thereunder. 
He acts as inspector, instructs the factory managers and cream-graders 
in matters connected with the industry, and advises the dairy-farmers, 
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especially those supplying cream of inferior quality. He exercises super- 
vision over the quality of butter produced, and may order structural 
improvements in factory premises. He also organises and controls herd 
recording units. \ 


Since the Dairy Industry Act came into force there has been marked 
improvement in factory premises and in the quality of the butter produced. 
During recent years approximately 90 per cent of the butter produced in 
factories was graded as choicest grade. 


The supervision of dairy products for the oversea export trade is con- 
ducted by officers appointed by the Federal Government, under the Com- 
merece (Trade Descriptions) Act of 1905-1933, and the Dairy Produce 
Export Control Act, 1924-38, Since Ist August, 1924, the Commonwealth 
standardisation mark (the kangaroo) has. been stamped on all “choicest” 
quality butter after inspection by the Commonwealth graders. By regula- 
tion six grades have been fixed for export butter. A national brand 
is prescribed for “choicest” quality, and a uniform brand for other grades 
which indicates the individual factory and the State of origin. The trade 
description for “choicest” must contain the word “Australia” in the centre 
of an outline map of Australia; the name of the State; the registered num- 
ber of the factory; and the net weight. In addition, a word registered by 
the factory may be added to the approved design. 


During the year ended June, 1989, Federal officers examined 527,010 
boxes of New South Wales butter for oversea export from Sydney and New: 
castle. Of these 410,848 boxes, or 77.9 per cent., were classed as choicest, 
65,565 as first quality, 42,766 boxes as second quality, and 6,232 boxes as 
pastry butter; 2,099 boxes were prohibited from export. Particulars of 
quantity examined for export in 1989-40 are not available for publication, 
but the proportion of choicest is shown below. 


The following table shows the quantity and proportion of butter of 
“choicest” grade included in the exports of the various States in 1926-27, 
1930-31, and in each of the last three years. The figures include tinned, 
bulk and pat butter. , 


Taste 722.—Export Butter Graded as Choicest, 


State. 1926-27, 1830-31, 1937-38, 1938-39, 1939-40, 
New SouthWales (Boxes, 56]b)} 382,485 629 ,869 505,846) 410,348 * 
Percentage of total... iat 60-6 87-0 81-7 7179 85°60 
Victoria (Boxes, 56 |b.) «| 784,845 | 1,133,076 918,998 772,753 * 
Percentage of total... ee 79-8 37-5 63-2 60°5 52°39 
Queensland (Boxes, 56 1b.) ...) 486,122 | 1,240,966 939,267 | 1,126,423 * 
Percentage of total... ie 54-5 61-4 61:4 595 49°81 
South Australia (Boxes, 56 Ib.) 35,686 50,795 9,320 5,249 * 
Percentage of total... digs 63-6 15-6 4:9 3:3 4:24 
Tasmania (Boxes, 56]b.) ... 22,598 74,121 36,932 31,657 * 
Percentage of total... oh 78-0 21:3 52°56 46:2 39:04 
Western Australia (Boxes, 
56 lb.) i -_ vay Nil. Nil. 4,766 3,894 ia 
Percentage of total... is 7:0 5-1 1:95 


* Not available for publication. 
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DairyiInc ORGANISATIONS. 

The Australian Agricultural Council, the Standing Committee on 
‘Agriculture, and State advisory boards include dairying problems within 
their functions. The State Advisory Board in New South Wales consists 
of official representatives of the State and Commonwealth Governments 
and six representatives of producers. The constitution and functions of 
the Federal bodies named are described on page 672 of this volume. 


Most of the dairy factories in New South Wales are conducted on co- 
operative principles by associations of producers. Out of this system a 
number of organisations have been developed for promoting the interests 
of producers and for regulating domestic and export trade. Some of these 
organisations are federal in character, 


Australian Dairy Produce Board. 

The Australian Dairy Produce Board is charged with the regulation 
of the export trade in dairy products, in terms of the Dairy Produce 
Export Control Act, 1924-1938. It was reconstituted in February, 1986, and 
assumed the functions of the Australian Dairy Council then abolished. It 
is responsible for publicity, research and investigation for the advancement 
and protection of the industry, standardisation of quality, increased pro- 
duction, and increased home consumption of milk products. The member- 
ship consists of a representative of the Commonwealth Government, nine 
members elected by co-operative butter and cheese factories, two elected 
by proprietary factories, four producer-elected representatives (one each 
for New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland and one for the remain- 
ing threa States), and one member appointed on the nomination of the 
Australian Institute of Dairy Factory Managers. and Secretaries. 


Exporters of butter and cheese operate under licenses issued by the Minis- 
ter for Commerce, subject to terms and conditions which are prescribed on 
the recommendation of the Board. By this means the Board enforces 
regulation of shipments and disposal of butter oversea. Contracts as to 


freight and marine insurance on shipments of dairy produce are made by . 


the Board, and it maintains an agency in Great Britain to advise it as to 
market conditions and the disposal of dairy produce abroad. By an 
agreement the rate of ocean freight on butter shipped to the United 
Kingdom was to remain at the rate of 8s. 4.82d. per ewt. for three years 
from ist October, 1937. The expenses of the Board are paid by means of 
a charge on butter and cheese exported. The charges were sid. per lb. on 
butter and syd. on cheese exported in 1986-37, and 7#yd. andy}, d. respectively 
in 1987-88. Subsequent alterations to the rates have been—August, 1939, 
‘yd. and yd. respectively ; November, 1939,;';d. and yi,d. respectively; and 
August, 1940,,%, d. and7yd. respectively. A considerable proportion of the 
Board’s income is expended in advertising Australian butter in the United. 
Kingdom and the East. The Board contributes to the funds of State Com- 
mittees for Pasture Improvement and the Australian Dairy Cattle Research 
Association and co-operates in the work of the Australian Committee on 
Animal Production. ! 
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The Australian Equalisation Scheme. Cole 


A voltntary marketing scheme known as the “Paterson Plan” was 
jnaugurated on ist January, 1926, as an outcome of efforts towards 
stabilisation in the various butter-producing States. Information regarding 
the functioning of this scheme is given in earlier editions of this Year 


Book. 


As from 1st May, 1934, the Paterson plan was superseded by a compul- 
sory scheme. Legislation was passed by the States for the regulation of 
intrastate trade and by the Commonwealth for the control of trade in dairy 
products between the States. The proportion of butter or cheese which 
each manufacturer in a State is permitted to sell in the course of intra- 
state trade is determined from time to time under the authority of State 
legislation. The Federal law prescribed that these products might not be 
transported from one State to another except under license, and it was a 
condition that licensees must comply with the export quotas, determined 
by the Commonwealth. This ensured that the surplus production was 
removed from the Australian market. 


In 1986 the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided on appeal 
that the Commonwealth had not the power, in terms of the Constitution, 
to control the interstate movement of products, and a proposal to make an 
appropriate amendment of the Constitution was submitted to the electors 
in March, 1937. The proposal was rejected, but the scheme is being con- 
tinued by the voluntary co-operation of producers, who have entered into 
agreements to observe the quotas as determined, The legislation of the 
States in regard to the stabilisation scheme has not been invalidated, and 
the various State Boards have continued to function as hitherto. 


The New South Wales Dairy Products Board consists of a Government 
representative appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, and six other 
members representing the proprietary and co-operative manufacturers and 
4 the Primary Producers’ Union. The Board advises the Minister in deter- 
mining the quotas of butter and cheese for home consumption, and may enter 
into arrangements with boards in other States for the purposes of stabilisa- 
tion. Its administrative expenses are met by imposing a fee of 1s. per ton 
| of butter and 6d. per ton of cheese manufactured. In order to facilitate the 
operation of the stabilisation scheme the members of the Dairy Products 
Boards of the States and other persons nominated by the boards have been 
organised as a limited company—the Commonwealth Dairy Produce 
Equalization Committee Ltd. The Committee enters into agreements with 
manufacturers in order to secure to them equal rates of returns from sales 
of dairy produce, and for this, purpose may fix basic prices at which dairy 
produce sold in Australia or overseas is to be taken into account. A 
practical effect of the scheme is that the local trade, which is the more 
remunerative, and the export trade are distributed in equitable proportions 
amongst the manufacturers by means of quotas. By this means the 
proceeds of sales of butter are equalised as between factories, the “quota” 
representing in effect the proportion of output upon which the local price 
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is paid to each factory. The Committee fixes prices for equalisation 
purposes and equalises returns to factories through an Equalisation Fund. 
The quotas are identical in all the States concerned in the scheme, viz., 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania for butter, and 
in these States and South Australia for cheese. The quotas for local 
consumption in each of the past five years are shown in the following 
statement :— 


Tapie 723.—Butter and Cheese for Local Consumption—Quotas. 


Butter. Cheese. 
Month. 

1936- | 1937- | 1938- | 1989-| 1940- || 1936- | 1937- | 1938- | 1939- | 1940- 

37. | 38. 39. 40. 41. 37, 38, 39. 40, 41. 

Per | Per | Per | Per | Per || Per | Per | Per | Per | Per 

cent. | cent, | cent. | cent, , cent. || cent, | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 
July ... we] 875 | 87 874 | 61 | 73 95 85 82 66%) 51 
August ef 71 82 65 54 61 76 71 56 47% | 41 
September ...) 51 57 48 42 54 52 52 40 37 39 
October sel 35 39 36 34 42 41 41 334 29 33 
November ...| 32 34 334) 32 37 40 37 29 26 30 
December ...; 38 32 3l 32 39 44 38 28 28 31 
January vf 89 35 35 32 36 50 40 29 32 36 
February ...| 38 36 43 36 37 50 45 33} | 43 46 
March en] 41 40 50 40 44 53 53 36 46 50 
April ... ve} 49 56 54 47 53 69 59 49 50 58 
May ... | 66 72 57 50 57 82 70 663 50 63 
June ,.. vf 81 93 60 69 ants 89 83 663 55 tee 


The quota is determined in such a way as to leave available for the 
local market the quantity that can be sold at the price fixed for local 
consumption. This price is uniform in all participating States. The 
quota varies from month to month and from year to year as production 
varies. The requirements of butter for home consumption show little 
variation from month to month. 


Dairy InstRucTION AND ResEarcH. 


Educational and experimental work relating to dairying is conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture at the State experiment farms, and at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Scientific investigation is undertaken 
at the Glenfield Veterinary Research Station which was assisted by a grant 
of £1,000 from the Australian Dairy Cattle Research Council and £1,410 
from Pastures Protection Boards in 1937-38. The McMaster Animal Health 
Laboratory (at the University of Sydney) conducted by the Commonwealth 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is also active in investiga- 
tions associated with the welfare of the dairying industry. 


The breeds of stud cattle kept at the various experiment farms are a3 
follows:—At Cowra, Australian [llawarra Shorthorns; at Wollongbar, 
Guernseys; at Grafton and Bathurst, Ayrshires; at Wagga Wagga and 
Glen Innes, Jerseys. At the Hawkesbury Agricultural College a Jersey 
stud holds a prominent place, 
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In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge, dairy-science schools are held for short terms at differ- 
ent.dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass examina- 
tions in the grading of cream and‘ in the testing of milk and‘ cream: 
There were three schools attended by 56 students in 1940. 


Herp Recorpiva. 


The practice of herd recording enables the farmers to ascertain the pro- 
ductivity of individual cows, to cull unprofitable animals, and to retain the 
progeny of those of higher grade. 


For the recording of pure-bred stock registered in the various herd 
societies, there is a scheme conducted by the Department of Agriculture 
which ig intended to determine the production of milk and butter fat of 
each, cow in the herd in a period of 24 hours. Each cow is recorded once 
per month, at intervals as near as possible to 30 days, and ‘the production is 
multiplied by 30 to give the yield for the month, The official standards -for 
273 days, comprising 8 periods of 80 days and 1 period of 33 days, are 
according to the age of the cow, as follows:—Under 2% years, 280 Ib.. butter 
fat; 24 and under 8 years, 250 lb.; 3 and under 33 years, 270 lb.; 34 and 
under 4 years, 290 lb.; 4 and under 44 years, 810 lb.; 44 and under 5 years, 
330 lb.; mature cows, 850 Ib. An official production certificate is issued for 
each cow reaching the official standard. 


The fees for recording are—For pure-bred cattle, a.herd entry fee of 
£2, together with a fee of 10s. per cow for each lactation period. For cows 
recorded under the second division of the scheme, £8 5s. is charged for any 
number of cows up to 20; 2s. 9d. for each additional cow up to 40; Qs. 6d. 
for each additional cow up to 60; 2s. for each additional cow up to 80; 
and. 1s. 6d. for every cow over 80. 


The number of cows tested in 1929-30 was approximately 100,000, but, 
due to adversity in the industry, herd testing was greatly curtailed in 
later: years. In 1988 and 1939 there was an appreciable increase, but a 
decrease followed in 1940, This was due in part. to the policy of the 
Department of Agriculture in. making the scheme more compact and.partly 
to the effects of drought. The number of cows tested in each of the last six 
years was:— 


TABLE 724—Dairy Cows Tested, 1935 to 1940. 


Pure-Bred Cows’ Tested. | 
Year ended | ——_______-.____L ______| Grade Cows Total: Cows - 
September. | por Certified |For Uncertified Tested. Tested. 
Recording. Records:. 
1985 2,393 1 ,896 38,918 43,207 
1936 2,043 1,589 35,866 39,498 
1937 2,054 1,674 34,595 38,323: 
1938 1,838 : 1,896 |.. 40,737 44,471 
1939 1,767 1,860 43,426 47,053 
1940 1,923 1,467 37,155 40,545 
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\ Damy Oarruez. 


In the dairy herds the Shorthorn preponderates. This breed was intro- 
duced into the Illawarra or South Coast districts in the early period of 
dairying, before the Shorthorn had been developed by English breeders into 
a beef-producing type. By an admixture with other strains, a useful type 
of dairy cattle, known as the Illawarra, has been developed. There is also 
a large number of Jersey cattle, and the use of the breed for the 
production of butter is increasing. The Ayrshire is well represented in the 
dairy herds. It is noted for hardiness, but is better suited for producing 
milk for human consumption as fresh milk than for the purposes of butter- 
making, 


The number of cows used for milking in the State in each year since 
1929 is shown below :— 


Taste 725,—Milking Oows, 1929 to 1940. 


In Registered Dairies. Cows notin |Averave Daily 
As at . Registered | Number of all 
Sist Mar. Being Heifers. Dairies being} Cows in Milk 
Milked. Dry. a Other over Milked. during Year. 
7 Springing. one Year, 
No. No. No. No. No, No. 
1929* 482,568 293, 754 49,655 115,413 81,797 627,815 
1930* 487,919 289,896 55,285 126,394 80,455 623,196 
1931* 532,604 281,227 62,851 129,447 88,057 655,073 
1932 644,217 229,623 51,959 129,930 95,148 693,412 
1933 675,660 247,939 52,908 147,499 92,098 721,783 
1934 705,398 239,508 55,789 155,105 97,147 742,384 
1935 711,358 246,629 49,626 166,150 105,248 748,486 
1936 696,502 243,731 43,720 173,631 107,609 736,868 
1937 681,125 236,600 45,469 165,034 106,694. 720,833 
1988 660,167 | 245,845 44,273 145,130 97,547 710,043 
1939 691,105 195,806 41,048 140,947 98,340 706,784 
1940 659,404 223,638 46,721 139,236 97,237 703,557 


* As at 30th June. 


By reason of winter conditions prevailing at 30th June the number of 
cows in milk is usually smaller and the number of dry cows and springing 
heifers is usually greater than in the summer months. For these reasons 
the numbers shown in the foregoing table for recent years are not strictly 
comparable with those for the years up to 1930-31, nor are they typical 
of the distribution of cows under the various headings throughout the year. 


The number of cows in registered dairies in New South Wales reached 
the highest point, 1,178,768, in 1984-35. The increase continued in coastal 
divisions up to 1935-36, but in inland districts there has been a decrease 
in each year since 1933-34. Cows in registered dairies on the tablelands, 
slopes. central plains and Riverina numbered 109,245 in 1989-40, as compared 
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with 181,716 in 1933-84 and 98,231 in 1925-26. Particulars of the number 
of cows in registered dairies in the various divisions in 1926 and in each 
of the last ten years are as follows:— 


Taste 726.—Cows in Registered Dairies in Divisions. 


Division. 
At 81st March, wlan tees Central | New South 
North All Tablelands, Slopes. Plains and Wales,* 
Coast. Divisions, Riverina, 
19267 weve 440,271 794,814 44,831 41,560 11,840 894,165 
1931+ wee vet = 509,231 901,066 43,927 51,150 8,853 | 1,006,129 
1932 ... 1... 514,999 918,372 54,102 68,715 13,280 | 1,055,729 
19383 ... 4. «| 525,699 946,414 65,393 91,213 19,423 | 1,124,006 
1984 ... 1. ...| 527,099 972,377 67,089 94,877 19,750 | 1,155,800 
1985 ... 4.) 4..f 584,898 997,407 64,479 91,301 19,115 | 1,178,763 
1986 ... 1. ...} 585,105 996,453 57,684 84,629 17,061 | 1,157,684 
19387 ... 0 «.  .ae{ 523,607 980,409 52,929 79,142 14,180 | 1,128,228 
19388 ... 0... ...[ 518,617 970,567 47,066 65,413 10,461 | 1,094,915 
19389 ... ... «| 516,880 961,802 42,099 54,539 9,085 | 1,068,906 
1940 ... 0...) = 525,062 958,308 41,306 57,008 10,931 | 1,068,999 
* Including Western Division, t+ At 30th June. 


Datry Farms. 


Under the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901-1980, every person who keeps 
cows to produce milk for sale for human consumption in any form must 
register his premises and conform to prescribed standards of cleanliness, 
etc. Some persons so registered, however, conduct operations on a very 
limited scale. 


The following statement of the number of holdings of one acre and 
upwards used for dairying operations on a commercial scale shows an 
increase from 18,838 in 1928-29 to 22,911 in 1933-84 and a subsequent 
decline to 20,704 in 1989-40. However, the number of holdings engaged in 
dairying in 1939-40 was approximately 8 per cent. greater than in 
1929-30 :-— 


Taste 727—Holdings used for Dairying, 1929 to 1940. 


| Holdings of one acre and upwards used principally for— 


Biot Maren, D Dahying | Dairying, | ‘Total 
st March. iryin airyi irying, 
fe ae 3 van : aiid Grazing and | ce 
griculture. Grazing. Agriculture. Dairying. 
1929+ 12,985 2,942 1,722 1,189 18,838 
1930f 13,294 2,170 1,607 1,034 19,105 
1931+ 14,484 3,371 1,148 1,146 20,149 
1932 15,136 3,406 1,480 1,614 21,636 
1933 15,177 4,101 1,475 2,102 22,855 
1934 15,033 4,315 1,498 2,065 22,911 
1935 14,929 4,226 1,474 1,952 22,581 
1936 14,969 4,066 1,445 1,834 22,314 
1937 14,521 4,178 1,394 1,716 21,809 
1938 14,136 4,072 1,316 1,592 21,116 
1939 14,129 3,660 1,331 1,489 20,609 
1940 14,210 3,752 1,309 1,433 20,704 


+ Year ended 30th June. 


The figures quoted above indicate the principal purposes for which 
the holdings were used. It is apparent that the great bulk of the 
holdings engaged in dairying operations are single purpose farms, 
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Datry Factories. 


‘Although there is some seasonal variation, approximately 80 per cent. of 
the milk production of the State is treated in factories either as cream or 
whole milk for the manufacture of butter, cream, cheese, or condensed 
milk, the balance being sold for consumption as fresh milk or used on the 
farms. Most of the factories are situated in the country districts at 
convenient centres, and are conducted on co-operative principles, with 
the dairy farmers as shareholders. Particulars of the operations of the 
butter factories are shown in the chapter “I’actories” of this Year Book. 


The number of butter factories in New South Wales has decreased from 
126 in 1921, to 108 in 1929 and 94 in 1940. Over this period there has been 
a tendency towards concentration of manufacture of butter into fewer and 
better equipped factories. Between 1929 and 1940 the number of employees 
in butter factories increased from 1,021 to 1,208 while the total horse power 
of machinery installed increased from 9,799 to 21,732. In 1940 cheese was 
produced in 88 factories, bacon and ham in 24 and condensed milk and 
other milk products in 10 factories. 


RAINFALL InDEx—Dairyina Districts. 


_ The following table provides a monthly index of rainfall in the coastal 
dairying districts of New South Wales. The index represents the ratio of 
actual to normal rainfall in each month, normal being the average over a 
long period of years and represented by 100 in all cases, 


TasLe 728.—Index of Rainfall in Dairying Districts, 1929 to 1940. 


dae 
won, [feet] @{e}ai/elal]etelale¢el] 4] ¢ 
Pa di at a eal rT ad a aH a dd a 

mil. Ib 
July ... ..) 50 61] 61} 76] 77; 197] 207] 93) 43] 87! 98] 46 
August oe | 53 92 | 93 | 54] 65] 20] 128) 44] 42 | 130 | 147 | 102 
September ...| 7:0 90 | 30/ 60 | 230 | 180 | 156/196 | 77 | 21) 53) 77 
October ...; 10°1 || 240] 113 | 51 | 93170} 95 | 102] 65 | 173 | 102 ; 208 


November ... | 12'1 82) 41] 131] 110 |] 161} 105; 45) 23) 275) 78] 87 
December ... | 12:3 49 {| 89/181; 42 | 160 | 116 | 93/1791} 110 | 18 49 
January .../ 129 || 103 | 48] 28 | 148; 97] 92) 88] 99/172] 91! 58 
February ..,| 121 68 | 181 | 59} 31) 198} 130) 79) 189 ;133) 13] 47 
March... ...| 12.2 || 148 | 123 | 43] 52] 61 97 | 128 ; 199 | 84 | 248 | 104 
April... .../ 103 || 132 | 216 | 94 | 164] 198] 70] 68] 63/105) 107]| 88 
May ... ..{ 79 [| 174 | 74( 938 | 56,180 | 58, 94{ I1) 205} 53); 39 
June ... ..] 58 1 851 | 47) 47/178) 55 28 | 48/187 | 50; 32] 58 


1130 || 132 | 93] 76 | 103 | 1389 | 107 | 89 | 93 | 129; 87! 80 


Average Production of Commercial Butter per Cow—lb.* 


* See Table 730. + Five years ended 1940. 


Estimate for Season ||161+4 (168-4 [170-3 |169°3 | 181°6) 183-1 [156-7 |147°8 [164-0 [153°8 |174°0 


The index of rainfall for the season is the mean of the monthly averages. 
The seasonal distribution of rainfall is an important factor in relation to 
production. See Table 735, 
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Damy Propvction. 


The following statement shows the estimated yield of milk in each 
division of the State during the year ended the 31st March, 1940, also the 
production of butter, cheese and bacon—the figures for these three items 
being factory production during the year ended 380th June, 1940, and the 
farm production during the year ended three months earlier :— 

TasLe 729,—Milk, Butter, Cheese and Bacon Production, 1989-40, 


Division. ea aa of! Butter Made, | Cheese Made, ae 
Coastal— gallons. Tb. Tb. lb. 
North Coast ae a 139,280,724. *67,337,610 1,055,501 5,340,771 
Hunter and Manning ... 61,182,447 24,381,814 801,960 1,950,577 
Metropolitan ‘isa Sa 17,631,831 500,680 27,424 15,494,854 
South Coast iva aa 43,232,957 9,624,929 4,917,275 603,950 
Total «| 261,827,959 101,845,033 6,802,160 23,390,152 
Tabléland— 
‘Northern ... tes aa 5,967,156 1,623,695 230 345,330 
Central .,., ste . 7,216,145 1,579,434 100 77,391 
Southern ... ive ‘ 2,909,929 492,788 300 17,090 
Total a 16,093,230 3,695,917 630 439,811 
Western Slopes— 
North es ae tis 5,524,229 1,564,734 aii 33,351 
Central... ate aes 3,318,747 916,036 80 35,187 
South ve sxe «he 19,141,787 $7,572,932 ‘ 1,065,210 
Total ie 27,984,763 10,053,702 80 1,183,748 
Plains— . 
North Central .., ose 1,213,878 135,546 100 7,218 
Central... ape ose 1,318,299 148,263 es 6,815 
‘Riverina ... ove ve 5,765,203 889,271 540 58,617 
Total ae 8,297,380 1,173,080 640 712,650 
Western Division ... a 1,005,695 45,960 ey 1,339 
Total ee) $314,709,027 116,813,692 6,803,510 |§25,037,700 


* Includes 258,253 1b. mado from Queensland cream. 


t Includes 4,134,253 gallons sent to interstate factories as cream. 
§ Includes 4,110,036 Ib. made from green bacon produced outside the State. 


+ Includes 617,493 tb. from Victorian cream, 


This statement shows that dairying activities are mainly conducted in 


the coastal division and are relatively inextensive in the remainder of the 
State. In this area about 90 per cent of the cows in registered dairies are 
depastured, and approximately 83 per cent. of the total output of milk, 87 
per cent. of the butter, and practically the whole of the cheese are produced. 
Fifty-seven per cent. of the butter of the State was made in the North Coast 
division. The Hunter and Manning division is next in importance, then 
the South Coast, and the South Western Slopes. Until about 30 years ago 
the South Coast division was the principal dairying region, but the industry 
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hag made rapid progress in the northern districts, where many large 
estates used previously for raising cattle for beef have been subdivided 
into dairy farms. Dairying in inland districts is relatively inextensive and, 
after a temporary expansion from 1981 to 1934, has declined. The manu- 
facture of cheese is of relatively small extent and approximately three- 
quarters of the total output is made in the South Coast division. The 
curing of bacon and ham is confined almost entirely to the Coastal division, 
where over 93 per cent. of the output is produced. 


A graph on page 842 illustrates the production of butter, cheese and 
bacon in each year since 1910. 


Mink. 


Particulars of the consumption and supply of milk and milk products are 
published in the chapter “Food and Prices” of the Year Book. 


Cows used for producing milk for sale are inspected by Government 
officers, who have power to condemn and prevent the use of diseased 
animals. The standard of milk sold for human consumption is prescribed, 
the quality of the milk sold is tested frequently, and prosecutions are 
instituted where deficiencies are found. By these means the purity and 
wholesomeness of dairy products are protected. 


Under the Milk Act, 1931, a Board regulates and controls the supply 


' of milk and cream within the Sydney metropolitan and Newcastle districts. 


Its functions include the improvement of methods of collecting and distri- 
butmeg milk and the fixation of prices. 


The total yield of milk is not accurately recorded, but is estimated approxi- 
mately. Few dairy farmers actually measure the quantity of milk obtained 
from their cows throughout the year. The majority are concerned prin- 
cipally in producing cream for manufacture into butter. In recent years, 
however, it has been found possible to make checks against supplies to 
factories, and results show that the farmers’ estimates are approximately 
eorrect. Moreover, the testing of dairy herds has developed so far as to give 
a fair indication of the butter-fat contents of the milk, 


Average Yield per Cow. 


While sufficient information is not available to show conclusively the 
average annual production of milk per cow in New South Wales, an approxi- 
mate estimate of the productivity per cow in registered dairies in terms of 
commercial butter is published in Table 730. For the purposes of this 
estimate it is assumed that the mean of the number of cows in milk and dry 
at the beginning and end of any given year represents the average number 
kept for milking in registered dairies during that year, and an estimate 
is made (on the basis of butter fat content) of the quantity of commercial 
butter which may be produced from milk used for purposes other than 
butter-making. : 
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_ The following table relates to all cows in registered dairies in New South 
Wale, and covers a period of years since 1925-26 :— 


Tasie 7380.—Cows in Registered Dairies—Average Yield. 


Butter Produced. Zetia te of Tota) 
Estimated Butter | c ial 

Cows Dry Nomber of in eo . onputter er 

and in Milk | Cows Dry | pactortes from Milk of | Produced or 70 oe Hon, 

Season, {Registered | and in Mill | som arilk Cows in |.Producible | Gommercial 

: Dalries at jin Registered Toduced |2esistered| peoistered [from Milk of Butt 
end of Year.| | Dairies | HlOguet Dairy | priSes used | ~,Cows in “Cow 
during Year. South Farms, fo Sinor | Registered | Per Vows 
Wales. Purposes. | Dairies. 
(A) (B) (©) (D) (E) (F) (@) 
Average 
per Year. Thousand lb, Ib, 
1926-30 762,404. 758,363 | 96,200 1,162 23,834 121,196 159°8 
1931-35 902,833 884,815 | 128,475 1,483 24,803 154,761 174:9 
Year. 

1927-28 756,687 753,322 | 96,246 1,276 24,945 122,467 162°6 
1928-29 716,322 766,504 | 91,424 1,091 24,328 116,843 152°4 
1929-30 777,816 777,069 | 100,603 1,025 23,783 125,411 161°4 
1930-31 813,831 795,823 | 109,133 1,113 23,777 134,023 168°4 
1931-32 873,840 843,836 | 119,372 1,437 22,930 143,739 170'3 
1932~—33 923,599 898,720 | 126,266 1,624 24,240 152,130 169°3 
1933-34 944,906 934,252 | 141,762 1,606 26,329 169,697 1816 
1934-35 957,987 951,446 | 145,843 1,635 26,740 174,218 183¢1 
1935-36 940,233 949,110 | 119,195 1,683 27,878 148,756 156°7 
1936-37 917,725 928,979 | 107,142 1,483 28,733 137,308 147'8 
1937-38 905,512 911,618 |118,111 1,171 30,236 149,518 164:0 
1938-39 886,911 896,212 | 105,537 1,054. 31,251 137,842 153°8 
1939-40 883,042 884,977 | 121,658 935 j 31,446 154,039 174°0 


The estimated number of cows dry and in milk in registered dairies dur- 
ing the year shown in the column B above represents the mean of the 
total numbers at the beginning and end of the year concerned as shown 
in column A. The estimated production per cow shown in column G@ ig 
obtained by dividing the average number of cows (column B) into the 
commercial butter in respective years shown in column F. It represents, 
therefore, an average covering all cows kept for milking in registered dairies 
irrespective of periods of lactation, and includes heifers with first calf, aged 
cows, and cows disabled from any cause. 


The averages shown in the table should be considered in conjunction with 
the index of rainfall in dairying districts. published in Table 728. It is 
evident that productivity per cow has been maintained and even slightly 
increased in the recent years despite the unevenness of the rainfall. The 
sharp decline in 1935-36 and 1986-387 was occasioned by the very dry condi- 
tions and an epidemic of ephemeral fever which occurred in the summer of 
the latter year. 


| 
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Use of Milk. 


The following statement.shows the estimated amount of milk produced. in 
New South Wales and used for various purposes in each of the last five 
years :— 

Taste 731.—Uses. of. Milk, 1936 to 1940. 


Year ended: 31st March. 
Purpose for which Milk was used.’ 
1936, | 1937. 1938, | 1930, | 1940, 
Butter making— Gallons (000 omitted), 
On farms 4...) ose ove eee wef 17,646 16,794 14,197 14,315 { 13,729 
In N.S.W. factories ... ... ...( 248,082 | 219,525 | 230,540 | 211,250 | 214,162 
in other States ...0 0.00. owe 3,704 3,426 2,699 3,125 4,134 
Total used for butter ...... 269,432 | 239,745. | 247,436 | 228,690 "232,025 
Cheese making— 
On farms oo, ck kee ee we 306 283 309 802 172 
Tn factories... 0. we eel 7,265 7,308 7,710 7,413 6,721 
Total used for Cheese ...... 7,571 7,591 8,019 7,715 6,893 
Sweet cream, ice cream, condensing, | 
etc. biges JDae Vasa (eulets tase aes 8,053 8,382 9,151 9,645 11,887 
Pasteurised for metropolitan and 
Newcastle markets ... ... ...{ 21,442 | 22,866 | 24,442 | 26,457a) 26,433a 
Balance sold as raw milk and used 
otherwise... ... ie cate: ie 38,848 | 39,033 | 38,960 | 38,8776] 37,4716 
Total milk (produced in 
N.S.W.)... 0. ae o.| 845,846 | 317,617 | 328,008 | 311,384:| 314,709 


(a) Excludes and (8) includes approximately 11 million gallons. of raw milk produced and sold for 
local consumption in the metropolis and Newcastle. 


The milk used in 1939-40 for making butter represented 73.7 per cent. of 
the estimated total production; 2.2 per cent. was used for cheese; 3.8 per 
cent. for condensed milk, cream, ice-cream, etc.; and the. balance—20.3 
rer cent—was consumed as fresh milk or used otherwise. The quantity 
pasteurised: for the Sydney and Newcastle markets was 382.7 per cent. 
greater in 1939-40 than in 1927-28. 


An estimate of the quantity of fresh milk used for human consumption 
in the metropolitan district is shown in the chapter relating to “Food and 
Prices,” page 573 of this Year Book. 


Burrer. 


The production and consumption of butter in New South Wales and 
the net.export of butter from New South Wales in recent years were as 
follows :— . 


Taste 732.—Butter Production, Consumption and Export (New South 


Wales.) 
Net Net 
Year Buiter Export of Butter Export 
Butter D Yearended | Butter | Consumed B 
seth, oe. Produced. cee re 30th ‘Tans: Produced. | in NASW. of aoe 
N.S.W. N.S.W. 
million. 1b. ; million Ib. 
1935 146-1 88°3 59:0 1938 1209 93°7 25°6 
1936 125-2 91.8 30°5 1939 118°8 93.0 20'6 
1937: 109°8 92:0 16'8 19 t0 116°8 95-0 # 


* Not available for publication. 


The: difference between total.consumption plus net export and quantity of butter produced : 
represents changes in stocks 1s at 30th June, 
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The following statement shows ‘the quantity of butter made annually in 
New South Wales at intervals since 1901. The figures include the butter 
made in factories from cream produced in other States, the quantity in 
1989-40 being 875,746 Ib. 


Taste 788.—Butter Production, 1901 to 1940. 


] 
Year ended on | In 


Year ended | On 
30th June. | Farms. | Factories. Total, ' 


In 
30th June. | Farms. | Factories. Total. 


Thousand 1b, (000 omitted.) 
190)" 4,775 34,282 39,057 1932 5,399T} 118,448 123,847 
1906* 4,637 54,304 58,941 1933 5,806¢| 123,625 128,933 
I9L1* 4,632 78,573 83,205 1934. 5,660f| 148,208 148,868 
1916 4,254 55,374 59,632 1935 5,9487) 140,158 146,106 
1921 4,388 79,880 84,268 1936 6,046f, 119,123 125,169 
1926 5,270 101,698 106,968 1937 5,856] 103,975 109,831 
1929 4,511 91,733 96,244 1938 4,952+) 115,930 120,882 
1930 4,208 | 100,814 105,022 1939 4,980; 113,841 118,821 
1931 4,910 | 109,292 | 114,202 1940 4,794fT| 112,020 116,814 


* Calendar year. }~ Year ended 3ist March. 


The high level of production reached in 1933-34 and 1984-85 may be 
attributed mainly to the bountiful seasons (See Table 728), but also in 
part to a temporary expansion of dairying in the hinterland (See Table 726) 
and to farmers’ efforts to offset low prices by increasing production (See 
‘Table 738). Omitting the two years mentioned it would appear that the 
annual average production of butter has been increased by approximately 
20 per cent. in the past ten years as compared with the ten years ended 
1930. 


Eaternal Trade and Local Consumption of Butter. 


Latest particulars available for publication of the external trade in butter 
to and from New South Wales are summarised in the following state- 
ment (the particulars of the interstate movement are approximations) :— 


Taste 734.—Interstate and Oversea Trade in Butter, 1985 to 1939. 
(New South Wales.) 


| Particulars. 1934-1935, | _ 1985-86. 1986-37. 1987-38. 1938-39. 
| Imports :— Ib, Ib. Ib. ib. ib. 
| Tuterstate  .... «| 2,961,300 | 6,550,100 | 5,808,488 | 9,753,548 | 6,674,492 
i Oversea Bis cath 930 3,612 17 1,674 200 
Total Imports -,.| 2,962,230 | 5,583,712 | 5,808,505 | 9,755,222 | 6,674,692 
: Yxports :— 
Interstate* .., ...| 3,974,100 | 2,814,400 | 1,886,744 | 3,584,716 ; 2,852,324 
Oversea— 
Australian produce ...| 57,672,403 | 32,818,757 | 20,365,765 | 31,372,658 | 23,966,498 
Ships’ Stores— . 
Australian produce ... 356,514 ’ 458,892 ___ 421,021 384,573 | 424,702 
Total Exports... 62,003,017 36,092,049 | 22,623,530 ; 35,341,947 | 27,243/524 
Net Export... ..-| 59,040,787 | 30,588,337 | 16,815,026 | 25,586,725 |20,568,882 


*Lucludes butter sent to Queensland for shipment oversea, 


The annual consumption of butter in New South Wales is shown in 
‘Table 501 on page 572 of this Year Book. It increased from $8,354,000 
1b. in 1934-35 to 98,680,000 lb. in 1937-88, and decreased to 93,050,000 lb. in 
1938-39. In 1989-40 there was an increase ‘to 95,000,000 lb.. The average 
annual consumption per head. of population was 33.8 lb in 1984-35; 34.6 
lb. in 1935-36; 34.3 Jb. in 1936-87; 34.6 Ib. in 1987-38; 34.0 Ib. in 1988-89 
and 34.8 Ib, in 1939-40, 

71989—G 
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Dairy Production in New South Wales, 1910 to 1939-40, 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF BUTTER 
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The numbers at the side of the graphs and inset represent 
millions of pounds of butter cheese and bacon& ham. * 


Production and Exports of Butter Monthly. 


The following table shows the quantity of butter produced in factories 


in New South Wales and the quantity exported oversea from New 


South 


Wales in each month since July, 1936. Butter may be stored for a con- 


siderable period before export, and the figures for production and 


export 
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each month do not necessarily refer to the same butter. The export figures 
indicate the quantity of Australian butter exported oversea from ports in 
New South Wales. In addition, a large quantity is sent from New Seuth 
Wales to Queensland, whence it is transhipped abroad, 


TABLE 7 38,—Production and Exports of Butter Monthly, 1936-37 to 1939-40. 
(New South Wales.) 


Quantity of Butter Produced Quantity of Butter Exported 

in Factories,* Oversea (Australian Produce), 

Menth, - : ee 

1936-37. | 1087-88. | 1988-30. | 1939-40. | 1940-41. 1086-37.| 1937-38. ee 

Thousand lb, 
July vee vf 4,990 ; 4,160) 4,437 6,585 |} 5,047 982 825 661 
August te vf 5,569 | 4,842 | 4,887 6,355 | 5,042 310 231 309 
September ... «| G6,84b | 7,029) 6,915 7,335 | 6,453 450 351 518 
October... | 9,206 | 9,315 | 10,842 | 10,165 | 7,988 || 1,194 | 1,459 | 1,671 
November .., «| 8,836 | 13,840 | 12,589 | 13,456 | 8,185 | 1,582 | 3,047 | 4,299 
December .., vf 7,917 | 15,168 | 11,423 | 13,822 | 11,365 i 920 | 4,687 | 4,095 
January... | 13,263 | 14,592) 9,707} 12,629 | 14,453 || 1,282 | 5,086 | 2,528 
February ... .| 11,88) | 14,C20 | 10,826 | 10,602 | 12,786 || 3,071 | 5,511 | 1,009 
March ihe eo | 18,368 | 12,441 | 12,137 9,562 } 11,743 | 4,210 ) 5,270} 1,843 
April re, -| 16,3873 | 9,088 ; 11,880 9,165 | 8,682 || 3,187 | 3,600 695 
May ue wf = 7,415 | 6,693 | 10,456 7,286 2,417 } 1,001 | 3,238 
June va .{ 4,821 | 5,272] 7,742 5,058 761 806 | 3,154 
Total » | 103,975 | 115,930/113,841 |L12,020 | 20,306 | 31,874 23,966 
i 


* Compiled from monthly returns of the Division of Dairying, Department of Agriculture. 
ft Later figures of exports are not availabe for publication. 


These monthly records show the seasonal nature of the production and the 
variations in the monthly volume of exports. Production increases in a 
marked degree during the summer months usually attaining a maximum 
between January and March and decreases during the winter, reaching 
a minimum usually in July. 


The principal sources from which butter was imported into the United 
Kingdom during the period 1929 to 1989 are shown below :— 


TaBLe 736.—lmports of Butter into the United Kingdom, 1929 to 1989. 


Imports of Butter into the United Kingdom from— 


Year 

uae ; 

une) australia, | New Zealand,| Denmark. Argentina. neuer cons: neers 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons, 


1929 43,116 64,636 105,162 17,0384 6,761 80,766 317,475 
1930 41,158 65,496 111,925 15,706 5,117 84,260 323,662 
1931 62,357 87,401 118,149 21,358 4,380 66,525 360,260 
1932 | 80,947 102,955 125,698 19,504 3,148 80,057 412,309 
1933 97,401 114,429 131,748 13,573 7,458 74,218 438,827 


1934 | 94,304 137,105 129,944. 6,030 10,351 102,693 480,427 
1935 | 114,472 125,499 111,506 4,771 16,730 96,349 469,327 
1936 87,541 136,002 106,996 4,164 29,311 109,396 473,410 
1937 71,110 144,642 113,785 8,907 39,454 107,024 484,922 
1938 83,845 139,671 112,860 3.268 35,142 100,270 475,056 


1939 90,289 125,162 111,794 4,890 40,950 98,484 | 471,569 
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Prices of Butter, 


Since May, 1984 the wholesale price of butter for local consumption has 
been fixed under the “equalisation” agreement referred to on an earlier 
page. The price so fixed was 140s, per cwt. in May, 1934, increased to 
149s. 4d. on 29th June, 1937, and to 158s. 8d. on 8th June, 1938, at which 
price it still remained in March, 1941. In addition there has been a 
customary box charge of 2s. 6d. per cwt. : 


The average monthly Sydney parity (f.0.b.) of the top prices prevailing: 
for Australian butter in London markets since July, 1931, is shown below, 
together with the annual average, weighted in accordance with quantities. 
exported monthly from New South Wales, 


Tasie 737.—Export Parity Prices of Butter in Sydney. 


| Sydney Parity of Average Top Price London, for Choicest Australian 
Butter per ewt. (Australian Currency), 


Month, 

1981-32 jss2-s9 1988-34 |1934-35 1045-80/1086-37 907-99 |19H8-80 090-40. 

8. 8. 5 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. 

July tee wef 127 112 86 3 96 126 126 | 135 127 
August vas | 127 112 98 80 103 132 130-| 182 124. 
September ... vee] 125 M7 14 76 | 128 120 134 | 180 134 
October ses veel 134 110 | 109 72; 131 111] 158] 124 137 
November ... wa 126 98 88 79 112} 120) 147] 115 137 
December - ... vee{ 115 92 73 75 97 108 | 124] 119 137 
January... e| 109 87 67 88 103 108 122 134 1387 
February... veep 115 80 69 94 102 94} 124} 132 137 
March oes we} 117 . 17 74 78 91 107 131 128 137 
~ April te wf 116 70 73 79 95 | 116] 140{ 126 137 
May a | 106 82 79 83 108 118; 148; 119 137 
June, was «| 108 84 79 92 118 | 120 135 126 137. 
Annual Average 117. 90 «| 82] 10f) 1} 182 | 128 136 


From October, 1939, to June, 1941, the contract price paid by the British 
Government comparable with the above prices was 132s. 7d. per cwt. 


In 1938-39 approximately 95 per cent. of Australian butter exported 
was shipped: to the United Kingdom and. 96 per cent. of this butter was. 
sold..on: a, consignment basis, the balance being sold cif. and e, United 
Kingdom. 
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Following the outbreak of war in 1939 the British Government contracted 
to purchase the total exportable surplus of Australian butter available 
to 80th June, 1940. The contract has been renewed for a further period 
of twelve months. Under the terms of the new agreement, the United 
JSingdom has undertaken to purchase 100,000 tons of butter. Should the 
Australian surplus exceed that amount, consideration will be given to the 
purchase of the balance. Prices and conditions are the same as previously 
and are detailed below. The price stated is f.o.b, Australian port. 


Sterling. Australian Currency. 
per cwt. per owt. 
5B 6d 8s. d. 
Choicest 109 9 187) 2h 
First Grade ... 108 6 135 74 
Second: Grade yee 104 11 131 1} 
Pastry 102 0 127 6 


Payment is made to Australian sellers as follows: 90 per cent. on shipment 
and 10 per cent. within 28 days of arrival in U.K. or, if vessel is lost, 
estimated date of arrival. 

Prices Received by Dairy Farmers. 

Dairy farmers who supply cream to butter factories are paid according 
to its butter-fat content, and the return they receive—caleulated as per Jb. 
of butter—depends on the relative proportions of the factory output con- 
sumed in Australia and exported oversea, as well as the prices realised in 
home and oversea markets. 

The average prices paid to dairy farmers for cream: supplied to butter 
factories in New South Wales in recent years are shown below, the averages 
being stated as per pound of commercial butter :— 

Taste 738,—Oream for Butter—Average Prices paid to Dairy Farmers, 
1924 to 1940. 


5 
ver. | Ameo vou, . | StEES | ven, | gents 
Suppliers. Suppliers. : Suppliers, 
d. d. d. 
1923-24 16-6 1929-30 15-8 1935-36 H4 
1924-25 13-0 1930-31 12-6 1936-37 122 
1925-26...) 168 || 1931-32 ..! 112 1937-38 13-0" 
1926-27...) 16-2 1932-33 ..., 0-4 1938-39: 13:0* 
1927-28 16-0 1933-34 ..,| 8-4 1939-40" 13-6* 
1928-29...) 17-1 1934-36...) 9d 


* See footnote to Table 739. 


The: foregoing averages. are calculated from records of alli factories. in 
New South Wales, 
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Each month the dairy farmer is paid for his cream at a price estimated 
to be slightly less than the probable proceeds from sales of butter, and at 
the end of each half-year he receives such further sums in the form of 
“deferred pay” as accrue when the actual proceeds of sales are known. The 
half-yearly adjustments on this account have varied from $d. to 1§d. per 
pound in recent years, and they have been included in the following com- 
parison of monthly prices paid to suppliers of cream to the principal 
North Coast factories :— 


Tasty 739.—OCream for Butter—Monthly Prices Paid to Dairy-farmers, 
1933 to 1940 (North Coast Factories, N.S.W.). 


= 


Month, 1988-34, | 1984-35. | 1935-36, | 1936-37, 1937-38, 1988-89. 1989-40. 1940-41. 
Pence per Ib. of commercial butter (including deferred pay). 
July wf 114 10§ 123 14g 13k | 14g 13h 14 
August...) 11d 114 123 14} 133 | 148 | 123 133 
September...) 118 10} 124 122 133 | 184, 13 13% 
October... 9% of 12 128 13% | 12-4 123 133 
November ... 8} 84 102 12} li} 1143 123 134 
December ... 78 8§ 94 124 li} 114 123 134 
January ... 78 10 104 il 123 1345 14} ies 
February ... ves 9} il ul 12} 134; 143 ' 
March =... 8 o } Ul 12 133 | 13% 143 
April wf Ot 10 114 123 148 | 134 144 
May wal 108 ll 13 132 15} | 1344 143 s 
June veel 108 124 14 134 164 | 134 15 ‘ 
\ 


* Cost of carting cream to factory (about jd. per lb.) met by factories. 


From July, 1937, charges for transporting cream to the factories (equal 
to about 3d. per Ib.) have been met by the factorics. Previously the sup- 
pliers met this cost. 


‘* 


CHEESE, 


Although favourable conditions exist in New South Wales for the 
production of cheese the industry has shown little or no expansion in the 
past twenty years. This is said to be due to the fact that production of 
cheese is relatively unprofitable as compared with other dairying pursuits. 
The annual production is not sufficient for local requirements and appre- 
ciable quantities are imported from other States. Approximately three- 
fourths of the cheese made in New South Wales is produced in the South 
Coast division.. The graph published on page 842 illustrates the trend in 
production in recent years. 
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The following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on 
farms and the import and export of cheese from New South Wales at 
intervals since 1901:— 


Taste 740.—Cheese—Production, Imports and Exports, 1901 to 1940. 


Production, Tmport. Export, 
ded 3onn June, 
= In Factories. | On Farms, Total, Oversea, I aor Oversea. § 
lb, lb. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
1901* 2,428,599 | 1,410,236 | 3,838,835 | 1,862,000 399,000 191,000 
1906* 3,459,641 | 1,999,004 | 5,458,645 115,000 359,000 133,600 
1911* 4,617,387 843,265 | 5,460,652 129,000 T 141,400 
1916 4,969,374 | 1,010,262 | 5,979,636 479,000 T 301,200 
1921 5,965,715 441,494 | 6,407,209 31,000 t 806,700 
1926 6,321,111 141,424 | 6,462,535 736,000 | 1,288,000}| 284,000 
1929 6,203,409 135,643 | 6,339,052 256,000 | 2,924,000 229,300 
1930 6,163,295 182,490 | 6,345,785 216,000 | 4,097,000 219,400 
1931 6,425,093 90,972 | 6,516,065 18,000 | 3,086,000 188,900 
19382 6,476,737 113,620 | 6,590,357 7,200 | 3,264,000 191,000 
1933 7,053,566 140,240 | 7,193,806 51,600 | 2,778,000 452,000 
1934 8,864,126 208,382 | 9,072,508 28,200 | 2,855,000 736,700 
1935 8,220,229 225,239 | 8,445,468 38,700 | 2,648,000 | 2,136,100 
1936 7,060,100 296,103 | 7,356,203 40,440 | 3,568,000 540,010 
1937 7,145,170 272,470 » 7,417,640 64,166 | 3,941,000 423,842 
1938 7,701 411 303,462 | 8,004,873 56,134 | 3,963,000 | 1,080,588 
1939 7,193,022 292,885 | 7,485,907 83,702 | 3,858,000 294,472 
1940 6,634,079 169,431 | 6,803,510 § § § 
*Calendar year. t Not available. t Excluding imports by rail. § Including ships’ stores— 
Australian produce only. | Approximate Interstate imports by sea and railways. 


§ Not available for publication. 


The average annual consumption of cheese in New South Wales is 
approximately 11,000,000]b., or 4 1b. per head of population. 


Conpensep MILK. ; 
In 1939-40 there were seven factories for the manufacture of condensed, 
concentrated and powdered milk in New South Wales. The quantities 
ynade in each of the past four years were as follows :— ; 


1936-37. 1937-38, 1938-1939, 1939-40. 
Ib. lb. | Ib. Ib. 
Concentrated milk ... ... 1,449,271 1,785,955 2,332,097 3,325,800 
: Condensed milk with. Ae 4,856,537 3,819,862 3,815,546 6,286,287 
Powdered milk vee tee 1,526,709 1,951,200 =| 2,551,748 2,497,436 


In making these and other milk products such as sterilised cream and 
malted milk, 6,892,927 gallons of milk and 946 tons of sugar were used in 
1939-40, and the value of the products was £583,911. 
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Pigs. 


The number of pigs in New South Wales at 31st March, 1940, was 451,064, 
including 347,046 under one year old and 104,018 one year and over; the 
latter'are-mainly breeding stock. Comparative figures over a period of years 
are shown: below :— 


‘Taste 741.—Pigs in New South Wales, 1900 to 1940. 


Fea Shae’. | NUBBET oF || at aust atazen, | Naber oF 
‘1900 (Dec.) 233,186 1933 388,273 
1905s, 264,357 1934 367,116 
1910 =, 246,964 1935 397,535 
1916 (June) 304,140 19368 436,944 
1921 sy, 322,146 1937 390,780 
1926 —Cs, 354,015 1938 356,765 
1931s, 320,835 1939 377,344 - 
1986 (March) | 395,148 1940 | 451,064 


Pig ‘breeding in New South Wales is usually carried on in association 
with dairying. ‘The numbers in the State have fluctuated over the past 


_ten years, and in 1940 exceeded the previous highest total in 1936 by 14,120. 


The extent of pig breeding, however, is not accurately reflected in variations 
in the number of pigs! at the end of the year, but rather in the extent of 
slaughtering in conjunction with increase or decrease in numbers, A com- 
parison ifor periods of five years ended 1985 and 1940 is shown below :— 


Tasie '742.—Pigs—Annual Increase or Decrease, 1981 to 1940. 


{Numb t end Numb t end T 

Year ended aervear: ie ieee Yoar ended . ae eres a ained 

81st March. Travenee { pier ducing Year. 81st March. Aner sne pie during Year. 
1931* ... eeel(-+) 10,832 417,602 || 1936 ... vel(+) 39,409 595,624 
1932 2... aM(-F) 51,515 425,885 {19387 ...  ...\(—) 46,164 613,857 
1933 °,.. else) 2,427 452,807 |{ 1938 ... ve f(—) 34,015 536,868 
1984 ... wal(—) 21,157, 461,205 || 1939 ... elt +) 20,579 552,939 
1935... wel(+E) 30,419; 505,059 |} 1940 ... el(+) 77,720 542,359 

2 i Ae eee erer ee my 
Total el(-) 74,036 2,261,958 | Total wil(-+) 57,529 2,841,647 


* Year ended 30th June. 


’ The average annual number of pigs slaughtered has increased as follow :— 


Average annual 


™ 
Pive years tThumber of pigs 


ented, staughtered. 
1925 315,617 
1930 417,742 
1935 452,392 


1940 668,329 


‘| 

| 
a 
4 
4 
| 
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The following statement shows the number of pigs in divisions of the 
State in various years since. 1921 :— 


Taste 748.—Pigs: in: Divisions, 1921: to. 1940. 


1921,. 1926,. 1931, . 1938. 1939, 1940. 
Division, June, | June, June. | Maren. March, March. 
North Coast nee 117,220 | 174,396 | 152,243 | 166,882 | 176,394: : 191,360 
Hunter and Manning ...| 49,424 70,670 | 64,287 76;918 81,860 81,935 
Metropolitan... --| 20,863 20,182 16,924 17,906 18,627 24,339 
South Coast wae | 21,396 34,922 26,958 30,127 31,279 34,695 — 
ee aad a en 
Total, Coastal »..}, 208,903 | 300,170 | 260,412 | 291,833 , 808,160 |} 332,329 
Tablelands wee i : 29,700 |! 26,366 20,553 21,1738 21,842 28,092 
Western Slopes .., ..| 89,599 || 36,537 35,503 29,919 31,218 59,975 
Other aes tes .| 28,051 |! 19,601: 17,863 13,840°}; 16,124 ‘ 30,668 
‘Total, New South 
Wales ... ' 882,674 | 384,381 | 356,765 _ 377,344 451,064 


...|, 306,253 


Sixty per cent. of the pigs at 81st March, 1940; were in the North 
Coast: and Hunter and: Manning Divisions. 


Prices of Pigs, 1938 tu 1940. 


The average prices of certain representative classes of pigs in the metro- 


‘politan saleyards at Flemington during each of the past three years are 


shown. below. 
a number of: firms engaged’ in 


the sale of: livestock. 


The averages have: been compiled from returns: supplied: by 


Tape 744,—Average Prices of Pigs, Sydney, 1988 to 1940. 


Heavy and Medium Weights. 


Month. Baconers. Porkera. 
1938. 1939, 1940. 1938. | 1939, | 1940. 
s. d, s. d. s. d. s. d. 8s. dd. s. d. 
January ...] 68 10 73 41 76. 8 45 11 46 1 48 10 
February...) 68 0 72 8 77 4 45 8 47 2 48 4 
March «| 67° 3 73 «6 76 7 44° 3 47 5 47 9 
April «| 69 5 73-1 76 6 46 0 48 2 47 6 
May wal 70-10 71 8 78 1 46 6 45 6 47 6 
Junie of 72 2 73 0 78 0 48 0 46 1 48° 0 
July | S738 ™4 7 | 79 0 49 3 47 5 48 3 
August oo 75 1 717° (0 80 9 50 6 49 9 49 5 
September...) 75 11 81 0 82 2 50 10 49 9 48 9 
October... 72 11 83 1 82 7 49 5 522 50 10: 
November ...,J 72. 1 84 0 81.10 47 4 5L 6 49 0 
December ... 68 4 81 10 81 6 43 4 50 10 5] 1. 
Average ... 71 3 76 6 79° 3 47 3 48 6 48 10° 


Hl 
j 
i 
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Bacon and Hams. 


The output of bacon and hams from factories and farms in New South 
Wales and the net interstate imports (as far as recorded) at intervals since 
1901 are shown hereunder :— 


Taste 745.—Bacon and Ham, Production 1901 to 1940. 


Production of Bacon and Ham, 
ere neon and Elam 
ensuite Factory. Farm. Bic suetiows Interstate. § 
lb. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
1901* 7,392,100 3,688,800 11,080,900 1,216,700 
1911* 13,393,500 2,709,300 16,102,800 tT 
1916 11,637,900 1,938,700 13,576,600 tT 
1921 14,625,800 1,631,400 16,257,200 t 
1926 21,548,888 1,409,483 22,958,371 9,500,000 
1929 22,340,106 747,165 23,087,271 8,300,000 
1930 20,984,249 632,223 21,616,472 9,900,000 
1931 20,984,266 916,928 21,901,194 8,400,000 
1932 19,442,931 1,025,328t 20,468,259 7,400,000 
1933 19,250,875 1,225,680 20,476,555 6,446,000 
1934 19,963,793 1,127,7941 21,091,587 6,982,900 
1935 18,709,766 957,853f 19,667,619 7,979,700 
1936 21,155,669 901,789¢ 22,057,458 8,418,000 
1937 21,255,483 814,3775 22,069,860 8,936,788 
1938 20,795,580 679,111¢ 21,374,691 8,063,076 
1939 21,721,914. || 431,442T 22,153,356 8,381,652 
1940 20,510,621 || 417,043 ¢ 20,927,664 
*Calendar year. t Not available. } Year ended 31st March. § Approximate. 


|} Excludes 4,265,331 Ib. in 1939, and 4,110,036 Ib. in 1940, cured from green bacon imported interstate. 


During the first decade of the period under review, and between 1921 
and 1929, the production of bacon showed a substantial increase, but since 
the latter year the quantity has been fairly steady at a somewhat lower level. 
Apparently the greater quantity of pig meat available has been used as pork. 
The oversea exports of pig products (pork, bacon and ham) from New 
South Wales in 1938-89 totalled 11,339 ewt. (including 9,008 ewt. of pork) 
as compared with 15,518 ewt. in 1987-38. Corresponding figures for 1939- 
40 are not available for publication. 


Lard. 


Statistics showing the total production of lard ave not available. During 
the year ended 80th June, 1940, the quantity extracted in factories 
amounted to 582,048 Ib., valued at £13,186, but as manufacture is conducted 
in many other establishments, as well as on farms, this quantity represents 
only a portion of the total output. 


During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1940, the overseas exports of 
Yard and refined animal fats amounted to 6,423,667 lb., valued at £80,092 
and imports from oversea countries to 21,646 Ib., valued at £1,033. 


Exports or Dairy Propwucts. 


The following table shows the oversea exports of the principal dairy 
products from New South Wales, inclusive of ships’ stores, at intervals since 
1891. The particulars for 1891 and 1901 relate to New South Wales 
produce only, but in later years the figures include a small quantity of 
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produce of other Australian States. New South Wales produce exported 
through other States is excluded from account. Since 1934-35 a substantial 
quantity of butter from New South Wales has been shipped abroad from 
Brisbane, Queensland, 
TaBLe 746,—Oversea Exports of Butter, Cheese, Milk and Bacon 
(from N.S.W.) 1891 to 1940. 


Oversea Exports (including Ships’ Stores). 


Year 
Milk—Preserved 
ended Butter. Cheese, . Baconand Ham. 
30th June, Condensed, etc. : 


Quantity. Value, Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. /Quantity.} Value, 


Ib. (000) | £ 1b. (000) £ Ib. (000) £ Ib. (000) £ 
1891* ll 478 18 411 oes oes 9 380 
1901* 8,700 379,342 191 4,359 196 2,525 96 3,007 
1911* 33,044 | 1,518,993 141 38,723 1,127; 17,471 618 17,561 


1921 28,429 | 3,458,280 807 | 49,813 | 11,576 691,122 | 1,357 | 132,075 
1931 31,793 | 1,698,835 189 8,969 497 | 18,006 552 28,646 


1932 39,823 | 2,010,246 191 8,756 650 | 22,957 530 28,126 
1933 42,901 | 1,832,362 464; 18,021 852 | 32,340 539 38,936 
1934 59,635 | 2,149,546 800 | 25,745 865 | 30,313 571 30,435 


1935 58,928 | 2,182,429 2,136 | 55,413 2,569 | 196,668 591 33,825 
1936 33,278 | 1,675,728 540 | 18,228 2,592 | 194,207 631 36,286 
1937 20,787 | 1,033,007 424) 15,724 2,342 | 154,923 740 41,182 
1938 31,758 | 1,919,132 1,081 | 46,263 3,210 | 207,516 659 42,250 
1939 24,391 | 1,382,876 294 } 12,12] 2,979 | 247,806 464 28,268 
1940 f t 850 | 32,214 6,020 } 282,860 | 1,373 92,885 


+ Australian produce only. $ Not available for publication. 


* Calendar year. 


The values of other dairy and farmyard products exported overseas in 
1939-40 were as follows:—Frozen pork, £79,757; frozen poultry, £37,568; 
eges, £195,858; live pigs and poultry, £3,369, 

In 1939-40, 2,521,269 lb. of frozen pork was exported oversea from New 
South Wales as compared with 1,008,918 lb. in 1938-39, 


Pouttry-FarMina, 


Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
but the interests involved have become important commercially, and a 
distinct industry has been developed. Returns collected as at 3ist March, 
1940, showed that there were 2,307 holdings of one acre or more in extent 
devoted mainly to poultry farming. In addition, many smaller holdings 
not included in these returns are used for raising poultry as a commercial 
pursuit, and some farms utilised mainly for agriculture, dairying or grazing, 
carry large numbers of poultry. The returns showed that at 31st 
March, 1940 there were 8,072 holdings, carrying poultry for commercial 
purposes to the extent of 150 head or more. Of these, 1,899 were in the 
county of Cumberland and 661 in other coastal districts. 

Owing to the relatively small area of land required for poultry farming 
it has been difficult to make a complete survey, but with special facilities 
the scope of the collection was widened in 1935. 

Complete statistics of poultry production are not available, but a general 
estimate based on recorded production indicates that the farm value of 
production during 1989-40 was approximately 3,497,582. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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“The numbers of poultry enumerated in returns supplied annually under 
the Census Act are shown below for each year from 1935, when action was 
taken to obtain a more comprehensive record than was previously available. 
The data afford some guidance as to the trend of the industry during the 
last few years, but in view of the difficulty of obtaining complete records 
of all small poultry keepers, it is probable that the number of poultry in 
the State is much greater than the figures shown in the table :— 


Taste 747,—Poultry in New South Wales, 1935 to 1940. 


ane iekend) “| Duckiyetos| |e to: | Turkeys, eto. Howl 
Bee Chickens. ucka, ete, eese, etc. | Turkeys, etc. Fowl, 
ee etc, : and other. 


1935 5,251,000 219,000 31,000 244,000 | 12,000 
1936 5,263,000 202,000 30,000 232,000 | 11,000 
1937 5,112,000 189,000 27,000 226,000 9,800 
1938 5,052,000 191,000 25,000 211,000 | 10,500 
1939 5,066,000 180,000 25,000 209,000 | 10,000 
1940 5,474,000 202,000 23,000 213,000 9,500 


_ The numbers shown above include poultry recorded on holdings with less 
than 150 stock—2,827,302 fowls, chickens, etc., in 1940—also the number of 
‘poultry, as estimated by local collectors, on holdings other than those used 
for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 


The statistics shown below are compiled from returns collected under 
the Census Act in respect of farms with at least 150 head of poultry, from 


which products were marketed :— 


Taste 748.—Commercial Poultry Farms, 1931 to 1940. 


Stock at 31st March, Poultry 
Number Eggs Chickens Consumed 
Year ended of Produced. Hatched or Sold for 
81sc March, Farms Chickens Other Thousand For Sale as Table 

under six,’ Fowls dozen. Day-Olds, Purposes. 

months old. 1 (Head.) 
* 1931 2,106 349,849 1,207,068 11,583 1,104,048 654,000 
"4932 2,323 204,069 1,401,957 12,822 1,190,451 759,000 
1933 2,507 232,607 1,536,981 14,066 1,383,732 1,039,472 
' "L984. 4 2,598 209,505 1,760,739 15,544 1,423,428 1,099,539 
1935 | BATE 258,217 2,063,398 18,517 1,278,337 | 1,248,207 
1936. 3,296 181,464 2,083,070 19,065 1,537,671 1,109,272 
1937 3,094 165,837 1,994,273 19,405 1,647,364 | 1,109,833 
1938 © 2,815 188,793 1,979,889 19,741 1,676,277 | 1,059,802 
1939 2,853 208,801 2,065,672 * 20,042 72,445,420 1,078,458 
1940 3,072 210,879 2,436,169 22,487 73,118,623 1,077,119 

t 
7 - * Year ended 30th June. Includes Hatcheries. 


The considerable increase in chickens hatched for sale as day-olds during 
1988-89 and 1939-40 was due in part to a record demand, but also (and 
niainly) to. the inclusion of complete records of certain hatcheries not 
formerly recorded. .. : fi 
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Assuming that the mean of the number of stock over six months old at 
the beginning and end of the year represents approximately the number 
of laying stock in respective years (with some deduction for male stock), 
it would appear that the average egg production is in the vicinity of ten 
dozen per hen per year. Jt is generally accepted that a fair average egg 
production on well-managed commercial poultry farms is twelve dozen per 
hen per year. 


Returns received from commercial poultry farms disclosed that 1,097,119 
head of poultry were consumed or sold for consumption during 1939-40. 
The Table Bird Council of New South Wales, established in November, 
1936, is endeavouring to expand the market for table poultry. 


Special attention is devoted to improving the laying qualities of the 
different breeds, and egg-laying competitions, organised originally by 
private subscriptions, have been conducted since 1901 at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. These competitions attract widespread interest among 
poultry-farmers. An annual report in bulletin form, giving particulars and 
tabulated results of these competitions, is issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. The most successful laying breeds have proved to be the 
Australorp, the White Leghorn, the Rhode Island Red, and the Langshan. 
The Australorp was produced in Australia, Black Orpington blood being pre- 
dominant. A:-Government Poultry Expert and staff carry out experimental 
work and assist poultry farmers in selecting breeding stock, culling the 
hens, and in dealing with general problems associated with the industry. 
Owing to the ease with which poultry diseases spread, a system of quaran- 
tine is in operation to obviate the introduction of endemic diseases from 
beyond the State, and to combat outbreaks of local origin. 


Calculations covering the maintenance of fowls competing in the Hawkes- 
pury Agricultural College laying tests in recent years show that feeding 
costs (with food purchased at wholesale rates and freight and cartage 
added) amounted to 7s. per bird per year in 1938-39 and 6s. 3d. per bird in 
1939-40. As the feeding costs in this competition are based upon Sydney 
market prices plus freight and cartage, they are indicative of the average 
costs of feeding on commercial poultry farms. In successive years ending 
in March the feeding costs per hen per annum were as follow:— 


Taste 749.—Cost of Feeding Fowls, 1929—1941. 


Paap ae nae bee a aig pe nee 
8. d, s. d | 8. d. 

‘1998-29 ...| 8 7 1933-34 ...| 6 8 1938-39 ...| 7 0 

1929-30 ... 910 1934-35 5 9 1939-40 ...| 6 8 

"1930-31 scl 73 1935-36 72 1940-41 7 3 

1931-32...) 5 9 1936-37 8 8 

1932-33...) 7 0 1937-38 9 6 


The course of prices of wheat, maize, bran and pollard is indicated in 
Table 6038. 
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Prices of Eggs. 

The average monthly wholesale prices of new-laid hen eggs per dozen in 
Sydney since January, 1933, are shown in the following table, together 
with the average price in each year weighted in accordance with the 
Beasonal expectation of laying :— 


TaBLe 750.—Wholesale Prices of Eggs, 1983 to 1940, 


Month, Welght.; 1983, 1934, 1935, ] 1936. 19387. | 1988, | 1939, | 1940, 
a {| dai{ai]ai] a a | a | a 
January ..| 13 | :138 | 120] 120 | 148] 152] 176 | 183 | 162 
Fobruary ...| 11 | 160 | 142 | 126] 170] 185 | 188 | 225 | 181 
March ww) 7 7 162 } 164 } 148 ].191 | 21:0 | 20-7 | 173 | 194 
April... | 6 | 221 | 188] 198 | 206] 21:0} 240 | 201 | 216 
May .. 1, 4 | 201 | 209 | 208] 21:0} 21-0 | 240 | 21-0 | 238 
Juso ... =..| 6 | 182} 175} 184] 180] 21:0 | 935 | 203 | 21-0 
July 1. 2] 10 | 159 | 149] 157] 168} 203 | 180 | 150 | 163 
August. || 16 | 128 | 131 | 133 | 140] 16:8 | 159 | 127 | 143 
September |..| 19 | 107} 120] 120] 140] 140 | 139 | 120 | 140 
October .../ 19 | 986] 120 | 120 | 140| 140 | 130 | 120} 140 
November ...) 17 | 8&7] 120] 120 | 150| 140 | 137 | 120! 14-7 
December ..| 16 | 101} 120] 126] 150} 155 | 148 | 140 | 15:0 
Tstimated weight- 
sa ayers’ Pree] i44 | 197 | 185 | 185 | 156 | 164 | 165 | 161 |} 159 


The monthly averages are unweighted and represent the mean of the daily 
quotations. Prices are quoted also for medium and pullet eggs, but these are 
not included above, 


Lgg Marketing Board. 


The Egg Marketing Board was constituted in terms of the Marketing of 
Primary Products Act after a poll of producers taken in September, 1928, 
The Board, which consists of three members elected by producers and two 
nominated by the Government, commenced operations in May, 1929, for the 
formation of a compulsory marketing pool.. Polls of producers were taken 
also in 1931, 1934 and 1988, and on each occasion a large majority of the 
votes favoured this system of marketing. 


Tn 1983 the Board’s mandatory powers were suspended in view of a possi- 
bility of conflict with the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth in 
relation to interstate trade, Pending an alteration in the law, the Board 
functioned as a voluntary organisation of producers in administering the 
1988-34 pool. Amendments to the Marketing Act were passed and the 
compulsory pool was commenced again in August, 1984, 


The area of the Board’s jurisdiction embraces the counties of Cumber- 
Jand and Northumberland and the shires of Nattai and Wollondilly, This 


‘area includes extensive districts centring on Sydney and Neweastle. Alt 


persons having more than 20 head of female fowls of productive age within 
this area are required to consign the eggs to the Egg Marketing Board, 
unless permitted by the Board, under contract, to sell their eggs privately 
ag exempt producers. 


During the year 1940, proposals to extend the activities of the Board to 
cover the whole of New South Wales were submitted to a poll of producers 
outside the present Board area. The voting for and against was equal 
and as the Act provides for a majority decision, the proposal was defeated. 
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A summary relating to recent pools is shown below :— 


Taste 751—Egg Marketing Board, 1932 to 1940, 


Bug under wears Realisations by Board. 

Pool Local Sales, Exports, 
Year. | gold by | Handed | | Boa oF 
exemp y otal, Avera Average te t 
Producers.) Board. Quantity, | per al Quantity, | g@en ter 
dozen. net. (a) dozen. 

Thousand dozens. doz. d. doz. . a Jd 

1981-32 ....! 6,208 9,478 | 15,686 | 5,688,406 | 12-55 | 3,789,906 | 13-56 6°06 
1932-33 ...) 5,551 | 10,795 { 16,346 | 5,077,964 | 18-52 | 5,717,282 | 12-52 5:49 


1933-34 ... b 11,933 b 7,032,955 | 11-70 { 4,900,050 | 11-84 5-13 
1934-35 ...| 5,311 | 14,744 | 20,055 | 7,862,317 | 12-75 | 6,881,820 | 11-15 4-95 
1935-36 ...! 6,250 | 14,506 | 20,756 | 9,734,977 | 13-72 | 4,770,690 | 13-32 4°83 


1936-37 ...| 5,893 | 15,148 | 21,041 |10,048,240 | 15-22 | 5,100,000 | 12-21 4:54 
1937-38 ...| 6,359 | 13,983 | 20,342 | 9,750,334 | 16°73 ) 4,232,880 | 14-72 471 
1938-39 ...{ 6,973 | 13,453 | 20,426 |10,161,3877 | 15°51 | 3,292,050 | 12-41 4:99 


1939-40 ...) 8,729 | 14,723 | 238,452 |10,992,101 | 14°21 | 3,785,600 ) 12°51 1:83 


(a) Sydney basis—including exchange premiums. (b) Not available. 
* Up to and including 1938-39 costs embraced cases, packing materials, storage, cartage, wharfage, 


freight, and marine insurance. In 1939-40, costs of freight and marine insurance were excluded as, in 
terms of the British Government contract, purchase was made on a f.o.b. basis. 


Of the total of 23,451,698 dozen eggs disposed of under the Board’s 
administration in 1939-40, 19,716,098 dozen (inclusive of sales by producer 
agents) were sold in Australia. 


Local sales by the Board in 1939-40 realised £651,086 or an average price 
of 14.21d. per dozen, as compared with £656,735 and 15.51d. per dozen in 
1938-39. These included ege's of all grades, whereas only first-grade eggs 
were exported, 


Export sales in 1989-40 realised £228,179, or 14.84d. per dozen, of which 
£28,479, or 1.83d. per dozen (see foot note to table above), represented cost 
of export, and producers were paid £191,549, or 12.81d. per dozen in respect 
of eggs exported. Particulars for 1938-39 were:—Export sales, £238,698, 
or 17.40d. per dozen; transhipping and marketing costs, £68,425, or 4.99d. 
per dozen; and payments to producers, £195,971 or 14.29d. per dozen. 


Tn 1939-40 the Board handled 14,727,700 dozen eggs of all grades, as com- 
pared with 18,458,000 dozen in 1938-39, and producers received approxi- 
mately £844,000 or an average of 18.75d. per dozen in 1939-40, and £873,000 
equal to 15.57d. per dozen in 1988-39, 


The average price per dozen paid to producers for all eggs received by the 
Board (subject to pool deduction) was:—1930-31, 15.06d.; 1931-32, 13.61d.; 
1932-33, 12.15d; 1933-84, 19.65d.; 1934-85, 12.75d.; 1935-36, 13,75d.; 1936-87, 
15.23d.; 1937--88, 16.14d.; 1988-89, 15.57d. and in 1939-40, 13.75d. 
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Consignors to the Board. contributed to the 1939-40 pool at the rate of 
2d. per dozen to 30th June, 1939 and thereafter to ist June, 1940, at the 
i rate of 1d. per dozen. Commission charge on the gross advance was. 
‘ increased from 5 per cent. to 64 per cent. as from 4th September, 1939. 
Producer agency contributions during the 1939-40 pool. were at the rate of 
2d. per dozen to 80th June, 1989, and} thereafter 1d. per dozen to: the 

close of the pool year, ist June, 1940. 


Oversea and Interstate Trade in Eggs. 


F The production of eggs in New South Wales (and in the Commonwealth 
as a Whole) igs in excess of requirements for home consumption, and sub- 
stantial quantities are exported. The United Kingdom is the only important 
oversea’ market, 


Prices obtained for Australian eggs in London in recent seasons are 
shown in the appended table :— 


Taste 752.—London Prices of Australian Eggs, 1935 to 1989. 


Australian Eggs—Prices in London. 
Per Great Hundred (10 dozen)—Sterling. 


Month, 15-lb. Pack. 16-lb. Pack. 


1935-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-38. | 1938-39. | 1935-36. | 1936-87. | 1937-38. | 1938-39. 


s. d.{/ s. d.]| 8. dv] s. d.] s&s djs. dj ss dj as da 
October ,.. 12 6 12 11 12 8 12 6 12 10 13 4 13 «1 13 0 
November 12 0; 12 9 12 7 12 1 12 2.) 18 2 13 2 12 8 
December 12 4) 9 8 13 9 10 il 13 0 ll 7 14 2 12 7 
January ... 12 7 7 2 11 10 9 10 13 0 710 12 56 10 10 


British Government Purchase of Hggs. 


‘In October, 1939 the British Government contracted. to purchase. the 
Australian exportable surplus of eggs for 1939-40. In terms of regulations 
made under the National Security Act, 1989 on 8th November, 1939 the 
Commonwealth Government was empowered to expropriate eggs (rights 
i in which thereupon established claims to compensation) and to buy eggs, 
use and sell, export or otherwise dispose of eggs acquired or purchased. 
Eggs could not be exported except under license from the Minister for 
Commerce, and all eggs exported were to be consigned to the British 
Ministry of Food, 


An Egg Supervision Committee of four members (including the Chair- 
man of the Egg Marketing Board of New South Wales). was appointed 
under the Regulations to facilitate performance of any contract made for 
the sale and export of eggs to the United Kingdom, and generally, to manage 
and control, on behalf of the Commonwealth, the handling, storage, :pro- 
tection, treatment and shipment of eggs. The Committee is required so to 
regulate exports that the retention of sufficient eggs for domestic consump- 
tion is ensured. 
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The contract covered all eggs. packed for export. up. to'381st December, 1989 
and included eggs requisitioned in the United Kingdom since the outbreak 
of war and prior to signing of the contract. The quantity was stated as 
900,000 long hundred (9 million dozen) and subject to shipping space being 
available, any. further exportable quantity, was to be accepted on the terms 
arranged for the quantity: specified. The sale was effected f.o.b., Australian 
port. Payment was to be made as to 85 per cent. on shipment, and as to the 
yemaining 15 per cent., within 28 days of arrival, or due date of arrival 
should any vessel:be lost. The eggs were subject to inspection upon arrival 
and deductions were to be made for inferior quality and breakages. Res- 
ponsibility for storage rested with the Commonwealth Government up to the 
time and point of shipment, but the British Government agreed, should 
prolonged storage occur owing to lack of shipping space, to make payment 
toward the additional costs incurred, and also on account in accordance 
with arrangements to be agreed upon by the two Governments, 


The British Government assumed all risks of fire or other damage from 
the lading of eggs at the initial port of shipment, 


A further contract was entered into in respect of the period Ist July 
to 81st December, 1940. The period of shipment was later extended to 
include the months of January and February. The agreement stipulated 
the purchase of 412,000 cases of eggs, with an understanding that more 
would be accepted,.if available. The: quantity specified has been consider- 
ably exceeded. It is estimated that the value of eggs exported under 
the terms of this agreement should approximate £1,118,000 as against 
£600,000 realised: by the original contract. 


The prices fixed for eggs were :— 


Per Long Hundred. | Sterling, Chae, 

s. d, s. d. 
133 Ib, and 14 Ib. packs* a 7:11:07 9: 10°83 
15 lb. and 161b. packs sie a 9 9:50 12 2°87 
a 9 10°60 12 4:25 


17 1b. and 18 1b, packs 


* For New South Wales 14 Ib. pack afloat or packed before 27th September, 1939, the British 
Government agreed to pay 8s, 6°85d. sterling (10s. 8°56d. A.C.) per long hundred. 


Establishment of Egg Processing Industry. 


Because of difficulties of shipping, the curtailment of exports of eggs 
in shell is contemplated. The British Ministry of Food’ is, therefore, 
anxious to receive large quantities of eggs, from Australia, in pulped and 
dried form. The British Government, it is understood, is prepared to 
meet additional costs. of processing eggs, and to expedite the establishment 
of the industry on a large scale, has offered to make the services of an 
expert available. 


i 

| 
i 
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' The following table shows the recent trend of the oversea export trade in 


Oversea Haxports, Eggs and Poultry. 


poultry and eggs :— 


TABLE 758.—Oversea Exports of Eggs and Poultry, 1980 to 1940. 


(from New South Wales.) 


Year 
ended 


30th June. 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1985 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Eggs in Shell. 


Frozen Poultry, 


Total 
Quantity. Value. Quantity, Value, vals 
doz. £ pairs. £ £ 

1,627,367 123,443 11,445 15,545 138,988 
2,388,126 139,782 5,312 5,022 144,804 
3,627,853 191,140 23,676 25,986 217,126 
6,297,211 372,254 86,813 28,233 400,487 
5,689,526 308,254 17,493 9,555 317,809 
6,843,489 356,292 14,675 9,363 365,655 
5,137,424 263,595 25,763 21,447 285,042 
5,429,732 322,082 25,433 23,598 345,680 
4,381,506 268,258 27,377 28,995 297,253 
3,427,702 205,759 19,294 18,295 224,054 
3,789,747 195,458 49,019 ‘37,563 233,021 


Particulars as to the interstate imports of eggs into Sydney by rail and 
by sea in the years ended 30th June, 1988 to 1940, collected by the Chief 


of the Division of Marketing are summarised below :— 


Tasie 754.—Interstate Imports of Eggs, 1988 to 1940. 


1937-38, 1938-39, 1989-40. 
State Whence 
Imported, 
In Shell, Pulp. In Shell, Pulp, In Shell, Pulp, 
doz. ewt. doz. owt. doz. ewt. 
Victoria oie «| 401,940 1,403 | 395,580 5,464 12,630 1,786 
Queensland 308,490 340,020 352,620 
South Australia 698,580 | 11,627 | 461,340 9,110 140,580 13,081 
Western Australia 
Total . 1,409,010 } 12,9380 |1,196,940 14,574 505,830 14,867 


One cwt. of egg pulp is equivalent to approximately 93} dozen cggs. 
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‘BEE-KEEPING. 


The bee-keeping industry is inextensive, and is conducted generally 
as an adjunct to other rural occupations. There are, however, a number 
of commercial apiaries, and migratory beekeeping has tended to increase. 
Good table honey is obtained from the flora of native eucalypts of many 
varieties. 


The industry is subject to regulation in terms of the Apiaries Act in 
order to prevent the spread of disease amongst bees. Frame hives must be 
used and box hives are prohibited. 


From 1st November, 1929, to 8ist August, 1932, honey was marketed by a 
board in terms of the Marketing of Primary Products Act. The arrange- 
ment was terminated as a result of a poll of apiarists, 


_ Statistics collected under the Census Act which are published below 
represent, in the main, the extent of bee-keeping on holdings of one acre 
and upwards, but hives are maintained on smaller areas; complete informa- 
tion regarding these is not available. ‘The records, therefore, are incom- 
plete, 


In 1989-40 returns were obtained from 2,523 holdings on which bee hives 
were kept. The particulars recorded in each of the last eleven years are - 
shown below :— 


Tasie 755.—Bee Hives and Honey Production, 1980 to 1940. 


Bee Hives, pee 
Season, Honey. of Honey per | Beeswax. 
Productive, sieugnuelves Total. Pr eee 
No. No. No. 1b, Ib, Ib. 
" 1929-30 $2,420 10,860 43,280 2,101,619 648 35,493 
4 +1930-31 36,800 8,585 45,385 2,643,871 71:8 36,460 
4 

| 1931-32 38,099 11,251 49,350 2,123,233 65:7 27,933 
: 1932-33 46,523 13,442 69,965 2,921,242 62:8 38,715 
1933-34 36,552 19,204 55,756 1,397,426 38:2 27,069 
: 1934-35 67,170 15,193 82,363 5,589,677 825 70,564 
1935-36 76,481 19,875 96,356 4,577,097 59°8 62,886 

1936-37 67,807 25,277 93,084 2,935,282 43°3 52,461 

1937-38 74,301 20,345. 94,646 3,356,609 45:2 49,045 

1938-39 60,346 | 25,895 86,241 2,723,719 451 43,780 

1939-40 59,670 22,779 82,449 2,477,381 41°5 42,393 


! + Increase in number of hives principally due to more comprehensive collection of returns, 


The yield per productive hive is subject to marked fluctuations according 
to seasonal conditions, and these were exceptionally favourable in 1934-35, 
when more honey was produced than in any earlier year. Owing to dry 
weather production declined in 1935-36 and 1936-37 but a large surplus: 


‘ 
{ 
| 

| 
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from earlier seasons rendered marketing difficult. A publicity campaign, 
to which the Commonwealth Government contributed £1,500, proved very 
successful in stimulating sales of honey, and endeavours ‘are being made 
to establish an export scheme with a standardised system of packing and 
blending. In 1988-89 the quantity of honey exported oversea from New 
South Wales was 429,068 Ib., valued at £8,570. 


The estimated value of the production from bees was £42,500 in 1938-39 
and £42,000 in 1939-40. The quantity of honey and beeswax produced in 
each division in those years was as follows :— 


TABLE 756,—Honey and Beeswax produced, 1938-89 and 1989-40. 


Division. 1988-389, 1939--40, 

Honey. | Beeswax. Honey. { Beeswax. 

lb. lb. lb. Tb. 
Coastal 1,417,171 23,799 763,358 15,739 
Tableland 804,147 11,626 836,279 13,447 
Western Slopes 450,503 7,673 785,249 12,143 
Central Plains, Riverina, and 51,898 682 92,500 1,064 

Western Division. — | | | 

Total ... 2,723,719 43,780 2,477,381 42,393 


VALUE or Datry AND Farmyard PRODUCTION, 


The farm value of production in the dairying and farmyard industries 
in 1989-40 amounted to £16,188,000 and has only been exceeded in one 
year (1938-89), since 1920-21. The dairying industry yielded £11,245,000; 


pigs, £1,403; poultry, £3,498,000; 


production at intervals since 1911 was as follows:— 


Taste 757.—Value of Dairy and Farmyard Production, 1911 to 1940. 


and bees, £42,000. The farm value of 


Milk (not | Stock Slaughtered. 
i us ¢ | ——_-——— 1 
Year. Bate rare Bitter or Milch Pi aha tees Bees. Total. 
Cheese), | Cows, etc. 1g8. 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1911 3,631 129 619 389 447 | 1,280 39 6,534 
1911-16* | 3,642 161 873 424 526 | 1,600 30 7,256 
1916-21* | 5,471 253 1,902 671 1,038 |. 2,500 38 11,873 
1921-26* | 6,003 214 2,589 917 1,069 | 2,719 36 13,547 
1926-31* | 6,550 223 2,504 495 1,148 | 3,213 37 14,170 
1932-36* | 5,557 188 2,211 635 858 | 2,837 53 12,339 
1928-29 6,822 228 2,658 571 1,237], 2,999 44 14,559 
1929-30 6,884 234 2,608 624, 1,105 | 3,140 44 14,639 
1930-31 5,974 176 1,964 456 839 | 2,584 46 12,039 
1931-32 6,821 182 1,887 276 730 | 2,595 34 11,526 
1932-33 5,098 190 2,138 614 747 | 2,728 47 11,462 
1933-34 5,221 199 2,206 641 821 | 2,603 22 11,713 
1934-35 5,800 179 2,304 771 913 | 2,823 95 12,885 
1935-36 5,846 188 2,521 973 1,077 | 3,439 68 14,112 
1936-37 6,629 217 2,740 | 1,017 1,242 | 3,704 43 14,592 
1937-38 6,582 240 2,876 | 1,169 1,299 | 3,896 51 16,11 . 
1938-39 6,489 223 3,177 | 1,224 1,350 | 3,853 43 16,359 
1939-40 6,666 203 3,173 | 1,208 1,403 ' 3,498 42 16,188 


* Yearly average. 
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Prices oF FaRMyarp PrRopwucts. 


The average wholesale prices obtained in the Sydney markets for the 
principal kinds of dairy and poultry farm produce in each of the last seven . 
years are shown in the following table. The average quoted for the year: 
yepresents the mean of the prices ruling each month, and does not take 
into account the quantity sold during the month. 


Taste 758.—Prices of Dairy and Farmyard Products, 1934 to 1940. 


peony ies 1934, | 1935, | 1936, | 1937, | 1938, | 1939. | 1940, 
8. d. 8, d. 8. d, s. d, s.d.{ 8s, d g. d. 
Milk tee ww gal) 1 5 15 1 6 1 5 1 52) 1 52 1 52 
Butter... o Ibi 1 21) 1 8 1 3 1 35) 1] 45) 1 6 1 5 
Cheese | 0 78] 0 93) 0 97! 010 | 0106) 0 11 | 0 109 
Hams » | 2 18} 1 19] 1 17) 1 39 1 64 1 89] 1 42 
Bacon (sides) ... ,,/ 0 9-7/ 0 9:3] 0 94] O 117; 1 O4 O1L7T| 1 06 
Eggs (new laid) doz.| 1 2:6] 1 27) 1 46) 1 56) 1 G1) 1 44| 1 58 
Poultry — 
Fow!s— 

(Cockerels) ...pr, 6 1 6 4 6 9 7 4 7 9 6 5 6 5 
Drakes— : 

(Muscovy) ... ,, 8 7 8 7 9 4 10 6 | 10 6G 9 9 9 9 
Ducks— 

(Muscovy)... 5 | 8 7 / 5 6]5 7/6 4] 610] 65 6 4 
Geese ... se gy | 8 0 7 2 7 6 9 6 9 4 8 5 8 4 
Turkeys (cocks) ,, | 22 2 | 22 3 | 25 6 29 6] 29 4 | 28 1 25 0 

Bee produce— 
Honey w Ib} 0 46) 0 386 0 37) 0 37 0 3:9, 0 4:1 0 53 
Wax ... ngs" Ss 1 67) 1 7 1 6 1 45) 1 46 1 49 1 78 


The weighted average of the Sydney wholesale prices of eight principal 
| dairy and farmyard products, viz., butter, cheese, bacon, ham, eggs, con- 
: densed milk, honey and lard are shown in the following table of index 
| numbers, in which the prices of 1911 are taken as the base and represented 
by 1,000:— 


Taste 759.—Prices of Dairy and Farmyard Products—Index Numbers 
1901 to 1940. 


Year, | yuuber, || Year | atumber Year, | winaber 
1901 963 1929 1,842 1985 1,292 
1906 953 1930 1,571 || 1936 ) 1,316 
1911 1,000 1931 1,386 1937 1,404 
1916 1,380 1932 | 1,295 1938 | 1,488 
1921 2,020 1933 1,172 1939 | 1,476 
1926 1,760 1934 } 1,245 1940 | 1,504 
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A rapid fall in export prices of butter and other dairy products, and a 
consequent fall in local prices, caused the index number to fall by 86 
per cent. between 1929 and 1938. Prices both local and oversea rose in each 
of the next five years and in 1938 and 1989 were approximately 27 per cent. 
‘ higher than in 1933, though still 20 per cent. below the average for 1929. 
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FORESTRY. 


The Forest Estate. ~ 


Tue forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 11 million acres, of which about 8 million acres are Crown 
lands. Over 64 million acres of the State lands are either dedicated or 
reserved for the preservation and growth of timber. 


The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of 
useful timbers, which in hardwoods number about thirty different kinds of 
-good commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as 
ironbark, tallow-wood, spotted gum, blackbutt, red mahogany, and turpens 
tine. In other timbers there are about twenty-five commercial varieties, 
including such valuable timbers as cedar, beech, brushbox, hoop pine, 
coachwood, native cypress pine, and teak. It is estimated that, approxi- 
mately, five-sixths of the timber supply consists of mixed hardwoods and 
one-sixth of soft and brush woods. 


The Forestry Commission consisting of one member appointed for seven 
years administers the Forestry Act, 1916-1935. The Act provides for the 
control and management of the State forests and timber reserves, the licens- 
ing of timber-getters and sawmills, the organisation of a system of educa- 
tion in scientific forestry and research. Provision is made also for the 
permanent dedication of reserves for the preservation of natural flora, for 
the protection of water supply catchment areas, and for the prevention of 
erosion. 


The Forestry Commission may undertake the sylvicultural management 
of the catchment area of any system of water supply, and the direction of 
tree planting schemes of public authorities. 


National and State Forests. 


Areas suitable for permanent use for forestry purposes may be declared 
as National forests, and the dedication may be revoked only by Act of 
Parliament. Land dedicated as a State forest may be withdrawn from 
forestry purposes by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament. Timber 
reserves are usually temporary reservations, revocable by executive act, pro- 
tecting forest lands pending removal of timber, examination as to suit- 
ability for permanent dedication, or disposal of the lands for settlement 
or other public purposes. 


As at 30th June, 1940, a total area of 5,243,570 acres of Crown lands 
had been dedicated permanently, including 4,292,195 acres as State forests 
and 951,875 acres as National forests (88) and 1,352,386 acres had been set 
apart tentatively as timber reserves. Included in the State forests are a 
number of forest plantations of an aggregate area of 45,980 acres. 


| 
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Particulars relating to the State forests and plantations and timber 
reserves as at the end of each of the last ten years are shown below:— 


Taste 760.—State Forests, 1931 to: 1940. 


State 


Plantations Timber Reserves, 


State Forestu.t | 


At 31st December, 


Number. Area, | Area, Number. Area. 
I. 
acres, acres, acres. 
1931 724 5,152,462 27,300 592 1,628,715 
19382 719 5,131,046 32,018 583 1,484,867 
1933 721 5,128,305 36,026 577 1,420,082 
1934 718 5,115,080 38,6838: | 570 1,387,537.’ 
1935 720 5,144,630 42,687 572 1,429,882 
1936* ; 720 5,147,477 42,874 566 1,410,032. 
1937* 718 5,132,361 43,206. 572 1,429,809 
1938* 724 5,180,002 |: 43,506 563 1,371,783° 
1939* 724 5,193,164 43,764 421 1,378,075 
1940* f 727 5,243,570 | 45,980 422 1,352,386 
* 30th June. 


t+-1 cludes eight National forests with an area of: 734,032 acres in each of the years 1937 to: 
1939.;. thirty-eight with an. area of 951,376 acres: in 1940. 


Location of Forest Lands.and Main Forest Types. 


A description of the timber zones of New South Wales and of the principal 
types of timber. to be-found in them: was published on pages 671 and 672 
ef the Year Book for 1928-29, 


Forest Management. 


The economic development and perpetuation of the native timber indus- 
try is the dominant feature of forest policy. Management surveys are 
being undertaken to ascertain the sylvicultural potentialities of the forests, 
and‘ as the surveys are completed a plan is land down for the management 
for each area. The Forestry Commission constructs roads where necessary 
to afford access to and within the State forests and to facilitate protection 
and management, and the economic utilization of the timber. 


In terms of the Forestry. (Amendment) Act, 1935, no scheme of. afforesta- 
tion. with. exotic species of timber may: be undertaken or extended: except 
with: the approval of the Minister, and: approval may not be given unless 
the. soil, site and climate are favourable. There has been considerable 
activity in the establishment of exotic coniferous plantations and surveys 
are proceeding to determine the extent to which further coniferous. plant- 
ing is justified. 


The expenditure of funds from Commonwealth and State unemploy- 
ment relief grants has enabled a great deal of forest improvement work 
to be carried out in the recent years. 


“| 
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Production and Consumption of Timber. 
The following summary shows. the number of timber mills in operation, 
the number. of employees working therein (exclusive of carters etc.),.and the 
output of sawn timber in each of the past ten years :— 


TaBLe 761.—Sawmills—Output of Timber, 19381 to 1940. 


Output.of Sawo Timber. 


Year ended Mills ; Nuwae of Native. Imported, 
80th June. Operatod, Persons. |————-——— | ———_- 
Employed. | gott. | Hard- | soft. | Hard- | Total. 
wood, ‘wood, wood. wood, 
No. No. Thousand super. feet, 
1931 372 1,738 15,119 | 41,413 2,042 aa 58,5674 
1932 349 1,486 17,851 | 34,251 3,993 ies 66,095 
1933 373 2,176 29,168 | 42,754 5,564 oe 77,476 
19384 408 2,811 35,634 | 55,308 | 24,092 46 {115,170 
19385 447 3,687 44,740 | 77,865 | 49;689 ines 172,294 
1936 440 4,289 45,537 | 87,806 | 56,961 or 190,304 
1937 429 4,803 48,849 | 97,080 | 62,479 1,134 | 209,542 
1938 425 4,925 48,518 | 119,524 | 120,345 627 | 289,014. 
1939 435 4,981 49,840 | 129,510 | 101,051 768 | 281,169 
1940 447 4,915 63,201 | 129,273 | 75,291 696 | 268,461 


The output of sawn timber was already declining when activity in the 
industry was severely affected by the general depression, causing a decrease 
from 139,500,000 super. feet in 1928-29 to 56,100,000 super. feet in 1931-32. 
Then conditions began to improve, and the output of native timbers 
rose from 52,100,000 super. feet in 1931-32 to 192,474,000 super. feet in 1939- 
40. During the same period there was a marked increase in the quantity of 
imported softwoods treated as a result of the demand arising from very 
active conditions in the building industry, which stimulated the importa-- 
tion of lumber, particularly from Canada. 

The following table shows the annual gross consumption of native and 
imported timbers as estimated by the Forestry Commission :— 

TaBLE 762.—Consumption of Timber, 1925 to 1940. 


Listimated Gross Consumption of Timber. 


¥ ea Sneed Native. 
June. Tmported | grand Total. 
Softwood. | Hardwood. | Tuel. <dbotal i Foe YORE 
(000 omitted.) 
| cubicifeet. | oubic feet. | cubic feet, { cubic feet. | cubic feet. | oubio feet. 
1925-29* - 7,120 20,392 13,023 40,635 17,040 57,575 
1930 3,735 14,755 11,226 29,716 7,880 37,596 
1931 2,320 9,798 105624. 22,742 3,495 26,237 
19327 4,172 12,636 12,185 28,993 5,938 34,931 
‘1933T 4,891 17,214 13,130 35,235 8,571 43,806 
19847 - 6,965 25,452 13,399 45,816 11,352 57,168 
1985t 9,750 24,478 14,935 49,163 16,121 65,284. 
19365 2,856 14,454 8,051 25,361 § § 
1937 9,060 27,147 | 16,000 52,207 § § 
19388 8,774 23,955 | 16,010 47,739 20,000 67,739 
1939 8,202 28,187 {| 10,911 47,250 17,000 64,250 
1940 8,616 29,336 17,902 55,854 \| HT 
“ Yearly average. + Calendar Year. { Six months ended 30th June. 
“§ Not available. il Not available. for publication, 


The estimated consumption of native timbers, other than fuel, 87,952,000. 
cubic feet, in 1939-40 exceeded the estimates for any previous year. The 
estimate for 1938-39 was 36,389,000 cubic feet. 
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Value of Production from Forestry. 


The value of forestry production as at the place of production in New 
South Wales was greater in 1939-40 than in any previous year. Particulars 
at intervals since the year 1901 are as shown below :— 


' Taste 768.—Value of Forestry Production, 1901 to 1940. 


Year ear en 
a0th padet Value. Si pe Value, 
£ £ 
1901* 554,000 1933 1,476,000 
1906* 1,008,000 1934 1,737,000 
1911* 998,000 1935 1,922,000 
1916 1,045,000 1936 2,014,000 
. 1921 1,656,000 1937 2,096,000 
f 1926 1,885,000 1938 2,179,000 
‘ : 1931 1,131,000 1939 2,261,000 
‘f 1932 1,158,000 1940 2,347,000 


* Calendar Year. 


Imports and Exports of Timber, 


In the following table particulars are shown regarding the imports and 
exports of timber to and from New South Wales at intervals since 1901. 

The large importation has been due mainly to the demand for softwoods, 
the great bulk of which was drawn from New Zealand, the United States 
of America, Canada, Norway, and Sweden. 


Tt is improbable that the export trade will assume large proportions, 
though the forests of the State abound in high-class hardwoods. Most of 
the timber exported is in the form of sleepers and piles. 


TabLE 764.—Oversea Imports and Exports of Timber, 1901 to 1939. 


Exports of Australian Produce Oversea 


Imports Oversea to New South Wales, from New South Wales 


Year. Undress: d. Undressed. 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
sup. feet. sup. feet, 
(000) £ £ £ (000) £ £ £ 
: 1901 68,369 322,642| 137,123 | 459,765) 10,386 66,346 | 58,664) 125,010 
1 1906 84,772 444,563; 81,850 {| 526,413; 29,322 325,805 | 9,361) 335,166 
; 1911 164,380 945,344] 209,028 /1,164,372} 28,398 250,990 | 17,949] 268,939 


1915-16| 119,232 814,102) 74,305 } 888,407} 15,099 | 144,486 | 10,965] 165,451 
i 1920-21] 93,803 |1,904,064| 174,910 |2,078,974| 23,202 | 447,653 | 17,072) 464,725 
i 1925-26, 194,393 11,964,596! 463,610 12,428,206, 23,483 {390,439 | 6,689) 397,128 
E 1930-31: 47,825 294,029) 14,428 ; 308,457| 16,384 | 228,562 | 13,431) 241,992 
1932-33) 79,987 383,632] 24,490 | 408,122) 8,437 | 100,629 | 4,345] 104,974 
1933-34, 125,628 491,271) 24,682 | 515,953) 13,141 |153,851 | 2,724| 156,575 
1984-35) 165,999 682,284! 33,855 | 716,139) 29,815 |313,401 | 3,722) 317,123 
1935-36] 190,578 665,696] 36,926 | 702,622; 22,599 | 293,433 | 2,703) 296,136 
1936-37} 187,924. 674,060] 39,942 | 714,002; 26,508 | 395,725 | 3,859) 399,584 
1937-38] 209,513 922,366! 61,201 | 983,567} 28,103 | 416,494 | 41,453) 457,947 
1938-39) 199,123 780,944| 45,109 | 826,053) 27,251 | 382,584 | $9,053) 421,637 


In addition there is a considerable interstate movement of timber by sea, 
of which complete records are not available. The quantity of rough and 
sawn timber recorded by the Sydney Harbour. Trust as being imported at 
Sydney from other Australian States was 10,116,961 super. feet in 1928-29, 
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3,245,000 super, feet in 1980-31, 28,701,219 super. feet in 1987-88, and 
28,082,342 super. feet in 1988-39. Details for 1989-40 are not available 
for publication. : ; 


Forestry Licenses and Permits. 


Licenses and permits are granted for the purposes of obtaining timber 
and fuel, grazing, sawmilling, ringbarking, and for the occupation of forest 
land. The fees for licenses and permits are small, but considerable revenue 
is gained from royalties on timber, and rents for occupation permits, ete. 


The revenue collected by the State from timber licenses, rents, and from 
royalty on timber during various years since 1911 is shown in the following 
table :— 


TasLe 765.—State Forestry Revenue, 1911 to 1940. 


Year Sales, Royalty on | tall Sales, Royalty on 
aint Deo. eee ote Timber. te mae Der. Fea ots Timber. aa 
£ £ £ £ £ -£ 
1911 11, 158 79,165 90,318 1934 42,017 | 123,997 | 166,014 
1916* 8,701 59,406 68,107 1935 45,568 142,903 | 188,471 
1921* 76,141 114,601 190,742 1936T 16,865 70,809 87,674 
1926* 42,984 181,223 224,207 1937* 45,642 161,128 | 206,770 
1931 35,742 52,806 88,548 1938* 50,963 150,453 | 201,416 
1932 32,832 71,842 104,674 1939* 51,510 172,756 | 224,266 
1933 38,841 100,370 139,211 1940* 52,282 192,711 | 244,993 
* Year ended 30th June f Six months ended 30th June. 


Included in the total for the year ended 30th June, 1940, are sales of 
converted and confiscated material £18,507, and rents for occupation per- 
mits, forest leases, etc., £24,779. 


The experience of Europe and America indicates that well-directed 
expenditure by the Government in afforestation and re-afforestation is 
directly reproductive, and forest improvement in New South Wales, where 
timber grows more rapidly and to larger size, has been shown to produce 
very favourable results. 


The expenditure by the Forestry Commission during the three years 
ended 80th June, 1938, to 1940 is shown below :— 


TaBLe 766.—Expenditure by Forestry Commission, 1938 to 1940, 


Particulars, | 1937-38, | 1938-39. 1939-40. 
£ / £ £ 

Demarcation as se ar Ee 7,387 6,983 7,318 
Forest Roads and Fire- breaks ve ee ae 22,642 25,222 33,284 
Silvicultural Work oes na Va wee 54,806 53,049 54,700 
Permanent Improvements vol ai sie 9,024 18,998 14,913 
Conversion Work : wae 5,075 5,633 4,306 
Administrative, Research, and ‘Other .. ia 85,740 140,470 76,565 
184,674 250,355 191,086 

Unemployment Relief (State loans and Com- 
monwealth grants) ... “i . 206,215 226,443 261,138 
Total igs ape eae wes aan 390,889 476,798 452,224 


a 
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The moneys for the relief of unemployment have been expended for the 
most part in afforestation and the improvement and protection of the forests. 
The Commonwealth grant, which amounted to £60,000 in 1936-87 and 
£12,500 in 1987-38, has not been renewed. 


Charcoal Manufacture and the Development of Producer Gas Unsts. 


Following the outbreak of war in September, 1939, there was an urgent 
necessity to provide substitutes for liquid fuel. The Forestry: Commission 
began research into the production of charcoal from New South Wales 
hardwoods, to determine those species most satisfactory for use in producer 
gas units. As a result of these investigations, high grade screened and 
tar-free charcoal is being manufactured in modern steel kilns from approved 
species of timber, and is giving efficient service. 


_ During 1940, investigational work was directed to the development of 
efficient and economical gas producer units. The Commission acts as the 
testing authority to determine the efficiency of all: gas producer units 
manufactured. Units are required by law to be tested and corned as 
fully efficient before being offered for sale to the public. 


Restrictions were placed upon the use of liquid fuels, viz. motor spirit 
and diesel oil as from 1st October, 1940, when a system of rationing was 
introduced. Some of the allowances under the rationing scales were 
reduced as from 1st April and ist June; and further reductions are to be 
made as from 1st July and 1st August, 1941. 
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FISHERIES. 


THE waters along the coast of New South Wales contain many species of 
fish of high commercial value, but the fishing industry is not developed to 
its full capacity. The principal sources of supply of marine fish are the 
coastal lakes and estuaries, the sea beaches, and ocean waters, and a large 
quantity is obtained by deep-sea trawling. Murray eod is obtained in the 
inland rivers, , 


In September, 1936, the Commonwealth Government appointed an 
Officer in Charge of Fisheries Investigations, with the object of ascertain- 
ing the possibilities of extending the fishing industry in Australia. The 
Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research is engaged 
in exploring the resources of fish in Australian waters, and a special 
yesearch vessel has been built for employment in that work. A National 
Fisheries Laboratory and Research Station has been established at Port 
Hacking, 


ContTROL oF THE FISHERIES. 


The law relating to fisheries in New South Wales was consolidated and 
amplified by the Fisheries and Oyster Farms Act, 1935, which came inte 
‘ operation on 16th November, 19386. The general administration of the Act 
for the protection, development and regulation of the fisheries of the State 
within the territorial limits is vested in a Minister of the Crown (the Chief 
Secretary). Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits are 
within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. To. give effect to the Con- 
vention for the Regulation of Whaling signed at Geneva on 4th Septem- 
ber, 1931, the Federal Parliament enacted the Whaling Act, 19385, which 
governs operations in Australian waters beyond territorial limits by all 
ships over which the Commonwealth has jurisdiction. 


For administrative purposes and to enforce the law, inspectors may be 
appointed under the Fisheries Act, and members of the police force may 
exercise the powers and duties of an inspector. Honorary vigilance com- 
mittees may be authorised to exercise inspectorial powers in terms of the 
regulations. Control is secured by authority to close waters to the taking 
of fish, either wholly, as to a certain season, or in respect of prescribed 
species or sizes of fish; the. licensing of fishing boats and fishermen. operat- 
ing for pecuniary gain; the regulation of the use of nets; and the pro- 
hibition of the use of explosives in fishing. There are provisions governing 
the consignment and sale of fish, and the licensing of fish agents and 
salesmen; and returns must be furnished to disclose the nature and extent 
of fishing operations. ; 
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Experiments and research may be undertaken in the interests of the 
fisheries. For the purpose of stocking waters with trout and salmon, 
acclimatisation districts may be declared, and acclimatisation societies may 
be registered to control the fisheries therein. The close season for trout is 
from 1st May to 30th September of each year, and it may be varied by 
proclamation. A licence is required for trout or salmon fishing, and the 
method of trout fishing is subject to regulation. 


Fishing Licenses. 


The number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1940 was 
‘2,866, and licenses were issued in respect of 2,011 boats. Licenses were 
issued to 19 fish agents, 422 oyster vendors, and 28 salesmen. Fish agents 
pay an annual license fee of £10, salesmen and wholesale fish dealers pay 
£1, and fishermen and oyster vendors pay 10s. Fees for fishing boats in 
territorial waters are 10s. per year, and for boats trawling and net fishing 
in extra-territorial waters fees are £5 for vessels up to 100 tons, £7 10s. from 
100 tons to 200 tons, and £10 for vessels exceeding 200 tons. Boats operated 
in extra-territorial waters not trawling or netting pay fees of £1 up to 30 
feet in length. and £2 if more than 380 feet. 


Oyster Farms anp Oyster Larasges. 


Oyster culture has developed into an industry of some importance, and 
at 31st December, 1940, there were 4,490 leases, embracing 914,357 yards 
of foreshores, and off-shore areas totalling 38,834 acres; and 945 persons 
were engaged in the industry. 


Under the Fisheries and Oyster Farms Act, 1935, the available areas 
are classified as special, average or inferior lands according to productive 
capacity. Leases of special lands may be granted for a term of fifteen 
years, and may be renewed for a similar term. Such leases are offered by 
public auction or public tender at a rental determined by the Minister. 


- The rent of average lands, which may be leased for a term of fifteen years, 


and renewed for a like term, is fixed by the Minister. Inferior lands may 
be leased for ten years, and may not be exploited in the first year of the 
lease. Rental for leases of inferior lands is also fixed by the Minister. In 
the last year of the lease the area may be reclassified, and the lease renewed 
for fifteen years if determined as average lands, or for ten years if the 
classification is unaltered. 


In all cases rental as determined by the Minister is subject to reference 


to the local land board, either on the application of an applicant or by the 
Minister. 


The discoverer of a natural oyster bed has a statutory prior right to a 
Jease of the area, unless it be classified as special lands. 


| 
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Preferment rights to apply for the renewal of leases of inferior or average 
Jands and for additional similarly classified lands is conferred upon exist- 
ing lessees, but must be exercised within thirty days of the right arising. 
Applicants other than lessees, and lessees whose areas are deemed inade- 
quate have a preferment right to an area as against other applicants with 
adequate lands, except lessees eligible for renewal of leases, or for securing 
areas immediately adjoining the off-shore boundary of leases having front- 
age to high-water mark, 


Leased areas must be kept free from disease, and may be closed when 
over-dredged, subject to disease, or for other reason which in the Minister’s 
Gpinion warrants such a course. 


Public oyster reserves may be notified, and such areas are open to the 
public for the taking of oysters for their own immediate consumption, 
unless specifically declared closed. 


During the year 1940 applications for oyster leases numbered 3876, 
representing 61,950 yards of foreshore and 844 acres of off-shore leases. 


Propuction or FIsH. 


The most important kinds of fish marketed are flathead, snapper, bream, 
blackfish, whiting, mullet, jewfish, garfish, and Murray cod—a freshwater 
fish; tailer, trevally, and leather-jacket are readily saleable. 


The production of fish, oysters and prawns as recorded in each year since 
1927 is shown in the following table. The figures relate to commercial 
enterprises only :— 

Taste 767.—Production of Fish, 1927 to 1940. 


Fish, 
Calend 
Youn ar Oysters, Prawns, 
Trawled, Otherwise. Total. 
Ib. Ib. Ib. bags.* lb. 
1927), eis -+-| 11,830,330 | 12,755,942 | 24,586,272 30,3803 | 1,083,324 
1928... wae | 18,406,820 | 13,855,165 | 27,261,985 29,180 | 1,571,186 


1929... .. ...| 17,128,760 | 13,519,308 | 30,643,068 | 31,965 | 1,119,044 
1980... se ves 18,311,620 | 9,957,611 | 28,269,231 | 25,472 | 1,893,106 
19381... ase se} 13,067,922 | 10,711,630 | 23,779,552 | 22,066 | 1,537,420 
1982 4... aes! 21,740,708 | 11,296,307 | 23,037,015 | 27,643 | 1,534,100 
1983 4. ase aes! 11,110,280 | 11,467,850 | 22,578,130 | 28,477 | 1,293,497 
1984 4... «| 10,304,160 | 11,597,677 | 21,901,837 | 27,113 | 1,483,803 


19385... on a} 10,794,484 | 12,871,548 | 23,666,032 29,587 | 1,741,080 
19386... one «| 13,884,170 | 12,683,210 | 26,517,380 35,480 | 1,563,555 
19387) we «+.| 12,525,200 | 14,006,391 | 26,531,591 42,106 995,460 
19388) a ve +»+| 14,145,583 | 15,236,835 | 29,382,418 44,521 | 1,580,580 
1939. ves «| 13,340,940 | 17,502,445 | 30,843,385 40,681 | 1,069,050" 


1940... ose 4 9,897,810 | 17,428,600 | 27,326,410 43,324 993,480 


* 3 bushels, 
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Most of the recorded production is marketed in the metropolitan and 
Newcastle districts. In 1940 approximately 36 per cent. of ‘the supply was 
obtained by deep sea trawling. Production by inshore fidhermen -declined 
4 by 28 per cent. between 1928 and 1930, but since then has increased steadily 
4 and in 1940 was 27 per cent. greater than in 1928. 


Fish—The bulk of the inshore supplies is obtained in the estuaries and 
Jakes on the northern part of the coast-line. The approximate quantities of 
fresh fish obtained in 1989 and 1940 from each of the principal fishing 
grounds of the State are indicated below :— 


: 1939. 1940. 
: Ib. Ib. 

| Wallis Lake and Manning River... ws —1,286,795 1,357,580 
‘| Clarence River ... wee “ igs int ine 1,503,198 1,816,500 
| Tuggerah Lakes and Terrigal Hava, : ss ia 1,236,742 1,421,140 
: Camden Haven ... as ah a a aon 572,792 746,130 
Macleay River ... a8 ves ois ic bus 592,235 763,980 
‘Port Stephens... a3 aes a te wate 625,118 1,089,620 
Lake Macquarie ne fae ane ins rr 445,550 660,240 
Tweed River we aa wey ies alee wid 959,157 751,380 
Other wee ane ae ea ade ois a 1,284,919 1,935,010 
_ Total—North Coast wed wed 8,505,506 10,541,580 
Hawkesbury River nee te ets wae 221,805 * 898,300 
Botany Bay and George’s River ed ies 3 263,498 291,600 
Port.Jackson and Parramatta River ... vee ass 215,512 297,310 
Port Hacking... “ avi ie Ce ane 144,638 167,300 
| Total—Metropolitan ... ... —-844,958——«*1,184,510 
: Shoalhaven and Crookhaven Rivers ... ae ne 204,365 342,370 
Lake Ulawarra ... a are ae ee 414,768 274,750 
St. George’s Basin and Siusssie Inlet ... abe ori 383,058 529,620 
Widen 0 at | due” ar. “ee a aa; 260,470 431,760 
Ulladulla ve ae iss va a oe 362,460 350,490 
| Merimbula bate Sete hats? Nala “cg Saat 421,452 875,700 
| Woagonga River... 0. eee ee ee =~, 881,670 415,940 
Wonboyn River ae ids ees tee .~—«1,754,840 340,480 
i ‘Other au or oe ivy iss ie es 675,220 1,791;650 
Total—South Coast si ns 6,357,803 5,352,760 
Coastal—Undefined __... iS a3 sae iat 1,400,173 99,820 
Inland Waters ... as aes a tes ei 394,010 279,930 
Grand Total aes vee w. 17,502,445 17,428,600 


Included above were 38,113,616 lb. of fish sold locally at fishing centres. 
1,114;400 Ib. consigned from the North ‘Coast to Brisbane, and 1,523,520 lb. 
from ‘the South Coast to Victoria. The quantity of ‘fish marketed in Sydney 
and Newcastle (including trawled fish) was 20,821,434 Ib. 
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Orayfish—The number of marine crayfish (Palinurus) obtained during 
1940 was 116,520. Of these 106,836 were consigned for sale to Sydney and 
Newcastle. The principal source of supply was the northern crayfish 
grounds, from Newcastle to Port Macquarie, where 82,560, or nearly 71 
per cent, of the catch, were secured. 

Prawns—A quantity of approximately 993,480 lb. of marine prawna 
(Penaeus) was obtained during 1940 and 16,924 Ib. were condemned. 

Crabs.—About 4,417 dozens of crabs were obtained in 1940. The catch 
included several species of swimming crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and 
the Mangrove (Scylla). 

Oysters-—During the year 1940 the oyster production cf the State 
amounted to 43,324 bags, of 3 bushel capacity. These were Rock oysters 
(Ostrea cucullata), and the output was principally the result of artificial 
cultivation. 


Oversea Trape in FF isn. 


A considerable proportion of the local requirements of fish is im- 
ported from countries outside Australia, Fish imported during the yeavr- 
ended June, 1939, was valued at £648,006, including 12,692,306 tb. of tinned 
fish valued at £451,444 in 1938-39. The value of fish exported overseas, prin- 
cipally to New Guinea, the Pacific Islands and New Zealand, was £25,606, 
including tinned fish to the value of £23,474. The fish exported is mainly 
non-Australian in origin. 


VaLur or Fisuertzs Propuorion. 


The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales, as 
recorded during the year ended 31st December, 1939, was approximately 
£508,000, including fresh fish, £387,000; oysters, crayfish, prawns, etc., 
£121,000. 

The value of production is estimated as at the place of production and is 
exclusive of fish condemned, of fish sold in fishing and other centres (and 
not recorded) or used for fertiliser and oil, and the value of molluscs 


other than oysters. 
The following table shows the value of production from fisheries in 
various years since 1920-21 :— 
Taste 768.—Value of Fisheries Production, 1921 to 1989. 


Year _ Value, Year Value. 
ended 80th June,| (000 omitted.) || ended 3ist Bec, (800 omitted.) 
{ £ | | £ 

1921 ' 491 \ O34. 536 
1926 | 553 1935 583 
1929 175 ; 1986 650 
1931 | 635 | 1937 848 
1932 ; 591 i 1938 620 
1933 | 54d 1939 508 
1934 I 536 


oa ee 


Fish Preservina. 

Many fishes specially suitable for treatment by canning, smoking, or 
salting are obtainable in the waters along the coast of New South Wales, 
and in recent years canning ‘factories have been in operation at Narooma. 
and Eden on the South Coast. ica a ets 

*71989—H . 
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Fish Cuirure aNd ACCLIMATISATION. 


Acclimatisation of trout has met with remarkable success in the State— 
trout up to 8 and 10 Ib. are occasionally captured. Suitable streams, viz., 
practically all above an altitude of 2,500 feet, have been stocked with trout. 
The. number of fry released in 1940 was 1,126,250, as compared with 829,600 
in 1989. 
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Area or New Soutn Watts. 


Tue area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island (5 square 
miles) but excluding the Australian Capital Territory (939 square miles) 
is estimated at 309,433 square miles, or 198,037,120 acres, being about 
two and a half times the combined area of Great Britain and Ireland. Ex- 
cluding the surtace covered by rivers and lakes, etc. (2,969,080 acres), the 
land area within the State is 195,068,040 acres, or about 304,793 square 
miles. 


Lanp ADMINISTRATION, 


At the foundation of the Colony in 1788, the whole of the lands of the 
State vested in the British Crown. 


The administration of public lands passed entirely under local control 
by virtue of the Constitution Act on the establishment of responsible 
government in 1856. Since that year the administration has been directed 
by a Secretary for Lands, who is a member of the State Parliament and of 
Cabinet. A Department of Lands was created and a permanent Under- 
Secretary appointed, with defined powers subordinate to those of the 
Minister. This system of administration may be described as political con- 
trol through a permanent salaried staff. Control of the lands of the 
Western Division is vested in a commissioner and a system of local Jand 
boards has heen established similar to that obtaining in the other divisions 
of the State. 


i Land and Valuation Court.* 


A Land and Valuation Court, whose awards and judgments have: the 
same force as those of the Supreme Court, was constituted in 1921 in con- 
tinuance of the Land Appeal Court. To this Court are referred appeals, 
references, and a number of other matters under the Crown Lands Acts, 
the Pastures Protection Act; the Closer Settlement Acts, the Water Act, 
the Public Roads Act, and certain other Acts. 


Territorial Divisions. 


The State is divided, for administrative purposes, into three territorial 
Divisions—Eastern, Central, and Western—the boundary lines running 
approximately north and south, as shown on the map in the frontispiece. 
The ‘conditions governing alienation and occupation of Crown Lands 
vary in each division. 


*Further mae of Local Land Boards, and of the Land and Valuation Court, are published in 
the chapter ‘' Law Courts” of this Year Book. 
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The Eastern Division, with an area of 60,661,926 acres (exclusive of 
601,600 acres of Commonwealth territory), embraces the coastal and table- 
lands districts of the State. 


The Central Division, with an area of 57,055,846 acres, extends over 
most of the Western Slopes and Central Plains of the hinterland. Land 
in this divigion is devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits, but in it about 
3,000,000 acres are cultivated for wheat in a normal season. It includes 
approximately two-thirds of the wheat lands of the State. 


The Western Division contains 80,819,348 acres of country of low annual 
rainfall, and is mainly in sparse pastoral occupation. Legislation in regard 
to the occupation of the lands of this Division is based upon the assumption 
that for many years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural 
settlement in the major part of the Division. 


The Eastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into ninety-one Land 
Districts, in each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty 
is to receive applications and furnish information regarding Crown lands. 
Groups of these districts are arranged in Land Board Districts, each of 
which is under the control of a District Surveyor. Land Boards are ap- 
pointed for each Land District. These Boards comprise an official chair- 
man and two local members, sit in open court, and determine many mat- 
ters under the Land and other Acts, There are special Land Board Dis- 
tricts for the Yanco, Mirrool, and Coomealla Irrigation Areas. 


Disposan or Lanps of New SourH WA LEgs, 


The following table provides a brief summary of the manner in which the 
lJands of the State were held as at 30th June, 1940, distinguishing lands in 
the Western Division from the remainder of the State:— 


TapLe 769.—Areas of Land Tenures, 1940. 


Area. 
Manner of Disposul.* astern and Wester 
Centrat n | Whole State, 
Divislons. Division, 
ti) al o acres. acres, Fs acres, 
Alienate ; ae ee ag ee 49,263,510 
if In course of alienation .. ve on vane one } 06,213,463 2,036, 250{ 18,086,203 
3) Virtually allenated ... oie 1,666,070 1,110 1,667,198 
(4) Alienable Leases (long term and rpetual) poe 26,472, 129 03; 870 #6000) ie 
(5) Long term leases with limited ag ts of alienation... 1,453, 847 98,754 1,562,601 
Total under foregoing tenures pee or "95,805,518 2,280,002 98,086,520. 
(6) Other long term leases ae wie wiglls + * giseduee 76,948,1727 | 76,948,172 
(7) Short leases and temporary tenures 3,802,674 595,238 4,487,012 
(8) Forest leases or permits pein dedieateti 
State forests ... cus 2,215,924 | aes 2,215,924 
(9) mining leases and permits : Vee 182,270 6,807 189,086 
(10) Noither allenated nor leased (includes reserves, i 
dedicated State forest not une eormpacion; sont 
stock routes, etc.) 16,621,377 539,120 16,160,506 
Tota! Area... oo va vee tee toe. 117,717,772 80,310,348 198,037,120 


* Tenures included in (3) to (9) are Indicated in table on page 880. 
t Includes Perpetual Leases held under the Western Lands Act, 46,016,811 acres, 
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Particulars of the areas under, and the conditions attaching to, cach of 
these tenures are given on later pages. 


The Kastern and Central land divisions embrace practically the whole 
of the lands in the State which receive an average rainfall of 15 inches or 
more, and the rainfall in the Western Division ranges from that average 
down to 8 inches in the extreme north-west. This circumstance places 
limitations upon the utility of the land in the Western Division, and prac- 


tically none, except small irrigation settlements at Curlwaa and Coomealla, 
is utilised for agricultural purposes. 


It has been estimated that the area of land in the State unfit for occupa- 
tion of any sort does not exceed 5,000,000 acres. 


A brief account of the spread of settlement appears on page 679 of the 
Year Book for 1928-29, Particulars are given below, at intervals since 
1861, of the total area of freehold Jand resumed for closer settlement and 
for water conservation and irrigation purposes and of the total area of 
absolutely alienated land. The Australian Capital Territory at Canberra 
was ceded to the Commonwealth on ist January, 1911, and alienated land 
contained therein of an aggregate area of 173,451 acres has accordingly 
been. excluded from the particulars for 1911 and following years. 


Tasie 770-~—Area of Alienated Land—1861 to 1940. 


3 Area of g | tAreaof | : é tArea of | A 
#5 pee sere a3 reenele remnaining a3 gece ui reinaining 
si | qommed, | Sinamay | ga | EUMEL | eohualy | 32 | MBER OF | Mischa 
$ tlement, | @enated. & | tlement. | *lenated. 8 ment. alienated. 
i. pine Steed : ie 
acres. acres, | acres, acres. acres, |. acres. 
1861* vee 7,146,579 || 1921) 1,857,216) 39,679,986 1935; 2,412,798 45,698,269 
1B owe 8,630,604 |] 1926] 2,329,217] 42,323,857! 1936] 2,413,598: 46,204,453 
i ' 
1ssl*| ow. 19,615,299 || 198) 2,406,085) 44,074,823 1987) 2,413,898, 46,736,844 
| | 
1BD1¥ ae | 23,682,516 || 1932] 2,406,898) 44,362,013) 1938) 2,436,790' 47,438,460 
1 { | 
19Qd* ten | 26,407,376 || 1933] 2,407,198 44,682,820) 1939! 3,513,165, 48,303,359 
Lath 605,641) 36,234,256 |) 1934) 2,411,998) 46,136,328, 1940 | 2087618 49,263,510 
| 


*Ag at 51ab December, ¢Docs not include alionated lands within Australian Capital Lerritory, 173,451 acres. 


The principal method of alienation bas been by conditional purchase, 
which was introduced in 1861, Lands sold by this means are not included as 
alienated until all payments have been made and deeds have been issued. 
For this reason the influence of the introduction of conditional purchasas 
does not appear appreciable in the table until 1881. Lands upon which all 
payments have been made and all conditions of alienation fulfilled but 
fer which no deeds have been issued are included under conditional pur- 
chase in course of alienation. 
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Tho following table shows the areas of land alienated in New South Wales 
by cach of the principal methods up to 30th June, 1940, and the area 


re-acquixed for purposes of irrigation and closer settlement :— 


Taste 771.—Alienated Land--Classification, 1940. 


Manner of Disposal. Area, 
acres. | 
Granted and sold by private tender and public auction | 
prior to 1862... + ve os . os 7,146,579 
Sold by auction, after auction, and under deferred pay- | 
ment sales since 1862 .. a Me, aetise a 11,595,621 
Sold by Improvement and Special Purchases .. ss 2,877,269 
Sold by Conditional Purchase since 1862 (deeds issued) 29,256,702 
Granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 ae ~ 472,198 
Dedicated for public and religious purposes since 1862 961,442 
Sold under Closer Settlement Acts (acquired and , 
Crown Lands) .. aoe as are $5 ne 69,626 
Suburban Holding Purchase bo a at wh 12,508 
Soldiers’ Group Purchase .. ey ie ae a 1,760 | 
Returned Soldiers? Special Purchases (deeds issued) .. 5,842 
Week-end Lease Purchases (deeds issued) = oe 507 
Town Lands Lease Purchases (deeds issued) .. es 34 
Trrigation Farm purchases .. es 3 = “g 335 
Sold by all other form of sale .. - 7 ue 550,708 


Total ite Se es a es ie 51,951,126 


Less— acres. 
Freehold Jand purchased for Closer Settle- 
ment Ay es as .. 2,290,565 


Freehold land purchased for Irrigation Set- : 
tlements if 2 oe St iad 223,600 


Lands alienated in Australian Capital Teri- 
tory prior to its transfer to the Common- 
wealth ne Ri i ea es 178,451 2,687,616 


Lands absolutely alienated as at 30th June, 1940 .. 49,263,510 


*Inclusive of area alienated within Australian Capital Territory prior to 1911. 
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In addition, 1,667,198 acres held under Homestead Selection and Home- 
stead Grant are, to all intents and purposes, in the settled and unrestricted 
possession of the holders and their successors. A homestead grant is a free- 
hold title (rent payable being a quit rent only), and a homestead selection 
ig regarded as in course of alienation. 


The following statement shows the areas in course of alienation by each 
of the principal methods as at 80th June, 1940 :— 
Taste 772.—Land in Process of pllenetion 1940, 


Manner of Diduobal: | Area, 
| 

| acres. 
Conditional Purchases (deeds not issued) a : | 15,515,643 
Closer Settlement Act Tenures .. .. ..! 50,080 
Settlement Purchases ea shi wa a : : 2,373,261 
Soldiers’ Group Purchases .. he Pe “is ‘a | 410,845 
Suburban Holding Purchases .. we 2% ost | 9,202. 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding Purchases . . a | 5,567 
Town Lands Lease Ponies = we ay ; a 1 
Week-end Lease Purchases .. es 2 seg a | 31 
Irrigation Land Purchases .. at Be “se on 122,123 
Total area in course of alienation at 80th June, 1940 i 18,986,202 


Settlement purchases are Jands made available under the closer settle- 
ment policy inaugurated in 1904, These, with certain adjacent Crown 
lands, were made available for purchase on easy terms in home mainten- 
ance areas for settlers of small means. Information vespecting the disposal 
of land under the Closer Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act 
is published on pages 900 to 909. 


Area Leased at 30th June, 1940. 


The total area of Crown land in New South Wales held under lease, oc- 
cupation license and permissive occupancy, was 118,626,901 acres at 80th 
June, 1940, inclusive of 33,408,792 acres under the Crown Lands Act, 
77,571,833 acres under the Western Lands Act, 2,201,794 acres under the 
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Forestry Act, 189,086 acres under the Mining Act and 260,396 acres under 
the control of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. The 
area under each tenure is shown below :— 


Tasie 773.—Crown Lands Leases, 1940. 


Tenure. i Area, | Tenure, | Area, 
Virtually Alienated— acres, acres. 
Homestead Selections and! Other Long Term Leases— 
Homestead Grants ..-| 1,667,198 
Alienable Leases (Long Term-———-———-!| Western Lands Leases— 
and Perpetual)— Perpetual ... Sue «+. {46,948,087 
Homestead Farms ... wee} 4,502,923 Other ‘ee eae «131,000,085 
Suburban Holdings ... w.| 53,843 eas 
Settlement Leases* ... w+! 2,808,287 jj Total 4, «- {76,948,172 
Crown Leases* we | 7,188,885 SRE ne 
Conditional Purchase Leases*| 175,619 
Conditional Leases* ... 11,661,970 
Returned Soldiers’ Special 
Holdings ai Oe 15,146 || Short Term Leases and Tem: 
Week-ond Leases... aoe 211 porary Tenures 
Town, Lands Leases ... set 60 1 . 
Trrigation Farm Leases ; i now Leaees oe #3 a ee 
(Irrigation Areas); 140,670 || Occupation Licenses” | 4,130 
Non-Irrigable Leases (do.). | 15,146 | Seon tial “On es eae 62,929 
‘Town Lands Leases (do.) | 338 | aden fal Veoupation Li- Seiban 
Thirty Year Leases (do.) | 2,960 | permissive Occupancies |..| 1,958,522 


Irrigation Area Leases}  ...|._ 101,282 


Total... .-.}26,566,008 | 


Long Term Leases with limited: Total .. iw. 4,487,912 
right of Alienation— ae 
Improvement Leases «| 100,926 
Scrub Leases ... oes wel 116,096 
Inferior Lands Leases a 25,513 
Church and School Lands 
Leases tes o. 11 


Conditional Leases (broughy 
under Western lands Act); 98,754 Forest Leases and Occupa- 


Prickly-pear Leases ... .{ 179,578 tion Permits ae | 2,215,024} 

Residential Leases... Saal 3,547 Mining Leases and Per-(--—7—— 

Special Leases bee -| 1,028,182 mits ... te rea | 189,086 
Total... s+! 1,552,601 Grand Total .../113,626,904 


* New leases mainly perpetual; old leases convertible to perpetual leages, f Includes 22,794 acres 
outside Irrigation areas, but under the control of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
t Includes 14,130 acres of State Forests under tenure of the Crown Lands Act, but administered by the 


Porestry Commission. 

Certain of the perpetual leases, such as homestead farm and irrigation 
farm leases, carry statutory rights of purchase, while most Crown leases 
and practically the whole of the conditional leases and conditional 
purchase leases are convertible in this way. Settlement leases 
also may be converted into conditional purchases, but the area so converted 
in any individual case, together with other freehold, alienable, or leased lands 
with more than five years to run held by the same individual, may not 
substantially exceed a home maintenance area as determined by the Local 
Land Board. Where there is such an excess area of lease it is converted 
into a conditional lease without any right of further conversion. The area 
of inconvertible conditional leases so created is included in the total shown 
in the table. The Crown Lands Amendment, Act, which came into opera- 
tion on 31st March, 1980, made Crown leases not within reserves from gale, 
homestead selections and homestead farms convertible in their entirety 
without restriction. In all cases a covering reservation from sale, until 
revocation thereof, debars conversion. 


| 
i 
| 
i 
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Improvement and scrub leases are granted in respect of lands which re- 
quire improvement before being made available for original holdings. 
Usually they are held in conjunction with other lands or in large areas, and 
the holder is given the right to apply for the conversion of sufficient to 
wonvert a home maintenance area into an alienable tenure. 18th 
Section, inferior lands, and church and school land leases are 
subject to similar provisions. The holder also has the right to 
sell his lease, and substantial areas are transferred to persons eligible to 
convert, As a consequence, parts of leases of these types do not revert to 
the disposal of the State, but the area held under such leases is not large. 

Special leases held for certain purposes may be purchased by their 
holders, and other special leases may be alienated with the approval of 
the Minister, and so may residential leases. All the leases under the 
Western Lands Act are situated in the Western Division, and the tenure 
may be extended subject to certain conditions of withdrawal for settlement 
and periodical re-appraisement of rentals. In 1932 these leases were made 
convertible as to home-maintenance areas into perpetual leases under condi- 
tions stated on page 898. 

The short-term leases enumerated represent Crown lands reserved for 
various purposes, as well as lands available for settlement, but not yet taken 
op. The forest leases and occupation permits include principally grazing 
leases which are wholly within State forests, and administered by the 
Forestry Commission. 

From the foregoing it will be understood that the classification is some- 
what arbitrary, and is a general, rather than an absolute, indication of the 
manner in which the leasehold areas of the State are held. 


RESERVES. 

The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 30th June, 1940, was 
16,988,304 acres. Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, considerable 
areas being held under annual, special, scrub, or forestry leases or on 
occupation license or permissive occupancy. ‘Sach are included wnder 
appropriate headings in the list of leasehold tenures shown ‘on page 880. 

The following is a classification of reserves according to the principal 
purpose for which reserved :— 


Taste 774.—Reserves—Areas, 1940. 


Classification. : Area, 

acres. 
Travelling Stock .. ae ae at we i 5,220,414 
‘Water and vs 8 és te is af 847,915 
Mining rae F ays a3 ce ae ae 1,232,311 
Forest oe ae oe i 2% se 2,142,400 
Temporary Commons foe ve mr “% ie 266,629 
Railway a oo ae wad ia rm os 40,635 
Recreation and Parks .. ot oe ta - 306,846 
Pending Classification and Survey .. fia 3,748,483 
From Conditional Purchase, within Goldfields . te ae 447,209 
Other .. . oo . 2,740,462 
Total .. ies oc ise 16,988,304 


The statement above is intended to give only an approximate idea of 
the relative extent of reserves of various kinds, and should not be taken 
ag a measure of their absolute magnitude because large areas are reserved 

*71989-—I 
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for more than one purpose. Moreover, the figures do not indicate the total 
extent of land used for the purposes specified in the table. For instance, 
the forest lands under the control of the Forestry Commission of New 
South Wales include national forests and dedicated State forests as well 
as forest or timber reserves—a total area of nearly 6,600,000 acres. Portions 
of the forest lands have been leased to graziers and others. 


Of the total area of reserves, 12,063,171 acres, or 71 per cent., were 
situated in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State. 


A periodical revision of the reserved lands is made with the object of 
withdrawing from reserve any area which is not required as a reserve in 
the public interest, 


CatcuMent AREAS. 


A Catchment Areas Protection Board has been constituted under pro- 
visions of the Soil Conservation Act, 1938, for the protection and con- 
servation of the principal catchment areas of the State. It is comprised 
of seven members in which are included the Minister of Mines and Forests 
(chairman), the Director of the Soil Conservation Service (deputy-chair- 
man), and representatives of the departments of Lands, Agriculture, Works 
and Local Government, and of the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission and the Forestry Commission. 


All applications involving the disposal of lands within the Burrinjuck, 
Hume, Wyangala and Snowy River catchment areas are reviewed by the 
Board and the disposition of Crown lands within these areas is not per- 
mitted except with the approval of the Board and under such conditions 
as it may impose. 


The Board also conducts special investigations in connection with the 
prevention and mitigation of soil erosion and considers generally the 
disposal of lands, effected under the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1918, 
in country subject to erosion. 


‘The Board’s activities are being extended to include Warragamba, Keepit 
and Burrendong Catchment Areas, 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL LAND DIVISIONS. 


Meruops or Acquisition AND OccUuPATION, 


The acquisition and tenure of land in the Eastern and Central Land 
Divisions are controlled principally by the Crown Lands Act (consolidated 
in 1913) and its amendments, together with regulations thereunder. In 
addition, the Closer Settlement Acts, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 
and the Forestry, Mining, Irrigation, and Prickly Pear BE PesieasHion Acts 
regulate certain tenures for specific purposes. 


By these Acts a great variety of tenures—more than thirty in number— 
have been. created to suit the various circumstances of the lands and settlers 
of New South Wales and the changing character of rural settlement. 
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The principal means by which Crown lands in the Eastern and Central 
Divisions and lands in the Western Division remaining under the Orown 
Lands Act may be acquired, and the tenures under which they may be held, 
may be classified as follows :— 


TasiE 775-—Principal Land Act Tenures, 'N.S.W. 


Non-Residential Tenures. | Tenures involving Residential Conditions, 


Methods of Absolute Alienation. 


Auction sale, 

After-auction purchase. 

Special non-competitive sales. 
Conditional purchase (40 to 320 acros). 
Iixchange. . 

Irrigation farm purchase. 

Town lands lease purchases. 
Week-end lease purchases. 


Conditional purchase. 

Settlement purchase. 

Returned soldiers’ special holding purchase, 
Improvement purchase on goldfields, 
Soldiers’ Group purchase. 

Suburban holding purchases, 


Leases Carrying Statutory Rights of Entire Alienation.* 


Special conditional purchase lease (up to, Homestead selection and homestead grant. 


1,920 acres). T 
Town landa lease. 
Thirty-year lease. 


Homestead farm f 

Conditional lease.f 

Conditional purchase lease, 

Crown lease.f 

Lrigation Farm lease.t 
Non-irrigable lease. t 

Town Land lvase (Irrigation Area).f 


Leases Alienable wholly or in Part under Certain Conditions.* 


Improvement lease.§ 

Scrub lease.§ 

Inferior lands lease.§ 

Special lease (for certain purposes).$ 
Week-end lease. 

Prickly-pear lease. 


Settlement lease. 

Suburban holding.ft 

Residential lease. 

Returned soldiers’ special holding. 


Leases Carrying No Statutory Rights of Alienation. 


Church and school lands Jease. 
18th section lease. 

Occupation license. 
Preferential occupation license. 
Permissive occupancy. 
Occupation permit (forest lands). 
Forest lease. 

Snow lease. 

Mineral and auriferous lease. 
Annual lease. 

Short leases (Irrigation Act). 


* Unless within a reserve from sale. 


+ Perpetual, or mainly convertible to perpetual. 


t Virtually an alienation (title is freehold and rent payable a quitrent),  § Convertible only if holder 
already resides on the lease, or on another holding of applicant within reasonable distance therefrom. 


The rights of alienation attached to the various classes of leases shown 


above differ widely, and are usually subject to the qualification that the area 
to be alienated, together with all other lands held (other than non-con- 
vertible leases within five years of expiry), does not substantially exceed 
a home maintenance area and is not within a reserve from sale. Condi- 
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tional purchase leases, conditional leases, Crown leases, homestead farms, 
homestead selections and grants, are almost entirely alienable, while settle- 
ment leases are subject to restriction in regard to home-maintenance area. 
Improvement leases, scrub leases, and inferior lands leases are alienable 
only where residence is performed and generally when the leases are about 
to expire and are not subject to any reservation, the home maintenance 
limitation and other restrictions inserted in individual leases. Special leases 
-may become freehold only by conversion to conditional purchase with 
Ministerial consent, and residence within three months of approval is a 
necessary condition of conversion. 


FinanorAL Revier To SETTLERS. 


Following the general decline in prices for primary products from 1980 
onwards, the problem of keeping existing settlers on the land gave rise 
to a number of special measures of relief, the more important of which 
were as follows:— 


‘Re-appraisement of Capital Valwes and Rentals. In 1981 a general 
right to obtain a re-appraisement of capital values and rentals was extended 
to Crown settlers. Approximately 21,500 applications were received and 
capital values of holdings were reduced by £6,317,000 and annual rentals 
by £64,192. 


Reduction in Interest and Rentals by 224 per cent. In 1932 statutory 
provision was made for the automatic writing down of interest on debts 
incurred for the purchase of land or improvements from the Crown by 
224 per cent, and for a similar reduction in respect of rentals. Originally 
the reduction was for three years, but in 1985 and again in 1988 the period 
was extended and the concession is now operative until the end of 1941. 
The estimated saving to settlers over the nine years 1933-1941 is £2,400,000. 


Reduction in Interest to a Maximum Rate of 4 per cent. Interest rates 
on debts to the Crown were reduced in 1982 to a maximum rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum and this concession relieved Crown tenants of liability 
in respect of interest to the extent of approximately £153,000 per annum. 


Relief to Settlers adversely affected by Flood, Fire, Drought, Storm or 
Tempest, was introduced into the law in 1932 and comprises the postpone- 
ment of instalments payable in respect of any purchase of land or Crown 
improvements, the postponement, waiver or remission of interest on such 
debts, or of the annual rent of any lease and the revaluations of improve- 
ments in course of purchase from the Crown where they have become 
depreciated in value owing to flood, fire, ete. Approximately 8,100 appli- 
cations have been lodged and dealt with, involving waivers and remissions 
to the extent of £241,670. Amounts postponed are included in the figure 
of £4,910,050, mentioned in the following paragraph, 


Postponement and Funding of Arrears of Crown Payments, The prob- 
lem created by large accuinulations of arrears of Crown dues was met by 
amendments of the Crown Lands Acts in 1982 and 1985 providing for the 
postponement or funding over lengthy periods free of interest unless the 
Minister otherwise directs. Overdue payments which have been dealt with 
approximate £4,910,050, 


ab wt 
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Meruops or Purcuase. 


Conditional Purchase. 


This method of alienation, introduced by the Crown Lands Act of 1861, 
has become the most extensively used of all. It is a system of Crown land 
sales by deposit and annual instalment, and all the principali leasehold 
tenures may be converted, under certain conditions, wholly or in: part into 
conditional purchase, which may be considered the basal tenure of land 
settlement in New South Wales. 


All unoccupied Crown Lands in the Eastern and Central divisions of 
the State are available for conditional purchase except those. reserved 
from sale or within a population area, city, town, or village, or those which 
have been specially set apart for other classes of holdings. Lands held 
under annual lease or occupation license are also available for conditional 
purchase if not reserved from sale, 


The outstanding feature of the tenure is the limitation placed upon the 
area of land which may be held by a conditional purchaser during the cur- 
rency of his purchase. The area to be purchased under residential condi- 
tions except in special areas may not be less than 40 acres, and must not 
exceed 1,280 acres in the astern land division, and 2,560 acres in the 
Central land division, unless the land is classified, or must not exceed 
820 acres in either division when the buyer does not undertake 
to reside on the holding. Special areas without residential conditions, 
ranging up to 820 acres in the Eastern land division, and up to 640 acres 
in the Central land division, may also be made available, 


An account of various other conditions relative to this tenure was pub- 
lished on page 895 of the Year Book for 1937-38. 


Number and Area of Conditional Purchases and Conditional: Leases. 


Transactions in respect of original and additional conditional purchases 
from 1862 to 30th June, 1940 were as follows :— 


Taste 776.—Conditional Purchases—1862 to 1940. 


Conditional Leases 
(Ordinary: and Perpetual) 
.  din.existence at end 

of year. 


Completed Conditional) | Uncompleted Conditional 
Purchases for which deeds} Purchases in existence 
were issued during year. at end of year, 


Year ended 80th June. 


No, Area. No. Atea, No. | Area, 


acres, 
_ 18,537 * Wi,722,588 
18,253..% 11,687,525 


acres, acres, 
1862-1930' ... w.| 175,970 | 23,741,974 | 66,243 | 20,475,734 
1931 ... oes | 2,109 320,832 |. 65,093 | 20,511,043 


1932 ... ene a{ 1,833 284,858 | 68,667 | 20,336,336 | 18,134. 11,631,939 
1933 ... eee | 1,908 313,323 | 62,177 | 20,073,559 | 18,288 [11,697,095 
1934 ... woe weet  2,860° 450,521 | 60,344 | 19,704,897 | 18,225 11,667,405 
1936. ... ese veep 2,082 546,666 | 59,720. | 19,560,388 | 1:8;166 |, 11,887,515 
1936 ... eee | 2,438 491,816 | 67,475 | 18,815,531 | 18,011 # 12,065,120 
1937 ... wee veal 2,877 524,924 | 55,035 | 18,283,598 |. 17,859 || 11,705,766 
1938 .., ae | 3,120 710,213 | 52,428 | 17,645,860 | 17,838" {| 11,720,572 
1939 ... or | 3,205 924,929 | 49,689 | 16,760,067 |. 17,787 |! 11,729,690 
1940 ... eee wee| 2,924 946,646-| 46,658 | 15,515,643 | 17,637 || 13,661,970 


Total (as at 30th 228,276 | 29,256,702 | 46,658 | 15,515,643 17,6371 : 11,661,970 
June, 1940) ‘ 
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The total area alienated and in course of alienation by conditional pur- 
chase as at 30th June, 1940, was 44,772,845 acres. In addition, there were 
5,206,814 acres of associated conditional leases almost wholly convertible 
into conditional purchases, and 6,455,156 acres under perpetual conditional 
lease. The area of uncompleted conditional purchases shown above includes 
a number upon which payments have been completed, although deeds have 
not yet been issued. 


The area of conditional purchases converted to other tenures has been 
deducted from the totals shown above. 

The number of conditional purchase selections shown is severe} times 
greater than the total number of rural holdings in the State, and does not, 
of course, represent original holdings. It represents the number of indi- 
vidual blocks, both original and additional, taken up as conditional pur- 
chases and it includes those which have been incorporated with other 
holdings after deeds have been issued. 


Homestead Selections and Homestead Grants. 


The tenure of homestead selection was established in 1895, the land 
chosen for subdivision being generally agricultural land, and the maximum 
area of holdings limited to 1,280 acres. ‘The tenure is lease in perpetuity. 
Rent is at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum for the first five years or until 
the issue of the homestead grant, when it is raised to 24 per cent. A 
homestead grant is issued upon compliance with certain residential and 
improvement conditions for a term of five years, The grant is.a lease in 
perpetuity subject to the payment of an annual rent and, except ag against 
the Crown, confirmation of a homestead selection is deemed by law to be a 
sale of the land. 


Since 1912 practically no land has been made available for original 
homestead selections, such tenure having been replaced by that of home- 
stead farm. In recent years, however, considerable areas of improvement 
lease, scrub lease and special lease have been converted to homestead selec- 
tion. Since 1908, 2,215,017 acres of homestead selections and grants have 
been converted into conditional purchase and conditional lease. At 30th 
June, 1940, the area remaining under homestéad selection and grants was 
1,667,198 acres. é 


Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Act of 1912, a homestead selec- 
tion or grant may be converted into a homestead farm, but there have been 
only 42 cases of conyersion of this kind covering 195,450 acres. 


Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Auction sales of Crown lands were limited by law in 1884 to 200,000 acres 
in any one year, but the area sold by auction and after-auction purchases, 
although formerly extensive, has amounted to only 46,507 acres in the last 
twenty-three years. Town lands may be sold in blocks not exceeding half an 
acre at an upset price of not less than £8 per acre; and suburban lands must 
not exceed 20 acres in one block, the minimum upset price being £2 10s. per 
acre. Country lands may be submitted in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the 
upset price being not less than 15s. per acre. The value of improvements on 
the land may be added to the upset price. 

Z'own or suburban land or portions of country land of less than 40 acres 
each, which have been passed at auction, may be bought with the Minister’s 
consent, at the upset price. 
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Only 115 acres were sold by auction during 1939-40 in 291 lots, realising 
£49,911. Ninety-four acres were sold as after-auction purehases in 242 
lots, realising £7,186. 

Improvement Pup iasess 

Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field in 
authorised occupation by residence on land containing improvements may 
purchase such land without competition. Alienation by this means has 
never been extensive. During 1939-40 twenty-four acres were sold in 
fifty-one lots for the sum of £1,332, 


Special Non-Competitive Sales. 


These comprise land reclamations, recissions of reservations, unnecessary 
roads, public land to which no way of access is available, or which is 
insufficient in area for conditional sale, etc., also residential leases, and the 
area of Newcastle pasturage reserves for which the purchase money has been 
paid in full. The amount realised by special sales in 1939-40 was £18,158 
in respect of 4,627 acres of land, including £17,252 for 4,275 acres of 
alienated roads; £3804 for purchase of 3818 acres of residential leases; and 
£602 for 84 acres otherwise acquired. 


Area Alienated by Crown Land Sales. 


Particulars of areas disposed of under the three preceding headings, in 
ten-year periods, since 1900, are as follow :— 


Tasre ¢77.—Crown Land Sales—1900 to 1940. 


oe Te Auction Sales. ae aeOD areca Special Sales, Total. 
acres, acres. acres. acres, acres. 
: 1900-09* .. 341,758 25,805 1,123 9,599 378,285 
| 1910-19 +e 37,295 9,703 510 19,719 67,227 
I 1920-29 a 16,771 4,755 281 21,918 43,725 
| 1930-39 Ms 2,376 1,307 152 33,513 37,348 
| 1938-39 en 282 122 . 28 2,791 3,223 
; 1939-40... 115 94 24 4,627 4,860 
is 


* Includes Calendar Years from 1900 to 1904. 


Exchange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners, 

Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1918, the 
: Governor, with the consent of the owner, may exchange any Crown lands 
for any other lands of which a grant in fee-simple has been issued. 

i During 1939-40 twenty-six applications were dealt with; four were 
! refused or withdrawn and twenty-two, covering 4,117 acres, were com- 
pleted; twenty-four new applications were received during the year. 


Settlement Purchase and Irrigation Farm Purchase. 


Particulars of these methods of acquiring land are shown on later pages 
in relation to Closer Settlement and Irrigation Settlement. 


ALIENABLE LEASES, 


Practically all of the principal leases may be converted under specified 
conditions to freehold tenures, wholly or in part, viz., conditional lease, 
Crown lease, settlement lease, improvement lease, special lease, scrub lease, 
inferior lands lease, conditional purchase lease, irrigation farm lease, non- 
irrigable lease and prickly pear lease, besides minor tenures such as 
suburban holding, residential lease, weck-end lease, and leases of town lands. 
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Leases in Perpetwity. 


Since 3ist December, 1932, holders of conditional leases, conditional 
purchase leases, Crown leases and settlement leases may apply for the term 
of such leases to be extended in perpetuity. Up to 30th June, 1940, exten- 
sion had ‘been granted in respect of 7,007 conditional leases, 64 conditional 
purchase leases, 1,488 Crown leases, and 855 settlement leases. Inclusive 
of entirely new holdings confirmed as leases in perpetuity, :and of leases with 
fixed terms which had been extended to perpetuity, the number and area of 
perpetual leases of each of these forme of tenure subsisting at 30th June, 
1940, were 7,741 conditional leases, 6,455,156 acres; 72 conditional purchase 
leases, 74,682 acres; 2,819 Crown leases, 4,092,156 acres; and 844 settlement 
leases, ‘2,135,878 acres. ; : 


There were 26,662 perpetual leases of all forms covering an aggregate 
area of 65,170,218 acres at 30th June, 1940. In these were included 2,784 
perpetual leases with a total area of 46,016,811 acres held under the Western 
Lands Act. 


Conditional Leases. 


This tenure was introduced by the Act of 1884. A conditional lease may 
be obtained by any holder of a conditional purchase (other than non- 
residential or a conditional purchase within a special area), or of freehold 
lands formerly held as conditional purchase. ‘Lands available for condi- 
tional purchase. are available also for conditional lease, with the exception 
of lands in the Western Division, and of lands within a special area or a 
veserve. The lease was formerly for a period of forty years, but it was pro- 
vided in 1924 that, upon application during the last five years of its cur- 
rency, .2 lease might be extended for a period of twenty years. Under the 
Amending Act of 1932 application may be made (without abrogating 
existing righits of acquiring freehold titles) for the extension of the term of 
conditional! leases in perpetuity. All conditional leases taking effect on or 
after 30th December, 1932, are leases in perpetuity, saving such parts 
thereof as are within certain reserves and are required in the public 
interest. 


The rent is determined by the Land Board subject to review only upon 
application within five years of confirmation of the lease. Any conditional 
lease, with the exception of a small number of inconvertible conditional 
leases created by conversion from other tenures, may be converted at any 
time during its currency into a conditional purchase or homestead farm, 
and an Act passed in 1927 enabled conditional leases to be transferred and 
held separately from the original holding with which they were granted. 


Gazetted conditional. leases (other than perpetual leases) in existence at 
30th June, 1940, numbered 9,896, embracing 5,206,814 acres, at an annual 
rental of £68,107. 


Perpetual conditional leases in existence at 80th June, 1940, numbered 
7,741 with an aggregate area of 6,455,156 acres and annual rental of 
£99,467. During the year 1939-40 twenty-two new perpetual conditional 
leases were confirmed with.a total area of 7,741 acres. 


Thirty-three new conditional leases in respect of 18,520 acres were created 
by conversion, and 122 conditional leases for 58,690 acres were converted 
to other: tenures. 
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Conditional Purchase Leases. 


This tenure was created in 1905; but is obsolete for the purpose of 
selection, as. lands. ave not. now made. available under it. The area held 
under conditional purchase lease reached a maximum of 677,961 acres in 
1911, and has decreased steadily since. 


The term of the lease was originally forty years, but was increased to 
fifty years in 1994. Under the Amending: Act of 1932 the term may be 
extended to perpetuity without affecting other conversion rights hitherto 
obtaining, provided the leases are not included: im certain. reserves required 
for public purposes:. Conversion to the tenures of conditional purchase 
and homestead farm is permitted, the total area: so converted being 526,813 
acres. The annual rent is 2% per cent. of the capital value, which is fixed 
upon notification, subject. to review only within five years of confirmation 
of the lease. 


The leases current. at 30th. June, 1940, numbered 282. with an area of 
175,619 acres, the: annwal rent amounting to £4,278. Of these, 72 were 
perpetual leases with an aggregate area of 74,682 acres and annual rental 
of £1,300, ; 


Crown Leases. 


Crown. leases: were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, 


The term of Crown leases existing prior to 80th December, 1932, was 
45 years, but. the term of Crown leases then. existing may be extended to 
perpetuity on application. Since that date Crown. leases Have been issued 
as leases in perpetuity except in some cases when the term is 45 years. with 
the right of extension of the term to perpetuity on. approval. The annual 
rent is 13 per cent. of the capital value and’ both rent and capital value 
are subject to re-appraisal within five years of the confirmation of the lease 
on application by the lessee. The rent payable for the first year may be 
remitted if, in.addition to the improvements required as a condition of the 
lease, except boundary fencing, an equal sum be spent by the lessee in 
improving the land. The lessee is required to reside on the land for five 
years, commencing within six months of the confirmation of the lease, but: 
in special cases, may be allowed to perform residence anywhere within 
veasonable working distance of the holding. Under the conditions 
attached to the lease when granted in 1912 the lessee was emipowered 
during the last five years of the lease; unless debarred by. notification sett- 
ing the land apart, to apply to convert into a homestead farm so much of 
the land as would not exceed a home maintenance area, but this provision 
was repealed by the Amending Act of 1982. By the Act of 1917, so 
much of a Crown lease, as did not, with other freehold: or convertible 
leases held by the lessee, exceed a home maintenance area, and was not 
covered by a reservation from sale, became convertible into a conditional 
purehase with. or without a conditional lease. In 1930. the home mainten- 
ance area qualification was removed, and, apart from: areas reserved from 
sale, Crown-leases became convertible in their entirety. in. this way. Since 
the passing of the Act of 1917, 1,719,297 acres of Crown leases have been 
converted. into conditional purchase and conditional leases. 


| 
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Crown leases (other than perpetual) granted and current in recent years 
are shown below:— 


Taste 778.—Crown Leases, Ordinary—1912 to 1940. 


apo Leases current at 30th June. 
Year ended 30th June, 
No. Area, No. Area, Rent. 
acres. : acres. £ 
1912-1930 .+-{ 6,564 | 8,263,048 3,979 | 5,531,875 | 46,200 
1931 ove wal 248 344,192 4,085 | 5,673,533 | 46,306 
1932 coe wal 164 208,751 4,135 | 5,852,505 | 47,323 
1933 oes «(178 282,702 4,235 | 5,965,019 | 48,413 
1934 ave wef 122 154,794 3,875 | 5,082,975 | 39,664 
1935 aoe eee 52 10,524. 3,704 | 4,628,512 | 31,584 
1936 ase aoe 3 489 3,390 | 4,190,126 | 27,575 
1937 wn aoe 5 15,490 3,158 | 4,065,013 | 26,234 
1938 v0 eh Il 19,312 2,960 | 3,789,443 | 24,631 
1939 vee il 37,290 2,773 | 3,351,572 } 21,067 
1940 eee age 3 2,337 2,615 | 3,096,729 | 19,404 


This tenure was applied extensively from its inception, and practically 
superseded the settlement lease under which operations had been exten- 
sive until 1912. Most of the Crown lands made available each year are 
set apart under this tenure and that of the homestead farm, also introduced 
in 1912. Three applications for ordinary Crown leases in respect of 2,837 
acres were confirmed during 1939-40, and at 80th June, 1940, there were in 
existence 2,615 Crown leases (other than perpetual) with an aggregate area 
ef 8,096,729 acres and annual rental of £19,404. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1940, there were 101 applications for 
perpetual Crown leases. Applications confirmed numbered 94 with an 
aggregate area of 114,641 acres, the annual rental of which amounted_to 
£615. At 30th June, 1940, there were current 2,819 perpetual Crown leases 
with an aggregate area of 4,092,156 acres and annual rental of £29,745. 


Settlement Leases. 


This tenure was created in 1895. It is described on pages 903 and 904 
of the Year Book for 1937-38, - 

By 30th June, 1918, the total area of settlement leases confirmed to 
applicants was 8,798,668 acres. An amendment of the Crown Lands Act 
gave holders of settlement leases the right to convert such part of their 
leases as, with freehold or convertible lands already held, does not sub- 
stantially exceed a home maintenance area into a conditional purchase 
with an associated conditional lease, but where the total holding of free- 
hold Jand so created would exceed a home maintenance area the excess 
is granted as conditional lease without rights of conversion. Not more 
than 1,280 acres may be converted into homestead grant. 

Between 1909 and 30th June, 1940, a total area of 5,726,004 acres of 
settlement leases was converted under these conditions into other tenures, 
and 65,044 acres, chiefly of homestead farms and special leases, had been 
converted into settlement leases. Since 1913 only 130,544 acres of new 
settlement leases have been confirmed, while Jarge areas have reverted to 
the Crown by forfeiture, ete. At 30th J une, 1940, there were in existence 

279 ordinary settlement leases, comprising 672,859 acres, at an annual 
rental of £7,523, and 844 perpetual settlement leases with an ageres ate area 
of 2,185,878 acres, and annual rental of £27,345, 
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Improvement Leases. 


This tenure was introduced in 1895 and, by the end of 1908, an area of 
9,716,006 acres of improvement leases had been let, although the area 
actually current was much smaller. After that year the areas taken up 
annually showed a considerable falling off, and up to 80th June, 1940, the 
total area of improvement leases which had been let was 11,627,484 acres, 
of which only 100,925 acres remained current. Conditions attaching to 
improvement leases are described on page 904 of the Year Book for 1987-38. 


Under conversion provisions operative since 1919, a total area of 1,183,296 
acres has been converted from improvement lease to other tenures. 


Under the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, improvement leases suitable for 
Closer Settlement may be resumed with compensation. To 380th June, 
1940, a total area of 806,217 acres had been withdrawn in this way, £200,802 
being paid as compensation to lessees, 


Three improvement leases with a total area of 8,781 acres, were converted 
into homestead selections. At 80th June, 1940, there remained current 
33 improvement leases and leases under improvement conditions, with an 
area of 100,925 acres and rental of £541. 


18th Section and Pastoral Leases. 


There were no pastoral leases in existence at 30th June, 1940. The 
tenure was described in previous issues of the Year Book. 


Homestead Farms. 


This tenure created in 1912 is a lease in perpetuity, but certain homestead 
farms specifically indicated in the Act may be resumed at any time 
after 30th June, 1950, without compensation other than for improvements 
on the farms. Annual rent is charged at the rate of 2% per cent. of 
the capital value, but for the first five years the holder, in Hheu of 
rent, may expend an equal amount on improvements of a permanent 
character, which (except boundary fencing) are in addition to those which 
are required otherwise by the conditions of the lease. The capital value 
and the annual rental of the holding are subject to appraisement only 
within five years of confirmation of the lease. 


Crown lands available for conditional purchase (unless otherwise notified 
in the Gazette) are available also for homestead farms. Land may be set 
apart for additional homestead farms, but is available only to applicants 
whose total holding, if successful, would not substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area. Any Crown lands may be set apart for disposal as home- 
stead farms before survey. There is no definite limit placed on the area of 
a homestead farm, but it is generally notificd as available in home-main- 
tenance areas, 


A condition of five years’ residence to be commenced within six months 
of the confirmation of the lease is attached to every homestead farm. In 
special cases residence may be allowed anywhere within reasonable working 
distance, and residence during prior occupation of the area under per- 
missive occupancy may be taken into account. A perpetual lease grant 
is issued after the expiration of five years from confirmation of the appli- 
cation, if the holder has complied with all conditions. 


a le a 
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Particulars relating to applications for homestead farms and conversions 
from other tenures during the last nine years are shown below :-— 


Tasir 779.—Homestead Farms—1932 to 1940. 


Created Reversal Ported, Homestead 
Applications by Conversion | of forfeiture decrease in Trarms in 
Year Confirmed, from other and increased | area, and con- existence at end 
ended , tenures, area, versions into of year, 
80th June. other tenures. 
| No. Area, | No.| Area, No.} Area. | No. Area, No. Area, 
| 
| acres, acres, acres, acres, acres, 
1932 106 | 54,767 | 11 19,428 4 4,343 44 | 49,995 | 3,936 | 4,210,279 
1933 | 91 | 48,378 9 | 20,154 6 3,157 55 | 56,082 | 3,987 | 4,225,936 
1934 4 174 1117,861 | 16 |] 38,354 5 5,266 | 117 | 161,760 | 4,065 | 4,225,657 
1935 86 | 36,461 , 33 , 44,978 , 11 1,997 \ 51 | 102,141 , 4,144 , 4,206,952 
1936 58 | 35,936 |139 | 170,237 4 2,958 | 53 | 93,886 | 4,292 | 4,322,197 
1937 32 | 18,626 142 | 272,698 1 1,940 | 105 {176,873 | 4,362 | 4,439,088 
1938 ‘ 39 | 16,567 | 73 | 87,283 1 2,086 56 | 68,447 | 4,419 | 4,476,577 
19389 1 26 9,503 | 51 | 81,537 9 5,390 89 | 114,647 | 4,416 | 4,458,360 
1940 | 32 { 16,174 | 65 | 88,067 7 3,860 48 | 63,538 | 4,472 | 4,502,923 


The total area of homestead farms confirmed to 30th June, 1940, was 
5,559,149 acres, and after adjustments of area by reason of conversion, 
forfeiture, ete., there remained in existence 4,502,923 acres under this 
tenure. 


The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional purchase and con- 
ditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, or conditional 
purchase lease, or special lease or prickly pear lease, under certain conditions, 
may convert such holding into a homestead farm. The avea of homestead 
‘farms so created to 80th June, 1940, was 1,058,085 acres. Under certain 
conditions a homestead farm may be converted into a conditional purchase 
Yease or into a conditional purchase, with or without a conditional lease, or 
since February, 1927, into a Crown lease under certain conditions. An 
Act of 1980 made homestead farms convertible in their entirety without 
restriction; 1,207,370 acres of homestead farms had been converted into 
other tenures prior to 30th June, 1940. A homestead farm, which is a 
conversion of a settlement purchase under provision now repealed, may be 
reconverted into a settlement purchase. 


Leases of Scrub and Inferior Lands. 


At 30th June, 1940, there were in existence 24 scrub leases, with an area 
of 116,096 acres, and rental of £815; and 4 inferior lands leases, embracing 
25,513 acres, at a rental of £71. 


Special Leases. 


‘The number of special leases granted during 1939-40 was 1,039, with a 
total area of 113,454 acres, and 364 leases, representing 53,848 acres, were 
converted into other tenures. After allowance has been made for leases 
which ‘had terminated, were forfeited, surrendered, etc., and those which 
expired by effluxion of time, 9,458 special leases, with an area of 1,028,182 
acres and rental of £47,424, were current at 30th June, 1940. Under the 
Crown Lands Act of 1908 an area of 1,739,951 acres of special lease have 
been converted to other tenures. 


1 
} 
| 
| 
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Prickly Pear Leases. 


Under the Prickly Pear Destruction Act, 1901, certain common or Crown 
Yands infested with prickly pear may be offered for lease by auction or 
tender, and may be let for a term not exceeding twenty-one years, subject to 
prescribed conditions as to improvements, rent, etc. At 80th June, 1940, 
the number of prickly pear leases was 151, and the area so leased was 179,578 
acres, at a total annual rental of £1,169. Under certain conditions a prickly 
pear lease may be converted to a homestead selection, and 7 leases of 
9,397 acres have been so converted. In 1930 Acts were passed which made 
these leases convertible into homestead farm, Crown lease or conditional 
purchase and conditional lease, and the Commissioner was given power to 
extend leases and reduce rentals and purchase prices as compensation for 
the clearing of prickly pear lands. Seven conversions have been made to 
homestead farms involving 21,438 acres, and one to Crown lease for 690 
acres, 


Suburban Holdings. 


The tenure of suburban holding, introduced in 1912, is a lease in 
perpetuity with fixed conditions as to residence and rent, and may be 
obtained only in respect of land set apart for that form of holding, Under 
certain conditions the leaseholder may be permitted to purchase his holding. 
Transfer otherwise than by way of mortgage requires Ministerial consent. 
The holding may be protected from sale for debt under certain conditions, 


The area of a suburban holding is determined by the Minister for Lands. 
The rent—minimum 5s. per annum—is calculated at the rate of 24 per 
cent. of the capital value, which is fixed upon notification and inay be 
appraised within five years of confirmation. Subject to fulfilment of all 
conditions, a perpetual lease grant is issued after the expiration of five 
years from the date of confirmation. The right to purchase suburban 
holdings was conferred in 1917. 


No rent is chargeable on holdings in course of purchase, the principal with 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum on the balance being paid 
by annual instalments extending over a period of ten years. 


The number of confirmations and purchases of suburban holdings since 
the introduction of the tenure were as under :— 


TABLE 780,—Suburban Holdings. 


Suburban Holdings Suburban Ilolding 

Confirmations. in existence at the Purchases in existence 

Year ended 80th end of year. at-end of year, 
June, Annual 
No. Area, No. Area, Rent, No, Area, 
acres, | acres. £ acres, 
1912-193 ace 

1936 ... «J 119 1,043 | 2,700 61,114 5,744 | 543 11,264 
1937 ... ves 84 197 | 2,738 53,840 5,773 527 11,153 
1988... vee 92 818 | 2,793 54,450 5,830 513 10,711 
1939 ... one 81 586 ; 2,792 53,304 5,858 482 9,977 
1940 ... hee 79 618 | 2,823 53,843 5,799 445 9,202 


To 30th June, 1940, deeds of purchase had been issued in respect of 767 
suburban holding purchases, embracing 12,503 acres. 
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Residential Leases. 


The holder of a “miner’s right” within a gold or mineral field may obtain 
a residential lease. There were 448 residential leases, embracing 3,547 acres 
at a rental of £908, current at 80th June, 1940. 


Week-end Leases. 


This tenure, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity. Conditions attaching to these leases were explained on page 
908 of the Year Book for 1987-38. 

At 80th June, 1940, week-end leases current numbered 170, of an area 
of 211 acres, and annual rental £164. In addition 82 lease of 507 acres had 
been made freehold and approval to purchase had been granted in the case 
of 102 leases embracing G01 acres. 


There were in existence at 80th June, 1940, 9 week-end purchases, with 
an aggregate area of 31 acres; also the area of completed week-end lease 
purchases at this date was 507 acres. 


Leases of Town Lands. 
This tenure was described on page 909 of the Year Book for 1987-88. 


Wo town lands leases are now being made available. Up to 80th June, 
1940, approval to purchase had been given for 115 lots, embracing 87 acres. 
On 30th June, 1940, there were 156 leases, containing 60 acres, the annual 
rental being £109. 


INALIENABLE LEASES, 


The term “ inalienable leases” is here used to signify that the statutory 
conditions attached to the leases so classified do not give the leaseholder the 
right to purchase any part of his lease nor to convert into another leasehold 
tenure involving the right of purchase. 


The principal inalienable tenures are described below. 


Forest Leases and Occupation Permits. 


Unoecupied areas and leases situated entirely within dedicated 
forests are controlled exclusively by the Forestry Commission, which has 
power to lease or otherwise permit their usé for pastoral or other approved 
purposes. pee ~ 


Forest leases limited to twenty years have been granted for grazing 
purposes, and occupation permits usually on an annual tenancy, but some- 
times for a period of several years, have been granted for grazing, bee- 
farming, forest saw-mills, and other purposes approved by the Commission. 
Permits, generally for a term of ten years, are issued, the rentals being 
fixed to yield £1 per acre in the fourth and subsequent years, when the 
crops should be in full bearing, Six permits embracing approximately 
50 acres were issued in 1939-40. For grazing purposes the rent is usually 
fixed in relation to the carrying capacity of the land. 


The area of forest leases and occupation permits wholly within State 
forests, at 80th June, 1940, was 2,201,794 acres under the Forestry Acts, 
besides 14,180 acres under the Crown Lands Act administered by the 
Forestry Commission, 
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Snow Leases. 


Vacant Crown lands on the Southern Highlands, which for a portion of 
each year are usually covered with snow, and are unfit for con- 
tinuous use or occupation, may be leased by auction or tender as snow 
leases. This tenure was introduced in 1889 and not more than two snow 
leases may be held by the same person. The maximum area of any snow 
lease is 10,240 acres. The term of the lease is fourteen years, and the 
annual rent is determined by the local Land Board. 


At 80th June, 1940, there were 105 leases current, embracing 439,767 
acres with an annual rental of £9,081. : 


Annual Leases. 


Unoccupied lands, not reserved from lease, may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases on application, or they may be offered by auction 
or tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
annual leases, which do not convey security of tenure, the land being 
alienable by conditional purchase, auction sale, etc. The area in any one 
lease is restricted to 1,920 acres, where offered by tender, but in other cases 
is not restricted. In certain circumstances an annual lease may be con- 
verted into a lease under improvement conditions for a term not exceeding 
ten years, 


The area under annual lease fluctuates from year to year, but is diminish- 
ing steadily. It amounted to 8,687,837 acres in 1903 and 2,953,296 acres 
in 1920. The number of annual leases current at 80th June, 1940, was 
1,736, embracing 534,180 acres, with an annual rent of £4,570, inclusive 
of 15 annual leases comprising 14,577 acres in the Western Division. 


Mineral and Auriferous Leases, 


Under the Mining Act, the Minister for Mines is empowered to grant 
eertain rights for mining on any lands within the State. 
These are known as mineral and auriferous leases and generally they take 
precedence over other forms of tenure. There were 199,060 acres so held 
in 1914, and this area gradually increased to 238,588 acres in 1982, but at 
30th June, 1940, the land held as mineral and auriferous leases, exclusive 
of leases to mine on private lands, had decreased in area to 188,364 acres. 
The area leased in this way is not included in the area covered by other 
land tenures. Authority may be given to mine under roads and reserves. 
At 80th June, 1940, there were 8 such authorities, area 722 acres and 
rent £68. 


Church and School Lands Leases. 


The history of Church and School lands leases, showing the present status: 
of leaseholders, was published on page 859 of the Year Book for 1921. 


The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 80th June, 
1940, in the Eastern Division, was 11 acres at a rental of £216 per annum. 


Occupation Licenses. | 


Occupation licenses may be of two kinds (a) preferential occupation 
licenses, consisting of the land within an expired leasehold area, and (b) 
ordinary occupation licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings for- 
merly known as resumed areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender. 
Occupation licenses extend from January to December, being renewable 
annually at a rent determined by the Land Board. 
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An occupation license entitles the holder to occupy Crown lauds so granted 
for grazing purposes, but it does not exempt such lands from sale or lease 
of any other kind. ‘The licensee, however, retains ownership in improve- 
ments on land within the license selected during its currency, and in cer- 
tain cases is granted tenant-right in improvements which may have heen. 
effected with the consent of the Crown or to which the local land board may 
consider him equitably entitled in respect of areas withdrawn by the Crown. 

The area under occupation license (Orown Lands Act) was represented 
at 80th June, 1940, by 228 ordinary licenses for 781,790: acres, rental 
£1,919, and 160. preferential licenses, representing 341,498 acres, and rent. 
£2,119. The area occupied in this way was formerly very extensive, being 
nearly 10,000,000 acres in 1904. 

There were also held at this date under the Western Lands Act 11 
preferential occupation licenses in respect of 149,784 acres. at an annual 
rental of £606, and 89 ordinary occupation licenses, with an aggregate area 
of 181,189 acres and annual rental of £109. 


Permissive Occupancy. 


Permissive oecupancy is a form of tenancy at will from the Crown, at 
a fixed rental for a short period, terminable at any time by a written demand! 
for possession from the Secretary for Lands or by written notice from the: 
tenant. The occupant has tenant rights in improvements effected by him. 


The number of permissive occupancies held under the Crown Lands Act 
at 30th June, 1940, was 10,654, comprising 1,764,538 acres, with a rental of 
£27,480. 

There were also 184 permissive occupancies in the Western. Division at 
this date in respect of 198,984 acres, held at an annual rental of £4386. 


Conversion oF TENURES. 


In describing the various methods. of acquisition and occupation, details 
have been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Act which confer on 
certain holders of Crown lands the right of conversion into more desirable 
tenures. 

The Jaw as to conversion in relation to the more important forms of 
tenure may be summarised briefly thus:— 

Usually leases covered by a reservation from sale are not available for 
conversion to a tenure leading to alienation. A conditional purchase may. 
be converted into a homestead farm and conditional leases and special 
leases (unless barred) are available for conversion into conditional pur- 
chase, Tenures which may be converted into conditional purchase, or con- 
ditional purchase and conditional lease, are conditional purchase lease, 
homestead selection and homestead grant, homestead farm, Crown lease, 
settlement lease (within certain restrictions) and prickly-pear lease. 

A homestead farm may be changed into a conditional purchase lease, 
conditional purchase with or without a conditional lease, and, in certain 
eases, a Orown lease; and a homestead farm which is a conversion of 2 
settlement purchase may be re-converted to the original tenure. Such tenures 
as conditional purchase, conditional purchase lease, conditional lease (with 
basal conditional purchase) homestead selection, homestead grant, prickly- 
pear lease, and under certain conditions, special lease, are eligible for 
conversion into homestead farm. 

Crown lease may be converted into conditional purchase with or without 
a conditional lease, and may be obtained by conversion of prickly-pear lease,, 
and in certain circumstances, of homestead farm. 
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Holders under homestead selection and homestead grant may convert to 
4 conditional purchase with or without a conditional lease, conditional pur- 
chase lease, or homestead farm, whilst home maintenance. areas. within. 
improvement, scrub, 18th Section and prickly-pear leases, may be converted: 
into homestead selection. 

A: special lease, unless barred, may be converted to a conditional. pur- 
chase, an original or additional conditional purchase lease, a conditional 
: lease, an original or additional homestead selection, a settlement lease, a: 
ss homestead farm or an additional homestead farm, 


The: following statement shows the number and area of holdings in 
respect of which conversions were confirmed during 1939-40. 


TaBLe 781.—- Conversion of Tenures, 1939-40. 


: New Tenure Confirmed. 
Conditional | | ‘Total 
Con- Conditional} Furetase | COn- | crown | Home- | Home- | Holdings 
Tn ne ditional | Purchase. Sceeauiniad Panes Lease, | stead stead | Converted 
Lease. Conditional } Lease. Tarm. Selection 
Lease. 
. S $ . 3 . ‘ z x 
& Area. P= Area, Po Area, g Area. le, Area. 2 Area. Ss Area S Arza, 
acres, acres, acres, acres, acres, acres. acres, acres. 
Conditional Lease |... exe [LTB] 48,7821 of cee Teve] nee fovef vee 4) 9,908)...) ... |122) 58,690 
: Conditional Pur- 
7 chase ... weales den * aise eee] esis, (fae as te ote 44) 75,611). ; 44) 75,611 
: Conditional Pur- 
chase Lease ...|... oe 2 Ale ses): bebe s|oee|)| case es 3 eee 2 1 
Crown: Lease w+{ 9] 4,824) 13) 19,686 3/11,679)...)  . cay tes ase Jeee | wee 25) 86,189 
Homestead Farm |... ose 8], 5,088) oe] ack feeed nee 6) 16,747] ... eee feeel|| Seas 14) 21,835 
Homestead Selec- ; 
tion or Grant ...|... on 1 a] ers err Fe) ee rd ae eran co ee 1 19 
Improvement 
Lease ... sealers a San aes ges] case! ise], Gee cal) Ses sag axe 3] 8,781] 8) 33781 
Settlement Lease |... oe 2 2,394) ...] vee oval ane ic) ise fee eee ood (ee 2' 2,394 
1 Special Lease .../24; 8,696) 293 18,773 1 368] 1) 3,465/18 11,146) 25) 10,835) 2) 1,065|364| 53,848 
: Total ++-{83] 13,620/437 94,743 4|12,047! 1] 3,465/24/27,898' 73! 95,854] 5] 4,846/577) 252,368 


Particulars of the number and area of new tenures obtained by conver- 
sion during each of the past ten years are shown below :— 


TasBLe 782,—Conversion of Tenures—1931 to 1940. 


New Tenure Confirmed, 


‘onal — 
‘Year Purchase. | ditional Home. [Settlement | somes Total: 
ended Conditional and and Con- stead Lease or atead Confirmations, 
Oth Purchase.* Associated ditional | gitection Crown- Ferm : 
June, Conditional | Purchase ‘| Lease, uy 
Lease, Lease.. 


No. | Area. |No.| Area. | No. | Area. | No, Area. No. | Area, No.| Area. | No. | Area. 


acres.’ acres, acres. acres. | acres, acres. acres 

1981 | 888 | 296,264 | 54. | 141,962] 28 | 18,457] 44. | 181,082} 64/12,888) 4 | 6,206) 969 | 651,799 
1982 | 860 | 88,075 | 17 | 22,657] 15 | 12,759! 36 | 106,191 3gl11,121 11 | 19,428; 442 | 260,231: 
1938 275 | 68,645 | 5 | 11,060) 10 | 6,009) 13 | 35,673) 7{ 32,011) 9 | 20,093) 819 | 173,491 
19384 397 | 97,822 | 6 | 10,195] 19 | 12,893] 13 | 32,233) 10} 31,291) 16 | 38,354) 461) 222,788 
319385 | 612 | 111,352 7 9,093] 20 | 9,926; 15 | 80,427) 225 88,172) 33 | 44,078} 609 | 290,048 
1936 460 | 102,444 | 10 | 26,843] 28 | 29,269] 12 | 18,767) 344 81,281 116 |170,237) 660 | 423,841 
1987 |' 662 (129,521 | 9 | 19,719] 29 | 14,222) 18 | 51,926) 54t 13:,749 142 |272,698) 814 | 621,835 
1938 646 |134,720 | 3 6,993} 18 |15,975| 8 | 6,961) 159 32,052 78 | 87,283) 658 | 283,984 
1939 609 | 94,478 | 12 | 26,691] 29 | 30,005] 11 |31,538] 718,538 62 | 81,537) 620 | 282,787 
1940 437 | 94,743 4 | 12,047) 84 |16,9085| 5 | 4,846) 24f nee 73 | 95,854) 577 | 252,368 


* Including non-residential conditiona! purchases, t Settlement Leases. } Crown Leases, 
§ 1 Settlement Lease of 128 acres and 2 Crown Leases of 10,998 acres. 
{ Includes 3 Settlement Leases. of 1,188 acres and 12 Crown Leases of 30,264 acres, 
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The foregoing table includes particulars of leases converted under the 
original conditions on which they were granted as well as of leases granted 
under the special conversion privileges allowed by the Acts of 1909 and 1916, 
and subsequent Acts. For instance, the right to convert conditional leases 
and conditional purchase leases into conditional purchase was granted when 
they were first introduced, also the right to convert scrub and improvement 
leases under certain conditions into homestead selections. On the other 
hand, the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1908 conferred on holders the 
right to convert homestead selections, settlement leases, and non-residential 
conditional purchases into conditional purchases, while special leases were 
made convertible into any of a number of tenures with the consent of the 
Minister. 


In 1916 Crown leases and homestead farms which had been created as 
leases in 1912 were made convertible into conditional purchases, and con- 
version privileges have been considerably widened by subsequent enactments 
as indicated in the particulars given in relation to the various forms of 
tenure. 


Western Lanp Drvision. 


The lands of the Western Division, comprising 80,319,348 acres, or two 
fifths of the area of the State, are for the most part sparsely settled, and 
occupation is somewhat precarious on account of the low and uncertain 
rainfall. 


The administration of these lands is regulated by the Western Landa 
‘Act, 1901, and prior to 24th August, 1984, was entrusted to the Western 
Lands Board, comprised. of three Commissioners, who sat in open court 
and exercised the powers conferred on local land boards by the Crown 
Lands Act. Since that date, when the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 
1984, became effective the administration has been controlled by a single 
commissioner—the Western Lands Commissioner—assisted by two chair- 
men of local land boards each appointed for a period of ten years. Adminis- 
trative districts have been created corresponding to the Pastures Protection 
districts and a local land board constituted for each district. A board 
consists of two members—a local representative and one of the chairmen 
referred to above. 


Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by conditional purchase in 
special cases, auction, improvement purchase, special purchase or exchange) 
and lease prescribed by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate within 
the Western Division from ist January, 1902. 


Crown lands within this division are not available for lease until so noti- 
fied in the Gazette, except that leases for special purposes may be granted 
upon certain conditions. Lands are gazetted as open for lease under 
specified conditions either for lease generally or for lease exclusively to 
holders of land under any tenure within reasonable working distance within 
the Central or Western Divisions, 

Leases may be granted in perpetuity or for a term expiring not later 
than 30th June, 1978; and in certain cases, leases which were granted for 
a shorter term (mostly expiring on 80th June, 1948) may be extended to 
perpetuity. 

Under the Western Lands (Amendment) Act, 1984, leases the majority 
of which would have expired on various dates from 1943 to 1948 could 
be extended upon application before 4th January, 1985, for a period of 
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twenty years if within a certain defined area in the north-east of the 
Division, and for twenty-five years elsewhere in the Division. [Leases thus 
extended became subject to a condition, with certain reservations, that 
one-fourth of the area of the lease might be withdrawn immediately; a 
further one-eighth in 1948, and one eighth in 1948. Two hundred’ and sixty 
applications were received for an extension of term in respect of an aggre- 
gate area of 30,149,072 acres. The total area withdrawn to 80th June, 
1940, was 5,768,083 acres, the whole of which had been made available for 
settlement, together with 195,634 acres withdrawn under section 17 of the 
‘Western Lands Act of 1901, and 887,604 acres of Crown land. Of this area 
6,412,111 acres were allotted to 718 applicants, 42 of them being for new or 
original holdings, totalling 899,104 acres and the balance as additions to 
existing holdings. The maximum withdrawal areas defined’ up to 80th June, 
1940, include 10,227,325 acres of Western Lands leases and 20,120 acres of 
special Western Lands leases, while a further 182,800 acres of freehold will 
be surrendered to the Crown, making an aggregate of 10,380,245 acres. 

The rent on all leases is determined by the local land board. The mini- 
nium annual rent or license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof; 
the maximum is 7d. per sheep area on the carrying capacity determined 
by the local land board. 

Holdings under the Western Lands Act as at 30th June, 1940, were 
classified as follow :— 


Taste 783.—Holdings under the Western Lands Act. 


Class of Holding. Holdings. Area. rap 
Western Lands Leases— No. Acres, £ 
Perpetual red aoe sa ive des «| 2,783 | 45,948,087 60,996 
Ordinary hs ts ae isi rea .| 1,504 | 30,919,766 55,891 
Conditional Leases— 
Perpetual aes ae8 ie aoe oe as 51 68,724 306 
Ordinary aa age ihe ee ‘ise ial 23 30,030 180 
Occupation Licenses... ‘as ves wi 39 181,139 109 
Preferential el ala Licenses avi re 7 ll 149,784 606 
Permissive Occupancy . bse ete wy ve 184 193,984. 436 
Leases being issued ore ai ie ee wi 23 80,319 * 
Total... rn ist vf 4,568 | 77,571,833 118,524. 


* Rental to be determined by the Local Land Boards. 


In addition, there were 2,038,228 acres of land alienated, or in course of 
alienation; 206,022 acres of unoccupied lands of low grade; 884,078 acres 
of unalienated Crown lands, beds of rivers, commonages, etc., and 124,187 
acres of land still under the Crown Lands Acts yielding annual rentals 
amounting to £804. 


Pricxry Prar Lanps. 


Public attention was first called in Parliament to the growth of prickly 
pear as a pest in 1882, and in 1885 it was stated that an area of 5,000 acres 
had become infested in the Upper Hunter district. In 1886 a Prickly Pear 
Destruction Act was passed, and with some modification in 1901 this remained 
the law relating to the pest until 1924. The law, however, was not put into 
operation extensively, and the spread of the pest continued practically un- 
checked. In 1911 it was estimated that 2,000,000 acres of land were infested 
and at the end of 1924 the area was stated to be 7,600,000 acres, the greater 
part of which, however, was lightly infested. 
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The Prickly Pear Act, 1924, was designed to provide means for pre- 
venting the further spread of the pest and for eradicating it where possible. 
This Act (as subsequently amended) related to all lands infested and 
provided for the appointment of a Commissioner to administer its pro- 
visions. It was made an obligation for owners and occupiers of all lands 
within the State to keep uninfested land entirely free from prickly pear, 
and all owners and ovcupiers of freehold or leased lands already infested 
are required to take reasonable and effective measures to free their lands 
ot prickly pear to the satisfaction of the Commissioner. Amendments of 
a machinery nature have been made in the principal Act, but the general 
principles remain unaltered. 


The Commissioner classifies land within the State into four grades, 
according to whether it is free from prickly-pear, lightly infested, heavily 
infested or very heavily infested. He has power to afford landholders 
assistance ‘by way of loans or by performing the work at actual cost, or 
where necessary, partially or wholly cost free; and in addition, purchases 
poisons and appliances in bulk, so that they may be supplied to landholders 
at the cheapest possible rates. Entomological measures for combating the 
infestation are responsible for very substantial progress in its control and 
eradication, but it has been found advisable to use poison on the scattered 
pear to prevent the formation of new dense areas. Action has been taken 
to clear all Crown lands of the pest. By agreement with the holder, the 
terms and conditions of leases of any infested lands leased from the Crown 
may be varied in any manner approved by the Governor. Crown lands 
already infested may be leased under the Prickly Pear Act under special 
conditions, 


An owner may divest himself of heavily-infested land (#.¢., land of 
less value than the cost to free it of pear) by surrender to the Crown. In 
such case he must fence off the surrendered portion and maintain within 
and around it a strip of land 10 feet wide free of pear. Crown lands 
classified as very heavily infested may be granted by the Minister to any 
person who has freed them from pear under agreement. 


The Act established a Prickly Pear Destruction Fund by providing for 
five years from ist January, 1925, an annual appropriation of £30,000 from 
Consolidated Revenue, and as from 1st January, 1930, an annual sum not 
exceeding £80,000. The fund is under the control of the Minister, who is 
empowered to make grants to councils, pastures protection boards, and 
trustees of cemeteries, commons, or reserves to enable them to meet their 
obligations under the Act. 


The total area of private lands treated by the Commission during the 
year ended 30th June, 1940, was 259,389 acres, while many thousands of 
acres were treated by landowners when required to do so by. the Commission. 
In addition, 50,956 acres of Crown lands were treated. 


The total expenditure during the year ended 30th June, 1940, amounted 
to £17,276, and there was a credit balance of £3,042 at the close of the year. 
Particulars of prickly pear leases are given on page 898. 


Crosser SETTLEMENT. 


The circumstances leading te the adoption in 1906 of what ig known 
as the “Closer Settlement Policy” are described on page 680 of the Year 
Book for 1928-29. Reference tc the subject is contained in previous Year 
Books. 
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The Closer Settlement Acts provide that the Governor may purchase by 
agreement, ov failing such agreement, may resume with compensation any 
privately owned land, provided (a) that the land is reported by the Closer 
Settlement Advisory Board to be suitable for closer settlement and (b) 
that such purchase or resumption is approved by Parliament. 


In the case of resumption of an estate, other than in a provisional district 
constituted under the provisions of the Water Act, 1912-1940, the owner’ 
may retain portion of the estate valued at not more than £20,000, exclusive 
of buildings. In determining the area to be retained land held by the 
owner in the same district or elsewhere is taken into account. The area, 
situation and boundaries of the land to be retained are determined by the 
Minister for Lands on the recommendation of the Closer Settlement 
Advisory Board. If the owner is dissatisfied with such determination he 
may waive his right of retainer. 


Prior to the resumption of a private estate, the Governor notifies by 
proclamation his intention to consider the advisableness of acquiring such 
land for the purposes of closer settlement, Provision was also made in the 
Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act; 1907, for the proclamation of estates 
within 15 miles of an authorised railway, and by an amendment effected in 
1937 for the proclamation of estates within domestic and stock water supply 
and irrigation districts. 


During the currency of these proclamations the land affected may not 
be so disposed as to defeat the power of the Governor to resume such land 
for the purposes of closer settlement. 


In the case of the purchase or resumption of a proclaimed estate within 
a radius of 15.miles of an authorised railway or within a district constituted 
under part VI of the Water Act, 1912-1940, any enhancement of the value 
of the land which has accrued or may accrue by reason of the construction 
of such railway and of public works in such districts is reserved to the 
Crown. 


Proclamations now remain in force until cancelled and may be amended 
by the Government in respect of the whole or any part of the land affected. 
Prior to the amendment in 1937 of the Closer Settlement (Amendment) 
Act of 1907, proclamations remained in force for twelve months only unless 
renewed, 


Proclamations in force at 30th June, 1940, were in respect of 379 estates 
with an ageregate area of 3,264,981 acres. Of these, two estates with an 
aggregate area of 48,727 acres, were proclaimed under section 4 of the 
Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1907; 217 with an aggregate area of 
2,301,514 acres under section 5 of the Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, - 
1907, z.e., estates within 15 miles of an authorised railway; and 160 with 
an aggregate area of 914,740 acres under section 5 of the Closer Settlement 
(Amendment) Act, 1907, as amended, i.¢., estates within domestic and 
stock water supply and irrigation districts. 


All the proclaimed estates within 15 miles of authorised railways referred 
to above were notified prior to the amendment in 1987 of the Closer 
Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1907, and the restriction against disposition 
ig no longer in force. Any enhanced value or value which may accrue as 
a consequence of the construction of the railway, however, is still reserved 
to the Crown. 
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At any time after a proclamation of intention to consider the advisable- 
ness of acquiring an estate, the power of resumption may be suspended for 
a term not exceeding two years, if an agreement be made that the land shall 
be subdivided for closer settlement by the owner. Any sale or lease 
made under such agreement, and any subsequent sale, lease or transfer 
made within five years of the original sale or lease must be submitted to 
the Minister, and if it be found that the owner has failed to fulfil the 
conditions the suspension of the power of resumption shall cease. 


Land comprised in any improvement or scrub lease, or 18th-section lease, 
may be resumed or purchased under agreement for closer settlement upon 
the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory Board. Between 
1918 and 1921 an area of 806,217 acres comprised in 70 long term leases 
was acquired in this way at a cost of £200,802, and was disposed in 784 
farms held as homestead farms, homestead selections, special leases and 
Crown leases. There have been no transactions of this nature since 1921. 


The total area acquired to 80th June, 1940, under the ordinary provisions 
of the Closer Settlement Acts was 1,390,636 acres at an aggregate purchase 
price of £5,626,586. This area, originally consisting of 78 estates, was 
divided into 3,308 farms. No estates were acquired under these provisions 
during the year ended 80th June, 1940. 


A summary of closer settlement operations is given on page 904. 


Settlement Purchase. 


Settlement Purchase is the principal tenure under which lands acquired 
from private owners by purchase or resumption are disposed of in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts. 


Each applicant for a settlement purchase must lodge a deposit of 5 per 
ecnt. of the capital value, except returned soldiers and sailors, who are not 
required to make a deposit. The deposit is applied wholly to the reduction 
of the capital debt. Interest only on the unpaid balance of the purchase 
money is payable during the first five years of the purchase, increasing from 
‘1 per cent. in the first year to 2, 24, 8 and 38% per cent. in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth years, respectively. The balance of purchase money is 
then payable by annual instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. of the capital 
value, including principal and interest, the latter at the rate of 4 per cent. 
on the balance of purchase money outstanding. If the initial deposit be 
paid and instalments at their due dates, the debt may be liquidated in 42 
years. The balance of purchase money or any number of instalments may 
be paid at any time. If an interest or instalment payment is not paid by 
the final due date, interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum accrues 
daily on the overdue amount until payment is made. Postponement of the 
payment of instalments and of interest may be sanctioned in special cir- 
cumstances. 


The term of residence on a settlement purchase is five years and should 
commence within six months of confirmation of the application. Com- 
mencement of residence, however, may be deferred on certain conditions 
for a period not exceeding five years. With the permission of the land board 
the residence condition may be performed in an adjacent village or town or 
on land held by the same family if it be within a reasonable working 
distance. 
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Permanent improvements to the extent of 10 per cent. of the capital value 
must be effected within two years of the commencement of the title, and to 
an additional 15 per cent. within the next three years. Improvements on the 
land at the date of application are held to fulfil this condition to the extent 
of their value. All existing improvements must be kept in good repair and 
all buildings of the insurable value of £30 or more must be insured, 


A transfer, except by way of mortgage or release of mortgage, may bo 
effected only with the consent of the Minister, and the transferee must be 
a person qualified to apply for or acquire a settlement purchase. 


Grant is issued on the payment of the balance of purchase money together 
‘with the deed fee and stamp duty, subject to the issue by the land board of 
their certificate that all conditions have been fulfilled. 


The Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1938, provides that any settle- 
ment purchase area may be set apart subject to a special condition that every 
application for a settlement purchase is accompanied by an undertaking 
by the applicant that he will (a) within 12 months of the approval of his 
application apply to the Rural Bank, if so required by the Minister for Lands, 
for the maximum advances that the Bank is prepared to make upon the 
security of a mortgage over the land allowed as a settlement purchase; 
(b) accept any advance that the Bank is prepared to make; (c) complete 
all documents required by the Bank without delay; and (d) apply all moneys 
so advanced in payment of the amount owing in respect of the settlement 
purchase. : 


During the first five years from the commencement of the title, the 
amount payable annually to the Rural Bank may not exceed the amount 
which would have been payable in respect of the settlement purchase, if the 
advance had not been made. Also, after the expiration of this period of 
five years, the rate of interest payable on the amount outstanding to the 
Bank may not exceed 5 per cent. per annum. 


The effect of these provisions is that the settler’s debt to the Department 
of Lands in respect to the settlement purchase is liquidated and he becomes 
responsible to the Bank for repayments of principal and interest. 


Settlement purchases subject to this special condition were set apart 
during 1989-40 at Munderoo West (1 farm) and at Barooga (15 farms). 


Closer Settlement Promotion. 


The provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts of 1918 and 1919, which 
replaced the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910 (repealed), enable three 
or more persons, or one or more discharged soldiers, each of whom is 
qualified to hold a settlement purchase, to negotiate with an owner of 
private lands, and under certain conditions to enter into agreements with 
him to purchase a specified area on a freehold basis, for a price to be 
set out in each agreement. Any one or more discharged soldiers or sailors 
may also enter into agreements to purchase on a present title basis from 
the holder a conditional purchase; a conditional purchase lease; a condi- 
tional purchase and conditional lease, including an inconvertible condi- 
tional lease; a homestead selection; a homestead farm; a settlement lease; 
a Crown lease, or any part of one or more of such holdings, or an improve- 
ment or scrub lease, not substantially more than sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of a home. 
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Upon: approval by the Minister, the vendor, in the case of private land, 
surrenders the area. to the Crown, and the purchaser acquires it as a settle- 
ment. purchase. In the case. of land acquired on present title basis, the 
vendor transfers it to the purchaser. The vendor is paid by the Crown, 
either in cash or in Closer. Settlement Debentures. The: freehold value of 
the land, inclusive of improvements thereon, purchased for any one person 
must not exceed £3,000, except in special cases where the improvements 
warrant it, when the freehold value may be up: to £8,500; if the: land is 
found suitable for grazing only, the freehold value may: be up to £4,000: 

Each farm: is worked: independently, the co-operation of the applicants 
ceasing with an allotment of an area. Such land is held under the settle- 
ment purchase tenure described above. 


At 30th June, 1940, 1,653 estates. with an aggregate area of 1,828,333 
acres had been acquired at a total cost of £8,480,185 under the promotion 
sections of the Closer Settlement Acts. This area was divided into 3,960 
farms. There were no transactions under these provisions during, 1939-40. 


Summary of Closer Settlement Operations. 


Exclusive: of irrigation projects, 1,854 estates and leases have been 
aequired. by the Government: for purposes of closer settlement of civilians 
and returned soldiers. These estates: embraced 4,145,082 acres, for which 
the: purchase price was. £15,107,5783, and: there were added 205,740. acres. of 
adjacent. Crown lands. The total. number of farms made available was 
9,109. 


The following table provides a. summary: of the. various operations: to: 80th 
June, 1940, including lands acquired and administered under the Closer 
Settlement and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement. Acts, lands acquired by 
executive authority and by: virtue. of section 197 of the Crown Lands Act, 
and administered by the Department. of Lands,. including long-term leases 
acquired under the Closer Settlement Act, 1912, and: disposed of under the 
Crown Lands Act. 


Tanip. 784.—Closer Settlement—Summary. of Operations., 


Area. Farm blocks made available. 
Price paid 
Mode of Estates for 
Acquisition. Acquired Adjacent. | Acquired 
Acquired. | Crown Land, No. Area, Value, 
Lands. 
aie Berea acres. oo fe P acres. £ 
Direct Purchase ... i 3 90,1 f 606,85 686 
Crown Lands Act (3. 197)* 33 | sy'osz | #42479({ d59°108 376 } 309,072 1,881,018 
Closer Settiement Act— 
Promotion. Provisiona...{ 1,653 | 1,828,833 12'542' | 8,480,135 3,960 + 1,835,185 |. 8,345,788 
Ordinary Provisions ... 78 | 1,390,636 114,424 | 5,626,586 3,308 | 1,555,543 | 6,115,468 
Resymption of Long 
Leasest = ws vee 70 | 806,217 84,301 | 200,802. 784 | 539,141 765,254, 
' = Deeg eee ee eee ee 
Total... ae] 1,854 | 4,145,032 205,740: 15,107,578 9,109 | 4,239,541 [16,557,478 
i} 


* Including one eatate of 21,209 acres, wirrendered at nominal value for returned soldiars,. 
# Tncluding 19,416 acres ot improvement lease, and 160,028 acres’ of scrub lease acquired at nominaf 
value. 


The number of estates acquired under the promotion provisions of the 
Closer Settlement Act is comparatively large, because. 953. individual 
holdings, besides holdings containing only a few farms, were acquired 
mainly for soldier settlers. In some cases two or more. farm blocks have 
been amalgamated and made available as one farm. 
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The disposal of the lands covered by the foregoing table as at 30th June, 
1940, is shown below. The figures include a number of small blocks made 
available as town lots, etc., and not as farms. 


TaBiE 785.—Disposal of Closer Settlement Lands. 


Manner of Disposal, Blocks, Area, vanttel 
No. acres. £ 
Holdings alienated or in course of alienation by i 
settlement purchase, group purchase, auc- : 
tion, tender, etc. es 9,089 4,178,016 | 14,139,354 
Holdings which havo reverted to the Crown and 
await disposal .. 183 50,528 248,667 
Unallotted farms (including provisionally al: 
lotted, under cultural system, or never 
allotted) ons . ae ave ane 78 1,244 19,042 
Areas retained for roads . : 3 Sua wis 34,016 109,331 
Areas appropriated for railway Purposes. eee tee 1,773 7,383 
Areas retained for reserves te ast ate on 42,786 ° 90,528 
Vacant lands, remnant areas, ete, tas es tes 24,573 79,407 
Total ave sa sin oes 9,300 4,332,936 | 14,693,712 


The amount paid in respect of principal and interest during the year 
ended 30th June, 1940, was £942,422, making the total to that date 
£12,492,376. 

The total amount owing by settlers for land and advances was £12,990;676 
made up as follows:—Principal £10,380,755, interest £610,521, postponed 
interest £1,864,228, funded interest £112,784, insurance £3,767, and rent 
£18,621. 

Appraisement of Capital Value. 


The Crown Tands and Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1981, 
enabled holders of land under the Closer Settlement Act to apply for the 
appraisement of the capital value of their holdings not later than 2nd Octo- 
ber, 1935. Of the 5,188 applications received, all had been finalised by 
the local land board at 30th June, 1939, the aggregate capital value being 
veduced by £2,113,036 or 16.9 per cent. 


Other Closer Settlement Operations. 


Between April, 1928, and November, 1929, the Rural Bank operated a 
scheme of advances to facilitate subdivision of private estates, and the first 
Rural Bank loan of £1,000,000 at 5% per cent, was raised locally for the 
purpose. 

Under this scheme the Bank, after inspection, issued certificates as to 
the amount it was willing to advance to purchasers of land under sub- 
divisional plans approved by the Land Settlement Board and the Bank. 
Interest was charged at the rate of 64 per cent., and the maximum advance 
was £3,000, or two-thirds of the Bank’s valuation of the property, whichever 
was the less, In the case of properties not fully improved the advance 
might be as great as 80 per cont. of the Bank’s valuation, subject to specified 
improvements being carried out at the purchaser’s expense. 


By 80th June, 1980, Rural Bank certificates had ‘been issued in -connec- 
tion with the proposed subdivision of 175 estates into 755 farms, containing 
608,443 acres, valued at £2,464,951, The amount of loans covered by the 
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certificates was £1,800,345. Altogether 754 farms, covering 608,251 acres, 
had been selected under the scheme. During the operation of the scheme 


the Rural Bank granted 736 loans in respect of 745 farms for an amount of 
£1,762,340. 


Closer Settlement Policy. 


The Closer Settlement policy adopted in 1937 provides for the voluntary 
subdivision of large estates by the owners themselves supplemented by the 
acquisition by the Government of selected properties either by purchase or 
by compulsory resumption. The main objective is to provide farms in 
“safe” districts where the settler may have a variety of sources of income— 
wheat or other cereal crops, sheep, fat lambs, dairying, etc. The three major 
considerations in this policy are (a) the selection of the right type of 
settler, having regard to his experience and resources; (b) the selection of 
suitable land which does not load the settler with excessive annual costs; 
and (c) the selection of districts in which soil and rainfall make possible 
diversified production. 


Voluntary subdivision is limited to estates which will provide at least 
three home maintenance areas. To encourage and stimulate such sub- 
divisions the Government has established a Closer Settlement agency at 
the Rural Bank from which the purchaser may obtain a supplementary 
advance not exceeding 18% per cent. of the Bank’s valuation of the holding 


in addition to the ordinary advance by the Bank of 663 per cent. of the 


valuation, making a total advance to the purchaser not exceeding 80 per 
cent. of the valuation. ‘The purchaser is thus left to finance 20 per cent. 
of the Bank’s valuation in addition to any difference between that valuation 
and the purchase price. Such an arrangement is also advantageous to the 
vendor, who is released from the risks and delay involved in subdivisions 
under which payment is extended over a number of years. Assistance is 
given to the owner in planning the subdivision of his property and in 
making contact with purchasers. 


To implement this policy Ministerial and administrative committees 
have been established, linked with local committees acting in an advisory 
capacity. The latter are composed of the local agricultural instructors 
and Rural ‘Bank valuers as members, with the district surveyor as chair- 
man. They confer with and consult local representatives, nominated 
through Parliamentary members of the district by local progress associa- 
tions and other public bodies, with regard to the suitability for settlement. 
of any property proposed for subdivision. 


Thirty-nine local advisory committees have been formed to 30th June, 
1940, and have reported upon 236 proposals by owners to subdivide under 
the scheme, or to dispose of their estates for Closer Settlement purposes. 
These proposals were in respect of an aggregate area of 1,300,347 acres. 
Of the offers to subdivide there were adverse reports in 174 cases. Of 
these the majority were in relation to properties in the North Coast which 
were insufficient to provide the minimum number of living areas required 
under the scheme. In some cases the land was unsuitable for closer 
settlement and in others the price was considered excessive. 


i 
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Voluntary subdivision in itself, however, has proved insuflicient to 
satisfy the legitimate demand for land, and has been supplemented by the 
acquisition of suitable estates by purchase or resumption under the pro- 
visions of the Closer Settlement Acts. Mass resumption of a kind likely 
to force up land values and so jeopardise successful settlement has been 


avoided. 


To assist settlers placed on such farms provision wag made under the 
Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1987, for the payment of interest 
only during the first five years of tenure, ranging from 1 per cent. in the 
first year to 384 per cent. in ‘the fifth year. Thereafter payment of the 
balance of purchase money is by annual instalments at the rate of 5 per cent, 
of the capital value, including interest at 4 per cent. per annum on balances 
from year to year, thus allowing approximately forty-two years for com- 
pletion of purchase as against ten to fifteen years allowed in private 
subdivisions. More detailed particulars of the settlement purchase tenure 
are given on page 902. 


SETTLEMENT oF RetuRNED Soopers. 


To 80th June, 1940, farms had been allotted by the Department of Lands 
to 9,704 returned soldiers, and there remained 4,622 returned soldiers 
settlers on an area of 6,849,914 acres, approximately half of which was in 
the Western Division. These totals exclude 708 soldier settlers on private 
lands, to whom advances only were made. The total expenditure is shown 


below:-— } & 
Acquisition of holdings for settlement .. 8,118,956 
Advances to settlers an bes ae .. 8,195,878 
Developmental works .. es a -. 1,915,428 


Part of the expenditure for developmental works shown above was 
formerly included under the heading “Advances to Settlers.” 


Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, special provision is made 
for the settlement of discharged soldiers on Crown lands, including the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, and on lands acquired under the Closer 
Settlement Acts and otherwise. 


Land has been made available principally under the following tenurcs:— 


1. Homestead Farm.—Lease in perpetuity. 

2. Crown Lease.—Lease for 45 years or lease in perpetuity. 

8. Returned Soldiers’ Special Holding—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 
4, Suburban Holding—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 

5. Irrigation Farm.—Purchase or lease in perpetuity. 

6. Group purchase. 

"%. Settlement purchase. 


Provision also exists in the Closer Settlement Acts under which one or 
more discharged soldiers may purchase privately-owned land upon terms 
approved by the Minister for Lands, the Crown providing the whole of the 
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purchase money. Transactions of this nature are permitted only in cases 
in which additional settlement is provided. The Minister has discretionary 
power to refuse any such proposal. Operations have been restricted in 
recent years by the limited funds made available by Pasliaraent, and 
activities were suspended in 19381. 


An advance not exceeding £625 may be made available for each soldier 
settler, but it must be used only for the general improvement of the land, 
purchase of implements, stock, seed, and other necessaries, or in the erec- 
tion of buildings. Repayment of advances towards the cost of buildings 
and permanent improvement is effected by annual instalments extending 
over twenty-five years, only interest being charged during the first five years; 
in the case of stock and implements the period is ten years with only 
interest charged during the first year. Interest may not exceed 34 per cent. 
for the first year and 4 per cent. per annum thereafter. 


Under special circumstances advances in arrears may be funded and made 
payable over the balance of the period allowed for the repayment of the 
original advance; also interest in arrears may be funded and made payable 
over an extended term. 


The total amount advanced by the Department of Lands under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act to 380th June, 1940, was £3,195,878. 
During the year repayments on account of advances amounted to £44,880, 
bringing the total repayments including interest to £2,585,110, 


The following table affords a summary of the number, area, and cost of 
private estates acquired by the Department of Lands for soldiers’ settle- 
ment to 30th June, 1940:— ; 


Tanie 786.—Soldiers Settlement—Estates Acquired. 


Farms 


des Purchase 
Cl f A tion, Estat Area. d: 
ass oO. equisition states rea Money. avaitahles, 
No. acres. £ No. 
Promotion Provisions Closer Settlement Acts* ...| 1,457 | 1,198,502 | 5,578,946 | 2,282 
Group Settlement—Closer Settlement Acts aie 25 396,061 | 1,809,729 837 
Section 197, Crown Lands Actf ... oe 22 30,491 274,334 352 
Direct Purchase under authority of 
Executive Council ... eae fs 27 85,218 450,947 538 
Total ex one eee! 1,531 | 1,710,272 | 8,113,956 | 4,009 


| 


"Includes 953 single farms. f Includes one estate surrendered at nominal value, practically as a gift, 


There have been no transactions since 1st July, 1928, 


Particulars of the expenditure by the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission in respect of the settlement of returned soldiers to 380th 
June, 1935, are as follows :— 


& 
Acquisition of holdings for settlement am 45,582 
Developmental works .. ar ae -» 1,587,446 
Advances to soldier settlers Fan ee .. 2,751,582 


There has been no expenditure by the Commission in respect of the first 
two. items since 1935-36, and the Commission ceased to make advances. to 
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irrigation settlers as from 1st July, 1985, when this function devolved upon 
the Irrigation Agency of the Rural Bank. 


Rurau Bank or New South Wa.es—CLoser SETTLEMENT AGENCY. 


The Closer Settlement Agency was established on 23rd December, 1936, 
as a branch of the Rural Bank of New South Wales, in terms of the Rural 
Bank (Agency) Amendment Act, 1986. The Agency administers two 
schemes—the Voluntary Subdivision Scheme and the Government Acquisi- 
tion Scheme—to which reference is made below. 


Voluntary Subdivision Scheme. 


Purchasers who acquired farms in approved ‘estates which were volun- 
tarily subdivided may obtain from the funds of the Closer Settlement 
Agency of the Rural Bank a loan not exceeding 184 per cent. of the Bank’s 
valuation of the holding to be acquired, in addition to the ordinary ‘advance 
by the Bank of two-thirds of the valuation. The settler may thus obtain 
advances not exceeding in the aggregate 80 per cent. of the valuation. 
Up to 80th June, 1940, advances had been made to 21 settlers in respect 
of 24 farms with an aggregate area of 15,182 acres. The total amount 
involved was £80,835, of which £71,885 represented Bank funds and £8,450: 
agency funds. 


Government Acquisition Scheme. 


Under the Government Acquisition Scheme advances are made by the 
Closer Settlement Agency in conjunction with the Bank proper to settlers 
who have been allotted holdings in estates acquired by the Government for 
closer settlement. These advances are used to liquidate the balance of 
purchase money owing to the Crown in respect of such holdings. Up to 
320th June, 1940, advances had been made to 100. settlers in respect of 
100 farms containing 82,578 acres. The total amount involved was 
£397,315, of which £258,985 represented Bank funds and £148,330: agency 
funds. 


TrRiGATION AREAS. 


Four irrigation areas are being developed within the State, the most 
extensive the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area in the basin of the river of 
that. name, the Coomealla Irrigation Area near Wentworth and two smaller 
settlements at Hay and Curlwaa. 


The Murrumbidgee Area comprises 381,752 acres, of which 809,662 acres 
are held under various tenures. Approximately 74 per cent. of the total 
area is used for farming purposes. The Coomealla Irrigation Area situated 
on the Murray River about 9 miles from Wentworth comprises 85,450 
acres and the two smaller settlements at Hay and Curlwaa 6,806 and 10,550 
acres respectively, All are under the control of the Water Conservation 
and Irrigation Commission. 


A description of the tenures of lands in the Irrigation Areas of Murrum- 
bidgee, Coomealla, Hay and Curlwaa, is given on pages 924 to 926 of the 
Official Year Book for 1987-38, and an account of provisions for special 
concessions and relief to necessitous settlers is contained on page 928 of 
the same Year Book. 
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Alienation and Occupation of Land within Irrigation Areas. 


The following table gives particulars of the alienation and occupation of 
land within the Irrigation Areas on 80th June, 1940:— 


Taste 787.—Irrigation Areas—Tenures. 


Trrigation Areas, 


Land Tenure. eee Coomealla. | Curlwaa, Hay. Total, 
Hold- Hold- Hold-| Hold- Hold- 
ings. | ATC lings, Area. lings, Area. lings, | AZ| ings, | Area 
No, | acres, | No. | acres,| No. | acres. | No, | acres.{ No. acres. 
Altenated, : 
Irrigation Warm Purchases ..| 10 204 3 66 see 7 Ses 13 270 
Irrigated Purchase Lots srol ose wis ons ae ae , 1 10 1 10 
Non-itrigable Purchases ae 9 19 1 2 vet 1 te wes 10 21 
Town Land Purchases... «..) 45 33 5 ly ee ‘ . " 50 34 
Total of 6£ 1 256 9 69 ae ow 1 10 74 335 
In Process of Alienation. 
Irrigation Farm Purchases .,..| 898 '108,610 } 143 | 2,810 7 139 tie ce 548 | 111,559 
Non-irrigable Purchases wf 65 | 10,484 1 1 sé ive arr asi 56 | 10,485 
Town Land Purchases... _ ...| 279 76 17 3 fr uae ea its 296 79 
Total vas 732 | 119,170 | 161 | 2,814 7 139 ote oe | 900 | 122,128 
Held under Perpetual Lease. 
Irrigation Farm Leases 1,534 | 140,591 10 79 tee or ots, we $$ 1,544 |140,670 
Non-irrigable Leases ... «| 109} 15,146 és os ees nee fies A 109 | 15,146 
Town Land Leases... +f, 8387 838 2 ae aa He aay ve» $1,339 338 
Total »..(2,980 | 156,075 12 79 wie re uaa ace | 2,992 [156,154 
Other Occupation. | | 
Leases— 
Held under Irrigation Act .,.} 378 | 30,827 37 131,462 avis cee 415 | 61,789 
Short Leases ie ahead! vax wae ans tue 90 | 7,026 |] 75 |5,187] 165 | 12,168 
Thirty-year Leases ... red Peake Pr wae vee 163 } 1,938 | 107 } 1,022 270 2,960 
Permissive Occupancy— 
Farming Land she se 10 3,636 ’ ane 14 12 24 3,648 
Non-irrigable Land not used 
for farming ose af 83 108 _ Sai 12 348 15 53 60 504 
Town Lands... ee ve 20 46 39 38 ine aes ote one 59 84 
Other ae esa | 16 49 79 251 eed vee ae eels 95 800 
Total «| 457 | 84,161 | 155 [31,751 | 265 | 9,312 | 211 |6,224 11,088 | 81,448 
Unoccupied Land one cool vee | 72,090 nae 737 we | 1,099 et 672 AD 74,498 
Grand Total on eee) eee | 881,752 |. aaa os | 10,650 | ... [6,806 { ... [434,558 


The total area of alienated Jand acquired by the Crown for water conserva- 
tion and irrigation purposes was 223,600 acres on 380th June, 1940. 


Land outside Irrigation Areas. 


Land vested in the Commission but outside of the irrigation areas may 
‘be leased on such terms and under such conditions as the Commission may 
impose. At 30th June, 1940, land of this nature was comprised in 121 
holdings with an aggregate area of 22,794 acres held under miscellaneous 
leases and permissive occupancies. 
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: Rural Bank of New South Wales—Irrigation Agency. 


An Ivrigation Agency established as an agency in the Government 
Agency Department of the Rural Bank of New South Wales in accordance 


with the provisions of the Rural Bank (Agency) Act, 1984, has functioned 
since Ist July, 1935. 


The bank is empowered to make loans through the agency to persons 
holding land in an irrigation area upon such security, at such rates of 
interest and subject to such covenants and conditions as it may impose. 
These loans are mainly for seasonal requirements repayable from proceeds 


of crops. Advances aggregating £97,047 were made Guile the year ended 
80th June, 1940, 


The Act also provided that certain moneys owing to the Water Conserva- 
tion and Irrigation Commission on ist July, 1985, became moneys owing to 
the bank. In these were included rents, purchase money, charges for water 
and improvements, monetary advances and interest in respect of land 
occupied in the Murrumbidgee, Hay, Curlwaa and Coomealla Irrigation 
Areas, and amounts outstanding on account of shallow bores sunk by the 
Commission and in respect of water supplied to holdings within Domestic 
and Stock Water Supply and Irrigation districts. 


Charges accruing since 
1st July, 1935, are also payable to the Bank. 


Lanp ResuMpTions AxD AvPROPRIATIONS, 


Alienated land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, 
purchase, exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are made under the 
Public Works, Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition, and Local Govern- 
ment Acts, and except when made for purposes of Public Instruction or 
Railways they are treated by the Valuer-General. Resumptions for Federal 
purposes are made under the Commonwealth Lands Acquisition Act, 
Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act, and War Service Homes Act. Any 
Crown lands may be appropriated for public purposes, 


The following statement shows the area of resumptions and appropriations 
and of the principal purchases which were made during the past five years. 
Purchases of land for semi-public purposes are not included. 


TasBLe 788.—Land Resumption and Purchases—1936 to 1940. 


Tom June, | and Purohnecs, | Appropriated. Gitte. Total 
a Mm Dp. | a rm p. ar p. a rr p. 
1936 1,271 2 3 4,175 2 17 2 29 5,447 3 9 
1937 ; $3,81L 1 26 1,128 3 34 19 2 32 4,960 0 12 
1938 44,097 3 ld 984 1 19 7 1 3l 45,089 2 24 
1939 132,732 0 7 2,955 0 11 3 1 4 135,690 1 32 
1940 22,183 2 32 439 0 36 3 1 «+13 22,576 1 1 
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The purposes of resumptions, appropriations, and purchases during 
1939-40 were :— 


TasLe 789.—Land Resumptions and Purchases, 1939-40. 


Purpose. Area, Purpose. Area. 
i 
a. Tr. pe: a. I. p 
Defence is sie wr | 4,540 0 20 || Municipal— 
‘Drainage... ied iss Seu Aviation ... igs aa 75 2 7 
Postal bids te «| = =506 2 38 Recreation Gee ie ‘72 1121 
Public Recreation ... ‘ea 725 3 38 Roads ‘ee “ee a.| 1589 ‘0 21 
Public Schools ioe vf =: 1650 (0 12 Sewerago ... wee wf 38200 1 = «7 
Railways... ts wf 443 0 25 Sports Grounds ... wat 95 2 35 
Roads soe wats .{ 885 2 9 Town Hall oe seals |. sSeteby 
Reservations ae Sls 20 2 0 Water Supply ... vf 2389 1 1 
State Forests fe .» 110,309 1 30 | Other Municipal... aed 34 3 0 
Town Site... bel v{ 889 1 29 Other Purposes ... a 19 219 
Water Conservation and ——— 
Irrigation nie «| 1,643 2 19 Total is ae 11 


‘Land resumptions, purchases, and gifts in quinquennial periods from the 
year 1904-05, inclusive, and for the year ended 30th June, 1940, were as 
follow :— 


Taste 790.—Land Resumptions and Purchases—1905 to 1940. 


Resumptions, 
Period, Appropriations, and Gifts. Total. 

| Purchases. 

! a. r. Dp. a T. Dp. Be Fr. p. 
1905-09 105.848 3 8 439 1 27 106,288 0 35 
1910-14 282,008 3 17 117 0 10 282,125 3 27 
1915-19 64,194 0 35 81 0 35 64,275 1 30 
920-24 84.046 1 6 9l 132 | 84,137 2 38 
1925-29 25.857 2 35 63. 0 26 25,920 3 21 
1930~34 12.778 121 | 61l 1 28 12,839 3 9 
1935-39 195,016 2 380 388 1 1 195,054 3 31 
1929-40 22,572 3 28 3 113 | 22,576 1 1 


The total area of land dealt with in this way between 1890 and June, 
1940, was approximately 809,879 acres, including about 301,674 acres for 
water conservation and irrigation projects, 58,831 acres for defence, 60,987 
‘acres for railways and tramways, 33,845 acres for town water supplies, and 
293,600 acres for closer settlement. 


ReveNvE FRoM Pusitc Lanps, 


The revenue received from public lands during recent years is shown in 
the chapter, Public Finance, of this Year Book. 
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FACTORIES. 


Tur manufacturing industries of New South Wales have expanded rapidly 
in recent years. Prior to the federation of the Australian States in 1901 
there were relatively few manufactures involving complex processes not- 
withstanding the volume and variety of raw. materials, such as wool, 
minerals, etc., readily available. The great majority of the establishments 
were engaged in the production for local use of food commodities, furniture 
and bricks; in making clothing from imported materials; in printing; in 
the repair rather than the manufacture of machinery; or in the preliminary 
treatment of primary products, such as wool-scouring or saw-milling. 


After federation a uniform protective customs tariff replaced the duties 
amposed’ by the States on oversea and interstate goods and trade between 
ithe: States: became free. Then a period of steady expansion commenced, 
Economic conditions were especially favourable; the State was prosperous, 
‘primary .production was increasing, and the population wag being aug- 
mented ‘by immigration as well as by natural increase. The out- 
areak of war in 1914 and adverse seasonal. conditions caused .a temporary 
«set-back but recovery was-rapid in consequence of the demand for products 
for war. purposes, curtailment. of imports, and an increase in the spending 
‘power of the people by reason of the circulation of war moneys and the 
returns received from high-priced exports. 


Under these conditions.the manufacturing industries entered. upon a more 
«advanced stage of development. . Iron and steel: works, and: many subsi- 
diary industries were established, the manufacture of various classes of 
machinery was undertaken, and a considerable range of other high-grade 
products were added to the list of commodities made in New South Wales. 


General industrial depression from 1929 to 1982 caused severe 
contraction of factory activity, but recovery commenced in 1933 and there- 
after very rapid expansion occurred in established secondary industries 
and in the development of new ‘industries: This was due partly to the 
restrictions necessarily placed upon imports to adjust the -balance of 
payments, during ;the economic crisis and: partly to the rapid: return to 
prosperity and the increase in business activity within the State. 


There were numerous increases in the tariff between November, 1929, and 
July, 1931, which, coupled with a primage duty imposed on imports as 
from 10th July, 1980, and a depreciation of the Australian pound in 
terms of sterling as from January, 1981, gave a measure of stimulus to 
Jocal industries. ‘The tariff on non-British goods was raised after the 
Ottawa .agreement in July, 1932, in order to accord margins of prefer- 
enee in respect of British goods, 

*73107—A 
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With the improvement of economic conditions, both internal and 
external, it became practicable to reduce the tariff, as well as revenue 
duties, primage, etc. The net effect of these varied influences has been 
to promote substantial new development of local manufactures. 


When war broke out in September, 1939, demand was made upon the 
manufacturing industries for large supplies of materials and equipment for 
modern warfare and for other essential goods hitherto imported from 
abroad. These are needed not only for Australian consumption, but also 
for use in other countries seeking supplies for war needs or as substitutes 
for imports from sources no longer available to them. Consequently 
manufacturing activity is expanding into production of all classes of 
munitions, aircraft, ships, many new kinds of machinery and metal manu- 
factures, textiles, ete. ‘ , 


Tariff Protection and Bounties. 


The Commonwealth Statistician has calculated that the net customs 
revenue collected in Australia represented 20.5 per cent. of the total value 
of merchandise imported in 1928-29, and that it rose to 83 per cent. 
(including primage) in 1931-32. It was 25 per cent. in 1938-89 and 23.8 
per cent. in 1939-40. The customs revenue (excluding primage) was 32.8 
per cent. of the value of dutiable goods in 1928-29 and 45.2 per cent. in 
1931-82. In the following years it decreased to 36.6 per cent. in 1935-86. 
It represented 39.5 per cent. in 1988-39 and 87.6 per cent in 1939-40, 


The Tariff Board investigates proposals for altering the tariff and for 
granting bounties, and takes into consideration the effect of tariff and 
‘eustoms laws and bounties on the industries of Australia. The Board 
reports to the Minister for Customs and determinations of fiscal policy 
are made by the Commonwealth Government. 


The following were manufactured commodities for which producers in 
New South Wales received bounties provided by the Commonwealth for 
the encouragement of production and manufacturing in Australia during 
the three years ended June, 1940, viz.:— 


Wire netting manufactured from materials produced in Australia— 
9s. 7d. per ton. 


Traction engines.—According to capacity, £40-£90 per tractor. 


Radiator assemblies manufactured in Australia for original equip- 
ment of motor vehicles—10s. each. 


Sulphur from Australian pyrites and other sulphide ores and concen- 
trates—36s. per ton. 


Fortified wine—Payable on export—1s. 2d. per gallon as from 1st March, 
1937, and reduced to 1s. 1d. per gallon as from 1st March, 1988, and 
1s. per gallon as from 1st March, 1939. 
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The amounts paid to producers in New South Wales during three years 
ended 30th June, 1940, are shown below :— : 


TaBLE 791.—Bounties Paid in New South Wales, 


1937-38, 1938-39, 1939-40. 
Product. Quantity Quantity Quantity 
on which |Amount of'| on which |Amount of] on which [Amount of 
Buunty | Bounty. || Bounty | Bounty. | Bounty | Bounty. 
was Paid. was Paid. was Pald. 
£ £ £ 
‘Wire Netting eee «ton | 13,088 6,271 || 11,362 5,444 8,517 4,081 
Traction Engines ... «No. 275 | 13,620 227 | 11,223 |, 197 8,497 
Motor Radiator 
Assemblies bus . No, ie sa bs | 3,700 1,850 
Sulphur... ane +.ton 6,318 9,572 10,069 | 18,125 |' * 
Fortified Wine... egal. | 81,465 4,637 || 48,341 2,587 || 38,341 1,917 


* Not available for publication. 


Particulars of bounties on gold and on wheat are shown in the chapters 
relating to mining and agriculture respectively. 


Screntiric ReseancH AND STANDARDISATION. 

The Commonwealth Council of Scientific and Industrial Research con- 

ducts scientific researches in connection with primary and secondary 
industries, fixes standards for scientific apparatus and machinery and 
materials used in industry, and maintains a bureau of information relating 
to scientific and technical matters. 
’ The council confines its activities for the most part to primary industries, 
and its assistance to secondary production is mainly in the form of 
technical and scientific information. Nevertheless many of its investiga- 
tions have an important bearing upon the manufacturing industries. 

The Standards Association of Australia, which is an amalgamation of 
the Australian Commonwealth Engineering Standards Association and 
the Australian Association of Simplified Practice, aims at the improve- 
ment of industry by preparing standards in connection with engineering 
structures and materials, seeking to promote their adoption, and co-ordin- 
ating efforts for their improvement. The Association receives financial 
support from the Commonwealth Government, and the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research is the means of liaison between it and that 
Government. 

The Curator and staff of the State Technological Museum also engage in 
research and in disseminating technical and scientific information tending 
to promote the efficiency and extension of existing industries, and the 
establishment of undertakings for the manufacture of new products. 


DeEFINiTIons IN Factory Sraristics, 

The statistics relating to factories, as shown in this chapter, have been 
compiled from returns supplied annually by manufacturers in terms of the 
Census Act of 1901. A return must be supplied in respect of every factory 
where four or more persons are employed or where power is used—includ- 
ing educational or charitable institutions, reformatories and other public 
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jnatitutions, except peniteritiaries. Returns from bakeries were. collected 
for the first time tor the year 1927-28. Returns are ‘not collected in respect 
of small-goods makers, farriers nor abattoirs. 


Tf.a manufacturing. business is conducted in conjunction with an import- 
ing or a retail business, particulars relating to the manufacturing gsectiom 
only are included in the statistics. Where two or more industries are con- 
ducted in the sane establishment’ a separate return is obtained for each. 
industry. Prior to 1936-37 this rule applied in all cases, but in 1936-37 
and: later years an- exception has been made in regard to electricity plants 
generating power solely for use in the factory with which they are associated. 
These are now treated as part of: the factory and-no longer as individual 
électricity stations. If power from: any generating plant is. used for more 
than one industry, the cost is distributed proportionately aniongst suclr 
industries. 


Manufacturers are requested to state-in their returns partietilars as to 
the number, age, wagés, étc., of their employeees, the value of premises 
and equipment, the power of machinery, the value, and, in most eases, 
the quantities of raw materials and fuel used and of their output. 


The value of the factory output is the value of the goods manufactured. 
or work done; it’ repreéseiits- gcherally the wholesale’ selling value at 
the factory (exclusive of cost:of delivery). The value of production is the 
value added: to: raw: materials by the processes of manufacture; it-is calvu- 
lated from the value of the output by deducting the cost of raw materials, 
containers and packing, power, fuel or light, water and lubricating oil used,. 
tools replaced, and repairs to plait. 


In process of manufacture many goods are treated in several 
industries, the output of one -becoming. the raw materials of another, 
so that such commodities are counted more than once im the aggregate 
value of output and of raw materials, Examples are raw sugar passing’ froim 
the mills to the réfinery, metals from the smelters which becotte yaw 
materials in establishmerits: concerned in ‘the production of metal goods, 
and. timber from the saw mills used in furniture factories and in joinery. 
On the other hand, the aggregate value of production is assessed without 
duplication, the value added by each industry being taken into aceount once 
only. For this reason the value of production, and’ not the value of the 
output, is used as a medsure of activity in the manufacturing industries. 
as'a whole. There are sore establishments where a separate ‘department is 
organised for selling the products, and the value of the output; as recorded 
in the retuins: furnished by tlhe manufacturers, is the norninal value at 
which the goods are transferred from the factory to the sales branch. 
Information -ig not available to indicate the extent to which the recorded! 
value of the output and’ tlie value of production are affécted thereby, but 
jt is known to be appreciable in soiie industries. Being a constant: 
practice, this does rot greatly disturb the basis of coriparisons: frotm 
year to year, but it has a bearing’ in analysing statistics of the manu- 
facturing industries, eg., in calculating the proportion of the output. 
which is represented by cost of raw thatetials or by wages, ete. 


Factory statistics have been reviewed by various .confererices ‘of Aus- 
tralian. statisticians held from time to time for the purpose of. improving” 
and: standardising statistical methods. As a result, certain changes: have: 
been introduced: For instance, by a change introduced’ in 1980-31) the 
value added by processes in’ the fattory, and not the' valia: of the 
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goods manufactured, is treated as the value of the output in the case of 
three industries; .viz. (1). assembly of motors, machinery,-etc., (2) chaff cut- 
ting, and (3) cold storage. Due mainly to this alteration in statistical 
method, the recorded value of materials.used:in:these ‘industries was-reduced 
in 1980-31 by about £6,000,000 and the value of thé output:by approximately 
£7,500,000, as compared with the preceding year. ee 


Changes in the manner of recording ‘the: power of machinery used ,and 
‘the age distribution of employees are noted Jater in..this, chapter. 


The returns obtained from factory proprietors relate to a eomprchensive 
range of statistical items, but are not’ designed to.establish a. complete 
record of. either income’ ot expenditure nor to show the profits..and losses 
of factories either collectively or individually. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES. 


For statistical purposes a standard classification of the manufacturing 
industries was formulated:at' a conference of Australian statisticians in 1902 
and revised at more recent conferences. This classification was used 
in the compilation of the statistics relating to factories in New South 
Wales in the years 1930-31. to 1985-36, and with certain amendments 


Qmainly in class XII) in 1986-87 and later years. 


The clagses:are as:follow :— 


Chass J.—TREATMENT OF NON-METALLIFEROUS 
MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS. 

Coke (Wotks: 

Briquetting and Pulverised Coal, 

Carbide. 

Lime, Plaster and Asphalt. 

Marble, Slate, etc. 

Cement and Cement Goods, 

Other. 


CLASS. IIL—Bnricks, Porrery, GLASS, ETO. 


Bricks and Tiles, Fire Bricks and Fire-clay Goods, 
Earthenware, China, Porcelain, Torra-cotta, 
Glass (other than Bottles), 

Glass Bottles. 

Modelling. 

Other. 


Oxass I1J.— CHEMICALS, DYES, EXPLOSIVES, PAINT 
OILS, GREASE. 


Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines. 
Explosives, 

White Lead, Palnts and Varnish. 

Oils, Vegotablo (including. Oil' Cake). 
Oils, Mineral. 

Oils, Animal (iticluding Greases and: Glue). 
Boiling Down, Tallow Refining, Bone Mills. eto, 
Soap,and Candles, 

Chemical Fertilisers, 

Inks, Polishes, ete, 

Matches. 

Other. 


Crass IV.—INDUSTRIAL METALS, MACHINES, 
IMPLEMENTS AND CONVEYANOES. 


Smelting, Converting, Refining, and Koiling of 
axon and Steet. 

Engineering (nut Marine or Electrical). 

Fixtracting and Retining of other Metals and Alloys. 

Electrical.;Machinery,: Cables and. Apparatus, ; 

Construction and Repair of Vehicles, 


Ship and Boat-building and -Repairing,. Marine: 


Engineering. 
Cutlery and Small Tools (not Machine Tools).. 
gricultural Implements, 


A 


CLAss I[Y—INDUSTRIAL METALS, ETO. 
Brass and Capper. 

Galvanised Iron-working and Tinsmithings 
Wireworking (including Nails). 

Art Metal Works. 

Stoves aud:Ovens:: 

Gas Fittings and Meters, 

Lead Mills, 

Sewing Machines, 

Lamps and Fittings. 

Arms, 

Wireless Apparatus, 

Other Metal Works, 


CuAss V.— PRECIOUS MEVALS, SEWnTEDRY, BE. 
Jewellery. 
Watches and Clocks, 


Gold, Silver and Electroplat&l- 
Other. 


Cass VI.—TEXTIGES AND TEXTILE Goons (war. 
DRgEss). 


Cotton. 

Wool, Worsted and Shoddy. 
Hosiery and other Knitted’ Goods, 
Silk, Natural and Artificial. 

Rope and Cordage. 

Canvas Gooda, Vents, Tarpaulins and.Sailmaking, 
Bags and-Sacks, 
Other. 


CLASS VIT.—-SKINS AND LEATHER (NOT Crommna: 
OR FootTwEaR).. - : 


Furs, Skins, Leather. : 
Saddlery, Harness, Bags, Trunks; and other Goods 
of Leather and Leatlier Substitutes, sno 
Clothing or Footwear). E 
Other, 


The classes—continued. 


Cass VIII.—CLoraina, 


Talloring and Slop Clothing (Makera’ Material). 
fH in (Customers’ Material), 

Clothing—Waterproof and Ojlskin, 
Dressmaking (Makers’ Material), 

ii (Customers’ Material) 
Mi'linery (Makers’ Material). : 

+9 (Customers’ Material). 
‘Shirts, Collars, and Underclothing (Makers’ Mater- 


al). 

Shirts, Collars, and Underclothing (Customera’ 
Material). 

Stays and Corsets. 

Handkerchlofs, Ties and Scarves (Makers’ Material) 

aaa ame Ties and Scarves (Customers’ Mat- 
erial). 

Hats and Caps. 

Gloves. 

Boots and Shoes, 

Boot Repairing. 

Boot Accessories. 

Umbrellas and Walking Sticka. 

Dyeworks ond Cleaning (including Renovating and 
Repairing). 

Other. 


Crass IX.—F00D, DRINK, AND ToBAGCO, 


Flour Milling. 

Cereal l'oods and Starch. 

Cattle and Poultry Foods (not Oilcake), 
Chaffcutting and Corn Crushing. 

Bakeries (including Cakes and Pastry), 
Biscuits. 

Sugar Mills, 

Sugar Refining. 

Sugar Confectionery (Including Chocolate), 
Jam, Fruit and Vegetable Canning. 
Pickles, Sauces and Vinegar. 

Bacon Curing. 

Butter and Cheese Factories, ete. 
Margarine and Butterine. 

Meat and Tish Preserving, Meat Extracts, 
Cocoa. 

Condiments, Coffee, Spices, etc. 

Ice and Refrigerating, 

Salt Refining. 


Aorated Waters, Cordials, eto, 
Breweries. 

Diatillerios. 

Wine Making. 

Cider and Perry Making. 
Malting. 

Bottling. 

Tobacco, Cigara, Cigarettes, Snuff, ete, 
Dried Fruits, 

Ice-cream. 

Sausage Skins, 

Other, 


CxLaAss X.—WooD WORKING AND BASKETWARE. 


Sawmills (Forest). 
" (Town). 
Plywood Mills, 
Bark Mills, 
Joinery. 
Coopeéraye; | - 
Boxes and Cases. 
Wood Turning, Wood Carving, etc. 
Basketware and Wickerware, including Seagrass 
and Bamboo Furniture, 
Perambulators, 
Uther, 
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CLass XI.—FURNITURE, BEDDING, B10, 


Billiard Tables, Cabinet and Furniture Making and 
Upholstery. ; 

Bedding and Mattresses. 

Furnishing Drapery, etc. 

Picture I'rames, 

Window Blinds, Verandah Blinda. 

Other. 


CLASS XII,—-PaPEeR, STATIONERY, PRINT, 
BOOKBINDING, ETO. 


Newspapers, 

Printing. 

Stationery and Paper Products, 
Stereotyping and Wlectrotyping. 
Process Ingraving, Photo, Engraving. 
Cardboard Boxes, Cartons, etc, 

Paper Bags. 

Paper Making. 

Pencils, Penholders, etc. 

Other. 


CLASS XIII.—RUBDER, 


Rubber Boots and Shoes. 
‘Tyres, Motor and Cycle. 
Other Rubber Goods (not Clothing or Belting). 


Ciass XIV.—MUuSICcAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Gramophones. 

Gramophone Records, 

Planos, Piano-players, Organs, 
Other. 


CLASS XV,—MISCELLANEOUS PRODUOTS, 


Linoleum, Leather Cloth, Oil Cloth, ete, 

Bone, Horn, Ivory and Tortoiseshell. 

Celluloid and Similar Composition, 

Buttons. f 

Ornamental Feather Dressing, Cleaning and Dyelng, 

Brooms and Brushes. 

Surgical, Optical, and other Sciontific Instruments 
(not saben 9 

Tovs, Games, and Sports Requisites, 

Artificial Mowers. 

Other. 


Ciass XVI.—HEAt, LIGHT, AND POWER, 


Electric Light and Power. 
Gas Works. 
Other. 
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Facrory Devetopment Sinor’ 1901. 


‘The following summary of certain principal items from statistical 
returns indicates the development of factories in New South Wales since 
1901 :— 


TasLe 792—TFactories in New South Wales, 1901 to 1940. 


| 


g * 338 og rg ‘ 
i 3 ai aa, EP 3g Se 3g 
Year, 8 BoORF ses Bw Bad 3m gts 
a) @ | ees’) see) ae | siz | ge | FS 
3 a ga | a3 3 ge) F Pe 
Q | Hy F=| >A 
No. Noa. H.p. | £(000); £(000)) £(000)|) £(060)} £(000) 
1901 «| 3,36 61,764}| 57,335; 13,699 4,945 | 15,637 | 25,648 | 10,011 
1911 wl 6,039 |104,551t| 212,555) 25,651 | 10,048 | 34,914 | 54,346 ; 19,432 
1920-21...) 5,837 | 139,211 | 491,576) 59,544 | 25,619 | 94,713 | 137,841 | 43,128" 
1928-29 ...| 8,465 | 180,756 |1,028,212 102,741 | 38,545 | 111,671 | 185,298 | 73,627 
1929-80 ...) 8,208 | 162,913 |1,267,315, 107,301 34,876 | 100,403 | 167,251 | 66,848 
1930-31 ...| 7,544 | 127,605 {1,328,864 100,688 | 25,200 | 68,960 |118,484 | 49,524 
1931-32 ...| 7,397 |126,355 |1,382,682] 96,741 | 22,761 | 67,786 | 114,439 | 46,653 
1932-38 ...) 7,444 | 138,504 |1,390,994| 95,777 | 28,783 | 74,877 | 124,446 | 49,569 
1933-34 ...| 7,818 | 153,999 |1,404,340| 95,305 | 25,749 | 82,570 | 136,612 | 54,042 
1934-35...) 8,254 |175,033 |1,454,397! 98,391 | 29,613 | 93,003 | 154,433 | 61,430 
1935-36 ...| 8,486 | 193,200 |1,505,247| 101,459 | 33,315 | 105,224 | 174,694 | 69,470 
1936-37 ...| 8,726 | 208,497 |1,578,949/ 108,609 | 36,642 |116,058 | 192,812 | 76,754 
1937-38 ...| 9,097 | 224,861 |1,692,993| 111,694 | 42,210 |129,715 214,883 | 85,168 
1938-39 ...] 9,464 | 228,781 |1,791,814|120,047 | 44,606 | 128,153 218,419 | 90,266 
1939-40 ...{ 9,458 | 236,974 {1,929,308} 123,741 | 47,693 | 142,826 239,268 | 96,442 
Average per factory, Average per employes. 
No, H.p. £ £ £ £ £ 
1901 eeel eee 18°3 17:0 | 4,069 80 253 416 162 
1911 oa ise 20°7 42:2 | 5,090 100 334. 620 "386. 
1920-21... oie 23°8 84-2 | 10,201 190 680 990 310 
1928-29 ... sie 21:4 121:5 | 12,137 221 618 1,025 07 
1930-31 ... ane 16:9 176:2 |. 13,347 207 540 928 388 
1935-36... wee 228 1774 | 11,956 179 545 904. 359 
1936-37... sae 23°9 181-0 | 11,874 182 BB7 925 368 
1937-38 ... Sus 247 186-1 | 12,278 194. B77 956 379 
1938-39 ...)  ... 242 189'3 | 12,685 202 660 955 395 
1939-40 4) oe 25-0 ' 204-0 | 13,083 . 208 603 1,010 407 


*Average Pumber during whole year (see page 927). +t Latimated. (a) Wxctuding Blectric Motors 
as in ae Generating Stations, (b) Value added to materials by process of manufacture 
see page 916). 


The increase in the number of establishments included above as factories 
since 1920-21 has been due partly to a more extensive use of electrically 
driven machinery of small horse-power in bakeries, bootmaking, and boot-. 
repairing workshops, motor garages, etc., which has brought numerous small 
establishments within the definition of “factory.” This has affected, though 
not in the same degree, the number of employees and the value of the output. 
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The year 1928-29 marked:the predepression peak. of factory production in 
New South Wales; this was surpassed in 1936-87 and there was a ,sub- 
stantial rise in each of the following years. 


The number of factories increased by nearly 18 per cent. between 1928-29 
and 1939-40; the number of employees and value of output by 31 per cent. ; 
the wages bill by nearly 24: per cent, 


GOVERNMENT FACTORIES. AND. WORKSHOPS, 


The foregoing statement. includes ‘particulars of .a number of factories 
and workshops under Government control:in New South Wales. 


The Government establishments include railway and tramway: workshops, 
electric. light..and- power. works, printing works, manufacture of by-products 
at abattoirs, dock yards, and factories for the: production of small arms, 
clothing and school furniture. Gas works and electricity undertakings of 
the local governing bodies are not included witli the Government establish- 
ments, 


The statistics of these are on. a similar basis. to those of other establish- 
ments except that the value of: the output has been estimated by adding 
10 per cent..toithe. value of materials and: fuel used and other factory .costs: 
Repair work: constitutes. a large proportion of the work. done:in Government 
factories. 


“The following table shows the details: of the operations of the establish- 
ménts under the control of the State and Commonwealth Governments in 
TED 40: separately from those conducted ‘by private enterprise :— 


“Tas 798.—Government and Private Factories in N.S.W.,; 1989-40. 


Particulars, | Workshops, etamineaiee Total. 
Number of Establishments* rs is ine 72 | 9,386 9,458 
' Male vee ae} 16,757 187,420 174,177 
ee of Em- J Female... 469} 64,706 65,175 
; | Total ins ios 17,226 222,126 239,352 
Male aoe £, 4,471,384 | 36,336,582 | 40,807,966 
Salatios and: Wages paid tod Female... £| 57,536: 6,827,049 6,884,585. 
Employess. f 
ee tes £| 4,528,920 | 43,163,631 | 47,692,551 
Capital: Value. of Land, :-Buildings,.and Mixtures £ 5;756;564. | .63,182,686,| 58,939,150 
Value of Plant and Machinery... wee £| 7,951,304 | 56,850,280 |. 64,801,584 
Value of, Materials.and! Fuel ‘used ate £ 3,897,018: | 138,928)970 | 142,825,988 
Potal'Value of Output wk ewe £'10,207,535 | 229,060,530 | 239,268,065 
Value.of Production aw sue ae ; 6,310,517 | 90,131,560 | 96,442,077 


, © Tach ratlway workshop Is:counted.as.a separate establishment. f:Excluding drawings of 
working proprietors. { Average-number during period of operation (see page 927). 


FACTORIES. ; : gate 


‘Pactories Accorpine ‘ro ‘Gass or Inpustry: ae 


The following, table summarises the operations of the factories in New 
South Wales and in the metropolitan district’ during the year 1939240'' 
according to the class of industry. For an explanation of the terms used," 
e.g., value of output, value of production, see page 916. 


TaBLe 794.—Factories—Classes of Industry, 1939-40. 


ge @ 
. |! BS ay woud | oe ot 
was “s-8 rg gue oa 2 
3 Aveinae Hainhes of EAs re 24 P 8/82 8 
S mployees, oyasl “as | &Be é 25 
Class of:Indusiry,. g q ofS gee 38s aass 
4 ne Oo] S3o i yoy 
3 EQog|ras | 2b Het 
4 Males, |Females.| Total. | 4°3 6e| A ga $|3 F Pe 
a ‘AS Esl pe oo 

s New Sourn WALEs, 

i Treatment of Non-metaltiferous: &(000) , £(000), £(000), £(000) 

— Mine and Quarry. Products...) 195 4,242 |. 72 4,314 1,102 3,256 5,556 2,300 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass v| 206 7,613 458 8,071 |, 1,750 1,645 4,618 2,973 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease .. 308 5,770 2,928 8,698 1,841 9,517.) 16,403 6, 386. 
Industrial Metals, ‘Machines, : 

Conveyances $2,677 | 81,874 5,467 | 86,841 | 20,345 | 63,592) 87,928 | 34,8381. 
Precious Metals, J ewellery wal 85 811 180 991 170 192: 476 284, 
Textiles and “Textile. Goods f 

(notidress) ... 175 6,455 | 10,393 | 16,848 2,423 7,115 | 11,478 4,363: 
Skins, ‘Leather (not clothing or 

footivear) one »| 216; 3,806 1,041 4, 847 940 3,588 5,177 1,589. 
Clothing... . ‘ae one 214,585" 8,446 | 24,176 | 32,622 4,135 7,194 | 18,804 6,610 - 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .| 1,701 | 19,257 | 9,987 20,244 5,825 | 36,710 | 53,593 | 16,883" 
Wood Working, Basket Ware .. 863 9,633 352 9,985 1,991 5,142 8,491 3,340 
Furniture, Bedding... wef 342 4,525 1,218 5,743 1,100 2,123 8,815 1,692, 
Paper, Printing “ae » | 678 | 11,838 5,637 7° 17,470 3,619 6,293 | 13,211 6,918 . 
Rubber . w| 101 2,377 1,206 3,583 779 2,428 3,448 1,020 - 

» Musical instruments: ef 12 196 , 86 282 55: 51 136 ‘BB... 
Miscellaneous Products. a} 173 2,744 1,489 4,233 657: 1,212 2,507 1,295 . 
Heat, Light, Power .., af 141 3,177 |. 25 | 3,202 : 961i 2,768 8, 632 5,864 

Total... ae «+-} 9,468 [172,259 | 64,716 | 286,974 | 47,693 | 142,826 | 239,268 | 96,442... 


METROPOBITAN District. 


Treatment of Non-metalliferous ; ' ‘ : . 

| Miné'and Quarry Products ...j 105 1,778 43 1,821 426° 775 | -1,479 | 704° 
Bricks, Pottery;: Glass- an 96 6,969 436 6,405 1/402 1,405 3,789 | 2,384 

Chemidals, Paint, Oil, Grease...) 283 5,193 2,900 8,093 1,696 8,955 | 15,478 6,523 

Tndusttlal Metals, . Machines, : 


Conveyance’ oi 1,592 | 57,247 4,602 | 61,840 | 18,990 | 24,010 | 45,136 | 21,126" 
Precious Metals,iJ ewollery as 83 803 178 981 170 191 ‘473 282 
Textiles and ‘Textile Goods # - 
(not:dress) * 161 5,476 9;258'| 14,734 | 2,125 6,411 | 10,225 3,814 
Skins, Leather (abt clothing’ or! : : , nore 
footwear) ian dae 182 3,615 1,024 4,639 904 8,458 4,979 1,521 
Clothing... a 1,314 7,799 | 23,257 | 31,056 3,982 7,012 | 13,319 6,307 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .| 802 | 13,086 9,037 | 22,1238 4'309 24,054 | 37,665 | 18.611 
Wood Working, Basket Ware |. 847 | 5,188" 220°} 5,858!) 1135 3,168 5,083 1,915 
Furniture, Bedding... we} 804 4,333 1,187 5,520 1,061 2,060 3,689 1,629: 
. Paper, valating webs veel 476: 1 10;363 6,402 |. 15,765 +}: 32260 6,049 | 112,418 |, 6,869, 
“Hubber: i . awe 42. 2,209 | 1194 3,403 756 2,367] 3,330 | 063. 
Musical Instruments | vf 12-1: 196 86 282 55 52 186 |. 84 toa 
“Miscellineous BEA ee] -165-[ 2,712 1,490 4,203" 658 |. 1,204 2,492 fo 1,288 6 ot 
: Heat, Light, Power... ef 10 1928 co old 1,934. 569 1,93£-| 6,435 |, 4,502 oat 
Total... +».| 5,974 71 127,840 J, 60, 325} 188,165 , 36,499 |: 93, 105° 166, ee Bs 73, 021. aa 


: : * Avérage during the winis year (bee page 927). 


The: most: important group: of secondary industries in the State consists. 
of metal and machinery works, in which the number of employees, the. ./ 
amount of salaries and wages, the value of raw materials and fuel-used,. || 
output and: production are much greater than’ in. any other group... The 
factories connected with food and drink are, as a group, second in :ims 
portance, though the number of employees is less than in the clothing . .. 
factories. ‘ 
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The value of the production in the two main groups of factories—metals 
and machinery and food and drink—represents 53 per cent. of the total 
value of factory production, and the four groups—printing, chemicals, 


paints, etc., clothing and heat, light and power 


proportions 27 per cent, of the value, 


GerocrapHicaL DistrmuTion or Factories. 


contribute in almost equal | 


The number of factories in the more important classes and the average 
number of persons employed during the year 1939-40 in the divisions of 
the State are shown below :— 


Taste 795.—Factories and Employees in Classes and Statistical Divisions, 


1939-40, 
. |F 3 3 : 
Bld.| 2 g “ 3| 3 F 
# {sal B 3 af 3 4 6\3 2 
Division. oe |48' 3) .18] 2.1/4 ¢| £ |3,! 3 
eee) BE] oo] 2 )2 1a) 8] 3 [Ree 
| BS 3 a a cS le 3 J 8 - 
ge/s5) 2/8) 9) 2)3 | 3) 8) & jee) a) 2 
a jo / 4 B | S | & Elem] a |e } = 
es ee, 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, 
+ Cumberland— 
Metropolis... Sle 96) 283] 1,592) 161; 182) 1,314 802) 347) 304 476 10 407} 5,974 
Balance of 13 2 37 5 11 14 40) - 16 1 Oli ate 6 154 
North Coast wae 6 1 124 3 eat 19 123) 111 9 20 10 22 445 
~ Hunter-and Manning ... 20 10) 197 3 6 78) 172} 115 17 34 16 36 703 
: South Coast... es 7 2 88 2 24 105 60)... 18) «18 23 347 
” Tablelands— : 
Northern ae 3 2 51 2) 1 12 41 29 2 8 7 6 164 
Central ee aha 16 2 101 1 1 38 96]... 30 4 18 14 20) 341 
Southern... eee 5 2 61 ‘ 1 12 24 16]... 9 7 11 138 
~< Western Slopes— 
North... aes 6 1 50 bh 10) 37 21 fe 8 8 5 149 
Central - 5 1 70; 1 14 39 12) il 12 10) 175 
South. 18 1 118 1 26 78 32 3 26 10) 16. 327 
“+ Plains— 
Northern ate 2 31 2 4 22 24 2 7 5 1 100 
‘Central 2 35 2. 3 16 14 re 8] 5 ‘ 85 
Riverina aad 1 6\ 96 3 13 65 26 17 11 3 240 
“Western Division wine 1 1 36 4 4 43 10 9 8) a 116 
Total... sel 206] 808| 2,677 176 =.216] 1,585 1,701} 803) 342 678) 141 566, 9,468 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLGYEES.* 
+ Cumberland— . . { i 
Metropolis 6,503) 8,115] 62,005] 14,809" 4,702] 31,345} 22,201) 5,468] 5,539 16,793 1,934] 10,805/ 189,309 
Balance of ... 440 30) 671) 1,274) 115 37 411) 102 1 60, ... 116) 3,247 
. North Coast... we 148 5 753]... ite 73) 1,620] 1,370 41 203, 56 97) 4,361 
Hunter and Manning ...j. 582) 401] 12,700 9 28: 906] 1,836/1,425) 153 489 407 921) 19,807 
: South Coast. ... ve 212) 128) 5,749)... 12 60; 666) 481! ... 115] 218) 681) 8,322 
* Tablelands— - 
Northern... ol 25 2) 260) ... 6 79| 162) 138 4 50, 36 30) 792 
Central one {| 106 5] 1,834 395 5 102 578] 1384 13 181] 158 725| 4,236 
Southern ive aa 32) 49) 496 119 12 129 118 75 ee 56 42, 60; 1,188 
> Western Slopes— 
North... tee 44 12 299 PA 25 264) 125) .., 86 50 28) 933 
Central ie ase 33 8 304)... 5 21 246 88}... 65 61 29 845 
South ue reo] 106 5 723 325 6 97 594) 327 11 170 30 75) 2,478 
yPlains— 
Northern... 6 174 10 5 97| 274 9 33 38 1 647 
« Central 6) 143 15 9 43} 130) . 24 20)... 390 
Riverina 7 29; ... 417 14' 28 848) 153 V7 59 6} 1,631 
‘Western Division 2 7 587 26 22 227 86 1i4 95 . 1,166 
' 
Total... .| 8,219] 8,762] 87,115) 16,931] 4,956] 32,938] 30,001] 10,376] 5,771] 17,496) 3,213] 13,574] 239,352 


* Average number during period of operation (see page 927). 
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Approximately 63 per cent. of the factories are situated in the metro- 
politan area. Other important manufacturing centres are in proximity to 
the coal-fields, viz., at Newcastle in the Hunter and Manning division, and 
at Port Kembla in the South Coast division. In the western division the 
mining of the silver-lead deposits at Broken Hill has given rise to a 
number of subsidiary factories, such as ore-treatment plants. 


In the metropolitan district metal and machinery workshops and clothing 
factories give employment to a much greater number of workers than any 
other group, next in order being food and drink factories. In the Hunter ' 
and Manning and in the South Coast divisions, metal and machinery 
workshops give employment to tke greatest number of employees. Butter 
and bacon factories are most prominent in the northern coastal districts, 
and there are many sawmills, Beyond the coastal belt there are few large 
groups of establishments. 


The extent of the operations of factories in each division in 1939- 40 is 
indicated in the following table:— 


Taste 796.—Factory Statistics in Divisions, 1939-40. 


‘ Bd, Rey» OVE 
4. | ss | fag | 82] ey] dy | S22 fees 
2B ond S35 ane] a3 zg Sed Leos 
Diviston, mg 32 | ase ‘33 lal aa se 8 88 
3a | see | SB# | of | £8 | Ss | sab eS L3 
oa | See | SS& | 22 | 329 | 2a | See 838s 
se | “78 | S22) 52 | 36) a" | a, Seg" 

| 

£(000) | £(000) | £(000) | £(000) | £(000) | £(€09) 
Metropolis ie 5,974 | 189,309 | 45,787 | 38,962 | 36,499 | 93,105 | 166.126 73,021 
Balance of Cumberland 154. 3,247 667 157 581 | 1,265 2,214 949 
North Coast... 445 4,361 } 1,298 | 1,947 808 |} 6,125 7,684 1,559 
Hunter and Manning... 703 | 19,807 | 4,357 | 9,026 | 5,095 | 20,836 | 30,847 10,0 1 
South Coast... 347 8,322 | 2,846 | 8,392 | 1,979 | 12,189 | 16,992, 4,803 
Northern Tableland . 162 792 236 208 122 291 526 235 
Central Tableland ...| 342 4,236 | 1,440] 1,989 910 | 1,418 3,205 1,792 
Southern Tableland ...| 139 1,188 361 443 205 338 705 367 
North-western Slope ...; 146 933 258 | > 281 171 514 * 862° . 348 
Central-western Slope 175 845 296 255 139 418 721{ 308 
South-western Slope ...| 330 2,478 759 557 411 | 1,533 2,286 752 
Northern Plain | 100 647 129 141 121 227 448) 221 
Central Plain oa 85 390 80 84 61 717 187 110 
Riverina Fi .| 240 1,631 571 366 292 877 1,394 517 
Western Division | 116 1,166 354 | 1,394 299 | 3,618 5,072] 1,454 
Total ... ...| 9,458 | 239,352 |58,939 | 64,802 | 47,693 [142,826 239,268 96,442 


* Average number during period of operation (see page 927). 


The foregoing statement illustrates the preponderance of the metropolitan 
factories in comparison with those of other districts. Approximately 79 ' 
per cent. of the employees work in the metropolitan district, where the 
capital value of factory premises and equipment represents nearly 78 per 
cent. of the value in all districts. 
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VaLur or’ Premises AND EQuipameEnt: 


The value of the land, buildings, plant and machinery of the manufaec- 
turing industry, as recorded’ since 1927-28, relates to the depreciated or: 
book -values less any depreciation reserve existing in respect of them, Prior 
to 1927-28 some factory: owners.-had been stating the value of: their land, 
buildings, plant and:-machinery at original cost. Where the factory 
premises and equipment are not the property of the occupier the value is 
computed by capitalising.the rent ‘paid :at fifteen years’ purchase. The 
following: table.shows, the extent:to which the recorded value of the premises 
used for manufacturing purposes and of plant and machinery installed 
has changed since. 1901 :— 


Taste 797.—Value. of Factory Premises, Machinery, etc.,.1901 to 1989-40. 


Average Value per 
No, .of Capital Value Value of :Establishment, 

Year. Establish- of Premises, Machinery, Tools, 

ments, and Plant, ; Machinery, 
Premises, Tools and 
= Plant. 
£ £ £ £ 

1901* 3,367 7,838,628 5,860,725 2,328 1,740 
1911 5,039 18,140,207 12,510,600 2,608 2,483 
4920-21 5,837 ‘28,428,917 31,115,444 4,870 5,331 
4928-29 8,465 61,375,003 51,365,716 6,069 6,068 
1929-30 8,208 53,785,319 63,515}368 6,553 6,520 
71930-31 7,544 49,822,312 50,865 884 6,604 6,743 
1931-32 7,397 46,462,828 50,277,992 6,281 6,497 
°1932-33 “7,444 45,873,665 49,903,177 6,162 - 6,704 
71933-34 7,818 46,310,925 49,083,921 5,924 6,278 
71984-85 8,254 47,937,192 50,453,590 6,808 6;112 
“1935-36 8,486 49,494,222 51,964,982 5,832 6,124 
21936-37 8,726 51,629,598 515979, 614 6,917 5,957 
11937-38 9,097 64,471,643 57,222,693 6j988 6,290 
‘1938-39 - 9,464. 57,353,625 62,692,956 6,060 6,624 
: 1939-40 "9,458 58,939,150: ‘64,801,584 : 6,232 | + 6,852 


© Excluding amumber of small country establishments. * 


The premises owned by the occupiers in 1939-401 were valued at 
£48,167,985, and. rented. premises..(on the basis described above) at 
£15,771,165, the corresponding values in 1920-21 being £19,111,772 for 
premises owned by the occupiers and £9,317,145 for rented premises. 

‘A marked improvement in the. class of buildings used as factories has 
been a feature of the progress of the industries. Provision has been made 
for ventilation and good lighting, in. accordance with the. requirements of 
the Factories and Shops Act, and for the general comfort and welfare of 
the employees, as well as for the expeditious handling of materials and 
products, 


| 
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New Investaent: ww Factory ‘Premises AND EQuieMENT. 


The figures in ‘Table 797 refer to depreciated or book values and do not 
give any indication of the cost of new: factory buildings and equipment 
and additions and replacements in existing factories. So far as these are 
recorded in annual statistical returns they are shown in the following 
comparison for the past seven years :— 


TaBLE 798.—Cost of New Factories, Additions and Replacements. 


Year, ended 80th June. Land and ‘Buildings, }. Plant and Machinery, Total, 

72 £ £ 
1984 ... oes as 604;737 2,131,584 2,736,321 
1935. ... one wed 957,868: 3,096,379 ; 4,054,247 
1936... ope va 1,148;105 3,127,617 4,275,622 
1937 ... oon ix 1,797,390 4,602,142 6,399,532 
‘1938: ... ove one 2,142,726 8,585,958 19,728,684 
1939 ... ies nts 2,475,380 9,052,938 11,528,318 
1940 ... nee is 2,524,316 6,283,092 8,807,408 


The. above expenditure does. not represent entirely new investment, but 


‘was derived partly from depreciation reserves. The amount recorded. as 


~written off for depreciation of premises, plant and machinery, £5,553,009 


in 1939-40, was probably a-record in. New, South Wales. The principal 


industries in which there were additions. and replacements of plant and 
machinery during the last four years were, as follows :— 


Tasie 799.—Cost of Additions and Replacements of Plant and Machinery. 


Industry. 1936-37. 1937-88, 1938-39, | 1939-40, 
£ £ ‘£ | £ 
{ron and steel works, metals, 

machinery, ete... ...| 1,970,929 2,493,665 3,714,615 2,125,550 
Works treating mine and quarry 

products (mainly coke works)| - 126,371 1,903,646 665,225 222,719 
‘Heat, light and power .works ; 

(mainly electricity) ... 586,396 1,458,702 1,923,835 1,489,179 
Factories making ‘food and drink - 578,069 822,722 1,080,413 806,374. 
Factories engaged in paper 

making, punling, ete. Ge 310;030 837,190 338,841 464,485 
All other ... ea | 1,080,347 1,070,033 1,380,009 1,174,785 

Total... _ wee eat 4,602,142 8,585,958 9,052,938 6,283,092 


Sizz,or EstaBLisHMENTS. 


The following statement shows the distribution of establishments in 


‘the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan districts, according to the number 


of' persons engaged. Factories in Auburn, Granville, Lidoombe and Parra- 


-matta were classified as extra-metropolitan in 1920-21, but have been 


grouped. with the metropolitani factories: in: later. years. Where two or. more 
classes of manufacturing are conducted in one factory, each ‘branch is 
treated, in the compilation of the factory statistics, as if'it were a separate 
establishment. 
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TaBLu 800.—Size of Factories in New South Wales. 


1920-21, 1928-29. 1931-32, 1939-40. 
Lane errr 3 - - - 
eniploying on the au 13 Ga uf 2 oi Lg aa 8 
8 § a, & Ae gF | cA z | A 
Merropouiraw District. 

Under 4 employees... 1,240 2,457 (1,404 2,723 [1,446 2,865 
4 employees set 391 1,564 | 376 1,504 | 464 1,856 
5 to 10 employees 1,425 | 10,047 | 1,177 8,150 | 1,473 10,382 

ll, 20 ,, ive 881 ; 12,872 | 682) 10,069 | 947 14,046 

21,, 50 4, a pa a4| 808] 25,862] 684! 18,482] 924] 29,890 

61,, 100 ,, ose 321 | 21,999 | 193 | 13,286 | 375 26,445 

101 and upwards... 232 | 71,028 | 160 60,198 | 345 | 103,825 

Total Pa) 5,298 | 145,829 | 4,576 | 104,412 | 5,974 | 189,309 
REMAINDER OF STATE. 

Under 4 employees 1,226 2,640 | 1,473 2,802 | 1,386 3,011 
4 employees ae 391 1,564 | 308 1,232 | 489 1,956 
5to 10 employee 962 6,509 | 662 4,369 | 984 6,709 

ll, 20 4 ws 340} 4,857] 190] 2,681 | 333 4,719 
21 ,, 50 oy | cee] Pe a 165 4,769 108 3,207 187 5,786 
61 ,, 100 5 wie 34 2,332 34 2,397 46 3,203 
101 and upwards... 59 | 16,742 46; 11,152 59 24,659 

Total des 3,167 | 39,313 |2,821.| 27,840 |3,484 | - 50,043 


New Sourn WALugs. 


Under 4 employees. | 1,006 2,256 | 2,466 4,997 | 2,877 5,525 | 2,832 5,876 
4 employees «| 600 2,000 | 782 3,128 | 684 2,736 | 953 3,812 
5 to 10 employees {1,936 | 13,462 | 2,387 | 16,556 (1,839 | 12,519 | 2,457 17,081 


Il ,, 20 - 11,064 | 15,469 | 1,221 | 17,729 | 872 | 12,750 | 1,280 18,765 
21,, 50 >> ee} 820 | 26,006 | 963 | 30,631 | 692; 21,689 |1,111 35,676 
61 ,, 100 » ee §=6265 |} 18,061 355 | 24,331 |} 227 | 15,683 | 421 29,648 
101 and upwards ...|. 246 | 67,757 | 291 | 87,770 | 206; 61,3850; 404 | 128,484 


Total .--/ 5,837 | 145,011 | 8,465 | 185,142 | 7,397 | 132,252 | 9,458 | 239,352 


+ Number duriny period of operation (see page 927), working proprietors included. 
a Comparable figures not available. 


The increase in the number of small factories has occurred for the most 
part in boot-repairing establishments and garages where motor repairs are 
effected, and these are the most numerous of the establishments with less 
than four employees. Part of the increase was due to the inclusion in later 
years of bakeries, from which returns were not collected prior to 1927-28. 
There were 88 boot-repairing establishments with 886 employees in 1920-21 
and 607 with 1,080 employees in 1939-40. The works for motor vehicles 
and accessories in the respective years numbered 283 with 3,090 employees, 
and 1,307 with 10,403 employees. The establishments with less than 4 
employees in 1989-40 included 564 with 791 persons engaged in boot repair- 
ing, and 587 motor vehicle works with 1,292 employees, 


FACTORIES, 927 


‘In the metropolitan district the proportion of establishments employing 
less than five hands was 32 per cent., five to twenty employees 41 per cent. 
and more than twenty employees 27 per cent. in 1989-40. In the country 
districts more than half the factories were small, employing less than five 
persons, and there were only 8 per cent. with more than twenty employees. 


The trend in certain industries towards concentration of manufacture 
an larger establishments is discussed in the 1938-39 issue of the Year 
-Book at page 943, ' 


Repative Growtn or Facrory EMPLOYMENT. 


In the following table the growth in factory employment is compared 
with the increase in the total population since 1901. The comparison is 
shown in quinquennial periods up to 1926. Then two periods are com- 
bined in order to smooth the fluctuations in factory employment during 
the depression. The decrease in factory employees between 1926 and 1931 
represented an average rate of 5.6 per cent. per annum, and the increase in 
the next five years 8.6 per cent. per annum. The factory figures relate to 
the average number employed over the whole of the years specified (see 
below). 


Tapte 801—Relative Growth of Factory Employment in N.S.W. 


| Increase in Factory Employees. ne in Popu- 
Period ded— (= —— SSS OS Sa ee ee 7 a Fon— 
es Mumber || gaits, | Average Annual 
ae F per cent. per cent, 
Dec. 1906 (5 years) re ats 11,584 3°5 17 
- Dec, 191) (5 years) os ee 31,°03 73 2°6 
June 1916 (44 years) ... in 7,578 16 2'4 
June 1921 (5 years) a - 27,082 4:4 21 
June 1926 (5 years) a0 aa 30,563 41 2:2 
June 1936 (10 years) ... sak 23,426 193 13 
June 1940 (4 years) ais a 43,774 52 1:0 


EXMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES, 


The number uf factory employees in the various years is shown in this 
chapter by two sets of figures. One set represents the sum of the average 
number of employees in factories operating for the.whole of the year, 
and the average number of employees during the period of operation in 
the case of factories which were working only part of the year. 


In the other set of figures (which are shown where available) the 
number of employees working in all factories, irrespective of period of 
operation, has been reduced to the equivalent number working for a full 
year, so that it represents the average number of employees for the whole 
of the year in all factories, The number on the first of these bases, 
i.e, the average during the period of operation was 289,352 in 1939-40 
and the equivalent average over the full year was 286,974. 
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The ‘following. comparative statement shows the average number of 
persons engaged (over the whole year) in the various classes of manufaetur- 
ing industries for various years since 1928-29 :— 


Taste 802.—Factory Employees (N.S.W.),. 1928-29 to 1939-40. 


Persons engaged, including Working Proprietors. 
Class of Industry. 
1928-29,| 1931-32.) 1035-36.} 1937-38. 1098-904 1939-40. 
Treatment of eae tous Mine and 
Quarry Products na va wf 4,060 1,638 3,303 4,438 4,529 4,314 
Tricks, Pottery ,Glass _... aa ee eel 6674 2,391 6,623 7,846 8,312 8,071 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease... ve ( 6,137 5,135 6,615: 7/948 8,187 8,608" 
Industrial ‘Metals, Machines, Conveyances «| 62,090 | 38,981 | 66,277 | 81,472 | 82,452 | 86,841 
Precious Metals, Jewellery " one 775, 476 845) 1,043 979 oor 
Textiles and ‘Toxtile Goods (not < Dress) wn) 8894 9;989°|' 13,646 ; :14,74% |’ 16,089'(' 16,848" 
Skins, Leather (not loehiny or Loonwel®) we) 3,246 3,278 4,079 4,149, 4,806 4,847 
Clothing a | 28,478) 19}669'} 28,577 | 81,392] 820719 :-$2}62% 
Food, Drink, ‘Tobacco ane vue aae «| 22,490 } 20,054 |]: 24,489 |. 27,582 | 28,614 | 29,244 
Woodtvorking, Basketware ae wea wl 8,864 3,838 8,738 9,894 9,995 9,985 
Furniture; Bedding oe aoe aie eof. 5,737 2,527 5/482 6,512 6,140 5,743' 
Paper, Printing 0. 0 eee ave we, 18,082 | 11,8817! 14,969 | 16,876 | 17,200) 17,477 
ubber one at wee weeds 2,775; 1,786. 2,634! 8,454 3;538. 8,583: 
Musical Tnistriments ae ics ee wel 1,257 540 283 265 286 | 282 
Miscellaneous Products... abe dae welt 1,504 1,826 | . 3,363: 4,071" 3,981}: 4,283 
Heat, Light, Power ii aia ane ef 3, 848% 2,896 3,178 3,176 8,164 8,202 
Total, Average over whole Year... da 180,756 126,355 }193,200 | 224,861 228,781 |236,974 


*Includes a number of employees engaged in maintenance work, not included in 1931-32 and later‘years.. 


In 1928-29 the number of employees in factories was greater than in 
any earlier year. As the world economic. depression developed, a genera’ 
decline occurred until 19382. Within the next four years the number of 
employees regained pre-depression level and there has since been con- 
iderable expansion. 


The foregoing classification follows the grouping observed uniformly 
in Australian statistics. The following summary shows the trend of 
employment in each of the principal groups: of manufactures ‘from 1928-29 
to 1989-40 :— 


Taste 803.—Factory Employees. (N.S!W.) 1928-29 to 1939-40. 


Summary. 
Persons engaged, including Working 
Proprietors. 
Industry. 
1928:29. 1931-82.] 1935-86.| 1938-39.) 1989-40. 
. 
Metal Trades ... .»| 62,000 ) 38,981 66,277 * 90, 452, * 86,841 
Bricks, etc., Glass, ete., * Sawmills; ete, Furniture, ete... 21,275 |' 8,756 |. 20;948 |. 24, “4447! 23)799! 
Clothing (including Footwear) one Lats oad «| 28,478 | 19,669 | 28,577 32019 | 32,622 
Textiles (not‘dress) ... ie foi Geode oti «| 8,804 9,989 |: 18;645'| 15,089 “i 76(g48° 
Food, Diink, Tobacco bee ae ee as] 22,490 ], 20,054,] 24,480'| 28'514 | 29,244 
Paper, Printing; ete... 2. Ar tp of sof) 18,932 | 11,381:| 14,060'| 175290 |. 17,470". 
Other... aed stn bee A ie ag ».] 23,602 | 17/575 | 24°300 | 23,970] 30,150. 
> ee dt sy 
Total oe age ive ale «| 180,756 | 126,355 | 193,200 | 223,782 | 286,974 
, 


This comparison indicates the relative severity of the depression on the 


principal classes of manufadtixing in 1931-82; the subsequent recovery to 
1935-86 and the expansion to 1989-40. The ineredse’ in employees 


between 1928-29 and 1939-40 was 89 per cent. in textile factories, 40° per 


cent. in metal trades, 30 per cent. in food, ete, 15: per cent.- ii’ eldthing:: 
and 12 per cent. in the bricks, sawmills and furnishing group: 
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Nature of Hmployment: 


Approximately 6.7 per cent. of the persons engaged in manufacturing: 
industries during the year 1939-40 were working proprietors or managers: 
or overseers, 84.1 per cent. were actually employed in the different 
processes of manufacture, or in the sorting and packing of finished! 
articles. Engine-drivers, etc., represented 1.3 per cent., clerical workers: 
6.9 per cent., carters, messengers, and others 1 per cent. The following: 
statement shows the average number during the period of operation. and. 
the nature of employment of the persons engaged in each class of. industry: 
in 1989-40. 


TaBie 804.—Factory Employment, Occupations, 1939-40. 


3 Ie gies.| & 
whoa) g 12 | workosim lea, eet) _3¢ 
Class of Industry. Ze Be Z ag Factory, Mill, ete, 283 og 4 = as 
Ease s a° 883/Boq) HBS 
Heo; O | g [g'es) 8 
fag. ? FS Males, |Females, § |Be 3 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous ; 

Mine and‘ Quarry Products ve 381 262 147 3;608 ves 39 |) 4,437 
Bricks, Pottery; Glass ns ian 417 396 86 6,914 317 89 vis 8219 
Cheniicals, Paint, Of], Grease ies 643 1,331 119 43378 2,151 139 L 8,762. 
Industrial;. Metals, Mapuines Con- 

veyances’ ... 2 we] 5,271 6,463 955 | 71,024 3,017 884 |: 1 | 87,115 
Precious Metals, Jewellery at 123°} - 62 ode 665 132 16 |. & 1,002: 
Textiles and Textile’ Goods (nee 

dress) oh 613 605 52 5,735 9,953" 43 30 | 16,98k 
Skins, Leather (not Clothing or, : 

Footwear) B74 185 65 | 3,376 924 80 2). 4,956 
Clothing oie F a wef 2.121 902 27 6,503 | 28,086 |. 196:! 103 | 32,038 
Fodd;,Drink; Fiebatiod tie «| ByddbD 2886 716'| 14,750 8,575'| 632 wee 30,001 
Woodworking, Basketware {1,157 611 |. 269 8,073 82) 177 7 | 10,376 
Furniture, Bedding... iste ves 490 282. 3 3,939 1,014 34 9 5772 
Paper, Printing .., ... «| 1,304] 1,638 8| 9,632] 4,647! 266 1, 17,496 
Rubber wit 4 Sia fe 177 335 18 | 1,889] 1,094 W3|> ans 3,586 
Musical Taatrntiente we on 26 42, 2 160 46). 6 wae 282. 
Miscellaneous Products... ... 294° 268 18 2,849 |° 1,291 34 18 4,267 
Heat, Light,: Power re Pes 382° |' 167 627 2,003 wee prs ey 3,213 

Total ade ove ...| 16;115 | 16,485 |3,107 |144,998 | 66,329 | 2,192 176 | 289,852 
Males une «| 15,077 8,885 3,107 144,998 és 2,076 34 | 174,177 
Females i wf = 1,088] 7,550]... ie 56,329 | 116] 142] 65,175 


‘The status of workers employed varied greatly in the sixteen standard 
classes of manufacturing industry. The average proportion of working 
proprietors; managers and: overseers’ in 193940 varied from 3 per cent. in 
textile works to 11 per cent. in those engaged in woodworking and basket- 
ware and 12 per cent. in heat, light .and power. 


Amongst all’ males engaged in thé manufacturing industries in 1939-40 
the proportion of working proprietors, ‘etc. was 8.7 per cent., workers. 
in the. factowies: 83.2 per cent., and clerks 5.1 per cent. The correspond- 
ing proportions amongst''the females were 1.6 per cent. and 86.4 per cent. 


Of the ¢lerical workers’ 45.9 per cent. were females, representing 11.6 
per cert. of the total number of female employees. 
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The practice of giving out work at piece rates is very limited. Workers 
employed in their own homes represented less than one per thousand of the 
total number employed, and nearly all were engaged by textile and clothing 
manufacturers. Outworkers in the clothing trades must be licensed annu- 
ally by the Industrial Registrar in terms of the Factories and Shops Act. 
The licenses may be granted to persons who are in necessitous circumstances 
or are unable to work. in factories owing to domestic ties or other sufficient 
reason, and an occupier of a factory may not employ more than one licensed 
outworker to every ten indoor workers or fraction thereof, except with the 
approval of the Industrial Registrar. 


A comparative statement covering the last twelve years is shown below:— 
TABLE 805.—Factory Employment, Occupations, 1928-29 to 1989-40. 


Working | Workers in Fac- Carters Persons 
Proprietors, Clerks Engine | tory, Mill, etc, ‘Messe: ers employed Total 
Year. Managers ete,” |Drivers, Aad regularly | (Period of 
and ‘ etc, others at their Operation). 
Overseers. Males. {Females. *  lown Homes. 
1928-29 13,753 10,300 8,014 | 115,494 40,642 1,646 293 185,142 
1929-80 13,101 10,016 2,780 | 102,802 36,753 2,038 220 167,690 
1930-31 12,074 8,663 2,373 77,931 30,499 1,700 124 133,364 
1931-32 11,790 8,538 2,221 75,305 32,443 1,845 110 132,252 
1932-33 11,928 8,958 2,276 82,656 34,881 1,967 132 142,798 
1933-34 12,418 9,751 2,340 92,955 38,040 2,013 265 157,791 
1934-35 13,111 10,910 2,440 | 106,662 42,740 2,546 297 178,706 
1935-36 13,777 11,963 2,541 | 119,263 46,449 2,903 238 197,134 
1936-37 14,337 13,870 | 2,794 | 128,188 | 49,677 2,486 264 211,066 
1937-38 15,159 14,529 2,886 | 139,508 53,118 2,448 235 227,883 
1938-39 15,633 15,616 2,970 | 141,152 53,911 2,813 205 231,800 
1939-40 16,115 16,435 3,107 | 144,998 56,329 2,192 176 239,352 


The proportion of working proprietors, managers, ete., increased from 
7A per cent. to 9.1 per cent. between 1928-29 and 1930-31, and has since 
declined to 6.7 per cent. The proportion of factory workers, which declined 
from 84.8 per cent. to 81.8 per cent. in the period named, had regained pre- 
depression level in 1936 and remained fairly constant during subsequent 
years. 


Sex Distribution of Factory Employees. 


The following table shows the number of males and of females employed 
in factories, and the ratio to the male and female population respectively 
during various years since 1920-21. The figures are based on the average 
number of employees during the full year (see page 927). 


Taste 806.—Sex of Factory Employees, 1920-21 to 1939-40. 


Total. 
Males, Females, (Average over full year.) 
— 

Year. Average Average Average 

Average per 1,000 Average per 1,000 Average per 1,000 

Number. of Male Number, of Female Number. of Mean 

Population. Population. Population, 

1920-21 107,700 101-0 81,511 30°38 139,211 66°6 
1928-29 135,773 107-1 44,983 87°0 180,756 72°8 
1929-30 122,005 95-1 40,908 33-1 162,913 64°7 
1930-31 98,881 726 88,724 26-9 127,605 BOL 
1981-32 90,667 69'5 35,688 282 126,855 49-2 
1982-33 99,718 75°9 38,786 30°4 138,504 535 
1933-34 111,599 84-2 42,400 82:9 153,999 58:9 
1934-35 127,114 95°3 47,919 86-9 175,033 66°4 
1985-36 140,896 1048 52,304 398 198,200 727 
1936~87 152,064 112-2 56,433 42:6 208,497 77°8 
1937-38 164,391 120°2 60,470 451 224,861 83°0 
1933-39 : 167,172 121°3 61,609 45-5 228,781 83:7 
1939-40 : 172,259 123'6 64,715 47-1 236,974 85:7 
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In 1939-40 the manufacturing industries provided employment for nearly 
8.6 per cent. of the total population, viz., about 12.4 per cent. of males, 
and 4.7 per cent. of females. The proportion of the total population was 
the highest yet recorded. 


In terms of the Factories and Shops Act certain restrictions are imposed 
on the employment of women and juveniles, 


The following table shows, at intervals since 1920-21, the industries in 
which women and girls have been employed in greatest numbers, and the 
ratio to every 100 males employed in the same industries. Only workers in 
the factory have been included, and managers, overseers, clerks, messengers, 
etc., have been excluded. 


TaBLE 807.,—Female Factory Employees, 1920-21 to 1939-40, 


Average Number of Women Number of Women and 
and Girls employed i in Girls per 100 Males em- 
Factory. * nloved in Facterv.* 
Industry (Operatives only.) (Operatives only.) 


1920-21.] 1928-29.) 1031-32.{1939-40, | 1920—21.| 1628-29 


1931-32 | 1939-40. 


Food, ete.— 
Biscuits... oa 822 940 898 | 1,615 102 142 143 187 
Confectionery ..j) 1,190 | 1,629 | 1,332 | 1,874 113 139 153 171 


Jam and fruit can- 
ning, pickles, etc. 951 917 826 899 J22 133 142 123 


Condiments, ete ... 545 673 562 784. 125 184 163 187 

Tobacco ... | 1,262 | 1,392 | 1,253 | 1,887 131 162 151 208 

Uther food, etc. ... 325 705 848 | 1,516 6 9 ll 14 
Clothing, etce.— 

Woollen mills...) 793 | 1,908 | 2,297 | 4,301 101 207 166 153 


Hosiery and knit- 
ting factories ...| 1,186 | 3,343 | 2,916 | 3,849 663 383 309 336 
Bont and shoe fac- 
tories ... we! 1,612 | 2,222 | 1,755 | 2,960 70 91 98 115 
Clothing, dressmak- 
ing, and millinery} 11,080 | 11,833 ) 7,001 | 12,898 620 643 667 715. 


Hats andcaps.... 815 | 1,178 945 824. 160 227 223 150 
Shirts, undercloth- 
ing, ete.. «| 2,719 | 4,296 | 3,644 | 5,479 | 2,124 ; 1,672 | 1,729 | 1,741 
Paper, paper bags and 
boxes 827 | 1,521 | 1,262 2,842 119 148 129 110 
Printing and book- 
binding .. ..| 1,711 | 1,865 |} 1,818 2,218 34 30 27 32 
Rubber goods wef 844 618 392 1,094 57 36 38 58 
Other industries ...{ 3,520 | 5,602 | 5,309 11,789 5 6 10 11 


Total ... +--| 29,602 | 40,642 |82,443 56,329 32 35 43 39 


* Average during period of operation, see page 927, 


Women workers outnumber men in the clothing trades and in such indus- 
tries as biscuit, confectionery, jam and pickle, and tobacco factories. In 
most of the industries specified in the foregoing table the proportion of 
women has increased since 1928-29—exceptions include woollen mills, jam 
factories, hat and cap factories, hosiery and knitting factories and paper 
and paper-bag factories. 


In the aggregate, the number of women employed as factory operatives 
increased from 40,642 in 1928-29 to 56,329 in 1939-40, or by 38.6 per cent., 
and the number of men from 115,494 to 144,998, or by 25.5 per cent, 
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Between 1928-29 and 1981-82 when there: was a marked decrease in 
employment in heavy industries where male employees predominate the 
proportion of female operatives in factories rose from 26-per cent. to 30 
sper cent. With the return to normal employment conditions the: propor- 
‘tion of females dropped slowly to 27.6 per cent.. in 1987-88 and 1938-39, 
‘but rose to 28 per cent. in 1989-40, 


Ages of Factory, Employees. 


The following comparative statement.shows factory employees classified 
‘in the three age groups, under sixteen. years, sixteen and under twenty- 
cone years, and adults. Until 1936-37 the numbers of -factory employees 
im age groups were recorded as averages over the whole year, and included 
the number of working proprietors. Inthe last four years the ages of 
factory employees were recorded.as at 15th June and -working proprietors 
-were excluded. It has been ascertained that the proportion of juvenile 
employees is greater in December than in June. 


‘TABLE 808.—Age and Sex of Factory. Employees in N.S. W., 1911 to 1940. 


Males. Females, 

ened 16 d Under 16 and Tee 

1 an a oval. 
Une Vee under 21 | Adults, ae ve, under 21 | Adults. | yoottes,. 

Average over whole year (including working proprietors). 
A9l1*; 25381 76,624 79,005 | 2,182: 23,364 { 25,546 |/ 104,561 
4921: 3,526 | 13,420 |. 90,754 |107,700 ||3;466: 9,998 | 18,047.| 31,511 || 139,211 
4929 3,958 | 23,354 |'108,461 1135,773 {| 5,054) |: 17,668 | 22,266 | 44,983 || 180,756 
1930 3,265 | 20,624 |: 98,116 || 122,005 }'4,161:) 15,858 | 20,889 | 40,908: |' 162,913: 
4931 1;826 | 16,624 |' 75,431 | :93,881 }1:2,734! |'.13,143 | 17,847.) 33,724. ‘127,605 
1932 1,895 | 16,710 }: 72,062 | 90,667 || 3,189:) 13,3829 | 19,170 | :35,688 || 126,355 
1933: 2355 | 185174 |: 79;189 | 99,718 |} 8,514: |’ 14,712 | 20,560. | 38,786 || 138,604 
1934 ‘3,027 | 20,822 |: 87,750 | 111,599 || 4,395:| 16,065 | 21,940.| 42,400-1'153,999 
A935: ‘3,990 | 24,143 |: 98,981 1127,114 [15,571 | 18,401 | 23,947 | 47,919: || 175,033 
1936 4,887 | 26,690 |/109,319 | 140,896 || 6,562!} 20,488 | 25,254 | 52,304 | 193,200 
1937 ‘5,724 ! 29,664 |:116,676 ' 152,064 |) '7;551.! 22,593 | :26,289 56,433 " 208,497 
At 15th June (working proprietors excluded). 
4937-) 5,888 | 30,601 {113,509 :| 149,998 |/'7;589: |: 22,680 | 25,659 | 55,828 || 205,826 
1938 6,032 | 32,874 |/120,541 | 169,447 || 7,499! |} 24,378 | 28,277.| 60,154 .|| 219,601 
1939: 5;759 | 31,923 ||122,041 | 169,723 {17,084 | 24,289 | 28,529 | 59,902 || 219,625 
1940 6,164 | 34,412 1/126,071 | 166,647 "7,594: | 25,808 | 30,744 | 64,231 1.230,878 
Percentage of Total Employees, 
Average over. whole year (including working proprietors). 
BOl1* 23 73-3 ! 56 2°71 22:3 24:4, 100 
41921 2°5 97 65'2 | 974, 295. |- 12 129: 22°6 100 
4.929 22/ 129] 600] 51 || 28 98] 123] 249) 100 
1930 2:0 12-7 60°2. 7419 2'°6 97, 12°8 251 100 
1931 14 13-1 591 73°6 a1 10°3 14:0 264 100 
(932 15 13-2 57:1 71:8 25 10°5 15:2 28°2 100 
1933! 1:7 13:1 8742 72:0 2°5 10°6 ‘14:9; 23'0'|| 100 
1934 20 13:5 57:0 726 2'8 10:4 ‘14:3 275 100 
4935 2:3 13°8 565: 726, 3:2 10°5, 13:7. 274 100 
1936. 25 13°8 66°6 129 3:4 10°6 13-1 27:1 | 100 
1937: 27 142 66:01 729 36 10°9 12:65 27-1 100 
At 15th June (working proprietors excluded). 

1937 29 14:9 551 729 3-7 11-0 12°4 27:1 100 
1938 27| 150] 549] 726) 34] 1-1] (199,) 27-4 |). 100 
1939 26) 145] 56:6) 72:7] 32 1-1] 13°0;|  °273,1| 100 
1940 27 14°9. 6496 TR +» BB 11:2 13°3' 27°38: 


~*Galendar-year-—estimated: 
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Males represented 72:2 per. cent. of factory employees.(exelusive of work- 
ing proprietors): at 15th June, 1940, and females represented 27.8 per cent. 
Of the males 3.7 per cent. were.under 16..years. of age, 20.6 per. cent. were 
aged 16 to.21 years, and 75.7 were adults. Of the female. employees 11.8 per 
cent, were under 16 years, 40.3 per cent. were between 16 and 21 years, and 
47.9 per cent. were adults. The-proportion of adults, male.and:female,. rose 
from 67:5 per cent. to 68.6 per cent. between June, 1937, and June, 1939, 
and declined to. 67.9 in the next twelve months. 


More than 46 per cent. of the boys under 16 years and ‘51 per cent. of 
those at ages 16 and under 21 years were employed -in the metal and 
machinery industries. The female jyveniles are employed for the most 
part in clothing, textile and food factories and‘ in the. printing trades, 


‘The diminution in number and proportion of youths and girls under 
21 years in June, 1989, was apparently due to-the fact that there was no 
expansion of factory employment in the year 1938-39. Employees advanced 
a year in age and. relatively few new juniors were engaged. In 1939-40 
the proportion rose: again and. was almost as high as in 1937-88. 


Child Labour in Factories. 


‘The Factories and Shops Act: preseribes that no child under -J4 years 
may be employed in.a factory. unless. by special permission: of the Minister 
for Labour and Industry, and such permission may not.be given to a child 
under 18 years. Moreover children were required to attend school until 
they reached the age of 14 years, unless specially exempted. In December, 
1940, provision was made to raise the school leaving age by four months 
in each of the: next three years so that it. will be 15 years.in 1948. 


The Minister for Labour.and Industry. may prohibit the employment of 
children under the: age of 16 years in any factory: in. connection with 
dangerous machinery or in any: work in which he considers it undesirable 
that they should be employed. ‘Moreover, the employment of children-under | 
16 years of .age-is prohibited unless the occupier has obtained a certificate. 
by a. legally qualified: medical practitioner regarding the child’s fitness for . 
employment in that factory. 


During 1940. certificates of ‘fitness were issued to. 13;729' children «under 
16 years of age, viz., 7,014 boys and 6,715 girls. 


The number of boys and.girls.under 16 years of, age.employed. in factories 
in June, 1940;.as:shown in. the: preceding table, includes. clerks, messengers, 
etc., as well as factory operatives. “The. number: of -boys:'6;164, ‘represented 
approximately 12 per cent. of the boys aged 14 and ‘15 years in: the State; 
and:the number of girls, 7,594, was about.15 per ‘cent..of the girls at these 
ages. ro 
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Seasonal Trends in Factory Employment. 


Monthly statistics indicating the seasonal trends in employment in the 
various classes of factories have heen collected as from July, 1932; aggregate 
figures (in thousands) for each month of the last six years are shown 
below :— 


TaBLE 809.—Number of Factory Employees, Monthly, 1985 to 1940. 


Employees on Factory Pay Rolls on the Pay Day nearest to the 


Lin 15th of each Month (excluding working proprietors), 
ende 
June, 
July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. 
Males—-(Thousands), 
1935... veef L142 [115°5 | 114°7 | 118°6 [120-7 | 121'6 | 120-7 | 122°6 | 124°5 | 125-9 [126°5 | 126° 
1936 ... « [129°0 | 129-9 |181°5 | 133:3 | 136°3 | 137-0 | 134°6 | 1384°6 | 1368 [187-7 |189°8 | 139-8 
1937... s-{ 1863 | 187°5 | 188°7 |141°2 | 143-0 | 143°3 | 142°] | 145-2 1 146°7 |145°9 | 1475 | 1498 
1938 ... | 150°9 | 152°3 | 1531 | 1563 | 156-8 | 1580 |156°5 | 157-0 | 168-6 | 157-8 |158°6 | 159-4 
1939... | 158°0 | 158'9 | 159°O | 159:2 | 159°3 | 158°9 | 156°9 | 158°3 | 149°8 |158°7 | 159-4 | 159°7 
1940 ... » | 158°8 | 1585 11596 1163°8 | 166°3 11683 | 1668 | 166°6 11680 1164-2 | 159°5 | 166-6 
Females—(Thousands). 
1935... we | 417 [| 44:5 [ 45°9 | 47°2 ] 48°0 | 47:5 ( 44:1 1 465 | 48:3 | 48-4] 47°83 | 47d 
1936... w.{ 47°2 | 48-4 | 40°90 | 51:0 510 | 52-2 | 48°5 | 518 | 538-4 | 24 | 52°8 | 52-0 
1937 51°38 | 53-1 54°3 | 55-0 555 54°38 | 51°6 | 551 | 56°7 | 56:3 | 56°0 | 56:0 
1938 565 | 57:9 588 | 594 60-0 |} 60°6 | 56°7 | 59°9 | 61°1 | 60°8 | 60°8 | 60-2 
1929... 59'9 | 60°6 61:2 | 618 61°9 | 61:7 | 57:0 | 60°3 | 6174 | 61:0 | 60°5 | 59-9 
1940 ... we! 59°3 } 605 | 61:2 1 63:0! 64:2 | O40 | 61°31 641] 66:0 | G54 | 64:3} 64-2 
- Total—(Thousands), 
1935... ...[155'9 [160-0 | 160°6 {165-8 | 168°7 | 169°1 | 164°8 | 169-1 |172°8 | 174°3 | 174°3 | 174:3 
1936... ... {1762 | 1783 | 1814 | 184°3 |] 188-2 | 189:2 | 183-1 | 186-4 | 1902 | 190-1 | 192-6 | 191°8 
1987 ... ...| 1881 | 190°6 | 193-0 | 196°2 }198°5 | 198-1 | 193-7 | 200-3 | 293-4 | 202°2 | 203°5 | 205°B 
1988 ... wef 20774 | 2102 | 211°9 | 214°7 | 2168 | 2186 | 213-2 | 216°9 | 219°7 | 218-6 | 219-4 | 219°6 
1939... e.{ 2179 | 219'5 | 220°2 | 224-0 | 221°2 | 220-6 | 213°9 | 218-6 | 221°2 | 2197 | 219°9 | 219°6 
1940... «| 218°1 | 219°O | 220°8 | 226°8 | 230°5 | 232°3 | 228°6 | 230°7 | 234-0 | 229°6 | 223:8 | 230°8 


The experience of this period of six years indicates that there is a seasonal 
rise in the aggregate employment between July and November or December, 
and a decline in January, when work in many factories is interrupted om 
account of the summer holiday season. In 1988-39 there was less fluctua- 
tion than usual in the monthly figures apart from the seasonal decline in 
January, and in June, 1939, the aggregate was at the same level as twelve 
months earlier. In 1989-40, the decline in January was less than usual 
but there was a decrease in factory employment between March and May, 
when supplies of coal were restricted owing to an industrial dispute in 
coal mining. The movable incidence of Easter affects the figures for 
March and April—the Easter holidays commenced towards the end of 
March in 1937 and 1940, before the middle of April in 1936, 1938 and 
1939 and towards the end of April in 1935, 


The monthly figures for each industry are published in the “Statistical 
Register.” 


The monthly records of the metal and machinery works show a steady 
upward trend, with little seasonal fluctuation. In the clothing factories 
there seems to be greater activity at the changes of the season and before | 
Christmas and Easter. Employment in the food, drink and tobacco group 
is greatest in the summer months. 


An index of employment in factories is published on page 602 of this 
Year Book. 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT—MONTHLY—JULY, 1982 to JUNE, 1940. 
(Exclusive of Working Proprietors.) 
: re F , 3 v 
80 


(A) Industrial Dispute in Coalmining, March to May, 1940. 
The numbers at the side of the graph represent 1000 employees. 
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SALARIES AND Waces IN Factories. 


The amount of salaries and wages quoted: throughout this chapter is 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working: proprietors. 


The salaries and wages paid to employees in factories amounted to 
£47,692,551 in 1989-40, as compared with £88,544,687 in 1928-29, and 
£22,751,018 in 1981-382. A comparison of the amount of salaries and wages 
paid during certain years is given in the next table, together with the 
average amount received per employee. Similar information regarding 
on class of industry is published in the Statistical Heise of New South 

ales. 


TABLE 810.—Total Factory Wages, 1911 to 1939-40, 


Salaries and Weges (exclusive of Drawings by Working Proprietors). 


Year. Amount. Average Bee eye: Including 
Mates. Females, Total. Males, Females, Total, 

£ £ £ £8 £ os. £ 8, 

1911 8,917,583 | 1,130,079 | 10,047,662 118 18 44 16 100 5 


1920-21 22,766,216 | 2,852,375 | 25,618,591 | 219 15 91 5 190 0 
1928-29 33,508,975 | 5,035,712 | 38,544,687 | 258 15 112 19 221 8 
1929-30 30,228,967 | 4,647,028 | 34,875,995 ; 260 8 114 12 222 13 
1930-31. 21,605,432 | 3,594,858 | 25,200,290 | 244 7 107 11 206 16 
1931-32 19,258,969 | 3,492,044 ) 22,751,013 ) 226 1 98 14 188 14 
1932-33 20,099,456 | 3,683,392 | 23,782,848 | 213 16 95 16 179 10 
1933-34 21,885,356 | 3,863,191 | 25,748,547 | 207 2 91 18 174 6 
1934-35 25,215,391 | 4,298,076 | 29,513,467 | 208 11 90 8 175 4 
1935-36 28,576,202 | 4,738,332-] 33,314,534 | 212 7 91 6 178 13 
1936-37 31,450,699 | 5,191,745 | 36,642,444 | 216 6 92 14 181 19 
1937-38 36,247,087 | 5,962,788 | 42,209,875 | 230 4 99 8 194 2 
1938-39 38,271,867 | 6,334,630 | 44,606,497 | 238 14 103 13 201 13 
1939-40 40,807,966 | 6,884,585 | 47,692,551 | 246 19 107 3 207 17 


The average amount of wages per employee is based on the: average 
number of employees over the whole year (excluding working proprietors), 
and represents approximately the amount which would have been received 
by an employee working full time. The average earnings of men and boys 
so calculated in 1939-40 were highest in heat, light and power works 
(£804 0s. 10d.), and paper and rubber factories (£278 Ts. 9d.) per male 
worker. 


The average amounts paid to women and girls in the principal industries 
in which they were employed were as follows:—Food and drink factories, 
£115 6s. 8d.; printing and bookbinding trades, £108 15s. 11d.; clothing 
factories, £104 5s. 2d.; textiles, £104 14s, 7d. pex female worker, 


The wages paid to factory workers are for the most part. subject to regu- 
Jation by industrial awards and. agreements. This matter is discussed in: 
greater detail in the chapter, Food, Prices and Employment of this Year 
Book. 


MoriveE Power. 


‘In order to eliminate ag far as possible any duplication in statistics 
of motive power available for use in rhanufacturing, comparative tables 
have been prepared showing the total .horse-power -ef engines and electric 
rnotors installed (a) in: factories engaged: in manufacturing, processes, and 
(b) in electric generating stations. Prior to 1936-37 occupiers of factories 
were asked to state in their annual returns (1) the full capacity of their 
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‘snachinery, and (2) the average horse-power in use during the period of 
operation. Since 1986-37 ‘the details ‘have.been collected on a slightly dif- 
ferent basis, -viz., .(1): the horse- “power of, machinery. ordinarily in Use, a 
-(2) the horse-power of machinery in reserve or idle. 


The number of factories, excluding electric generating stations, in which 
power-driven. machinery was used is shown in the following table, together 
with the full capacity of engines and electric motors installed. The horse- 
power is the combined total of engines and electric motors ordinarily in 
use and in reserve or idle, and represents the total power available for 
manufacturing purposes, whether actually in use or not. Obsolete engines 
are .excluded. 


TaBLE 811.—Horse-power:of Engines in Factories, 1901. to 1939-40. 


Mmena | mente Hoxclading thleatole Genereting Beatlons} 
Year. | atsnuoi | Bower 
Bore id iaieontnats: Steam.. Gas. tuleloy: “Water. Oil. Total, 
No. MP. LP. ‘HP. «| HP. HELP. { HP. H.P, 
1901 vel 1,898 1,916 48,153 2,015 666 vel . 53 | 50,958 
1911 wl = 1,489 3,446 79,807 | 14,728 | 27,466 92 1,307 | 123,400 
1920-21 ... 835 4,885 | 129,894 | 16,346°);149.870. 38 1,805 -|.296,952 
1928-29 ... 805 7,534 | 128,252 ; 10,632 | 321,237 814 9,646 | 470,081 
1929-30 ... "620: 7,461 | °127,793 -8,667 | 336,244 173 | 18,019 | 485,896 
1980-31 ... 418 , 7;000°| 116,373 7;625 | 836,223 ‘95:| 18,700 | 473,016 
1931-32... 358 6,921 | 139,061 8,024 | 359,452 429 | 16,087 | 523,053 
1982-38 ... 347 6,981.| 135;410 7,168 -| 366,611. 163 | 16,211: | 525,563 
1933-34... 351 7,845 | 141,408 7,636 . |. 396,328 156.) 15,626 |561,154- 
1984-35... 380 7,751 | 141,055.) 7,310.) 481,803 108 | 16,719 | 596,995 
1935-36 ... ADB.’ 7,927 :| 142,127/) 5,968 |:457,910 |- 62 | 16,128 | 622,195 
1936-37 ies 890 8,230 (@)197,972) 6,576. | 485,444 258 | 19,049. |'709,299 : 
1937-28... 386° 8605 | 210,124 6,218: | 527,407 815 | 19,098 | 763,662 
1938-39....), 448, 8,915: 209,697 | 5,692) 601,999 . 398 , 20,541 | 838,327 
1980-40... : B86. 9,088) 187,601: _ 5,548 janet ' 109 | 20,478. |872,154 


-@): See context below table. 

Priory to 1936-87 centain establishments. which .generated electricity 
for their own. use furnished a: separate return for: the generation. of elec- 
tricity; ‘in ‘1986-387 and later years: particulars of the generation of elec- 
tricity. have .been. included in the return covering the ,general operations 
of the establishment. The effect of this change was to increase the horse- 
power of prime movers, principally steam, in factories and reduce by 
an equivalent amount the horse-power of prime movers in electric genera- 
ting stations. The ‘horse-power involved in this change was approximately 
50,000 in 1926-87, 
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A further analysis of the power of engines installed in factories (exclud- 
ing electric generating stations) in the year 1989-40. is shown below. 


TaBLE 812.—Horse-power of Engines in Factories, 1939-40. 


Class of Engine, 


Steam—. 

Reciprocating ee 

Turbine... eee tne 
Internal Combustion— 

Gas .. 

Petrol or other light oils .. 

Heavy oils ore tee 
Water tee 


Total Paine Movers: 


Electric Motors— 
Driven by purchased electricity te 
Driven by electricity generated i in own ‘works 
Total Electric Motors 


Total Power Installed 


Horse-power of Engines Installed in 
Factories (excluding Electric 
Generating Stations). 


Ordinarily In Reserve 
in Use. or Idle, 
h.p. hp. 
105,623 18,957 

48,849 14,172 
4,624 924 
3,859 620 

12,675 3,324 

WOO | oes. 
176,739 37,997 
524,605 35,799 
90,687 7,327 
615,292 43,126 
791,031 81,123 


The proportion of each kind of power installed in factories, excluding 
electric generating stations, in 1989-40 was: Electricity, 75 per cent.; steam, 
22; oil, 2; and gas and water combined, 1 per cent. 


Horse-power of Uingines in Electric Generating Stations. 


Particulars of the horse-power of the various types of prime movers 
installed in electric generating stations, together with the units of elec- 
tricity generated, are shown in the following table:— 


TaB LE 813.—Horse-power of Engines in Electric Generating Stations, 1901 


to 1940. 
Horse-power of Engines Installed in Blectrictt 
Year. Electric Generating Stations. Generated, 
Steam [| Gas. Water. Oil. Total. 

bp. hep. hp. hep. h.p. (000) units, 

1901 ad ve e677 y 50 * 50 ‘ sah 6377 i 
1911 vas Wi 87,173 1,610 280 92 89,155 135,337 
1920-21 ... wl 189,670 BIZ ly wate 1,227 194,624 342,536 
1928-29 ... vee} 520,033 8,229 19,250 10,619 558,131 959,985 
1929-30 ... «| 740,733 6,733 19,045 14,908 781,419 966,117 
1930-31... —...{ 812,001 6,606 18,940 18,301 855,848 | 1,059,829 
1931-32 ... s| 790,932 6,339 20,280 42,078 859,629 | 1,075,706 
1932-33 ... «| 799,048 5,226 18,946 42,211 865,431 | 1,154,457 
1933-34 .., eo} 773,549 5,506 21,581 42,550 843,186 | 1,227,873 
1934-35 ... v| 774,993 5,384 21,635 55,390 857,402 | 1,349,248 
1935-36 ... «.{ 803,806 6,333 21,651 61,362 883,052 | 1,464,898 
1936-37 ... v| 791,185 5,842 16,660 65,963 869,650 | 1,636,833 
1937-38 ... «ef 827,575 5,448 41,523 64,785 929,331 | 1,816,814 
1938-39 ... +.-( 848,895 5,250 41,540 57,802 953,487 | 1,948,489 
1939-40 ... o| 948,455 5,200 41,160 62,855 | 1,057,670 | 2,145,447 


*Not Available. 


Further details of electric generating stations are shown in Tables 851 


and 852. 
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Fuen ConsuMep. 


The value of fuel consumed, motive power rented, and lubricating oil 
used in 1939-40 amounted to £8,185,614. This sum includes lubricating oil 
and water to the value of £604,148, and fuels of various kinds 7,531,471 
as shown below :— 

Taste 814.—Value and Kinds of Factory Fuel, ete., 1939-40, 


Industry. Coal. | Coke, | Wood. rina Gas. teieity. | Other. | Total. 
Treatment of Non-metal- & £ £ & & & £ £& 
liferous Mine and 
Quarry Products ..,| 130,089 18,479 3,805 1,590 | 26,827 | 132,855 4,174 | 316,819 


Brick, Pottery, Glass...) 310,093 3,687 | 20,407 | 36,088 | 24,662 70,740 6,765 | 472,392 
Chemical, Paint, Oil, 


Grease 88,729 10,962 2,035 | 24,950 8,888 95,749 6,742 | 238,064 
Industrial Metals, Mach- 
ines, Conveyances ,,.| 325,408 |1,276,822 8,112 | 215,755 | 496,653 | 764,929 | 92,818 |3,175,497 
Textiles and Textile 
Goods (not Dress) ...| 48,881 788 112 2,857 1,791 | 131,408 509 | 186,346 
Skins, Leather (not Cloth- 
ing or Footwear) ...| 37,234 1,704 1,758 4,818 1,038 85,022 110 81,774 
Clothing 15,327 3,712 673 7,308 | 10,262 68,580 80 | 105,942 
Food, Drink, Tobacco |. 262,694 35,119 | 87,894 | 69,146 | 55,060 | 372,609 3,718 | 886,240 
Woodworking, Basket- 
ware ... iss 5,894 148 | 13,829 5,384 1,261 61,809 2,112 90,437 
Furniture, Bedding ie 2,665 188 15 5387 1,386 23,587 8 28,386 
Paper, Printing .. = 62,475 564 416 6,292 } 16,609 87,405 89 | 173,850 
Rubber ... aoa 22,129 1,130 1,002 615 1,773 65,651 [wee 92,300 
Heat, Light, Power ... [1,167,505 | 151,027 6,582 | 219,682 | 70,858 15,797 7,103 |1,638,554 
Other Pais hace 10,796 1,773 168 330 6,141 26,492 170 44,870 
Total ,.. ... (2,489,919 '1,606,193 | 141,808 1595,311 | 721,709 '1,952,133 '124,398 '7,581,471 


Nearly half the coal used as fuel in factories is for the generation of 
electricity; large quantities are used also in metal and machinery works, 
brick, pottery and glass works, and in food and drink factories. The coke 
is used for the most part in smelting and the gas companies utilise sub- 
stantial quantities. The firewood is used mainly in bakeries and butter 
factories, and the oil in the generation of electricity, metal and niachinery 
works, and food and drink factories. Large quantities of coke oven gas 
and blast furnace gas are used in the iron and steelworks at Newcastle 


and Port Kembla. 


The quantities of coal, coke, firewood and fuel oil used in the various 
classes in 1939-40 are shown in the following statement; also the quantity 
of coal used as raw material in coke works, and coal and oil in heat, light 
and power works :— 


TaBLE 815.—Factory Fuel, Quantities, 1939-40, 


‘ 
Class of Industry, | Coal, | Coke. Wood. Oil. 
Fuel— tons. tons, tons,” gallopa. 
Treatment of Non-metal Mine and Quarry roach 202,609 81,729 7,054 48,258 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass tee a ise 271,787 2,585 31,508 | 1,734,632 
‘Chemicals, Pa nt, Oil, Grease wis a ins 68,356 9,579 2,039 | 1,370,502 
Industrial Metals, Machines, ON aaa a 807,312 | 1, 233, §23 2,880 | 8,320,742 
Textiles, Skins, Leather, Clothing .. sae 76,163 6,661 8,185 | . 980,654 
Food, Drink, Tobacco os ies 209,319 30, 284 95,706 2,272,709 
Wood, Furniture, ete. “ ‘ 8,186 231 31,046 112,831 
Paper, Printing, ote... one ‘ie its 44,950 884 460 196,716 
Rubber oe ee aoe nee tas 19,283 800 1,075 24,126 
Heat, Light, Power wes one see see weal 1,201,012 154,053 10,596 8,961,843 
Other... _ aoe eee ee iss 9,539 2,226 225 12,587 
Tota] used as Fuel vi Pee oe] 2,419,416 1,472,165 185,674 | 23,985,600 
Raw Material— 
Coke Works... Aa eee ove ane wa! 1,883,643 ave tee an 
Gasworks fee wa iia et aaa cee 621,164 ae ase 1,974,765 
Total (Fuel and Raw Material)... col 4,874,223 1,472,155 185,674 | 25,960,865 
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A comparative statement of: tlie: quantities of coal used as raw material 
and fuel,.and of coke and wood used .as fuel in the factories in each year 
since 1928-29 is shown below. Similar details are not available regarding 
oil prior to 1983-384,.and are shown for .the-last seven years:only :— 


TaBLe 816.—Factory Fuel, Quantities, 1929 to 1940. 


Coal, 
Year ended June. Raw’ material, Coke. Wood. Oil. 
Fuel. coke and'gas" , 
works. 

tons, tons. tons. tons, Gallons. 
1929. ta 2,201,235 1,531,135 779,996 167,401 
1930)... sae 27114,884 i 259. 178° '638:873 1893912 
1931. ve 1,603,401 999,361: 455,519 100,054 
1932 1,397,463 914,368 433° 823 98,802 
1933 13499,024 1,158,209 5615618 102,109 
1934 1,689,327 1,412,062 712) 169 118,464 17,300, ,000F 
1935 j, "301 1607. 1,758,626 961; 4196 132,022 47 918 862. 
1936... 2,008,214 1 18, 743, 1,033,686 131,501 21840! 147° 
19387... 2, 312,983 1; 061, 78a 15138;847 139,888 22:548,275 
1988. 23488, 672 2 113; 7203 1,161,165 163,694 22,841,255 
1939 2;509,664 2? 239:978 1 344,208 172,963: 24,216,828 
1940 2,419,416 2,454,807 473155 185;674 23,985,600 


* Not available. + Approximate: 


The total quantity of coal used in factories of N.S.W.-as fuel and raw 
material. decreased from .3,732,870: tons in 1928-29 to 2,811,881 tons: im 
1931-82’ and iricreased to’ 4,874,223 ‘tons in 1939-40. 


The inerease in the use of coal as raw material is mainly the result 
of the expansion in. coke-making in order to supply the large quantities 
of coke required for the production :of pig-iron by the blast furnaces at 
Newcastle and Port Kembla. 


Valuer ov MATERIALS axp Propvotion. 

The following statement snows the value of materials’ and fuel used, the 
value of the output, as recorded in the manufacturers’ réturns, and the 
value of production, which is the value added to raw materials. etc.,.in the 
processes: of manufacturé; also the amount paid’ in wages in’ factories’ in 
various years since 1901. Particulars as to the basis of the values stated 
and of certain changes in statistical method. which affect the comparison 
are shown on pages 916 and 9147. 


Tasir 817.—Value of Factory Output. and Production, 1901°to 1939-40. 
Value of-— Salat a} Bat 
Prodiic- waltries: an Alance 
Factory i . | Wages paid, | (Output. 
eee Materials apnea |Goods Manu-| Production eae (exclusive of |" Tess 
i is, | Cons i a ; 
Containers, inchiding ‘| fadtured or (ir. value | ployee: Drawings of | Materials, 
etc,, Used. Motive-powet| Work Done, |*1ed to raw Working Fuel 
Coy : R ented f eet Proprietors).jand Wages) 
: ete.). 
‘t £(@00) ero) te £(000) £(060) £ £(000). £(000) 

1901 \ 15,141 25,648 10,011 162-1 4,95 6,059 
jor), |}, 83,671 12 54,346 19,432 185-9 10,048. 9,384 
1920-21 | 91,104 3) 808 187,841 43) 128° 309-8 95/610 17, 509 
1928-29 105,357 6314 185,298 73, 627 4073 38,544. 35, '083 
1929-30 || 94,865 6,038 167,251 66°848 410-3 34, 376 31; 072 
1980-31 64/579 4,381 118,484 ‘| 40, 524 388-1 25,260 24,324 
1931432 63,557 4,229 114,439 46,653 860-2 22, "761 23,902 
1932--33 70,085 4,792 1245446 49,569 857-9 23,783 25, 786 
1933-34 77,330 5,240 136,612 64,042 7 350-9 25, 749 23/293 
1934-35 87,097 6,906 154) 433 61,430 351-0 29,518 81,917 
1935-36 98,950 6,274 14) 604 69,470 359:6 33,315: 36,155 
1936-37 109,593 6,465 192'812 “| W754 ff 868-1 36,642 40,112 
1937-38 122,591 7,124 214,883 85,168 378-8 42,210 42,958 
1938-39 120,502 7,651 2185419 96, 266 304-5 44, "606 45,660 
‘ 1939-40 134,690 8,136 239,268 96 442 407-0 47, "693 48,749 


a 


{ Based on average saumnber of employees -over- fall year, see page © 027. 


FACTORIES. O4z 


The value of materials used in 1989-40 was £134,690;374, including con- 
tainers and. packing .£6,344,880, and. tools replaced and repairs to plant 
£3,888,089, 


On the average, out of every hwidred pounds worth of goods produced in. 
factories in 1989-40 the materials, containers, etc., cost £56. 6s., and fuek 
£8 8s., while the employees received £19 18s., leaving a balance of £20 8s.. 
for the payment of overhead charges and other expenses and for profits, The 
amounts -in' 1928-29 were materials and fuel £60 6s., salaries and wages: 
£20 16s., and balance £18 18s. respectively. The balance is in general the 
proportion which accrues to the proprietors for ovetliead: expenses, includ-- 
ing’ depreciation,taxation, workers’ compensation, etec., and profit. In some: 
eases the’ value of the output as recorded represents the value at which 
the products are passed-to the sale departments (see page 916). 


The appended table shows separately the proportions of the items which: 
made up the total recorded value of: output of all the factories and: of private: 
establishments: only. The latter comparison is the more satisfactory,, 
because the ndture of the work undertaken in Government workshops. 
differs greatly from that of the private establishments, and the value of 
the output has been partly estimated (see page 920). 


Table. 818.—Value of Output, Proportionate Distribution, 1901 to 


1989-40, 
All Establishments. Private ‘Establishments: Only. 
Proportion per cent. of Proportion per cent. of 
Total Value of Output Total Value of Output 
Year, absorbed .by— absorbed by— 
Total. | Tota? 
Matertals | Salaries, | Overhead Materlals | Salaries | Overhead 
and and Charges; a and Chirges, |: 
Fuel. Wages. | Protit, etc. Tuel. Wages, |-Profit. ete, 

1901 61-0 19-3 19-7 100 + t + + 
191] 64:2 18-6: 17:2 100 t t t t 
1920-21 68-7 18-6 12:7 ‘100 70:4 16-4 13-2 100. 
1928-29 | 60:3 20-8 18-9 100 61:8 19-2 19-0 100° 
1929-30 60:0 20:9 | 19-1 100 61-5 19-2 19:3 100: 
1930-31 58-2 21-3 20-5 100 |) 60-0 19-4 20-6 100: 
1931-32 . 59-2 19-9 20:9 100 61-4 18-2 20-4 100° 
1932-33 60:2 | 19:1 20:7 100 61-6 17-6 20:8 100: 
1933-34 60°4 18°8 20°8 100 615 177 20°8 100 
1934-35, 60°2 | 191 20°7 100 61°2 17'9 20°9 100 
1935-36 602 | 191 20°7 100 611 18:0 20°9 100» 
1936-37 60-2 19°0 20°8 100 611 18:0 20°9 106 
1937-38 60.4 19.6 20.0 100 61.2 18.6 20.2 100 
1938-39 587 20°4 20:9 100 59°5 19°4 211 1c 
1939-40 59-7 19°9 204 100: 60:7 188° 20°5 100 
t Not available. 


The :proportion absorbed by materials and fuel in private establishments, 
which had been somewhat in excess of 61 per cent. for a number of ‘years, 
declined ‘to 59.5 per cetit. in 1938-39:and vose to 60.7 in. 1939-40. 


The ratio of sdlaries. and: wages declined from 19:4 in 1930-31 to 17.6 per 
cent, in‘ 1982-88, then rose slowly to 18 :per cent. in 1935-36 and: 1986-37. 
Im the next two yeats.it regained ‘the foriner level of 19:4 per. cenit, 

The'balance for overhead'charges, etc., and profits has been approximately: 


21 per cent. since 1982-38, except in 1937-38 and 1939-40, when it was 
slightly lower. 
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The following table shows in each class of industry in 1939-40 the pro- 
portions which the value of goods manufactured, the cost of materials used 
and of fuel consumed, the amount paid in wages and salaries, bore to the 
total output as stated in the manufacturers’ returns. 


Tani 819.—Value of Output, Proportionate Distribution by Industries, 


1939-40. 
Proportionate Value of Manufactured 
Goods represented by— 
Class of Industry. gal 
alaries. 
oe Fuel, ete. aud Balance. 
" Wages. 

per per per per 

Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine aug quarty cent. cent. cent. cent, 
Products ta vas 62°3 63 19°8 21°6 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass is fe aa oes 24:7 109 379 205 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease ae te 564 1:6 112 30°38 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Conveyances tes 571 3°8 23°1 16-6 
Precious Metals, Jewellery eos 38°8 15 35 8 23°9 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) . ne 6uUU 20 21h 169 
Sking, Leather (not one or Footwear) re 675 1:8 181 12°6 
Clothing ae j ve wie 612 oo 30:0 17-9 
Pood, Drink, ‘Tobacco ve oad ots ack 66°5 2-0 10-9 20°6 
Woodworking, Basketware . ea wee 59-2 14 23-4 16-0 
Furniture, Bedding 54-9 0-8 28-8 15-5 
Paper, Printing 46-1 15 years 25:0 
Rubher ° abe _ tee 674 3-0 22-6 7-0 
Musical Instruments. ee aes tae 48 346 83 40-5 216 
Miscellaneous Products... nes tas irae 46:7 1:6 26-2 25-5 
Heat , Light, Power... ‘sacl ee ise gaa 12-4 19:7 1b 568 
Total ... one ane oie 56-3 ae 19-9 20-4 


For the industries as a whole, the ratio of the total amount of wages to 
the recorded value of production, that is, the value added to raw materials, 
was about 52 per cent. until 1930-31, when a decline occurred as a result of 
reductions in rates of wages and proportionately greater overhead expenses 
which were a consequence of the smaller turnover. The ratio remained 
about 48 per cent. until 1987-88. During the last three years it has been 
494 per cent. It varies considerably in different industries, as indicated 


below :— 


TaBLE 820.—Ratio of Wages to Value of Production, 1939-40. 


Ratio of Amount of Wages Patd to Value of 


Production. 
Class of Industry. 

1928-29. 1081-82 1086-87.) 1937-38.| 1938-39.| 1989-40. 
per per per per per per 
cent, cent. cent. cent. cent, cent. 

Treatment of Non- annenllltSers Mine and ‘ 

Quarry Products rs ‘Ne os 49-9 57-9 44-5 45-1 45-8 47-9 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass... ati vas es 69:0 691 67:0 54-6 53:8 58-3 
Chemicals, Paint, Oil, Grease 7 ‘ 33-9 23:8 23-2 26-4 26-5 26-7 
Tndustrial "Metals, Machines, Conveyances 65-2 68-8 57-2 59-9 58-4 59-2 
Precious Metals, Jewellery 5 ‘ 61:5 59-9 60-5 58-9 61-0 60-0 
Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress)” ar 53-5 64:3 59-4 60-6 59-0 655 
Skins, Leather (not Clothing or petevey) aie 60-4 62:0 59-2 62-2 64°2 59-1 
Clothing tee oes ane 61:6 61-4 60-8 67-1 62:9 62:6 
Food, Drink, ‘Tobacco oer oer ane one B54 38-0 84-2 34-0 34:3 34-5 
Woodworking, Basketware ose wa 62:3 61:7 68-4 60-1 60-6 HOt 
Furniture, Bedding 63°68 65-4 62:5 58-7 64:6 65-0 
Paper, Printing oe 57-1 55:5 53-2 53-4 54-0 62:3 
Rubber . sen 45-0 47-6 721 R11 76:8 76-4 
Muscial Instruments 57-5 109-3 66-0 55-1 61:3 651 
Miscellaneous Products 62-2 49-9 51-9 50-1 5455 50:8 
Heat, Light, Power 21:9 15:2 161 16-5 16°38 16-4 

Total oo eee 52-4 48:8 427 49-6 49-4 49-4 


FACTORIES. ‘943. 


PrincipaL Factory Provvcrs, 


The following statement of principal products embraces those for which 
particulars of quantity and value were collected for the years prior to 
1936-87. Since this year the information has been collected in, respect of 
a comprehensive list of the factory products shown in Table 822:— 


TaBLE 821.—Principal Articles Manufactured, 1928-29 to 1939-40. 


1928-29. 1938-39, 1939-40, 
Commodities. aaa 
alue a ; Value at .: Value at 
Quantity. Works. Quantity. Works. Quantity. Works. 
£& £ £ 
Wool, Scoured ...  ..lb. | 19,649,577 | 2,106,373 |! 31,246,493 +t 42,606,512 | tt 
7 ae Tops and Noils ...lb. 2,274,959 301,886 7,045,824 | 726,784 7,556,894 953,135 
eather— 
Dressed and Upper* sa. ft. § fj] 26,058,549 | 1,100,073 |) 29,627,241 1,401,330 
Sole and Harness lu, }| 19,896,616 1,660,787 { 11,119,957 | "664,810 || 13,441,274 | | “844?801 
Soap ove vee ..cwt. 483,531 | 1,152,735 487,692 | 1,179,467 525,300 1,306,427 
Tallow, Raw one wh, 854,566 604,165 269,982 237,055 303,508 405,358 
Bricks... nee «1,000 437,158 | 1,625,464 379,236 | 1,265,555 316,529 1,025,545 
Cement as “ton 414,913 | 1,744,792 432,487 | 1,447,542 405,388 1,284,336 
Timber, Sawn "100 super ft.| 1,895,297 | 1,750,408 2,811,604 tt 2,675,601 tt 
Steel, Ingots ».ton 432,773 tT 1,169,149 | 4,213,220 tt tt 
Pig Iron ... rr ton 461,110 TT 1,104,605 | 2,664,279 tt tt 
Bacon and Hamt welb. 22,840,106 | 1,168,507 || 21,721,914 tt 20,510,621 tt 
Butter} ... ae 1 cw, 819,050 | 7,173,369 1,016,345 | 7,103,194 1,000,177 7,409,026 
Cheeseft ... aie «Ib. 6,203,409 282,755 7,193,022 271,621 6,634,079 243,712 
Margarine tee wb. 16,627,959 551,014 || 26,967,382 729,319 || 26,277,958 718,018 
Biscuits ... on ealb. 48,289,522 | 1,462,757 || 44,559,455 | 1,635,323 || 46,628,421 1,745,043 
Ice .. ton 258,833 | 503,605 232,747 438,157 233,418 435,552 
Aerated Waters, “ete. gal. 6,980,373, 1,071,897 9,827,640 | 1,032,955 |) 10,277,273 1,075,976 
Jams and” Preserves wo lb. 30,579,055 755,268 || 58,924,197 | 1,205,173 |' 59,304,511 1,428,713 
Pickles and Sauces .epint | 10,419,549 628,713 9,249,001 453,633 9,478,147 507,497 
Flour és ae (2, 000 1b-) 449,011 | 4,977,770 547,162 | 3,866,163 584,648 4,270,268 
Bran aay . «ton 87,259 559,012 107,779 599,810 115,331 494,686 
Pollard... ..ton 95,641 645,294 121,154 662,125 131,965 677,571 
Meat, Preserved in Tins. lb, 4,251,040 172,627 38,377,960 124,251 7,199,312 282,969 
Sugar, Raw (94 net titre). tons 17,434 364,175 45,106 747,502 36,938 693,640 
Beer and Stout . oS 29,420,920 | 3,176,086 || 33,899,023 | 8,465,199 |} 36,610,707 3,652,635 
Tobacco .., wlb. 10,134,242 | 3,064,680 |) 10,755,820 | 3,738,704 || 11,148,821 3,887,970 
Cigarettes and Cigars «lb, 5,203,558 { 1,780,623 4,531,058 | 2,286,598 || [4,614,615 2,358,470 
Cloth, Woollen and Worsted| 
sq. yds.| 5,748,788 | 1,293,288 |) 12,878,749 | 2,341,092 || 14,014,981 2,579,883 
Socks and Stockings doz. prs.| 1,142,192 | 1,343,990 1,055,219 804,032 1,072,436 935,356 
Knitted Goods— Woollen No. 1,397,172 538,395 3,073,220 560,428 3,127,788 696,248 
” Cotton No, 6,609,330 297,073 4,217 628 234,841 5,329,116 294,561 
a Art Silk No. 1,855,943 408,924 6,444,504 688,819 8,342,412 902,413 
Hats and Caps ... «NO. 2,860,332 948,292 4,187,100 tT 4,722,432 tt. 
Boots, Shoes and Slippers prs. 5,108,946 | 2,627,023 7,874,362 | 2,600,788 8,184,571 2,893,222 
Goloshes & Rubber Shoes ee 2,294,682 362,793 8,557,914 457,170 3,830,700 525,518 
Rubber Tyres... 670,962 | 1,703,780 662,736 | 1,233,882 t tt 
Gas aes 1, 000 Sa ft. 10,683,530 | 2,189,604 || 10,896,185 | 1,546,562 || 11,208,764 1,596,233 
Coke mae ..ton 1,003,626 | 1,441,321 1,548,521 | 1,639,684 1,708,998 1,768, 117 
Electricity” wats 1,000 nite 959,985 | 4,930,839 1,948,489 | 6,602,877 2,145,447 6,051, 729 
Motor Bodies... «NO, 18,821 845,727 5,576 486,865 4,625 429,045 
* Includes Upholstery Leather. +t Dozens. ¢ Exclusive of quantity made on farms, 
§ lb. +t Not available. | Cigarettes only. { Not available for publication. 


The commodities shown above represent about 30 per cent. of the total 
value of the factory output. The list is exclusive of most of the pro- 
ducts of metal and machinery works which in 1939-40 contributed 
£87,922,694, or nearly 37 per cent. of the total as well as of the printing 
and furniture trades, the combined output of which was £17,026,486, or 7 
per cent. of the total value of factory output. 
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Information relating to a nuniber: of ‘the principal articles produced 
‘tin the year 1939-40 is shown in the following table in which the total 
recorded production ‘of each article is-classified according to its appropriate 
“industry: In. some cases portion of the output may have been made. ag, ‘by- 
‘products in establishments. classified in other groups. of industry.. ‘For 
example, coke is made in both. coke works and gas works, but the total out- 
put of coke is shown below in Class I which relates to the treatment of 
mnon-metalliferous mine and quarry products. 


The details here shown are a summary only of information available 
as to articles manufactured. More detailed information is available 
‘from statistical records and is published fully in comparative tables in the 
‘Statistical Register. 


Particulars of articles produced in only one or two factories cannot be 
spublished, because the disclosure of the contents of any: individual return 
is prohibited by the Census Act, 1901. 


Tasie 822.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 1939-40. 


Description. ‘Quantity. Ee it 
Crass I,—Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and Quarry ‘Products, 
£ 

Coke ... aoe oo 152 aba ve ae ve tons 1,708,998 1,768,117 
‘Coke Breeze ...  ..- aii wie se he .. tons 100,673 48,445 
Naphtha Solvent... me bis a ie w» gals. 233,076 13,039 
Tar— 

Crude +e ee isk ae vox ‘ioe w. gals.) 26,427,265 287,875 

Refined oni ide ae i dons Bay 2,519,300 34,900 
‘Cement, Portland grey ie a5 “is bie .. -tons 405,388 | 1,284,336 
Cement, pipes te _ or ann “is sia (a) 218,884 
‘Cement building sheets sas eee Soa oes sq. yds.| 5,330,326 433,976 
Tibrous plaster sheets 5 2, 427,395 280,089 
‘Building and: roofing material with. paper or felt ‘pase sq. yds.| 2,247,997 72,827 
aLime— 

Quick nee aoe wed or sae sai .. tons 22,845 53,510 

Hydvated ... a ne ee an ae Sac! hy 8,004. (27,334 

Agricultural ae Ae ite a eve ie oy 6,971 9,027 

Crass II.—Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 
‘Bricks—-Building ... exe aa ae da ve 1,000) 316,529 | 1,025,545 
“Fire bricks and ‘blocks: nee ges 2 he ves sy 17,693 338,204. 
‘Ploor.andwall-tiles ... a, aie De, Cth na sq, yds,| ° 82,351 37,256 
‘Roofing tiles ... ae hi es eae ae . 1,000! 20,119 296,749 
‘Harthenware pipes ... -_ ct ie re iis a (a) 343,960 
Pottery ‘se “ih oe ih “ads Sas ie? tes (a) 62,766 
Terra: ite oe ee ae tee «98 <t oe se (a) 32,835 
Sanitary. earthenware. ; ie3 a 7 say iets (a) 114,674. 
Domestic and other. earthenware at aa ivy sce i (a) 712,499 
‘Glass bottles .. sk vas se abi fi ive wes (a) 684,270 
Crass TI.—Chemicals, Dyes, Paint, Oils, ete. 

Cosmetic: creams and lotions ais ii we wee OWE. 7,419 199,995 
Pharmaceutical products ... wae wae she “a ae (a) 2,699,053 
‘Tooth paste and povees ai be ans ai si oo (a) 296,371 
Disinfectants ve igs ae tae aa wee val (a) 115,795 
dnsecticides ... ke aie ee sak ide mt er (a) 148,056 
Sprays ni cis esi tae ce rr sas oa (a) 48,686 
Weed-killers .,. oes a ate St tee an axa (a) 9,523 


(2) Quantity not available. 
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Taste 822.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W,, 
1939-40— continued. 
Description. Quantity. Naive as 
Cuass I[I.—Chemicals, Dyes, Paint, Oils, etc.—continued. 
£ 
Toilet lanoline dee saz sae wea wee ive tb, 34,515 2,691 
Water paints ver at ae Ib.} 4,274,908 75,986 
Oil paints, ready mixed and other... ey Ae ; w» gals} 1,912,217 1,226,901 
Colours—Dry vs be es Ib} 7,414,192 42,279 
95 Ground in Oil oe Tb, 1,200,229 40,188 
Varnishes gals} 1,452,439 (6) 
Kalsomine ‘ Ib. 3,908,426 57,759 
Lacquer— 
Clear vis wes iis gals 53,535 37,592 
Colours re ‘ rn ey 261,543 201,485 
Thinners aes “ee waa . ‘ 285,890 91,498 
fnamels is een “ei ot . . cry) 157,265 166,517 
Stains (oil) ase aes oer . see ve ” 79,204 43,018 
Whitelead ... fe oe me . . owt. 136,770 (b) 
Zinc oxide — eey ies é . 9 141,685 204,628 
Zinc oxide paste... daa ae _ ‘ » 25,313 66,695 
Putty .. avi fk its awe ” 24,120 30,496 
Synthetic finishes... . 2 ‘ gals. 353,324 342,549 
pubine compounds 2 ib. 153,558 6,741 
i} 
Castor a4 see vee gal 93,743 25,432 
Linseed ‘ ive ” 2,526,772" 580,845 
Neatsfoot ... bo see ” 69,063 9,644. 
Coco-nut (refined) ate tons 1,691 60,171 
Coco-nut (unrefined) oP “a 12,871 270,023 
Grease ‘ lb. 6,733,473 82,439 
Coco-nut cake and meal ° tons 9,087 45,090 
‘Linseed cake and: meal Z < . 35 17,577 175;962 
Tallow, Taw ... pS inn - ‘ z vi. 19,675 405,358 
‘Glue pieces and sinews E ie 3 11,913 28,550 
Glue aa : 4 owt. 14,807 33,500 
Soap— 
Household ... ‘ite age ite ‘ ; in Aas 328,312 537,399 — 
Toilet . iad , ree a F yo ee 133,869 676,967 
Sand ode a as . of sgs 42,993 65,392 
Soft and other vk cis iy Z : i as 20,126 26,669 
Soap extracts and powders ‘ . 2 Gy 80,691 143.022 
Cleansers and cleansing powders .... a a ie 8 31,534 83,204 
Candles sa ies rr or 7 .  ewt, 7,225 27,114 
Soda crystals ao ce 3 ae 47,738 16,739 
Talcum powder an ike oe of sai Ib. 292,548 62,599 
‘Stearine Sia aie dhs oh as ‘ . owt. 37,379 29,232 
Manures wes oes ais eae us on die’. E53 794,875 285,533 
Printers’ ink ... ne wai be ais vee tae (a) 211,813 
Printers’ rollera aos ove Mis ae 4 ots : (a) 14,655 
‘Writing ink ... ‘oa ere Sey se iad < (a) 33; 764 
Polish, Pues Me aa8 ig ies Sad ah . (a) 11,110 
x» Floor... wae a Ne ae : (a) 106,622 
» Brass .. we ete aa (a) 75,646 
» Boot and Shoo... cee . (a) 21,303 
» Stove., : eee vee . (a) 62,745 
Paste ... tse ine ee - ae (a) 24,591 
Mucilage its iv . ies (a) 3,157 
Other Adhesives—Powder - a cw. 4,088 12,369 
a Liquid: . ay ant 414,120 68,417 
Tennis gut... ane eae «» hanks 21,152 32,348 


@ Quantity not available. 


73107—B 


b Value not available. 
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Taste 822.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1939-40—continued. 


Description, Quantity. ee 
Crass [V.—Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and Conveyances. 
£ 
Fabricated structural steei ... a de ass 1. tons 57,213 | 1,550,730 
Mining and excavating machinery... is ss nce ‘er (a) 145,985. 
Weighing machinery and appliances a _ eee ees (Cc) 44,429 
Laundry machinery (other than household) ies “3 eee (a) 38,245 
Refrigerating machinery (other than eine ee os (a) 323,994 
Woodworking ae. on * te (a) 49,932 
Printing machinery .. Fae bee oa os oe es (a) 6,738 
Textile machinery as sae a se esis (a) 17,104 
Refrigerators—Household. .. aie wee Gas » No. 13,641 504,959 
Furniture of iron and steel sas ike ane is Sa (a) 97,446 
Metal window frames ine ee wal ae ‘ oak (a) 75,571 
Lawnmowers ies ‘as Mae wis wee F No. 23,167 41,403 
Bolts and nuts ide ‘ive wee as “ee . eee (2) 271,872 
Washers , vee cs ve vs » tons 373 10,887 
Railway and deck spikes eas So me _ sas 3 279 5,543 
. Springs— 
PARtoRebIIS “ee i see eee ars in = (a) 147,286 
Other tia vas _ a as ee . ar (a) 81,358 
Spades and shovels ... oes se see x a. No, 128,191 24,670 
Forks (Garden or Farm) ... ar en % yy 7,444 2,102 
Water meters “a Loe Se ae see non Fe 13,647 60,691 
Brass and copper utensils oe (a) 53,527 
Aluminium utensils . sis eS (a) 150,647 
Non-ferrous alloy steam, gas ‘and water fittings .. a we (a) 436,714 
Non-ferrous alloy window and door fittings PS a (a) 71,167 
cans eG a aie sae ond z No. 18,363 18,049 
Packers’ cans.. : . eee (a) 1,704,720 
Household utensils of sheet iron and steel . ‘ we (a) 223,260 
Ploughs wa eB! Weal | eae ahs ; No. 316 3,390 
Cultivators ... ar cae ae 7 - ia 35 715 67,324 
Harrows ae see oe wae eee ea as % 291 489 
Chaffeutters ... fas es a ave “ - 5 53 1,909 
Milking Machines ‘3 re eg 159 2;645 
Dairy and butter-making machinery - a3 vee (a) 15,169 
Internal combustion engines (petrol) ... cs . No 1,379 46,650 
Railway Cars and Wagons TT et a ey) 80 178,021 
Stoves— 
Wood, coal and coke burning ea ius oe oe 17,222 90,210 
Gas Gea gs cae ge, a She oh 18,102 | 185,528 
Electric ... ‘ te ack oa ake es 5,296 84,724 
Other Heating .. sas ie ses ate ay 10,018 44,605 
Fencing wire . ... tons 27,146 536,650 
Wire, other i iron and steel (excluding foncing- -wire) wae 2 Ae 85,569 | 1,525,600 
Wire gates... scene eet twee (2) 89,116 
Nails ... its «. tons 6,933 170,798 
Pipes—Wrought, welded, black and galvanised | wie + 65,060 1,512,965 
Pipe fittings... a3 “ wa esi wae aut 3 4,086 366,630 
Motor chassis assembled— 
Imported car oy sue dus Aa as «. No 15,298 (b) 
Imported truck .., iis ir Pre wei . - 4,180 (b) 
Motor bodies made— 
Car . oa vis sa ae a + 373 19,259 
Passenger buses 36 ae ; 7 5 115 87,545 
Trucks, utilities, and vans ae a - ry) $5 2,974 196,393 
Other, etc. ane aia : é a re 1,163 125,848 
Bicycles wad oe awe eae 53 30,721 (6) 


a Quantity not available, 5 Value not available, 
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Table 822.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


1939-40—continued. 


Description. 


947 


Quantity. 


Value at 
Works. 


Crass IV.—Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and Conveyances—continued. 


Motor car— 
Axles ae oa se ms ies ess «we No. 
Radiator cores... “i ees wee uae eee Pa 
Pistons veg aes er wee ‘ae oe ae iy 
Piston rings See Sas eae oie : aes 53 
Sleeves... a eae ee ees wee Rae i 
Gears ies se bes ae 3 . 
Dynamos— 
Alternators _ aad ves oes ns - No 
Generators... ... es a eae oer aes oy 
Electric motors— 
Alternating current soe ove a a 
Direct current Fr ee 
‘Transformers and converters—Above 20 K.V.A._ ot Pe 
” —Below 20 K.V.A, Fs 3 
Electrie batteries—Wet ... tes ore ge6 . ie 
Batteries—Auto. and Radio aes sae aes aie a 
Telephone and telegraph apparatus see wes ass aa 
Electric meters _ «. = No. 
Electric regulating, starting ‘and controlling apparatus ke 
Household fittings (switches, fuses, etc.) ... tas aa 
Small household electro mechanical appliances .., tee os 
Other domestic cooking appliances eee ee ie au 
Electric heating apparatus ... wee ave See ous see 
Wireless chassis made sag bee ae toe «. No. 
Complete wireless sets assembled ... as ate ae ge 
Parts for receiving sets wwe es oe wee tee te 
Wireless transmitting apparatus ... eee “es sds : 
Other wireless apparatus .., a tee aes one oe 


Cuass VI.—Textiles and Textile Goods. 


Cotton tweed, denims and other es goods 
Woollen cloth and tweed 
Worsted cloth 
Serge ... 
Flannel ay ves bes : 
Blankets eee es wee aes 
Stockings and socks— 
Men’s— 
Wholly of wool ius eve 
Wholly of other materials 
Mixtures of wool eae se one 
Mixture of artificial silk ans 
Mixture of cotton cee 
Women’s— 
Wholly of wool Re see 
Wholly of silk ... tas ase 
Wholly of artificial silk is 
Wholly of cotton ane eee tae 
Mixtures of Wool tee 
Artificial silk mixture ... ste 
Other mixtures See 
Children’s— 
Wholly of wool ate wee 
Wholly of other materials... ees 
Mixtures of wool . ab 
Mixtures of artificial silk aes 
Mixtures of cotton .... 


@ Quantity not available. 


eee 8q. yds. 
oes ” 
eae » 
eee ” 
to ” 
ase eo = pair 
+» doz. pairs 
ose ” 
. ” 
ove » 
ore ” 
. ” 
eee ” 
ees ” 
vee ” 
aes ”» 
ifs ” 
ene » 
owe * 
. ” 
* ” 
eas ” 
tes ” 


30,371 
12,812 
17,614 
1,253,298 
5,837 

(a) 


269 
195 


31,949 
593 

920 
123,765 


4,963,824 
2,070,503 


11,751,626 


192,852 
659,198 
123,821 


68,081 
16,525 
73,365 

2,460 
45,541 


14,180 
137,288 
90,904 
13,355 
25,846 
201,787 
86,885 


117,303 
4,733 
35,395 
106,509 
36,279 


6 Value not available. 


£ 
33,086 
26,354 
4,665 
52,278 
4,555 
90,014 


22,524 
7,244 


364,138 
64.730 
201,738 
70,454 
71,165 
453,781 
75,215 
176,657 


242,898 
55,738 


448,167 
275,828 
2,271,595 
32,460 
78,666 
162,640 


52,148 
8,519 
58,265 
1,093 
25,398 


9,200 
203,447 
50,760 
9,412 
22,243 
181,133 
148,921 


78,672 

2,790 
22,474 
42,150 
18,731 
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TABLE 822.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


1939-40—conttnued. 


Description. | Quantity. ae 
Otass VI.—Textile. and Textile Goods.—continued. 
Knitted apparel— 

Underwear— £ 
Wool or containing wool ar ae wis we = don, 157,124 168,262 
Artificial silk ... ues én aot we. hee 655,038 785,03 1. 
Cotton ... tes ue ue ‘sa vn si mF 438,857 279,907 
Other... ies ia ae wis oat tei i 47,230 25,89T 

‘Women’s and girls’ nightwear— . 
Artificial silk ... sis vay ant 248 oe y 34,498 91,269 
Other... re ay a 2,012 7,084. 

Women’s and girl's 8 , costunies, dresses 0 or r robes aa ay 147 2,422. 

Bathing suits—- 

Wool or containing wool Sy aaa aoe ioe 7 43,629 162,081 
Other ... ae aaa sae 5 4,875 23,582: 
Cardigans, jumpers, sweaters, ete.— 
Chest under 34 inches— 
Wool or containing wool ... ane a wee ‘5 13,563 37,505. 
Chest, 34 inches and over— 
Wool or containing wool .., baie Pr ee "5 44,484 220,960: 
Cotton ve ses ies day es hoe 3 2,990 9,072. 
Other ... a See rer daa ate ox Ss 3,029 8,325 
Waterproofed piece aa — ste aes sits sq. yds. 106,304 23,465. 
Tarpaulins coe atte mee ws ave so (a) 60,411 
Sails (a) 94,424. 
Tents ... (a) | 9,430» 
Cuass VII.——Skins and Leather. 
Scoured wool oA ie ae oe Se so 1b. )(c)42,606,512 (b) 
Pelts 0.00 eee eee eNO] 2,938,383 (b) 
Leather— 

Sole eee site Ae axe Cee Ac ites b.| 12,432,123 156,468 

Harness, etc. ake wea, anges a wee wee 3 392,053 31,343. 

Upholstery ads saa Ga nae ... 8g. ft.) — 2,610,400 152,112 

° as 7,934,131 384,224. 

Dressed and upper from hides ... ee hs iat <i. 153,418 8,070- 

‘Dressed from skins— 

Calf ids ‘ies side ae vee « 8q. ft.| 6,219,680 364,682. 
Goat was sae aes vee ay its Ses igs 4,509,884 301,859" 
Sheep... Sey os ee wet eee ieee a8 7,919,702 184,453. 
Allother.. He ig Aba od 433,444 14,000 
Rough tanned hides—Splits-—Dressed ie oe eee cee 1,939,906 84,198. 
Rough tanned .... ais ae ee 586,676 12, "742, 
Basils .. aes és ie ik oes 38 1,615,600 106, 202: 
Harness-—Singl set .. eat ee see a53 we No. 521 2,471 
Saddles = ise ees ois is % 3,499 16,406- 
Callas es ees ar aes i iis ais 9 6,439 6,318 
Trinks Bee ah ace aes Yas ds tee 4 3,287 7,498. 
Suitcases, g 4503425 139,901 
Handbags... aes we Pr or ast as ee 505,464 215,521 
School bags ... ne os a wee ie 3 21,820 3,399 
Machine belting—leather ane eee sos ove vee Tb] + 262,123 68,137 
Leather coats i aes aie its bis we No 10,595 28,623 
a Quantity not available. b Value not available. 


e Exclusive of wool scoured and used at woollen mills for tops and other goods. 
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‘Tapie 822.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1939-40—continwed. 
Description, Quantity. | ‘ane at 
Crass VITI.—Clothing. . 
Articles made from woven piece goods — - 
Men’s and boys’—~ £. 
Shirts... we doz. 390,554 (b): 
Collars (including those made for sale with shirts = 
shown above) “es 1 3 217,865 _ (dB): 
Undershirts, underpants and combinations sad 35 191,045 (8). 
Pyjamas Pee De ae ae aed Ssh 110;137 ‘(by 
Handkerchiefs ... vee ave aie tee ase %9 937,186 (6), 
Neckties : aoe du ‘ : ‘ 215,360 (b). 
Garters and hose suspenders ia pas rf 20,159 — 8,924 
Braces... one ” 60,541 44,201 
Women’s and girls’ — ot 
Underwear is fe tes ess Pr 315,036 » (by 
Pyjamas and nightdresses Pe 61,786 (db) 
Handkerchiefs ... ie au ug 99 899,586 : (b) 
Corsets and corgelets sis sie ci % 425896 314,564 
Brassieres 6. senor ” 33,907 78,876 
Leather gloves see soe tes sas 1. doz. pairs , 47,393 41,738 
Umbrellas... eee eon oes aoe oes vee = OZ, 16,928 74,566 
Hats— 4 
Fur felt... dae aie ian aoe 5 66,487 (b).. 
Wool felt 0.00 ue aee aes ‘ 76,907 | ~_ (b).. 
Straw— © gee 
Men’s and boys’ See Sait ese Ss 62,043 (a) 
Women’s.and girls’... _ ie +s 101,521 ‘(b) 
Other nee So + 50,716 (a). 
Caps (all kinds) www 7 34,862 (6) 
Boots—Leather— . 
Men’s a ee ne ih ed ate ve pair, 669,924 385,108 
Women’s ... is iss eis die wee bat 33 2,410 1,869 
Children’s ... aus wes one sie eae 3 13,399 §,271 
Shoes—Leather— , 
Men’s Re ee ee » | 1,162,641 595,139 
Women’s .., ies es bats viele vee ‘ns Ps 1,879,141 1,172,140 
Children’s ,.. one ‘iat +4 1,102,060 292,927 
Boots and shoes, other than leather— 
Men’s : en eh | y 87,175 15,240 
Women’s ... tee es aby we fos _ a 83,914 29,941 
Children’s ... wes ie is 3 95,547 24,379 
Slippers—Felt and Fabric— 
Men’s Sie ae ee sas as ‘s 200,634 26,895 
Women’s ... ix ee re igs . 1,440,129 163, 323 
Children’s ... a i * $40,677 . 18,819 
Slippers —Leather— : 
Men's Heer th th thee Sa ae hee 208,281 46,767 
Women’s ... wi Ace an i sd ; 800,194 118;177 
_ Children’s ... ie sie as ie a 3 98,445 7,426 
Uppers made for sele bas re pas Sa ak ss 14,832 5,453 
Soles made for sale .. lee ar wee a0 as a 1,093,720 57,486 
Boot and shoe accessories ... she ae sue a er (a). 156,330 
Ciass 1X.—Food, Drink and Tobacco. 
Flour ... or] ‘ ‘Phe tons (2,000 |b.) 584,648 | 4,270,268 
Bran—Wheaten oe i ies i 3 115,331 494,686 
Pollard—Wheaten Pf aoe fie bess 35 131,965 577,571 
Wheatmeal ... ie as ae CWt. 249,782 104,601 
Breakfast foods-—(Made from Wheat) wsal ua 153,884 370,772 
. Other yao Sule eee ake 110,726 | 507,358 
Oatmeal cs 90,445 157,970 


@ Quantity not available. b Value not available. 
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TasLE 822.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1939-40—continued. 

Description | Quantity. valet 
Ciass IX—Food, Drink, und Tobacco—(continued) £ 

Maizemeal ... as “i aa ase ite we CWH 35,986 11,676 
Semolina cs oA Nes vas oe6 eet 2g 36,511 15,805 
Sharps and screenings tee se ee te bushels 365,854 27,014 
Rice (Dressed) ses a site ite aa ve owt, 346,700 375,367 
Rice meal... oe Set ou aez ay aoa, Ss 47,335 9,319 
Rice flour... és wis tine nee iter ivy 28,779 20,221 
Macaroni and Paecaicelll vas ae tei ads ea hays 30,174. 51,830 
Cattle and Fouliey Food 1.00 ue ee ete (a) 218,319 
Dog Biscuits.. ae vee ods ae nt Ib.| 1,951,075 15,750 
Biscuits eee sists ats wa ie vas wea ” 45,613,617 1,690,924 
Ice cream cones ae su ee oes sas Se , 1,014,804 54,119 
Sugar raw (94 net titre)... Por ee ase .. tons 36,938 693,640 
Confectionery— 

Chocolate ... wae iva vie sve ave ae Ib.} 238,164,557 | . 1,503,229 

Other or eae one or eee toe » | -28,907,889 1,642,778 
Jams, conserves and jellies sae ee ~ ak >» | 29,549,423 720,367 
Fruit preserved in liquid vs cae » | 24,182,682 517,299 
Vegetables preserved in liquid (including asparagus) ove ” 5,572,406 191,047 
Tomato pulp ania ai we CWh. 50,433 (b) 
Fruit pulp’... “i sae tay boa say tat ee 33,419 (bd) 
Crystallized fruit ... sty _ ate bee tee 7 846,689 41,934 
Candied peel .. eee see oe ase te aay 3 262,140 9,128 
Pickles one se ai ae wie ani we pints 2,053,893 95,596 
Sauce— 

Tomato... ne iy any ax Sas tee 48 3,900,664 187,945 

Other ee sae ais ia ane we ey 3,523,590 223,956 
Soup—- 

Tomato... ide aoe sak on ote A. a 452,877 16,889 

Other ae re tee sea ee sie mol Sy 797,291 34,900 
Vinegar das suk ae as af ace .. gals.| 2,156,138 52,944 
Butter... wee ie oe re ais wha Pret Ib.} 112,019,857 7,409,026 
Cheese., wits +85 as tee ine ant tes iy 6,634,079 243,712 
Bacon and ham* aie es va’ ane das Pa 20,510,621 (bd) 
Lard . or iis ie a wie re ie . 582,043 13,186 
Milk— 

Condensed... une eens ogg | 6,286,287 | 199,171 

Concentrated mae ae vee one eee 4 3,325,800 44,740 

Powdered (including Malted) : one aie ins 3 5,192,940 260,226 
Sterilized Cream... oes ees see isa 1,663,212 54,859 
Preserved meat ve a ae ic whe te 93 5,981,933 205,559 
Preserved tongues ... ant v8 ‘ie vat ss 1,217,379 77,410 
Meat extracts and Pastes ... ses ae sas ise 267,885 32,195 
Margarine— 

Table ae vee ase ae eae et zie we 4,477,967 163,871 

Other ea vee ae gy | 21,799,991 554,147 
Edible Fats—other—including Dripping .. a we 5y | 19,007,990 308,695 
Cocoa and chocolate (potable) aes sae ie 5 1,138,078 46,888 
Coffee... een use usenet ve gy | 1,600,010 132,520 
Pepper ‘tea ‘as ss tie rr ini “is a 429,079 22,966 
Spices eae ace _ Sie ahs ae vie ne 178,544 12,006 
Mustard ih? 2 SO Sat, “a * ated” ~ ale Se 592,864 89,022 
Curry fi ie aie oe sa “us Sines ee 219,929 13,581 
Chisteed ‘powder scp eats AY as aaa ate 7 2,165,380 85,445 
Saline powders ies tas ie’ a0 ae oF mn 1,141,721 50,163 
Flavouring essences ... aoe eee ae, re ve = gals, 73,764 168,921 
Peanut butter ese oe ine er oa oe lb. 1,141,338 91,317 
Icing sugar ... nee ae ae ‘ies se iss ss 11,286,131 178,806 
Starch iad adh ivi ee vie we ew, 32,361 51,312 
Baking powder sie <a ia sigs oe te Ib. 1,805,647 136,183 

a Quantity not available. 6 Value not available. 


* Exclusive of 4,110,0361 b, made from green bacon, imported interstate. 


FACTORIES. g31 
TABLE 822.—Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 
1989-40—continued, 
Description. Quantity, eee 
Cnass [X.—Food, Drink, and Tobacco—continued. £ 
Self-raising flour : ‘ . cwt. 249,962 297,579 
Jelly crystals : 3 : $ ; lb.| 3,694,647 184,829 
Tce ict ‘ ‘i wae re ..  tons| 233,418 435,552 
Ice cream... Nee ie he ; ai w= gals.| 2,230,575 757,983 
Aerated waters ie wet +36 ieee vies wag. ayy 7,798,154 743,213 
Syphons eas ini (No. 1,966,509) ces ar 368,720 46,431 
Cordials and Syrups sea oe a ize ay 503,466 168,809 
Pure fruit juices si Sp 163,601 68,567 
Hop and ginger beer 7 1,599,095 116,299 
Ale and beer—Bulk sae wee ete Sia Sunda sis 29,937,143 2,439,778 
Ale and beer—-Bottled ae nie an ia ae 6,673,564 | 1,212,857 
Wine— 
Beverage ... ‘ aie iy 824,869 (0) 
For distillation Sas a 1,010,894 109,545 
Malt oy bush. 657,138 189,343 
Tobacco— 
Plug . - ‘ Ib} 1,946,164 577,274 
Flake : . i 56 5,566,682 | 2,073,478 
Fine cut . a | 3,635,975 | 1,237,218 
Cigarettes . ‘ sie . of 4,614,615 | 2,358,470 
Casings— 
Beef n A Se aaa vee Cw, 5,506 9,248 
Mutton and Tam" . a , 7 6,538 100,308 
Pig .. ous des Bos see “ss ek | bs 862 13,701 
Crass X.—Woodworking and Basketware. 
Rough sawn timber— 
Local— 
Hardwoods super ft,, 129,273,044 (b) 
Pines ve - 43,368,424 (b) 
Other softwoods : _ - 18,932,110 (d) 
Imported (interstate or overseas) — 
Hardwoods ae ane : 3 696,020 (b) - 
Softwoods ie ale ‘3 75,290,525 (d) 
Hewn Timber— 
Piles, poles, spars, logs, ¢ ete. By cub. ft. 150,560 10,575 
Palings—Split ... sup. ft. 94,500 947 
Sleepers—Sawn ate ‘ ee ra 454,357 4,608 
Palings—Sawn ‘ - “a ss 3,692,161 29,137 
Pickets : A - 5 64,912 1623 
Floorboards— 
Australian timber 5 28,771,748 372,080 
Imported timber ... 3 1,383,365 31,969 
Weatherboards— 
Australian timber Pi 9,649,763 127,902 
Imported timber ... aaa a by 362,603 10,525 
Other dressed timber, linings, ete. ai te <3 26,430,740 656,905 
Plywood Rae oes des ies ... Buper ft, solid] 4,300,092 230,406 
Veneers in ies 4a si ro aia say % 1, 182, 163 83,639 
Joinery wee ies vee acis es ei te5 ee (a) 1,531,525 
Casks ... ial was ins ‘es ae vas we No. 46, 948 (b) . 
Box shooks ... ate er ei are rr eae < (a) 190,041 
Boxes—Butter ; ay » No. 2,449,886 183,325 
Cases—Fruit .. * ters ‘ase aes va rh 2,811,631 116,727 | 
All other boxes, cases ; and crates sie whe (a) 591,060 
Axe handles .., at _ 3 gross 2,159 7,641 
Broom, mop, tool, and other handles whe ne és on 24,981 33,813 
Firewood + oes ie ine er «. tons 68,965 52,234 
Timber, kiln-dried super. ft. 8,911,908 (6) 
Baskets . as tes ake a . (a) 10,220 
Seagrass and bamboo ‘furniture Pr ae ar (a) 48,545 


a Quantity not available; 


6 Value not available. 
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Tassie 822.—-Principal Articles Manufactured in N.S.W., 


1939-40-—continued, 


Description. | Quantity, Won’ 
Cuass XI..--Furniture, Bedding, ete. £ 
Perambulators, (including Pashen and strollers) ww. No. 39,008 | 73,222 
Furniture... cea ses ae sos (a) 2,268,967 
Picture and mirror frames its sie ee Me as =H (a) 716,684 
Wireless cabinets... oe Pee tee A we No. 128,900 265,077 
Mattresses—Spring .. te ies cas 25 6 93,743 109,028 
Inner spring sas sis ao _ ” 29,085 114,366 
Other bedding and pillows .. ion eis ae site ae (a) 372,045 
Down quilts ... oh ii a .. No. 22,000 52,353 
Blinds and Avwnings—Outdoor ae Gea sas is ne (a) 76,964. 
Other sae (a) 250,357 
Caan XI. —Papes, Stationery, Brintng, Booking ete. 
Cardboard boxes... (a) 1,236,912 
Envelopes... ave see (a) 199,307 
Exercise books, etc. : aes aa aie aoe rd (a) 285,933 
Paper bags ... Gas ies we ans ee tat oe (a) 378,853 
Paper containers ace ‘ee des (a) 192,785 
Writing. pads ihe ar wa sas aus és ees (a) 96,025 
Stay Paper ... ae ive éee tee aha (a) 39,982 
Cigarette papers... ae “oe thousand 1,923,289 66,728 
“Chass XID. —Rubber. 
Rubber boots and shoes (including sone) aK v= pair} — 3,830,700 525,518 
Rubber hose—Garden and other ... : 3s ft! 6,131,830 ; 123,307 
Crass XIV, — Musical Tisiienie 
Pianos ie dee ven we No, 1,021 50,374 
ae XV. <Niesili eons Products. 
Buttons pe pee eas Ss nen tas ee (a) 51,281 
Buckles, clasps, alides ae one ins ae ie oe (a) 29,402 
‘Other Casein products wins dive wes eis er fs (a) 35,195 
Brushes— 
Hair and cloth ... te wie ae ee sas ZTOSS 8,020 36,173 
Najl noe fi aes on ha ane ih 3D 2,765 7,967 
Tooth vas mA des ae ss ah waaie ay 36,531 121,862 
Scrubbing .. Sy vst sis ie dee emir By 3,093 10.965 
Shaving... ade ee Ane aes eT 669 5,072 
Paint and: varnish... tae oie 500 aan fay ogy 6,223 66,715 
Other ive Nee eee vee ore one ees Se 4,742 33,702 
Brooms-— 
Millet eae ‘as vie ats a8 ee ea, Ss 4,638 66,407 
Bassine... ies owe Ae ies aon tae wi 1,549 26,861 
Hair. ase ar ae hae ies 7) Seats «tes 933 18,210 
Mops ... eae wie ae eae as es igere esa 3,881 21,991 
Toys ... ike ath ies esi wae ay (a) 187,334 
‘Tennis pacquet ‘frames oer Ae oe ae ww. ~=©doz. 9,520 103,517 
Golf clubs... ate unk ave ave sae we % 5,006 52,063 
Cricket Bats... us as Fan ae bs bee 55 821 8,001 
Electricity— Chass. XVI.—Heat, Light, and Power. 
Generated and- sold ‘ae or na »- 1,000 units. 1,791,882 6,051,729 
Used in generating station tes ive as iyo sh 97,926 ai 
Lost — ek a, OR 129,005 
Generated. in factories for own 0 use ow ‘ee aa! sbi 126,634 an 
a Total Hleotricity generated ... Bis Sy has 2,145,447 | 6,051,729, 
aS—. : : 
Sold aoe in ted ss «+» 1,000 cub ft.) 9,533,170 | 1,596,233 
Used in own works ite oe ia dab. nis) % : 85,298 ae 
Lost ve wee oie eas vite Gh 5s 1,590,296 <0 
Total gas ada 2a ‘ee bes weal daph Stes 11,208,764 | 1,596,233 


a Qnantity not ayailable. 


FACTORIES. 933 


INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES.+ 
OCrmEentT Works. 


The extensive deposits of limestone and shale in New South Wales are 
used for making cement in five establishments situated in proximity +o 
the supplies of raw material and coal mines. 


Tate 823.—Cement Works. 


Items. 1920-21. | 1928-29, 1981-32, | 1938-39. | 1939-40. 
Number of Establishments ... 3 5 5 5 5 
Average Number of Employees* .., 642 1,143 465 931 838 


Total Horse-power installed... ve} 12,705 29,227 31,309 48,495 52,557 
Value of Land and’ Buildings £| 241,815 | 641,180 | 672,905 | 586,510 | 540,952 
Value of Plant and Machinery £} 655,258 (1,506,435 1,246,837 (1,059,604 | 947,384 
Salaries and Wages paid £) 143,176 | 327,308 | 123,216 | 246,490 | 218,841' 
Value of Fuel and Power used £| 61,838 | 259,110 | 92,563 | 202,961 | 198,330 
Value of Materials used £) 193,107 | 499,819 | 111,799 | 385,428 | 324,261 
Value of Output £1 592,707. 1,744,792 | 459,841 |1,453,599 |1,292,391 
Value of Production ... a £) 337,762 | 985,863 | 255,479 | 865,210 | 769,800 
Cemertit. Made ... be .. tons} 159,979 } 414,913 | 116,943 | 432,487 | 405,388 


*Average over whole year. 


A decrease in the value of land, buildings and plant used for cement 
works in 1939-40 was due to revaluation. 

The output of cement declined from 414,918 tons in 1928-29 to 116,948 
tons in 1931-32, then rose steadily to 321,689 tons in 1936-37. In the 
following year the output, 438,267 tons, was the largest yet recorded; it has 
since declined by 382,879 tons or 73 per cent. 


Guass AND Guass Botrir Works. 


. Substantial progress has been made in recent years in the manufacture 
of glass and glass bottles in New South Wales. Particulars of the factories. 
are shown below :— 


Taste 824,—Glass and Bottle Works. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1981-82. | 1988-89. | 1939-40. 
Number of Establishments... cia 34 37 27 39 37 
Average Number of Employees* ... 2,040 1,802 1,412 3,214 3,421 
Total Horse-power installed ih 1,840 2,588 4,117 9,078 11,7860. 
Value of Land and Buildings ...£) 262,968 336, 791 ; 370,037 | 722,331 , 789,949 
Value of Plant and Machinery ...£) 139,990 217, ,719 | 296,764 467,836 } 551,296 
Salaries and Wages paid . .£| 346,780 | 423,101 | 243,301 | 672,740 | 709,361 
Value of Fuel and Power used ...£! 108,751 87,567 86,486 : 158,609 | 168,052 
Value of Materials tised ... .£| 887,744 | 441,793 | 205,481 | 693,688 | 779,906 
Value of Output ... de ...€11,142,279 |1,331,288 | 766,776 |2,024,086 (2,260,875 ° 
Vulue of Production diy :..£] 645,784 | 801,988 | 474,859 cee 1, "312, 917 


* Average over whole year. 


The number of employees increased from 1,412 in 1981-82 to 8,421 in’ 
1939-40, and the value of the land, buildings and equipment from £540, 065 
to ‘Al, 341, 245, 


4Seé text on page 916 regarding dausiivationse of establishments in which more than one 
industry is conducted. 
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Bricx, Tine anp Pottrry Works. 


Owing to the abundance of clay, brickworks have been established in 
many parts of the State. In a number of cases the industry is associated 
with tile-making and pottery. Particulars of these industries are shown 
below :— 


Taste 825.—Brick Tile and Pottery Works. 


Items, 1920-21, | 1928-29. | rosso 1988-39. | 1939-40. 


Number of Establishments... 175 203 101 176 165 


Average Number of Em. 
ployees* es 4,271 4,692 939 6,043, 4,608 
Total Horse-power installed | 13,414 18,052 | 10,105 20,063) 20,955 


Value of Land and Build- ; 
ings ee sis £| 951,595 |1,348,954 | 713,015 |1,047,940, 1,082,946 


Value of Plant and 
Machinery... ae £/1,192,522 {1,654,901 | 787,291 (1,232,888) 1,205,084. 


Salary and Wages paid £} 912,108 11,173,170 | 182,125 |1,118,664) 1,033,004 


Value of Fuel and Power 
used owe 8} 311,894 | 429,568 | 47,740 | 356,964] 332,530 


Value of Materials used... §£] 246,995 | 440,025 | 55,787 | 380,051] 358,652 
“Value of Output wis £1,947,118 |2,715,326 349,768 (2,611,482) 2,341,567 
£ 


1,388,729 |1,845,733 | 246,241 |1,874,467) 1,650,385 


=Value of Production .., 


*Average over wh le year. 


“The local factories are capable of supplying all the bricks and roofing 
~tiles required for use in New South Wales. Oversea imports of flooring 
- and mosaic tiles and glazed tiles for walls and hearths amounted to 297,837 
, square yards, valued at £113,266, in 1989-40. 


Owing to the depressed condition of the building industry the output 
of the brick, tile and pottery works diminished to a remarkable extent 
~ between 1928-29 and 1931-32. The decline and subsequent revival are 
illustrated in the following statement showing the output of the principal 
- products since 1928-29 :— 
Tanie 826.—Output of Bricks, Tiles, ete. 


Products, 1928-29, | 1931-32, | 1934-35.| 1935-386, | 1987-38. | 1938-39. | 1939-40, 

) Brlcks,., ewe = 000) 437,158 28,521 277,697 303,260 351,639 379, 236 816,529 
i Firebricks .,. 000 8,642 6,875 15,206 15,918 23,230 19,070 17,693 
cTiles—roofing... 000 20,414 1,094 12,953 14,255 17,521 20,129 20,119 
» other ... & 40,896 6,318 15,562) 19,183 82,792 39,468 37,256 
‘Pipes... tee &| 250,151 49,221 182,417} 252,669 396,467 402,613 843,960 
Pottery see &| 256,878 90,339 152,282) 183,138 226,838 231,518 290,587 


— 
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Soap AND CANDLE Facrorizs. 


The soap and candle factories supply practically the whole of the local 


requirements and there is a small export trade with the islands of the 
Pacific. The following table shows particulars relating to the industry :— 


Taste 827.—Soap and Candle Factories. 


Items. 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1981-32. | 1938-39. | 1939-40. 
Number of Establishments ath 26 27 26 27 32 
Average Number of Employees*... 939 1,080 986 1,460 1,539 
Total Horse-power installed es 1,271 1,818 1,968 3,952 3,993 


Value of Land and Buildings 223,423 | 352,700 | 320,188 | 335,682 | 361,174 


£ 

Value of Plant and Machinery £) 287,714 | 304,446 | 269,894 | 224,937 | 255,537 

Salaries and Wages paid... £& 141,135 | 218,551 | 196,924 | 284,580 | 304,496 
£ 


Value of Fuel and Power used 40,160 35,441 28,636 30,078 33,461 


Value of Materials used... - £ 859,555 | 913,071 | 708,624 | 796,759 | 950,170 °~ 
Value of Output vee see £1,177,511 [1,613,066 |1,355,089 |1,825,877 |2,071,515 
Value of Production aes £| 277,796 | 664,554 | 617,829 | 999,040 11,087,884 
Materials Treated— 

Tallow eu ee we» cewt.| 139,153 | 212,568 | 191,510 | 242,592 | 273,796 

Alkali ue: a we = «ewt.| =40,3822 93,537 95,566 81,315 89,090 

Resin ves aa we wt.) = 22,327 38,638 25,907 25,539 23,898 

Copra Oil ... ee ww. «owt. 15,560 37,311 47,254 68,866 75,551 
Principal Products— 

Soap ela ae «. cwt,| 280,620 | 483,531 | 382,397 | 478,488 | 520,937 

Soap Extract, etc. dak 1b./4,051,251 |6,022,338 |5,994,737 |6,266,064 |8,957,460 
Glycerine te ie or Tb./1,882,423 |2,442,745 |2,475,501 |8,057,600 tT 
Soda Crystals re ie Ib.| 681,024 |3,430,067 |1,583,456 |2,540,944 |2,267,104 

* Average over whole year. } Not available for publication. 


Glycerine and soda crystals are produced in chemical works as well as 
in soap factories. These quantities are not included in the foregoing 
table, the total output of soda crystals in 1989-40 was 5,846,656 lb. 


Mera anp MaAcHinery Works, ETC. 


Marked expansion has occurred in recent years in the group of fac- 
tories engaged in the treatment of industrial metal and the manufac- 
ture of machinery, conveyances. etc., and New South Wales factories are 
supplying a large proportion of the local requirements. New industries, 
including the rolling of steel sheets for automobile bodies, have commenced 
operations, and buildings are being constructed for aluminium rolling mills 
and fcr the manvfacture of aeroplanes. 
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A comparative statement relating to the metal and machinery works is 
shown below :— 


TaBLy 828.—-Metal and Machinery Works, 1911 to 1939-40. 


Year, 


1911 ... 
1920-21... 
1928-29... 
1929-30... 
1930-31... 
1931-32... 
1932-33... 
1933-34... 
1934-36... 
1935-36... 
1936-37... 
1937-38... 
1938-39... 
1939-40... 


Number 


0 
Establish- 
ments. 


934 
1,262 
2,170 
2,144 
1,981 
1,956 
1,957 
2,059 
2,200 
2,298 
2,401 
2,545 
2,634 
2,667 


Average Total 
Number of horse- 
Employees, | power. 


29,066 
46,603 
62,090 
64,674 
41,402 
38,981 
43,902 
49,750 
57,810 
66,277 
73,464 
81,472 
82,452 
86,841 


installed, 


37,313 
132,263 
199,475 
200,284 
195,789 
234,919 
938,224 
259,299 
982,784 
293,601 
311,043 
337,431 
383,350 
391,944 


Salaries 
and Wages, 
Paid, 


£000 
3,426 
9,897 
15,045 
13,314 
9,160 
7,845 
8,489 
9,416 
11,163 
13,174 
14,795 
17,451 
18,495 
20,345 


Value of 
Materials and 
Tuel Used. 


£000 

7,986 
23,789 
31,922 
26,610 
16,897 
16,332 
20,875 
24,934 
30,111 
35,636 
42,124 
47,701 
48,172 


53,592 


of 
Output, 


£000 
13,829 
37,064 
54,995 
46,274 
29,831 
27,730 
33,774 
40,230 
48,402 
67,777 
67,996 
76,808 
79,863 
87,923 


Value 
f 


0 
Production 
(i.e, added 
to raw 
materials). 


£000 
5,843 
13,275 
23,073 
19,664 
12,934 
11,398 
12,899 
15,296 
18,291 
22,141 
25,872 
29,107 
31,691 
34,331 


* Average during the whole year. 


The growth of the metal and machinery group dates from 1918 when 
-the Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited commenced the construc- 
‘tion of works at Newcastle for the treatment of iron ore on a large scale, 
-with the object of supplying the Australian requirements of pig-iron and 


-ingot steel. 


Production commenced in 1915, at a most opportune time 


because the outbreak of war in 1914 prevented the importation of suwfi- 
-cient iron and steel from abroad, and there would have been widespread 
‘industrial dislocation if the plant at Newcastle had not been available to 
-supply the local demand. Various spbsidiary industries have been estab- 
lished around the steelworks and progress has been continuous, except in 
_ the depression years 1929-30 to 1932-33. 


Tron Axd Steen Works. 


The great expansion that has occurred in the metal and machinery 
works group is bound up in the remarkable progress of the iron and steel 
industry in New South Wales. 
industry is presented in the 1937-88 issue of the Year Book at page 628. 


A brief review of the history of the 


The principal iron and steel works are at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
in proximity to the northern and southern coalfields respectively. These 
works ae modern and efficient, and they are controlled by an organisation 
which owns the coke works and iron and steel furnaces, large deposits of 
jron ore, limestone, coal and other minerals and a fleet of ships for the 
transport of iron ore and other raw materials, and the carriage of finished 
products of the steel works. 


| 
i 

( 
f 
| 
a 
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Production of Iron and Steel. 
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The following table shows the production of steel and pig-iron in New 


South Wales since 1928-29 :— 
Taste 829.—Output of Iron and Steel, 1928-29 to 1938-39. 


‘ Steel Rails, | Steol Ralls, 
rear onded Pig. Steel Year ended Pi Steel 
nae June. iron, Ingots, tara 30th June, . Tron, Ingots. poe ut 
Tons, Tons. Tong. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1929 461,110 | 432,773 | 353,921 1935 698,493 | 696,861 | 585,838 
1930 308,369 | 314,917'| 256,696 - 1936 783,233 | 820,395 | 671,244 
1931 232,783 | 228,363 | 188,708 1937 913,406 1,073,479 | 837,445 
1932 190,132 | 221,488 | 178,740 1938 929,676 1,159,075 | 905,078 
1933 336,246 | 392,666 | 295,523 1939 = |1,104,605 1,169,149. | 972,799 

1934 487,259 | 518,326 | 431,765 | l 


Production fell away during the years 1929-80 to 1931-32, but a rapid 
recovery ensued, and in 1933-84 the output was greater than in any pre: 
depression year. Expansion continued in each succeeding year, and the 
output in 1938-89 was more than two and a quarter times the quantity 
produced in 1983-34, 


fatal Réivaction. 


In. addition to the iron and steel works at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
there were in 1988-39 ten other establishments for the treatment’ of ores 
and the extraction of metals. The quantities of gold, silver, copper and 
other metals extracted are shown below, together with the source from 
which the ores, concentrates, ete., were obtained. The pig iron produced 
in, the iron and steel works is included :— 

TaBLe 830.—Metal Extraction in N.S.W., 1938-39.* 


Metals extracted from Ores, Concentrates, etc. 


Source of Ores, 


Concentrates, etc. 
Gold. Silver, Copper. Tin, Iron, Pig. |Antimony.| Platinum. 
oz. fine. OZ. tons. tons. tons, tons. 02. 
New South Wales ...| 105,078 | 116,963 3,203 1,552 oe 91 6 
Victoria «| 17,797 | 35,194 36 148 sie 136 ar 
Queensland... | 35,386 | 70,695 3,050 665. oe ate Tr 
South Australio, sae 301 313 136 cae 1,104,605 ne 
Western Australia...|. 19,826 | 17,568 44 14 ane is 
Tasmania ... «| 7,930 | 87,000 323 840 es 
Northern FEROS 1 ue sia 17 wa 
Papua 11,312 | 26,460: re “fi 3 
New Guinea 56,583 | 84,401 van ae 5 
New Zealand 18,945 | 15,305 64 1 
‘ii. wae vee} 98,689 | 14,264 iy : aaa 
Total .| 371,748 | 468,163 6,856 3,286 |1,104,605 227 15 


*¥igures for 1939-1940 are not available for publication. 


WooLhin AND Twrep Mitts. 


The woollen goods required in New South Wales, with the exception of 
a small proportion imported overseas, are manufactured in Australia, and 
the yarn used in knitting mills is supplied by Australian factories. 
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Woollen mills have been established in Sydney, Goulburn, Albury, Lith- 
gow, Liverpool and Orange. In 1939-40 there were twenty-four establish~ 
ments in this group, employing on the average 3,087 males and 4,403 
females. In some of the factories all the processes, from scouring the greasy 
wool to weaving tweed and cloth, were carried out. Others were concerned 
with spinning, or topmaking, or weaving only, and tops were made for 
export as well as for local use. 

Details of employment, output, and other particulars relating to woollen 
and tweed mills, at intervals since 1921, are shown in the following table :— 


TABLE 881.—~Woollen and Tweed Mills. 


Items. 1920-21, ; 1928-29, 1931-32. 1938-39. 1939-40, 
Number of Establishments tee oon a 14 15 22 24 
Average Number of Employees* .., aie 1,628 2,993 8,882 6,712 7,490 
Total Horse-power installed eee ais 4,398 7,389 8,097 11,845 12,312 


224/474 | 540,680 615,320 697,215 761,443 
384,662 | 1,023.692 | 1,021,546 | 1,051,096] 1,204,267 
235,668 | 469,019 609,914 974,382 | 1,075,503 
‘ 131,481 137,730. 
| 745,848 (1,911,040 | 1,239,400 | 2,511,519 | 3,035,882 

1,487,647 | 2,144,034 | 2,146,026 | 4,299,710 | 5,040,780 
t] 603,282 | 775,244 825,459 | 1,656,710 | 1,867,168 


Value of Land and Buildings 

Value of Plant and Machinery 
Salaries and Wages paid... 

Value of Fuel and Bower used 
Value of Materials used tee 
Value of Output vee ae asa 
Value of Production... ove 
Materials treated— 


th: % fp th th Ht 
to 
2, J 
o 
ms 
NI 
on 
N 
© 
ra 
_ 
o@ 
ra 
a 
x 


Scoured Wool Ay vig SGie tb.] 3,603,448 | 5,748,843 | 10,252,957 | 15,761,440 | 16,198,642 
Cotton Yarn nee see toe ” 332,501 272,005 270,623 $210,041 $267,137 
* Average over whoie year. } Includes Raw Cotton and Silk. 


The quantity of scoured wool processed in New South ‘Wales in combing, 
spinning and weaving mills and in hat and cap factories in 1939-40 was 
17,838,567 lb., the estimated greasy weight being 37,000,000 lb. The 
quantities used in various processes in the last three years are shown 


below :— 
Taste 8382.—Scoured Wool processed in N.S.W. Factories. 
Scoured Wool Processed. 1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-39. | 1939-40. 
Ib, Ib. lb, lb. 

Used for making tops... | 11,905,358 | 11,449,317 | 11,865,670 | 12,899,800 
Carded, or used for making felt, ‘ete. 3,087,400 3,745,492 3,895,770 | 4,732,583 
Used in hat and cap factories ... | 154,712 185,271 185,994. 201,184 

Total ag ss 15,147,470 | 15,380,080 | 15,947,434 | 17,833,567 


The quantity of tops made in New South Wales was 11,556,898 lb. and 
noils 996,580 lb. The tops used in New South Wales factories, including 
tops imported from Victoria, amounted to 10,547,136 Ib. 


The quantity of woollen and worsted yarn made in New South Wales 
in 1939-40 was 12,647,164 Ib., and 84,853,314 lb. were used in weaving mills 
to make 14,014,981 square yards of woollen and worsted cloth and 659,198 
square yards of flannel. The output of the mills included 123,821,,pairs 
of blankets. 


FACTORIES, 959 


The output of woollen and worsted cloth and blankets in New South 
Wales during the last ten years is shown below; also the output of cotton 


tweed—made for the most part in factories for cotton goods :— 


TaBLE 888.—Output of Cloth, Tweed, Blankets. 


loth, ollen Cotton 
Year. cad Wonton Sain ee lie 

sq. yds. sq. yds. pairs. 
1930-31 ... a ie w|  5.934,700 1,039,900 40,178 
1931-32... see oe «| 7,458,900 1,575,079 66,245 
1932-33... wae ous .-| 8,441,000 1,779,503 77,330 
1933-34 ... ive ies «| 9,877,700 1,295,506 112,147 
1934-85 .., see ae aa’ 9,084,100 1,867,439 114,373 
1935-36 ... wip ue «| 11,471,800 2,021,963 119,154 
1986-37 ... ae. als v{ 11,701,500 1,774,599 119,698 
1937-38 ... ia ase «| 11,809,246 1,984,802 134,499 
1938-39... eee ase | 12,949,108 1,908,920 106,447 
1939-40 ... a0 ave w| 14,674,179 4,963,824 123,821 


Hosiery anp Knitting Facroriss. 


Marked progress has been made in the production of hosiery and knitted 
goods. In 1920-21 there were 38 establishments with 1,425 employees; the 
value of materials and fuel used amounted to £573,128, and the output was 
valued at £872,476. In 1939-40 there were 78 establishments employing 
5,406 persons, including 4,026 women and girls, the value of materialg and 
fuel was £1,888,078, and the value of the output was £3,142,873. 


The following statement shows a comparative review of the operations of 
the hosiery and knitting factories during 1928-29, and at intervals to 
1938-39 :-— 

TasLE 884.—Hosiery and Knitting Mills. 


Particulars, 1928-29, 1931-82, 1936-37, | 1938 -89, | 1939-40 
Number of Establishments .. eve 67 64 15 78 78 
Average Number of Employees* ... 4,492 4,112 4,968 5,298 5,406 
‘Total Horse-power Installed ihe 1,978 2,430 9,445, 2,857 2,820 


Value of Land and Buildings £) 665,628 | 606,073 | 612,532 | 701,582 | 691,203 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 641,795 | 457,317 | 591,942 | 622,681 | 602,963 


Salaries and Wages paid... £, 619,780 | 506,276 | 621,240 | 697,004 | 739,578 
Value of Fuel and Power used £' 26,920 29,994. 30,494. 26,468 36,680 
Value of Materials used a... £ 1,413,195 | 908,414 |1,224,170 1,482,743 |1,851,393 
Value of Output vay aie £ 2,732,950 |1,849,321 |2,348,132 12,619,764. 3,142,873 
Value of Production eee £ 1,292,835 | 910,913 }1,093,468 1,100,553 /1,254,800 
Yarn used— 

Woollen ... aa _ Tb. 1,273,522 |1,169,773 |1,649,004 .1,5386,598 [1,725,739 

Cotton ... ive ies yy 1,942,479 |2,019,641 |2,192,147 2,578,800 (3,178,401 

Silk oie hie wise ») 102,653 | 127,483 | 212,085 | 223,575 | 147,225 

Artificial Sik .., wate » 2,282,590 |1,350,917 2,726,309 3,031,145 |3,566,166 
Articles Produced— | 

Socks and Stockings doz pairs 1,142,192 | 815,987 |1,074,309 1,055,219 |1,072,436 

Other Garments wis £ 1,297,679 {1,021,786 |1,250,285 1,513,425 {1,821,796 


* Average over whole year, 
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WoOoL-SCOURING AND TELUMONGERING. 


Only a very small proportion of the wool clip of New South Wales is 
scoured locally, as oversea manufacturers generally prefer to buy wool in 
the grease and to treat it in accordance with the purpose for which they 
require it. 


Particulars of the operations. of the wool scouring and fellmongering 
works at intervals since 1928-29 :— 


TasLe 885.—Woolscouring and Fellmongering. 


“tam; 1928-29, | 1931-32, | 1986-87, | 1038-39, 1939-40, 
Number of Establishments... 31 30 29 29 32 
Average Number of Employees* 564 832 878 871 1,168 
otal Horse-power Installed... 2,726 2,960 3,457 3,590 3,907 


Value of Land. and Buildings £ 174,034 134,817 158,526 162,973 161,445 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 156,767 127,804 109,251 150,527 168,707 
Salaries and Wages paid wi f 150,594 184,434 176,896 208,292 283,688 


Value of Fuel and Power used £ 25,716 39,399 31.475 35,066 51,728 
Value of Materials used £| 1,972,092 | 1,296,287 | 1,414,782t} 1,039,761}| 1,267,847} 
Value of Output wee we £| 2,175,240'| 1,580,077 | 1,712,9737] 1,844,895+] 1,724,2337 
Value of Production .,. £ 177,432 246,201 | 266,716 270,068 404,658 
Materials Treated — 

Greasy Wool oa Ib.| 28,547,411 | 28,737,386 |36,995,079 | 38,195,743 |53,085,097 

Skins a des No.| 2,040,259') 4,907,844 | 3,484,551 | 3,443,374 | 4,487,796 
Articles Produced — 

Scoured Wool Se Ib.| 19,649,577 | 28,922,565 129,492,996 | 30,025,413. | 39,856,453 


Pelts ... Ar one No. 1,647,472 | 2,775,906 | 2,459,243 | 1,752,626 | 2,238,383 


* Average over whole year. 
+ Exclusive of value of large quantity of wool treated on commission basis. 


In the fellmongering establishments 4,487,796 skins and 1,987,849 Ib. of 
skin pieces were treated, and 15,356,762 lb. of scoured wool were produced in 
1939-40, the balance being the output of the scouring works. In addition 
9,097,865 Ib. of scoured wool were produced in wool washing plants 
attached to woollen mills. The total output of scoured wool in New South 
Wales in 1989-40 was 48,954,818 lb., including 6,347,806 lb. scoured and 
used in the woollen mills in the manufacture of tops, ete. 


TANNERIES, 


Skins and hides are available in large quantities, and the tanning in- 
dustry provides nearly all the raw material needed for local vequitements 
and a fairly extensive oversea trade in leather. The oversea export of sole 
leather amounted to 35,077 ewt., valued at £252,909, in 1989-40, and the 
value of other leather exported was £454,263. Supplies of fancy leather are 
obtained partly by importation. 


FACTORIES. 96x 


The following tables give particulars of the tanneries for the year 1920-28 
and at intervals thereafter :— 


TaBLe 8386.—Tanneries. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29, 1081-22, 1988-39, 1939-40. 
Number of Establishments a 80 69 65 60 62 


Average Number of Employees* ... 1,209 1,174 1,193 1,632 1,792 

Total Horse-power Installed on 3,394 3,749 4,165 5,180 5,725. 

Value of Land and Buildings £) 265,166 ) 253,423 | 245,214 | 297,636 | 333,640: 

Value of Plant and Machinery £} 172,182 | 164,981 | 160,276 | 208,702 | 228,624 

Salaries and Wages paid... &| 262,724 | 267,453 | 237,683 | 357,210 | 390,336 

Value of Fuel and Power used é 17,855 22,816 26,434 31,668 35,622 
£ 


Value of Materials used 1,684,791 |1,587,055 | 961,368 |1,303,529 |1,685,240° 
Value of Output oes 2,103,525 |2,089,373 |1,422,301 {1,910,085 |2,430,287 
Value of Production eee £| 400,879 | 479,502 | 434,499 | 574,888 | 709,425 


*Average over whole year. 


The hides and skins treated in the tanneries in 1939-40 consisted of 
669,903 cattle hides, 742,983 calfskins, 10,364 other hides, 1,575,891 sheep 
pelts, 1,833,789 sheepskins, 934,101 goat skins and 9,974 other skins. The 
leather produced was as follows:—7,934,131 square feet of dressed and. 
upper leather from hides, 2,610,400 square feet of upholstery leather, 
19,082,710 square feet of dressed leather from skins, 12,824,176 lb. of sole 
and harness leather, and 617,098 Ib, of other leather. 


A comparative statement of the ‘materials treated and the principa} 
products cf the tanneries is shown below :— 


Tasie 837.—Leather Products. 


Materials Treated, Principal Products. 
| Leather, 
Year, Sh 
Hides. | Peltsand | OtPeY | Bark. {| “Drocca ana Sole, Basile, 
Skins. Upper. Harness, etc. 
No. No. No. tons. sq. ft. lb. Ib, 
1930-31 ...} 689,859 | 3,107,890 | 516,247 | 8,468 |: 14,970,207 8,324,244 |1,802,509 
1931-32...] 981,355 | 3,629,673 | 370,904:| 9,265 || 18,324,710 9,886,403: |1,881,33& 
1932-33 ...| 919,045 | 3,800,475 | 414,899 | 9,385 |, 20,782,794 | 10,241,184 |1,737,865 


1933-34...) 982,380 | 4,773,503 | 428,333 | 9,580 | 24,956,425 | 11,085,644 }2,105,761 
1034-35 ...| 1,136,820 | 3,715,623 | 428,636 | 10,270 || 27,718,603 | 11,772,818 1,232,457 
1935-36 ...| 1,128,348 | 3,531,345 | 553,531 | 9,428 |! 26,186,702 | 11,897,799 | 933,252 
1936-37 ...| 1,086,349 | 3,368,901 | 590,184 | 9,231 || 27)513,478*) 10,886,270 |1,360,28S 
1937-88 ,,.| 1,124,392 | 3,788,285 | 762,667 | 8,787 |; 25,584,431*| 11,246,143 |1,782,855 
1938-89 ...| 1,255,646 | 3,009,816 | 996,324 | 8,092 || 26,058,549*) 11,119,957 1,386,207 
1939-49 ...' 1,423,250 | 3,409,680 944,075 | 9,086 '| 29,627,241*' 13,441,274 ‘1,615,600 


* Includes upholatery leather. 


Hat anp Cap FactTorigs, 


There has been considerable expansion in the industry organised for the 
manufacture of hats and caps. The Australian products have gained the 
premier place in local markets and some are exported to New Zealand. 
In 1989-40 the employees numbered 1,520, of whom 884 were females. 
There were 22 establishments listed under this classification, and 21. were 
situated in the metropolitan area, 
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Particulars of the operations in the hat and cap factories in various years 
since 1921 are as follow :— 


Tasie 888.—Hat and Cap Factories. 


Items, 1920-21, 1928-29, 1931-32, 1938-39, 1939-40, 
! 

Number of Establishments 28 31 27 23 22 
Average Number of Em. 

ployees* ., Ses 1,483 1,868 1,502 1,593 1,520 
Total Horse-power installed 982 894 815 1,335 1,390 
Value of Land and Build- 

ings £| 174,316 412,094 195,432 209,199 216,018 
Value of Plant and. Mach 

inery £ 88,817 147,103 80,898 94,611 100,926 
Salaries and Wages paid £| 185,394 314,616 199,725 257,731 264,075 
Value of Fuel and Power 

used ain van £ 7,574 11,416 9,790 12,209 12,017 
Value of Materials used £] 393,372 609,393 245,065 312,386 319,954 
Value of Output... £| 747,545 1,058,126 626,370 684,837 709,944 
Value of Production £} 346,599 537,317 371,615 360,242 377,973 
Hats and Caps made No. | 2,284,572 | 2,860,322 | 2,533,596 3,083,004 | 3,182,016 


* Average over whole year, 


Boor anp SHOE Facrorizs. 


The manufacture of boots and shoes in New South Wales was extensive 
even before the beginning of the present century, and many varieties of 
footwear are made in the local factories. The bulk of the output is used 
in the State, and quantities are exported, principally to New Zealand, 
New Guinea, Papua and Fiji. 


Particulars of the operation of boot and shoe factories since 1921 are 
shown in the following table :-— 


Tas_e 839.—Boot and Shoe Factories. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1981-32, | 1938-39. | 1939-40, 
Number of Establishments aes 101 108 92 101 101 
Average Number of Employees* 4,459 5,110 3,861 6,741 5,961 
Total Horse-power installed... 1,815 1,978 1,781 2,323 2,484, 


Value of Land and Buildings £] 371,985 | 538,339 377,479 425,428 450,607 
Value of Plant and Machinery £/ 184,549 | 255,323 | 223,285 | 243,754 255, 856 
Salaries and Wages paid... £) 628,541 | 888,314 | 643,899 | 848,733 918,185 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 10,365 13,228 13,604 16,279 17,767 
Value of Materials used «. £) 1,496,068 |1,424,791 860,788 | 1,369,667 | 1,574,408 
Value of Output ee vo £/ 2,540,222 [2,665,943 | 1,634,148 | 2,610,578 | 2,900,065 
Value of Production ... «.. £] 1,088,789 |1,227,926 | 759,756 | 1,224,682 | 1,307,890 


Leather Used— 
Sole ... ave we Ib. | 4,822,678 /4,873,665 | 4,006,499 | 5,079,290 | 5,582,298 
Upper es ..8q. ft. | 7,282,176 |7,773,595. | 6,810,325 | 9,100,230 | 11,299,042 


Articles Produced— 
Boots and Shoes... pairs | 3,232,413 [3,908,103 | 3,173,294 | 4,762,454 | 5,042,784 
Slippers, ete, Sen. iy 609,398 [1,200,843 | 1,496,215 | 3,106,976 | 3,088,360 
Uppers, N.E.1 me 3 41,925 62,244 31,799 17,133 14,832 


* Average over whole year. 
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The number of factories for the manufacture of boots and shoes was 
101, of which 97 were situated within the metropolitan area and 4 in the 
remainder of the State. The establishments for making of rubber shoes 
and goloshes are not included in this group, but are classified as rubber 
works (see Table 850). 


The output of boots, shoes and slippers declined from 5,109,000 pairs in 
1928-29 to 4,089,000 pairs in 1980-81, then it began to expand, and in 
1939-40 was the largest on record. The improvement has been due to some 
extent to reorganisation in the distributing trade. 


The figures in the table are exclusive of particulars of boot repairing 
establishments, which in 1939-40 numbered 607, with 1,071 employees. 
Materials and fuel to the value of £142,161 were used, including 814,939 Jb. 
of sole leather and 26,774 square feet of upper leather; the output, valued 
at £417,212, included a number of boots and shoes made. 


Frovur Mitts. 


The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
manufacturing the flour consumed in New South Wales, and there is a 


considerable export trade. 


Details concerning flour-milling at intervals since 1921 are as follow:— 
Taste 840.—Flour Mills. 


Items, 1920-21, | 1928-20. | 1931-32. | 1938-39, 1939-40. 

Number of Establishments sae eo| 56 53 ol 53 
Average Number of Employees* ... 918: 1,094 1,182 1,356 1,413 
Total Horse-power installed 8,415 9,372 9,027; 10,503; 10,938 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 561,688 804,901 760,852} 805,016} 809,820 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 572,456 884,194 776,444; 710,207; 706,481 
Salaries and Wages paid £ 219,964 312,880 291,447| 312,778] 370,594 
Vaiue of Fuel and Power used £ 37,746, 70,282 79,838 86,720 93,998 
Value of Materials used £| 4 951,650] 5,498,861] 3,582,629! 4,297,338] 4,293,951 
Value of Output £| 5,590,405] 6,276,317] 4,607,595) 5,281,514] 5,425,182 
Value of Production £ 601,009 707,174 945,128) 897,456) 1,107,233 
Wheat Treated eee «bus, | 11,596,000} 21,478,000, 23,745,000 26,427,132 27,825,530 
Articles Produced— 

Flour... as ws Ttons. 244,818 449,011 490,662) 647,112] 578,466 

Bran, Pollard, Sharps, etc. — ,, 100,545) 185,993 217,506 222,116; 250,805 

Wheat Meal ia we = owt, 21,863 75,289 69,871' 165,504) 132,583 
Flour exported oversea ... Ttons. 36,36 183,200 210,702| 293,726) t 

* Average over whole year. t 2,000 Ib. t Not available for publication. 


Biscurt FAcrTorigs. 


There are in New South Wales fifteen establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of biscuits, of which fourteen are within the metropolitan area. 
The output of biscuits was 45,355,005 Ib., with a value of £1,701,766 in 
1989-40. An export trade in biscuits is maintained with the islands of the 
Pacific and Eastern countries, the total oversea exports amounting to 
2,314,699 Ib, in 1939-40. Small quantities are imported from abroad, the 
quantity in 1939-40 being 94,014 lb. 
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Details relating to the biscuit factories for 1921 and other years are given 
below :— 
Tasty 841.—Bisenit. Factories. 


Items. 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1981-32. | 1937-38. | 1938-39. | 1939-40. 
‘Number of Establishments ee 10 il 11 Ad: 16 15 
Average Number of Employees . 1,783 1,832 1,743 2,508 2,667 © 2,814 


‘Total Horse-power Installed 1,276 1,280 1,427 4,614: 45734 5,161 


“Value of Land and Buildings $| 164,031 226,962 247,665 366,782 378,646 395,541 
“Value of Plant and Machinery &} 135,285 132,521 145,753 227,768.|' 208,786 266,840 
Salaries and Wages Paid .. $| © 221,791 273,660 238,321 860,225 375,701 895,210 
Value of Fuel and Power Used £ 23,614 87,172 28,680 88,295 38,208 38,682 
. Value of Materials Used ... £| 936,747 786,824 507,090 809,772 880,341 902,405 
Value of Output... avs £| 1,358,266 | 1,510,416 | 1,018,512 | 1,579,600 | 1,663,976 | 1,789,850 
“Value of Production £| 397,905 686,419 482,742 731,633 795,432 848,763 
“Materials Treated— 
Flour ' tons (2,000 Ib.) 12,210 13,808 9,865 16,869 14,838 15,457 
Sugar ... «= tons 8,024 3,455 2,402 3,402 3,526 3,640 
Bisouits Produced .. vee 1).}38,808,3860 48,289,522 [30,619,396 |42,056,053 148,284,873 [45,355,005 


“Biscuits Exported Oversea Ib, 4,479,651 | 2,662,220. 1,436,664 | 2,024,069 | 1,140,802 | 2,314,699 


* Average over whole year. 


Sucar Mints. 


Sugar cane is cultivated in the lower valleys of the northern coastal 
givers of New South Wales, and the cane is crushed at three large mills, 
situated, respectively, at Harwood Island, on the Clarence River, at Broad- 
water, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on the Tweed: 


Taste 842.—Sugar Mills. 


Items. 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1931-32. | 1987-38. | 1938-39, | 1939-40. 
“Number of Establishments as 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Average Number of Employ ees* 159 111 124 260 212 209 
"Total Horse-power Installed nis 1,604 2,035 8,301 4,415 4,423 4,671 


“Value of Land and Buildings 
Value of Plant and Machinery 
‘Salaries and Wages Paid ... 
Value of 'uel and Power Used 
Value of Materials Used ... 
“Value of Output 
Value of Production aus 
ane Crushed ‘ite w Gon 
Articles Produced— 
Raw Sugar, 94 Net titre tons' 15,580: 17,434 23,297 47,077 45,106 36,938 
Molasses ee +» gals.| 649,800 914,000 940,600 | 1,754,527 | 1,479,090 | 1,338,802 


106,070. 133,870 134,000°| 232,755 240,039 246,844 
425,283 538,046 640,813:! 938,610 962,748 958, 734 
63,003 77,995 62,261 100,634 89,740 87,948 
8,636 7,740 9,144 15,845 14,460 14,618 
303,651 259,355 336,798 515,050 506,762 471,478 
476,405 367,983 512,581 766,624 756,567 701,202 
164,118 100,879 166,639 235,729 235,845 215,106 
131,313 147,412 179,153 361,724 337,038 274,548 


th th th th th th te 


Be 


* Average over: whole year; ‘mills in operation about 4 or'6 months annually. 


The Government of Queensland, in terms of an agreement with 
the Commonwealth Government, purchases the raw sugar produced in New 
‘South Wales and Queensland and makes arrangements for: its refining and 
distribution at prices fixed by the agreement. The term of the current 
agreement extends to 3ist August, 1941, and a new agreemnt has been 
made for the five years ended 31st August, 1946, There is an embargo 
on the importation of sugar into Australia. 


Sugar Refinery. 


There is one sugar refinery in New South Wales. It is situated at 
‘Pyrmont, Sydney, and it treats raw sugar from the North Coast and 
Queensland mills. During the year 1939-40 the quantity of raw sugar 
treated was 3,061,580 ewt., and it gave an output of 2,957,040: ewt. of the 
vefined article, valued at £4,761,708, 
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The three mills and the refinery provided employment for 1,162 persons 
during the period. of operation in the year 1939-40, 


Butter FAcroriss, 


Butter-making is one of the chief industries connected with the prepara- 
tion of articles of food, and more than 95 per cent. of the butter made 
in New South Wales is made in factories. Employees in butter factories 
numbered 1,208 in 1939-40 and the output was 119,019,857 lb. of butter, as 
compared with 148,208,000 lb. in 1983-34, when the quantity was the highest 
yet recorded, 


The annual production of butter depends largely on seasonal conditions 
in the dairy-farming districts, but the general trend has been towards. an 
increased output, and there has been a. marked improvement in quality. 
More than 90 per cent. of the butter made in factories is graded as choicest 
by official graders. 


The butter factories are organised for the most part on a co-operative 
basis, and each dairy-farmer who supplies cream is paid according to the 
amount of butter obtained from it. The factories are under the supervision 
of Government officials, who are trained for the purpose of instructing the 
dairy-farmers and factory managers. By this means the quality of the 
butter produced in New South Wales factories is maintained at a high 
standard, 


Butter is an important item of the export trade, and the marketing 
of butter for both local consumption and export is regulated: under an 
arrangement known as the Australian Stabilisation Scheme, which is 
described in the chapter “Dairying Industry.” 


Details concerning butter factories and their operations in various years 
since 1921 are as follow:— 


Tape 843,-—Butter Factories, 


Items, | 1020-21. | 1028-20.F | 1931-32,f 1938-39. 1939-40. 
Number of Establishments ... 126 108 105 94 94 
Average Number of Employees* 1,002 1,021 1,077 1,186 1,208 
Total Horse-power Installed ... 5,298 9,799 13,242 19,891 21,732 


Value of Land and Buildings £] 308,189; 627,717! 599,802] 664,558 611,574 
Value.of Plant and Machinery £} 395,668} 663,756 661,680] 624,145 | '706,530 


Salaries and Wages paid £} 225,392! 284,729) 286,124] 302,037 315,188 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 61,655 69,169 75,639 82,716 88,550 
Value of Materials used... £} 8,017,379 | 6,925,551 | 5,830,786 | 6,673,567 | 6,836,308 
Value of Output ... one £| 8,974,967 | 7,557,363] 6,455,893 | 7,342,631 | 7,446,707 
Value of Production ius £) 895,933] 662,643 649,469 586,348 521,849 
Butter Produced «» owt. 718,078] 819,050} 1,057,569] 1,016j345 | 1,000,177 
Exported overseat cwt.| 248,833 137,998} 3652,351| 213,986 §. 
* Average for whole year. ft Includes 4 creameries. 
} Exclusive of exports oversea via Queensland ports, § Notiavailable for publication. 


The production as shown above included butter made from cream imported 
from other States, viz., 8,098 cwt. in 1928:29, 5,308. owt. in 1981-32, 6,689 
ewt. in 1988-89, and 7,819 cwt. in 1939-40. 


The 94 butter factories mentioned in the foregoing table include six 
factories in which cheese is made as well as butter. 
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There were also 58 other establishments engaged in the treatment of 
dairy produce, viz., 29 cheese factories, 25 bacon and ham factories, and 4 
factories manufacturing condensed milk and milk products, Particulars 
of the operations of these factories for the years 1931-32 and later years 
were :— 


eer 
Taste 844.—Cheese, Bacon, and Preserved Milk Factories. 
Items. 1931-82, 1936-87. 1937-38. | 1038-90. | 1939-40. 
Number of employees 549 | 671 706 730, 773 


Value of land bade buildings £ 218,406 | 243,317 256,133 | 259,519) 277,618 
Value of plant and machinery £ 205,889 212,182 221,339 | 213,4597| 204,686 
Salaries and wages paid £ 136,529 143,738 153,322 161,053; 176,776 
Value of materials and fuel £ 945,723 | 1,177,883 | 1,353,417 | 1,484,822) 1,495,810 
Value of output wee £) 1,171,938 | 1,523,174 | 1,714,079 | 1,850,840) 1,911,812 
Value of preduction ... £ 226,215 345,291 360,662 | 366,018} 416,002 


In addition there were in 1939-40 three factories in which cheese was 
treated after manufacture. 

Bacon, hams, butter, and cheese are made on farms as well as in factories; 
information as to the total production and details as to supervision of 
factories, marketing of the products, etc., are shown in the chapter of this 
Year Book relating to the dairying industry. 


MarGaRine Facrorizs. 


.Margarine is the principal item of production in six factories of which 
particulars are shown below; other products of these establishments are 
edible fats, oil and tallow:— 


TaBLE 845.—Margarine Factories. 


Items. 1935-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. | 1938-39, | 1939-40. 

Number of Factories = of 6 6 6 6 6 
Average Number of TEmployees ai 321 420 416 398 478. 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 103,428 111,878 109,884 127,081 141,997 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 31,115 27,780 85,477 86,000 91,569 
Salaries and Wages Paid £) 67,700 91,195 90,345 92,594 114,885. 
Value of uel Used £i 9,258 13,249 12,685 12,420 17,453 
Value of Materials Used £ 447,381 536,076 604,681 549,997 694,702 
Value of Output F : £ 607,953 776,907 888,345 823,288 939,468 

Margarine ‘Manufactured— 

Quantity—Table Ib. 17,981,712 3,558,368 4,014,726 4,492,247 4,477,967 
Other lb. » , 18,222,243 20,549,285 22,475,085 21,799,902 

Value—'Table ... £ 526,362 134,300 148,773 162,692 163,871 
Other . £ aa 501,812 576,846 566,627 564,147 

Value of Other Products & 81,591 140,795 163,226 93,969 221,450 


The total quaniity of margarine made in New South Wales increased 
from 18,210,870 lb. in 1934-385 to 26,277,958 lb. in 1939-40. Approximately 
one-sixth of the quantity produced was for table use. 


MEAT-PRESERVING AND REFRIGERATING. 


The production of preserved meat has fluctuated considerably, and was. 
at a peak of nearly 10,000,000 lb. in 1918-19 and 1919-20, The annual 
production which had been about 5,000,000 ib. for several years declined. 
to 8,378,000 lb. in 1988-39 and increased in the following year to 7,199,312 
Ib., the largest output since 1932-33. 


Almost all the frozen and chilled meat is exported overseas, and the 
condition of world markets, as well as the seasons, affects the operations of 
refrigerating works, 
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The following table shows the production of establishments treating 
meat by canning, freezing and chilling during 1928-29 and later years :— 


Taste 846.—Meat Preserved and Refrigerated. 


| 
Products. 1928-29, | 1931-32. 1937-38. 1938-39, 1939-40, 


Preserving Works— 
Tinned Meat ww.  _ Tb. 4,251,040 | 5,814,100 | 5,298.672 | 3,377,960 | 7,199,312 


Other Products te £) = 70,524 78,432 35,368 52,850 190,668 


Refrigerating Works— 
Carcases Frozen for Export— 


Cattle Ke ve ~6No. 36,411 20, 972 42,232 53,691 99,858 
Sheep vee ww. No.} 819,995 947,661 642,721 314,401 754,741 
Lambs ay we No} 358,582 | 1,103,879 | 1,321,614 |1,048,154 | 1,445,972 
Pigs... 4. wwe No} 8,474] 11,458 3,815 5,156} — 19,703 
Carcases Chilled— 
Cattle ae we No. 14,999 21,255 104,298 119,528 243,48) 
Sheep oc we No. 13,732 55,700 332,816 266,987 345,663 
Lambs ve as Now} 10,495 | 20,405 | 196,819 | 258,385 | 308,705 
Pigs ... ve we No, 14,533 13,341 50,315 36,417 71,113 


Between 1928-29 and 1937-38 there was a marked increase in the freezing 
of lambs for export and in more recent years a substantial increase in the 
chilling of meat. Following an unfavourable season in the pastoral dis- 
tricts, there was a decline in the number of sheep and lambs frozen in 


1938-89 and a revival in 1939-40. 


Bre weri&s. 


In 1989-40 six establishments in the State were classed as breweries, and 
four were within the metropolitan boundaries. The tendency to concen- 
tration in large units has been very marked in this industry. 


Taste 847.—Breweries. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1028-20, | 1931-32, | 1038-39, | 1939-40. 
Number of Establishments ‘ia V7 8 5 6 6 
Average Number of Employees * 1,122 1,275) 811 1,009 1,039 
Total Horse-power Installed... 5,736) 6,757 7,67] 9,936) 10,624. 


Value of Land and Buildings £; 714,155 843,365, 845,264) 949,648) 972,021 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 924,181} 1,038,768 869,217] 782,142 784,005 
Salaries and Wages paid awe £ 286,685 387,017 226,194) 310,682; 311,997 
Value of Fuel and Power used £ 66,848 78,000 63,388) 85,850 92,749 


Value of Materials used £/ 1,316,561; 1,381,494, 571,685); 1,040,086; 1,057,431 
Value of Output aes £) 2,515,224} 3,215,957; 1,911,468) 3,492,243) 3,682,265 
Value of Production .., £) 1,131,815] 1,756,463) 1,276,495) 2,366,307; 2,532,085 
Materials Treated — 


Malt aa ove bus, 832,850 992,385 686,106) 1,059,628; 1,121,827 
Hops ise tee 1b, 831,656 935,989) 539,456| 931,922) 962,912 
Sugar se wee tons 5,477 5,505 3,054 6,922 7,483 
Ale. Beer, Stout produced gals,} 25,470,404) 29,420,920) 17,346,770)133,899,023){ 36,610,707 


* Average over whole year. + Excluding waste beer, 


Tosacco Factorizs, 

Seven tobacco factories were in operation during the year 1939-40, all 
within the metropolitan area. The industry is highly organised, all but a 
emall proportion of the output being produced in four large establishments. 
Conditions of employment in the tobacco factories are maintained at a high 
standard, 
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Most of the tobacco treated is imported from the United States of 
America. The Australian leaf treated in 1939-40 represented nearly 20 
per cent. of the total used in manufacture. The quantity of leaf produced 
in New South Wales has decreased in recent years owing to disease amongst 
the plants and to difficulties in the marketing of the product. The produc- 
tion was 4,674 ewt. in 1989-40, as compared with 25,066 ewt. in 1980-31. 


The following table shows details of the operations of tobacco factories 
in New South Wales at intervals since 1921 :— 


TaBLE 848.—Tobacco Factories. 


— — 


Items. 1920-21, | 1928-29. | 1931-32. | 1937~38. | 1938-39. | 1939-40, 


J 
Number of Establishments re 16 8 9 9 8 7 
Average Number of Employees* 2,358 2,492 2,263 3,280 3,108 3,071 
‘Total Horse-power Installed ve 1,044 1,870 2,070 5,178 6,104 6,576 


Valne of Land and Buildings £) 291,604 527,350 572,815 636,323 645,706 633,430 
Value of Plant and Machinery | 226,043 363,150 425,977 630,060 625,774 698,132 
Salaries and Wages Paid ... £} 356,781 468,904 454,421 627,858 623,799 625,289 
Value of Yueliand Power Used £) 11,697 12,598 15,730 24,0862 23,846 25,444 
Value of Materials Used ... A 3,403,517 | 3,845,869 | 3,862,098 | 4,770,342 | 4,806,898 | 5,023,214 


Value of Output 4,240,746 | 4,863,300 | 4,834,876 | 6,149,544 | 6,039,442 | 6,282,273 


Value of Production ii £) "825,532 | 1,504,833 | 957,048 | 1,355,140 | 1,208,608 | 1,233,615 
Materials Treated— : 
Australian Leaf av Ib. 876,007 604,633 793,803 | 2,426,255 | 2,640,849 | 2,715,338 
Imported Leaf oss 1b.) 9,546,861 }13,362,076 ) 9,901,645 )11,136,625 |10,882,129 |11,306,039 
Articlés Produced— 
Tobacco ia ws 1b} 6,622,540 |10,184,242 | 8,628,575 |10,864,732 |10,755,820 [11,148,822 
Cigars ... aie Sew Ib. 146,433 86,057 §3,338 54,582 34,630 T 
Cigarettés Bie 1b.) 5,072,903 | 5,117,501 | 8,354,242 | 4,466,067 | 4,496,428 | 4,614,015 


* Average over whole year. + Not available for publication. 


Large quantities of tobaeco and cigarettes. are exported, mainly to other 
Australian States. The records of the interstate movement are not com- 
plete, but returns supplied by the principal firms engaged in the trade 
cover the following quantities of Australian produce in 1939-40, viz. :— 
1,888,594 lb. of tobacco and 2,282,330 Ib. of cigarettes exported from New 
South Wales to other States; and 920;338 Jb. of tobaceo and 726,961 Ib, of 
cigarettes imported interstate into New South Wales. 


The annual consumption in New South Wales of Australian-made 
tobacco during the three years ended June, 1940, was estimated as 
follows :—Toba¢co, 6,412,400 Ib.; cigars, 97,200 lb.; cigarettes (factory 
inade), 2,510,400 Tb.; total, 9,020,000 Ib. The annual consumption of im- 
ported tobacco, cigats and cigarettes was about 92,600 lb. Tobacco used by 
smokers for making their own cigaréttes is recorded as tobacco, and an 
extension of this practice tends to reduce the proportion of tobacco con- 
suined in the form of cigarettes made in factories; 


SAWMILLS, 


Sawmilling is an. important industry in many parts of. the State, the 
majority of the mills being situated. in. the forest areas: Moulding and 
planing are undertaken at some mills, also the cutting of wood-paving 
blocks.. In the. metropolitan district sawmills are conducted in connection 
with yards where imported timbers are treated and joinery work is done. 


FACTORIES. g€9 


Details concerning the sawmilling industry at intervals since 1921 are as 
foilow :— 
Taste 849.—Sawmills. 


Items. | 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1931~82. 1987-38. | 1938-39. 1989-40. 
Nunber of Establishments ... 496 477 349 425 435. 447 
Average Number of Em- 
ployees* oe 4,977 3,982 1,486 4,925 4,981 4,915 
Total Horse-power Installed... 19,724 23,235 18,222 27,887 29,096 29,3896 
Value of Land and Buildings £ 811,830 986,200 699,159 700,841 712,278 686,828 
ValueofPiantand Machinery £ 908,192 813,170 546,464 630,347 631,702 627,960 
Salaries and Wages Paid £ 926,276 888,891 268,060 962,781 970,988 958,657 
Value of Fuel and Power 
se weak a £ 24,405 35,123 22,787 52,818 61,856 54,456 
Value of Materials Used £| 2,732,656 | 3,295,133 877,911 ; 3,048,239 | 2,817,588 ; 2,947,803 
Value of Oucput cai £| 4,103,924 | 4,891,185 | 1,819,415 | 4,703,882 | 4,464,421 | 4,608,249 
Value of Production ... £} 1,846,863 | 1,560,929 | 418,717 | 1,602,825 | 1,594,977 | 1,605,990 
Logs ‘Treated— 
Hardwood—. 
Native... . cub. ft.| 14,623,002 12,270,951 | 4,601,032 | 14,546,066 | 16,400,242 | 16,755,139 
Tmported.,, cub, ft. 221,415 28,320 ooo 68,687 90,524 71,821 
Softwood-— 
Native... cub. ft.| 6,075,100 | 5,523,500 | 2,322,600.| 6,087,487 | 6,514,200 | 8,362,455 
Imported... eu, ft. 576,900 369,900 425,100 } 11,685,567 | 9,725,537 | 7,288,667 
Sawn Timber Produced— 
Hardwood— 
Native .... . Sup. f6.]115,744,848 94,414,153 /84,250,922 1119,523,751 1129,510,433 (129,278,044 
Imported... . sup, ft.| 2,036,089 282,312 ous 626,800 767,511 696,020 
Softwood—- 
Native .... «sup. £6.) 40,366,700 41,636,900 |17,851,300 | 48,418,002 | 49,840,052 | 62,300,534 
Tmported... ...sup. ft., 5,262,200 | 3,196,300 ! 3,992,500 !120,345,763 }101,051,353 | 75,290,525 


* Average over whole year. 


The native logs treated during 1939-40 consisted of 16,755,189 cubic 
feet of hardwoods. and 8,362,455 cubic feet of softwoods; the quantities of 
sawn timber produced therefrom being 129,273,044 super. feet, and 62,300,534. 
super. feet respectively. The output of the sawmills was affected by slack- 
ness in the building trades from 1928-29 to 1932-33, and there was a sub- 
stantial improvement in later years owing to greater activity in building 
and construction. The output of imported softwoods, which expanded from 
8,200,000 super. feet in 1928-29 to nearly 120,850,000 super. feet in 1987-38 
declined to 75,290,525 super. feet in 1989-40. As a result of increases in 
customs duties on imported sawn timber a greater proportion is imported 
unsawn and treated in local mills. 

Rusper Works, 

The demand for rubber goods in New South Wales is being supplied to 
an increasing extent with local products. The value of oversea imports 
of rubber goods (excluding crude rubber and waste) was £1,660,500 in 
1925-26. Three years later it declined to £593,091, and in 1938-39 it was 
only £161,449. The imports of crude rubber and rubber waste in these 
years were: 86,610 cwt. in 1925-26; 125,659 ewt. in 1928-29, and 159,310 
ewt. in 1938-89. 

TasuE 850.—Rubber Works. 


Stems, 1920-21. | 1928-29. | 1981-32. | 1937-88. | 1998-39, | 1939-40. 
Number of Establishments ie 30 83 92 05 96 Tor 
Average Number of I'm minloyees™ 1,035 2,775 1,786 8,454 3,533 3,583 
‘Total Horse-power Insta 1,069 13,667 17,364 29 392 21,680 21,782 


Value of Land and Buildings § 121,848 843,814 955,674 816, 805 814,650 813,653 
Value.of Plant and Machinery £] 166,196 836,947 821, 567 688,338 537,440 | 516,288 
Salaries.and Wages Paid . £ 162 015 670,200 360, 840 712,883 735,830 779,243 
‘Value of Fuel and Power Used & 12, 380 94,678 68,270 93,457 94,862 101,851 
Value of Materials'Used: .. &) 343,604 | 1,566,265 801,916 2,133,826 | 1,882,261 | 2,326,474 
Value of Output, £ 634,690 3,149,467 | 1,696,488 | 3,106,542 | 2,935,502 | 3,448,414 


Value of Production —.. £| 278/847 | 1,488;524 | '736302 | 879.250 | 958,469 | 1,020,089 
Tyres Made.. . No. T 670,952 399,051 631,890 662,736 T 
Goloshes and Rubber Shoes 
Made nae 3 ww prs. + 2,204,682 | 2,167,291 | 2,024,638 | 3,557,914 | 3,830,700 
* Average over whole year. t Not avaltable. 


The recorded value of the output of the rubber works represents, for the 
most part, the value at which the products of the large establishments are 
transferred to their selling organisations. 
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ELectric GENERATING STATIONS, 


Production and supply of electric light and power has extended rapidly 
in recent years. The establishments include undertakings of the State and 
local authorities, of which turther details are shown in the chapter “Local 
Government” of this Year Book. 


Large works, controlled by the Commissioner for Railways, in Sydney, 
Newcastle and Lithgow supply electricity for transport and for the railway 
and tramway workshops as well as for industrial and domestic use. A 
Government undertaking is maintained at Port Kembla, whence power is 
supplied for harbour works, etc., and current is transmitted to construc- 
tional works in the vicinity and to a number of towns along the South 
Coast and in the Southern Highlands. Another scheme is operated by 
means of power available from the waters discharged through the Burrin- 
juck Dam. The current is supplied over a wide area which embraces 
Wagga Wagga, Cootamundra, Junee, Cowra, and Canberra. 

The largest of the municipal electricity works is the undertaking adminis- 
tered by the Sydney County Council, from which electricity is distributed 
in a large portion of the metropolitan district. Two hydro-electric 
schemes, viz., one in the Dorrigo Shire and the other at Nymboida, have 
been established by local governing bodies in the north-eastern areas, and 
current from the latter ig reticulated through a considerable part of the 
North Coast district. 

For the purpose of comparative factory statistics particulars of the elec- 

. tricity industry are confined to the operations of electric generating 
stations, and do not include particulars of transmission and distribution. 
The amount shown as the value of output of the industry is the amount 
received from the sale of electricity, less transmission and distribution 
costs. 

The statistics of electricity generation in 1936-37 and later years 
are exclusive of plants generating power solely for use within the factories 
in which they are located. Such plants generate approximately 6 per cent. 
of the total electricity produced in the State. 

The development in electric generating stations since 1921 is shown 
by the details given in the following table. The establishments in 1939-40 
consisted of 6 owned by the State, 39 by local bodies, 54 by companies :— 


TABLE 851.—Electric Generating Stations. 


Items, 1920-21. | 1928-29, | 1931-32, | $1038-89. | 1939-40, 
Number of Establishments... 117 126 118 106 “99 
Average Number of Employees* 1,292 2,180 1,857 2,072; 2,148 
Total Horse-power of Prime! 


Movers installed see w| 194,624 558,131] 859,629 953,487]... 
Value of Land and Buildings  £/1,381,092| 2,938,924) 4,815,101] 4,584,817] 4,611,531 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 2,531,358) 8,354,176/10,261,153| 11,695,870 12,271,485 


Salaries and Wages paid £| 327,157 676,195) 604,068 634,276 668,240 
Value of Fuel and Power used £} 590,373] 1,431,186} 1,116,075) 1,863,608) 1,493,276 
Value of Materials used £| 64,995 238,422) 154,909 223,343, 236,845 
Value of Output on £/1,697,763} 4,956,461] 5,178,785 5,719,029) 6,196,385 
Value of Production one £,1,052,395; 3,286,853) 3,908,801] 4,132,078 4,466,264 


Coal used na «a tons! 510,088 882,355] 741,180) 1,162,997 
Electricity generated— 
In Electric Generating 
Stations, 1,000 units. 
In Factories for Own Use {sse.0 959,985) 1,075,706 
1,000 units | 


1,200,786 


1,833,540 2,018,813 


114,949 126,634 


* Average over whole year. ¢ exclusive of ustablishiuents generating electricity for own use. 


FACTORIES. Q7t 


The following is an analysis of the disposal of electricity from electric 
generating stations in the three years 1987-88 to 1989-40:— 


TasLE 852.—Electric Generating Stations—Disposal of Electricity. 


Disposal, | 1987-38. | 1938-39, 1939-1940. 
1,000 units. 1,000 units. 1,000 units. 
Bulk sales for subsequent distribution... ise 254,392 254,044 247,822 
Bulk sales to large industrial concerns... sis 472,330 
Railways and tramways (traction, etc. ) aa 364,893 BLT, 8D8 1,030,043 
Domestic light and power we 177,421 3 212,906 246,135 
Small industrial and commercial power and 
lighting ... ai or ie +t he 116,171 128,850 140,773 
Strest lighting vie wes 26,299 27,638 29,391 
Used in own works outside gonerating ‘station 15,746 11,429 31,092 
Used in generating station pee vale tee 74,384. 87,913 97,925 
Not classified Sa aee ane ae vai 58,806 55,745 56,726 
Electricity lost... Ass re ane es 137,219 137,358 129,005 
Total electricity sold, used or lost sae «| 1,697,661 1,833,541 2,018,812 


In addition to the foregoing, 119,153 thousand units of electricity were 
generated in factories for their own use in 1987-88, 114,949 thousand units 
in 1988-39 and 126,684 thousand units in 1989-40. 

Bulk sales of electricity for subsequent distribution are made to a num- 
ber of undertakings, principally local government bodies, for distribution to 
the public in the area under their control. Particulars of their operations 
are shown in the chapter Local Government of this Year Book. 


Gas Works. 


The gas works in 1939-40 consisted of one governmental concern, 18 
country municipal or shire works, and 24 operated by gas companies. 

Despite the substantial progress that has been made in the installation 
of electric plants for purposes of illumination, power, and cooking, the 
use of gas has increased during the last five years. 


Taste 8538.—Gas Works, 


Items, 1920-21, | 1928-290. | 1931-32, 1938-39, 1939-40. 
Number of Establishments oak rod 46 48 : 47 43 42 
Average Number of Employees* ats 1,642 1,668 1,039 1,092 1,054 
Total Horse-power installed... ay 6,572 8,679 8,986 17,409 17,864 


1,066,074 874,702 854,593 741,580 758,665 
1,892,835 2,907,445 2,985,924 3,219,493 3,300,459 

437,318 373,412 266,331 288,913 292,741 
95 247,331 183,844 207,891 208,895 

829,906 1,130,072 743,931 762,764 829,049 
2,204,644 2,867,142 2,142,583 2,327,850 2,436,081 
1,321,743 1,489,739 1,214,808 | 1,357,195 1,398,137 


Value of Land and Buildings ... 
Value of Plant and Machinery ... 
Salaries and Wages paid sain 
Value of Fuel aud Power used ... 
Value of Materials used ... 
Value of Output ... 
Value of Production 
Materials Treated— 

Coal ... ioe ee .. tons 564,122 661,878 515,508 578,127 621,164 


th th th th th th th 
= 
= 
wv 
oO 
2 
ur 


Oil « gals.| 3,700,462 1,851,182 2,194,034 2,551,490 1,974,765 
Articles Produced— 

Gas... ae ae. se cub. feet} 8,131,712 | 10,683,530 | 9,320,868 | 10,896,185 | 11,208,764 

Coke ... ca 1. tons} 346,380 435, 816 336,846 412,986 444,086 

Tar... oes «. gals.} 9,861,830 | 18,244, 1818 10,950,449 | 15,279,617 | 15,775,286 

Sulphate of Ammonia .. tons} 1,061 6,546 4,966 6,800 T 


* Average over whole year, A number of men engaged on maintenance work were Included in 1928-29 
but such employees were excluded in later years. t Not available for publication. 

In addition to the coke and sulphate of ammonia made in gas works, 
considerable quantities are made in other establishments in which coal is 
treated. The quantity of coke produced by all plants in 1989-40 was 
1,708,998 tons. 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 


New Sour WAtEs contains extensive mineral deposits of great value 
and variety. Coal was discovered as early as 1796, though under the indus- 
trial conditions prevailing at that time its importance was not fully realised. 
World-wide interest, however, was excited by the announcement in 1851 
that gold had been discovered in New South Wales. The discovery 
attracted a rapid flow of immigration to the country and promoted the 
development of its resources. Since 1883 extensive silver-lead deposits have 
been opened up and mined at Broken Hill. Copper and tin deposits also 
were opened up. Coal and silver-lead have provéd to be the richest sources 
of mineral production. Tin has increased in importance in recent years 
but copper mining has declined since 1920 and is inextensive. 


Sratistics or MINES. 


Statistics relating to the mining industry and swmmarised in this 
chapter are available from two sources :— 

(1) Returns as to employees, wages, value of machinery and plant, and 
total value of minerals raised during the year have been collected - 
under the Census Act for each year from 1921 onwards. The 
value of output (as shown in Tables 854 to 857) is estimated before 
treatment ; 


(2) Returns as to quantity and value of the. principal metals and 
industrial minerals won during the year have been ascertained 
under the Mining Acts for many years past. The values of 
minerals won (as shown in Tables 873 to 881) relate to the esti- 
mated value after treatment. 


Mines IN OPERATION. 


The following statement is a summary of the particulars furnished by 
mine owners in returns under the Census Act regarding the mines in opera- 
tion and the minerals mined during 1921 and later years. The figures are 
selected items and are not a complete record of either the income or expen- 
diture of the undertakings concerned :— 


TaBLe 854.—Comparative Statistics—All Mines, 1921 to 1989. 


Amount 


Mines : of Value of— 
Year in one Salaries 4 - a 
? Opera: moloved and Lana, Machinery Materials Output. 
tion, | (@verage).| Wages Buildings, and and Fuel (Minerals 
Paid. étc, Plant. Used. ete. Raised) 


No. | No. £ £ £ £ £ 

1921#| 493 | 25,612 | 6,430,988 | 3,428,736 | 8,118,823 | 1,770,320 | 10,191,975 
1926 427 | 29,186 | 7,511,862 |:4,224,676 | 8,736,908 | 2,266,410 | 12,084,088 
1929 369 | 26,562 | 6,242,393 | 3,981,000 | 7,939,024 | 1,346.519 | 8,832,874 
1930 377 | 26,010 | 4,856,579 | 3,991,991 | 7,608,630 | 1,280,654 | 7,498,865 
1931 431, | 18,370 | 3,838,763 | 3,724,217 |'7,463,590 | 962,370 | 6,706,425 
1932 496 | 17,721 | 3,797,055 | 2,737,169 | 7,698,492 | 1,020,403 | 5,603,652 
1933 569 | 16,933 | 3,835,077 | 3,618,890 | 7,544,120 | 949,162 | 6,848,699 
- 1934 599 | 17,816 | 4,181,366 | 3.891,271 |°7,369,947 | 1.033.354 | 6,363,107 


1935 668 17,864 | 4,560,844 | 3,742,941 | 7,532,101 | 1,093,774 | 6,991,974 
1936 592 18,890 | 4,895,850 | 3,666,585 | 7,378,698 | 1,176,732.) 8,429,114 
1937 610 19,775 | 5,836,680 | 3,723,707 | 7,450,227 | 1,406,685 | 10,361,089 
1938 578 20,891 | 5,969,287 | 3,686,962 | 8,141,917 ) 1,557,277 | 10,047,453 
1939 594 | 22,506 | 6,592,871 | 3,815,465 | 8,363,440 | 1,777,797 | 11,466,916 


* Including in 1921 particulars (excluded in later years) of quarries held under mining title. 


MINING INDUSTRY. 973 


In ths table the value of minerals won ‘by fossickers, which amounted 
to £101,072 in 1938 and £120,083, in 1989, is included in the output, but 
fossickers are not included in the number of persons employed in mining. 
The number of fossickers is shown in Tlable 858, 


The cost of replacing tools worn out each year and of repairing plaint,. 
machinery, etc., is included with the value of materials and fuel used, but 
many other costs and overhead charges are not included. 


Coal mining is the principal mineral industry of New South Wales, andi 
the annual output of the coalmines represents nearly 60 per cent. of the: 
total value of output of minerals. Coal mining in New South Wales,. 
as in other countries, is liable to intermittency, owing to various causes, 
and in recent years the industry has been affected by reason of the more 
extensive use of oil and the development of hydro-electricity schemes. 

In 1928 the coal trade began to decline owing to diminished demand for 
export, and from ist March, 1929, to 2nd June, 1930, practically all the 
northern colleries were idle on account of an industrial dispute. The value: 
of the output has been reduced also by yveason of a fall in prices. The 
quantity of coal raised decreased in each year from 1927 to 1931, but has 
risen again almost to the peak production recorded in 1994 (see page 979)~ 


Summaries relating to coal mines and to other mines are shown below :— 


TABLE 855.—Comparative Statistics—Coa] Mines, 1921 to 1939. 


' aaa Value of — 
Mines -Persour alaries 
Year. {in Opera- Employed and Land Machinery Materials Output. 
tion. (average). ‘Wages, Buil dings, ant ane a eek 
No. No. £ £ £ & £ 


1921¢ , 143 20,973.) 5,703,999 | 3,222,721 | 6,636,857 ; 1,469,578 { 9,036,474 
1926 141 24,126 | 6,058,270 | 3,999,836 | 7,747,139 | 1,496,436 | 9,096,613 
1929 180 22,470 | 4,063,746 | 3,778,965 | 7,127,140 824,940 | 6,294,870. 
1930 216 21,343 | 3,731,380 | 3,804,875 | 6,932,874 797,689 | 5,493,150 
1931 169 15,522 | 3,222,379 | 3,541,988 | 6,736,886 654,319 | 4,441,335 
1932 169 14,126 | 3,022,474 | 3,548,208 | 6,819,784 | 587,446 | 4,076,108- 
1933 194 12,910 | 2,972,712 | 3,412,274 | 6,683,451 530,541 | 4,106,618 
1934 169 13,245 | 3,148,158 | 3,368,189 | 6,478,492 656,313 | 4,342,285 
1935 161 12,788 | 3,379,312 | 3,516,082 | 6,530,433 584,737 | 4,585,361 
1936 160 13,515 | 3,492,308 | 3,465,285 | 6,399,424 613,305 | 4,920,908: 
1937 173 13,828 | 3,947,598 | 3,433,439 | 6,333,082 704,393 | 5,541,615. 
1938 173 14,864 | 3,993,059 | 3,402,128 | 6,605,068 757,863 | 5,653,301 
1939 172 16,201 | 4,685,709 3,411,978 | 6,610,626 963,439 | 7,034,816 


¢ Includes shale mines, 


Apart from coal mining, the Broken Hill silver-lead field is the 
most important mining activity in the State. In 1921 conditions: 
were unfavourable as prices of metals were low. Moreover, operations at: 
some of the mines were suspended tor the.greater part of the year in conse~ 
quence of the partial destruction by fire of the smelting works in South 
Australia where the products are treated. ‘Between 1921 and 1926 there 
was a rise in-metal prices and a steady increase in the value of the output 
of the metalliferous mines. A fall in prices led to a decrease in later 
years. ‘The output of metals rose slowly after 1931, and there was a 
substantial rise in prices in the years 1985 to 1987. The decline in value 
in 1988 was due to lower prices. 

Statistics of quarries-are not included with those here shown relative to 
wines but ave contained in Tables 882 and 883. 
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Tabie 856.—Comparative Statistics—Mines other than Coal Mines, 1921 
_ to 1939, 
Value of — 
Mines Persons Salaries 
Year. in Opera- Employed and Land Machinery | Materials Output. 
tion. (average). Wages. Buil ding * and and Fuel (Minerais 
Plant. Used. Raised). 
No. No. £ £ £ £ £ 
1921* 350 4,639 | 726,989 206,014 | 1,48),966 300,742 | 1,155,501 
1926 286 5,061 1,453,592 224,840 989,769 769,974 | 2,987,472 
1929 189 4,092 | 1,188,647 202,045 811,884 521,579 | 2,538,004 
1930 161 3,667 1,125,199 187,116 675,756 482,965 | 2,005,415 
1931t | 262 2,848 616,384 182,229 716,704 308,051 | 1,265,090 
1932t¢ 8327 3,595 774,581 188,871 878,708 432,957 | 1,587,444 
1933 375 4,023 862,365 206,616 860,669 418,611 | 1,742,086 
1934 430 4,571 1,038,208 223,082 891,455 477,041 | 2,020,872 
1935 507 5,076 1,181,532 226,859 | 1,001,668 609,037 | 2,406,623 
1936 432 5,375 1,403,542 201,300 979,274 563,427 | 3,508,206 
1937 437 5,947 1,889,082 290,268 | 1,117,145 702,292 | 4,809,478 
1938 405 6,027 1,976,228 284,834 | 1,536,849 799,414 | 4,394,152 
1939 422 6,305 1,907,162 403,487 | 1,752,814 814,358 | 4,432,100 


* Including in 1921 particulars 0! quarries held ander mining title, excluded in later years. 


} Lncludes 


shale mines. 


The amount of wages, as shown in the foregoing tables, includes ths 
value of explosives sold to employees, which amounted to £209,458 in 1939, 
iz., £117,757 to coalminers and £91,701 to other miners. 


The materials used in coal mines in 1939 consisted of timber valued at 
£191,186, and other materials valued at £510,807. The value of fuel used 


was £261,946. 


In other mines the value of timber used in 1989 was £286,721, the value 


of other materials £315,801, and of fuel consumed, £211,836. 


The value of 


fuel used in all mines was £478,782, including the value of 254,270 tons 
of coal, £180,601, and electricity valued at £245,495. 


Mines in Divisions. 


Particulars of mines in operation in 1939 in the various divisions of the 
State are shown in the following table :— 


Taste 857.—Mines in Divisions, 1939. 


Amount Value of— 
Mines fe) 
; Persons a 
Panay in Salaries 
Division. Opera- eas and Land Machinery|Materials | Output 
tion SY) Wages and and and Fuel | (Minerals 
Paid. Bulldings, Plant. Used. Raised). 
No. No. £& ’ £ £ & 
North Coast_... 19 7 10,247 6,823 25,061 4,353 17,440 
Hunter and Manning ” 148 10,243 [8,007,318 |2,785,522 |5,169,201 | 656,147 [4,577,532 
South Coast ... 49 4,165 (1,086,852 | 463,109 | 934,783 08,604 |1,545,853 
Northern Tableland |. 111 669 94,163 9,657 | 203,820 62,409 92,739 
Central Tableland 84 2,136 | 603,808 } 171,788 | 742,400 | 136,078 |1,046,865 
Southern Tableland ,.. 13 621 ] 131,511 84,773 | 164,613 81,843 | 169,170 
North-western Slope 81 221 42,776 5,376 59,769 14,531 81,924 
Central-western Slope 19 53 2,628 238 1,753 1,187 7,415 
South-western Siope 64 350 45,644 4,868 27,922 17,541 86,802 
North central Plain ... 2 5 1,262 age 140 57 | 1,648 
Central Plain 10 151 28,058 1,846 6,521 8,727 38,461 
Riverina ‘ 15 73 11,025 1,974 13,736 2,895 22,736 
East of Darling 14 463 | 152,070 15,535 | 192,108 74,998 | 523,974 
West of Darling , 15 3,394 {1,375,509 | 263,956 | 822,612 | 563,427 |8,054,848 
Total, New South Wales ... 694 22,506 /6,592,871 (8,815,465 |8,368,440 |1,777,797 |11,466,916 


MINING INDUSTRY. 975 


The northern coalfields are situated in the Hunter and Manning division, 
the southern in the South Coast division and the western in the central 
tableland. Broken Hill and Cobar districts are west and east of the Dar- 
ling, respectively, and the principal tin mines are in the central tableland 
division, 


EIMPLOYMENT IN Minna. 


Mining leases and permits contain conditions as to the minimum number 
of men to be employed. The usual labour conditions in respect of mining 
leases of Crown lands and of leases or agreements to mine on private lands 
are as follows:—For coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
for first twelve months of term granted, 2 men to 320 acres, thereafter 
4 men; for gold, 1 man to 10 acres throughout the full term; for other 
minerals, 1 man to 20 acres during the first year, thereafter 1 man to 
10 acres. For dredging leases the prescribed labour is in the proportion 
of 7 men to 100 acres. The labour conditions may be suspended in cases 
where low prices for the products or other adverse circumstances affect 
the working of a mine. 


The approximate number of men engaged in mining in various years 
since 1921 is indicated in the following statement. The number of miners 
is the sum of the average number employed at each mine in operation 
during the year. Separate particulars are shown of the number of 
“fossickers,” as reported by the mining wardens in the various districts. 
These men work more or less intermittently, digging for gold or other 
minerals, washing alluvial deposits, picking over abandoned workings, or 
prospecting. The average output won by fossickers is small. 


TaBLe 858.—Average Number of Miners, 1921 to 1939. 


Particulars. 1921, 1926. 1931. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939, 
Miners— 
Coal ... uae | 20,973*} 24,126 | 15,684*| 13,515 | 13,828 | 14,8644| 16,201* 
Metals— “ cs Sere 
Gold oe we 900 378 520 1,661 1,324 | 1,172 1,341 
Silver, Lead, Zinc.,..} 2,035 3,272 1,755 3,022 3,557 | 3,818 3,786 
Tin is ae 826 671 229 520 714 673 790 
Copper... ads 68 62 8 2 17 5 3 
Other Metals ... 810t 419 140 48 130 163 131 
Other Minerals 259 134 222 205 196 254. 
Total, Metalliferous,etc.| 4,639) 5,061 _2,786 5,375 5,947 | 6,027 6,305 
Total, Miners ... wo] 25,6124) 29,186 | 18,370 | 18,890 | 19,775 | 20,891 | 22,506 
Fossickers— oe 
Gold. «ss bea 52 464 | 8,767 3,827 2,694 | 2,444 2,262 
Tin a _ 343 651 687 1,340 1,210 898 835 
Other Ses ove 55 228 657 147 257 2 225 162 
Total, Fossickers 450 1,243 | 10,111 5,314 4,161 | 3,567 3,259 


* Includes shale miners, 189 in 1921; 62 In 1931; 36 in 1938; and 57 in 1939. 
+ Includes workers in quarries held under mining title, excluded in later years, 


Between 1926 and 1985 the number of men engaged in coal mining 
declined from 24,125 to 12,788. After 1985 the number began to increase 
slowly. It increased by 1,000 in 1988 and by 1,400 in 1939, and in 
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‘this year the number was the highest since 1930. In other branches of 
‘mining the number ‘of employees declined from 5,061 in 1926 to 2,786 in 
1931, then increased steadily to 6,305 in 1939. The most notable increases 
‘were in gold mining and silver, lead and zinc. The rapid expansion in 
gold mining was encouraged by Government assistance to prospecting as 
a measure of unemployment relief and the high premium payable on gold. 


“Activity in silver-lead mines was stimulated by rising prices in 1986 and 
1987, 


Additional information regarding persons engaged in coal and other 
mines is shown in the following statement. The figures show the number 
veomployed on the last full working day in each year:— 


"PABLE 859.—Iimployees in Mines, Above and Below Ground, 1931 to 1939. 
(On Last Working Day in Year.) 


Coal Mines. Other Mines. 
Year. | working | Employees | Employees Working | Entpioyees | Employees 
Pro- above below Total, Pro- above below Total. 
prietors, ground. ground. prietors, ground. ground, 
19381 178 4,047 11,583 | 15,808 472 765 1,730 2,976} 
1932 196 3,464 9,916 | 13,576 616 1,092 1,977 3,686f 
1933, 284 3,219 | 9,461 | 12,964 727 1,189 2,210 4,126 
1934 286 3,161 9,899 | 13,346 746 1,452 2,518 4,716 
1935 241 3,069 10,018 | 13,328 816 1,712 2,687 5,215 
1936 244 3,141 10,484 | 13,869 702 1,639 3,011 6,352 
1987 254. 3,393 11,046 | 14,693 687 1,975 3,506 6,168 
1938 246 3,783 11,837 | 15,866 582 1,783 3,316 6,681 
1939 207 3,779 12,499 | 16,485 660 1,777 3,569 6,006 
( 


f Includes shale mines. 

Approximately 93.6 per cent. of employees in mines in New South Wales 
are adult men and only 6.4 per cent. are youths under 21 years of age. The 
respective numbers working above and below ground the last full working 
day of 1989 were as follow (excluding working proprietors) :— 


TABLE 860.—Employees in Mines—Age Groups, 1989. 


Men Employed on ae Full Working Day, Coal Mines, Other Mines. Total. 
Wnder Age 21— 
Above Ground .,. ia eae at 530 63 593 
Below Ground ... Sia wag ave 790 6 796 
Total underage2l ake 1,320 | 69 1,389 
@ver Age 21— . 
Above Ground ... ve ote sie 8,249 1,714 4,963 
Below Ground ... eas es aes 11,709 3,563 15,272 
Total over age 21 on iat 14,958 5,277 20,235 
Grand Total ... .{, 16,278 += | —s«, 846 21,624, 


The employment of boys-under 16 years of age and of women and girls in 
or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon the employ- 
ment of youths, 
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MINING: MACHINERY. 


The value of the machinery used in corinection with mining in New South 
Wales. during. the year 1939 was. £8,363,440, viz., coal mines. £6,610,626,. 
metalliferous mines, £1,748,763, and other mines, £9,051. The value in 
various years since 1921.is shown below :— 

Tasne 861.—Value of’ Mining: Machinery, 1921 to 1999., 


Year. Coal fae aia ra Other-Mines:.|. ‘Total. 
£ £ £ £: 
1921' | 6,636,857 1,481,966}, * 8,118,823}. 
1926; 7,747,189 947,911. 41,858 +| 8/736,908: 
19381 |- 6,736,886 699,679: 17,025f, 7,453,590 
1935. |: 6,530,438 979,515 22,168 >| 7,532,101, 
1936: 6,399,424; 948,732. 30,542 | 7,378,698: 
1937, 6,333,082 1,089,217 27,928 « 7,450,227 
1938 6,605,068 - 1,615,334 21,515 8,141,917. 
1939° |: 6,610,626 |. 1,743,763: 9,051: 8,363,440 -- 
* Included with metalliferous mines. ¢ Including machinery in quarries held 
undermining: title, excluded in-later ‘years, ¢-Includes Shale mines. 


The value of the machinery used in mining for the various metals during: 
1939 was as follows:—Gold, £535,286; silver, lead and‘ zinc, £982/494; tin, 
£202,111; other metals, £23,872. 


The following statement shows separately the value of the plant used in 
actual mining operations, that is, in winning, and. weighing the minerals, 
hauling them to the surface; ventilating the mines,.etc.; and the value of 
the conveyance plant for transporting the minerals from the surface to 
wharf or railway :— 


TasLe 862,—Value and Purposes:of Mining Machinery, 1921 to 1939. 


| Machinery in Coal Mines used‘for— | Machinery.in Other Mines used for— 


Total Yalay 
Year. Transporting ‘Transport- aed 
Mining Minerals. to Other. Mining. |ing-Minerals} Other ie 
Operations, | Wharf or | Machinery.; Operations. |to Wharf or; Machinery. ¥ 
Railway: Railway, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1921 | 3,614,955 | 2,561,172 | 460,730 924,870*| 122,481*| 434,615* 8,118,823* 
1926° | 4,524,850 | 2,880,051 | 342,238'| 796,461) 110,820 82,488 |8,736,908' 
1981+: | 3,954,708: | 2,628,302 | 253;376-| 680;616 14,531 21,557 |7,453,590: 
1935 | 3,880,682 | 2,388,024 | 261,727 916,072 24,427 61,169: |7;532,101 
1936. | 3,832,433 | 2,317,492 | 249,499 917,947 11,647 49,680 {7,378,698 
1937 | 3,794,549 | 2,282,962 | 255,571. 996,229 16,064 | 104,852 |7,450,227 
1988 | 3,982,658 | 2,344,951 | 277,459:| 1,325,702:| 24,340 | 186,807 {8,141,917 
1939: | 3,997,363 | 2,344,695 |, 268,568; 1,511,501 14,640: | 226,673 |8,363,440 


* Tnelading particulars of quarries:beld undermining thtla which were excluded in later years. 
¢ Shale mines ingluded with other mines in 1931,. 


In the coal mines, the value of the machinery employed in mining 
operations in. 1939 represented 60 per cent. of the total value; 36‘ per cent. 
was used for transporting’ the minerals from the surface of the mine to 
a wharf or railway station. In other mines 86° per cent: was used’in mining 
operations and léss than 1 per cent. in transporting minerals. In some 
cases: mine. owners have constructed’ railway, lines for'the purpose of con- 
necting the mines with the State railway system. or with. wharves, 


*73107—C 
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Particulars of the average horse power of engines used for operating 
mining machinery are shown below :— 


Tasie 863.—Horse power of Engines—Average Used in Mines 1921 to 1939. 


Coal Mines, Other Mines, 
$ aye 
ear, eg 
Steam Electric | Other Steam Electric Other all kines. 
Engines. | Engines. | Engines.) Engines. | Engines. | Engines, 


HP. H.P. | H.P.| HP. EH.P. H.P. HP. 
1921 47,321 | 16,188 | 113) 12,136*) 1,931* 693*| 78,232* 
1926 62,691 | 23,008 | 611 | 13,847 2,632 533 | 103,222 
1931+ | 49,436 | 22,907 86 3,350 1,528 404 | 77,801 
1935 35,577 | 26,554 | 234 6,690 3,158 2,913 | 75,126 
1936 35,710 | 26,676 | 264 6,111 3,724 3,041 | 75,526 
1937 35,975 | 28,347 | 362 6,803 4,962 3,811 | 80,260 
1938 34,579 | 29,141 | 488 7,971 9,761 3,938 | 85,868 
1939 35,749 | 30,125 | 725 (| 7,406 | 14,485 | 3,927 | 92,417 


* Including particulars of quarries held under mining title, excluded in later years, 
{Shale mines jacluded with other mines in 1931, 


The rated capacity of mining machinery in 1939 amounted to 143,043 
horse-power, viz., 108,454 horse-power in coal mines and 84,589 horse- 
power in other mines. 


Coat. 


A description of the coal measures of New South Wales was published on 
pages 669 and 670 of the Year Book for 1937-38. 


Oi from Coal. 


Developments in the commercial production of power oil from coal 
in Great Britain by the hydrogenation process have focussed the attention 
of coal producers upon the possibilities of using coal produced in this State 
for the production of motor spirit, oils, ete. 


Investigations have been made of hydrogenation, low temperature car- 
bonisation and synthetic processes. 


_Tests of bulk samples of coal made abroad in 1934 demonstrated that 
coal from the Greta seam is superior to the best British coal for carbonisa- 
tion at low temperatures and that it yields considerably more tar and coke 
of higher quality. 


State Coal Mine. 


The State coal mine was opened at Lithgow, in the Western district, in 
Beptember, 1916. The area of the land containing voal reserved for the 
Crown amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the available supply of coal has 
been estimated at 240,000,000 tons. Since 1932 control of the mine has been 
vested in the State Coal Mines Control Board, consisting of the Under- 
Secretary, Department of Mines (Chairman), an officer of the Mines Depart- 
ment, nominated by the Minister for Mines, and a representative of the 
Department of Railways, nominated by the Minister for Transport. 


The output from the mine was 884,096 tons in 1989 and the average 
number of men employed was 412. 
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Propuction or Coan. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in New 
South Wales to the close of 1939 as recorded by the Department of Mines, 
the total production being 434,245,395 tons, valued at £252,178,752, 


TaBLe 864,—Coal Raised in New South Wales to end of 1939. 


: Joal Raised. Valu verage val 
Period. : (Gross.) at Pit’s Mouth, - ferent nf 
tons. £ Gitte 
To 1900 91,476,633 37,315,915 8 1 
1901-05 30,917,230 10,703,690 6 11 
1906-10 40,624,698 14,240,992 7 0 
1911-15 48,831,214 17,759,946 7 3 
1916-20 44,830,757 25,847,168 ll 6 
1921-25 54,469,448 45,086,288 16 7 
1926-30 46,170,888 38,628,003 16 9 
1931-35 36,906,800 22,719,859 12 4 
1936-39* 40,017,747 23,322,820 11 8 


* 4 years, 


Gross coal production as recorded in returns under the Census Act in 
each year since 1921 was as follows :— 


TanLe 865.—OCoal, Gross Production—Annually, 1921 to 1940. 


Year. Tons. Year, Tons. 
1921. ea 10,793,387 1931 a 6,487,992 
1922 Por 10,183,133 1932 oa 6,719,706 
1923 Sea 10,478,513 1933 wee 7,162,655 
1924 eer 11,618,216 1934 eine 7,946,530 
1925 ain 11,396,199 1935 wa 8,714,472 
1926 wae 10,885,766 1936 a 9,213,150 
1927 eae 11,126,114 1937 ee 10,084,261 
1928 on 9,448,197 1938 _ 9,613,385 
1929 nie 7,651,373 1939 Soy 11,317,328 
1930 el 7,147,127 1940 saa 9,600,000* 


* Approximate, 


The production of coal exceeded 10,000,000 tons in each year from 1920 
to 1927, reaching the maximum in 1924 when the production was 11,618,216 
tons. In 1928 there was a marked decline in the demand for coal, and in 
1929 and 1930 operations were affected also by a prolonged cessation of 
work in the northern mines. The general industrial depression was a major 
factor in the restricted production of the following years and the output 
in 1931 was the lowest since 1904. As a result of widespread recovery in 
industrial activity, production rose steadily year by year until it again 
exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 1937. In the following year the mines were 
idle for six weeks in September and October owing to industrial strife, and 
the annual output declined by nearly 5 per cent. In 1989 production 
increased to within 300,000 tons of the maximum recorded in 1924. The 


"1934 ...| 5,067,576] 11 4 | 1,264,489] 12 10 | 1,266,781 


0. 
1938 ...) 6,120,664) 11 11 , 1,724,195) 14 0} 1,414,064 
71939 _...| 7,184,493]. 12 8-| 2,058,866) 14 5 
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foregoing quantities of coal raised: relate: to: gross production, which in 19389 
exceeded saleable output by 439,186 tons—consisting mainly of coal used 
as fuel in operating coal mines. 


Approximately 66 per cent of the coal is obtained from the northern 
coal-fields. The saleable. output: and’ average: value. per. ton: in: each. district 
since 1932 are shown in the following: table. 


TABLE 866.—Saleable Coal. Raised. in Districts, 1982 to 1939. 


Northern District. Southern District. Western District. Total. 
Year. Average Average Average Total Average 
Quantity. Valte Quantity: Value Quantity. Value: Quantit Value 
per ton. ; per ton. per ton. |: y. per ton. 
tons. 8. d. tons. s. d. tons. 8. d. tons. s. d. 


1932 ...| 4,096,437; 12 8 | 1,004,109" 13 8 |'1,231,562 ; 11 6,332,108 ' 12 6 


1933 ...! 4,420,114) 12 0 | 1,140,097) 13: 6. |.1,226,260 6,785,471 | 11 10 
7,598,839 | 11 2 
1935 ...| 5,431,273) 10 10 | 1,467,354) 12 10 | 1,437,129 8,335,756 | 10 9 


1937 ...| 6,474,920, Il 3. }.1,783,129) 13. 1,466,041. 


9 
8 
8 

1936...) 5,977,897) 10 11 | 1,544,297) 12 8 | 1,339,553 | 8 
8 9,724,090 | ll 2 
9 


9,258,923 | 12 0 


2 
4 
7 
5 
9 | 8,861,747 | 10 10 
9 
6 
8 


1,634,783 | 10 10,878,142 |} 12 9 


More than 55 per cent. of the output is-drawn from tunnels, and the 
“balance from shafts: Particulars. regarding. the: quantity of. coal cut by 
‘machinery are shown: in Table 869: 


The quantity of saleable: coal produced:‘from each of the principal coal 
:seams in 1939 was as follows:— 


Saleable 
Output, 
Northern District— tons. 

Greta Seam va ses ae es wee 4,371,297. 
Borehole-‘Seam ... ar “a ie aie 849,461 
Victoria:Tunnel Seam... rr wes we =: 9564.64. 
Great Northern Seam ies uae nee wae 247,409: 
Wallarah Seam: ... ar ee one wee =: 410,909 
Other Seams i's Si ean ae ek 348,953 
Total ... ave we 7,184,493 

Southern District ihe ike ae ne wee. 2,058,866 
Western District aes in aed oat we 1,634,783, 


Grand Total. ... +» 10,878,142 
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‘Colliery Days Worked. 


The intermittency of operations in the coal-mining industry, due chiefly 
to irregularity of orders, industrial disputes :and :over-development, is. indi- 
eated by the following ‘table showing the weighted average number of days 
Worked by coal mines in the main coal-mining -districts in various ‘years 
since 1913 :— \ 


iareere 


TaB_E 867,—Colliery Days Worked, 1913 to 1939. 


‘Year. ‘| Northern, | Southern. | ° Western. ’ Total. 
‘days. days. ‘days. days, 

1913 .., ee 234 227 261 233 
‘1917 ... der 201 207 221 204 
1921 .,. os 221 234 217 223 
1925 ... tis 197 194 257 202 
“1927 0. uae 175 2038 229 ‘187 
1928 .... was 159 175 209. 168 
1929 (a) sis 79 228 244 132 
1980 (a) aes 92 149 195 119 
19381... ee 134 129 - 194 3141 
1932... ied 150 158 194 157 
1933 ... te 172 175 192 175 
1984 ... nas 177 198 202 1984 
1935 ... eae 198 216 222 205 
1936 ... 335 196 201 207 198 
1937 ... ia 209 220 224 213 
1938 (a) ae 179 196 192 184 
1989 ... igs 205 216 216 209 


(a) Extensive industrial disputes occurred in these years. 


The maximum number of working days in a year until 1938: was approxi- 
‘mately 274, but the average number of days worked hasirarely approached 
this total. During 1939 the number of working days was reduced by the 
Federal Arbitration Court, and the maximum number for the year was 
266. In 1940, when ‘the reduction was operative during ‘the «whole year, 
the number was 244 days. 


Between 1921 and 1927 the average number of persons engaged in -coal- 
mining increased steadily from 20,784 to 24,483. At the same time there 
was.a definite downward trend in the average number of:days worked.on the 
northern ‘and southern fields and in New South Wales:as a whole. 


A prolonged stoppage of the principal northern collievies from “March, 
1929, to June, 1930, caused a decrease in the average number of days 
worked on the northern field in those years, and an increase in the southern 
anid western districts, due to diversion of ‘trade. ‘The average number of 
days worked was low in 1988, when nearly. all..the-mines were closed for 
‘six weeks :on account of -an industrial dispute. 
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In the western mines the average is comparatively high and steady, work 
being much more regular in the large State colliery and in collieries 
supplying the cement-making industry in this district than in the other 
collieries producing for the open market. 


Output of Coal per Man-day. 


The approximate average output of coal per man-day worked is shown 
below for various years since 1913 :— 


TaBLE 868,—Coal Output per Man-day. 


Per Employee Below Ground. Average For All Employees. 
Year. 

Northern. | Southern,| Western. | Total. | Northern.| Southern. | Western. Total. 

tons. tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. tons. tons, 

1913..| 825 2:75 4-01 3:18 2-44 2:12 3:29 2-41 
1917. | BE 2-88 4:29 3:33 2-46 2-20 3-56 2-50 
1921 wf B17 2:69 4-62 3-17 2:34 2-00 3-74 2°36 
1925 ...| 3-25 2-86 3-55 321 2-42 2:12 2.76 2-41 
1927... | B84 2-78 3-77 3:27 2:50 2:14 2-94 2-48 
1928...) 3:58 2-87 4-38 3°53 2-61 2:21 3.34 2-62 
1929. 3-67 2-60 4:07 345 2-66 2-08 3.16 2:58 
1930 ...| = 409 2:90 . 4:19 3-80 2-96 2.23 3:27 2.81 
1931. 420 3-28 4:23 4:04 - 3-01 2.48 3:33 2-96 
1932.) 4:27 3:26 4:72 415 3-06 2-81 3:16 3-03 
1933] 442 3-44 5-28 434 315 | 258 4:22 3-17 
19384 | 485 3-14 5-29 4-40 3:35 2:44 4:28 3-26 
19385. 4B 4 3-41 5-08 4-42 3:40 2-62 417 3-33 
1936 =... |S 4°86 3°39 5-11 4:55 3°58 2°64 4:18 3°44 
1937 ...| 4-88. 3°35 5-45 4°55 B57 2-59 4:34 3°42 
19388... B05 3:43 5°55 4:71 3°74 2°51 4:55 3°51 
1939} 4°79 3°21 5:01 441 | 3:53 2:50 4:17 3:34 

| 


In considering fluctuations in the annual average output per man-day, 
due allowance must be made for the frequent changes occurring through 
the closure of old mines and the opening of new mines with varying 
efficiency, and for the increasing age of workings. After: 1980 depressed 
trade and substantially reduced prices tended to divert production to the 
more economical workings. 

Coal Cut and Filled by Machinery. 

The proportion of coal cut by machines has increased in recent years 
though it was lower than in 1911 until 1939 when the quantity was 
2,593,775 tons or 82.1 per cent. of the total output. In this year 214 
machines were used for cutting coal, 133. operated by electricity and 81 by 
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compressed air. The use of machinery for filling coal was commenced 
in 1935 and the quantity filled annually rose from 184,500 tons in 1936 to 
1,101,400 tons in 1939. 


Taste 869.—Coal Cut and Filled by Machimery, 1911 to 1939. 


Coal cut by Machinery. Coal filled 
Year. by Mechanical 
Bleetrleity. | copes Total. | ateh Gate, | = Mane 
tons, tons. tons. per cent. tons. 
1911 oe «| 2,075,000 563,000 2,638,000 30-4 Nil. 
1912 tee «| 1,667,000 662,000 2,329,000 21-5 iy 
1926 tee ee} 1,201,000 1,056,000 2,257,000 20-7 ar 
1931 tes sen 842,000 536,000 1,378,000 21-4 i 
1935 tas «| 1,436,000 532,000 1,968,000 22-6 13,700 
1936 ane «| 1,804,000 665,000 2,470,000 26-8 134,500 
1937 ses ».| 2,036,000 752,000 2,788,000 27:7 301,300 
1938 see «| 2,088,000 634,000 2,722,000 28-4. 619,500 
1939 tee ...| 2,887,000 707,000 3,594,000 3271 1,101,400 


Disposal of Coal. 


The following statement shows the quantity of coal retained for local 
consumption, and the interstate and oversea exports in 1921 and later years. 
The bunker coal loaded in Sydney Harbour into interstate steamers in the 
years 1921 and 1926 is included in the table under the heading “local 
consumption,” because it was not distinguished in the records from the 
coal taken in that port by intrastate vessels. In this group is included 
also coal used in the coal mines, miners’ coal, etc., which amounted to 
354,462 tons in 1938. The figures for 1939 are not available for publication. 


Taste 870.—Local Consumption and Export of N.S.W. Coal. 


. Total 
Retained for |Sens to other F Exported 
Year, Local | Australian |, suena in| to Oversea ae on 
Consumption States. ‘Australia. Countries. 
tons. tons. tons, tons, tons. 


1921 | 5,268,628 | 2,752,810 | 8,021,438 | 2,771,949 | 10,793,387 
1926 | 6,347,939 | 2,740,570 | 9,088,609 | 1,797,257 | 10,885,766 
1931 | 4,146,164] 1,540,416 | 5,686,580} 801,412 6,487,992 
1932 | 4,361,613 | 1,575,343 | 5,926,956 792,750 6,719,706 
1933 | 4,632,152 | 1,699,165 | 6,331,317 | 831,338 7,162,655 
1934 | 5,176,571 | 1,962,805 | 7,139,376 | 807,154 7,946,530 
1935 | 5,863,602] 1,974,279 | 7,837,881 876,591 8,714,472 
1936 | 6,084,524] 2,217,450 | 8,301,974] 911,176 9,213,150 
1937 | 6,703,744 | 2,458,002 | 9,161,746] 922,515 | 10,084,261 
1938 | 6,540,409 | 2,162,104 | 8,702,513] 910,872 9,613,385 


Per cent. of Total, 


1921 48°8 25°5 743 25°7 100 
1926 58'3 25°2 83°5 16°5 100 
19381 63:9 23°7 876 124 100 
1938 68°0 22°5 90°5 9'5 100 


* Including Ships’ Bunkers, see Table 871, 


The greatest decline, absolutely and relatively, occurred in the oversea 
exports, which represented 12.5 per cent. of the output in 1931 as compared 
with 25.7 per cent. in 1921 and 16.5 per cent. in 1926. There was a diminu- 
tion in interstate exports also—relatively greater than the foregoing figures 
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iindicate,.as those for the earlier years do not include Sydney .bunker trade. 
‘In 1931 there was a slight increase:in exports, but a-marked decline in the 
quantity retained for local consumption. Between 1931 :.and 1987 yhome 
consumption increased by 2,557,580 tons or 62 per cent. and interstate 
exports. by 917,586 tons or 60 per cent. Some of the coal sent to South 
Australia jis re-exported to Broken Hill. 


For:several years the export trade ‘in coal has-been affected by reason of a 
dimunition in the demand due to such causes. as the substitution of oil. 


On the average local factories have absorbed approximately 45 per cent.. 
ot ‘the output, the ‘railways approximately 11 per cent. and the export. 
tratle 33 per cent, 


Purposes ‘for which Coal was used. 


Full patticulars are not available .as:ito the purposes for which coal jis- 
used:locally, but statistics-of factories and railways with those of the export 
trade contain information which covers a large proportion of ‘the total 
production. The following statement shows these details for 1928-29 and 
the last six years, though they differ from those shown in other ‘tables im 
so far as they refer to periods of twelve months ending June, and not to 


calendar years :— 


. Taste 871.—Purposes for which N.S-W. Coal was Used, 1929 ‘to 1940. 


Coal Used, “1928-29, | 1934-85, |11935-36, | 1936-87. |-1937-38, | 1988-39. |2939-40. 


In. Factories— ‘tons. ‘tons. ‘tons, | ‘tons. tons, tons. :tons. 
Fuel in Electricity Works 882,355; .891,049) 1,005,424} 1,010,869) 1,099,711 1,162,997 1,200,786 
» Other Factories .../ 1,318,880] 1,000,558] 1,092,790] 1,302,114} 1,888,961] '1,346,667/1,218,630' 


2,201,235) 1,891,607] 2,098,214! 2,312,983] 2,488,672 2,509,664'2;419,416 


Raw Material in Gas Works, ‘661,878) 517,347; 534,140; 560,174) 577,080} -578,127| 621,164 
”» Goke Works; 869,257) 1,241,279] (1,284,603; 1,401,608] 1,536,690] 1,661,851|1,833,643 


1,631)135, 15768 ,626 (1,818,748 1,961,782] 2,118,720)’ 2,239,978/2,454,807° 
Total in-Pactories as! 3,732,370! 8,650 ,233] 3,916,957 ~4,274,705, 4,602,392, 4,749,64214,874,293: 


f — 


On Railways for Locomotive 
Purposes wee «| 1,212,272] 906,511] 972,890} 985,580) 1,041j106) 994,371) 962,197 


Total, Factories and Railways 4,944,642 :4,556;744/ 14,889,847] 5,260,345) 5,643/498| 6,744,033 5,836,420 


gaara mar ——— 


Exports-— ‘ 
Interstate*—Cargo on 1,541,788} 1;631,062| /1,643,397) 1,900,028). 2,091;142] 1,860,639 t 
‘Bunker $488,200] 394,967] .354,380| 404,906] -431,383) 411,098 t 
Total, Interstate a 2,029,988 2,026,029) '1,997,777 2,305,024] '2,622:525| 2,271,737 t 
Oversea—Cargo ... weal 811,608 804,087 806,356] 840,083; 392,013; 381,778 t 
+ ‘Bunker ... | 645,266) 539,750) 682,866] 672,026 576204 616,655 t 


Se es 


a ee |. 

Total, Oversea ... «| 956,874] 843,837; $89,222 912,109] 968,307| 808,483 

Total Exports ... _ ...|.2,986,862| 2,869,866] 2,886,990) 3,217,133] 3,490,832] 3,170,170 
as ‘ 


an (ny 


Total, Factories, Railways 
and Exports ane «| 7,931,504} 7,426,610] (7,776,846 8,477,478 


9,134,830):8,914,183] + 


© Approximate. Tt Not available for publication. 


The quantity of coal used.as fuel im factories has grown with expansion 
‘in ‘the secondary industties, the requirements ‘of ‘the iélecttie light-'and 
‘power ‘works and ‘the coke works being ‘an important ‘factor. ‘The quantity 
used ‘in coke ‘works las increased rapidly asia result of :expansion in the 
jron and steel] industry. 
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The quantity consumed -by railway locomotives -decreased between. 
1928-29 and 1933-384 owing to the electrification of suburban railways and. 
a decline in the volume of goods traffic. The increase in later years and. 
the decline in 1988-89 and 1939-40 reflect the trend in goods traffic. 


‘Prices or Coat, 


The approximate trend of changes in value of coal is indicated by the: 
average pit head values shown in Tables 864 and 866. Western coal, 
being of lower calorific value than northern or southern, is the cheapest. 
The movement in prices is illustrated by the following comparison as at 
each date of change from 1916 to 1930. This-was published in the report of 
the Royal Commission which investigated the -codl industry in 1929-30. 
The quotations refer to the basis upon which ‘business was usually done for 
best large coal per ton in each district in ‘the years in which the prices 
were varied ‘between 1916 and 1930. 


Taste 872.—Prices of Coal—1916 to 19380. 


Year in which Northern— Southern— Western— 
price was changed. | f.0.b., Newcastle.'| f.0.b., Jetty. f.o.r., Lithgow. 
8. d. a..d. s.d. 
1916... bes 12 0 12 0 1 3 
W917 aia 15 0 16 0 10 3 
1919... ae 17:9 17 6 12 9 
1920 .,,. au 21 9 21 6 is 9 
1927... oa 26 1 25 6 15 6 
1930:(June) ... 22 10 22 3 13 9 


‘The prices quoted above ‘were observed generally as a basis throughout 
the trade up to.June, 1980. Subsequently competition rapidly intensified 
-and iprices fell continuously. Contracts for large supplies between June, 
1930 and :the end of 1937 were undertaken .at substantially lower rates— 
the:reductions ranging from 5s. to 8s. per ton as.compared with those stated 
for June, 1930. In 1938-and :1939, however, owing to ‘increasing -demand and 
higher costs, prices of coal rose appreciably, but remained substantially 
lower than in 1980. The basis of prices of best large northern coal f.o.b.. 
Newcastle usually ranged between 17s. and 21s..per ton in.June, 1939. At the 
‘same ‘date southern: large coal f.o:b. jetty was selling at between 17s. and 
.218.:per [ton:and western large coal f.0.r. Lithgow in the vicinity of 12s, per 
ton. 

Small. coal.and unscreened coal were,usually sold at prices several shillings 
per ton below those for large coal. These margins have varied from time to. 
time. ‘During recent years it has become ‘increasingly the practice to screem 
coal in.a variety of new ways. 


Om ‘SHALE, 

-Oil-bearing mineral, which is a variéty ‘of tovbanite or cannel coal, 
known. locally as' kerosene shale, has been found. in many localities in New 
‘South Wales, the most important deposits béing in the Capertee and. 
‘Wolgan Valleys. 

.'The production of oil shale from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1924:amounted to 1,919,685 tons valued at £2,690,710, In subsequent 
years to 1938 only 5,904 tons were ‘rdised. 
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In 1981 a grant of £100,000 was made available by the Commonwealth 
to enable surplus coal miners to be employed in shale mining, and 
operations were resumed at Newnes, in the Wolgan Valley, in August, 1931. 
In June, 1932, the oil works at this locality were transferred to a private 
organisation, which abandoned the project in November, 1932. In 1934 a 
committee set up by the Government of the Commonwealth and of New 
South Wales reported that reserves of shale of workable thickness were 
2,000,000 tons, with a probable reserve of a further 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
tons, and estimated the cost of establishing the industry on a sound basis 


- at £600,000. 


Following further investigation, the Commonwealth Government made 
arrangements in 1937 to assist a private company, the National Oil Proprie- 
tary Ltd., in the development of the Newnes-Capertee shale oil field. Of the 
capital required for the project, £166,000 was provided by the company, 
£334,000 by the Commonwealth Government and £166,000 by the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales, the amounts provided by the Governments 
being loans bearing a low rate of interest. In subsequent arrangements 
for increasing the capital the original proportions of Government and 
private capital were maintained. Among other concessions, tariff protec- 
tion is provided for a period of fifteen years to the extent of 74d. per gallon 
over imported petroleum spirit and 54d. over petrol refined in Austre™’\ 
from imported crude oil. The production of crude oil was commenced . 
Glen Davis, near Newnes, in January, 1940. 


Minerats Won, as RecorpED BY THE DEPARTMENT oF MINES. 


The particulars relating to the minerals won, as shown in the following 
pages, have been obtained from the records of the Department of Mines. 
They differ from those in the preceding tables, as they include, in many 
cases, the value of the ores after treatment at the mines, and they relate 


- rather to minerals recovered by treatment during the year than to minerals 


raised to the surface during the year. From the particulars shown in the 
annual reports of the Department the output of iron made from scrap, 
Portland cement, lime, and coke has been deducted, as these items are 
included in the statistics of factories in the preceding chapter of this 
volume. The value so deducted was £2,334,269 in 1987 and £2,670,859 in 
1988. 

The average annual value of the minerals won in New South Wales 
(ineluding quarry products) in each quinquennial period from 1901 to 1935, 
the annual production in certain years since 1931, and the total value of 
production to the end of each period are shown below :— 


Tassie 878.—Value of all Minerals Won in N.S.W. to end of 1939. 


Value of Minerals Wan,* Value of Minerals Won * 
Period, Year, 
jerome Saran eRe Durlng year. | To end of year. 
x £ £ £ 

To end of 1900 er 132,535,358 1931 7,281,931 | 459,533,671 
1901-05 6,873,176 | 161,901,240 1932 7,247,966 | 466,781,637 
1906-10 8,330,883 | 203,555,656 1933 7,843,057 | 474,624,694 
1911-15 10,169,752 | 254,404,418 1934 8,995,211 | 483,619,905 
1916-20 10,821,478 | 308,511,806 1936 10,588,792 | 494,203,697 
1921-25 14,622,631 | 381,624,962 1936 11,620,205 | 505,723,902 
1926-30 14,125,356 | 452,251,740 1937 13,496,603 | 519,220,605 
1931-35 8,390,391 | 494,203,697 1938 12,044,998 | 531,265,503 
1939 13,649,956 | 544,915,459 


* Includes Quarry products, 
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The value £17,509,718 in 1926 was the highest yet recorded. There was 
a decline of £461,000 in 1927, when there was a fall in the prices of lead 
and zinc. In the following years, until 1932, the value declined as a result 
of depression in the coal-mining industry, and a fall in the prices of the 
principal metalliferous products. Increases in the value of minerals won 
from 1982 until 1937 resulted largely from higher prices of metals obtained 
from the Broken Hill field, though they. were due in part to increased coal 
and quarry production consequent upon economic recovery and to the 
expansion of gold-mining. 


Up to the end of the year 1900 the total value of gold won (£48,422,000) 
exceeded that of any other mineral, but with the subsequent decline in 
gold mining and the development of the coal and silver-lead fields, coal 
advanced rapidly to the head of the list, and the value of silver and lead 
surpassed the output of gold. At the end of 1938 coal represented 48 per 
cent. of the total value of mineral production, silver and silver-lead 25.4 
per cent., and gold 12.6 per cent. 


The values of the ores are estimated after assay. As many metals are 
commonly associated in the same.mineral matter it is difficult to make a 
reliable estimate of the quantity and value, especially in cases where the ores 
are exported before final treatment. 


Inprvinual Mrtaus, Erc., Won in New Sours Wates. 


The following statement shows the estimated quantity and value of 
individual metals, precious stones and industrial minerals (other than coal 
and shale), won in the years 1987 and 1938, also the total yield to the end of 
1938. Particulars for 1939 are not available for publication. 


Taste 874.—Individual Metals, etc., Won in New. South Wales. 


Output for year. 
Total Output to 
end of 1938. 
Minerals. 1037, 1038, 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
£ £ £ 

Gold ane one +102, fine] 68,607 | $595,855 88,698 | $780,958 | 15,382,301 66,918,568 
Silver ae eee 44,330 3,997 83,822 7,357 | 45,932,812 6,145,217 
Silver-lead ore, ete. . tons 281,624 | 4,806,616 317,230 | 3,282,119 | 13,657,362 | 128,676,996 
Lead—-Pig, etc. ” sis ne ai ne $26,621 6,442,397 
Zince—Spelter and con- 

centrates aa ne 8 219,838 67,967 265,296 230,989 } 9,149,909 } 26,380,102 
Copper... Tea 3,627 72,406 1,963 87,905 689,749 | 16,920,956 
rn Ingots ant ore cae 1,143 336,628 1,180 280,768 142,758 | 16,422,868 
ron—. ‘om — loca: : 

ores) a : vee oo” oe ome avy aie 1,414,308 7,511,755 
Tron oxide a thie 877 374 108 43 103,218 95,972 
Tronstone flux... Haun kia ts bes re 135,087 109,741 
Chrome iron ore ee 459 1,536 952 2,564 44,218 136,354 
Wolfram... 00 eee os 45 13,051 93 25,740 2,627 825,246 
Scheelite .., es eas cbs 10 8,401 9 2,472 1,746 202,209 
Platinum vee wee OZ. 46 455 v4 52 20,193 128,644 
Molybdenite ... «. tons 16 1,189 8 1,759 870 218,126 
Antimony a frat 144 8,468 144 8,444 19,992 376,875 
Manganese ore ... eee 107 822 218 740 87,835 83,463 
Bismuth .,. aa Peete wis 7. es 4 891 244,780 
Alunite wa ae on 334 627 438 821 60,269 212,696 
Arsenic .., baa an ive iss fas sax (a) 193,990 
Dolomite... hive ihlash 5 23,628 11,814 25,539 32,715 (a) 176,683 
Limestone flux .., ry) 144,371 28,317 158,381 35,113 8,408,617 1,401,997 
Magnesite sae eee 19,494 86,552 19,158 41,744 234,946 384,493 
Diamonds ne .. carats 200 200 300 300 206,643 147,949 
Opal eee ais 3,357 te Pott 4,22 a 1,627,021 


t Value!n Australian currenoy, (a) Quantity not available. 
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‘Gown. 

Though gold had ‘been found in ‘New ‘South Wales in earlier years, the 
history of gold-mining in the State dates from 1851, when its existence in 
payable quantities was proved ‘by IE. H.’ ‘Hargraves. The ‘deposits are of 
various types, e.g., alluvial gold, auriferous reefs or ‘lodes, impregnations in 
stratified deposits and igneous rocks, and irregular deposits, as in auriferous 
ironstone. 

Many rich alluvial deposits in which gold was easily accessible were 
exploited during the twenty years 1851-1870; ‘then it became necessary to 
intvoduce expensive methods. of mining, .and production declined. 
During the period. of. general depression ‘which followed ithe financial crisis 
of 1893 greater attention was paid to-prospecting for minerals,,and with the 
development of new processes the :output.of gold showed considerable \i1n- 
provement. In 1904, however, .a steady decline commenced, arid the yield 
in 1929, viz., 7,496 oz. tine, was the lowest recorded iin any year. since 1851, 
During the period of economic stress which followed, ‘the price of gold rose 
and greater attention was paid to prospecting, and the yield increased from 
7,496 oz. fine in 1929-to 100,255 oz. fine in 1940. The-value of the gold won 
in 1940, at the standard rate, £4 4s. 114d. per oz. fine, was £425,875, and 
exceeded the value‘in any year since 1916; ‘the-value‘in Australian currency, 
which includes a substantial premiun, was £1,068/692. ‘The prices paid’ for 
gold lodged at the Commonwealth Bank are shown in Table 884. 


The Commonwealth Government provided .a bounty on gold in terms 
ol the Gold Bounty Act, 1930-31, as described on page 661 of the Official 
Year Book for 1937-88, Payment :of the gold ‘bounty was suspended from 
30th September, 1932, until such ‘time ‘as :the price of the anetal falls 
below :£5-.per ounce fine in English cusrency or £5:10s. in -Australian :cur- 
yeney. In June, 1940, ‘the Federal Parliament :appropriated the sum. of 
£150,000 for the encouragement of gold mining in the various States; the 
amount allocated to New South Wales is £8,000. 


Following the wartime increase in the price of gold a tax was imposed 
as from 15th September, 1939, on ali gold produced in Australia and New 
Guinea. The tax is equal to half the amount by which the -price of gold 
exceeds £A9 per fine 0z,, and ig deducted by the Commonwealth Bank from 
payments made! for. gold received; certain rebates are allowed. Particu- 
lars of the tax.are published on page 421 of this volume. 

“Under the National ‘Security (Monetary Control) ‘Regulations, 1939, all 
‘persons possessing gold are required ‘to. deliver it to'the Commonwealth Bank 
or an agent of the Bank, and may not sell gold to any other‘buyer. This 
regulation does not apply to:gold coins up to £25 jin value, nor to wrought 
gold. 

‘The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold won in New 
South Wales to the endiof 1940 :— 


‘Taste 875.—Gold ‘Won in New South Wales, 1851 to 1940. 


Period. | ‘Quantity. | Value.* | | Period, | Quantity, | ‘Value,* 
(02, fine. & ; oz, fine. if 

1851-1900 11;399,508 148,422,001 1935 - 60,102: 439,123 
‘190141910 12,252,851 9,569,492 1936 60,739 626,792 
1911-1920 1,145,185 4,864,440 11937 68,607 ‘B95;855 
1921-1925 133,335 566,875 1938. 88,698 780,958 
1926-1930 70,287 ‘298,557 11939 87,189 848,985 

1931 195673 118,623 T1940 100,255 1,068,692 

1932 ; 27,041 203,622 te 

1933 29,252 226,068 ‘ 

1934 36,123 : 307,662 ¢ Total ae 15,569,745 .68;836;245 


*Malue in Australian currency. 
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Towards the end'of. the nineteenth century'a system: of dredging was. intro- 
duced for: the purpose: of. recovering alluvial. gold from the beds of: the: rivers. 
which drain auriferous country, and in 1900 the quantity obtained by. the 
dredges was 7,924 oz. of fine. gold,. valued at £33,660.. During.the following 
decade the quantity amounted to 298,416 oz. fine, valued at £1,267,593: 
Subsequently the output of the dredges. declined, until in 1929 it, was only 
91 oz. fine. In later years the output increased; the quantity was 2,829 oz, 
fine in 1986 and: 2,228 oz. fine-in 1987: In the:following year new dredging 
units were in operation and the output was 15,823 oz. fine. 


Dredges are employed also for the recovery of stream tin; particulars 
are shown on page 9938. 1 


Siuver, Leap; and ZrNo, 


The production: of lead and zinc in New South Wales is associated closely 
with the mining of silver, the Broken Hill silver-lead deposits. being the 
main source of the output. 


An account of the Broken. Hill silver-lead field was published. at page 662 
of the Official Year Book, 1937-38.: 


The lead concentrates are treated at Port) Pirie in South Australia. 
Although the greater part of the zinc concentrates is exported to the United 
Kingdom and other European countries or to Japan, large quantities are 
treated in Australia at Risdon, Tasmania, and portion at Cockle Creek in 
the production of sulphuric acid. 


The quantity of ore raised at the Broken Will) mines: amounted to 
1,583,366 tons in 1938, and: ore and concentrates despatched from’ the field 
were valued at £33508,390. 


A description of. the silver field: at Yerranderie,.in the Burragorang 
Valley, was: published ion page 663 of the: Official. Year Book. for’ 1937-38. 
The production’ in 1938 consisted of silver-lead,.49 tons, valued at £691; 
silver, 27,870. oz.,.£2,351; and: gold to. the value of: £46, 


A large silver-lead mine is being developed at Captain’s Flat, where the 
prospective ore. reserves are believed’ to: amount to-5,000,000 tons: In terms 
cf an agreement between the Government. of New. South Wales and the 
Take George Mines Ltd: and the Lake George: Mining: Corporation, Ltd., the 
Government has: constructed’ a railway from: Bungendore on: the Goulburn— 
Bombala railway. to. Captain’s Flat and. the companies-are proceeding with 
the work of development. When complete the works are to be capable of 
winning and treating.500 tons of crude ore daily. and. the. capacity isto. be 
increased to 1,000 tons: per day as. soon..as: possible. Production. of ore. at: 
the mine was, commenced. in; February,. 1939. 


Tn assessing the quantity: and valite ofthe metals won from the silver-lead 
ores: mined” in New. (South Wales; the: Department of Mines: estimates the 
total value on the basis of the metal produced within the State and the value 
of -the ore, concentrates, ete., not: smelted within the: State,.as declared by. 
the several: companies at. the: date: of.export from the: State: The, following: 
table ig a: summary: up to the: end: of 1938. of the Department’s records: of 
the quantity: and value of: the’silver and lead: produced:in. New South: 
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Wales from local ores, and the quantity and value of silver-lead and zine 
concentrates produced in the State and despatched elsewhere for treat- 
ment :— 


Taste 876.—Silver, Lead and Zine Won in New South Wales to end of 


1938, 
Ps cata 34 ; 
Parlod. Bilver. Carbonate ore, “hfatto, eho.” | Concontrates 
ete, 
. Quantity. 
OZ. tons. tons, tons. 
To 1900 | 9,572,829} 3,020,611 14,680 138,901 
1901-1905 4,154,020 1,985,868 17,550 183,782 
1906-1910 8,310,962 1,751,751 71,435 1,460,138* 
1911-1915 | 12,460,553 1,694,834 114,376 2,093,783 
1916-1920 7,982,192 866,654 80,115 558,628 
1921-1925 2,960,993 1,013,376 28,466 1,449,599 
192-1930 33,017 1,377,163 ves 1,388,821 
1931 50,353 172,380 wee 220,982 
1932 49,309 209,125 eee 188,088 
1923 55,882 225,445 eee 230,952 
1924 55,358 241,486 ove 231,780 
1935 62,198 243,817 ose 243,604 
1936 56,994. 255,998 isa 220,767 
1937 44,330 281,624 eae 219,838 
1938 83,822 317,230 vas 265,296 
Total ...) 45,932,812 | 13,657,362 326,621 9,089,909 
Value. 
£ £ £ £ 
To 1900 1,662,501 | 28,924,613 274,585 157,066 
1901-1905 445,051 8,910,586 265,366 440,402 
1906-1919 892,414 | 11,561,794 996,646 3,761,223 
1911-18 6 1,302,510 | 14,302,670 1,899,601 6,861,489 
1916-19zu 1,426,886 | 12,920,076 2,358,625 2,195,599 
1921-1925 471,312 | 15,360,784 657,574 6,171,162 
1926-1930 3,259 | 15,498,294 avs 5,263,786 
1931 3,151 1,076,208 ae 512,795 
1932 3,683 1,663,229 ue 155,928 
1933 4,559 1,778,648 wee 283,845 
1934 5,285 2,194,538 ame 208,511 
1935 8,110 3,181,278 ‘i 230,890 
1936 5,142 3,815,643 oe 198,460 
1937 3,997 4,306,616 a 657,967 
1938 7,357 3,282,119 as 230,989 
Total ...) 6,145,217 | 128,676,996 6,442,397 | 26,330,102 
\ 


* Includes 2,758 tons of spelter. 


The total value of production, as stated above, amounted to £1,592,154 
in 1931 when, owing to low prices, mining operations were restricted. 
There was an expansion of production in the following years and under the 
influence of higher prices the total value increased from £1,722,840 in 1982 
to £4,968,580 in 1987. The value decreased by £1,448,115 to £8,520,465 
in 19388. 


As the bulk of the ore produced in the silver-lead mines is exported for 
treatment to other parts of Australia or despatched in the form of con- 
centrates to overseas countries, the figures shown inthe preceding table 
do:not indicate fully the value of the New South Wales production of the 
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various metals, The Department of Mines has collected records from the 
various mining and smelting companies and ore-buyers with the object of 
ascertaining the actual value accruing to the Commonwealth from the 
silver-lead mines of this State. Thus the following particulars have been 
obtained regarding the quantity and value of the silver, lead, and zine 
extracted within the Commonwealth, and the gross metallic contents of 
concentrates exported oversea have been estimated on the basis of average 
assays. In the case of the lead and zine contents, the quantities have been 
estimated only when payment was made for them. 


Tasie 877,—Silver, Lead and Zinc—Metal Obtained and Concentrates 
Exported, 1921 to 19388. 


Metal obtained within Commonwealth , 2 Total 
from ores raised in New South Wales, Concentrates exported oversea, Value of 
Produc- 
Year. & {Contents by average assay. tion from 
2 ae) Silver-lead 
Silver, | Lead. | Zine, |Aggresate) Assessed |" Ores of 
Value. g Value. New South 
5 Silver. | Lead.| Zinc, ow eeu! 
<2 Wales. 


oz. fine, | tons, | tons. £ tons. | oz. fine,| tons. tons, £ & 
1921 | 3,624,413 | 47,426 1,425 | 1,723,864 | 47,127] 617,477 | 6,539 | 19,272 261,238 | 1,985,102 
1926 | 7,838,477 | 142,654! 39,277 | 6,730,689 | 261,294 | 2,371,264 | 23,242 | 96,167 | 1,501,678 | 8,322,362 
1929 | 7,619,884 , 165,364 | 46,163 | 6,918,014 | 156,532 835,697 | 7,009) 76,619 734,261 | 6,662,275 
1930 | 7,876,894 162,703 | 53,958 | 4,570,412 | 187,228 844,188 | 14,044 | 87,918 911,724 | 6,491,136 
1931 | 6,177,863 | 129,819 | 58,832 | 2,996,020 | 95,421) 460,958 | 13,405} 43,629] 257,705 | 3,252,734 
1932 | 6,896,198 | 131,422] 53,200] 3,001,005 | 57,591| 178,034 | 1,222} 30,164 124,719 | 3,125,724 
1988 | 7,430,479 | 158,475 | 53,956 | 3,579,886 | 140,203] 790,792 | 18,344) 63,849 475,161 | 4,055,047 


1934 | 7,880,624 | 153,641] 54,629 | 3,384,193] 89,654} 826,896 | 22,142 | 34,016 | 345,350 | 3,720,543 


1935 | 8,422,316 | 180,958 | 67,666 | 4,933,492 | 147,856 | 669,630 | 11,947} 72,285 | 424,929 | 5,358,421 
1986 {| 7,778,514 | 157,755 | 57,744 | 4,608,388 | 147,969 779,289 | 18,569 | 68,011 | 649.319 | 5,158,207 
1987 | 8,731,750 | 184,822} 43,254 | 6,353,963 \ 140,646 | 1,048,749 | 13,832 | 64,785 | 889,991 } 7,243,954 


1938 | 8,497,637 | 181,187] 47,370 | 4,438,183 | 142,150; 1,060,913 | 15,213 | 66,359 479,795 | 4,917,083 


The silver-lead ores mined in New South Wales contain, in addition to 
silver, lead, and zinc, a number of other metals, e.g., cadmium, copper, gold, 
and antimony, but unless these metals are extracted within New South 
Wales they are not represented in statistics of the mineral production of the 
State, except by inclusion as zine concentrates. 


Cadmium: is recovered at Risdon, Tasmania, as a by-product in the treat- 
ment of zine ores mined at Broken Hill. The quantity extracted during 
1938 was 147 tons, valued at £60,770. 


Correr. 


The ores of copper are distributed widely throughout New South Wales. 
Deposits at Cobar yielded a large output until 1920 when the better grade 
ores, were worked out. The industry has been handicapped severely in many 
places by the high cost of transport to market, and, as the price fluctuates 
considerably, operations have been intermittent. Large quantities of low- 
grade ores are available, and when the market is favourable they may be 
treated profitably. 
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The: quantity: and value of the copper ‘won in: New’ South Wales; as -esti=: 
mated: by. the: Department of Mines, are shown: below:— 


TABLE 878.—Copper Won in New South. Wales,. 1858 to 1988. 


Ingots; Matte, and Regulus, Ote. 


mre Quantity. Value. “Quantity, [| Value. i gabe 
tons, £ tons,. £ . £. 

. 1858-1900. 95,501. 5, 4745309. |. 6,101: | 92,651. |, 5,566,960 
1901-1905 33,989 2:011,609 | «8,578 104,533 2,116,142 
1906-1910 41,898 - 2,869,101 6,872 62,006 2,931,107 
491141915 36,305, 2,169,508 9,870 108}226 2,277,734. 
1916-1920: 21,453 2,355,248 554! 8,887 2,364,135 
91921-1925: 3,863 259,926 129: 1,822 261,748" 
1926-1930 867. 58,053: 339 3,102. 61,155 
2931—1935' 3,304 123,951 208 4,026 127,977 

1936 758 45,415 615t. 8,272 53,687 
1937. 750: 50,488 2,877 21,923. 72,406: 
1938’ 1,280 53,572 682° |' 34,333 87,905: 
Total ...| 239,968 | 15,471,175 | 36,805 | 449;78r | 15,920,956° 


+ Concentrates, 


The output in 1938 was obtained partly from the Cobar mines and partly 
in the treatment of silver-lead concentrates mined at Broken Hill. 


Tin: 
Tin, unlike copper, is restricted in its geographical and' petrological range, 
and:isitherarest:of the-common: metals of. commerce The'lodes discovered 


in. New South. Wales-are numerous}. but they are on a:small scale; The: 


maximum depth attained is about 860 feet, 


Tin ore occurs in the northern, southern, and western divisions. The 
areas in which workable quantities have been located are on the western 
fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and Tingha as the 
chief: centres,;:and.at Ardlethan; in the southern district. Alluvial.deposits 
of: stream tin inithe northern rivers; are:exploited iby: means:of: dredging; 


Tin has.contributed in.a very considerable degree to the total production. 
of.the mineral. wealth of the State, although its aggregate yield, in point of 
value, is below. that of coal, silver, gold;, and: zine,. andi it:.was: not until 
1936 that its aggregate value exceeded that of copper. 


he ee te es ae oats 
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Particulars of the output and the value of production of tin are shown 
below :— 


Taste 879.—Tin Won in New South Wales, 1872 to 1938. 


Ingots, Ore. 
Period. : Aen Vale 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 2 
tons, £ tons. £ £ 

1872-1900 67,055 5,879,803 18,581 908,130 6,787,933 
1901-1905 4,319 557,855 1,994 142,977 700,832 
1906-1910 5,244 816,061 3,947 377,620 1,193,681 
1911-1915 4,268 793,550 7,262 806,815 1,600,365 
1916--1920 4,246 1,053,645 6,953 1,005,841 2,059,486 
1921-1925 3,628 805,294 2,005 204,073 1,009,367 
1926-19380 4,654 1,120,122 54 1,733 1,121,855 
» 1931 7 101,761 17 1,350 108,111 
19382 793 120,124 . Gis 120,124 
1933 1,135 218,244 wee one 218,244 
1984 1,161 325,187 18 2,943 328,130 
1935 1,075 284,764 21 3,126 287,890 
1936 1,076 262,661 388 5,793 268,454 
1937 3,116 331,530 27 5,098 336 623 
1938 ; 1, 1842 282, 024 7 4,744 286,763 
Total .. 101,809 12,952,625 40,944 3,470, 243 16,422,868 


The total quantity of tin won during 1938 was 1,189 tons, making the 
total. 142,758 tons to the end of 1938.. 


Owing to a persistent decline in the price of tin the output decreased 
in 1929 and 1930, but the production has since been restored, as a result of 
greater activity amongst prospectors and fossickers, and a substantial 
increase in price which occurred in June, 1983. The value of tin produced 
in 1937 was the highest since 1920, 


There are a number of dredges for the recovery of tin in the northern 
districts. The quantity obtained in 1938 was 774 tons valued at £120,765. 
The total quantity obtained by dredging from 1901 to 1938 was 32,126 tons, 
walued at £4,242,050.  . — : 


Tron anp Iron Ores. 


Tron ore of good quality occurs in many parts of New South Wales. The 
most extensive deposits are at Cadia, where 10,000,000 tons may be recovered 
economically; at Carcoar, where a large quantity has been produced; and 
at Goulburn and Queanbeyan, each containing about 1,000,000 tons; at 
Wingello there are about 3,000,000 tons of aluminous iron ores of low grade. 
It has been estimated that in the known deposits, excluding Wingello ores, 
there are 15,000,000 tons which may be recovered by quarrying, and that 
a much greater quantity may be obtained by more costly methods of mining. 


Prior to 1907 iron ore was mined principally for use as flux in smelting 
other ores, although in 1884, at Mittagong, and in later years at Lithgow, 
the production of pig-iron from local ores had been attempted without 
permanent success. Following a reorganisation and remodelling of the 
Eskbank Ironworks, Lithgow, iron ore was produced on a more extensive 
scale, mainly from the Cadia and Carcoar deposits. In 1928 the Lithgow 
works were transferred to the new site at Port Kembla and with the 
cessation of operations at Lithgow the production of local iron ore was 
suspended, The iron ore used at the Port Kembla and Newcastle iron and 
steel works is imported from South Australia. 
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The: quantity of pig. ivon produced from local ‘ores during the years'1907 
to 1929 was 1,409,728 tons valued at £7,493,485, and the only production: i’ 
later years was 4,580 tors valued at. £18,820 produced in 1985. from ore 
raised at Breadalbane, 


Tronstone: flux amounting to 2,482 tons, and valued at £950; was 
obtained: during 1938, but there was no. further ‘production. 

Further details relating to the operations of ironworks aré shown in ie 
chapter relating, to: factories. 


Tron Oxive. 


Tron ‘oxide is obtaihable in the Port Macquarie, Moss Vale, Newcastle, 
Milton, Nowra, and Goulburn districts for use'in purifying gas or as a 
pigment. ‘The output during 1938 was’108 tons,: valued at £48. The total 
output to the end of 1938 was 108,218 tons, valued at £05,972. 


Oruer Marans, 


Platinum.—Platinum occurs. in sevéral districts of New South Wales, but 
platinum mining is comparatively unimportant. The quantity produced te 
the end of 1988 amounted to 20,193 02, valued at £128,544, of which 7 oz. 
were obtained in 1938: 


Chromite—Chromite, or chromic iron ore, ig the only commercially 
important ore of chromium: It is-foutid usually in association with. serpen- 
tine. The chromite mined in: New South: Wales.i3 used ‘as a refractory’ 
material, The principal deposits!are in: the Gundagai and. Tumut. districts,. 
and there are smaller quantities in the-northern portion of the State, The’ 
quantity produced during 1938 was 952 tons, valued at. £2,564, making a: 
total output of 44,214 tons, valued at £136,354. 


Scheelite and Wolfram.—The tungsten: ores, scheelite and wolfram,. 
occur in many localities: in New South Wales; generally in association with’ 
tinstone (cassiterite), bismuth, and molybdenite. These ores are! used) 
mainly in the manufacture of special steels for which the demand increases 
during war periods and declines ‘upon the céssation of hostilities. The 
production in 1988 was 9 tons of scheelite, valued at £2,472, and 94 tons. of 
wolfram, valued at £25,740.. The total production up to the. end of. 1988 
was 1,747 tons. of scheelite, valued. at £202,209 and. 2,628 tons of wolfram 
valued at £325,246. 


Molybdenum.—Supplies of. molybdenite, the principal ore of molybdenum,. 
exist in New South Wales. Its’main use is for. the. manufacture. of molyb- 
denum steel. The output to the end’ of 1938’ was’870. tons, valued at’ 
£218,126, of which 8 tons, valued at £1,759, weré produced in 1938. 


Antimony.—This mineral. may be obtained in a number of. districts, in 
the north-east of the State. Owing to fluctiiations in the price of the’ 
metal, mining is spasmodic. The’ total output of antimoriy’to the end ‘of 
the year 1938 was 19,992' tons, valued at £876,875,. of which 144’ toxis,: 
valued at £3,444, were produced in 1938. 


Manganese. Manganese ores havé been discovered: in various places but: 
generally in loéalities which Jack facilities for transport. Thé total: pro- 
duetion to the end’ of 19388‘ was' 87,835 tons, valued at: £83,468, including. 
218 tons valued at £740 produced in 1938; 
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Bismuth:—Bismuth: has’ beéri: obtainédé chiefly, inthe neighbourhood’: of 
Glen Innes, and at Whipstick in the South ‘Coast! division: In: other: dis-: 
tricts bismuth is associated with molybdenite and wolfram ores. The quan- 
tity of bismuth produced in 1938 was 1 cwt., valued at £4. The quantity 
produced to the end of 1938 was 891'tons:of ore, valued at £244,780. 

Mercury.—Oinnabar, the :miost!. important ore of mercury, occurs’ in 
numerous! localities, but it has not been diseovered-in a. sufficiently: concen 
trated form::to enable:it: to be: mined: profitably.. No: production. of. quick-: 
silver has ‘been recorded since: 1916... 


Diramonps, 


_Diamonds and other gem-stones occur in various places in New South 
Waldsy but: an. extensive field has: not been: discovered. The finest: of ‘the 
New South! Wales diamonds are‘harder and whiter than the. South African; 
and are equal to the best Brazilian gems. 

The following table shows the output of diamonds as recorded, but it is 
probable that the actual output was much greater. The majority of the 
diamonds’ have' been: obtaitted' from ‘the 'minés' in the -Bingara' and Copeton 
distiicts +: 

Taste 880.—Diamonds Won in N.S.W. 


Peridd. Carats. Value; Period: Carats. Value. 
po a i £ 

1867-1900 | 100,103 55,535 1931-35 1,148 1,121 

1901-1905 54,206 46,434 1936 650° 650° 
°1906+1910'} 16,651 | 12,374 1937. 200 200. 

1911-1915 16,003. : 13,883 1988: 300, 300 

1916~1920 11,973 . 12,573 1939" 1038 167 

1921-19257 3,232" 4,183 . | 

1926-1930 1,077: 1,226 - Total -.,.| 205,646 148,116 - 

OPpaL, 


Precious.'opal oceurs In: two geological formations in New South Wales, 
viz., in tertiary vesicular basalt and in:the upper eretaceous sediments.. The 
most important deposits are in the upper cretaceous rocks at White Cliffs 
and. Lightning Ridge. Gems from the latter field are remarkable for colour, 
fire: and brillianey. The opals from vesicles in the tertiary basalt’ at’ 
Tintenbar in the North Coast division resemble the Mexican gems: 

The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won im 
New South Wales :— : 


Taste 881—Opal Won in N.S.W., 1890 to 1939. 


Periods ! Value, Period. Value. 

£ £ 
1890-1900 456,599 1926-19380 47,409 
1907-1905: 476,000 193)-1935 15,995 
1906-1910 305; 300: 1936 6,10 
1911-1915 154,738" 1987 3.857 
1916-1920.- 105,847.° || + 1988 4,226 
1921-1925 51,740 1939 1,020 
Total’. ...} 1,628,041 
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The output of opal was greatest during the five years ended 1908, when 
the average value was £115,000 per annum, 


ALUNITE, 


Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 85 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile is com- 
posed mainly of alunite, of greater or less purity. Owing to the nature of the 
occurrences, it has not been possible to estimate the ore reserves of com- 
mercial value. Four varieties of alunite are recognised at the mines, but 
operations were confined mainly to the light-pink ore, the average yield bane 
about 80 per cent. of aium.. ; 


: The output of alunite in 1988 was 488 tons, wala at £821, and the total 
ppornetion to the end of 1988 was 60,269 tons, valued at £212, 696, 


Otuer Miverats, 


Marble—Beds of marble of great variety of colouring and with highly 
ornamental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work. 


Limestone——Immense supplies of limestone are distributed widely through- 
out the State. The commercial value of the deposits depends mainly on 
their accessibility and proximity to market. The bulk of the limestone 
is raised for the manufacture of cement in localities where coal and shale 
are readily available. | 


Fireclays.—Fireclays of good quality are found in the permo-carboniferous 
coal measures, and excellent clays for brick-making, pottery, ete., may be 
obtained in the State, chiefly in Sydney and Wollongong districts. 


Magnesite-—Magnesite is distributed widely, but few deposits are of 
eommercial value. Large quantities have been mined at Fifield, Attunga, and 
Barraba. The output during 1988 was 19,158 tons, valued at £41,744. 


Diatomaceous earth. occurs in several localities. The principal deposita 
are situated at Cooma, Barraba, Coonabarabran, and Wyrallah. The 
output in 1989 was 3,008 tons, valued at £2,244, : 


Other Mineral Deposits—Other mineral deposits known to exist but not 
worked extensively include asbestos, barytes, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, ochre, 
graphite, gypsum, slate, and mica. Quartzite for the manufacture of silica 
bricks is obtainable in large quantities, 


QUARRIES, 


The Hawkesbury formation in the Metropolitan district provides excellent 
sandstone for architectural use. The supply is very extensive, and the stone 
is finely grained, durable, and easily worked. In the north-western portion 
of the State and in the northern coal districts good building stone is 
obtainable, 


Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral. For building 
purposes it is solid, and takes a beautiful polish. 


Granite occurs at many places in the State, and has been quarried 
generally in places near the coast, whence transport is cheaper than from 
less accessible localities. The pylons of the Sydney Harbour Bridge are 
faced with granite quarried at Moruya. - 
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Basalt or blue metal, suitable for ballasting roads and railway lines and 
for making concrete, is obtained at Kiama and other localities. 


The following statement shows the output of the quarries and clay, gravel 
and sand pits during the years 1988 and 1939, as. recorded in returns 
collected from the owners under the Census Act of 1901:— 


TABLE 882.—Output of Quarries, 1938 and 1939. 


1938. 1939. 
Stone, ete. | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ - tons. £ 
Building and — Construction 
Stone— 
Sandstone ... ste _ 32,149 38,995 31,095 39,984 
Granite es ar os 18,690 12,981 13,002 14,307 
Basalt ag aoe Ware 220,362 58,346 341,422 88,954. 
Dolerite or ads ve 90,052 27,666 89,509 26,185 
Trachyte, etc. ae sis 1,811 3,355 1,522 3,172 
Limestone ... tee ses 522 3,156 7,490 3,179 
Marble ae Se eke 4,186 2,167 317 1,330 
Macadam, Ballast, ete.— 
Sandstone ... aes $3 504,895 83,079 433,813 70,697 
Granite ie os iat 75,015 24,854 116,952 38,253 
Bluestone, Basalt, etc. ...| 1,349,399 288,144 1,012,170 200,629 
Tronstone... eis Pe 18,572 2,377 23,133 1,361 
Trachyte ... ds2 sus 6,794 2,609 3,174 J,192 
Limestone ... cae ae 25,740 4,682 44,186 13,729 
Gravel cee Ais ...| 3,459,383 687,891 2,826,407 455,473 
Sand ... ate ase ay 494,533 38,979 479,340 37,298 
Shale S53 ats S33 279,108 41,202 170,687 20,814. 
Andesite... i aa 94,564 7,805 86,236 7,283 
Porphyry... rey. ist 27,296 1,814 | ow. i ee 
Other... ste ee ab, 35,933 4,917 79,717 4,964 
Limestone— 
For Cement ... see oe 611,300 113,121 622,277 97,048 
For Burning ss wes 81,715 34,841 64,142 23,641 
For Flux... ie AY 156,531 30,229 277,022 53,715 
Shale for Cement... a ae 76,347 9,839 51,744 6,980 
Sea Shells for Cement ... sy spenee vive 68,752 14,688 
Clays— 
Brick a at | 1,536,638 171,842 1,393,647 152,538 
Pottery nee “ite Sst 27,329 6,388 10,961 2,813 
Earthenware Rey ies 82,493 18,843 109,345 18,612 
Kaolin ae sa tea 9,231 6,894 12,839 8,531 
Fire Clay... Ree oa 65,426 14,675 65,417 16,126 
Silica ie ioe re 19,985 13,919 18,164 8,320 
Other... ice as dei 3,025 788 8,915 354 
Shell Grit... ea eee wee 3,506 3,489 6,719 3,961 
Total rer we] 9,401,580 1,654,887 8,461,054 1,446,927 


' Of the value of output shown above, the portion won from quarries using 
power machinery or employing four hands or more was £1,604,611 in 1938 
and £1,882,149 in 1939. ; 


The output of the quarries was large in the years 1926 to 1929 when there 
was great activity in building, road construction, etc. A marked decline 
then occurred, and the output was at a minimum in 1932. There was 
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substantial xecovery.in later years. The production of! building stone ‘fluctu- 
ates with the demand for stone for the construction of reservoirs and other 
public works. The output of ibe quarries, as recorded for each year since 
1928, is shown below :— 


‘Taste 8838.—Value of Quarry Output, 1928 to 1989. 


Output. | Output. 
Year. 7 { Year, 
Quantity. “Value. | Quantity. Vatue. 
tons. £ tons. £ 
1928 6,268,636 1,500,082 1934 4,629,665 875,413 
1929 6,313,050 1,373,855 19385 6,142,119 1,052,989 
1930 8,779,012 940,836 — ‘1936 7,259,871 1,261,301 
1931 3,218,619 634,420 1937 8,616,186 1,662, 135 
1932 ‘2,680,394 563,409 1938 9,401,530 1,654,887 
1933: 3,484,950 836,568 1939 8,461,054 - 1,446,927 


Prices or Merats. 

Since the. outbreak of war in September, 1989, export parities for lead, 
zine and copper have been governed principally by the terms of the con- 
tracts for sale made by Australian companies with the British Government. 
The Australian smelting companies have undertaken to sell to the British 
Government 3,000 tons of zinc and 18,875 tons of lead each month during 
the period of the war and for three months thereafter. The British Govern- 
ment hag the option of ‘terminating the contracts when deliveries of zinc 
have reached a‘total of 86,000 tons and deliveries of lead 166,000 tons. The 
contract for the sale of copper provided for the export to the United 
Kingdom of any surplus electrolytic copper available up to a maximum 
of 7,000 toms per annum. The prices f.o.b. Australian ports were as 
follows :—lead, £A.18 16s. 7d. per ton, zinc £A,22 10s., and copper £A.60 
12s. 6d. per ton—with provision in each :ease for periodical adjustments in 
accordance with changes in costs of ‘production. 

Prices of metals for use in Australia have been fixed under the Common- 
wealth wartime prices regulations, described in the chapter Food and 
Prices, tin since October, 1939, and lead, zinc and copper since 14th 
December, 1989. The fixed price of tin was £306 per ton on 15th February, 
1940, lead and: zine £22 a ton on 8th February, 1940, and copper £76 per 
ton on 16th February, 1940. A control scheme for copper in Australia 
was instituted in February, 1941, and supplies were pooled for sale at £78 
10s. a ton; the price was increased to £86 10s. a ton on 2nd May, 1941. 

The average prices of gold, silver, lead, zinc, tin and copper (in Australian 
currency) in each year from 1928 are shown in the following table. The 
prices for the year represent the mean of the average monthly pyrices. 
The quotations for gold relate to the average prices paid by the Common- 
wealth Bank for gold lodged at the Mint in Australia; the prices are 
based on the forward open market prices of gold abyoad, adjusted to the 
ruling rate ofexchange for telegraphic transfers, less a small allowance 
for realisation, charges. The quotations for the other metals are the prices 
f.o.b. at principal Australian ports of shipment. 
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TasLE 884,—Prices of Metals, in Australian Currency—1928 to 1940. 


Export Parities. 
a Gold 
Period. ‘ ‘ 
(Mint Price)| giver Zine ‘tin Copper 
(Standard). | 4: |(uectyolytic).| (Standard). ive baa 
per fine oz.; per oz per ton. per ton, per ton. per ton. 
Average— £8, d. gs. d, £ada!£ada;) £8 da] £8 d. 
1928... 4° 5 0 2 28 | 1911 7) 26 5 8/219 7 5] 68 6 2 
1929 4 65 0 2 06 | 2114 5 | 2519 5 |200 11 6 | 841012 
1930 49 0 1 66 |1710 8] 1814 9 [145 7 8 | 63 1611 
1931 514 9 1 6-7 | 1419 7/17 3 10 |147 1310/53 0 8 
1932 7 5 7 1101 |}13 8 4/18 6 61168 5 5 | 4817 3 
1933 713 6 110-4 | 13. 0 9 | 20 12 1 |235 138 11 | 4418 9 
1934 8 911 2 24 /12 1 5 | 181010 |27719 1) 40 9 0. 
1935 815 8 211-8 116 4 6|18 14 8 264 1 1/43 2 1 
1936 814 0 2 10 | 2011 3) 1910 6 [242 5 8; 52 1 & 
1937 815 1 2 09 | 27 9 3) 20 1 6 \29216 6 | 7310 8: 
1938 817 1 2 OL | 17 12 11 | 19 14 10/228 11:10 | 55 15 2 
1939 914 4 2 934 11712 1/1915 3 (268 3 615915 1 
1940... 1013 1 2 30 | 18 14 64 22 911 )29219 7] Vo. 

June, 1939 9 4 10 2 02 | 1614 8/19 8 1 1273138 0] 58 8 O 
August, 1939...) 910 5 1103 | 18 6 8 | 1913 9 |273 15 11.| 62 2 @ 

December, 1939...) 10 12 6 2 3:8 |1818 1) 2110 4 1285 211 

December, 1940...| 10 14 0 2 38 118 8 1| 22 O 6 |292 811 


The Australian export parity price of silver declined from 2s, 23d. per 
oz. in 1928 to 1s. 64d. in 1930. Two years later there was an appreciable 
increase and further increases occurred after the end of 19388 when the 
United States Government undertook to buy newly-mined domestic silver 
at a price considerably in advance of the current market rate, and in May, 
1934, passed the Silver Purchase Act authorising the purchase of silver until 
such time as one-fourth of the total monetary reserves of the United 
States consists of silver. In 1985 the average parity price was as high 
as 2s. 113d. per oz., then a modification in the policy of the United States. 
Government led to a decline and the average in 1986 was 9s. 1d. per 0%. 
Tn 1987 and 1938 the price was fairly steady; in July, 19389, the average- 
declined from. 2s. 02d. to 1s. 8d. but it rose to 2s. 34d. after the outbreak. 
of war in September, 1939. 


In London the Ministry of Supply assumed control of the base metal 
markets upon the outbreak of war in 1989. Copper, lead and zinc may be. 
sold only to licensed purchasers, and maximum prices have been fixed for 
these metals. The fixed prices current throughout 1940 were:—refined 
copper £stg. 62 per ton, lead £stg. 25 per ton and spelter £stg, 25 15s. per ton. 


The introduction of an international scheme for the regulation of the out- 
put of tin and its effect upon prices are described in the 1937-38 issue of 
this Year Book. The price of tin reached a peak in March, 1937, when the 
London spot price was £283 5s, 7d. per ton. Then it declined with the prices 
of other metals and in April and May, 1938; it was lower than in any month: 
of the previous five years. The price rose in 1938-39 and on 17th September, 
1989, it was fixed by the British Minister of Supply at a maximum of £2380 
per ton (exclusive of delivery charges). A free market for the tin was 
restored on 11th December and to meet a heavy demand the International 
Tin Committee increased the output quota for the year ended 30th June, 
1941, and later extended the higher quota for the six months July to 
December, 1941. 
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ApMINISTRATION OF Mininc Laws. 


The general supervision of the mining industry in the State and the 
administration of the enactments relating to mining are functions of the 
Department of Mines under the control of a responsible Minister of the 
Crown. In the mining districts Wardens’ Courts, each under the sole 
jurisdiction of a Warden, determine suits relating to the right of occupation 
of land for mining and other matters in regard to mining operations, 


Occupation of Land for Mining. 


The occupation of land for the purpose of mining is subject to the Mining 
Act of 1906 and its amendments. Any person may obtain a miner’s right 
which entitles the holder, under prescribed conditions, to occupy Crown 
land, not otherwise exempted, for mining purposes and to mine therein, 
and to occupy as a residence area, land not exceeding a quarter of an 
acre within the boundaries of a town or village, or 2 acres elsewhere. 
A holder of a miner’s right may apply also for an authority to prospect 
on or to occupy exempted Crown lands, and, in the event of the discovery 
of any mineral, he may be required to apply for a lease of the land or to 
continue prospecting operations. Such authority may be granted for any. 
yeriod not exceeding twelve months, but the term may be extended upon 
application to two years to enable completion of prospecting operations, 
Another form of occupation of Crown land in connection with mining 
is under the right conferred by a business license, which entitles the 
‘holder to oceupy a limited area within a gold or mineral field for the 
purpose of carrying on any business except mining. 

A business license confers the right to only one holding at a time. 
“Holders of miners’ rights may take possession of more than one tenement, 
but are required to hold an additional miner’s right in respect of each 
tenement after the first of the same class. The term of a miner’s right 
-or business license is not less than six months and not more than twenty 
_years. . It may be renewed upon application, and is transferable by endorse- 
-ment and registration. The fee for a miner’s right is at the rate of 5s. per 
:annum, and for a business license £1 per annum, or one-half the annual 
‘fee for six-monthly terms. 

The number of miners’ rights issued in New South Wales increased from 
an annual average of 8,948 in the quinquennium 1925-29 to 15,516 in 1980. 
and 27,701 in 1931. This was the largest number in any year since 1897. 
‘The average number issued during the five years 1932 to 1936 was 16,074 
and the number was 9,971 in 1938, and 10,836 in 1989. Business licenses 
-assued numbered 185 in 19388 and 161 in the following year. 

Crown lands may be granted as mining leases, which authorise mining on 
‘the land, or as leases for mining purposes which authorise the use of the 
land for conserving water, constructing drains, etc., and railways, erecting 
"buildings and machinery and dwellings for miners, generating electricity, 
-dumping residues, and for other works in connection with mining, but do 
mot allow mining or the removal of minerals from the land. Except in the 
case of special leases, which may be granted in certain cases, the maximum 
area of a mining lease varies according to the mineral sought, viz., cpal, 
3 acre; gold, 25 acres; coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
640 acres; other minerals, 80 acres. 

Private lands are open to mining subject to the payment of rent’ and 
compensation and to other conditions as prescribed. The mining wardens 
may grant to the holders of miners’ rights authority to enter private lands, 
but, except with the consent of the owner, the authority does not extend 
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to land on which certain improvements have been effected, e.g, cultivation, 
or the erection of substantial buildings. An authority may be granted 
for a period up to two years, and during its currency the holder may apply 
for a mining lease of the land, Leases of private lands for mining purposes 
may be granted also. The maximum areas of private landa that may be 
leased are:—Gold, 25 acres; opal, 150 ft. square; coal and shale, 640 
acres; and other minerals, 80 acres. The owners of private lands, with 
the concurrence of the Minister for Mines, may lease areas under agree- 
ment to holders of miners’ rights. 

Dredging leases may be granted in respect of Crown and private lands, 
including the beds of rivers, lakes, etc., and land under tidal waters. 


Area of Land occupied for Mining. 

The area under mining occupation in New South Wales at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1989, was approximately 519,125 acres. The area is not stated definitely, 
as the area held under miners’ rights is estimated by the mining registrars 
in some cases, where the holders are not required to register the areas 
they occupy. 


Taste 885,—Mining Leases, ete., 19388 and 1989. 


At 31st December, 1938. At 31st December, 1939. 


Nature of Holding. Crown | Private | motay, | Crown Private | rotal 
Lands, | Lands. * | Lands. | Lands. . 
acres, acres, acres, | acres, | acres. | acres. 
‘Leases— 

Mining... a we tei by .. | 122,712 | 94,3859 |217,071 | 172.636 | 95,943 | 268.579 
Mining Purposes tee ave igs aaa 6,756 1,793 8,549 7,270 1,897 9,167 
Agreements.. Pe ean ae ee see ee 49,766 | 49,766 pa 45,989 | 45,989 
Authority to Enter. ide oa oF, ‘a .. ‘| 20,499 | 20,499 oe 56,694 | 56.604 
Authority to Prospect ee ve) 10,477 oa 10,477 | 14,672 ace 14,672 
Miners’ Rights and Business Licenses 1.) {8,160 av 8,160 7,A61 a 7,461 

Applications for Leases— 
Mining... ok aoe _ wef 82,879 4,105 | 86,984 } 68,528 4,820 | 73,348 
Mining Purposes” iss oes ae dea 793 393 1,186 B94 458 1,852 
Dredging ee wee] ¥8,502 mn 8,502 4,368 AG 4,368 
Applications for Anthony ‘to Prospect «| 47,706 les 47,706 } 36,785 ah 86,785 
Other Mining ‘Titles ay A 722, ee 722 710 na 710 
Total .., cee ren a 283,707 | 170,915 | 454,622 | 318,324 | 205,801 | 519,125 


* Includes private lands. 


The annual rent for mining leases of Crown lands is 2s. per acre, and of 
private lands 20s. per acre in respect of the surface actually occupied. 
The rent for dredging leases is 2s. 6d per acre in respect of Crown lands, 
and it is assessed by the wardens in open court in respect of private lands. 


Mining Royalties. 

Royalties are payable to the Crown in respect of the minerals won, except 
in certain cases where they have been obtained from private lands held 
without reservation of minerals to the Crown. The royalty on coal and 
shale is charged at the rate of 6d. per ton, and on other minerals at the 
rate of 1 per cent. of the value. 

Royalty in regard to mining on private lands held without reservation 
of minerals to the Crown, is collected by the Department of Mines on 
behalf of the owner. The rates are 6d. per ton of coal and shale, and 14 
per cent. of the gross value of other minerals, except gold. The Department 
retains one-sixth and one-ninth respectively of these amounts, and pays the 
balance to the owner of the minerals. The royalty on gold is pavable to 
the Crown in all cases. 
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Royalty may. be remitted under certain conditions as prescribed’ by the 
Mining Acts, ¢.g., if the gross annual output of minerals, other than coal 
and: shale, won from Crown land under mining lease does not exceed £500. 
In many cases vents may be deducted from the royalties. 

The royalty received in 1939 amounted to £238,365, of which £2,675 was 
paid. in respect of output under permits, and the balance from land under 
lease. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF ProsrectinG ror MINERALS. 


Moneys were voted by Parliament at irregular intervals between 1878 
and 1886 to encourage prospecting for minerals. and to assist miners to open 
up new fields. From 1887 to 1980-31 an amount was voted each year and 
the vote was administered by the Prospecting Board, which consisted ‘of the 
Under-Seeretary for Mines as Chairman, the Government Geologist, the 
Chief Inspector of Mines, an Inspector, the Chief Mining Surveyor, and a 
Geological Surveyor, Miners desiring a grant had to satisfy the Board 
that the locality to be prospected was likely to yield the mineral sought, and 
that the mode of operation was suitable for its discovery. The amount ad- 
vanced was to be refunded in the event of the discovery of payable mineral 
by means of the aid. 

No prospecting vote has been appropriated since 1930-81, but assistance 
has been given to prospectors from funds made available by the State and 
Commonwealth for the relief of unemployment. 

The following statement shows a summary of the amounts allotted from 
the Prospecting Vote and other funds to prospectors for the various 
minerals. Sustenance at the rate of £1 a week paid to unemployed persons 
engaged in prospecting in the years ended June, 1931. to 1935, is not in- 
cluded in the table; the amount was £46,966 :— 


TaBLE 886.——Grants to Prospectors. 


perist Amounts allotted to Prospectors for— 

years ended ly E 
Gene oe Gold, [Srena"* | Copper. | Tin, | Coal. Minerale, Total, 

{ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1887-1900 | 245,791 | 13,026 9,267 4,684 4,090 7,587 | 284,445 
1901-1905 80,636 5,108 | 10,136 7,828 4u 1,430 | 105,178 
1906-1910 | 38,822 7.986 | 20,765 3,146 310 871 7!,900 
1911-1915 | 50,209 7,557 8.939 | 5,870 aT 4,837 77,412 
1916-1920} 32,976 4,325 | 10,057 3,978 90 | 5,829 57,255 


1921-1925{ 44926.1 8,¢09{ 3,709! 8.478 | 1,713| 4,578 | 71,413 
1926-1930] - 36,780 | 12,027 | 3,582 | 12,2038] 1,055 | 6,295 | 72,132 


1¥31-1935 | 94,459 1,405 17 |.: 8,031 bee 2,486 | 101,398: 
1936 30,044 860 . 2,034) 2,092} 34,530 
1937 21,230 343 1 1,318 ony 2.063 | 25,075 
1938 11,884 881 83 | 5.497 ‘a 2,241 20,586 
1939 10,531 } 3,320 vee 1,603 on 781 | 16,235 


mn af | rl ng ee crema 


Total ...| 698,288 | 61,357 | 66,666: | 59,760: 7,298 41,190 | 937,559 


owes 


In each year some of the prospectors fail to complete the works for which 
aid has been granted, and the amounts allotted are not paid in full. 

The Commonwealth Government has provided financial assistance from 
time to time to encourage prospecting and the development of mineral 
resources. In 1926 the sum of £60,000 was set: aside for the encouragement 
of prospecting for petroleum oil in Australia, New Guinea and Papua. 
The amount was increased subsequently to £210,000, and £209,612 had 
been expended at 30th June, 1989. Further provision of assistanee in 
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the. search for petroleum: oil was made im. 1936, and the sum of £250,000 
was set aside for making advances to persons engaged in drilling operations 
and in the. initial stages of the production of petroleum and geological 
surveys. Expenditure to 80th June, 1940, amounted to £193,820, viz., 
advances £82,407, purchase of plant and machinery £81,254, administrative 
expenses £30,159. The amount expended in 1938-39 was £40,182. Infor- 
mation relating to the development of shale oil deposits is shown on page 
986. 

Grants made :-by the Commonwealth to the States for the assistance of 
metalliferous mining with the object of relieving unemployment amounted 
to £493,750 in ‘the four years 1984-35 to 1987-88. The amount allocated 
to New South Wales was £75,700. 


Inspection or MINEs. 


The inspection of mines with a view to safeguarding the health and safety 
of miners is conducted by salaried officers of the Department of Mines in 
terms of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, which apply to coal and shale 
mines, and the Mines Inspection Acts, which apply to other mines. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Acts prescribe that every coal mine must be 
under the control and direction of :a:qualified manager, and daily personal 
supervision must be exercised by him or by a qualified under-manager. 
In mines where safety-lamps are used a competent person must be appointed 
as deputy to carry out duties for the safety of the mine, especially in regard 
to tHe presence of gas, the sufficiency of ventilation, the state of the roof 
and sides, and the supervision of shot-firers. 

The Acts contain general rules for the working of coal mines in regard to 
such matters ias ventilation, sanitation, the inspection and sateguarding of 
machinery, safety lamps, explosives, security of shafts, etc. It is provided 
that’ 2 person may not be employed in getting coal, or shale at the face of 
the workings of a mine unless he has had two years experience or works in 
company with an experienced miner. Special rules are established in each 
mine for the safety, convenience, and discipline of the employees. 

The Governor may appoint a District Court judge, a stipendiary or 
police magistrate, or a mining warden ‘to sit as a Court of Coal Mines 
Regulations to determine matters relating to the safe working of the 
coal mines. Courts have -been proclaimed at East Maitland, Newcastle, 
Muswellbrook, Gunnedah, Sydney, Wollongong, Lithgow, and Mudgee. 

The Mines Rescue Act, 1925, makes provision for rescue operations in 
coal and shale mines by the establishment of rescue. stations, rescue corps, 
and rescue brigades. In four districts, viz, the Western, Southern, New- 
castle, and South Maitland, central rescue stations have been established, 
and the mine owners in each district are required to-contribute to a fund 
for their upkeep. The rates of contribution for the year 1939, based on the 
1988 output, were as follow:—Western, 0.65. Southern, 0.6; Newcastle, 
0.48; and South Maitland 0,25: per ton of coal raised during the preceding 
year. The amount contributed was £16,014 in 1937 and £17,288 in 1938; 
the amounts contributed in each year being calculated on the output of the 
preceding. year. 

A Royal Commission was. appointed by the Government of New South 
Wales in August, 1988, to inquire into matters relating to the safety and 
health of workers in coal mines. The Commission reported that the fatality 
rate in: coal mines is not higher than in other mines in New South Wales 
and it is.more favourable in New South Wales than in Great Britain or 
the United States of America. About 50 per cent of the serious accidents 
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in New South Wales have been caused by falls of roof and sides and 74 per 
cent. of the fatal accidents were connected with haulage. The Commission 
recommended that vigorous measures be undertaken to effect a reduction in 
the number of accidents, eg., a “greater safety” campaign, education in 
remedial measures and the use of protective equipment. Jor protecting 
the health of the miners, methods were recommended to reduce the incidence 
of dust and other diseases to which miners are exposed. 

In the mines, to which the Mines Inspection Acts relate, a qualified 
manager, exercising daily personal supervision, must be appointed if more 
than ten persons are employed below ground, and the machinery must be in 
charge of a competent engine-driver. General rules are contained in the Act, 
and the inspectors may require special rules to be constituted for certain 
mines. 

Certificates of competency to act in mines as managers, under-managers, 
deputies, engine-drivers, and electricians are issued in accordance with the 
Acts relating to inspection. 

The records of the Department of Mines show the following particulars 
regarding persons killed or reported as seriously injured in accidents in 
mining and quarrying during the ten years 1930 to 1939 :— 


Tasie 887,—Mining Accidents, 19380 to 1989. 


Accldents. Per ui to 

Year, Coal and Shale Other Miners Coal and Shale Other Miners 

Miners. and Quarrymen. Miners, and Quarrymen. 

Killed. Injured. ) Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 

1930 16 73 14 63 17 3:53 1:04 4°69 
1931 7 66 13 35 +45 419 78 211 
1932 13 68 18 28 90 4:74 1:34 2:09 
1933 10 61 18 30 “15 456 1:43 2:39 
1934 15 56 19 43 1-11 4:16 1:27 2°87 
1935 ll 61 12 132* "82 4:57 “79 8°72 
1936 13 60 14 189* “91 4:22 93 12°58 
1937 26 68 19 250* 1:74 4:54 1-26 16-58 
1938 11 65 17 265* 69 4:10 1:10 17°17 
1939 15 81 13 212* “90 4:86 "93 15°12 


* Includes minor fractures, etc,, not previously reported as serious, 


The accident rates are not based on the number of employees as shown in 
Table 858 or 859. They relate to the total number of persons who are 
subject to the provisions of the Mining Acts, including persons engaged 
in connection with treatment plant at the mines, and in quarries. No 
allowance was made in calculating the rates for variations in the average 
number of days worked in each year. Particulars of the average time worked 
in coal mines are shown in Table 867. 

' Allowances paid during 1939 to beneficiaries under the provisions of the 

Miners’ Accident Relief Act amounted to £12,487, The beneficiaries at the 
end of the year were: widows, 162; mothers, 8; sisters, 83; permanently 
disabled persons, 120; and children, 14. These allowances relate to acci- 
dents which occurred prior to ist July, 1917. Compensation in respect 
of accidents which occurred later and compengation for miners and 
quarrymen who contract industrial diseases such as silicosis or lead 
poisoning are payable under the Workers’ Compensation Act and other 
Acts of which particulars are shown in the chapter Employment of this Year 
Book. ; 
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Abattoirs, 549, 568, 809 
‘Employees, '604 
Finances, 434 
Aboriginals— 
Census: Records, 59 
State Expenditure, 139,163 
Supervision, 163 
Absentees, Taxation— 
Deceased Estates, 410 
Income—Federal, 415 
State, -403 
‘Land, 414 
Acoident Insurance, 510 
Workers’ Compensation, 252, 510, 
612, 611,.1004 
Accidents— 
Deaths Registered, .104, 134 
Factories, 611 
‘Ferries, 324 
Tndustrial, 611 
Mines, 1004 
Omnibuses, 383, 384 
Railway, 383 
Compensation, 384 
Traffic, 383, 395-398 
Tramway, 383, 384 
Compensation, 384 
Admiralty Jurisdiction, 249, 330 
Adoption of Children, 156 
Aero Clubs, 331 
Aerodromes, 331 
Afforestation, 864 
by Prisoners, :272 
‘Agent-General in London, 27 
Agents— 
Employment, 606 
Farm Produce, .567, 766 
Ages at Death, 93-95 
‘Infants, 98-103 
at Marriage, 75-76 
of Factory Workers, 932 
of Mothers, 80-83, 86, 86, 89 
Female ‘Births, 81 
Firat: Births and Interval ‘Since 
Marriage, 86 
Live Births, 83 
Previous Issue, 85 
of Population (Census), 56-58 
of School Children, 209,225 
Compulsory Attendance, 203 
Agrioulture, 685 (see also'Land and ‘Rural 
Industries) 
Administration, 671 
Area of Lands, 650, 653-655, 685 
Cultivated, 685, 686 
Suitable ‘for Cultivation, 664- 
671, 686 
Australian Council, 672,°777, 778 
Crops, 6865-691,'701-766 
‘Liens, 516 
Dates of Planting and Harvesting, 
701 
‘Education, ‘204, ‘217, 230 
Employment, 591, 592, 600,657, 697 
Faliowing, 708 
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Agriculture—continued. 


Farm Produce -Agonts,.567, 766 
Farms, 649,‘687 . 

Fertilisers Used, 698-700, 782 
Finance (see Rural) 

Hawkesbury College, 204, 217, 832, 


853 

Holdings, 649-657, 687 

erigetion Rettlementsy 767-770, 909 
‘910 


Machinery, :655,'694, 697 
-Manufactured, ‘946 
‘Prices, 581-583, 693, 694 
Production, 642, 687-693, 701-766 
Gross Value, 643, 690, 692 
Per ‘Capita,. 644 
‘Net Value, 646,692 
Value per Acre, 691 
Rainfall. Index, '706,‘801, 836 
Research, 672 
‘Bettlerd’ Debts, 673-684,' 884,911 
Share Farming, 659,701 
University Course, 229,.230 
Wage'Rates, 637, 638 
Wheat (see Wheat) 
‘Air (see algo: Aviation) 
Air Force, Royal Australian, 36 
Mails, 331 
Route to.London, Length of, 1 
Alcoholic Drinks (see Intoxicants) 
Alienation-of.Crown Lands (see Land) 
Alien Population, 59 
Migration, 64, 65 
Naturalisation, 70 
Registration, 65 
Altitude of Territorial Divisions, 3 
Towns, 13-16 
‘Alunite, 987, 996 
Ambulance Transport Services, 143 
Amusements (see Entertainments) 
Anchorages, 319 
Animals (see Livestock) 
Antimony, '957, ‘994. 
Anzac Memorial Fund, 233 
Apiculture, 859 
Appeals, Law, 259 
Appendicitis, Deaths, 104, 126 
Apples .and‘Pears— 
Cultivation, 751, 755-758 
Irrigation Areas, 769 
Trees, Number, 751, 755 
Wartime Marketing, 756 
Apprenticeship, ‘223, 608-610 
Commissioner, 254, 609 
Subsidised Training, 609 
Commonwealth Grants, 428 
Technical:Education, '223 
Apricots, 751, 755, '760 
Dried, 762 
Irrigation Areas, 769, ‘770 
Arbitration, Industrial (see Industrial) 
Architects— 
Registrations, 177 
University Course, -229 
Degrees Conferred, 230 
‘Students, ‘230 
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Avea—Australian pee 2 

New South Wales, 1, 2, 686, 875. 
Armidale— 

City Proclaimed, 524 

Population, 52 

Teachers’ College, 234 

University College, 228 
Army, 34, 35 ; 
Art Gallery, National, 241 

William Dixson, 240 
Artesian Bores, 774 
Assisted Immigration, 42, 66-70 
Assurance, Life, 500-509 

Taxation of Companies, 404, 418 
Astronomical Observations, 17 
Asylums for Infirm, 162 
Attorney-General of NS. W., 21, 244 
Auctioneers Licensed, 201 
Auditor-General of N 'S.W., 27 
Australia (see Commonwealth) 
Australian Aerial Medical Services, 143 
Australian Agricultural Council, 777, 778 
Australian Capital Territory—— 

Area, 2 

Cession to Commonwealth, 1, 33 

Population, 60 
Australian Coinage, 461, 462 

Commonwealth, 2, 18, 32 
Australian Loan Council, 399, 456 
Australian Marketing Boards (see 

Marketing) 

Australian Museum, 239 
Australian Note Issue, 463 
Aviation— 

Aerial Medical Services, 143 

Air Defence, 36 

Civil, 331 

Clubs, 331 

Mails, 331 

Route to London, Length of, 1 
Awards, Industrial (see Industrial Arbi- 

tration and Wages) 


B 


Baby Health Centres, 97, 155 
State Expenditure, 139 
Bacon— 
Consumption, 568 
Exports, 851 
{mports (Interstate), 309, 850 
Prices, Retail, 584, 622 
Wholesale, 862 
Production, 648, 837, 850, 943, 950, 
66 


9 
Irrigation Areas, 769 
Bananas— 
Cultivation, 758 
Area, 688, 750, 759 
Holdings, 687, 759 
Production, 750, 759 
Value, 759 
Supply, 575 
Banking, 466-487 
Commonwealth Bank, 473, 480, 485 
Capital and Profits, 474 
Central Reserve, 474 
Rural Credits, 475, 683 
Subsidy for Livestock Imports, 
778 


Banking—continued. 
Rural Bank, 477-480, 673-684 
Advances for Homes, 185, 186, 
478 
Assistance for Settlers, 673-684, 
911 
Government Agencies, 478, 675- 
678, 911 
Savings Banks, 480 
Commonwealth, 475, 480-482 
Deposits, 481, 482 
Interest Rates, 487 
School, 211 
Trading Banks, 466-473 
Advances, 469, 471 
Assets and Liabilities, 468-47] 
Branches, 466 
Capital and Profits, 467 
Clearances, 472, 473 
Coin Held, 461, 469 
Deposits, 468, 470, 476, 483 
Discount Rates, 486 
Exchange (Oversea) Rates, 489 
Exchange Settlement, 472 
Interest Rates, 486 
Notes, 463, 468 
Overdraft Rates, 486 
Reserves, 467, 471 
Bankruptcy— 
Cases, 513 
Law, 266 
Barley— 
Australian Board, 739 
Cultivation, 688, 739 
Area, 688, 739 
Holdings, 687 
Crop, 688, 739 
Acquired by Commonwealth, 
739 
Value, 690 
Interstate Imports, 309 
Marketing, 739 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 701 
Barnardo Homes for Migrants, 69 
Barristers, 264 
Basic Wages (see Wages) 
Bathurst— 
Altitude, 14 
Building Permits, 185 
City Proclaimed, 524 
Gaol, 272 
Meteorology, 12, 14 
Museum, 240 
Population, 52 
B.A.W.R.A. (Wool), 800 
Bee-farming, 650, 859, 860 
Beef— 
Chilled, 812, 814-817, 967 
Consumption, 568 
Exports, 648, 812, 813 
Frozen, 812, 967 
Imports into United Kingdom, 814- 
817 
Marketing Overseas, 812 
Preserved, 812, 813, 943, 950, 967 
Prices, Export, 298 
in London, 811, 817-818 
Retail, 584, 585 
Wholesale, 583, 811 
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Beer— 
Breweries, 967 
Licenses, 195-198 
Consumption, 198 
Excise Revenue, 308 
Production, 648, 943, 951, 967 
Beeswax, 859, 861 
Bega Valley County Council, 524, 543-545 
Betting (Horse and Greyhound Races), 
191-192 
Taxation, 192, 400, 401, 411-413 
Totalisators, 192, 400, 401-412 
Bills of Sale, 516 
Treasury, 448, 485 
Birthplaces of Population, 59 
Prisoners, 276 
Births, 78 
By Ages of Mothers, 80, 83, 89 
Female Births, 81 
First Births and Interval Since 
Marriage, 86 
Previous Issue, 85 
Confinements— 
Age of Mother, 89 
Single and Plural Births, 89 
ix-Nuptial, 84 
By Age of Mothers, 83, 89 
By Sex, 84 
Legitimation Act, 90 
Plural, 88, 89 
Stillbirths, 87 
Excess over Deaths, 43-45, 90 
Fertility of Females, 79-82 
First and Interval Since Marriage, 85 
Live, 78-86, 89 
Maternity Allowances, 153 
Order of Birth, 85 
Plural, 88, 89 
Previous Issue of Mothers, 85 
Rates, 57, 78, 87 
Registration, 72 
Reproduction Rates, 
Countries, 82 
Sexes of Children, 84 
Stillbirths, 87, 89 
Registration, 72 
Biscuits— 
Exports, 963 
Factories, 963 
Production, 648, 943, 950, 968 
Bismuth, 987, 995 
Blind Population, Census, 152 
Education, 152, 221 
Institutions, 152, 160, 221 
Pensions, 164, 165 
Blue Mountains Tourist Resort, 5 
Board of Health, 137, 138, 147, 567 
Boards, Marketing, (see Marketing) 
Boards, Trusts and Commissions (Statu- 
tory), 26 
Bonds (Government)—Yield, 483 
Bookmakers’ Taxes, 192, 411-413 
Revenue, 400 
Per capita, 401 
Boot Factories, 962 
Production, 648, 943, 949 
Border Railways, 371 
Bores, Artesian, 774 
Shallow, 775 
Botanic Gardens (Sydney), 190 
Botany Bay Recreation Reserve, 190 
Boundaries of New South Wales, 1 


Various 
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Bounties— ; 
Citrus Fruits, 753 
Gold, 988 
Tron and Steel Products, 915 
Motor Radiator Assemblies, 915 
Oil, 1002 
Sulphur, 915 
Wheat, 646, 726 
Wino, 749, 915 
Brands (Live Stock), 823 
Bread (see also Flour)-— 
Consumption, 569 
Hours of Baking, 570 
Loaves per ton of Flour, 569 
Prices, 570, 584 
Weight of Loaf, 568 
Breadwinners (Census), 591, 592 
Brewories (see also Beer), 967 
Licenses, 195-198 
Bricks— 
Prices, 577, 583 
Production, 648, 943, 944, 954 
Brickworks, 954 
Bridges, 349-352 
Sydney Harbour Bridge, 350-352, 
442, 443, 532, 536 
Tolls, 350, 351 
Bright’s Disease (see Nephritis) 
British-Australian Wool Realisation 
Association, 800 
British Settlers Welfare Committee, 70 
Broadcasting, 336 
Educational, 205 
Broken Hill— 
Aerial Medical Service, 143 
Baby Health Centres, 155 
Basic Wage, 632 
Building Operations, 184, 185 
City Proclaimed, 524 
Coal Imports, Interstate, 310 
Infectious Diseases, 148 
Labour Exchange Registrations, 606 
’ Medical Supervision, 138 
Meteorology, 12, 16 
Mines, 973, 989 
Workers Compensation, 613 
Ores Sent to South Australia, 310 
Population, 52 
Railway, 371 
Standard Time, 17 
Water and Sewerage, 434, 547 
Bronchitis, Deaths, 104, 123 
Bronze Currency, 461 
Broom Millet— 
Cultivation, 688 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 701 


’ Bubonic Plague, Cases, 147, 148 


Building (see also Housing), 177-189 
Architects Registered, 177 
Co-operative Societies, 186-188, 494, 

496 
Taxation of Income, 402, 417 
Cost of Cottage, 185 
Employment, 592 f 
Government Assistance, 177, 185, 
478 
New Buildings, 177 
Permits, 178-185 
Slum Clearance, 177 
Town Planning, 177 
Wage Rates, 637 
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Building Materials— 
Bricks— 
Prices, 577, 583 
Production, 648, 943, 944, 954 
Works, 954 
Cement Works, 953 
Production, 648, 944, 953 
Glass Works, 944, 953 
Prices, 583 
Index, 581-583 
Regulation, 577 
Stone Quarried, 997 
Tiles Made, 944, 954 ; 
Bulk Handling of Grain, 442, 443, 719 
Bullion—Imports and Exports, 288 
In Banks, 469 
Burrinjuck Dam, 767 
Evaporation, 11 
Hydro-Electric Supply, 434, 970 
Rainfall, 11 
Bursaries (see Scholarships) 
Bush Nursing Association, 143, 155 
Butter (see also Dairying)—- 
British Government Purchase, 845 
Consumption, 572, 840, 841 
Dairies Supervision, 571 
Exports, 297-299, 829, 840-843, 851 
By Countries,. 299 
Month, 843 
Interstate, 309, 841 
Prices, 298 
Valuation, 283 
Factories, 836, 839, 840 ,965 
Freights, Ocean, 324, 830 
Grading, 828 
Imycrts, Interstate, 309, 841 
Into United Kingdom, 843 
Marketing, 830 
Boards, 830 
Equalisation. Scheme, 831° 
‘** Paterson ” Plan, 831 
Quotas, 832 
Price2-— 
British Contract, 845 
Export, 298, 845 
Retail, 572, 584 
To Farmers, 646, 647, 845° 
Wholesale, 572, 582; 583, 861 
Production, 646, 648,. 837-843, 943, 
950, 965 
By. Divisions, 654, 837 
By: Months, 843 
Irrigation Areas, 769. 


C. 
Cabinet, New South Wales Government, 
20 


Salaries of Members, 21. 
Cable Services; 334 
Cadets, Military, 34, 35- 
Naval, 36 
Cadmium, 991 
Calves (see Cattle) 
Camels, 807 
Canadian Tariff Treaties, 304 
Canberra (see also Australian. Capital), 5, 
33 


Area, 2 

Federal Parliament; First Sitting, 33 
Meteorology, 11, 14 

Population, 60 


Cancer, Deaths, 104, 114-117 
Research, 117 
Canning— 
Fish, 873 
Fruit, 759-761, 769, 950° 
Sugar Rebate, 759-760' 
Meat, 812, 966 
Milk, 847, 950, 966 
Vegetables, 761, 950 
Capital Punishment, 274 
Captain’s Flat Silverlead Mine, 989 
Cargoes, Shipping, 314, 317 
Catchment (Water) Areas— 
Administration, 863, 882 
Metropolitan, 558 
Protection, 664 
Cattle (see also Beef), 778, 781; 802 
Calves, 803~805 
Dairy, 781, 803, 834, 839 - 
Herd Testing, 833 
Irrigation Areas, 769 
Yield Per-Cow— 
Butter, 839 
Milk, 838 
Import Subsidies, 778 
In Commonwealth and States, 781 
Interstate Trade, 309, 804 
Prices, 808 
Slaughtering, 568, 809-810 
Tick, 825 
Caves (Limestone), 3, 5 
Cement Works, 953 
Production, 648, 943, 944 
Censorship of Films, 191 
Census, 41 
Ages, 56 
Birthplaces, 59 
Conjugal Condition, 58 
Employment, 591, 592, 593-595 
Housing, 176 
Rents, 586 
Nationality, 59 
Occupations, 591-592 
Grades, 593 
Population, 41 
School Pupils, 206 
Sexes, 54 
Unemployment, 593-599 
Wage-earners, 593 
Cerebral Haemorrhage, Deaths, 104, 118 
Charitable Aid— 
Government Relief, 1387~142 
Expenditure, 138, 608: 
Social Aid Services, 139-142 
Institutions, 159, 160, 162° 
Religious Social Work, 153, 159, 221 
Cheese, 846 
Consumption, 572 
Exports, 847, 851 
Imports, 309, 847 
Marketing, 831 
Quotas, 832 
Prices— 
Retail, 584. 
Wholesale, 861 
Production, 648, 837, 840, 846, 943, 
950, 966 
Chemicals— 
Factories, 928. 
Production, 944, 945 
Wholesale Prices Index, 581 
Cherries, 751, 755 
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Childbirth, Deaths in (see. Puerperal 
: Diseases) 
Children (see also Infant, Infantile, 
Youth)— 
Adoption, 156 
Ages, 56, 209, 225 
Baby Health Centres, 95, 139, 155- 
Charitable Institutions,, 159, 160,.162 
Courts, 159, 169, 257 
Crippled, 155 
Day Nurseries, 155 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 158 
Deaths, 93 
Delinquents, 157, 160 
Deserted, 153, 156 
Employment, 608 
Factories, 932, 933 
Street Trading, 161 
Theatres, 161 
Family Allowances, 171-173, 632, 636 
Far West Health Scheme, 155 
Troster Homes, 157, 159 
Guardianship, 153 
Juvenile Offenders, 157, 160. 
Legislation, 153: 
Medical (School) Services, 139, 155, 
161 
Mentally Deficient, 157, 160, 218 
Neglected, 153, 157 
Orphans, 157 
Proportion to Population, 56 
Reformatories, 169 
School Pupils (see Schools) 
State Wards, 157, 158 
Truants, 157 
Vocational Guidance, 204 
Welfare, 153-161 
State Expenditure, 158 
Chilling, (Meat) Works, 812, 967 
Chromite, 987, 994 
Chronological History of Hew South 
Wales, 37 
Church Adherents, 202 
Clergyman Licensed for Marriages, 73 
Schools, 210, 221 
Roman Catholic System, 219 
Cigarettes and Cigars’ Consumption, 200 
Manufacture, 943, 951, 968 
Circular Quay (Sydney) Loan Ex- 
penditure, 442, 443. 
Cirrhosis of Liver, Deaths, 104, 126 
Cities—Population, 47, 51, 52 
Proclaimed, 524 
Citrus Fruits, 750-754 
Bounty, 753 
Holdings, 687 
Ivrigation Areas, 769 . 
Production, 750, 751, 752 
Value; 750, 752: 
Trees,..751 
City Railway, 357 
Civil Service (see Public Service) 
Clarence River County Council, 524, 543— 
545 
Clearances by Banks (see: Banking). 
Climate, 6 
Clinics, Baby, 95, 139,155 - 
Psychiatry, 151: 
University Training,, 231- 
Venereal Disieases, 149 
Closer Settlement (see also Land). 
Finances, 434-436, 480, 900 


Cloth (see Textiles) 


Clothing, Cost, Index Numbers, 589, 590. 
Factories; 921--942,. 943, 947-949, 
957 
Imports, 293, 295 
Manufacture, 943, 947, 957 
Coal— 
Consumption, 383, 983; 934° 
In Factories, 939, 940, 984 
On Railways, 383, 984° 
Exports; 297, 298, 309, 983 
Bunker, 309, 984 
Interstate Trade, 310, 983; 984. 
Prices, 581, 985 
Export, 298 
Coal Mining, 973, 978-986 
Days Worked, 981 
Employment, 602, 973, 976 
Grants to Prospectors,. 1002 
Industrial Disputes, 629 
Machinery, 973, 977, 978. 
Miners, 602, 973, 976 
Output, 644, 648, 973, 982.. 
Output per Man-day, 983 
State Mine, 978 
Finances, 434 
Loan Expenditure, 443. 
Wazes, 637, 973 
Coastal Division— 
Agriculture, 685, 688 
Fertilisers Used, 699 
Machinery, 694. 
Maize, 734 
Wheat, 704, 708, 714 
Dairying, 654, 827, 835, 837 
Factories, 654, 922, 923. 
Fishing Industry, 869 
Land Settlement, 651-653, 664-666 
Meteorology, 9, 10, 11, 13 
Mining, 654, 974 
Pastoral Activities, 634, 781, 786, 
835, 849 
Physical Features, 3 
Population, 47, 664 
Density, 47 
Wool, 654 
Coffee, 575, 950 
Coin Held by Banks, 461, 459. 
Coinage, 461 
Coke— 
Production, 648, 943, 944, 971 
Used in Factories, 939, 940: 
Cold Storage Works, 567, 812,, 967 
City Council, 567 
Commerce, 279 
Commerce (Trade Descriptions)’ Act, 
279, 280 
Commercial ducation— 
Schools, 203, 212,215, 220° 
University, 229 
Commissioners, Boards, Trusts; 26: 
Common Law, 245 
Commons—Land ‘Reserved, 190, 881 
Commonwealth Bank. of Australia, 461, 
463, 473-477, 485,.778 
Savings, 169, 480: 
Commonwealth of ‘Australia— 
Area, 2 
Birth Rates by States, 79: 
Stillbirths, 87 
Capital Cities—Population 51 
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Commonwealth of Australia—continued. 
Capital Territory, 18 
Acquisition, 1, 33 
Area, 2 
Population, 60 
Censorship Films, 191 
Census (see Census). 
Coinage, 461, 462 
Constitution, 18, 32 
Courts of Law, 260, 266 
Death Rates by States, 92 
Cancer, 117 
Infant, 100 
Defence, 34 
. Department of Labour and National 
Service, 591 ; 
Family Allowances, 173, 636 
Federation, 32 
Finances, 399 
Grants to States, 345, 426, 428 
Taxes (see Taxation) 
Health and Medical Services, 138 
Homes for Soldiers, 189 
Hours of Work by States, 626 
Industrial Arbitration, 621, 623 
Livestock, 781 
Marriage Rates by States, 74 
Maternity Allowances, 139, 153 
Natural Increase Rates by States, 91 
Note Issue, 463 
Parliament, 32 
Elections, 33 
Pensions— 
Expenditure, 139, 166 
Invalid, 139, 153, 164 
Old Age, 139, 164 
War, 167 
Population by States, 60 
Public Service— 
Employees in New South Wales, 
604, 605 
Family Endowment, 173 
Pensions, 170-171 
Quarantine Service, 147 
Railways by States, 373 
Shipping, 313, 321 
Social Services Expenditure, 139 
Taxes, 399, 401, 414, 726, 727 
Wages—Basic or Living, 634, 635 
Community (Co-operative) Societies— 
Advancement, 189, 494 
Settlement, 189, 494 
Companies— 
Banking, 466 
Incomes Assessed for Taxation, 404 
Rates of Tax, 404, 408, 417-419 
Insurance, 500-513 
Life Assurance, 500 
Prices of Shares, Index, 493 
Registrations, 492 
Compensation, Accident— 
Railways and Tramways, 385 
Workers, 611, 615 
Commission, 252 
Insurance, 510 
Miners, 613 
Seamen, 329, 611 
Compulsory Defence Training, 34 
Conciliation, Industrial, 254, 622, 623 
Conjugal Condition— 
before Marriage, 74 
of Population, 58 


Conservatorium of Music, 23) 
Constitution of Commonwealth, 18, 32 
of New South Wales, 18, 22, 243 
Referenda, 33 
Consumption of Food, 568 
Continuation Schools, 212, 215, 216 
Convulsions of Children, Deaths, 104, 119 
Coomealla Irrigation Area, 767-769, 909 
Land Board, 256, 876 
Co-operation— 
Dairy Industry, 830 
Home Building, 186, 188, 494, 496 
Co-operative Societies, 494 
Building, 186, 188, 494, 496, 497 
Community Advancement, 189, 494 
‘Settlement, 189, 494 
Investment, 494, 497 
Rural, 494 
Taxation of Incomes, 402, 417 
Trading, 495 
Copper— 
British Government Purchase, 998 
Exports, 297 
Imports, Interstate, 310 
Mining, 987, 991 
Employment, 975 
Grants to Prospectors, 1002 
Prices, 583, 999 
Production, 957, 987, 992 
Copra, Imports, 296 
Copyrights, Registration, 267 
Coroners’ Courts, 259 
Correspondence ‘Teaching, 212, 214 
Cost of Living, 588, 631, 633 
Country Women’s Association, 143 
County Councils, 522, 524 
Electricity Works, 543, 970 
Tinances, 526 
Government Assistance, 550 
Loans, 553-557 
Courts of Law, 243, 249-267 
Appeals, 259 
Children’s 160, 257 
Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration, 266, 621, 623 
Coroners’, 259 
Criminal, 243, 249, 250, 256 
Appeal, 260 
Disputed Returns (Parliamentary 
Elections), 26 
District, 251 
Divorce, 247 
Fair Rents, 256, 588 
Federal, 32, 244, 266 
High Court of Australia, 32, 244-266 
Industrial Arbitration, 253, 622-623 
Land and Valuation, 252, 875 
Licensing (Liquor), 195, 255 
Magistrates, 255, 256, 257 
Marine Inquiry, 252, 330 
Mining Wardens, 256, 1000 
Petty Sessions, 255, 256-258 
Quarter Sessions, 250, 260 
Small Debts, 255 
Supreme, 245, 250 
Taxation Review, 254 
Transport Appeal, 244: 


Cows (see Cattle) 
Creches, 155 
Credit, Rural, 475-480, 494, 673, 911 
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Cremation, 163 

Criminal Courts, 249-251, 256 
Charges and Convictions, 249-251, 

256 

Crippled Children, 155 

Crops (see Agriculture). 

Crown Lands (see Land). 

Curlwaa Irrigation Area, 767-769, 909 

Currants, 748, 763, 769 

Currency, 460-465 

Customs Acts, 279 

Customs Tariffs, 301-307, 420 
Petrol Duty for Roads, 346 
Primage Duty, 302, 308, 420 
Revenue, 308, 914 
Valuation of Goods, 282 


D 


Daceyville Garden Suburb, 189 
Dairying (see also Butter, Cheese, Milk), 
827-851 
and Wheatgrowing, 714 
Area, 650 
Cattle, 781, 834, 839 
Herd Testing, 833 
‘ Trrigation Areas, 769 
Yield per Cow— 
Milk, 838 
Butter, 839 
Co-operation, 830 
Employment, 592, 600, 658 
Factories, 836, 839, 840, 965 
Faris, 650, 665, 835 
Machinery, 656 
Marketing Organisations, 830 
Prices, Retail, 572, 574, 584 
To Farmers, 646 
Wholesale, 572, 5674, 581-583 
Products, 837, 860, 943, 950, 965 
Exports, 297-299, 309, 841, 843, 
851 
Value, 283, 297-299, 643-645, 
860 
Rainfall Index, 836 
Sharefarming, 660 
Supervision, 107, 572, 828 
Darling River— 
Drainage Area, 4 
Length, 4 
Navigation, 323 
Day Nurseries, 155 
Deaf Mutism, 152 
Institutions, 160 
Schools, 221 
Deaths, 91-136 
Accidental (see Accidents) 
Causes, 104-136 
Children, 94, 96-104 
Iixpectation of Life, 95 
In Gaols, 275 
Index of Mortality, 93 
Infants, 96-104 
Rates, 78, 92-95 
Registration, 72 
Seasonal Prevalence, 135 
Debt, Public, of N.8.W. (see Finance) 
Debts— 
Bankruptcy, 513 
Court, 255, 266 


Debts—continued. 
Rural, 673-684, 911 
Settlers’ Debts to Crown, 681, 
884, 911 
Defence, 34-36 
Delinquency, 157, 160 
Dental Clinics for Schools, 156 
Inspection of School Children, 155 


Dentistry— 
University Course, 229 
Clinics, 231 
Degrees conferred, 230 
Students, 230 
Dentists Registered, 142 
Deposits, Bank (see Banking) 
Desertion of Children, 153, 156, 249 
Wife, 153, 156, 158 : 
Diabetes, Deaths, 104, 117 
Diamonds, 987, 995 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis—Deaths, 104, 
125, 126 
Infant Death Rates, 98 
Diatomaceous Earth, 996 
Diphtheria and Croup—Cases, 148 
Immunisation, 110 
Deaths, 104, 109-111 
Discount Rates— 
Banks, 486 
Treasury Bills, 485 
Diseases, Communicable— 
Cases Notified, 147 
Deaths, 104-114 
Seasonal Prevalence, 185 
Troatment, 147 
Diseases of Animals, 823 
Plants, 765 
Divorce, 74, 77, 247 
Petitions, 248 
Children of Parties, 249 
Grounds of Suit, 249 
Sex of Petitioners, 248 
Divorced Persons (Census), 74 
Doctors of Medicine (see Medical 
Practitioners) 
Dogs, Registration Feos, 400, 401 
Domestic Employment, 592 
Domestic Science Schools, 208, 212, 215, 
220 
Donkeys, 807 
Drainage Services, 558, 560, 564 
Dredging for Minerals, 989, 993 
Dredging Leases, 1001 
Dried Fruits, 748, 762-763 
Contract with British Government, 
763 
Irrigation Areas, 769, 770 
Drink (see Intoxicants) 
Drug Licenses, 142, 201 
Drugs and Chemicals— 
Customs Revenue, 308 
Exports, Interstate, 310 
Imports, 293 
Drunkenness—_—- 
Convictions, 199, 258 
Grounds of Divorce, 249 
Treatment of Inebriates, 200 


Ducks, 852 

Dumping Foreign Goods, 327 
Duntroon Military College, 35 
Dwellings (see Housing) , 


E 


Early Closing df. Shops, 625 
Education (see «also iSchool, Teachers, 
University), 203 
Advisory Bodies, 204, 205,'224 
Art Gallery, 241 
Conservatorium of Music, 239 
Expenditure by State, 236, 238, 429 
Loan, 443 
Hawkesbury -Agricultural College, 
204, 217, 832, 853 
Libraries, 240 
Museums, 239 
Railway Institute, .227 
Societies, 238 
Vocational Guidance, 204 
Eggs— 
British Government Purchase, 856 
Exports, 297, 298, 856, 858 
Imports—Interstate, 309, 858 
“Marketing, 568, 854. 
Poultry Farming, 851 
Priices— 
London, 856 
Retail, 584, 585 
To Farmer, 855 
Wholesale, 583, 854,861 
Processing, 857 
Production,.852 
Average.per Hen, 853 
Elections— 
Local Government, 523, 524 
Parliamentary— 
Act, 22 
Commonwealth, 33 
Court of Disputed Returns, 26 
New South Wales, 27~29 
Electric Railways, 357 
Tramways, 373 
Trolloy Omnibuses, 874 
Electrical: Machinery— 
Imports, 294 
Manufacture, 947 
Used in Factories, 937-939 
“Mines, .982 
Electricity— 
‘Consumption, 575 
in Factories, 939 
Generating, Stations,.970 
‘Power of Engines, 938 
Prices, 577 
Production, 544, 648, 943, 952, 970 
Works, 434,.970 
County Councils, 524, 542, 970 
Sydney, 543-546, 970 
Municipal and Shire, 542,.970 
Railway, 382, 970 
Elevators, Grain, 720 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443 
Revenue, ‘427 
Iemigration (see also Migration), 61 
Interstate, 62 
Oversea, 62-65 
By Nationality, 64 
Employment. ‘(see ‘also Unemployment) 
591 


Agencies, 606 
Apprenticeship, 608 
Census’Records, 591-595, 597 
Children, 18],'608, 932,933 
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Employment—continued. 
Iixchanges, Government, 606 
‘Private, 606 
In Factories, 592, 601, 602, 921, 
927-935 
Monthly, 602,.934 
Outworkers, 929, 930 
In Forestry, 865 
In Government ‘Services, :591, :603- 
605, 641 
Postal, 338 
Railways and Tramways, :383, 
“604 
In:Mines, 592,' 601, 972-974, ‘976 
In Retail Stores, 603, 616 
In Rural Industries, .592,:600, 657, 
697 
Wages, 601, 641, 657 
Index—Monthly, 596-599 
Organisations— 
Industrial Unions,’620 
‘Frade Unions,: 618 
Seasonal Trends, 598, 602, 934. 
Teachers, 206, 215,220, 226, 233, 235 
Wage Harners, 593 
Women,.591, 592, 658, 921,°930, 934 
Encephalitis— . 
Cases, 148 
Deaths, 104 
Endowment, Family, 139, 171 
Engineering Standards, 915 
University Course, 229 
‘Degrees, 230 
Students, 230 
Works, 955 
Products, 946 
Ensilage, 662,743, 783 
Ientertainments— 
Employment, 592 
Licenses— 
“Racecourses, 191-192 
‘Theatres and. Halls, 191 
Picture Shows— 
Film Censorship, 191 
Imports, (296 
Quotas, 19] 
Licenses, 191 
Tax, 193 
Taxable Admissions, 194 
Racing, Horse and Greyhound— 
Courses Licensed, 191 
Taxable Admissions, 194 
Taxes, 192, 193, 400, 401, 
411-413 
Totalisators, 192,412 
Recreation Reserves, 190,881 
Tax, 193, 400, 401, 413 
Equity Jurisdiction, 246 
Erosion of Soil, 663 
Erskineville Housing Scheme, 177 
Estate, Real (see also. Land)— 
Mortgages, 515-518 
Interest Rates, 488 
Titles, 514. 
Transfers Registered,:515 
Estates (Deceased Persons)— 
Intestate, 265 
Probates Granted, 245, 247,.519 
‘Public Trust Office, 265 
Taxation—Commonwealth, 419 
State, 400, 401, 408 
Value, 247, 619 
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Evaporation, 10 
exchange Oversea, 489 
Adjustment: (Tariff), 303° 
Bank Rates, 489° ‘ 
Exchange Settlement (Banks),,472, 
Stock—Index of Share Prices, 493 
Excise Tariff, 307 
Revenue, 308 
Executive Government. of. Naw South 
Wales, 20; 24 
Ex-nuptial Births. (see Births), 
Expectation of Life, 95: 
Expenditure (see: Finance).. 
Exports, Interstate, 308 
Butter, 309, 310, 841. 
Cattle, 309, 804 
Coal, 309, 310,.983 
- Conféctionery 310 
Flour, 309, 716 
Horses, 309, 808 
Machinery, 310 
Onions, 309 
Ores from Broken Hill, 309. 
Potatoes, 309, 310 
Sheep, 309, 310, 784, 785 
Sugar, 310° 
' Tobacco, 309; 310 
Wheat, 309, 716 
Wool, 309, 310 
Exports, Oversea, 282, 296: 
Average Value per Unit, 298. 
Bounties, 749, 753, 
By' Commodities, 297 
Apples.and Pears,.768 
Bacon and Ham,.861 
Butter, 297-299, 829, 841, 843, 
851 
Cheese, 847, 851 
Coal; 297; 298; 983, 984 
Eggs, 297, 298; 855, 858 
Fish, 873 
Flour, 297-299, 703; .716; 718 
Gold, 288, 290 
Restrictions, 460 
Hides and Skins, 297-299, 648, 
819- 
Tron and Steel, 297 
Lard, 819 
Leather, 297, 298; 819, 960 
Milk, 851 
Meat, 297-299, 648, 812 
Metals, 297,.298 
Oats, 738 
PastoralProducts, Miscellaneous 
819: 
Rabbits:and Skins, 821. 
Rice, 742 
Ships’ Stores, 301 
Tallow, 297-299, 819 
Timber, .297, 298, 866 
Wheat, 297-299, '703,.716,. 717: 
Wine, 749 
Wool, 297-299, 800 
By Countries, 289, 292, 299 
Principal Items, 299- 
By Months, 287 
Butter, 843 
Cargoes Shipped, 314, 317, 321 
Index of Volume, 300 
Marketing Organisations (see Mar- 
keting) 


Exports, Oversea—continued. 

Ocean Freight: Rates, 324, 830. 
Wartime Regulation,, 580. 

Re-exports, 300 
Valuation of Goods, 282 
Value, 284-288. 
Volumg,;,3C0- 

Extradition of Offenders, 263° 
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Factories, 913-971 
Accidents, 611 
Capital Value, Buildings.and, Plant, 
919, 923, 924, 925 
Classification, 917, 921 
Dairy, 836, 839, 840, 847, 850 
Definitions (Statistical), 915 
Employees, 592, 601, 602, 919-923,, 
926-935 
Ages, 932 
Children, 933 
Monthly, 602, 934 
Occupations,. 928, 929 
Seasonal, Trends, 602, 9384. 
omen, 592, 921, 930-933. 
Fiel Used, 939, 984. 
Geographical Distribution, 922 
Government, 920 
Inspection, .610. 
Machinery, 936° 
Materials. Used, Value, 919, 921, 940: 
Production— 
Principal Items, 648, 943-952 
Value, 642, 643, 919, 921, 923, 
940 
In Divisions, 654 
Per Capita, 644 
Size, 925, 926 
Wages. Paid, 641, 919, 921,,936, 940 
Rates, 637 
Fairbridge Farm School for Migrants, 69 
Fair Rents Court, 256, 587 
Fallowing Wheat Lands, 708 


Family Endowment, 171, 682, 634 
State Expenditure, 139, 172 
Tax, 400, 401, 408, 634 
Far West Children’s Health Scheme, 155, 
Tares— 
Railways, 366-368 
Ships, Interstate, 580- 
Tramways, 38] 
Farming (see Agriculture) 
Federal (see Commonwealth) 
Feeble-minded Children, 157, 160,.218 
Fellmongering, 789, 795, 960: 
Ferries, 350 
Harbour Services, 324 
Fertilisers, Manufactured, 945. 
Fertilisers, Used in Farming, 698-700- 
On Pastures, 661, 782 
Subsidy, Commonwealth, 700 
Fertility of Females, 79-84 
Films, Cinematograph (see elso Picture 
Shows)— 
Censorship, 191 
Imports, 296 
Quotas, 191 
Re-exports, 301 
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Tinance— 
Banking (see Banking) 
Bankruptcy, 266, 513 
Companies, 466, 491, 500 
Co-operative Societies, 186-188, 494 
Currency, 460 
Exchange, Oversea, 489 
Friendly Societies, 173-176, 498 
Insurance, 500-513 
Interest Rates, 483 
Reduction Act, 489 
Local Government (see Local Govern- 
ment) 
Moneylenders, 515 
Moratorium Act, 518 
Mortgages, 515 
Interest Rates, 488 
Registration, 266 
Private, 460 
Wealth, 518 
Public, 399 
Australian Loan Council, 399, 
456 
Commonwealth, 399 
Grants to States, 345, 426, 
428 
Debt (N.S.W.), 447 
Financial Agreement (Gommon 
wealth and States), 455 
Legislation, 24 
Loans, 399, 440 
State Accounts, Revenue and 
Expenditure, 399, 423 
Loan Funds, 440 
Taxation, (see also Taxation). 
Commonwealth, 401, 414 
State, 399-413 
Real Estate Transactions, 514. 
Valuations, 414, 440, 526 
Rural, 475-480, 673-684, 884, 911 
Settler’s Debts, 681, 884, 911 
Stock Iixchange Index, 493 


Fire Brigades, 565 
Staff, 604 
Pensions, 169 

Clays, 996, 997 
Insurance, 510, 512 


Tirst Offenders, 276 


Fish— 

Consumption, 569 

Fishermen, 201, 592, 870 

Grounds, 869, 872 
Adniinistration, 869 

Imports and Exports, 295, 873 

Industry, 869-874 

Licenses, 201, 870 

Marketing, 567, 569 

Oysters, 870, 871 

Preserving, 873 

Production, 648, 871, 872 
Value, 643, 644, 873 

“Research, 869, 874 

‘Trawling, 569, 872 

‘Trout, Stocking of Streams, 874 


Flats (Dwellings)— 
Building operations, 181-184 


Flour— 
Bread loaves per ton, 570 
Consumption, 569, 717 
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Flour—continued. 
Exports— 
Interstate, 309, 716 
Oversea, 297-299, 716, 963 
By Countries, 299, 718 
Imports, Interstate, 309, 716 
Mills, 963 
Prices— 
Export, 298 
Mill, 693 
Retail, 570, 584, 585 
Wholesale, 571, 583 
Production, 716, 943, 949, 963 
Tax, 421, 570, 693, 727 
Wheat Equivalent, 570 
TYodder Conservation, 662, 782 
Stocks, 743, 782 


Food (see also under Names af Com. 
modities), 567 
Consumption, 568 
Factories, 949-951 
Imports, 295, 309, 575 
Inspection, 139, 567 
Laws, 567 
Markets, 567 
Measures and Weights, 568 
Prices—Index Numbers, 585, 589— 
590 
Retail, 584, 585 
Wholesale, 583 
Prices Regulation, 577 
Relief, 139-142, 607 
State Expenditure, 139, 607 
Standards, 567 
Bread, weight of, 568 
Milk, 572 
Spirits, 199 
Supply, 567 
Forestry (see also Timber), 863-868 
Employment, 592, 865 
Prisoners, 272 
Lands, 863 
Administration, 864, 867 
State, 863, 864. 
Licences, 867 
Public Revenue, 427, 867 
Royalties, 427, 867 
Sawmills, 865, 969 
State Schools, 218 
Timber Consumption, 865 
Iexports, 297, 865, 866 
Imports, 296, 866 
Production, 865, 943, 951, 968 
Value of Production, 643-645, 866 
Yorty-Four Hours, Week, 624 
Fossicking for Minerals, 973-975 
Foster Homes, 157, 159 
Fowls (see also Niggs), 852 
Franchise— 
Local Government, 523, 524 
Parliament of N.S.W., 27 
Freights— 
Ocean, 324, 733, 830 
Regulation, 580 
Railway, 368 
Friendly Societies, 173, 498 
Fruit— 
Canning, 759-761, 769, 950 
Minimum Price to Growers, 760 
Rebate on Sugar, 760 
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Fruit—continued, 
Cultivation, 747-763 
Area, 688, 689, 750, 752 
Irrigation Areas, 769 
Dried, 747, 762-763, 769 
Interstate Trade, 310 
Marketing, 567, 749, 753, 756, 762 
British Government Contract, 
763 
Orchards, 687, 769 
Preserved, 648, 759, 950 
Prices to Growers, 760 
Production, 688, 747-762, 769 
Value, 690, 691, 750 
Pulp made, 950 
Trees, 751, 755 
Irrigation Areas, 770 
Fuel used in Factories, 939, 940, 984 
Mines, 974. 
Railways, 382, 984 
Fugitive Offenders, 268 


G 
Gaols, 272 
Lock Hospitals, 149 
Gas— 
Consumption, 575 
In Factories, 939 
Machinery in Factories, 937, 938 
Prices, 576 
Production, 648, 943, 952, 961 
Standards, 576 
Works, 546, 971 
Gauges Australian Railways, 373 
Tramways 374 
Geese, 852 
Geography of New South Wales, | 
Geophysical Prospecting for Minerals, 
1002 
Glass and Bottle Works, 940, 953 
Glass and Glassware— 
Imports, 296 
Goats, 807 
Import Subsidies, 778 
Gold— . 
Bounty, 988 
Coin held by Banks, 461 
Currency, 460 
Imports and Exports, 288 
Mining, 988 
Imployment, 975 
Grants to Prospectors, 1002 
Prices, 462, 999 
Production, 648, 957, 987, 988 
Reserve, Note Issue, 464 
Tax, 421, 988 
Goulburn— 
Building Permits, 184 
City proclaimed, 524 
Meteorology, 14 
Population, 52 
Reformatory, 272 
Woollen Mills, 958 
Government (see also State), 18-33 
Local, 521 
Governor of N.S.W., 19, 22 
Grafton— 
City proclaimed, 524 
Meteorology, 12, 13 
Population, 52 
Water Supply, 547, 548 


Grapes (see also Wine), 747-749, 762, 769 
Area, 688, 690, 747 
Dried, 748, 762, 769 
Marketing Board, 749 
Production, 688, 690, 748, 769 
Vineyards, 687, 747 
Grasses Sown, 661, 685, 769, 782 
Greyhound Racing (see Racing) 
Groceries (see also Food) 
Prices— 
Retail, 584 
Wholesale, 581-583 


H 
Habitual Criminals, 274 
Halls (Public), Licensed, 191 
Harbour Bridge (Sydney), 350, 532, 533 
Harbours (see Ports) 
‘“* Harvester” Wage, 633 
Harvesting—Dates of, 701 
Hat Factories, 949, 961 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 204, 
217, 832, 853 
River— 
Ferries, 350 
Length, 4 
Tourist Resorts, 5 
Hay Crops, 648, 688-691, 703, 743 
Fodder Conservation, 662, 783 
Prices, 693 
Hay Irrigation Area, 767, 768, 769, 909 
Health Council—National, 138 
Health, Director-General, 137 
Health Services, 187, 142, 155, 429 
School Children, 150, 160, 161 
Heart Diseases, Deaths, 104, 120-123 
Herd Testing (Dairy), 833 
Hides and Skins— 
Exports, 297-299, 648, 819, 821 
Freights, Ocean, 324 
Tanneries, 961 
High Court of Australia, 32, 214, 266 
Highways (see Roads) 
History of N.S.W.— 
Chronological, 37 
Holidays—Public, 626 
With Pay, 627 
Homes (see Housing) 
Honey, 859 
Prices, 861 
Horses, 778, 805 
Breeding, 806 
In Commonwealth and States, 781 
; Trrigation areas, 769 
Interstate Trade, 309, 806 
Racing—(see Racing) 
Used on wheat farms, 695-696 
Hosiery— 
Imports, 295 
Factories, 943, 947, 959 
Hospitals— 
Commission, 144 
Contribution Funds, 146 
Mental, 139, 150, 200 
Payments for Patients, 152, 427 
Private, 143 
Public, 144, 149 
Accommodation, 145 
Administration, 144 
Finances, 145 
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Hospitals—continued, 
Public—continued, 
Government Expenditure, 138, 
139 


Subsidy 145,146 
State Expenditure, 189 
Hotels—Building Permits, 181 
Licenses, 195 
Hours of Work, 624-626 
Australian States, 626 
Hours—Shop Closing, 625 
Housing (see also Building), 176-189 
Aclyances for Homes, 185-189, 478 
Building of Dwellings, 177, 181-189 
Co-operative: Societies, 186, 188, 
494, 496 
Cost, 185 
Government Assistance, 177, 
185-189, 478 
Census Records, 176 
Dacey Garden Suburb, 189 
Flats, New Buildings, 181-184 
Government Assistance, 177, 185- 
189, 478 
Homes for Unemployed, 185, 187 
Expenditure, 139 
Improvement Board,.177 
Loan Expenditure,:442, 443 
Materials used .in Construction (see 
also Building Materials), 177 
Municipal Dwellings, 189 
New Buildings, 177-189 
Rents, 586-588 
Index numbers, 589, 590 
Slum Clearance, 177 
Tenancy, Law, 587 
War Service Homes, 189 
Hu ne Dam, 323, 767, 772 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewer- 
age, 424, 438, 563-565 
Employees, 604 
Pensions, 169 
Finances, 424, 433, 443, 563 ~ 
Loan Expenditure, 443 
Rates, 564 
Hunter, Port (see Ports and Newcastle) 
Hunter River— 
Drainage area, 4 
Ferry, 350 
Length, 4 


I 
Ilegitimacy— 
Ages of Mothers, 83 
Family Endowment, 172 
Live Births, 83, 84 
Plural. Births, 88, 89 
Still births, 87 
Imm ‘gration (see also Migration) 
Assisted, 42,44, 66-70 
By Nationality, 69 
Group nominations, 69 
Juvenile, 69 
State Loan Expenditure, 443 
Contact, 66 
Interstate, 62 
Oversea, 42, 62-70 
By Nationality, 64, 69 
Roastriction, 65 
Welfare Organisations, 69, 70 


Imports—Interstate, 309 
Bacon and Ham. 309, 850 
Barley, 309 
Butter, 809, 841 
Cattle, 309,804 
Cheese, 309, 847 
‘Kegs, 809, 858 
Flour, 309, 716 
Fruit, 310, 575 
Horses, 309, 806 
Tron Ore,.310 
Maize, 309 
Metals, 310 
Motor Bodies, :310 
Oats, 309, 738 
Onions, 309, 575 
Potatoes, 309, 310, 575 
Sheep,. 309, 784, 785 
Timber, 866 
Tobacco, 309 
Wheat, 309, 716 

Imports, Oversea, 282 
By Commodities— 

Apparel, 295 
Bags and Sacks, 295 
Books, 296 
Cheese, 847 
Coffee, 575 
Copra, 296 
Fihns, 296 
Tish, 295, 569, 873° 
Floor Coverings, 295 
Flour, 716 
Glass and Glassware, 296 
Gold, 288 
Intoxicants, 293, 295 
Tron and Steel, 29f 
Livestock, 293 
‘Machinery,. 293, 294 
Motor Vehicles, 294 
‘Oats, 738 
Oil, 296 
Paints and Varnishes, 293 
Paper, 293, 296 
Piece Goods, 295 
Rubber, 296 
Tyres, 296 
Stockings, .295 
Tea, 295, 575 
Textiles, 293,. 295 
Tiles, 954 
Timber, .296, 863, 866 
‘Tobacco, 293,.295 
Whisky, 295 
Yarns, 293, 295 
By Countries, .288-291 
Months, 287 
Cargoes Discharged, 314, 317, 321 
Sales Tax, 307, 420 
Tariffs (see Trade) 
Valuation of Goods, 282 

Imprisonment, 149, 272 

Income—Taxation, 400-408, 415, 417 
Federal, 415-417 

Companies, 418 

Payment by Instalments, 417 
State, 400, 402 

Assessments, 404 

Companies, 404 

‘In le <—Bank Clearings, 473 
Consumption of Gas and Electricity 

575 


TIndex—continued. 
Employment, 596-509 
Factories, 1602 
Retail Stores, 603 
Hxports—Volume-of ‘Trade, 300 
. iMortality, 93 
Prices—-Retail, 588+590 
‘Wholesale; 580-583, 694, 861 
Rainfall, 706, 801,836 — - 
Stock Exchange, Share Prices, 493 
Wages, 640 
Industrial‘Accidents (see Acoidents). 
Industrial Arbitration, 621-630 
Awards and Agreements, 623 
Commission, 253, 577, 587, 622 
Inquiry. into ‘Rents, 587 
Prices Regulation, 577 
‘Commonwealth System, 623 
Conciliation, 622, 623 
Lock-outs and Strikes, 628 
Crown Employees, 624 
Education, 203,.215, 220, .223 
Hours of Work, 624-626 
‘Preference to Unionists, 627 
State System, 622 
Tribunals, ‘253, 266, 622, 623 
Unions, 621 
Wages Regulation, 631-636 
Assurance (Life), 501 
Diseases, 610 
Compensation, 611 
Disputes, 628-630 
Causes, 630 
Duration, ‘628 
Use of Citizen Forces Illegal, 34 
Workers Involved, 628 
Education, .208, 215,.220, 223 
Employment, 592 (see also Unem- 
ployment). 
Gazette, 591 
Hygiene, 610 
Research, 915 
Standardisation, 915 
Unions, 620 ' 
Industries Preservation Act, 307 


Inebriates— 
Convictions, 199, 258 
Treatment, 200 
Infant Welfare, 153 
‘Baby Health ‘Centres, 97,139, 155 
Homes, 160 
Royal Society for Welfare of Mothers 
and Children, 155 


Infantile Mortality, 96 
By Ages, 98-103 
Causes, 101 
Diarrheal Diseases, ‘98 
Eix-Nuptial, 102, 103 
Rates, Various Countries, 100 
Infantile Paralysis, Cases, 148 
Deaths, 104 
Infectious Diseases— 
Cases, 147 
Deaths, 104-114 
Influenza, Deaths, 104-111 
Tnquests, 259 
Insanity (see Lunacy anit Mental 
Diseases). 
Insurance, 500-513 
Ml g Government Office, 512 


Insurance—continued. 
Life Assurance, 500-509 
Taxation of Companies, 404, 
418 
National, 176, 500 
Workers’ ‘Compensation, 252, 510, 
612, 611 
Interest ‘Bill— 
Local Government’ Loans, -556, 558 
Public Debt (N.S.W.), 429, 453, 455 
State Business Undertakings, 433 
Railways, 358 
“Tramways, 378 
Water and ‘Sewerage Services, 
560, 562, 564 
Interest Rates— 
Banks, 486, 487 
Savings, 487 
Government Securities, 483 
Treasury Bills, 485 
Mortages, 488 
Used by Fair Rents Court, 588 
' Public Debt (N.S.W.), 450, 455, 483 
Reduction Act, 489 
Rural Loans, 683 
Treasury. Bills, 485 
Interstate Railways, 371 
Shipping, 311, 312 
Trade, 3808 (see Imports and 
Exports). 
Intoxicants (see also Beer, Wine) — 
Consumption, 198 
Customs and Excise Revenue, 308 
Drink Bill, 198 
Drunkenness, 199, 258 
Imports, 293, 295, 310 
Juveniles, Supply Prohibited, 153 
Licenses to sell, 195 
Production— 
Beer, 648, 943, 951, 967 
Wine, 688, 690, 748, 769 
Re-exports, 301 
Standard Strength, 199 
Invalid Pensions, 164-166 
Commonwealth Expenditure, 139 
164 
Investment Societies, Co-operative, 494, 
497 
Tron and Stec]— 
Bounties, 915 
Exports, 297 
Imports, 294 
Prices, 683 
Production, 648, 943, 957 
Works, 955 
Iron Ore, 987, 993 
Interstate Imports, 310 
Tron Oxide, 997, 994 
Irrigation, .767-7 74 
Bores, Artesian, 774 
Shallow, 775 
Settloments, 767, 909, 910 
Debts of Settlers, 678, 632, 6f3 
Rural Bank Agency, 480, 
678 
Tinances, 434, 678, 632, 768, 
172 
Loan Expenditure, 412, 443, 768 
Production, 768 
Fruit, 762, 769 
Rice, 740-742 : 
Water Supply, 767, 771, 772 
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J 


Jam— 
Imports, Interstate, 310 
Prices, 583 
Production, 648, 943, 950 
Japan— 
Bank—-Yokohama Specie, 466 
Trade Agreement, 305 
Trade with, 289-292 
Jenolan Caves, 3, 5 
Jervis Bay, 319 
Territory ceded to Commonwealth, 1 
Judges, 171, 243, 262 
Pensions, 171 
Jury System, 261 
Justice (see Law) 
Justices of Peace, 263 
Juveniles (see Children and Youth) 


K 


Katoomba— 
Meteorology, 14 
Population, 52, 54 

Keepit Storage Reservoir, 771 
Finances, 442, 443 

Kerosene Prices— 
Retail, 584 
Wholesale, 583 

Kerosene Shale, 985 

Kindergarten, 221 

Knitting Factories, 959 
Products, 943, 948 

Kuring-gai Chase, 5, 190 


L 


Labour (see also Employment) 
Labour Departments— 
Commonwealth, 591 
State, 591 
Lachlan River— 
Drainage Area, 4 
Length, 4 
Wyangala Dam, 771, 772 
Lambs (see Sheep and Mutton) 
Land— 
Administration, 875 
Boards and Courts, 256, 875, 876 
Agricultural, 650, 653-655, 685 
Alienated from Crown, 426, 651, 664 
Alienation Defined, 649 
Area, 651-653, 877 
Agricultural and Pastoral 
Holdings, 651, 653 
664, 686 
By Divisions, 651-653, 
664, 686 
Trrigation Areas, 910 
Method of Acquisition from 
Crown, 882, 885-896 
Conditional Purchase, 885 
Leases, 879, 887 
Sales, 886 
Resumption by Crown, 901, 911 
Sales, 514, 878 
Size of Holdings, 651 
Tenure, 876 
Transfers Registered, 514 
Value, 652, 653 


Land—continued. 
Area, 1, 2, 651-654, 875 
Commons, 190, 881 
Crown Lands— 
Area—Agricultural and Pastoral 
Holdings, 651-653, 664, 
686 
By Divisions, 651-653, 664, 
686 


Disposals, 876 
Leases, 664, 879, 887-897 
Method of Acquisition, 882, 
885-896 
Reserves, 190, 881 
Sales, 514, 878, 887 
Tenure, 664, 876 
Conversion, 896 
Transfers Registered, 514 
Finance, 477, 673, 884 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443 
Revenue, 426 
Yorests, 863 
Holdings, 649 
By Divisions, 651-653, 664, 686 
and Purpose, 650, 664 
Tenure, 651-653, 664 
Value, 653 
Size, 651 
lrrigation, 767-774, 909 
Legislation, 874, 875 
Mining, 895, 1000 
Mortgages, 515-518 
Reserves, 190 ; 
Resumptions by Crown, 901, 911 
Revenue, 426, 427 
Sales, 514, 878, 887 
Settlement, 654, 875 
Closer, 484-436, 480, 900-909 
In Divisions, 664-671 
Returned Soldiers, 907 
Sharefarming, 659, 701 
Taxation— 
State, 400, 401, 402 
Commonwealth, 414 
Local Rates, 400, 5381-535 
Valuation, 252, 526, 875, 884, 905 
Value, 414, 525-530, 652, 657 
Western, 256, 670, 880, 898 
Lard, 850 
Exports, 815 
Law and Justice (see also Police, 
Prisoners), 243 
Administration, 244 
Cost, 277 
Revenue from Fees, 427 
Courts (see Courts of Law) 
Fugitive Offenders, 268 
Judiciary, 248, 262 
Land, 252, 875 
Poor Persons Legal Aid, 263 
Profession— 
Barristers and Solicitors, 264 
University Course, 264 
Degrees, 230 
Students, 230 
Lead—British Government Purchase, 998 
Exports, 298, 991 
Imports, Interstate, 310 
Mining, 989 
Grants to Prospectors, 1002 
Prices, 298, 999 
Production, 648, 987, 990 
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Lead-poisoning—Workers’ Compensation, 
613 
League of Nations—Austra‘an Mem- 
bership, 18 
Leather— 
Exports, 297, 298, 819 
Freight Rates Ocean, 324 
Imports, 293 
Prices, 583 
Production, 943, 948, 961 
Tanneries, 961 
Legal— 
System (see also Law and Justice), 
243 
Legislature of New South Wales, 21 
Legislative Assembly, 21, 22, 24, 25 
Council, 21, 24 
Legitimation Act, 90 
Lemons (see Citrus I'ruits) 
Leprosy— 
Cases Notified, 148 
Lazaret, 148 
Letters, Posted, 333 
Libraries, 240 
Licenses— 
Agents— 
Employment, 607 
Farm Produce, 567, 766 
Children, Street Trading, 161 
Theatres, 161 
Ferry Steamers, 324, 326 
Fishing, 201, 870 
Forestry, 867 
Foster Homes, 159 
Halls, Public, 191 
Hospitals, Private, 143 
Hotels, 195 
Liquor, 195-198, 256 
Mining, 1000 
Miscellaneous, 201 
Motor Vehicles, 386 
Drivers, 386, 389, 391 
Revenue, 400, 401, 431 
Poisons and Drugs, 142 
Potato Growers, 765 
Racecourses, 191-192 
Shipping, Coastal Trade, 311 
Traffic, 386 
Licensing (Liquor) Court, 195, 256 
Liens on Crops, Wool, Livestock, 516, 677 
Life Assurance, 500-509 
Taxation of Companies, 404, 418 
Limestone, 987, 996, 997 
Linnean Society, 238 
Linseed Research, 770 
Liquor (see Intoxicants) 
Lithgow— 
Iron and Steel Works, 993 
Population, 52, 53 
Small Arms Factory, 36 
Woollen Mills, 958 
Livestock, 777 
_ Animal Diseases, 823 
McMaster Laboratory, 82+ 
Exports, Oversea, 819 
Flocks and Herds— 
Camels, 807 
Cattle, 778, 781, 802-8083, 839 
Herd Testing, 833 
Donkeys, 807 
Goats, 807 
Horses, 695, 778, 781, 805 


Livestock-—continued, 
Flocks and Herds—continued. 
Pigs, 778, 848 
Sheep, 778, 781, 783-787, 789, 
791 
Import Subsidies, 778 
Imports, Oversea, 293 
In Commonwealth, 782 
In Divisions, 781 
In Irrigation Areas, 769 
antes Trade, 309, 785, 803, 804, 
(06 
Meat Works— 
Animals, Treated, 812, 967 
Mortgages, 516 
Prices, 807-809 
Railway Freights, 369 
Slaughtering, 568, 809-810 
Living, Cost of, 588 
Wages (see Wages), 631-636 
Loan Council, Australian, 399, 456 
Loans, Public (see also Finance)— 
Authority to Raise, 399-400, 551, 
561, 565 
Guaranteed by State, 452 
Local Government, 400, 551-558 
Metropolitan Water Supply and 
Sewerage, 400, 561 
National Debt Conversion, 446 
State, 399, 423, 440-446 
Cost of Raising, 444 
Dates of Maturity, 451 
Debt, 447 
Inxpenditure, 442, 443, 447 
External, 445, 449, 450 
Funds, 440 
Interest, 450 
New York, 445, 449, 454, 458 
Sinking Fund, 457-459 
Local Government (see also Municipal- 
ities, Shires), 399, 521 
Elections, 523 
Employees’ Superannuation, 171 
Extent, 525 
Finances, 399, 526 
Government Assistance, 538- 
542, 549 
Loans, 400, 551-558 
Rating, 399, 400, 521 
Trading Concerns, 542, 546 
Franchise, 523, 524 
Housing Schemes, 189 
Markets, 567, 569, 575, 764 
Municipalities, 522 
Population of Areas, 46, 525 
Rating, 399, 526 
Roads, 341, 342 
Shires, 522 
System, 521 
Trading Concerns, 542-551 
Value of Ratable Property, 525, 
526-530 
Water Supply and Sewerage Services, 
551, 558 
Lock Hospitals, 149 
Lockouts (Industrial), 628 
Lord Howe Island, 2, 3 
Population, 46 
Lotteries, State, 193 
Lucerne, 687, 743 
Lunacy (see also Mental Diseases)— 
Jurisdiction, 150, 246 
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Machinery— 
Exports; Interstate, 310. 
Imports, 2938, 294 
Made in Factories, 946, 955: 
Re-exports, 301 . 
Used in Factories, 937, 938 
Mining, 973, 983, 997, .998° 
Coal Cut, 983, 
Value, 973. 
Rural Industries, 656,,694--697 
Machinery Works, 955 
Macquarie: River, Drainage: Area, 4 
Length, 4 
Magistrates, 263 
Magnesite, 987, 996 
Mail Services, 332. 
Air, 331 
Postage Rates, 331 
Main Roads .(see Roads) 
Maize, 733-736. 
, Area, 688, 689, 733 
Consumption, 736 
Holdings, 687 
Interstate Trade, 309,;736. 
Planting and Harvesting, Dates, 701 
Prices, 693 
Production, 648, 688, 689,.733: 
Manganese, 987, 994 
Manufacturing Industries (see Factories). 
Manures (see Fertilisers). 
Marble, 996-997 
Margarine— 
Factories, 966 
Legislation, 828 
Production, 943, 950, 966 
Marine Inquiry Courts, 252, 330. 
Insurance, 510 
Maritime Services Board, 311, 312, 320° 
Employees, 604 


Mark Signatures—Marriage Registers, 76 
Market Gardens, 688, 689, 750° 


Marketing— 
Australian Agricultural: Council, 672 
Boards, 568, 672 
Division of Department: of Agricul- 
ture, 672° 
Legislation, 568 
Of Exports, 280. 
Primary Products, 567, 568, 
672, 766 
Barley, 739 
Butter, 830-832 
Cheese, 830-832. 
Eggs, 568, 854 
Fruit— 
Apples and. Pears, 756 
Bananas, 758 
Citrus, 753 
Dried, 762-763. 
Grapes, 749 
Meat, 812 
Rice, 568, 741 
Sheepskins, 795 
Wheat, 715, 720-721 
Wool, 791, 797 
State Bureau, 567, 672 
Markets, Sydney Municipal, 567, 758, 764 
- Fish, 567, 569 
Fruit and Vegetables, 567, 575, 764 
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Marriages, 73 
By Age, 75, 76. 
Minors; 76 
Civil, 77 
Conjugal Condition, 74. 
Denominational, 77 
Dissolution of, 77, 247-249" 
Licenses to Celebrate, 73 
Mark Signatures, 76 
Rates, 73, 74, 78 
Registration, 72 
Religious, 77 
Masculinity—Births, 83, 84, 87 
Still Births, 87. 
Population, 54, 55 
Maternal Mortality, (see Puerperal 
Diseases). 
Maternal Welfare— 
Royal Society for Mothers and 
Babies, 155, : 
State Service, 143 
Maternity Allowances, 153° 
Commonwealth Expenditure, 139 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, 247° 
Measles, Deaths, 104, 107 


Meat— 
Abattoirs, 549, 568, 809 
Employees, 603-605 
Finances, 434 
Metropolitan, 568, 809: 
British Government. Purchase;.815 
Chilling, 812, 967 
Consumption, 568 : 
Export Trade, 297-299, 648, 812, 819 
By Countries, 299: 
Freights, Ocean, 299 
Railway, 369 
Marketing, 812 
Charges, 814 
Preserving, 648, 812, 813, 943,. 950, 
967 
Prices— 
British: Government Contract, 
816 : 
Export, 298 
Retail, 584, 585: 
Wholesale, 581-583, 811 
In London, 811, 817, 818. 
Refrigeration, 812, 967 
United Kingdom Imports, 814-817 
Medical Inspection of School Children, 
155, 161 
Practitioners— 
Registrations; 142 
University Course, 229 
Clinics, 231 
Degrees, 230 
Students, 230 
Services— 
Aerial, 143 
Friendly Societies, 174-176 
Governnent, 137, 140, 142, 148, 
155 
Meningitis, Cases, 148 
Deaths, 104, 118 
Mental Diseases, Deaths, 104, 118 
Hospitals, 150-152 
State Expenditure, 139, 152 
Reception Houses, 152 
Treatment, 150 


Mentally Deficient Children, 157, 160 
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Mercantile Marine Offices, 328: 
Seamen’s Wages, .329. 
Mercury, 995. 
Metal Manufactures— 
Imports, 293, 294 
Production, 946, 955. 
Re-exports, 301 
Metals (see also Copper,. Gold,, Lead, 
Silver, Tin, Zinc)— 
Exports, 297, 298: 
Imports, 293 
Mining, 972; 987 
Employment, 602, 975 
Prices, 583, 998 
Wholesale, Index, 581. 
Production, 648, 957, 987 
Treatment Works, 955, 957. 
War Contracts (British), 998: 
Meteorology, 6-17 
Conditions in 1939 :and:1940,.16 
Metropolis (see Sydney). 
Metropolitan District (see also Sydney): 
Agricultural and Pastoral Lands, 653 
686 
Area, 525 
Birth Rates, 83 
Boundaries, 47 
Building Permits, 178-183 
Death Rates, 95 
Infantile, 97, 100 
Dwellings, 177 
Rents, 586: 
Factories, 921; 923, 926 
Infectious Diseases; 147, 14S: 
Labour Exchange Registration, 606 
Local: Government, 521-542: 
Markets, 567; 569, 575 
Milk Supply, 572 
Population, 47-51, 525 
By Municipalities, 48 
Sex, 50 
Density, 48; 51 
Property Valuations, 525-530: 
Racing, 191 
Roads, 341 
Shops Registered, 615-618 
Traffic Accidents, 395 
Transport Services— 
Ferries, 324 
Railways, 357 
Tramways. and Omnibuses, 374, 
376, 394 


Metropolitan. Abattoirs, 568 
Employees, 604 
Finances, 434° 

Metropolitan Hospitals 

Fund, 146 
‘Water Supply and Sewerage Services, 
433, 558-562 
Buildings, new, assessed, 178 
Employees, 604 
Pensions, 169 
Finances, 400, 560-562 
Loan Expenditure, 443 
Migration (see also Emigration, Immi- 
gration), 61-70 
Interstate, 61, 62 
Permanent, 62 
By Nationality, 64 
Tourist, 62 


Contribution. 


Military— 

College, 35 

Compulsory Training; 34 

Forces; 34, 35 : 

Milk (see also Dairying)— 

Act 573 

Board, 573 

Consumption, 572 

Preserved 847,.950, 966 

Exports, 851 
Prices, 574. 

Retail;.574; 584 

Wholesale, 574, 861 
Production, 837, 838-840, 860. 
Supervision of Supply and Distri- 

bution; 572, 888. 

Uses, 840 
Minerals (see also Gold; etc.). 

Exports, 296-298 

Prices—. 

Coal,.298,; 985. 
Metals, 298, 998 

Prospecting for, 1002 

Railway Freights,, 369: 

Royalties, 426, 1001 
Mining, 972-1004 

Accidents; 1004 

Coal; Mines, 527, 973, 978-986. 

Companies—No-Liability, 492 

Employment, 592, 601,,602, 972-976 

Industrial Disputes, 628-630 

Inspection’ of Mines, 1003 

Lands, 881, 895,.975, 1000 

Valuation, 527 

Licences, 1000 

Machinery; 977, 978 

Metal Mines, 527, 974. 

Miners, 592, 600, 972-976 

Production, 972, 986, 997° 

Value, 642; 645, 654, 972-974, 
986, 997 
Wages, 641, 972-974 
Rates, 637 

Wardens’ Courts, 256, 1000 

Workmen’s Compensation, 613, 1002 
Ministers of the Crown, 20-22, 30, 244 

Ministers since: 1913, 30° 

Salaries, 21 
Minors Married, 75, 76 
Minting, 461 
Mirrool Tirigation Area— 

Land: Board, 256, 876. 
Mitchell Library, 240. 
Molybdenum, 987, 983 
Money— 

Coinage, 461 

Currency, 460. 
Money Lenders Registration, 515 
Money Orders (Post Office), 465 
Moratorium Act, 518 
Mortality (see Deaths). 
Mortgages, 515-518 

Interest Rates, 518, 588 

Moratorium, 518 

Registration, 266 
Motor Vehicles— 

Accidents, 395-398 

Bodies Made, 943, 946 

Bounty, Radiator Assemblies, 915 

Control of Traffic, 386, 395 

Drivers’ Licenses, 389, 400, 401 

Imports, 294, 310 
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Motor Vehicles—continued, 
Insurance, 510, 512 
Licenses, 386, 389 
Omnibus Services, 373-385, 394 
On Register, 388 
Petrol Rationing, 868 
Registration, 386-389 
Fees, 387, 389, 428 
Speed Limit, 386 
Taxes, 389-398, 413 
Expenditure from, 393, 432 
Paid to Main Roads Fund, 348 
Revenue, 392, 400, 401, 428, 
431 
Municipal Library, Sydney, 241 
Municipal Markets, 567, 569, 575 
Municipalities— 
Area, 46, 522, 525 
Elections, 523, 524 
Finances, 399, 526, 5387-545 
Government Assistance, 538-542, 550 
Loans, 552-557 
Population, 46, 48, 525 
Metropolitan, 47-51 
Other, 52-54 
Roads, 341 
Taxation (Local), 400, 531-535 
Valuation of Property, 525, 528-530 
Water and Sewerage Services, 548 
Munitions Supply, 36 
Murray River— 
Commission, 767 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443 
Drainage Area, 4 
Hume Dam, 323, 767, 772 
Irrigation Schemes, 767, 772 
Length, 4 
Navigation, 323 
Utilisation of Flow, 767, 772 
Murrumbidgee River— 
Drainage Area, 4 
Irrigation Areas, 762, 767-769, 772 
Finances, 434 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443, 768 
Production, 740, 768, 769 
Tenure of Land, 910 
Length, 4 
Museums, 239 
Music— 
Conservatorium, 239 
Mutton and Lamb (see also Sheep)— 
British Government Contract, 815 
Chilled, 812, 967 
Consumption, 568 
Frozen, 812 
Exports, 297-299, 648, 812 
By Countries, 299 
Preserved, 812, 967 
Prices— 
Export, 298 
London, 811, 817-818 
Retail, 584, 585 
Wholesale, 583, 811 
United Kingdom, Inports, 814- 
817 : 


N 


Namoi River— 
Water Conservation, 771 


National Art Gallery, 241 
Debt (see Finance), 446 
Sinking Fund, 425, 457 
Health and Medical Research, 138 
Insurance, 176, 500 
Park, 5, 190 
Nationality of Migrants, 64 
Population, 59 
Shipping, 315-317 
Naturalisation, 70 
Navigation Laws, 311 
Navy, 36 
Nephritis, Deaths 104, 127-129 
New Guinea, Tariff Preference, 
New Zealand— 
Death Rates, 92 
Index, 93 
Infantile, 100 
Live Births, 79 
Marriage Rates, 74 
Natural Increase, 91 
Ores Treated, 957 
Shipping, 314, 316, 317 
Stillbirths, 87 
Trade Agreement with, 304 
Trade with, 289 
Newcastle— 
Abattoirs, 568 
Area, 522, 525 
Baby Health Centres, 155 
Building Operations, 180, 184 
Greater Newcastle, 621, 522 
Finances, 525, 538, 540, 542 
Government Assistance, 550 
Loans, 513, 555, 556 
Rates, 534, 535 
Valuations, 525, 528-530 
Harbour (see Port Hunter). 
Health Supervisor, 138 
House Rents, 577 
Tron and Steel Works 956 
Labour Exchange Registrations, 606 
Local Government, 521, 522 
Mercantile Marine Office, 328 
Meteorology, 13 
Milk Supply, 572-573 
Omnibus Services, 376, 379 
Population, 46, 52, 525 
Racing, 192, 198 
Retail Shops, 617 
Shipping, 317, 328 
Traffic Accidents, 395 
Tramways, 373, 874, 376, 379-381 
Wages, Basic, 632 
Water and Sewerage Works, (see 
Hunter District). 
Newsprint, Imports, 296 
Noxious Animals, 820 
Nurseries, Plant, 688 
Nurses Registered, 142 
Nursing Associations, 143 


0 


Oatmeal, Prices, 584 
Production, 949 
Oats— 
Area Sown, 688, 689, 736, 743 
Exports, 738 
Hay, 743 
Holdings, 687 


aides gute a 
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Oate—continued. 
Imports, 309, 738 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 701 
Prices, 693 
Production, 688, 689, 736, 743, 769 
Value, 690, 691 


Observatory (Sydney), 17 


Occupations of Population (see Iim- 
ployment)— 
Offenders Convicted, 250, 251, 257-259 
First, 276 
Fugitive, 268 
Oil— 
Bounty, 1002 
Imports, 296 
In Factories— 
Consumption, 939, 940 
Power of Machinery, 937, 938 
Petrol Rationing, 868 
Production from Coal, 978 
Shale, 985 
Old Age— 
Asylums, 162 
Pensions, 164-166 
Commonwealth 
139 
Omnibus Services, 373-385, 394 
Accidenta, 384, 397, 398 
Electric Trolley, 374 
Finances, 375-379, 424, 433 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 
443, 444 
Government, 373 
Licenses and Fees, 387, 394, 431 
Passengers, 379-381 
Private, 394 
Onions, 575, 688, 764 
Interstate Trade, 309 
Prices, 693 
Opals, 987, 995 
Optometrists, Registered, 142 
Oranges (see Citrus Fruits). 
Orchards, (see Fruit). 
Orphanages, 159, 160 
Ottawa Agreement, 303, 814 
Oysters, 870 


Expenditure, 


Paints— 
Imports, 293 
Paper Currency, 463-465 
Paper, Imports, 293, 296 
Papua— 
Tariff Preference, 305 
Parcels Post, 333 
Parents & Citizens’ Associations (School) 
205 
Parks, 190, 881 
Parliament— 
Commonwealth, 32 
Elections, 33 
Representation of States, 32 
New South Wales, 18-32 
Cost, 31 
Dissolution, 19, 22 
Duration, 19, 22, 30 


Parliament—continued. 
New South Wales—continued. 
Elections, 27-29 
Disputed Returns Court, 26 
Issue of Writs, 22 
Payment of Members, 25 
Representation according to 
: Population, 28 
Parliamentary Committees, 25, 26 
Parramatta— 
City Proclaimed, 524 
Population, 49 
Tramway, 382 
Parramatta River Bridge, 350 
Passports, 71 
Pastoral Industry (see also Land), 777 
Employment, 599-601 
Census, 592 
Iixports (see Exports). 
Fertilisers used, 661, 782 
Grazing Area, 650 
Holdings, 650, 664-671 
Livestock (see Livestock) 
Machinery, 656 
Noxious Animals, 820 
Pastures Improvement, 660, 782 
Protection, 822 
Production— 
Value Gross, 643, 820 
Net, 645 
Per capita, 644, 820 
Rainfall Index, 801 
Research, 796, 797, 824 
Wages, 601 
Rates, 637, 638, 640 
Wool (see Wool). 
Patents Registration, 267 
“ Paterson’? Plan (Butter Marketing), 
831 
Pawnbrokers Licensed, 201 


Peaches 751, 755, 769, 770 
Dried, 762 
Prices, 760 
Pears and Apples, 751, 755-758, 770 
Marketing, 756-758 
Pensions, 163 
Government Services, 168-171 
Invalid, 139, 164-166 
Blind Persons, 153, 164, 165 
Judges, 171 
Local Government, 171 
Old Age, 139, 164-166 
Police, 169-171, 269-271 
Railway Employees, 169-171 
War, 167 
Widows’, 166 
Petrol Duty allotted to Roads, 346, 347, 
348 
Imports, 296 
Production from Coal, 978 
Rationing, 868 
Petroleum, Commonwealth Subsidy, 1002 
Pharmacists Registered, 142 
Physical Features of New South Wales, 3 
Picture Shows— 
Vilms—Censorship, 191 
Imports, 296 
Quotas 191 
Re-exports, 301 
Licensing of Halls, 191 
Taxable Admissions, 193-195 
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Pigs (see also Bacon), 650, 778,781, 848, 
849 


Import Subsidies, 778 
In Commonwealth and States, 781 
Irrigation Areas, 769 

Production Sub-Committee, 816 

Swine Compensation Act, 825 
Pilotage— 

Control, 312, 330 

Rates, 326 

Revenue, 325, 427 


Pineapples, 688 
Pistol Licenses, 201 
Plague, Bubonic, 147, 148 
Plains, Central— 
‘Agriculture— 
Fertilisers used, 699 
Lands, 686 
Machinery, 694 
Wheat Growing, 654, 704, 714 
Dairy Products, 654, 837 
Factories, 654, 922, 923 
Lambing, ‘786 
Land Settlement, 651-653 
Livestock, 781, 835 
Meteorology, 9, 10, 16 
Mining, 654, 974 
Population, 47, 654 
Sharefarming, 660 
Wool Clip, 654, 790 
Plains, Western (see Western). 
Plant Diseases, 765 
Planting, Dates of, 701 
Platinum, 957, 987, 994 
Plums, 751, 755, 770 
Pneumoconiosis—Workers’ Compensa- 
tion, 613 
Pneumonia, Deaths, 104, 123, 124 


Police, 269, 604 
Expenditure, 271, 277 
Pensions, 169-171, 269 
State Contribution, 271 
Stations, 270 
Poor Persons Legal Expenses, 263 


Population, 41 
Aboriginals, 59,‘60, 163 
Ages, 56-58 
Aliens, 59, ‘64, 69 
Australian States, 60 
Capital Cities, 51 
Birthplaces, 59 
Census, 41 
Conjugal Condition, 58 
Country Towns, 52 
Distribution, 46 
‘Increase, 42~46 
Sources of, 43-46, 90, 91 
Metropolis, 46, 47~51, 525 
Migration, 42, 61-71 é 
Assisted Immigration, 44, 66-70 
-Municipalities, 46, 47, 526 
Metropolitan, 47-51 
' Other, 52-54 
‘Nationality, 59 
. of Migrants, 64 
Religions, 202 
Sexes, 54, 55 
Shires, 46, 525 
Urban and Rural, 47 
World,.61 


Pork— 

Chilled and Frozen, 967 
Consumption, 568 
‘Texports, 851 

Prices, 584. 

Port Hunter (see-also Newcastle) ‘822 
Administration, 312, 328 
Mercantile Marine Office, 328 

Shipping, 317, 321 
Cargoes, 315, 318 

_ Tides, 17 

Port Jackson (see Sydney Harbour) 

Port Kembla (see also Wollongong) 
Coal Shipment—Finances, 434, 430 
Electricity, 434 
Tron and Steel Works, 993 
Mercantile Marine Office, ‘328 
Shipping, 317, 318, 321 

Ports, 319 
Control, 312 
Maritime Services. Board, 812,.320 
Pilotage, 312, 325, 326, 330 
Quarantine, 312 
Rates and Charges, 325, 327, 427 
Shipping— 

Cargoes, 318 
Tonnage, 317 

Postal Notes, 465 

Postal Services, 332 
Finance, 338 ~ 
Letters,-etc., Posted, 333 
Rates, 334 

Potatoes— 

Area, 688, 689, 764, 765 
Growers’: Licenses, 765 
Holdings, 687 
Interstate Trade, 309, 310 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 701 
Prices— 
Retail, 584, 585 
Wholesale, 583, 693 
Production, 648, 689, 690, 764, 765 
Value, 690, 691, 765 
Supply, 575 . 

Poultry Farming (see also Eggs),.650, 851 
Tixports, 851, 858 
Prices, 861 

Power Works ‘(see also Tlectricity ‘and 
Gas), 970 

Preference to Returned Soldiers, 627 
Unionists, 627 

Preferential Tariffs, 301 

Prices by Commodities— 

Agricultural Products— 
Wholesale, 581-588, 693, 694 
Bacon and Hams— 
Wholesale, 861 
Beeswax— 
Wholesale, 861 
Bread, 584, 570, 571 
‘Bricks, 577,:583 
Butter— 
Iixports, 298, 844 
British Contract, 845 
Retail, 572, 584 
To Farmers, 646, 647, 845 
Wholesale, 572, 582, 583,'861 
Cattle, 808 | 
Cheese— 
Retail, 584 
Wholesale, :861 
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Prices by. Commodities—continued., 


Goal, 985 
Export, 298 
Company Shares Index, 493 
Copper, 998 
Eggs, London, 856 
Retail, 584, 585 
To Farmers, 855 
Wholesale, 583, 854, 861 
Electricity, 577 
‘Flour—- 
‘Export, .298 
Mill, 693 
Retail, 584, 585. 
“Wholesale, 570, 583 
Fruit, Canning, 760 
‘Gas, 576 
Gold, 462, 998 
Groceries— 
Retail, 584, 688-590 
.Wholesale, 581-583 
Hay,.693 
Hides, Cattle—Export,.298 
Honey— 
Wholesale, 861 
Tron, 583 . 
‘Lambs, 808 
Lead, 998 
Export, 298 
Livestock, 807-809, 849 
Maize, 693 
Meat— 
Export, 298 
British Contract, 816 
London, 817, 818 
Retail, 584, 585 
Wholesale, 581-583, 811 
Metals, 998 
Export, 298 
Milk 
‘Retail, 574, 584 
Wholesale, 574, 861 
Oats, 693 
Onions, Wholesale, 693 
Pigs, 849 
Potatoes— 
Retail, 584, 585 
Wholesale, 583, 693 
Poultry, Wholesale, 861 
Rabbit Skins, 298 
Rice, 741 
Sheep, 808 
Sheepsking, 298, 795 
Silver, 463, 998 
London, 463 
Sugar, 574 
Retail, 574, 584 
Wholesale, 583 


Tallow— 
Export, 298 
Tea— 
Retail, 584, 585 
Wholesale, 583 
‘Timber, 583 
Tin, 998 
Tobacco, 583 
Wheat, 723-726 
Export, 298 
To Farmers, 645, 647, 724 
:Wholesale, 582, 583, 693, 723- 
"726 ; 


Prices by. Commodities—continued, 
Wool— 
British Government Contract, 
7192-796 
“Export, 298 
Sydney Auctions, 581-583, 646, 
647, '797-800 
Zine, 998 
Export, .298 
Prices, Export, 298 
Regulation, 577 
‘Bricks, 577 
Wartime, 577-580 
Retail, Food,'584, 585 
‘Index, 588-590 
International Comparison, 585 
Wholesale, 583 
Index, 580-583, 693 
International Comparison, 583 
Prickly Pear Destruction, ‘899 
Land Leases, 893 
Primage Duty, 302, 420 
Revenue, 308 
Prisoners— 
Birthplaces.' 275 
First Offenders, 276 
Habitual Criminals, 274 
Lock Hospitals, 149 
Prisons, 272 
Religions, 275 
Sentences, 273 


Private Finance, 460 
Wealth, 518 


Privy Council: Appeals, 244, 259, 261 


Probate— 
Estate Duties— 
Rates, 409-411, 419 
Revenue, 400, 401 
Value of Estates, 247, 519 
Jurisdiction, 247 


Production by Commodities— 
Aerated Waters, 943, 951 
Alunite, 987, 996 
Ammonia Sulphate, 971 
Bacon and Ham, 648, 837, 850, 943, 
950, 966 
Barley, 688, 739 
Beer, 648, 943, 951, 967 
Biscuits, 648, 943, 950, 963 
Boots:and Shoes, 648, 943, 949, 963 
Bricks, 648, 948, 944, 954 
Building Stone, etc., 997 
Butter, 646-648, 837-848, 943, 950, 
965 
‘By Divisions, 654, 837 
Cement, 648, 943, 944,:953 
Cheese, 648, 837, 846, 948, 950, 966 
Chemicals, 945 : 
Chromite, 987, 994 
Cloth, Woollen, 943, 947, 959 
Clothing, 943, 947, 949, 959 
Coal, 648, 978-985 
Coke, 648, 943, 944, 971 
Copper, 957, 987,992 
Diamond:;, 987,995 
Kggs, 852 
Electricity, 544, 648, 943,.952, 970 
Fish, 648, 871, 872 
Flour, 716, 943,.949, 963 
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Production by Commodities—continued. 


Fruit, 688, 689, 747-762, 769 
Apples, 751, 755, 769 
Apricots, 751, 755, 762, 769 
Bananas, 688, 758 
Cherries, 751, 755 
Citrus, 751, 752, 769 
Dried, 748, 762, 769 
Grapes, 688, 690, 747, 750, 762, 
769 


Peaches, 751, 755, 762, 769 
Pears, 751, 755, 762, 770 
Pineapples, 688 
Plums, 751, 755, 770 
Preserved, 648, 759, 762, 943, 
950 
Prunes, 751, 755, 762, 769 
Furniture, 952 
Gas, 648, 943, 952, 971 
Glassware, 944, 953 
Gold, 648, 957, 987, 988 
Hats and Caps, 943, 949, 962 
Hay, 648, 688-691, 703, 743 
Hosiery, 943, 947, 959 
Tron and Steel, 648, 943, 957 
Ore, 987, 993 
Jam, 648, 943, 950 
Lead, 648, 987, 990 
Leather, 943, 949, 961 
Lime, 944 
Limestone, 987, 996, 997 
Machinery, 946, 955 
Maize, 648, 688, 689, 733 
Marble, 996, 997 
Margarine, 943, 950, 966 
Meat, Frozen and Chilled, 812, 967 
Preserved, 648, 812, 813, 943, 
950, 967 
Metals, 648, 957, 987 
Milk, 837, 838, 840, 860 
Preserved, 847, 950 
‘Molasses, 964 
Motor Bodies, 943, 946 
Oats, 688, 689, 736, 743 
Oil, 945 
From Shale, 985 
Opal, 987, 995 
Oysters, 870 
Paints, 945 
Poultry, 851 
Rice, 688-690, 741, 950 
Rubber Goods, 948, 952, 969 
Rye, 688 
Silver, 648, 957, 987, 990 
Soap, 648, 948, 945, 955 
Sugar, 648, 688, 689, 690, 943, 964 
Tallow, 943, 945 
Textiles, 943, 947, 958, 959 
Tiles, 944, 954 
Timber, 648, 865, 943, 951, 968 
Tin, 957, 987, 993 
Tobacco, 648, 688, 747, 943, 951, 968 
Tomatoes, 688, 764 
Pulp, 950 
Vegetables, 688-690, 764, 950 
Asparagus, 764 
Onions, 688, 764 
Potatoes, 648, 689, 690, 764, 765 
Wheat, 646, 648, 688, 703 
By Divisions, 654, 704 
World, 708, 730-732 


Production by Commodities—zontinued. 
Wine, 688, 690, 748, 769, 951 
Wireless Apparatus, 947 
Wool, 646, 648, 787 

; By Divisions, 654 
Scoured, 943, 948, 960 
World, 791 
Zine, 648, 990 
Production by Industries— 
Agriculture, 642-647, 687-693 
List of Crops, 648, 688-691, 701 
Dairy and Farmyard, 642-647, 648, 
860 


List of Products, 837, 847, 860 
Factory, 642-644, 654, 919-921, 940 
By Divisions, 654, 923 
List of Commodities, 648, 943, 
944 
Fisheries, 643-645, 871~873 
Forestry, 643-645, 866 
Mining, 642-645, 654, 972, 974 
List of Minerals 648, 987 
Pastoral, 642-647, 648, 820 
List of Products, 648, 820 
Poultry Farming, 851, 860 
Primary, 642-645 
Rural, 642-648 
Property— 
Valuation of Land for Tax, 414 
For Rating, 526 
Value of Rural Lands, 653 
Prospecting for Minerals, 1002 
Prothonotary of Supreme Court, 262 
Prunes, 751, 755, 762, 769 
Psychiatry, 150 
Clinics, 151, 231 
University Course, 150 
Public— 
Buildings—Loan Expenditure, 443 
Debt of New South Wales, 429, 
447-459 
Finance, 399 
Health Services, 137, 142, 147, 155 
Holidays, 626 
Hospitals, 139, 144, 149 
Library, 240 
Service Employees, 603-605 
Industrial Arbitration, 624 
Pensions, 168-171 
Salaries and Wages, 632 
Trust Office, 265 
Works, Parliamentary Committee, 25 
Puerperal Diseases, Cases, 148 
Deaths, 104, 129-1382 
Pumpkins and Melons, 688, 764 
Pure Food Act, 567, 572 


Q 


Quadruplets Born, 88, 89 
Quarantine, 147, 312 
Quarries, 996-998 
Value of Production, 642, 643, 998 


R 


Rabbits— 
Exports, 297, 821 
Skins Exported, 297, 298, 648, 820 
Prices, 298 
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Racing—Horse and Greyhound— 
Courses Licensed, 191 
Supervision, 191 
Taxes, 192, 411-413 

Revenue, 192, 194, 400, 412 
Totalisators, 192, 400, 401, 412 

Radiography (see Wireless). 

Railways, Private, 372 

Railways, State, 353-373, 382 
Accidents, 384. 

Administration, 353 

City Electric, 357 

Coal Supplies, 383, 984. 

Electric Services, 357 

Electricity Works, 382, 542 

Employees, 383, 604. 
Institute, 227 
Pensions, 169-171 
Wages, 383 

Fares, 366-368 

Finances, 357-362 
Capital Cost, 355, 357 
Narnings, 358-362, 433 
Texpenses, 359-362, 433 
Interest, 354, 433 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443 
Non-Paying Lines, 360 

Freight Charges, 368, 369 

Gauges, 373 

Goods Carried, 364 

Gradients, 369 

Interest on Loan Expenditure, 358 

Length—Route, 354-357 
Track, 356 

Lines under Construction, 355 

Passengers, 362-364 

Rail Motor Services, 371 

Rolling Stock, 371, 946 

Safety Appliances, 370 

Traffic, 362-365 

Victorian Border Lines, 371 

Workshops, 382 
Rainfall, 7-10 
Area Series, 7 
Index— 
Dairying Districts, 836 
Sheep Districts, 801 
Wheat Districts, 705 

In Divisions—Annual, 8-17, 654 
Monthly, 10 

In Sydney, 14 

Seasonal Distribution, 8, 706, 801, 
836 

Raisins, 748, 762, 769 

‘Rates and Taxes (see Taxation). 

Real Estate Transactions, 514-518 
Mortgages, 515-518 
Transfers, 515 
Valuations, 525 

Real Property Act, 514 

Reception Houses for Insane, 152 

Reciprocity in Oversea Trade, 304-306 

Recreation (see Entertainments). 

Recreation Reserves, 190, 881 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443 

Re-exports, 300 

Referenda, Commonwealth Constitution, 

24, 33 
Legislative Council of N.S.W., 24 

Reformatories, 272 

Refrigeration (Meat), 812, 967 
Cold Stores, 567, 812 


Registration— 
Aliens, 65 
Architects, 177 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, 72 
Companies, 492 
Copyrights, 267 
Dentists, 142 
Dogs, 400, 401 
Warm Produce Agents, 567, 766 
Land Titles, 266, 514 
Medical Practitioners, 142 
Money Lenders, 515 
Mortgages, 515 
Motor Vehicles, 387--393 
Nurses, 142 
Optometrists, 142 , 
Orchards and Nurseries, 750 
Patents, 267 
Pharmacists, 142 
Registrar-General, 266 
Revenue from Fees, 427 
Shipping, 327 
Shops, 615 
Stock Brands, 823 
Trade Marks and Designs, 267 
Veterinary Surgeons, 826 
Religions— 
Census Records, 202 
Marriages, 77 
Ministers Licensed, 73 
Population, 202 
Prisoners, 275 
School Children, 210 
Instruction, 210 
Religious Immigration Schemes, 69-70 
Schools, 210, 219, 221, 222 
Roman Catholic, 211, 219, 221 - 
Social Work, 159 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 153 
Rents, House, 586-588 
Census Records, 586 
Fair Rents Court, 256, 587 
Index Numbers, 589, 590 
Reduction Act, 587 
Regulation, 256, 587 
Representatives, House of (Common- 
wealth Parliament), 32 
Reproduction Rates (see Births) 
Research— 
Agriculture, 672, 747, 770 
Dairying, 832 
Health, 117, 138 
Industrial, 915 
Mining, 978, 986, 1002 
Pastoral, 796, 797, 824. 
Reserves, Bank, 467 
Gold— 
Banka, 461 
Note Issue, 464 
Reserves, Land, 190, 881 
Reservoirs Water, 558, 563, 766, 771, 882 
Finances, 442, 443 
Retail Prices (see Prices) 
Retail Stores— 
Closing Hours, 625 
Employment, 603, 615-618 
By Class of Store, 616 
By Occupation, 617 
By Sex, 616-618 
Index, 603 
Registration, 615 
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Returned Soldiers— 
Bursaries for Children, 233) 
Homes, 189 
Pensions, .167° 
Tax Exemption,.402; 415; 
Preference in Emplayment;. 627. 
Settlement on Land, 907° 
Rice— 
Cultivation, 740-742: 
Area, 688; 689,741: 
Holdings, 687;.741: 
Trrigation areas, 742; 769 
Planting and Harvesting: Dates, 
701; 
Production, 688-690, 741 
Exports, 742 
Factory Output; 950. 
Marketing Board, 568, 741 
Prices, 584, 741 
Richmond River County Council, 524 
Rifle Clubs, 35 
Riverina— 
Agriculture— 
Fertilizers used, 699 
Lands,. 686, 
Machinery, 694 
Vineyards, 747 
County Councils, 524, 547, 548. 
Dairying; 654, 
Factories, 654, 922, 923 
Lambing, 786 
Land Settlement, 651,684, 686 
Meteorology, 8;.9; 10,.15,, 16, 654. 
Mining, 654. 
Population, 654. 
. Vineyards; 747 
Wheat, 654 
Woolclip, 654,,790 
Rivers— 
Drainage Areas, 4: 
Fishing, 872 
Irrigation Schemes, 767, 771 
Length, 4 
Navigation, 323 
Roads, 341. 
Accidents; 395-398: 
Administration, 341 
Commonwealth Grants, 345 
Government, Expenditure, 347,. 352, 
481, 432, 551. 
from Loans, 347, 442, 443: 
Length, 341 
Local Rates, 344, 532,.536. 
Main Roads, 342-349 
Employees of Department, 604. 
Finances, 343, 345-349 
Motor Taxes (see Motor Vehicles) 
Petrol Duty Allotted to Roads, 346, 
347, 348 
Transport Services (see Transport), 
Royal Australian Air Force, 36 
Australian Navy, 36 
Military College, 35 
Shipwreck Relief and Humane: 
Society, 330 
Royal Society: for Welfare. of Mothers and 
Babies,, 97, 155 
Royal Society of N.S.W., 238 
Royalties— 
Mining, 427, 1001 
Timber, 427, 867 


Rubber Goods. 
Exports Interstate, 310: 
Factories, 969 
Production, 943, 952, 969: 
Imports;.293}.296: 
Rural Bank of N.S:W., 4774480; 673 
Assistance to Home Builders, 185- 
187, 478 
Settlers, 480, 673-684, 91-1 
Interest Rates, 487, 683 
Staff, 604 
Pensions, 169 
Rural— 
Co-operative Societies, 494, 495 
Credit, 475-480, 494, 673-684: 
Education, 203, 212, 217, 220 
Employment, 592, 599-601, 657, 697 
Finance, 475-480, 494, 673-684 
Relief to Settlers, 6738-684, 884, 
911 
Industries (see also Agriculture, 
Dairying, Pastoral), 649 
Capital Invested, 657 
Employment, 592, 599, 657-659, 
697 
Government’ Assistance, 673- 
684, 726. 
Machinery used, 656, 694-697 
Production, 642-647, 656, 687 
Gross Value, 642, 656, 690, 
692 
Net Value, 645, 656, 692: 
Wages, 601, 641, 658 
Rates, 637; 638° 
Lands, 649; 651-653 
Cultivated; 685, 686 
Mortgages; 517 
Taxation, 400-402, 414, 531 
Value, 525, 652-653: 
Assessed for Tax, 414 
Population, 47 
Schools, 204, 212, 217, 220 
Medical Inspection, 155 
Settlement, 649 
Rye, 688 


$ 


Salaries (see Wages). 
Sales Tax, 307, 420 
Savings Banks, 475; 480-482 
Aasistance for Home Builders, 185, 
186 
School, 211 
Saw Mills, 865, 867, 968: 
Scarlet Fever Cases, 108, 148 
Deaths, 104, 108 


Scholarships and Bhrsatiee 
School, 232-233. 
University, 227, 229,.232 

Schools (see also Education and Teacliers). 
Advisory Bodies; 204, 205, 224, 
Agricultural, 204,212, 217, 220: 
Broadcast Instruction, 205 
Commercial, 203, 21:5, 220 
Compulsory Attendance, 203. 
Domestic Science, 203, 212, 215, 220 
Examinations, 222 
Forestry, 218: 
Kindergarten, 221. 
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Schools—continued. : ; 
Parents and Citizens’. Associations, 
205 
Primary, 203, 212,218, 219 
Private, 206, 218-222 
Ages of Pupils, 209, 221 
Charitable, 221 
Denominational,-210, 219 
Enrolment, 206, :207-211, 220- 
222 
Roman Catholic, .211;219-222 
Secondary, 219,221 
Pupils, 206-211 
Ages, 209 
Attendance, 208, 214-218, 220 
Compulsory, 203 
‘Census. Records, 206 
‘Enrolment, 206, .207-211, 220- 
222 
Medical and ‘Dental Care, 155, 
160 


Expenditure, 139,156, 237 
Mentally deficient, 157,-161 
Religions, .210 
-Religious-Instruction, 210 
Rural, 203, 212, 215-218, 220 
Savings Banks, 211 
Scholarships and Bursaries, 227, 229, 
232 
Secondary— 
Private, 219-221 
State, 203, 214-218 
State— 
Administration, 204 
Central, .212 
Classification, 212 
‘Commercial, .203, 212, 215-217 
Continuation, 212, 215-217 
Correspondence, 212, 214 
Domestic Science, 203, 212, 215, 
217 
Enrolment, 206, 207-217 
‘Hivening, 216 
Expenditure, 236-238, 429 
Primary, 212, 213. 
Secondary, 212, 214-217 
Bursaries, 232 
Special, 218 
Subsidised, 212, 213 
Technical, 212, 215-217, 223- 
227 
Technical, 203, 212,.215-217, 220,223 
-Ages of Students, 225 
Enrolment,. 225-227 
Expenditure, .224 
Teachers, 225 
Scientific Societies, 238 
Sea Carriage of Goods Acta, 312 
Scamen— 
Compensation for Accidents, 329, 611 
Engagements and Discharges, 328 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 328 
Wages—Rates, 329 
Seasons,’ 6 
Dates of Planting and Harvesting, 
701 
Senate of Commonwealth Parliament, 32 
Settlement, Land (see. Land). 
Sewerage Services,.647, 548, 559, 663 
Finances, 400, 433, 442, 547, 363, 559, 
. 564 


Sexes of Children Born,.84 
Population, 54, 55 


Shale, Oil,:985, 986 
Shallow Bores, ‘775 
Share Farming, 659, 701 


Sheep (see also Mutton:and ‘Wodl), 778, 
783, 784 
Breeds, 787 
Districts, Rainfall, 801 
Grazing and Wheat’ Growing, '784 
Import Subsidies, 778 
In Commonwealth:and States, 781 
‘World, 791 
Interstate Imports and. Exports,:309, 
785 
Irrigation Areas, 769 
Lambing, 784, 785 
Prices, 808 
Skins, British Government Purchase, 
“195 
Exports, 297, 795 
Prices, 298, 795 
.Fellmongering, 795, 960 
‘Tanning, 948, 961 
Slaughtering, ‘568, 808-810 
Sheriff of Supreme Court, 263 
Shipping,:311-330 
Cargoes, 314,317 
Coasting Trade Licenses, 311 
Control, 311 
Ferries, 324 
Treight Rates, 324 
Wartime Regulation, 580 
Insurance, 510, 512 
Legislation, 311 
Marine Inquiry Courts, 253, 330 
Maritime Services Board, 312, 319, 
320 
Mortgages, 516 
Oversea Transport Association, 324 
Ports (see also Ports), 317-3823 
Charges, 325-327 
Quarantine, 312 
Registers, 327 
Tonnage Entered and ‘Cleared, 313 
By Countries, 314 
By Nationality, 315-317 
By Ports, 317 
British and Australian, 321 
Wartime . Regulation of ‘Fares and 
Freight Rates, 580 
Wrecks, 330 
Court of Marine Inquiry, :252, 
330, 
Ships’ Stores Exported, 301 


Shires, 522 

Area, 2522, 525 

Elections, 524 

Finances, 526,: 5374645 

Loans, :552-557 

“Government :Assistance, 538-542, 550 

Population, 46, 525 

Rates, 400, 401, 531-535 

Roads, 341 

Urban Areas, 524 

Valuation of Property, 525, 628453 
Skops— 

Building’ Permits, 181-184 

Closing: Hours, 625 
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‘Shops—continued. 
Employment— 
By Class of Shop, 616 
Occupation, 617 
Sex, 616-618 
Index, 603 
Registered, 615 
Sickness— 
Friendly Society Benefits, 174-176 
In Gaols, 275 
Treatment, 142 
Silage, 662, 743 
Stocks, 662, 783 
Silicosis, Workers’ Compensation, 613, 614 
Silos, Grain, 720 
Silver——- 
Coinage, 461, 462 
Exports, 991 
Mining, 989 
Grants to Prospectors, 1002 
Prices, 463, 999 
Production, 648, 957, 987, 990 
Sinking Funds-—— 
Local Government, 556, 557 
National Debt, 425, 457-459 
Skins and Hides— 
British Government Purchase, 794 
Exports, 297, 299, 648, 819, 821 
Fellmongering, 794, 960 
Leather made, 943, 949, 961 
Prices, 298 
Tanneries, 948, 960 
Slaughtering of Livestock, 568, 809-810 
Slum Clearance, 177 
Small Arms Factory, 36 
Smallpox— 
Cases, 148 
Deaths, 107 
Smelting Works, 956, 957 
Soap Factories, 955 
Prices, 583 
Production, 648, 943, 945, 955 
Social Aid Services, 139 
Condition, 137 
Societies— 
Charitable, 159, 162 _ 
Co-operative, 189, 494 
Building, 186, 188, 494, 497 
Taxation of Income, 402, 417 
Educational and Scientific, 238 
Friendly, 178, 498-500 
Soil Conservation, 663 
Erosion, 663 
Soldiers, 34 
Returned— 
Bursaries for Children, 233 
Homes, 189 
Pensions, 167 
Tax Exemption, 402, 415 
Preference in Employment, 627 
Settlement on Land, 907 
Solicitors, 264 
Specie—Imports and Exports, 288 
Spelter (see Zinc). 
Spirits (see Intoxicants). ‘ 
St. George County Council, 524, 543-545 
Stamp Duties, 400, 401, 411 


Standards— 
Coinage, 461 
Engineering, 915 
Food, 667 
Bread, 568 
Milk, 572 
Pure Food Act, 567 
Spirits, 198 
Time, 17 
Weights and Measures, 568 
Wheat, 719 
Starr-Bowkett Societies, 496 
State— 
Assistance for Homebuilders, 185, 478 
Settlers, 480, 673, 726, 884, 911 
Asylums for Infirm, 162 
Business Undertakings, 432-434 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443 
Charitable Relief, 137 
Child Welfare, 157-160 
Coal Mine, 978 
Education System, 203 
Employees, 603-605 
Factories, 920 
Industrial Arbitration, 623 
Pensions, 168-171 
Postal, 338 
Railways and Tramways, 383 
Teachers, 206 
Wages Bill, 605, 641 
Living, 632 
Factories, 920 
Finances, 399, 422 
Forests, 863 
Government, 18-33 
Hospitals, 144, 149 
Housing Schemes, 177, 185, 187, 189 
Insurance Office, 512 
Labour Exchanges, 606 
Lotteries, 193, 428 
Marketing Bureau, 568 
Medical Services, 137, 140, 142, 155 
Omnibus Services, 373, 394 
Railways, 353-377, 382-385 
Tramways, 373-385 
Statute of Westminster, 18 
Steel Production, 648, 943, 946, 956. 
Still-births, 87, 104 
Registration, 72 
Stock Exchange Index, 493 
Stock, Live (see Live Stock). 
Street-trading (Children) Licenses, 161 
Strikes, (see Industrial Disputes), 
Sugar Agreomont, 574, 745 
Cane, 687, 688-691, 744 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 
701, 744 
Production, 688, 689, 690, 744—- 
746 
Consumption, 574 
Exports— 
Interstate, 310 
Valuation, 283 
Marketing, 574, 745-746, 964 
Mills, 744, 964 
Prices, 574, 745 
Retail, 574, 584 
To Fruit Canners, 759 
Wholesale, 583, 745 
Production, 648, 943, 964 
Refinery, 964 
Used in Factories, 574, 964, 967 
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Suicides, 104, 133 Tanneries, 960 
Sulphur Bounty, 915 ; Tariff Board, 279 
Superannuation (see Pensions). : 

Supreme Court, 245, 250 Tariffs, 301-307 


Swine (see Pigs), 
Sydney (see also Metropolitan District)— 
City— 
Area, 46, 521, 525 
Building Permits, 178-183 
Corporation Act, 522 
Electric Railway, 357 
Finances, 526, 638, 540, 542 
Loans, 551 
Housing, 189 
Library, 241 
Markets, 567, 569, 575, 764 
Parks, 190 
Population, 47, 47-51, 525 
Density, 48 
Rates, 400, 401, 532 
Valuations, 525, 528 
County Council Electricity Under- 
taking, 5238, 524, 543-546, 
970 
Charges, 576 
Distance from London, 1 
Harbour, 319 
Administration, 312, 319 
Finances, 322, 355, 424, 433 
Loan Expenditure, 448 
Port Charges, 325 
Shipping, 317, 318, 321 
Tides, 17 
Whartage, 320 
Rates, 327 
Harbour Bridge, 320, 350-352, 536 
Cost, 350 
Finances, 351, 443 
Passengers, (Tram) 379-380 
Rates, 361, 532 
Tolls, 351 
Meteorology, 12, 13, 14 
Observatory, 17 
Wool Sales, 791 


T 


Tablelands Division— 
Agricultural Lands, 651, 666, 686 
Machinery, 694 
Dairy Products, 654, 837 
Factories, 654, 922, 923 
Fertilisers used, 699 
Lambing, 786 - 
Land Settlement, 651-654, 666-667 
Livestock, 781, 835, 849 
Maize Growing, 743 
Meteorology, 9, 10, 14, 654 
Mining, 654, 974 
Physical Features, 3 
Population, 47, 654 
Density, 47 
‘Wheat Growing, 654, 704 
Woolclip, 654, 790 
Tallow— 
Exports, 297-299, 819 
By Countries, 299 
Prices, 298 
Freight Rates, Ocean, 324 
Production, 948, 945 
Used in Soap Factories, 955 


Acts, 279 
Exchange Adjustment, 303, 307 
Excise, 307 
Industries Preservation Act, 307 
Petrol Duty for Roads, 346, 347, 348 
Primage Duty, 302 

Revenue, 308 
Reciprocal Agreements, 304 
Revenue, 308 
Special War Duty, 303 


Taronga Park Zoological Gardens, 190 
Taxation— 


Commonwealth, 399, 401 
Bank Notes, 463 
Companies, 417-419 
Customs and Excise Duties, 301~ 
307 
Primage, 302, 308 
Estate Duties, 419 
Flour, 421, 570, 727 
Gold, 421, 988 
Income, 414-421 
Companies, 417 
Payment by Instalments, 
417 
Land, 414 
Sales, 307, 420 
Wool, 421, 797 
Local, 399-401, 531-535 
City of Sydney, 532 
Harbour Bridge, 351, 532, 536 
Main Roads, 343, 344, 532, 536 
Municipalities, 531-535 
Shires, 531-535 
Water and Sewerage Rates, 400, 
531, 559, 564 
State, 399-413 
Bank Notes, 463 
Betting, 192, 400, 411 
Court of Review, 254. 
Entertainments, 193, 400, 413 
Family Endowment, 400, 4.08 
Flour Tax, 570, 727 
Income, 400, 402-408 
Land, 400-402 
Motor Vehicles, 389-393, 400, 
413 
Probate, 400, 408-411 
Racing, 191, 192, 400, 411-413 
Social Services, 400, 405-408 
Stamp Duties, 400, 411 
Totalisator, 192, 400, 412 
Unemployment Relief, 400, 405- 
408 
Wages, 400, 405 


Taxi-Cabs— 


Accidents, 397, 398 
Registration, 388 


Tea— 


Consumption, 575 
Imports, 295, 575 
Prices— __ 
Retail, 584 
Wholesale, 583 
Re-exports, 301 
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Teachers— 
Private Schoolea— 
Number, 206, 220, 221. 
Training, 234 
State Schoola— 
Classification, 235. 
Married Women, 202, 236 
Number, 206, 604 
High Schools, 216, 
Technical, 225° 
Training— 
Colleges, 233-235 ° 
Students, 234: 
University Fees Remitted, 229 
- University, 230 
Technical Education, 212, 216, 220, 223° 
Advisory Committees, 224: 
Ages of Students, 225. 
Commonwealth Grants, 429 
Enrolments, 223-226 
Expenditure, 224 
Railway Institute, 227 
Road Transport and Tramways In- 
stitute, 227 
Teachers, 225 
Telegraphs, 334 
Telegrams, 335 
Wireless, 335 
Telephones, 337 
Temperature, 11-17 
Tenancy Law, 587 
Tenancy of Rural Holdings, 651 
Textiles— 
Factories, 921~9238, 928-931, 939, 
957-959 
Imports, 293, 295 
Production, 9438, 947, 958, 959 
Re-exports, 301 
Theatres— 
Employment Agencies, 607 
Employment of Children, 161 
Licenses, 191 
Taxable Admission, 1938-195 
Tick, Cattle, 825 
Tides, 17 
Tile: Factories, 954 
Imports, 954 
Production, 944, 954 
Timber (see also Forestry)— 
Charcoal for Producer Gas; 868 
Consumption, 865 
Firewood Used in Factories, 939 
Freight Rates, Ocean, 324. 
Imports and Exports, 296-298, 865, 
866 
Prices, 583 
Royalties, 427, 867 
Saw Mills, 865, 968 
Employment, 865: 


Production, 648, 865, 943; 951, 


968: 
Time Standard, 17 
Tin— 
Exports, 297, 298 
International Committee, 999 
Miners, 975 
Mining, 987, 992 
Grants to Prospectors, 1002 
Prices, 999 
Production, 957; 987; 993 


Tobacco— 
Consumption, 200, 746. 
Cultivation— 
Area, 688, 747° 
Holdings, 687 
Planting and Harvesting. Dates, 
701 
Production, 688}, '747 
Excise Duties, 308: 
Tractories, 967 
Production, 648, 943, 951, 968 
Imports; 293, 295 
Interstate Trade, 309, 310 
Juveniles, Supply Prohibited, 153, 
200 


Licenses to Sell, 200-201 
Prices, 583 ; 
Re-exports, 301 
Tomatoes— 
Cultivation, 688, 764 
Pulp Made, 950. 
“Torrens ” Title (Land), 514 
Totalisators on Racecourses, 192 
Investments, 192 
Tax, 192, 400, 412 
Tourist Bureau (Government),.5 
Receipts, 428 
Resorts, 5 
Tourists—Arrivals and Departures, 62 
Towns (see also Municipalities) — 
Lands Valued for Tax, 414 
Planning—Advisory Board, 177 
Population, 47-54 
Tractors on Farms, 694-696 
Trade and Commerce, 279 
By Commodities (see Exports and 
Imports) 
Cargoes Shipped and Discharged, 
314-317 
Customs Act, 279 
Revenue, 308 
Excise Tariff, 307 
Revenue, 308 
Gold Imports and Exports, 288 
Interstate, 279, 282, 308-310, 804 
Ottawa Agreement, 303, 814 
Oversea, Exports, 282-289, 292, 
296-301 
By Commodities (see Wxports) 
Countries, 289, 299 
Months, 287 
Index of Volume, 300 
Marketing Organisations, 280 
Prices, 298 
Re-exports, 300 
Ships’ Stores, 301 
Valuation of Goods, 282. 
Value, 284-288 
Oversea, Imports, 282~296 | 
By Commodities (see Imports) 
Countries, 289-291 
Months, 287 
Sales Tax, 307 
Valuation of Goods, 282 
Value, 284-288 
Primage Duty, 302, 308. 
Publicity, 280 
Reciprocity, 304 
Re-exports, 300 
Representation Abroad, 280 


INDEX... 1933 


Trade and Commerce—continwed, . 
Tariffs, 279, 301-307; 420 
: Exchange Adjustment, 303 
Industries Preservation, 307 
Reciprocal Agreements, 304-306 
Wartime. Regulations, 280-282 
Trade Marks— 
Registrations, 267 
Unions, 618 
Traffic (see also Transport)— 
Accidents, 383, 395-398 
Offenders, 259- 
Regulation, 269, 386° 
Tramways—- 
Private, 382 
State, 373 
Accidents, 384 
Administration, 373 
Employees, 383, 604 
Pensions, 169: 
Wages, 383. 
Fares, 381 
Finances, 374-379, 424. 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443 
Gauge, 374: 
Traffic, 379-381 
Workshops, 382 
Transport Services— 
Co-ordination, 340 
Ferries, 320, 324, 349 
Land, 339-898 
Motor, 374, 386, 394° 
Omnibuses, 373-385, 394 
Railways, 353-373, 382-385 
Roads and Bridges, 341-352 
Shipping, 311 
Tramways, 373-385 
Wages Bill (Government), 383 
Rates, 637 
Trawling (Fish), 569, 872 
Treasury. Bills, 425, 448, 485 
Triplets Born, 88, 89 
Truancy, 157 
Trust Funds at State. Treasury, 422, 438 
Trustee, Public, 265 : 
Trusts, Commissions and’ Boards, 26 
Tuberculosis— 
Cases, 148 
Deaths, 104, 105, 111-114 
Treatment, 148, 149 
Tungsten, 987, 994 
Turkeys, 852 
Tutorial Classes (University), 231, 239 
Twins Born, 88, 89 
Typhoid Fever, Cases Notified, 106, 148 
Deaths, 104,. 106 


U 


Unemployment, 593-599 
Census Records, 593-595 
Family Endowment: Claimants, 173 
Index, Monthly, 596-599: 
Unemployment Relief, 605 
Expenditure by State; .139, 608 
Loans, 442,443. 
Homes, 139, 185, 187 
Recipients, 607 
Social Aid Services, 139: 
Tax, 400, 405-408, 422: 
Works, 607.: 


Unions, Industrial, 620 
Preference to Members; 627 
Unions, Trade, 618, 619. 
United Kingdom-— 
Tariff Preference, 301 
Trade with, 289-292 
War Purchases: (see‘War). 


United States of America— 
Trade with; 289-292 
University of Sydney, 227-282: 
Appointments Board, 231: 
Courses, 229 
Degrees Conferred, 230. 
Finances, 228 
Lectures, 229 
Psychiatry Course, 150 
Staff, 230° 
Students, 206, 229, 230 
Tutorial Classes, 231, 239: 


Vv 
Vaccination (Smallpox), 107 


Valuation of Estates for Probate, 247 
of Goods Imported and. Exported, 
282 


Land— 
Court, 252, 875 
Fees, 427 
For Taxation, 414 
Rural, 652-653, 884. 


Valuation of Property for Local Rates, 
525-530 
Valuer-General, 526 


Vegetables (see also Onions, Potatoes) —- 
Canned, 761, 950. 
Cultivation, 764 
Area, 688-690, 764. 
Market Gardens, 687, 688-691 
Production, 688-690, 764 
Interstate Trade, 309, 310 
Markets, 567, 575 
Prices, 691 
Supply, 575, 764 
Venoreal Diseases, Treatment, 149 
Veterinary Science, 824-826 
University. Course, 229 
Degrees Conterred, 230 
Students, 230 
Veterinary Surgeons, Registered, 826 
Victorian Border Railways, 371 
Vineyards, 687, 688,690, 747, 769 
Violence, Deaths, 104, 138-1385. 
Vital Statistics, 72 
Vocational Guidance, 204, 606 
Voters, Parliamentary (see Elections) 


W 


Wage Earners, Census Records, 593, 595, 
Employed and Unemployed, 593 


Wages, 631-641 
Basic or Living, 631-636° 
‘Australian: States, 635. 
By Industry, etc.— 
Charitable: Organisations, 162 
Factories, 641, 919, 921, 986, 940 
Fire- Brigades, 566. 
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Wages—continued. War (1939)—continued. 
By Industry, etc.—continued. Taxation— 


Government Employees, 158, coe ela 303 
Sch a bes » GAL Exemptions for Soldiers, etc., 
Transport Services, 383 iad gee tes 
Hospitalse— , Wheat Industry Stabilisation, 727 
Mental, 152 Washington Conference—Compulsory 
; Public, 146 Defence Training Curtailed, 34 
Pai 972-974 Water Conservation— 


Domestic Supplies, 547, 558-565 
Catchment Areas, 654, 863, 882 
Tiinances, 434, 547, 559, 563 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443, 560, 


Railways and Tramways, 383 
Rural, 601, 641, 658 
University, 228 


Index, 640 

Rates by Occupation, 637-641 
Building, 637, 640 
Factory, 637, 640 
Government Employees, 632, 

633 

Mining, 637, 640, 641 
Rural Industries, 637-641 
Seamen, 329, 640 
‘Transport, 637, 640 

Tax, 405, 417 


Total Paid in New South Wales, 615, 
641, 


War (1914-18)— 


Returned Soldiers— 
Bursaries for Children, 233 
Homes, 189 
Pensions, 167 
Tax Exemption, 402, 415 
Preference in Employment, 627 
Settlement on Land, 907 


War (1939)— 


Contracts with British Govern- 
ment— 

Butter, 845 
Dried Fruits, 763 
Eggs, 856 
Meat, 815 
Metals, 998 
Sheepskins, 795 
Sugar, 746 
Wheat, 715, 720 
Wool, 792 


Emergency Regulations— 


Acquisition of-— 
Apples and Pears, 756 
Barley, 739 
Wheat, 729 
Apprentices, War Service, 610 
Employment, 624 
Finance, 460 
Capital Issues, 492 
Gold, 460, 988 
Loans, 400 
Toodstuffs— 
Reserves, 672 
Ocean Freight Rates and Fares, 
580 
Prices Regulation, 577-580 
Rents (House), 588 
Trade Oversea, 280-282 - 


Loans, 446 


Savings Certificates, 446 


Petrol Rationing, 868 
Seamen’s Pensions, 329 


563 
Rates, 400, 548, 559, 564 
Reservoirs, 558, 563 
Flood Control, 773 
Trrigation, 767-774 
Bores, 774—775 
Commission, 767 
Employees, 604 
Finances, 434, 768 


Loan Expenditure, 442, 443, 768 


Reservoirs, 767, 771 
Settlements, 767, 908 


Wealth, Private, 518 
Weather, 6 


Rainfall—Indexes, 705, 801, 836 
Weights and Measures (Standard), 568 


Western Division— 
Agriculture, 686 
Fertilisers Used, 699 
Machinery, 694 
Dairy Products, 837 
Factories, 654, 922, 923 
Land Board, 256, 875, 898 
Livestock, 781, 807 
Meteorology, 9, 10, 15, 16, 654 
Mining, 654, 974 
Pastoral Lands, 686 
Population, 46, 47, 654 
Settlement, 651-654, 670, 876 
Tenure, 651-653, 899 
Unincorporated Area, 46, 528 
Wheat, 654, 704, 705, 708, 714 
Wool, 654, 790 


Western Slopes— 
Agriculture— 
Tertilisers Used, 699 
Machinery, 694 
Share Farming, 660 
Factories, 654, 922, 923 
Lambing, 786 
Land Settlement, 651-654, 667 
Livestock, 781, 835, 849 
Maize Growing, 734 
Meteorology, 9, 10, 15, 654 
Mining, 654, 974 
Population, 47, 654 
Density, 47 
Wheat, 654, 704 
Wool, 654, 790 
Westminster, Statute of, 18 
Wharfage— 
At Newcastle, 323 
At Sydney, 320 
Rates Levied, 325-327, 400 
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Wheat, 701-733 
Consumption, 714, 963 
Farming— 
Area, 646, 688, 703, 704, 709 
Suitable for, 702 
Bounties, 646, 726 
Crop, 646-648, 654, 688, 703 
Average per acre, 688, 691, 
708, 705, 707 
By Divisions, 654, 704 
By Size, 714 
Value, 646, 690, 691 
World, 708, 730-732 
Fallowing, 708 
Farms, 687, 712-714 
Size, 712 
Government Assistance, 726 
Hay, 703, 743 
Horses Used, 695-696 
Irrigation Areas, 769 
Marginal Areas Reconstruction, 
681 
Planting and Harvesting Dates, 
701 
Rainfall Index, 705, 706 
Shares System, 660 
Tractors Used, 695-696 
Varieties Grown, 710 
Flour (see Flour). 
Marketing, 715 
Acquisition by Commonwealth, 
727 
British Government Purchase, 
715, 720 
Bulk Handling, 320, 719 
Elevators, 719 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443 
Revenue, 427, 722 
Exports, 297-299, 703, 716 
By Countries, 299, 717 
Interstate, 309, 716 
Prices, 298 
Valuation, 283 
T.A.Q. Standard, 719 
Freights— 
Ocean, 324, 723 
Railway, 369 
Grading, 718 
International Agreement, 733 
Pools, 720, 727-730 
Receivals at Country Railway 
722 
World Stocks, 732 
Prices, 723 
Export, 298 
Home Consumption, 730 
To Farmer, 645-647, 724. 
Wholesale, 583, 698, 723-726 
Index, 582 
Stabilisation Plan, 727 


Wholesale Prices (see Prices), 
Whooping-cough, Deaths, 104, 109 
‘Widowed Persons, 58 

Re-marriages, 74 
Widows’ Pensions, 139, 166 

Government Aid, 158 
Wife and Child Desertion, 153, 156, 158 
Winds, 6 


Wine— 
Bounty on Exports, 749, 931 
Consuniption, 198 
Grapes Marketing Board, 749 
Imports Interstate, 310 
Licenses to Sell, 195 
Production, 688, 690, 748, 769, 951 
Vineyards— 
Area, 688, 747 
Production, 688, 748, 769 


Wire Made, 946 
Wire-netting Bounty, 915 
Wireless Apparatus Made, 947 


Wireless Broadcasting, 336 
Educational, 205 
Licenses, 336 


Wireless Telegraphy, 335 
Telephony, 336 
Wollongong— 
Basic Wage, 632 
Building Permits, 180, 185 
Labour Exchange Registrations, 606 
Meteorology, 13 
Population, 47, 52 
Women— 
Eligible for Election to Parliament, 
23, 24, 202 
Employment, 591, 592 
Factory Workers, 202, 601, 921, 
930 
Nurses, 143 
Rural Workers, 592, 600, 658 
Teachers, 206, 215, 234, 235 
Wage Earners, 593 
Franchise (Parliamentary), 27, 28, 
2 


Votes, 29, 33 
Prisoners, 273 
Status, 202, 227 
Trade Unionists, 202, 618 
Unemployment, 593 
University Students, 227, 230 
Wages, 633 
Basic or Living, 633, 635 
In Factories, 936 
Rural Industries, 601, 658 


Wood (sce Timber). 


Wool (see also Sheep), 787 
Auction Sales (Sydney), 791 
Australian Wool Board, 777, 797 
B.A.W.R.A., 800 
British Government Purchase, 792 
Cloth Made, 943, 94.7, 959 
Consumption in Factories, 798, 958 
Exports, 297-299, 791, 819 
By Countries, 299, 800 
Interstate, 309, 310 
Valuation, 283 : 
TFellmongering, 789, 795, 960 
Freights—Ocean, 324 
Railway, 369 
Index of Rainfall, 801 
Interstate Trade, 309 
Liens, 516 
Marketing, 791 
Central Committee, 793-796 
Publicity, 796 
Mills, 958 
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Wool—continued. 
Prices— Ueda. ; 
Appraised for British Contract, 
794 


“Export, 298 
Sydney. Auctions, .645, 646, 647, 
197 : 


Wholesale, 581-583 
Production, :646, 648, 787 
By. Divisions, 654 
Per Sheep, ‘789 
Research, 796 
Scouring, 943, 960 
Shearers’ Wages, 637, 638 
i Tax, 421,797 
} Value, 788, 792, 794, 820 
\ Woolpacks, Prices, 583 
World Production, .791 
Workers (see Employment). 
Workers’ Compensation, 611-615, 1002 
Commission, 252, 611° 
Insurance, 510, 615 
Cost, 614 
Seamen, 329, 611 
Workers’ Educational Association, 231, 
239 
World— 
‘Infantile Mortality ‘Rates, 100 
Population, 61 
Reproduction Rates, 82 
Sheep, 791 
Wheat ean and Trade, 730- 
732 
Production per-Acre, 708 
‘Wool Production, ‘791 


Wrecks, Ship, 253, 330 
Wyangala Dam, 771 
Loan Expenditure, 442, 443 


Y 


Yano. Irrigation Area— 
‘Land -Board, .256, 876 
Yarns— 
Imports, 295 
Manufacture, :959 
Youth— 
Apprenticeship, 223, 608-610 
Subsidised, 609 
Employment— 
Factories, ‘933 
‘Mines, ‘976 
Shops, 616 
Labour ‘Exchanges, 606 
Offenders, 257 
Technical Education, '212,'216, 220, 
223 
Vooational Guidance, ‘204, 606 
Welfare, 591, 606 


z 


Zine, 987, 989 - 
British Government Purchase, 998 
Exports, 991 
‘Interstate Trade, 310 
Prices, 298, 999 
“Production, 648, 990 


Zoologica: Gardens, 190 


Sydney: Thomas Henry Tennant, Government Printer—1941, 


